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One of the letters öf tlie alpha - 

bet, the fourth in order, and 

7 the third conſonant. It is fofm - 

in the voice, by applying the top of 

the tongue to the fore-part of the palate, 

and then ſeparating them with a gentle 

fn of tlie breath; the lips being at the 
am 


e time open. ö : 
rammarians 2 rank D among 
the lingual letters, becauſe the tongue 


has the principal ſhare in its pronuncia- 


tion; but the abbot. de Dangeau makes 
it a palatal one. It has but bne ſound; 
ſomewhat related to that of T. my 
The form of our D is the ſamè with that 
of the Latins, as appears by antient me- 
dals and inſcriptions. And the D of 
hs Latins is only the Greek & made a 
ittle rounder, by being made quicker; 
and at two ſtrokes ort. 
The 25 D has the ſame name, and 
eſfes the ſame place, in the Hebrew, 
haldee, Samaritan Syriac, Greek, and 
Latin alphabets, though ſomewhat dif- 
ferently pronounced ; as in the Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and Samaritan Daleth, in the 
Syriac Dolath, and in the Oreek Delta. . 
As a numeral; D denotes 5300; and 
with a daſh over it, thus D, 5000, Uſed 
in abbreviation, it has various ſignifica- 
tions { thus, D. ſtands for doctor, as 
M. D. doctor of medicine; D. T. doctor 
of theology; D. D. 


divinity; or dono dedit; D. D. D. is uſed 


* dat, dicat, dedicat; and D. D. D. D. | 


or dignum deo donum dedit, 
n 


DAB, in ichthyolegy, the 


it is longer 


fignifies doctor of © roach, and has ten rayt in the fin beſide 


DA E 


Among roman writers D ſtands for 4f- 
us, Wecittius , dewatus, diebiis, and diutius, 
Among muſicians D marks, in thorough 
baſſes, what the italians call deſcanto; 


and intimates, ' that the rreble ought 'to 
play alone, as T does the tenor, and B 


the baſs. See the article D8s CANT. 


D C, in the italian muſic, an abbrevi- 
ation of da capo, that is, rom the head; 
or beginning; theſe words, or letters, 
being conimonly. met with at the end 


of rondeaus, or ſuch airs and tunes as 


end with the firft ſtrain, intimate that 
the ſong is to be begun again, and ended 


with the firſt part, 
engliſh name of 
a ſpecies of pleuronectes, with the eyes 
on the right fide, obtuſe teeth; a ſpine 
near the anus, and the body defended by 
rough ſcales. See PLEURONECTES, 


DABUL, a port town in the province of 


Decan, on the weſtern coaſt of the hither 
India, norili lat. 170 30%, eaſt long. 720 


30. 5 FF 
DACA, a city of the province of Bengal, 
| 5 the Eaſt Indies, _— on gy 
of the river Gan ea . 39”, 
north lat, N LIES ok 
DA CAPO. See D C, fupra: © 
DACE, the engliſh name of a ſpecies of 


cyprinus, very common in our rivers 2 
and more flender than the 


the anus. Ses the article CYPRINUS. ' 


wy 22 is the rr moſt round - 
in the bo the cyprini ; its 
5P3 8 1 => uſual 


, Is 
he 


r ITS 48 es, a CIS 


DAC 
uſual length is about ſix or ſeven inches, 
though it will grow much larger. See 
plate LXVII. fig. 1. 

DACQS, Dax, or Ac ds, a city in France, 
capital of the territories of les Landes, 
in the province of Gaſcony, ſituated on 
the river Adour, weſt long. 1“ north lat, 


_ e 
Li 


© 43* 49. x | | 
; DACTYL, NAA vue, dafylut, in antient 


doetry, a metrical foot, conſiſting of 
one long and two ſhort ſyllables, as 
A N ο, and murmWe. 
The dactyl and ſpondee are the only 
feet or meaſures uſed in hexameter verſes; 
the former being eſteemed more ſpright- 
ly, and the latter more ſolemn and grave. 
Accordingly, where great activity is ſig- 


much propriety, as in the following 
verſes of Virgil. 
Quadrupedante putrem ſonitu quatit un- 
gula campum. 
DacTYL1, in antiquity, a name attribut- 
ed to the firſt prieſts of the goddeſs Cy» 
bele, who were particularly called Dac- 
tyli Idzi, becauſe ſhe was principally 
.. honoured on mount Ida in Phrygia. The 
name Dactyli is ſuppoſed to be given 
them on this occaſion, that to prevent 
Saturn from hearing the cries of Jupiter, 


- whom Cybele had committed to their 


cuſtody, they uſed to ſing verſes of their 
- own invention, which; by their unequal 
; . meaſures, ſeemed to reſerable the foot 
Dactylus. | 
+ Sophocles ſays they were called DaQyli, 
from the greek 3:x7va©-, finger, by rea- 
ſon their number was equal to that of the 
fingers, wiz, ten, five boys, and five 
girls ; he adds it is to them we owe the 
invention of iron, and the manner of 
working it. It is a conjecture, that the 
curetes and corybantes were not the ſame 
with the dactyli idzi; that 100 men 
born in Crete were firſt called dactyli; 
that each of them had nine children, who 
were the curetes, and that each of the 
curetes had ten children, who were alſo 
called dactyli idzi, M. Beger makes 
the dactyli inventors of the art of ſhoot- 
ing with bows and arrows. 
DACTYLICverses,: in amient poetry, 
hexamcter verſes ending with a dactyl. 
dee DACTYL and HEXAMETER, 
DACTYLIOMANCY, da#yliomantia, a 
; fort of divination, performed by means 
: of a ring; conſiſting chiefly in holding 
the ring luſpended by a fine thread over 
a round table; on the edge whereof were 
made ſeveral marks with the twenty- 


mo” 
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four letters of the alphabet 3 and as the 
ring, in ſhaking or vibrating over the 
table, happened to ſtop over certain of 
the letters, theſe being joined together. 
compoſed the anſwer required. 
DACTYLIS, in botany, a genus of the 
triandria-digynia claſs of plants, the 
flower of which is a bivalve glume, and 
_ Its fruit a ſingle roundiſh ſeed, contained 
in the cup and flower. whos | 
DACTYLUS, DACTYL, in poetry. See 
the article DACTYL. 
DacTYLus, among antient botaniſts, the 
ſame with DaTE. See Dark. | 
DADO, in architecture, the ſame with the 
dye. See the article DYE. 


N * 
1 


DADMVCHIl, in antiquity, prieſts of the 
nified we find the dactyls uſed with 


| goddels Ceres, ſo called, becauſe, at the 
eaſts and ſacrifices of that goddeſs, they 
ran about the temple, carrying a lighted 
"torch, which they delivered from hand to 
hand, till it had paſſed through them all, 
This they did in memory of Ceres's 
ſearching for her daughter Proſerpine, 
by the light of a. torch, which ſhe kind- 
led in mount ZEtna. | 
DADALA, Zaaxz, in antiquity, two 
_ feſtivals in Bceotia, dne of which was 
obſerved by the Platzans at Alalcome- 
nus, where was the largeſt grove in all 
Bceotia, Here they aſfembled, and ex- 
| poſing ts the open air pieces of ſodden 
| fleſh, carefully. obſerved whither the 
crows that came to feed upon them took 
their flight, ahd then hewed down all 
| thoſe trees on which any of them alight- 
ed, and formed them into ſtatues, which 
by the antient greeks were called dædala. 
The other ſolemnity was by far the great - 
eſt and moſt remarkable of the two, be- 
ing celebrated only once in ſixty years. 
DADIS, Aa. die, among the greeks, a ſo - 
lemn feſtival that laſted three days, dur- 
ing all which time torches were kept 
burning, which gave occaſion to the name. 
DAMON. Tzigecv, A name given by the 
antients to certain ſpirits, or genii, which, 
they ſay, appeated to men, either to do 
them ſervice, or to hurt them. The Pla- 
toniſts diſtinguiſh between gods, dæmons, 
and heroes, The gods are thoſe whom 
Cicero calls Dii majorum gentium. The 
dæmons are thoſe whom we call angels. 
See the article ANGEL, 
Chriſtians, by the word dzmon under- 
| ſtand only evil fpirits, or devils. Jultin 
Martyr ſpeaks of the nature of dzzmons, 
as if he thought them not abſolutely 
ſpiritual and incorporeal, for which 
reaſon he attributes luch actions to them 
. . A8 
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notion among the antient Hebrews, that 
Adam begot dzmons and ſpirits on cer- 
tain fuccubuſes. It is difficult to come 
at a ſatisfactory account of the dæmo- 


is no eaſy matter to e what is meant 

© by the * of dæmons, or devils, 
which is the ſaſt ſpecies of idolatry, ac- 

* cording to the diviſion of the rabhins. 

«© The poets, ſays Minucius Fælix, ac- 

4 knowledge the exiſtence of dzmons z 

the philoſophers make it a matter of 


« it, for he had a demon always at 


de himſelf in all his- actions: the magi 
« are not an ay gen with dæmons, 
44 hut perform all their magical opera- 
« tions by the help of dzmons.” 


dzmons ; and the miners of Hungary, 
pretend that, while they are at work in the 
mines, they often ſee dæmons in the 


J... —!RyRdñ a 


their lights. N 

DEMONIAC, a word x - ry to a per- 
ſion ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed with an evil 
ſpirit, or dæqmon. See DAMON. 
In the romiſh church there is a particular 


— ' e 


e 

Kk See the article EXORCISM. | 
4 DamMONIACS, in church hiſtory, a branch 
t- of the anabaptiſts, whoſe diſtinguiſhing 
ch tenet is, that the devils ſhall be ſaved at 


the end of the world. 

DESION, the macedonian name of the 
month called by the Athenians, antheſ- 
terĩon. See the article ANTHESTERION, 
DAFFODIL, the ſame with the nareiſſus 
of botaniſts, See Naxciss us. 


taniſts. See LiLio-NaRcissus, 
Sea-DAFFODI1L, a genus of plants called 
by latin writers pancratium. See the 
article PANCRATIUM. | | 
DAGO,.or DaGERwoRT, the capital of 
an iſland of the ſame name in the Baltic, 
near the coaſt of Livonia, ſubje& to Ruſ- 
ſia, eaſt long. 21* 30“, and north latit. 


58" 45's 
DAHGESTAN, a country of Afia, bound- 
ed by Circaſſia on the north, by the Caſ- 
pian Sea on the eaſt, by Chirvein, a pro- 
, vince of Perſia on the ſouth, and by 
Georgia on the weſt. Its chief towns are 
 Tarku and Derbent, both ſituated on the 
Caſpian Se — | | 


nology of that people, and therefore it 


er diſpute, Socrates was convinced of 
« hand, by whoſe advice he governed 
The mahometans allow ſeveral ſorts of - 


ſhape of little negro boys, doing them 
no other harm than often extinguiſhing . 


office for the exorciſm of Dæmoniacs. 


Darrobil LILY, the lilio-narcifſus of bo- 


V 


5) DAM 


med without the in- DAHOME, a kingdom of Africa, on the 
" tervention of a body, It was a fabulous 


Guinea-coaft, 1 g 8 : 
DAILE,. in the ſea-language, fignifies 


tue trough for carrying the water off the 


decks, 


DAIRY, a houſe or building where milk, - 


butter, cheeſe, Je. are made or kept. 
See the articles Milk, BUTTER, &c. 
DAISY, the engliſh name of a = of 
plants, called by authors bellis. See 
the article BELL1s. Yo | 
DAKER-HEN, a bird, otherwiſe called 
ortygometra. See ORTYGOMETRA, ' 
DALEBURGH, the capital of- the pro- 
vince of Dalia, in Sweden, ſituated on 
the weſtern fide of the Wener-lake, fiſty 
miles north-eaſt of Gottenburgh, eaſt lon. 
13e, and north lat. 592, +; 
DA LECARLIA, a province of Sweden, 
abounding with iron and copper mines. 


gives name to the aboye province. 
DALECHAMPILA, in botany, a genus of 
the polygamia-monoecia claſs of plants, 
There is no corolla, either in the male 
or female flower: the fruit is a globoſo- 


cells: the ſeeds are roundiſh and ſoli- 


tary, 
DALIA, a province of Sweden, bounded 
on the north by Dalecarlia, on the eaſt 
by Wermeland and the Wener-lake, on 
the ſouth by Gothland, and on the weſt 
by Norway. nip en . 
DALKEITH, a town of Scotland, in 


the county of Lothian, four miles ſouth 


eaſt of Edinburgh, weft long. 2% 40 
and north lat. 55 gof + 1055 
DALIBARD A, in botany, a genus of the 

r claſs of plants, the 
calyx of which conſiſts of a ſingle leafed 
perianthium, divided into five ſegments; 
the corolla conſiſts of five oval, equal 
_ petals, inſerted into the cup : there is no 
2 3 the ſeeds are five in num - 
der, oval, ſmooth, and almoſt of the 
length ot the cup. 3 
DALMATIA, a frontier province of 
Europe, moſtly ſubje& to the Turks, 


but ſome towns on the ſea-coaſt to the 


Venetians: it is bounded by Boſnia on 
the north, by Servia on the eaſt, by 
Albania on the ſouth, and by Morlachia 
and the gulph of Venice on the weſt. 
DAM, or Dix E, See the article Dik kr. 
DAM, the FALLOW-DEER, in zoology, 
a ſpecies of the deer - kind, diſtinguiſhed 
by its ramoſe and compreſſed, or pal - 
mated horns. See CRR Vs. | 


DAMAGE, in law, is generally. under- 


ood 


This is alſo the name of a river, which 


triangular ſcabrous capſule, with three 
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Rood of a hurt, or hindrance attending DAMASKEENING, or Daiaskine; 


a perſon's eſtate : but, in common law, 
it is a part of what the jurors are to in- 
ire of in giving verdi& for the plain - 
tiff or defendant, in à civil action, 
whether real or perſonal: for after giv- 
- Ing verdict on the principal cauſe, they 
are likewiſe aſked their conſciences, 


touching coſts and damages, which con- . 


tain the hindrances that one party hath 
ſuffered from the wrong done him by 
the other. See the article CosTs, 
DAMAGE-CLEER, was a fee of the tenth 
rt in the common pleas, and twentieth 
in the king's-bench and exchequer, ſor- 


merly paid out of all the damages, ex- 


ceeding five marks, recovered in thoſe 
_ courts, in actions of the caſe, covenant, 
treſspaſs, and all others wherein the 
damages were uncertain. ' 


- DAaMAGE-FEASANT, is when a ſtranger's 


beaſts get into another man's ground, 
Without licence of the owner or occu- 
— or otherwiſe, to the 8. 
corn, wood, &c. in which caſe the 
tenant whom they damage may there- 
fore take, diftrain, or impound them, 
as well in the night as in the day; but 

in other caſes, as for rents and 2 
and ſuch like, none may diſtrain in the 
night. 0 


DAM AN, a port town of the hither India, 


in the province of Guzurat, or Cambay, 
ſituated on the weft coaſt, about ven 
miles ſouth of Surat, in 729 20 
long. and 20® north lat. 

It is ſubject to the Portugueſe. 
Cs, or SCHAM, the capital city 
of the ſouth part of Syria, ſituated nine- 


ty miles north eaſt of Jeruſalem, in a 


pleaſant, extenſive, and fruitful plain ; 
eaſt longit. 37 207, and north latit. 330 


15˙ | 
DAMASK, a filk-ſtuff, with a raiſed 
pattern, ſo as that the right fide of the 


damaſk, is that which hath the flowers 


raiſed or ſattined. | 
Damaſk ſhould be of dreſſed filk, bot 
in warp and woof ; and in France, half 
an ell in breadth: they are made at 
Chalons in Champagne, and in ſome 
aces in Flanders, as at Tournay, Ec. 
intirely of wool, 4 of an ell wide, and 
20 ells long. =_ 
DaMasK is alſo applied to a very fine ſteel, 
in ſome parts of the Levant, chiefly at 
Damaſcus in Syria; whence its name. 
It is uſed for ſword and cutlaſs blades, 
und is figely tewpered, Ste STEEL, 


and ſilver is wrought in relievo. C 
are two ways of damaſking, the one; 


of the ground, and there do damage 


the art or operation of beautifying iron, 


eel, Cc. by making inciſions therein, 


and. filling them up with gold and filvec 
wire; chiefly uſed for adorning ſword- 
blades, guards and gripes, locks of 
et. Sc. 

amaſkeening partakes of the moſaic, 
of engraving, and of carving: like the 
moſaic, it hath inlaid work; like en- 
graving, it cuts the metal , repreſentin 
divers figures; and as in cha ng, gold 

here 


which is the fineſt, is when the metal is 


cut deep with proper inſtruments, and 


inlaid with gold and filver wire: the 


- other is ſuperficial only. | Y 
DAMBEA, the capital of Abyſſinia, or | 


Ethiopia, ſituated at the head of a lake, 
to which it gives name: eaſt long, 34%; 


and north lat, 155 
DAMELOPRE, a kind of bilander, uſed 


in Holland for conveying merchandize 
from one canal to another; being very 


commodious for ' paſſing under the 


bridges. 


DAMIANISTS, in church-hiſtory,; 4 


branch of the atitient acephali-ſeveritz; 
They agreed with the catholics in ad- 


—— the IVih council, but diſowned 


any diſtinctions of 
head; and profeſſed one fingle nature, 
incapable any difference ; and yet; 
they called God, the Father, Son and 
Holy Ghoſt. 815 


rſons in the God- 


DAMIE TTA, a port- town of Egypt, 


ſituated on tlie eaſtern mouth of the river 
Nile, four miles from the ſea, and 4 


- hundred miles north of Grand Cairo; 


eaſt long. 32%, and north lat. 310. 


DAMNATA Ttkz4a, among chemiſts, 


the ſame with caput mortuum, See the 
article Cayut. | 


- 


DAMPS, in natural hiftory, noxious 


ſteams and exhalations, frequently 
found in mines, pits, wells; and other 
ſubterraneous places, | | 
Damps are generally reckoned of four 
kinds. The firſt, which is the moſt ordi- 
nary, the worktnen in the mines know i 
when it is coming, by the flame of theit 
candle's becoming orbicular, and by its 
leſſening gradually till it goes quite out; 
as alſo, by the difficulty of breathing. 
Thoſe that eſcape ſwooning, feldom ſuffer 
any harm by it: but ſuch as ſwoon 
away, though they miſs of downright 
ſuffocation, are, on their recovery, tor- 
mented with very violent one. 
eir 
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Their way of cure is to lay the perſon 
down * in a prone poſture, 
with a hole dug in the 2 under his 
mouth ; if this fail, they fill him full of 
good ale, and if that will not do, they 
= conclude the caſe deſperate. ' ' 

| Theſecond kind is the peaſe-bloom damp, 
being ſo called from its ſmell : this damp, 


DAM 1 871 


is well known to all that are verſed in 


DAN 

chemical experiments, that moſt metals 
emit a great quantity of ſulphurous va- 

| pours, during the effervel ſcence they un- 

dergo in the time of their ſolutions, in 
their reſpective menſtruums : this vapour, 


being received into bladders, iv the ſame 
manner with the natural air of Sir James 


 Lowther, has been found to take fire, 
time, but hath never been known to be in the like way, on being let out in a 
mortal. The miners in the Peak of ſmall ſtream, and _— all the phæ· 
Derbyſhire, fancy it ariſes from the great nomena of the natural kind. 5 
number of red trefoil flowers, called © DAMSEL, from the french damoiſel, or 
by them honey ſuckles, with which the damoiſeau, an appellation antiently 
limeſtone meaddws of the peak abound, given to all young people of either ſex, 
Probably the ſmell of this damp gives that were of noble or genteel extraction, 
timely notice to get out of the way. as the ſons and daughters of princes, 
The third is the moſt peſtilential, and knights, and barons: thus we read of 
| the ſtrangeſt of all, if what is ſaid of Damſel Pepin, Damſel Louis le Gros, 
it be true. They who pretend to have Damſel 1 of Wales. 
ſeen it, deſcribe it thus. In the higheſt From the ſons of kings this appellation 
parts of the roof of thoſe paſſages in a firſt paſſed to thoſe of great lords and 
mine which branch out from. the main barons, and at length to thoſe of gentle- 
grove, they ſee a round thing that hangs men, who were not yet knights. 

about the bigneſs of a foot-ball, covered At preſent, damſel is applied to all maids 
with a film of the thickneſs" and colour or girls, not yet married, provided they 
of a cobweb. If this bag ſhould be be not of the vulgar... + 


they ſay, always comes in the ſummer- 


4 broke by a ſplinter, or any other acci- DANAE, in antiquity, a coin ſomerhat 
e. dent, the damp immediately flies out, more than an obulus, uſed to be put inta 
1 and ſuffocates all the company. The the mouths of the dead, to pay their 
d miners have a way of breaking it ata _ paſſage over the river Acheron. * 

de diſtance, by means of a ſtick and long DANCE, an agreeable motion of the body, 
e, rope; and when they have done this, aqdjuſted by art to the meaſures or tune 
t; they -purify the place with fire. They of inſtruments, or of the voicde. 

nd will have it, that it flows from the team Atbenæus concludes, that in the earl 


of their bodies and candles, aſcends up 
into the higheſt part of the vault, and 
there condenſes; and that in time, a 
film growing over it, it becomes 'peſti- 
lential. ll M. WH 

The fourth is the folmipating, or fire- 
damp, Whoſe vapour, being touched by 
the flame of a candle, preſently takes 
fire, and has all the effects of lightening, 


ages of antiquity, they accounted dancing 
an exerciſe bggoming-perſons of honour 
and wiſdom, nd that, as ſuch, it had 
been eſteemed by the greateſt men in all 
ages. Thus, Homer calls Merion a fine + 
dancer, and ſays, that the graceful mein 
and great agility which he h acquired 
by that exerciſe,” diſtinguiſhed him above 
the reſt in the armies of either Greeks 


u8 or fired gun - poder. Theſe are fre- or Trojans, Dancing was in very great 
tly quently met with in the coal! mines, and efteem among the Greeks, even the La- 


ſometimes, though rarely, in the lead- 


-cedemonians encouraged it: but, at 
mines. 1 | 


"Rome, we find the cuſtom was quite 


our The pernicious dampe in mipes, ſhew otherwiſe; for there, to uſe the w 

di- abundantly, that nature affords inflam- Cicero, no man dances unleſs he is mad 
ow able air in ſome eaſes ;/ and we have or drunk: Cicero reproaches Gabinius 
rel? found by experiments, mat art can do wi having danced : and we read, that 


the ſame, and that, very probably, on 
the ſame principles with: the — 
Sir James Lowther, having collected the 
air of ſome of theſe damps in bladders, 
preſerved it ſy well, that whey brought 


Domitian excluded ſeveral members from 
the ſenate for having danced. 
Dancing in general, was by the antients 

divided into cubiſtic, ſpheriſtic, and or- 

eheſtie i the cubiſtic dance was perform- 


ght up to London, it would take fire at the ed with certain wreſtlings and contorſions 
tor· flame of a candle, on being let out at of the body; the ſpheriſtie with a ſort of 
ber e nt of a picce of obacta-pipe, It ball, or bow) play ; dur the orchetic 
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DAN 


was moſt uſual, and what indeed was There is alſo the bearing of a ben 


dancing properly ſo called. | 

Dancing is uſually an effect and indi- 

cation of joy, though Mr. Palleprat aſ- 
ſſures us, that there are nations in South 


America, - who dance, to ſhew their 


ſorrow. It has been in uſe among all 
nations civilized and barbarous, though 
held in eſteem among fome, and in con- 
: among others. It has often been, 
and ſtill is, ſometimes, made an act of 


religion. Thus David danced before the 


ark, to hononr God, and expreſs his 
. excels of joy, for its return into Sion. 
Among the Pagans it made a part of 
the worſhip paid to the Gods, it being 
uſual to dance round the altars, and 
ſtatues ; and at Rome, the ſaliz, who 
were-prieſts of Mars, danced through 
the ſtreets in honour of that God. The 
ts made the Gods themſelves dance. 
he Chriſtians are. not free from this 
ſition, for in popiſh countries cer- 
tain feſtivals, particularly thoſe of the 
ſacrament, and paſſion of our Lord, are 
celebrated with dancing. 
 Rope-Dancer, ſcboenobatet, à perſon who 
walks, leaps, dances, and performs ſe - 
veral other feats upon a ſmall rope, or 
The antients had their rope-dancers, 
who had four ſeveral ways of exerciling 
their art; the firſt vaulted, or turne 
round the rope, like a wheel round its 
axis, and there hung by the heels or 
peck. The ſecond flew or lid from 
above, downwards, reſting on their 
ſtomach, with the arms and legs ex- 
tended. The third ran along a rope, 


- ſtretched in a right line, or up and 


down. Laſtly, the fourth, not on] 
walked on the rope, but made ſurpri- 

. fing leaps and turns thereon. 1 vo. 
This art is lately much improved, as 
well in this nation as in France, and 
ſeyeral other parts of Europe; witneſs 
the admirable feats of ſeveral rope-dan- 
cers, now in this country, who, ſtanding 
only with one foot on the wire, beat the 
drum, ſound the trumpet, play the violin, 
Sc. and all the while the wire is in full 
ſwing. The other feats which they per- 
form on the wire by the help of a ba- 
lance, are too many tobe enumerated here. 
DANCET TE, in Sin ven is when the 
outline of any bordure, or ordinary, is 
indented very largely, the wy: cy of 
the indentures being the only thing that 
diſtinguiſhes it from jndented,  Seg the 
article TNDENTHUD. 4 20 hg 


— 


called double dancette: thus, he bearei 
azute, a bend double dancette argent. 
DANCHE, in heraldry, the ſame with 
. dantelle, according to Guillim: but 
Columbier makes it the ſame with in- 
diented. See the articles INDENTED and 
„ Din ret ER. „ 2: {ls 
DANEGELT;, a tax, or tribute, on every 
hide of land, impoſed on our anceſtors 
the Saxons by the Danes, on their fre- 
quent invaſions, as the arbjtary terms 


of peace, and departure, It was firſt | 3 
impoſed as a-continual. yearly tax upon | 


the whole nation, under king Ethelred, 
It was, levied by William I. and II. but 
was releaſed by king Henry the firſt ; and 
| finally aboliſhed by king Stephen. 
DANIEL, or book of DANIEL, a canonical 
book of the old teſtament, ſo denominated 
from its author. Daniel, who was a very 
extraordinary perſon, and was favoured 
of God, and honoured of men, beyond 
any that had lived in his time. His 
prophecies concerning the coming of the 
_ Meſſiah, and the other great events of af- 
ter times, are ſo clear and explicit; that 
Porphyry objeRed to them, that they 
mutt have been written after the facts 
were done. The ſtile of Daniel is not 
ſo lofty and figurative as that of the other 
. prophets ; it is clear and conciſe, and his 
narrations and deſcriptions fimple and 
natural; and, in ſhort, he writes more 
like an hiſtorian than a prophet,” 
The Jews do not — A 
mong the prophets ; - his book, 
that is 1 ren of the ad chap- 
ter to the end of the 9th chapter, was 
originally written in the chaldee lan- 
guage, the reaſon of which was, that in 
that part he treats of the chaldean or ba · 
byloniſh affairs; all the reſt of the book is 
in hebrew, | The fix firſt chapters of ihe 
book of Daniel are an hiftory of the 
kings of Babylon, and what befel the 
5 3 under their government, In the fx 
alt, he is altogether prophetical, foretel- 
ling not only what ſhould happen to his 
own church and nation, hut events in 
which -foreign princes and kingdom 
were concerned. -/ ,, '. 
DANK, a piece of filver current in Perfia, 
and ſome. parts of Arabia, weighing the 
ſixteenth part of a drachm. It is alſo a 
weight uſed by the Arabians to weigh 
Jewels and drugs. 
DANTELLE, in heraldry, the ſame with 
dancette, - See the article DANCETTE. 


DANTZICE, the papital of regal Pruſſs, 
| 5 : | 1 
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| In the kingdom of Poland, ſituated on 
"the A of the river Weſel, or 
Viſtula, which a little” below falls into 
lat. &$*. N 5 , 9-0 : 
It 8 an excellent harbour, and bas the 
beſt foreign trade within the Baltic. i 

DANUBE, one of the largeſt rivers in 
Europe, which, taking its riſe in the 


ry Black Foreſt in Swabia, runs eaſtward 
rs through Bavaria, Auſtria, Hungary, 
e· and Turky in Europe; diſcharging 
ns itſelf by ſeveral channels into the Pontus 
ft Euxinus, or Black Sea. 
on DAPHNE, SPURGE-LAUREL, in botany, 
d. a genus of the octandria monogynia claſs 
ut of plants; the flower of which conſiſts of 
nd a ſingle petal z the tube is cylindrie, im- 
| perforated, and longer than the limb, 
cal which is divided into four oval, acute, 
ted plane, patent ſegments: the fruit is a 
ery roundiſn berry, containing one cell; the 
red ' ſeed is ſingle, round and fleſhy. 

nd This plant is a ſtrong cathartic, and too 
His rough to be given with ſafety. 

the DAPIFER, the dignity or office of grand 
af. maſter of a prince's' houſhold. This 
hat title was given by the-emperor of. Con- 
hey ſtantinople to the ear of Ruſſia, as a 
868 teſtimony of favour. In France the 
not like officer was inſtituted by Charle- 
ther maign, under the title of Dapiferat ; 
his and the dignity of dapifer is ſtill ſub- 
and ſiſting in Germany, the elector of Ba- 


varia aſſuming the title of arch - dapifer 


coronation of the emperor, to carry the 


* fr diſh of meat to table, on horſe - 
ack. . 
. DAPPLE-BAY, in the manege. When 
wy bay horſes have marks of a dark bay, 
« in they are called dapple bayhss. 
ds DAPPLE-BLACK. When a black horſe has 
oK 1 got ſpots or marks, more black or ſhine- 
f the ing than the reſt of his ſkin, he is called 
oh a dapple-black: g 
dhe DARAPTI, among logicians, one of the 
** modes of ſyllogyſms of the third figure, 
— whaſe premiſes are univerſal affirmatives, 
. and the concluſion is a particular affirma- 
1 Þ tive: thus, e 
e Dax - Every body is diviſible; 
| AP- Every body is a ſubſtance; . 
ern, TI, Therefore, ſome ſubſtance is 
hs diviſible. e 
ap DARBY, the capital of Darbyſhire, ſitu- 
elch ated on the river Dar went: weſt. long. 
8 1? 25, and north lat. 53%, - 
e It gives the title of earl to the noble fa - 
Tv. Vor. II. . el n 
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Baltic Sea: caſt long. 299, and nortn | 
the Ba | L ſioned a ſcarcity of proviſions, particu- 


of the empire, whoſe office is, at the 
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e 8 mily of Stanley and ſends two members 

ta periament. . 
DARDANARTUS, or MonoroLisT, a 

- Name antiently given to ſuch as occa> 


.- larly corn, by laying it up, to raiſe its 
price, in order to ſell it again at an ex- 
travagant rate. See MONO POIT. 
DARDANELLS, two caſtles at the en- 
trance of the Helleſpont, where all ſhips 
going to Conſtantinople are examined: 

eaſt long. 27, and north lat. 40? sf. 
DARE, in ichthyology, the. ſame with 
dace. See the article Dacx. 


DARIEN, a province of Terra Firma, in 


ſouth America, being the narrow iſthmus, 
which joins north and fouth America. 
DARII, in logic, one of the modes of 


major propoſition is an univerſal affirma- 
tive, and the minor and concluſion par- 
ticular afftirmatives : thus, To 


Da- Every thing that is moved, is £ 


moved by another; 
RI Some body is moved; _ 

1. Therefore, ſome body is moved 
ns by another. 
DARK CHAMBER: See the article Ca. 
MERA OBSCURA, = | 
Darx TENT, a portable camera obſcura, 
reſembling a deik, and fitted with optic 
| glaſſes, to take proſpects of landſkips, 

buildings, Soc. e 
DARKING, a market-town of Surry, 
; ſituated ten miles eaſt of Guilford, weſt 

long. 20%, and north lat. 519 18%, - 
DARLINGTON, a market-town of the 
county of Durham, ſituated ewenty miles 


ſouth of the city of Durham: welt long. 


1* x5', and north lat. 54 30. 
DARMSTAT, the capital of Heſſe- 
Darmſtat, in the circle of the upper 


— 
4 
4 


ſyllogiſm of the firſt figure, wherein the © 


Rhine in Germany, ſituated on à river 


of the ſame name, fourteen miles ſouth 
of Francfort, and thirteen ſouth-eaſt: of 

Mientz: eaſt long. 8“ 25, and north 
lat. 49? 4 90 ; 


DARNEL, the engliſh name of the lolium 
of botaniſts. See the article LoL1UM. . . 


DARREIN, in law, a corruption of the 
french word dernier, laft, is uſed in this 


ſenſe in our law, as darrein continu- 


agance, &. N 


Darrein preſentment, the laſt preſentation 


to a church, on which an aſſize lies. 


DART, in aſtronomy, geometry, Sc. See 


the article Sac Ir TA. 


DARTFORD, a market-town of Kert, 
in the Dover - road, fourteen miles 3 | 
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 . eaſt of London: eaſt long. 16, and 
_ 2, north lat. 1% . m 88 
DARTLMOU FH, a borough and port- 
tawn of onſure, ſituated / on the 
efigliſh channel, twenty · ſix miles ſouth 


of Exeter, Which ſends two members ta 
— weſt long. 4%, and north 


at- 5025. 


DART Us, or DAxros, in anatomy, the * 


inner coat of the ſcrotum, compoſed of a 
great number of muſcular or fleſhy fibres, 
hence ſome conſider it as a cutaneous 
muſcle, It is by means hereof, that the 
ſcrotum is contracted or corrugated, 
which is eſteemed a ſign of health. See 
the article SCROTUM. | . 
DARWEND, à river, which, riſing in 
the Peak of Darbyſhire, runs from north 
to ſouth through that county, and falls 
into the Trent. I 
DASYPUS, in zoology, the ſame with 
. armadille. See ARMADILLO. | 
DATA, among mathemazgicians, a term 
for ſuch things or quantities as are given 
or known, in order to find other things 
thereby that are unknown. Euclid uſes 
the word data (of which he hath a par- 
ticular tract) for ſuch ſpaces, lines and 
angles as are given in magnitude, or to 
which we can aſſign others equal. 
In algebra, the given quantities, or data, 
are expreſſed by the firit letters of the 
alphabet, and the unknown quantities 
by the laſt letters ; thus, if the problem 
be, from the ſum and product of two 
quantities given, to find the quantities 
, themſelves, the quantities are repreſented 
by. y and z3.and y = @ the ſum 


ven, and y 3 = 6, the product given, 


ee the article EQUATION. 5 
DaTa alſo expreſſes, in philoſophy and me- 
dicine, any quantity which for the ſake 
of a preſent calculation is taken for 


nted to be ſuch, without requiring an 


immediate proof for its certainty, called 
alſo the given quantity, number or 
power. 4 
DATE, in.law, is the deſcciption. of the 
day, month, year of our Lord, and 
year of the reign of the king, in which 
a:'\deed. or other writing was made. 
Antiently deeds had no dates but only 
of the month and year, and now, if in 
the date of any deed, the year of our 
Lord is right, though the year of the 
king's reign be wrong, it ſhall not hurt 
* the ſame. A deed is good, though it 
has no date of the day, or if that be miſ- 
token, or though it contains an im- 
poſſible date; but chen he that pleads 


* 


ing has a date in law, and that is the 
da of the delivery; and where there is 


dioecia · decandria claſs of plants, the cup 


DATisf, in logic, a mode of ſyllogiſms 


are 
tuch a deed, muſt ſet forth the time whin DATIVE, among grammarians, the _ 


= \ 


. 


it was delivered : for every deed or writ. 


none, à plaintiff, it is ſaid, may count 
it of fag r 
In writings of importance, the date 
mould be written in words at length. 
In letters, it is uſually written in figures. 
As ante-date is a date prior to the real 
time when the inſtrument was ſigned. 
A poſt-date is that poſterior to the real 
time when the inſtrument was paſſed. 
DaTE, dafylus, the fruit of the phoenix, 
or palm-tree. See PHOENIX, 
Dates ace eſteemed moderately ſtrength- 
ning and aſtringent, for which reaſon 
they are prefcribed fordiarrhceas that are 
_ habitual, for weakneſſes of the ſtomach, 
and for Tongthening tha womb z but 
at preſent, we make little uſe of them in 
England. The beſt for medicinal pur- 
poſes are thoſe of Tunis, and the coun- 
try thereabout, of Egypt and many 
parte of the eaſt; the dates of Spain, 
And the ſouth of France, though they 
look well, being never perſectly ripe, 
and very ſuhject to decay. They are to 
be choſen large, full, freſh, of a yellow 
colour on the ſurface, ſoft and tender, 
not too much wrinkled, and ſych as 
have the pulpy part either of a good 
white throughout, or elſe reddiſh to- 
ward the ſurface, and white toward 
the kernel, Dates the hundred weight 
pay 11. 14%. 4;38d. on importation ; 
and draw back onexportation x1. 118. 6d. 
They are preſerved in t different 
ways; ſome preſſed and dry, others 
preſſed more moderately ; but the belt ale 
thoſe not preſſed at all, only moiſlened 
with the juice of other dates, as they 
are packed up in baſkets or in ſkins. 
DATE-PLUM, in botany a name uſed 
by ſome for. the diofpyros, a .diſtint 
genus of plants. See DIOSPYROs.. 
DATISCA, in botany,' a genus of the 


of which conſiſts of five leaves: there 
are no flower-petals z and its fruit is 4 
triangular, unilocular capſule, contain- 
ing a great number of ſeeds. 


in the third figure, wherein the major is 

an univerſal affirmative, and the minor 

and concluſioniparticular affirmative pro- 

poſitions, Fot example, 

Da- All who ſerve God are kings; 

11 Some who ſerve God are poor; 

581. Therefore ſome who are poor 
| kings. 
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DAU 
caſe in the declenſion of nouns, expreſ- 
ſing the relation of a thing to whoſe 
profit or loſs ſome other thing 1s re- 
ferred. It is called dative, becauſe uſually 
governed by a verb, implying ſomething 
to be given to ſome perſon. In engliſh, 


*. a N 
DTU RA. THORN-APPLE, in botany, 


a genus of the pent 
clas of plants : the flower confiſts of an 
infundibuliform petal ; the fruit is a 
ſubovated, bilocular, quadrivalvular, and 
commonly prickly capſule, fixed to the 
baſe of the cup; the ſeeds are numerous 
and reniform. See plate LXVII. fig. 2. 
The thorn-apple is narcotic, and dange- 
rous to be taken internally; but a cata- 
plaſm of its leaves and ſeed is commend- 
ed for burns. 
DAUCUS, the CARROT, in botany, a 
genus ot plants belonging to the pen- 
tandria digynia claſs. The general flower 
is unequal: the proper one conſiſts of 
five inflexo-cordated TR the exterior 
ones being the largeſt, There is no pe- 
ricarpium : the fruit is of an oval figure 
every way covered with rigid hairs, and 
is diviſible into two parts: the ſeeds are 
two, of a ſuboval figure, convex and 
hairy on one fide, and plain on the 
other. See plate LXVII. fig. 3. 
There are two kinds of daucus-ſeeds 
kept in the ſhops, diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of daucus creticus, and daucus 
vulgaris. The ſeeds of the daucus 
creticus come principally from Germany 
and the Levant ; theſe ſeeds are to be 
choſen freſh, ſound, and large, not duſty, 
and of an acrid taſte. They are very apt to 


be carefully looked into, as they have no 
virtue when that is the caſe, The ſeeds 


the ſame general virtues ; they are pow- 
erful diuretics, and much celebrated as 


thick and viſcid humours, and promote 
the menſes. 


four leſſer hot ſeeds of the ſhops, 
DAVENTRY, a market-town of North- 
15%, and north lat, 32 12, 


the-article CM1LD. 


As they required greater expences to 
educate and ſettle them. in the world, 


[ 851 ] 


the dative is expreſſed by the ſigns zo or 


entandria-monogynia 


breed inſects, and muſt, on that account, 


carminatives and uter ines: they attenuate 


Many people eſteem tbe 
ſeed of the common daucus a remedy. for 


the ſtone: the cretic kind is one of the 


amptonſhire, ſituated about ten miles 
north of Northampton: weſt long. 27 


DACH TER, flia, a female child. See mf 


HA. 


than ſons, they were for that reaſon 
more frequently expoſed by the antients. 
Thoſe who had no legitimate ſons, were 
obliged, by the athenian laws, to leave 
their eſtates to their daughters, who were 
confined to marry their neareſt relation, 
'otherwiſe to forfeit their inheritance, as 
we find to have been practiſed among 
the Jews, many of whoſe laws ſeem to 
have been tranferibed by Solon. And if 
an heireſs happened to be married before 
her father's death, this did not hindec 
the neareſt relation to claim the in- 
heritance, and even to take the woman 
from her huſband. f 
DAUGHTER of a voice, among the Jews. 
See the article BATH-KOL. | 0 
DAVIDISTS, in church-hiſtory, a ſect of 
chriſtian heretics in the XVIth century; 
ſo called from David George, their lead - 
er, who began by giving out that he was 
the Meſſiah, and was ſent into the world 
in order to people the kingdom of heaven, 
which was quite empty of inhabitants, 
for want of virtuous and good men: he 
rejected marriage, and denied the re- 
ſurrection. 9 ä . 
DAVID'S, or St. David's, a city, and 
| biſhop's ſee, of Pembrokeſhire, fitunted 
near the jriſh channel, about rwenty 
miles north weft of Pembroke: welt 
long. 52 2&', and north lat, 522 
ST. David's is alſo the name of a town 
and fort ſituated on the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel, in the hither India, about eighty 
miles ſouth of Fort. Saint George : eaſt 
long. 79? 40, and north lat. 1145. 
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DAVISs STRATTS run north weſt from 


Cape Farewell, in 60% north lat. to 
Baffin's Bay, in 809 north lat. ſeparating 
Greenland from North America. 
Davis's QUADRANT, the ſame with back- 
ſtaff. See QUADRANT and BacksTAFF, 


of the cretic and common daucus have. DAVIT, in a ſhip, that ſhort piece of 


timber with a notch at one end, wherein, 
| by a firap, hangs the fiſh block. See 
plate LXVII. fig. 4. 8. 
The uſe of this block is to help up the 
floke of the anchor, and to faſten it at 
© the ſhip's bow, or loof. The davit is 
' ſhiftable from one fide of the ſhip to the 
other, as there is occaſion. 8 
There is alſo a ſmall davit in the ſhip's 
boat, that js ſet over her head with a 
ſhiver, in which is brought the buoy rope, 
wherewith' to weigh the anchor; it is 
ade faſt to the carlings in the boat's 


DAUPHIN, a title given to the eldeſt ſon 


of France, and heir preſumptive of the 


5Qz. crown, 


* 


- „ 


1 
,-erown, on account of the province of 
Dauphiny, which, in 1343, was given 
to Philip of Valois, on this condition, 
Be * Humbert, dauphin of the Viennois. 

The ſeigneurs, or lords of Auvergne, 
have likewiſe borne the appellation of 
dauppbin, but the dauphins,of Auvergne 
held it not till a good while after thoſe of 
the Viennois, and even received it from 

them. | 51 : 
DAavuPHiN, in the hiſtory of ſhell-fiſh, a 
ſpecies of cochlea, or ſnail, with a round 
mouth. See the article COCHLEA, 
DAUPHIN-FORT, a fort built by the 
French, on the eaſtern coaſt of the iſland 
of Madagaſcar: eaſt long. 48, and 
ſouth lat. 2425. | 
DAUPHINE, or DAUPHiNY, a province 
of France, bounded by Burgundy on the 
north, by Piedmont on che eaſt, by Pro- 
vence on the ſouth, and by the river 
Rhone, which ſeparates it from Langue- 
doc and the Lyonois, on the weſt, 
DAY, according to the moſt natural 
. and obvious ſenſe of the word, figni- 
fies that ſpace of time during which it 
continues to be light; in contradiſtinftion 
to night, being that partition of time 
wherein it is dak; but the ſpace of time 
in which it is light, being ſomewhat 
vague and indeterminate, the time be- 
teen the riſing and ſetting of the 
ſon is vſually locked on as the day: 


and the time which lapſes from its ſet- 


ting to its riſing again, the night. 
The word day is often taken in a larger 
ſenſe, ſo as to include the night's o; 
or to denote the time of a whole appa- 
rent revolution of the ſun round the 
earth, in which ſenſe it is called by ſome 
a natural day, and by others an arti- 
-. ficial one: but to avoid confuſion, it is 
- uſual to call it in the former ſenſe 
ſimply the day, and in the latter a 
nychthemeron, by which term that ac- 


ceptation of it is aptly denoted, as it 


' implies both day and night. 
The 


: twenty-four parts, ca hours, which 


are of two ſorts, equal and unequal, or | 
| moon; of the next, to mars; of the next, 
to mercury; of the next, to venus: 
hence the days of the week came to be 


temporary. See the article HouR. 
Diftereot nations begin their day at a 


different hour: thus the Egyptians be- 
from whom _ 


gan their day at midnight, from 

- Hippocrates introduced that way of 
reckoning into altronomy, and Coper- 
nicus and others have followed him: but 


/ 


A 5 MP... - apo 
next day; and not twice twelve, ac- 
metb 
The Babylonians began their day at ſun- 

. riſing, reckoning the hour immediately 


© hour of tke day, 
. reckoned in this way are called the Ba- 


began their nychthemeron at ſun-ſetting ; 
hours, as we do, reckoning twelve for | 


for the night; ſo that their hours con- 


their hours are called temporary : thoſe 


equal, becauſe then thoſe of the day and 
night are ſo; The Romans alſo reckoned 


. nets were antiently looked upon as pre- 
according to the following order : ſaturn 


they denominated each day of the week 


ſide the firſt hour of the nychthemeron. 
Thus aſſigning the firſt hour of Saturday 


the third to mars, and ſo the twenty- 
ſecond of the ſame nychthemeron will fall 


it will fall to the ſun to preſide; and 


nychthemeron 2 divided into it e 
led by the like manner of reckoning, the 


* ſaturn, ' ſolis, lune, martis, mercurii, 
Jovis, and wveneris; and among us, by 
the names of Saturday, Sunday, Mon- 
- the greateſt part of aſtronomers reckon R day, Sc. . e | 

the day begun at naon, and ſo count DaY, in a legal ſenſe, relates to the day of 


. 3gnty-four hours, all the 9% of the + appearance of parties, or the continuanc 


DAY 


rorting to the vulgar computation. The 
of beginning the day at mid- 
night prevails alſo. in Great Britain, 
France, Spain, and moſt parts of Europe, 


before its riſing 7 5 the twenty - fourth 
rom whence the hours 


bylonic. Io ſeveral parts of Germany, | 


they begin their day at ſun-ſetting, and 1 | 
reckon on till it ſets next day, calling that 
the twenty-fourth hour: thele are gene- 


rally termed Italian hours, The Jews alſo 
but then they divided it into twice twelve 
the day, be it long or ſhort, and twelve 
tinually varying with the day and night, 
the hours of the day, were longer than 
that of the night, for one half year, and 
the contrary. the other; from whence 
at the time of the equinoxes became 
their hours after this manner, as do the 
Turks at this day, This kind of hours 
are called planetary, becauſe the ſeven pla- 


ſiding over the affairs of the world, and 
to take it by turns each of theſe hours, 


firſt, then jupiter, mars, the ſun, venus, 
mercury, and laſt of all the moon: hence 
from that planet whoſe turn it was to pre- 


to ſaturn, the ſecond will fall to jupiter, 


to ſaturn again, and therefore the twenty- 
third to jupiter, 'and the laſt to mars : 
ſo that on the firſt hour of the next day, 


firſt hour of the next will fall to the 


diſtinguiſhed by the latin names of die 
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Co of ſuits, where a day is given, &c. See 
he the article Esso. 

d. In real adions there are common days 
n, and ſpecial days given by the judges, in 
e. an aſſiſe, &@c, -- . 

n- Dars in bank, are days ſet down by Ra- 
ly tute. or order of the court, when writs | 
th | ſhall be returned, or when the party ſhall 
Is appear on the writ ſerved, They fay 
a- RS allo, if a perſon be diſmiſſed without day, 
y, RS he is finally diſcharged. . l 

nd ars of grace, are thoſe granted by the 
nat court at the prayer of the defendant, or 
ne ; plaintiff, in whoſe delay it is. 

lſo DarYs of grace, in commerce, are a cuſto- 
g; | mary number of days allowed for the 
lve payment of a bill of exchange, &c. after 
for the ſame becomes due. : 

Ive Three days of grace are allowed in Eng- 
on- land; ten in France and Dantzic ; eight 
ht, | at Naples; fix at Venice, Amſterdam, 
han Rotterdam, and Antwerp; four at Frank- 
and fort; five at Leipſic; twelve at Ham- 
nce burg; ſix in Portugal; fourteen in Spain; 
1ole thirty in Genoa, .&@c, ' 215 

me DAaY-LIGHT, in our law; ſome time after 
and ſun-ſetting, and before ſun-riſing, being 
ned | accounted part of the day, when the 
the hundred- is liable for any robberies com- 
2urs mitted within that time. | 
pla- DaY's-MAN, in the north of England, an 
pre- " arbitrator. or perſon choſen to determine 
and an affair in diſpute. . R 
urs, Days of prefixion in the exchequer, ſee the 
turn article REMEMBRANCERS., _ 

nus, Dog-Davs, dies caniculares. See the article 
ence ANICULAR DAxs. 2 

veek Lady DAY, See the article LADY. 

pre- Puarter-DAY. See the article QUARTER, 
ron. Stationary DAYS. See SrATION AR. 


ntercalary DAY. See INTERCALARY. 
DAY-COAL, among miners, an appella- 
tion given to the upper ſtratum of the 
coal, or that which lies next the ſurface 
of the earth. | 


DAZE, among miners, denotes the fame 


rday 
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nty- 
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article TELAUGIA. | © 
DEACON, dau, one of the three ſacred 
orders of the chriſtian church. The 


next, word is ſometimes uſed in the New Tefta- 
nus: ment for any one that miniſters in the 
to be ſervice of God, in which ſenſe biſhops 
F dies and preſbyters are ſtiled deacons ; but in 
curii, its reſtrained ſenſe, it is taken for the 
s, by third order of the clergy, as appears from 
Mon- the concurrent teſtimony of antient wri- 

ters, who conſtantly ſtile them miniſters 
ay of of the myſteries of Chrift, miniſters of 
ance epiſcopacy and the church, and the like, 


of 3 


0 


8s 1 
The firſt inflitution' of this order is re- 


with the telaugia of naturaliſts. See the. 


1 3 
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corded in Acts, ch. 5. 


Kg 


As to the office of deacons, the moſt com · 5 


mon and ordinary was to be attendant on 
the biſhops and preſbyters in the ſervice of 


the altar, to take care of the holy table and 


all the ornaments and utenſils belong- 


ing to it, and, in the next place, to re- 


ceive the offerings of the people, and to 
preſent them to the prieſt 5 at the ſame 
time reciting the names of thoſe that of - 
fered. In ſome churches; tho not in all, 
: the deacons read the goipel both before 
and at the communion ſervice ; but their 
moſt peculiar office was to aſſiſt the biſhop 
and preſbyters in the adminiſtration of 
the euchariſt, at which their buſineſs was 


to diftribute the elements to the people 


who were preſent, and carry them to thoſe 

who were abſent. © That they were never 
allowed to conſecrate them at the altar, 
appears from the teſtimonies of Hilary, 
Jerom, and the author of the conſtitu- 


tions. They were permitted, however, 


to adminiſter ſolely the ſacrament of b 

tiſm in ſome caſes. Another part of 

office of deacons, was to be a ſort of mo- 
nitors and directors to the people in the 


exerciſe of their public devotions in te 


church; for which purpoſe they made 
uſe of certain known forms of words, to 
give notice when each part of the ſervice 
began. Whence they are ſometimes called 


leponnfunse, the holy cryers of the church. 
-* Deacons had, by licence and authority 


from the biſhop, a power to preach, to 
« reconcile penitents and grant them ab- 
ſolution, and to repreſent their biſhops in 


general councils. Their office out of the 


church was to take care of the neceſſi - 


tous, ſuch as orphans, widows, priſon- 


. ers, and all the poor and ſick Who had 
any title to be maintained out of the 


public revenues of the church; to en- | 


quire into the morals and converſation 
of the people, and to make their report 
thereof to the biſhop. Whence, on ac- 
count of the variety of buſineſs, it was 


- uſual to have ſeveral deacons in the ſame | 


church. eee Ne a 

In the romiſh church, it is the deacons 
office to incenſe the officiating 'prieſt or 
prelate; to lay the corporal on the altar; 
to receive the paten or cup from the ſub- 


dieacon, and preſent them to the perſon 


officiating; to incenſe the choir; to receive 
the pax from the officiating prelate, and 
carry it to the ſub-deacon; and at the 


g po ntificahmaſs, when the biſhop 


the | <> wary 5 
— | 73 to put the mitre on is head, 


4 


his head 
and. 


\ 


nud to take off the archbiſhop's pall, and 
it on the altar. In England, the form 

_of ordaining deacons, declares that it is 
their office to aſſiit the prieſt in the diſtri- 
* bution of the holy communion ; in which, 


agreeably to the practice of the antient 


church, they are confined to the admini- 


ſtring the wine to the communicants, A 


dencon, with us, is not capable of any 
_ecclchaftical promotion, yet he may be 


_ = chaplain to a family, curate to a bene- 


ficed clergyman, or lecturer to a pariſh 
church. He may be ordained at twenty- 
three years of age, anno currente; but it 
is expreſsly provided, that the biſhap ſhall 
not ordain the {ame perſon a prieſt and 
deacon in the ſame day. Deacons, ac- 
cording to St. Paul, ſhould be chaſte, ſin- 
cere, and blameleſs; neither great drink- 


ere, nor given to filthy lucre ; they ſhould 


Hold the myſtery gf the faith in a pure 
conſcience, and ſhould be well approved 


| defore they are admitted to the miniſtry, 


ACONESS, a female deacon, an order of 

- women, who had their. diſtinẽt offices and 
| ſervices in the primitive church. This 
office appears as antient as the apoſtoli- 


cal age; for St. Paul calls Phoebe a ſer- 


vant of the church of Cenchrea. The 
original word is J:daowg, anſwerable to 
the latin word miniſtra. Tertullian calls 
them vwidue, widows, becauſe they were 
commonly choſen out of the widows of 
the church; and for the ſame reaſon Epi- 
phanius, and the council of Laodicea, 
calls them apeoCoridag, elderly women, 
berauſe none but ſuch were ordinarily 


taken into this office. For, indeed, by 


That ſhe ſhould be a widow, 


ſome antient laws, theſe. four qualifica- 
tions were required in every one that 
was to he admitted into this order. 1. 
2» That 
ſhe. ſhould be a widow that had borne 
children. 3. A widow that was but 
once married. 4. One of a conſiderable 
e, forty, fiſty, or fixty years old. Tho” 

ail theſe rules admitted of exceptions, 
Concerning their ordination, whether it 

- was always performed by impofition of 
bands, the learned are much divided in 
their ſentiments. Baronius and Valefius 
think they were not, and make no other 
account of them than as mere lay-per- 
ſont. But the author of the conſtitutions, 
ſpeaking of their- ordination, requires the 

+. biſhop to uſe impoſition of hands, with a 
form of prayer which is there recited. 
We are not, however, to imagine, that 
- this ordination' gave them any power to 
execute any part of tbe ſacerdotal office. 


i 
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They were only to perform ſome inſe- 


. chiefly relating to the women for whoſe 


that the whole ceremony might be per- 


office was to be private catechiſts to the al 
women catechumens who were preparing il 


diſtreſs ; to miniſter to the martyrs and 
mens gate in the church; and, laſtly, to 


church, regulate their behaviour, and pre- 
governeſſes. 
. where at once, but continued in the greek 
DEACONRY, the order or miniſtry of the 
DEACONRY, diaconia, is alſothe name of the 


in their reſpective quarters, Antiently, 


gions of the city, 


tals, under the direction of as many car- 


'DEAD-Man's HFAD, in 
or promontory near 
_ wall, between St, Mawes and Fowey. 

- DEAaD-MENS-EYES, in the ſea-langua e, 2 


faſtened to the chains: the crow-feet 
. reeve alſo through theſe holes; and, in 


hole, .thro* which the lanyards are paſſed 


* 
* 8 


F 


rior ſervices of the church, and thoſe 


ſakes they were ordained. One part of 
their office was to afliſt the miniſter at 
the baptizing of women, to undreſs them 
for immerſion, and to dreſs them again, 


formed with all the decency becoming ſo 
ſacred an ad ion. Another part of their 


for baptiſm. They were likewiſe to viit ll 
and attend women that were ſick and in 


confeſſors in priſon ; to attend the wo- $ 
aſſign all women their places in the 


fide over the reſt of the widows, whence 
in ſome canons they are ſtiled , 
This order, which ſince 
the tenth or eleventh century has been 
wholly laid afide, was not aboliſhed every 


church longer than in the latin, and in 
ſome of the latin churches longer than in 
others. 8 

deacon or deaconeſs, See DEACON, Sc. 


chapels and oratories in Rome, under the 
direction of the ſeveral cardinal deacons 


_ 
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they were ſeven in number, as the dea- 
- conry of St. Maria in the broad way, the 
deaconry of St. Euſtachio near the Pan- 

theon, Cc. anſwering to the ſeven re- 

They had hoſpitals 

annexed to them for the diftribution of 
alms, and an adminiſtrator for temporal 
concerns, called the father of the dea- 
conry, who was ſometimes A prieſt. and 
ſometimes. a layman. At preſent, there 
are ſourteen of theſe deaconries, or hoſpi- 


dinals. 


ography, a cape 
rigony in Corn- 


kind of blocks with many holes in them, 
but no ſheevers, whereby the ſhrouds are 


ſome ſhips, the main-ſtays are ſet taught 
in them ; but then they have only one 


, ſeveral times. See plate LXVII, fig. LL 
EAD-NETTLE, a genus of plants 415 
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by botaniſts -lamium.. See, LaMtun. 
D £aD-PLEDGE, the ſame with mortgage 


. See the article MORTGAGE. © _ 

f DEAD-RBCKONING, in navigation, the 
f calculation made of a ſhip's place by 
. means of the compaſs and log ; the firſt 
4 ſerving to point out the courſe ſhe ſails 
" on, and the other the diſtance run, From 
E | theſe two things given, the ſkilful ma- 
ſo | riner, making proper allowances for the 
3 variation of the compaſs, leeway, cur- 
be L cow, &c. is enabled, without any ob- 
g RE fervations of the ſun or ſtars, to aſcertain 
bit the ſhip's place tolerably well, See the 
5 articles COURSE, SAILING, COMPASS, 
2 CURRENT, LEE-WAY, Ec. 

'0- D:cav-ri5inG, among ſailors, that part of 
to WE a ſhip which lies aft, between the keel 
* and the floor-timbers, next adjoining to 
aſt the ſtern-poſt, under the bread-room in 
eu a ſhip of war, « 5 "Ag 
mY DEAD-ROPES, on board a ſhip, ſuch ropes 
* as do not run in any block. 8 
* DEAD-SEA, in geography, a lake of Judea, 
ey into which the river Jordan diſcharges it- 
eck ſelf ; being about ſeventy miles long, and 
: in twenty broad. RY 


The water of this lake is both falt, and 
nauſeouſly bitter; and the bitumen-it af- 


the fords exactly reſembles pitch, from which 
c. it can . e diſtinguiſhed by its ſul - 
— phureous ſmell and taſte. 5 


dDEAD-TOPS, a diſeaſe incident to young 
trees, and cured by cutting off the dead 
parts cloſe to the next good twig or ſhoot, 
and claying them over as in 


grafting, 
„the See the article GRAFTING. +. - 
Pan- EAD-WATER, at ſea, the eddy · water juſt 
1 Te- aſtern of a fhip, ſo called, becauſe it does 
pitals not paſs away ſo (wift, as the water run · 
Mn 0 ning by hen ſides does. They ſay, that 
poral a ſhip makes much dead water, when ſhe 
dea. has a great eddy following her ſtern. 
. and EADLY Feud, in law, a profeſſion of an 
10 irreconcilable hatred, till a perſon is re- 


venged even by the death of his adverſary. 
This enmity was allowed in the old ſaxon 
laws: for where any perſon was killed, 
if a pecuniary. ſatisfaction was not made 
to the kindred of the ſlain, it was lawful 
for them to revenge themſelves, by arms, 
on the murderer, Eg; 
EADLY-CARROT, a plant called by bo- 
taniſts thaphia, See THAPSIA.: - 
EADLY-NIGHTSHADE, a name given to 
the belladonna of botaniſts. See the ar- 


ticle BELLADORNa, . 
ly * ADS, among miners, denotes. the earth 
paſſe or other foſſile ſubſtances which -incloſe 
ig. 5 the ore on every ſide. Hence, _ breaking 


19 the deads, is 
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the removing theſe ſub- 
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on their work, . 8 
DEAFFORESTED, a term found in la- 
books, ſignifying that a place is diſcharg- 
ed from being a foreſt, or freed from the 
füoreſt- laws. 8 
DEAFNEss, che ſtate 


of a perfon who eĩ- 
ther wants the ſenſe of Rearing, or has it 
greatly impaired. „„ 
The cauſes of deafneſs are a cutting of 
the external ear, or an obftruftion of the 
auditory paſſage, from wax, or other 
things ; from a rupture of the membrane 
of = tympanum; or when it is cor- 
roded, or ulcerated, or the 'auditory 
nerve is obſtruted or compreſſed. Exter- 
nal cauſes, are falls from high places; ex- 
ceſſive noiſe, ſuch as the exploſion of can- 


non; likewiſe acute diſeaſes near their bY. 


ſtate, which are like to terminate 
critical hæmorrhage. 
As to the prognoſtics, 


** 


hard to remedy. A deafneſs. in acute 
- diſeaſes, with crude urine, foretells a 
delirium: but when the ſigns of coftionare 
good, it portends a critical hæmorrhage. 
With regard to the cure, if the obſtruc- 
tion be in the external cavity of the ear, 
it is diſcernible by the ſight., If there is 
occaſion to ſyringe the ear, a decoction of 


age and roſemary flowers will be proper, 
with equal parts of water and white- 


wine: but great caution ſhould be uſed, 
Some pump the head with warm bath 
Waters: ſome ſay, the eggs of ants bruiſ- 
ed, and put into the ear, with the juice of 


an onion, eures the moſt inveterate deaf- 


ſometimes perform a cure. A critical 


deafneſs will ceaſe of itſelf, Etmuller 


recommends amber and muſk; and hard- 


neſs of hearing has been often cured by 


putting a grain or two of muſk imo the 
ear with cotton, FEA tam | 


Hoffman ſays, deafneſs ſometimes ariſes 


from a ſlackneſs of the auditory nerves, 
which often happens from too great a 
humidity, which, if neglected, will ter- 
mioate in a perpetual and incurable deaf - 
_ neſs, and may 
time, 
Some, for this purpoſe, recommend equal 
parts of {pint of lavender and hungary- 
Vater, N 0 arm 
the ear,... Lindanus adviſes the gall of en 
cel, mixt with ſpirit. of vine; and others, 
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| ſtances for the conveniency of carrying 


— 


thoſe who are born · 
deaf are rarely cured. A real deafneſs is 


neſs. Others affirm, that a ſalivation will 


diſperſed, if taken ia 
by proper cephalics and ſudorifics.. 
or 


ich ſhould be dropt warm into 


_ the fumes of ſulphur conveyed into the 


ear with a pipe or funtiet: but regard 


muſt always be had to the cauſe, if diſ- 


|  Coverable, 


| Ueiſter 
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Heiſter informs us, that medicina] waters 
' drank in the ſummer time pretty largely, 
are the beſt means as preſervatives, and 
for curing diſorders of the ears; and that 


they often perform more than any other 
remedies whatever. ; 


being able to learn any language, at leaſt 


= eyes, in ſome meaſure, ſerve them for 
ears, they may ſometimes underſtand 
what is ſaid, by obſerving the. motion of 

the lips, tongue, &c. of the ſpeaker. + 
DEAL; a thin kind of fir-planks, of great 


ae the trunk of a tree into a great 
many longitudinal diviſions, of more or 
Jeſs thickneſs, according to the purpoſes 
they are intended to ſerve. 

"\ Deals are rendered much harder, by 
throwing them into ſalt - water as ſoon as 
they are ſawed, keeping them there three 
or four days, and afterwards drying 
them in the air or ſun ; but neither this 
. nor any other method yet known, will 

1 preſerve them from ſhrin king. 
11 Deals called Burgendorp deals, the hun- 
5 dtred containing fix ſcore, pay on impor- 
tation 31. 8 8. $,42d, and draw back 
31. 38. the rate 12 l. Meabro deals, fix 
tcore, pay 11. 2s. 1078 8d. and draw 
back i]. 18. the rate 41. Norway deals, 
fx ſcore, pay 1 J. 8 8. 7 Id. and draw 
back 1 J. 68. 3 d. the rate g l. Spruce 
deals, fix ſcore, pay 41. 58. to 4 d. and 
draw back 31. 18 8. 9 d. the rate 15 l. 
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nies not particularly rated, exceeding 
twenty feet in length, pay 4l. 5 8. 107884. 
and draw back 31. 18 8. gd. the rate x51. 
| Deals from Sweden, or any other coun- 
1 try, of twenty feet in length or under, not 
; otherwiſe rated, the 120, pay 11. 8 8. 7 3d, 
f and draw back 11. 6s, 3 d. the rate 51, 
ö DEAL, in geography, a port town of the 
T ; county of Kent, between which and the 
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rides in the Downs, in going out or com- 
{ ing home: it is. about fixty ſeven miles 
7 $08 pes a of London; eaſt long. 1 30%, 
| and north lat 51“ 166. * 
DEAN, an ecclehaſtical dignitary in cathe- 
Ural and collegiate churches, and head of 
the chapter. obs Bag 
As there aꝶ two foundations of cathe- 
dral churches in England, the old and 


ating deans, Thoſe of the oid founda- 


$ PD 
% 


in the common way: however, as the 


uſe in carpentry: they are formed by 


Deals from Ruſſia, and all other coun- 


[ 856 ] 
much after the manner of biſh 


chapter electing, and the King granting 


Thoſe born deaf are alſo dumb, as hot 

— Thoſe of the new foundation, whoſe 

deanries were raiſed __ the ruins of 
c 


ſtalled by virtue of the king's letters pa. | 


deans of cathedral and thoſe of "04s ny 


diction in themſelves, though ſometimes | 


Ig this ſenſe the word is applied to ihe 
chief of certain peculiar churches t 


ls. FL 
Rural DE an, called alſo archpreſbyter, ori. 


D 


_ Govdwin-ſands, the ſhipping uſually 


DEA and CHAPTER, are me biſhop's coun- 
and to aſſent to N 
As a deanry is a ſpiritual dignity, a man 


ſame church. 77 
Bee od de new, ſo there are two ways of cre- Dax, in geography, the 


tion, founded before the "ſuppreſſion of 


9 * N 
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DEA 
monaſteries, as the deans of St. Paul's, 
Vork, Sc. are raiſed to that dignity 


| | the 
king firſt, ſending his congẽ Helle, the 


his royal afſent, the biſhop confirms him, 
and gives his mandate to inftall him, 


priories and convents, fuch as the dean; 
of Canterbury, Durham, Ely, Norwich, 
Wincheſter, Sc. are donative, and in- 


tent, without either election or confir. 
mation. Canoniſts diſtinguiſn between 


churches. The firſt, with their chay. | 
ter, are regularly ſubje& to the juriſdic. 
tion of the biſhop. As to the latter, } 
they have uſually the-contentious. juriſ- 


this belongs to them in common with the | 
chapter. There are eathedral churches 
which never had a dean, and in which 
the biſhop is head of the chapter, and in 
his abſence, the archdeacon : ſuch are the 
cathedrals of St. David and Landaf, 
There are alſo deans without a chapter, 
as the dean of Battle in Suſſex, dean of 
the arches, Cc. and deans without a ju- 
riſdiction, as the dean of the chapel royal. 


chapets 


ginally exerciſed juriſdiftioa over ten 
churches in the country, and afterwards 
became only the biſhop's ſubſtitute, to 
grant letters of adminiſtration, probate 
of wills, Sc. to convocate the clergy, 
and fignify to them ſometimes by letters, 
the biſhop's will, and to give induction 
for the archdeacon. Their office is nov 
loſt in that of the archdeacons and chan- 
cellors, - 5 1 : 

EAN of a monaftery, vas a ſuperior eſta- 
bliſhed under the abbot, to eaſe him in 
taking care of ten monks, whence be 
was called decanus. 


cil to aſſiſt him in the affairs of religion, 
grant which the 
biſhop ſhall make to bind his ſucceſſors. 
cannot be a dean and prebendary of tht 


name of a forelt 
in Glouceſterſhire, lying northward of tl 
nyer Severn. f * 8 
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| | des. ES a or” . ho 2 ; | 
brau- Trost, the faite with > is the hove-tiote of 'theſs animals, 'wHen 
le diarthroſis, See DIAKTHROStS, © the male or female woo each other. 


generally conſidered as DE BENE ESSE/, 4 latin phraſe uſed in 
tion of the ſoul from tbe body; our law ina doubtful meaning, as to take 
in which ſenſe it ſtands o 


e BEAT H, mors, ib gi 
fe e 


n, | ofed to life, or do a thing de bene ef, is toallow it at 
n. which-confiſts in the union « Phy- preſent to de well done; but when it 
le - ficians teach, that as the life of thoſe ani- comes to be. more fully examined, then 


of mals we call perfect conſiſts in 4 conti- to ſtand or fall according to the merit of 


ns nued flux and reflux of the blood, ner- the thing. Ih the ehancery, upon a mo- 

h, vous juice and air, to and from the'prin- tion for one of the defendants: of à fait 
in- | cipal organs, 'ſo a man may be reckoned to be examined, the court frequently or- 

* dead when he no longer breathes, arid ders it to be done de Bene off, viz. that his 

u. his heart and arteries Have left off all cir- depoſition mall be taken, and allowed or 

en i culation and pulſation, But Dr. Steven- / ſuppreſſed at the hearing of the cauſe up- oo 
a fon, as we find in the Medical Effays, on the Full debate of the matter as the == 
ap- does not admit this doctrine, being of court ſhall think fit. Alſo where a com- 

lic- | opinion, that after the motion of the ' plainant's witneſſes are ſick or aged, or 
ter, | heart, arteries, and Jungs ceaſes, there going beyond ſea, ſo that he js in danger 

il often remains a ſmall degree of vital prin- of lofing their evidence, the court of 

mes | ciple deſerving attention, He then pro- chancery will order them to be examined 

the | poſes a theory of his Ar in conſequence __ de bene effe, in which caſe they are valid, 

he of which it ſeems, that death does-not in- if the plaintiff has not an opportunity of 

hich evitably attend an intire organic reſt of examining them afterwards. IO 


din 
e the 
daft, 


what we call the ſolids of the body; nay, DEBENHAM, a market-town of Suffolk, 
that one cannot be called dead, till the about twenty miles eaſt of Bury : eaft 
energy of the blood is ſo far gone, that, longitude 1% 20, and north latitude 
— aſſiſted by all poſſible means, it 82 x Fox 0672931 N 


pter, b 0 200. 8 2 

.n of can never be again able to fill and ftimu- DEBENTURE, a term of trade uſed at 

A jus late into contraction the right ſinus ve- the cuſtom-houſe for a kind of certificate 

oyal, noſus, and auriele of the heart, © ſigned by the. officers of the cuſtoms, 

0 che Men, ſays lord Bacon, fear death as chil- which entitles a merchant exporting goods - 
8 ot dren fear the dark; and as that natural to the receipt of a bounty or . 


fear in children is increaſed by fright= All merchandiies that are defigned to be 


ori- ſul tales, ſo is the other. Groans, con- taken on board for that voyage being en- 

r ten vulſions, weeping friends and the like, tered and ſhipped, and the ſhip being re- 

wards ſhew death tervible 3 yet there is no paſ= gularly cleared out, and failed out of ß 
te, to fion ſo weak but conquers the fear of ir, port 2 ber intended voyage, debentures SY 
robate and therefore death is not ſuch a terrible may be made out from the exporter's en- 

ergy, enemy. Revenge triumphs over death, tries, in order to obtain the drawbacks, 


etters, 
luQtion 
$ now 
| chan» 


love flights it, honour aſpires to it, dread allowances, bounties or premiums; which _ 
of ſhame prefers it, grief flies to it, and debentures for foreign goods, are to ba + 
ner OR The ſame noble au- paid within one month after demand, 5 
thor thinks it the” office of a phyſician to And in making out theſe dbbentures, it 
E as well as to reſtore - muſt be obſerved, that every piece of _ 

health, e e 25 vellum, parchment, or paper, containing 

In law, there is a natural death anda any debenture for drawing back cuſtoms - 

civil death: natural, where nature itſelf - or duties, muſt, before writing, be tam} 

expires ; civil, where a perſon is not ace - "ed, and pay a duty of eight-pence. 


Ir eſta- 
him in 
ence be 


*s coun- tually dead, but adjudged' fo by law. The form of debentures vary, according 
eligion, Thus, if any perfon, for whoſe" life an to the merchandiſe exported. In the exe- 
bra. the tate is. granted, remains beyond fea, or cution of debentures for tobacco, it muſt 
cceſſors. | 


is otherwiſe abſent ſeven years, and 8 be particularly obſerved, x. That deden- 
a 


„a m proof made of his being living, he ſhall © tures for the ſame quantity, may be made _ 
of the de accounted naturally dead. in one of more parchments. 2. That . 
aTH-WATCH, in Zoology, an "inſet the exporter's oath muſt be printed, ſpe * _ 
a ſorel nearly of the fize of the common louſe, eifying whether he acts for himſelf or be  *. 
rd of tht prequent among old wood, furniture, Sc. commiſſion. If exported to any other 7 


It is of an oblong and flattih figure, and foreign ports than thoſe of Ireland, the 
ff a pale brownjlh-white . Word Ireland muſt be added naſa 's th 
poiſe, reſembliog the beating of u watch, afterGreat Britain, 4, That et no tobacco 
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may be conſumed on board ſhips of war of ty teſtator, the action ought to be in 
the aetnedt, - 1s Es HERE 
ties, and been manufactured in Great DEBILITY, among phyſicians, a relaxa- 
tion of the ſolids, accaſioning oftentimes 
: weak neſſes and faintings. 1 
5. That the eight pounds per hogſhead . DEBRECHEN, a town of upper Hungary, 
about ſeventy-ſeven miles eaſt of Buda: 
eaſt long 
_ tude 47 


in Europe, but what has paid full du- 


Britain, no drawback is to be allowed 
for tobacco exported in any man of war, 


of 3 50 pounds, or more, allowed for 
draught at importation, muſt not be de- 
ducted on exportation. 6. That deben- 


j "LS 


itude, 21“ 10“, and north lati- 
45 TY 


" 
0 , ' 


* tures for tobacco exported to Ireland, DEBRUIZED, in heraldry, a term pe- RM | 


muſt not be paid til} a certificate be pro- 
. duced, teſtifying the landing thereof. 7. 
That no perſons may wear to the ex- 
portation, but ſuch. as are permitted to 
. ſwear to debentures for other goods, In P 
_ debentures for all 3 th goods, 
no perſon may be admitted to ſwear to 
the exportation, but the true exporter, 
either as a proprietor, or, who being em · 
ployed by commiffion, is concerned in the 
direction of the voyage. All kinds of de · 
bentures before delivered or paid to the 
exporters, are entered into a ſeparate book 
kept for that purpoſe by the collector and 
comptroller of the cuſtoms. See the ar- 
ticle BOUNTY. "EP | 
EBENTURE, in ſome of the acts of par- 
. liament,- denotes a kind of bond or bill 
. firſt given in 1649, whereby the govern- 
ment is charged to pay the ſoldier cre- 
. ditor, or his aſſigns, the-money due on 
auditing the account of his arrears. 
DeBENTURE is likewiſe uſed in the exche- 
quer, and given to the king's ſervants for 
the payment of their wages. Ts 
DEBET, among merchants, ſignifies the 
ſums due to them for goods ſold on cre- 
dit, for which they have charged their 
Journal or ledger. It is more particu- 
Bos underſtood of the remainder of 
debts, part of which has been paid on 
account. N | 
DEBET, among book-keepers, is. nſed to 
expreſs the left-hand page of the ledger, 
to which are carried all articles ſupplied 
or paid, on the ſubjeR of an account. 


© DEBET and SOLET, in law, are formal 


words uſed in divers writs, ſometimes 
both together, and ſometimes only debet. 

As if a perſon by writ ſues to recover 
any right whereof his anceſtor was diſ- 


_ ſeized, then he uſes the word debet alone: charge R's) i 
| but where he ſues for any thing that is DEBT 70 the king, coniprehends in it 1 


now firſt of all denied him, in that caſe he 
uſes debet and ſolet. 3 
DEBET & DETINET, Fe owes and detaint, 
in law, are terms uſed in bringing of 
actions. Debt againſt an heir, mutt be 
in the debet and detinet; but againſt 
. executors, for money due in the time 


. mal, debarred of- its natural freedom, by 
any of the ordinartes being laid over it. 


lie for it; and where one owes a ſum of 


on a mutuatus lies. Debt lies alſo on a | 
recognizance; ſo upon a ſtatute merchant, | 


ings are to be well conſidered, by which al 
- ſum due muſt be rightly ſet forth : thu, i 


debt, damages, and cofts of ſuit, Bur F 


things due to the king, whoſe debts 2 


vntil his debt is ſatisfied, he may prot 


_ debts, where the principal is 9 — 7 


culiar to the Engliſh, by which is inti- 
mated the grievous reſtraint of any ani- 


EBT, debitum, in law, any thing due to 
another, whether it be money, goods, or 


| ſervices z or, the action brought tor re- 1 | 
covering the ſame. þ - 


Where money is due upon any ſpeciality, 4 a 


an action of debt, and no other, lies. Ou 
a bond, debt may be brought againſt the 


obligor or his heir, who has lands by de- 
ſcent, if the executors have not ſufficient 8 
to pay it; and an heir mediate may be 
ſued for debt, as if he were an immediate 
heir, If a perſon acknowledges, by deed, 


that he has ſo much of another's money i 


in his bands, here the action of debt will 


money to another, who hath his note un · 1 
der hand, without a ſeal, action of debt 


which is in nature of a bond, or obliga - A 


non: but it is ſaid to be otherwiſe, in caſe i 
of a ſtatute ſtaple. Kr 


Whether an action of debt be brought on A 
a bill, bond, leaſe,  &c, the ſeveral writ- 


GO a a 12 


the plaintiff warrants his action, and the , 


if it be for rent, the time of commence. 
ment and ending muſt be ſpecified ; ard 
the judgment, where the demand is in 3 
the debet and detinet, is to recover the 


in a debt on a ſingle bill, a defendant Wl 
may plead payment, before the action ll 
brought in bar; and, on bond, he my 
bring in the principal, intereſt, and co 
pen ing the action, and thereupon be dil 


FP, =, cz» —© _ Wu A 
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2 
rents, iſſues, amerciaments,, and oth Wl 


preferred before thoſe of a ſubject; 1108 


the, debtor from the arreſts of other 
Pledges ſhall not be diſtrained for they 


EBTO Y 
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a regular decagon, when all the: fades 
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DEBTOR, a perſon who owes any thing 
a- to another, in contradiſtinction to ere 
es ditor, which is he to whom the debt is 
owing. A 5 a * o ö L 
v. Where debt is a ſimple contract, it fol- 
a: lows the perſon of the debtor, and, it is 
ti- ' ſaid; not of the creditor, as to actions 
n brought, Sc. n f 
pe- RR GT here have been divers ſtatutes diſcbarg- 
ti- ing debtors out of priſon, when they 
ni- nad no effects to pay their creditors, See 
by de article PRIsoũũ EXE. 
it. DEBTOR, in merchants accounts. See the 
e to article Boox-K ETI c. 
or DECACHORDON, in antiquĩty, a muſi- 
re- cal infirument with ten ſtrings, called by 
3 the Hebrews haſur, being almoſt the ſame 
lity, as our harp, of a triangular figure, with 
On 8 an hollow belly, and ſounding from the 
t the lower part. n ALIA 31 
; de- PECAGON, in geometry, a plane figure 
cient with ten ſides and ten angles: it is called 
iy be 


and angles are equal. 


deed, ; If we ſuppoſe the radius of a circle to be 
vn / rr o , 


k ; 3 13 N > ob JP LES 
be the fide of a decagon inſcribed in that 
circle. Again, ſuppoſing the fide of a 
decagon to be 1, the area thereof will be 


a 
chant, : | 8.69 ; whence as 1 to $.69, ſo is the 
bigs. WY e of the fide of any given decagon 


to the area of that decagon. "Ts 
ECALOGUE, dave, the ten pre- 
cepis or commandments delivered. by God 


which tables of ſtone. . 

ind the There are ſeveral refined ſpeculations con- 
z thus cerning the promulgation of thole divine 
metice- Jaws, as whether they were delivered by 
1: and! an angel, deputed by God for that pur- 
1'is in pole, or by the deity himſelf ; and, ff by 
over the the latter, whether it was the firſt or ſe- 


cond perſon of the godhead that took up- 
on him te be the legiſlator. of the Jews : 


> aRien but theſe are debates of ſuch a nature, 
he may that nothing can be concluded about 
nd col them. The Jews, by way of excellence, 
n be d (call theſe commandmepts the tex words,” D 


from whence they had | afterwards the 


Le = name of decalogue: but it is to be ob- 


nd other erved, that they joined the firſt and ſe- 
lebts 28 ond into one, and divided the laſt into 
ect: a" 2: they, underſtand. that againſt feal- 
V protein, 10 relate to the flealing of men, or 
{ other e idnapping; alleging, that the ſtealing 
for ther ene anothers goods or property, is for- 
Kcien, iddes in the laſt commandment, 

BTO be Talmudiſts, and after them Poſ- 


839 J 


to Moſes, after engtaving them on two 


D E C 


tellus, pretended that the decalogue wag 
written, or engraved, in letters of light, 
i. 2. luminous, ſhining letters, and that 
the engraving went quite thro? the tables. 
The emperor Julian objected to the de- 
calogue, that the precepts it contained 
(thole only excepted which concern the 
worſhip of falſe gods, and the obſervation 
of the ſabbath) were already fo familiar 
to all nations, and ſo univerlally received, 
that they were unworthy, for that very 
- reaſon, to be delivered, by ſo great a le- 
giſlator, to ſo peculiar a people. The 
church of Rome has ftruck the ſecond 
- commandment quite out of the deca- 
logue, and to make their number com- 
plete, hath ſplit the tenth into two. The 
., reaſon of which may be eaſily conceived, 
ECAMERIS, a term uſed by ſome wri- 
ters upon ſound, to denote a tenth part. 
See the article SOUND, | 
DECAMERON, a work containing the ac- 
tions or converlations of ten days. Boc- 
. cacio's Decameron conſiſts of one hundred 
- Novels, related in ten days. | 
DECAMPING, in military affairs, is the 
marching of an army from the ground 
where it before lay encamped. See Came, 
DECAN, a province of the bither India, 
. bounded by the province of Cambaya, or 
Guzurat, on the north; by Golconda 
and Berar, on the eaſt ; by Viſapour, on 
the ſouth; and by the Indian ocean on 
the weſt, Its chief inland town is Au- 
rengabad, and upon the coaſt the town of 
Bombay 725 - 
DECANDRIA, in the linnzan ſyſtem of 
botany, a claſs of plants, the great cha- 
racteriſtic of which is, that they have 
hermaphrodite flowers, with ten ſtamina 
in each, See BOTANY, STAMINA, c. 
DECANTA TION, among chemiſts, &. 
the gently pouring off a liquor from its 
feces, by inclining the lip or canthus of 
the veſſel ; whence the name, 
+ The defign of this operation, is in order 
to have the liquor free from the ſediment, 
Which, upon ſtanding, it lets fall to the 


bottom of the veſlel, 


ECANUS, in roman antiquity, an officer 
. who preſided over ten other officers, and 
was head of the contubernium, or ſerjeant 
of a file of ſoldiers. . | | 
DECAPITE', or DeFFairT, in heraldry, 
See the article DEFFAIT. eG 
DECAPROTI, decemprimi, in roman an- 
tiquity, officers for gathering the tributes 
„„ Gods ater 9; as 
Ihe decaproti were alſo obliged to pay 
for the dead, or to anſwer 4 the empe- 
sR3 ror 


* 


FEE Tn _PrE 


ror for the quota parts of ſuch as died, 
out of their own eſtates, | a 
DECASTYLE, in the antient architec- 
ture, a building with an ordonnance of 
ten columns in front, as the temple. of 
Jupiter Olympius was. 9992 
DECEIT, dolut, in law, à fubtile trick, or 
device, to which may be added all man- 
ner of craft and colluſion, or underhand 
practice, uſed to defraud another, by any 
means whatever, r 
Deceit is an offence both by common law 
and by ſtatute. All practices of defraud- 
ing. or endeavouring to defraud, another 
of his right, are puniſhable by fine and 
impriſonment, and "ſometimes pillory, 
Sc. and there is a writ called deceptione, 
that lies for one who receives injury or 
damage, Sc. | 1 
A writ of deceit lies againſt attornies, 
for loſſes ſuſtained by their default; alſo 
- 8painſt bakers, | brewers, and other arti- 
. ficers, for not ſelling good commodities, 
or refuſing to perform a bargain : in all 
which caſes, they are, by ſtatute, liable 
to penalties in proportion to their offenct, 
DECEIVED, in the manege : a horſe is 
aid to be dereiyed, upon a demivault of 
one or two treads, when working, for 
| inſtance, to the right, and not having 
vet finiſhed ny half the demivault, he 


is preſſed one time br motion forwards, 


with the inner leg, and then is put to a 
reprize upon the left, iti the ſame cadetice 
with whith he began; and thus he re- 
ains the place where the demivault had 
been begun to the right; and works to the 
left: thus a horſe may be dectived upon 
any hand. 
PECEMBER, in chronology, the Hf 


month of the year, conſiſting of thirty- . 


one days, and {6 called as being the tenth 
month in the roman year, which com- 
menced with March. See the artigles 
YEAR and MonTh:; 4 oy 
DECEMPEDA, Niue, in antiquityg a 
rule or rod divided imp ten feet, esch of 
which was fabdivided into inches, and 
thoſe into digits, uſed in theaſpritig of 
| lard, and, by architects, in giving the 
proper dimenſions and proportions to che 
parts of their Buildings. 5 
DECEM TALES, in law, a writ that iſſues 
directed to the Theriff, wheteby he it 
, ances to — 8. a 455 of jury- 
men, Where a full jury doe not appear 
ona trial at bar. math | | 
DECEMVIRI, in roman antiquity, ten 


" tboPitratey choſen antivally at Reine, 10 


* 


govern the commonwealth infted of cor- 
ſuls; with an abſolme power to draw vp 

and make laws for the people. 8 
One of the decemviri had all the enſigns 
and honours-of the fiinftion, and the reſt BY 
had the like in their turn, during the ll 

year of their decemvirate; In them was 
veſted all the legiſlative authority ever en- 


7 2 
3 
0 


»4 


Joyed by the kings, or, after them, by the Tl 
conſuls. It was the decemviri drew up 2 
the laws of the Twelve Tables, thence 


called leges decemmirates, which were tbe 
Whole of the roman law, for a confider- 
able time. Kee e 2 
There were alſo other decemoiti, created 
on frequent emergencies, to manage and 
regulate certain affairs, as condbaing ⁵⁶ 
onies, preſiding at feaſts; taking care 
of facrifices, keeping the ſibyls books, &c. 
DECENNALIA, antient roman feſtivals 
celebrated by the emperors, 'every/ tent 
| 1 of their reign, with ſacrifices, games, 
id largeſſes for the people. The em- 
eror Auguſtus firſt inſtituted theſe ſo- 
| _— in which 1 8 by 
his ſucceſſors : a me time the peo- 
; — offered ws EE the-empetar, AY 
for the perpetaity of the empire, which 
ere therefore cue wite' #t#hdlic. 
Auguſtus's view in eſtabliſhipg tlie deten 
nali Was te preſerve the empife and the 
ſovereign. er withdut dr re- al 
ſtraint t6 the people.” © - | 
DECENNARY, in our old la- bots, i 
den6tes the precin& or diftrift of ten fri- 
burghs. See the Wext article 

DECENNIERS, Decinens, or Don! 
NERS, in our antient law, futh as had 
che overſight of ten fribürgtw; for the 
maintenance of the king's daes the 1i- 
— of whoſe juriſdiction Was Ealled de. 
na. * , = 
Theſe ſtem to hive had a great authority 
in the time bf the Saxons, taking cogni- ll 
_— cauſes within their circuits, and 
' | Fedre wrotigs; by way of jadgment. 
| firch 4 perſon a8 by ofith of loyalty to bs Wl 
— was ſettled in the combination ot il 
deicty of ſuch a dorein. = 
DECEPTIONE, in law, a wfit which lies 
in caſes of dettit. See Dzczrr. © i 
DECIDUOUS, ah appellation chiefly vil Wl 
in reſpet to plants: thus, the calyx « Bl 
cup of a flower is ſaid to he deciduous, „ 
ven it falls alotig with the flower-petils 
| kid, dn the contrary, it is ealled perma- i 
rare fallen. 


* 
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nent, when it remains after they art 
Againy Gciduoitslehes uk: thoſe 11 


1 


N * 
— 


+4 
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910 
fall in autumn, in contradiſtindtion to 


f thoſe of the ver -greens, which remain 

/ ( 

ns ECTES Taru, in law, 4 Wilt that 

u b agninit 2 juror, for Biving "taken 

he money P. ib ſit, ob ac- 
count of giving his verdiet. 

2 This writ is fs called becauſe it recovers 

me ten you as much a3 5 * | 1915 wk 
i ſon, though not a party in ine Tan, | ma 

ice ring a writ in the Hache of the king 

the od Fimlelf and recoyer the like ; one 

er. alf to the crown, and the other to the 

informer or proſecutor, . which action the 

ted ing may not releaſe by pardong after it 
2 - Oo a ps a wes £4 

ing ir, in een, an Aſpebt 6r poli 

24 tion of two N when they are di ant 

from each other a tenth part of the zodiac. 


ECIMAL Aa81THMETIC, the art of com- 


4 Yi * * 
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places of the ſame denomination are ſet 


under one another, as in the following 


vals W. N * 
uting by decimal fractions. 

— att 15 crion, that whoſe deno- 
em. mins tor is always 1, with one or more 
* cyphers: thus, an unit may be jmdgined 
* to be equally divided into 16 parts, and 

f each of theſe into 10 mote 3 i that by a 
Pe continual decimal ſubdivihon the unit 


may be ſuppoſed to be divided into 10 

100, 1000, Be. equal parts, kalled tenth, 
undredth, thouſandih n unit. 

In decimal fractions, the hgures of the nu- 


. = erator are only expreſſed, the dehomina- 
be tor being omitted, becauſe it_is known to 


de always an unit with ſo many cyphers as 
there are places in the numerator, A deci- 
mal fraction is diſtinguiſhed from an inte- 


; ger with a point prefixed, as. 2 for 287 34 
$ had for 428» .567 for 18885 Sc. The fame 
r the $ obſerved. in mixed numbers, as 678.9 
be li or 67855». 67.89 for 67556, 6-789 for 
d de- 65432, Sc. a ben nig Aci 

; yphers at the right hand of a decimal 
hority | fraction alter not value for . 5 or 
ogni. So or. Sooo is each of them of the lame 
s, and value, equal to 28, of f but ey phers at 
ment. the left hand, in a detimal fraction, de- 
pnily reaſe the value in a-tenfold -proportion ; 
to his for og is 7353 . 005 is 45H, «0005 is 


TSS) Oe. * 
a common denominator, 
even ſuppoſing, all of, them to conſiſt of 
he ſame number of places; fo. 3, 45, 
»067, .cob8y, may be written thus, 30 


1yx 0 4 | . 3000 
duovs, +4500, . 0670, oo8g 3 al which conſiſt· 
,petils ing of four places, their common deho- 
perch: mmator js an unit with four cyphiers, 
APs perm ieeny 3 4a N Re 
z whic adition and ſubtra Sion of derimah are 
ie ſary in Whole numbers, When the 


— 


Decimal fractions are eahly reduced into 


place of the dividend, - as the firſt 
- - cant figure of the quotient is to be 3 that 


examples; ö Yo „ „ 
_ 34.25 From 26.3 
Add 3.26 Sobtract 25 

Sum 37.275 Rem. 16.375 


In multiplication the work is the ſame * 
in Whale numbers, only in the product, 
ſeparate, with a point, ſo many ggures 
to the right hand as there are fractional 
places both in the multiplicand and mul- 
tiplier z then all the figures on the left 
hand of the point make the Whole number, 
and ſhoſe on the right a decimal fraction. 
It is to be noted, that if there be not fo 
many figures in the product, as ought to 
be ſeparated by the preceding rule, then 
place ayphers at the left, to complete the 


number, as may be ſeen in Example V. 


Ex. I, Mult. 456 Ex. II. Mult. 45.6 
. N 33-342 - s 

| 1368 Product 971.28 
bean 55 456 A „„ f 8 


5 a I 912 - * . 8 Fo 
Prodact 9712.8 ce T ee 
ee eee eee 


7 m 9.213 
Or rar BY Product . 
Example IV. Multiply cg. 6 
TH * 7. | by 0. 213 


Product o- Oi 

In diviſion the work is the ſame as in 
whole numbers, only in the quotient, ſe- 
parate, with a point, ſo many figures to 
the right hand for a decimal fraction, as 
there are fractional places in the dividend, 
more than in the diviſor, becauſe there 
muſt be ſo many fractional places in the 
diviſor and quotient together, as there 
are in the dividend, £1 
As diviſion of decimal fractions is ex- 
tremely dithcult, eſpecially with regard to 


the value of the figures of the quotient, 


we'ſhall here give a general rule for afcer- 
taming their values, viz. _ 
Rule, place the firſt multiple of the divi- 


ſor under the dividend, as in operations 
of common divifion ; then will the unit's 


place of this multiple ſtand under ſuch a 
uit. 
is, the firſt fignificant figure of the quo- 
with the figure of thedividend which ſtands. 
above the unit's place of the multi . 

. 1 9 8 


* 


tient will be of the ſame name, or value, 


dc L 862 1 


This role will hold in all caſes. 1. When 
the number of decimals are equal in 
the diviſor and dividend, the quotient 
will de integers, or whole numbers: 

ſor placing the firſt multiple of the divi- 
: for undec the dividend, 


Example I. according to the rule, 
3.45029 78035 (Exam. 1.) the unit's 
25238, . place 5, is found to 
„4425 ſtand under ꝗ, the place 
4225 ol tens in the dividend; 


; ſo that z, the firſt fi- 
_ pure of the quotient, mult be tens alſo, 
and g, the next figure, units. 2. When 
the number of decimals in the dividend, 
exceed thoſe in the diviſor, as in Ex- 
ample II. where 2, 


8 ** the unit's pes of 
24˙307 n 32.12 the multiple of the 
| | Lie . diviſor, ſtands un- 


5 der 8, the place of 
tens of the dividend ; whence 3, the firſt 
| figure of the quotient, muſt be tens alſo ; 
and 2, the next figure, units; ſo that 
the remaining figures, 12, muſt be deci- 
mals. This is done, more ſhortly, by 
making as many figures of the quotient 
decimals, as there are more decimal places 
in the dividend than in the divifor. 3. 
When there are not ſo many decimal 


places in the dividend, as there are in the 
diviſor, cyphers muſt be added to the 
right hand of the dividend, to make them 
equal; thus, to divide 192.1-by 7,684, 
7 Bxanole III. 48 in Example III. 
xample III. add "two cyphers, to 

| 7-684) 192109035 make the decimals 
15:32? equal; and, by the 

38420, above rule, the quo- 
38420 tient 25 will be found 

+ -- to be integers, as 5, 
the place of units, ſtands under 9, the 
place of tens. 4. If after diviſion there 
are not ſo many figures in the quotient 
as there ought to be decimal parts, ſup- 
ply this defect by prefixing cyphers to the 
quotient found: e Example IV. 

; the quotient by di- 

) e z — is found 'to 

937 4675 s be 758 and, by 
— 2 the above rule, the 

| ' firſt figure, 7, 

e decimal place of 


ought to ſtand in th 


_ - thouſandths, which it is made to do by 


| prefixing two cypher s. 
— rations are reduced 

of the ſame valve, by dividin 

rator by the denominator. 


Thus, I=I22=.5, and 3—3:22 = +75» 
1 4 4 


10 decimals 


#%s 


g the nume- 


\ 


DECIMAL $CALES are thoſe which are de. 
 DECIMATION, a puniſhment 


and as many were drawn out as mad: nl 


ence may be known. 2. No Word can 


DE 
2. 4.000006, Ct. 
= a nearly, | 


cimally divided, | = 
| nflifted by Bll 
the Romans on ſuch ſoldiers às quitted WW 
their poſt, un d themſelves coward. al 
ly in the field. The names of all th: 
guilty were put into an urn or helmet, 


_- 
T'- 


| 


1 


8 


N In all languages, however, the 2 
; | 


fo 


be without a vowel. 3. A word of one 1 


letter is always a vowel, or a conſonant Wl 


ſonants. 5. Double vowels may be at dhe 


by a. ſingle letter, the letter is a vowel, 


letters qu ate always followed by a vow! Wl 
than another, as do the conſonants, ac 


DECISE, a town of the Orl 


DECK. of a ſbip is a planked floor fron 


with an apoſtrophe. 4. The vowels re. 
cur much more frequently than the con- 
beginning of a word, but not double con- 
ſonants. 6. Double characters at the be- Wi 
ginning of a word are always vowels. il 
7. Short words of two or three letters Wl 
have two or three, or one or two conſo- Wl 
nants. 8, The yowels are therefore mot Wil 
eaſily learned from the ſhort words which Wl 
are to be firſt conſidered by the decipher: Wl 
er. 9. If double characters ate preceded il 


10. In languages abounding with diph- il 
thongs one vowel is often joined with an- 
other. 11. The letter that precedes o Wil 
follows double conſonants, is, if a conlo- Wl 
nant, always one of the liquids, I, n, :,'. 
12, If two different characters occur, of al 
which the latter is often conjoined wit 
various letters, and the former is nevi! al 
found either by itſelf, or followed by any 
other letter, thoſe two ate gu, 13. The Wl 


y 
14. One vowel recurs more frequent) 


1 1 
1 


* 


cording to the language, S. 

Orleanois, in 
France, ſituated on the river Loire, about 
fifteen miles ſouth-eaſt of Neyers : cal 
long. 30 32/, and north lat. 46 40, 


ſtem to ſtern, upon Which the guns * | 
5 þ 1 an ; : 


- — 
EL Ia 2a) „ Mt ata: ho. Lhd * 
=P \ : 

0, 

# S - = 


'DEC 
and where the men walk to and fro. 
Great ſhips have three decks, firſt, ſe · 
cond, and third, beginning to count from 


le. the lowermoſt. „ he 

| Half 8 from the main maſt to 
b the ſtem of the ſni pp. i 
1 | Quarter-deck is that aloft the ſteerage, 


reaching to the round - houſe. 


the Fluſn · deck is that which lies even in a 
it, right line fore and aft, from ſtem to ſtern. 
ade A rope-deck is that made of cordages, in- 
and terwoven and ſtretched over a, veſſel, thro' 


which. it is eaſy to annoy an enemy, who 
comes to board her. They are little uſed 
but by ſmall veſſels, to defend them from 
_ privateers. - . 

ECKENDORF, a town of Bavaria, in 
Germany, ſituated on the Danube, about 
thirty ſeven miles ſouth · eaſt of Ratiſbon: 


hich ealt longitude 136, and north latitude 
her- 148? 45% * . 

he ECLAMATION, a ſpeech made in pub- 
. lic, in the tone and manner of an ora- 
an- tion, uniting the expreſſion of action to 
iffer the propriety of pronunciation, in order 


Ito give the ſentiment 


its full impreſſion 
upon the mind. 3% 


>nant Among the Greeks, declamation was the 
Is re art of ſpeaking indifferently on all ſub- 
con- eeds, and on all fides of a queſtion. 
at the VV ith us it is reftrained to certain exer- 
e con- Meiſes which ſcholars perform, to «each 
he be- hem to ſpeak in public. - 


owels. al 
letters 


conſo- Paint of the plaintiff, in an action againſt 


e molt he defendant, where the plaintiff is ſup- 
which poſed to have received ſome Ine, This 
:ipher- if cclaration ought to be plain and certain, 
eceded eccauſe it impeaches the defendant and 
vowel. bliges him to anſwer thereto. It is alſo 
1 diph- Rn” expolition of the writ, with the addi- 
ith an- on of time, circumſtances, &c, and 
des of Wl uſt be true as well as clear, for the 


conſo- 7 ourt will not take things in it by impli- 


n, 11, 1. ation! and it ſets forth the names both 
cur, dk the plaintiff and defendant, the nature 
ed with nd cauſe of the action, Cc. and the da- 
is never Mage received, | 7 — 


| by a ecclaration, in an action real, is termed a 
_ Theſe unt. See the article CounT. © 

a vowel rA ATIO in alſo uſed for a confeſſion 
equent|) 1 | hich the quakers are obliged to make and 
ats, 2c blcribe, inſtead of the oaths of ſupre- 

ac, Sc. See ArrIKMATION. 

mois, in CLARATION, a term of the cuſtom- 
e, Abort oule, and of commerce in France, con- 
ers; ea pins a particular account or invoice of 


40's 
gor fron i 


hat is contained in the bales, Ee. 
$ be, e | | | 
guns Bl 


FX ' LY * * *** 


CLARATION, in law, is a formal 
ſhewing in writing the ground of com- 


. . brought to the offices for entrance in ward 


1 86 


* 


» 
— i 


p Eo 


or outward, 


DECLENSION, in grammar, an inflexion 


of nouns according to their divers caſes, 


. as nominative, genitive, dative, Cc. It 
is a different thing in the modern lan- 


guages, which bave not properly any 


caſes, from what it is in the antient greek 


and latin. With reſpe& to languages, 


where the nouns admit of changes, ei- 


ther in the beginning, the middle, or 
ending, declenſion is properly the expreſ- 


_ Gon of all thoſe changes in a certain or - 


der, and by certain degrees called caſes. 


With regard to languages, where the 


nouns do not 
ſame number, declenſion is the expreſſion 


mit of changes in the 


of the different ſtates a noun is in, and 
the different relations it has; which diffe- 
rence of relations is marked by particles, 
and called articles, as a, the, , to, from, 
by, &c. See ARTICLE. 


DECLENSION of a diſeaſe is when it is paſt 


DECLINATION, in aftronomy, the dif. 


* . 


cording as the real 


followi 


tance. of. any celeſtial object from the 
equinoctial, either northward or ſfouth- _ 
ward, It is either true or apparent, ac- 
or apparent place of 
the object is conſidered, 5 | 
The declination being an arch of a ſe- 
condary of the equinoctial intercepted be- 
tween a given point and the bquinoctial, 
and perpendicular to the ſame, the de- 
clination of a ſtar, &c, is found in the 
manner. Firſt obſerve the al- 


titude of the pole; as P R (plate LXVII. 
fig. 6.) this ſubtracted from 90“, gives 


the height of the 
. meridian, altitude of the ſtar H D being 


equator A H; then the 


obſerved, if it be greater than the altitude 
of the equator A H, the latter ſubtracted, 

from the former, leaves the declination 
northward AD: or if the altitude of 


the ſtar HT be leſs than that of the 
equator A H, the former ſubtracted from 
the latter, leaves the declination. ſouth- 


— 


ward TA. If the ſtar be in the qua- 
drant Z R, then the leaſt altitude M R, 
ſubtracted from the altitude of the pole 
P R, leaves the diſtance from the pole 
PM; which ſubtracted again from the 


quadrant PQ, leaves the declination 


this method are conftrufted the tables 


M 
By, 
of declination. of the fixed ſtars, given 


us by Ricciolus and Dechales. 
. To find the ſun's or ſtar's, declination by 


the globe, bring the ſun's, place, or the 


LY 
* 4 F 


} N 8 , 


5 


a * meridtsb, and the Asen 
| ui there i 
3 


— þ 


E The: greateſt declination of we ſun, or 
- the > on erid is common] ly ec 
30, See ECLIPTIC. 
ck of DecLivdarion. See the emed 
'  SWket®, 
2 gradi of the DECLINATION. See the 
article REFRACTION. 
DECLINATION of the ſea-compaſe, or needle, 
18 its Fariation from the true meridian 
of any place. See VARIATION. | 
' DacLixaTiION of a wall or plane for dials 
an arch of the horizon, contained ei- 
ther between the plane and the prime ver- 
tical circle, if you reckon it from the zaſt _ 
or welt; or elſe between the meridian 
and the plane, if you account it from 
north or fouth. "There are many ways 
given by authors for finding the declina- 
tion of a plane, of which all thoſe that 
depend vpon the magnetic needle deſerve 
to de ſu on many accounts. The 
common method, by finding the ſun's 
_ Horizontal d. tance from the pole of the 
plane, is ſuhje& to many errors and dif- 
\ ficulties. The way therefore we would 
recommend as the beſt for finding the des 
*. elination of a plane, is by a declinator. 
See the next article, 
DECLINATOR, or DECLINATORY, an 
jaſtryment contrived for taking the dedli- 
© nations, inclinations, and reclinatians of 
planes. It is conſtructe i in the follow - 
ing manners on a ſquare wooden board, 
ABCD (plate LXVII. fig. 7. ue 1.) 
deleribe a ſemicircle AED, and divide 
the two, quadrants AE and E D into 
de, each beginning from E, as in the 
figure! then having fixed a pin in the 
center F, fit a ruler HI upon the fame, 
ee 
K (ibid. nd 2.) In order to take the de- 
clination of a plane, apply the fide AD 
to the plane propoſed, as MN (ibid. no 
3.) and moe the ruler. F 
! a ls G, about the center F, till the 
needle reſt upon the line of the magneti- 
| very metidian of the place: if the ruler 
eut the guadrant in E. the plane i is either 
5 N northern or ſouthern; but if it 
cut between D and E, the plane declines 
725 the * 5 nd if between A and E, 


eee 


* 


bea 1 


*reon, with à bax and neetle 


„ With the 


t "I * . 


b 


with a bn is flttech on 4 Pin in the 
center F; men- the ſide Nr 
© clinator A BCD (id; 14.) aps 
plied to nd ſed plane, WI if 
bs — G cut the ſemicircle 
AED inthe int E, Ine is ho- 
t Iz or it eut the quadrant EP, 
in any point at G, then will EF G be 
che angle of inclination : Taffly; if a pply- 
ing theſide A to the plane, the 4 
met cut E, the plane is vertical. Hence 
if the quantity of the angle of indlination 
de compared with the elevation of the 
pole and equator, it is eaſily known whe. 
ther the plane be inclin or xeclined, 
See INCLINATION and RECLINATI1ON, 
DECLE G DraLs, thoſe which do not 
face directiy any of the four cardinal 
See Tbs article D1at. 
DECLI CLIVIS, in anatomy, à muſcle other. 
wiſe called obliquus deſcendens, See the 
article OBL1Quvus, 
DECLIVITY denotes juſt the reverſe of 
acelſivi See ACCLIVETY. ö 
DECOC ION, in pharmacy, the boiling 
fimples, or other drugs, in order to ex- 
tract their virtues for ſome medicinal pur- 
| poſe. The general ſubjects of decodiion 
are animals and vegetables, and ſome. 
times minerals, as antimony and quick. 
ſilver. The liquors which ſerve to boi 
them, are water, We, vinegar, milk, 
and whey. 
Decoction is mofily employed about bal. 
_ famics, detergents, end cathaitics ; for 
it is not ſo proper far cephalice, c. be. 
Auſe it exhales the more volatile part 
in which the virtues of all thoſe i ws 
dients conſiſt. The harder bodies, u 
woods, dried roots, Ac. require moſt 
n but herbs and ſeeds need only 
ded, All thoſe decoctions which 
a ei ee and moſt of the cathartics, 
may, for greater elegance, be clarified; 
but all ſuch as are emollient, and in- 
tended to conſiſt of the ſoft and mucik- 
ginous parts of ſimples, are by no mean 
to be fo managed, 
n beheading, a term fit 
quent (poet in the phraſe, decollation i 
St. John Baptift, which denotes a paint 
2 c bells the Baptiſt's head ſtruc 
the bo 
DECOMPOSITE LEAP, one whoſe petiol 
is twice divided before it gives riſe to ii 
leaf. 
DECOMPOSITION, in | chemiſtry a1 
Pharmacy, the reduction of a body int 
uns principles or component paris. 8 
the article Ax ALxvsis. £ DEC 
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& ECORATION;- in architecture, is uſed 


withoutlide or within. The orders of ar- 


of thoſe orders muſt have their juſt pro- 


ho- 

portion, characters and ornaments, o- 
+4 therwiſe the fineſt order will bring conſu- 
ply- fon rather than richneſs. - See Corrn- - 


THIAN, COMPOSITE, Sc. ORDERS. 

Decorations, in churches, are paintogs, . 
feltoons, vaſes, &c, occalionally applied 
to the walls, but with ſuch diſcretion. as 


_ not to deſtroy the form and beauty of the 
ned architecture, as is practiſed in Italy at 
ou. the ſolemn. feaſts. | See. the article Fs. 


TOON, VASE, Ge. 


not | 
f ECOKATION alſo ſignifies the e in coat - armoux, faces to th 
fin theatres. Ses the article Schug. _ the eſcutcheon, as ſhe Es 
tr. In aperas and other theatrical penform- fide when in the i met. See * 
8 ances, they muſt 7 often changed, in ticle CRESCENT... 

conformity ng DECREPITATION, 5 in, chemiſtry | the 
fo o ECORTICA . en 68 of caleining ſalt over: they The 

ing 45 9. See BA X ar rage 2 ceaſe tocrackle. The di is is. to 

_ + in architecture, is uit- the ſalt from ſu ee 
mm ableneſs of a building, wo — K. N e it is thereby = ered 23 1 ws 
fore | ng 8 fla a 4 n 2 ct age 

. ion an . _ muſt always tyery. cloſe EY 
. itruvius is very FEE this point, and leſt the ae nl c x00 ane Ww. 
wick ives rules expreſly 5 r nt This term is alſo applied to the e 
o boil . orders * natural cha- 528 the SY A de the operation, i 89. 

Kas N e canon law 

mill Vecorum is. uſed; b TENG Hot the "= * pope, de determini hn nee 5 
6d N due 200 the in- queſtion in the ecclefi bh | law. The 
17 70 ane and habitation. Whence Pal- retals compoſe the ſecond part of the 
. * chat t rern entrance _ canon-law,. be fr genuine -orie- 


regulated by. any certain 


3 Tas * l do the dignity, 


g on who i ald A | 
, a in heral 9 the ame 25 un- 
** thus, a chevro! ,decouple,.is a 
2 ron wanting ſo > itch. of of .it towards 


whicl 
hartic, 
rifiedj 
nd in· 
nucila- 
mean 


point, that the two ends ſtand at a 
ice rom 1 another, being parted 


Cob Rs, 1 in W the fame. with with 


ecrement. See DECREMENT. 
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for whatever adorns, a building, either 


aw, is a. deter mina - | 


r. f. of councils are mo * * 


* 
. 5 * , © . 
* 2 
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of the church, 


Decks, in chancery, vibes 
chitecture contribute a, great. deal the * tions of the lord W = 


decoration 3 but then the ſeveral parts bearing of the merits of 


=. p, 
r 


A. cau 

K. T, in. the law. of 
nal decree or jud ment 
ſeſſion, from which an appeal. 
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to parliament, where: we. find ab 


too often revetſed; a Seer eee 7 5 
not much to the bondur of the a1 5 
bench, from hence the appe 


DECREMENT,, in ban . 


. wane of the moon fr 


eal . 


new. See the article Moon, It 
The moon in this ſtate is called moon - 
ereſſant, or in decours; and when berne 


now by all the learned . 9 


„ letter of po Siticius, written in the 
5 385, to Himerus biſhop of .Tarra- 


in Spain 
era which Fad cre 
Is, contains all 
made by the popes, all. 


ample of 'Theodofius a1 


t into 


9 g ſome = 


the Thurches. 
Sai, Gracian, | publiſhed A by: of - 
reta INances. 
the year 11 [7 
Gre ory IX; in 322.7, folloving the ex 


Juſtinian, forms. 


Ne a conftitution.'of his own, colle&ti 
into V body ul I the Fas 0 
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88 they meet in a point, and then go 
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+ DECURIO, in roman antiquity, u cm. 


mander of ten men in the army, or the 
chief of a decury. See DEcuRY. 
DECvUR10 MUNICIPALIS, a name given to 
the ſenators of the roman colonies.” 
DEecvrio, as appears from an inſcription 
in Gruter, was alſo a name given to cer- 
tain prieſts, intended for particular facri- 
_  fices or other religious ceremonies, Stru- 
uus conjectures that their name was de- 


rived from their affiſting at the ſacrifices 


of private families and houſes. | 
DECURRENT LEAF, one which adheres 
immediately to the ſtalk of a plant, with - 
out any pedicle, and which has its Tower 

part extended, and running a little way 
— 57 
DECURY, ten perſons ranged under one 

chieꝶ or leader, called the decurio. See 
the article DECURIO. 

The roman cavalry was divided into 


_ © Qecuries, which were fubdiviſions of a 


century, each century containing ten de- 


- curies. 


 DECUSSATION, a term in geometry, op- 


tics, and anatomy, ſignifying the croffing 
of any two lines, rays, or nerves, when 
* 


rately from one another. 


which, by preſfing gently on the dura 
mater, cauſes an evacuatron of the — 
collected between the crarnium and the 
" before-mentioned membrane, through the 


perforation made by the trepan, 
of 


8 ING TON, a market-town of Ox- 
fordſhire, about fiſteen miles north of 


[ $661] 


© whoſe entrails Were 


D E 
with luſtral water; then the perſon who 
conſecrated the temple, being the office of 
ſome great magiſtrate, as prætor, cen- 
ſor, Sc. drew near the gate, with a pon- 


tiff at his ſide, to ſhew him the ceremo- 


nies z and holding with one hand the 
| fide-poſt of the gate, ſpoke thus: Ades, 
_ ades, Lucelle, (tor example) dum dedico 


 lemplum hoc, ut mibi præeatis, r 
olding the 


teneatis; Then the pontiff, h 


ceremonial in his hand, pronounced aloud 


the form of the conſecration, which the 


conſecrating perſon repeated after him, 
and the ceremony - was expreſſed in theſe 
words, ſolemmia verba precunte pontifice 
 effari, After which they conſecrated the 


court of the temple, by ſacrificing a beaſt, 
laid on an altar of 


green turf; then, having taken the ſtatue 


. of the deity to whom it was conſecrated 
they anointed it with oil, and laid it on a 


ms rubbed with oil: che ceremonies 
ing over, the conſecrating perſon had 

an inſcription, containing his name, qua. 
lity, and the year of the conſecration, ſet 
upon the temple. This dedication was 
"to ＋ ugg xa ſerrate and people, 

and the college of pontiffs was to give 
their esel c K. . gdb i 


\-DECUSSORIUM, a fürgeon's inftrament, Feaſt of DeDicxrion, an anniverfary feſti- 


val among the Jeu, in memory of Judas 
Maccabæus, who repaired and dedicated 
"anew wie temple und altar, which bad 
been plundered and profaned by-Antio- 
chus Epiphanes. It was obſerved on the 
twenty of Ciſlev, and continued 
ei n f 635% papa 4s eee 


t Gays: 238 nos 
Oxford : weſt longitude 10 207, ard north The Rf + Debrearrok, or rather the 


Eo os PR 
DEDHAM, a market-town of Eſſex; about 
thirty-five miles horth-eaſt df Chet 
ford: eaſt longitude: 19 10%, und forth 
„„ CO Re aha 
DEDY, in conveyantes, imports a Warrat 
"given to a feoffes an his heirs. See the 
article WARRANTY, 
DEDICATION, , Wenn devoting, er 
letting apart, any perſon or thing, 't Ye 
fervice of God, and the purpsſes bf reli 
85 see Cons ECK TIL 


diction of a temple was performed by 


- the. heathens in, the followitig manner: 


early in the morning, on the day of de- 


| Yoon, the-college of the pontiffs, anll 


er orders met, with à great crowd of 
ople f and ſurrounding the N 0 
garlznds of flowers, the ve na; 7. 
holging branches of glive-tyees in th 
Kabds, ſprinkled the outhide'of the temple 


EIN 


aAT { 2 » 
„ VS. # I, i 


-fealt of a ſit, or patron 'of a church, 


enlled in dür kaweboclks dedicare; Wag te- 


lebrated not only by the inhabitants of the 
place, but by thoſe'of all che neighbouring 
villages, d reſorted thither; and ſuch 
afſemblies were authoriſed by the king, 
The cuſtom is Kill tined in ſome 
places, under the name of - wakes, or 


vigils. N 


Dxbie arion, in miltters 6 literature, the 


inſcribing a boo m. play, or tlic 
dae, to {Fees er Gebe, fery- 
ing both as u pfotektion to the piece, aud 
u mark of the author's reſpect for the 

parton to whom he dedjcates his work. 
onringius'has 'publiftied”a collection of 
dedicitions, which may be of uſe to thoſe 
employed in this way, as containing mn · 
ny obſervations relative to divinity, hi- 
Rory, phylirs, We,” according to the dif- 
ferent ſubje&{ of the books, He has ub 

TY SW ay Bus ods join 


"TY T3 wm _ wo _ r SLA . 


© » Py ww =— ws ns: ws , 4 


Y 
{ 


0 joined the and dedications of Pu- 
f teanus, publiſhed by himſelf under the 
* title of Pompe Proſphoneticæ. 8 


We cannot help obferving, that dedica 

tions partake much of ths nature of pa- 
negyric, being not anly written in a 
pompous and florid ſtile, hut full of the 
praiſes-of the patron. See the article 
Pax EO Y RIC. ; | 
One of the moſt ſingular dedications we 
ever met with, and for which the author 
makes a very good apology, is that of the 


, fourth part of Mr. Edwards's Hiſtory of 
= Birds; it runs thus: "RN | 
e | 

he dont. 

0 


The one Eternal] the Incomprehenſible ! 
the Omnipreſent !- Omniſcient, and Al- 
mighty CREATOR of all things that ex- 
it! from Orbs immenſurably great, to the 
minuteſt Points of Matter, this ATOM 
is Dedicated and Devoted, with all poſ- 


n 1 
k ſible Gratitude, Humiliation, Worſhip, 
mA and the higheſt Adoration, both of Body 
le, and Mind, by G api l : 
A; and bumhſe Creature, 

i; 2.7 nee 
das - Groton. EnwarDs, 
ited | Sat. 
had DEDIMUS POTESTATEM; in law, a com- 


miſſion granted to one or more perſons, 
for the forwarding and diſpatehing ſome 
act appertaining to à judge, or ſome 
court; as to take anſwers in chancery, 


$ce- common pleas, & where perſons live in 
f the | the country, or cannot travel. 85 
ring DEDUCTION, in commerce, a ſubtratt - 
ſuch ing or retrenching a little ſum paid, from 
eing. a greater remaining yet unpaid, : | - - 
ſome PEDUTTIONE, in muſic, a name giv 
x, Of to the riſing of the voice, in pronouncing 
the ſyllables ut, re, mi, fa, /ol, la; quia 
, the per has deducitur vox; in contradiftinc- - 
r the tion to redudtio, when the voice deſcends 
by theſe la, fol, fa, mi, re, ut; quia per 
aul bas reducitur Ar St 
e the EE, the name of ſeveral riyers, as that on 
tk. which Cheſter ſtands, that whereon Aber 
on of deen ſtands, Ac. See the articles CHEs- | 
thoſe TER and ABENA DEE W.. 


EE, an inftrument written on paperioc 
parchment,comprehending ſome contract, 
2 or between the par- 

es thereto, in relation to the matter 
ü ein i 1 | 4815 


DET (86) DEE. 
Phe validity of a deed confiſts in-threp 


depoſitions of witneſſes in a cauſe depend- 
ing-in that court, and levy a ſine in the 


ticle CERVyS. + wn 


6 F*: 
„ 
> 


principal things, viz. writing, ſealing, ' - 
| a livery, 2 There are two kinds of 
deeds, vix. deeds indented, and deeds 
poll; which names chiefly - import the 
hape of them, the one being cut in and 
out at top, and the other plain. A deed 


indented conſiſts of two or more parts; 


for there are tripartite, quadripartite, 


- - quinquepartite, Cc. deeds, in which re- 


ſpective deeds it 1s expreſſed, that the par- 
ties thereto have interchangeably ſet their 
hands and ſeals. The reaſon of indent- 
ing is, that whereas the ſeveral parties 
. have each of them one, the indenture 
may make it appear, that they belong to 
one and the ſame contract, by their tally- 
ing. The ſeveral parts of deeds by in- 
-- denture appertain to the feoffer, grantor, 
or leſſor, Sc. as to one part; the feoffee, © 
_ grantee, or leſſee, of another part; and 
- ſame other perſons, as truſtees, a third, 
Sc. All the parts of an indented deed, © 
in law, are judged to make but one en- 
tire deed, yet each part is of as great force 
as all the parts Werber, VEIL 5 
A deed poll is Hat which conſiſts 
of one part, without being indented. It 
is uſed where a grantor, or vender in a 


- bill of fale, &c. only ſeals: there is-no 


need of a counterpart, the nature of the 
contract being ſuch, that it requires no 
covenant from the grantee. e 
DEEMST ERS, or Daus TEASs. All con- 
troverſies in the Iſle of Man are decided 
without proceſs, writings, or any charges, 
by certain adden eld yearly from | 
among themſelves, called deemſters; 
there being two of them for each diviſion 
of the iſland : they ſit judges in all courts, 
either for life or property; and, with the 
advice of the twenty-four keys, declare 
what is law, in uncommon emergencies, - 
DEEP $EA-LINE, or DiP-SEA-LINE; in 
the ſea-language,- a ſmall line: to ſound 


with, ſome an hundred and fifty ſathom 


| long, with a hollow plummet at the head. 
and tallo put into it, to bring up ſtones, 
gravel, ſand,” ſhells,” and the like, from 
; bottom, in order to know the differ 
ences of the ground; which being enter - 
ed from time to time, in their books, by 
comparing of obſervations, they gueſs by - 
their ſoundings, &c. what coaſts they are 
on, though they cannot ſee land. | 
EEPING, a market-town of Lincoln- 
ſhire. about thirty-five miles ſouth of Lin- 
_- colnz weft Jon. 20%, and north lat. 52% 337. 
DEER; cerwus, in zoology, See the ar- 
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D E F 
catch deer. 5 
cept in his on park, forfeits forty ſhil- 
lings a month. 
DEER-STEALERS are pun 
laws and ftatutes, made from time to 
time. Any offender convicted of deer- 
ſealing, before a judge of gaol- delivery; 
may be tranſported by 5 Geo. I. cap, 
-  XXViii. And it is felony for perſons to 
appear armed and diſguiſed in a foreſt or 
park, and hunt or kill the deer, by 6 
Geo. I. cap. xxii. : 
DE ESSENDO qQuIETUM DE TOLONIO, 
in law, a writ which lies for thoſe, who, 


. 


by privilege, are free from the payment DEFENCE, i 


of toll, whenever they are diſtur bed there- 


* 4 In. a 

DE EXPENSIS MILITUM, in law, an an- 
tient writ; commanding the ſheriff to levy 
- the expences of a knight of the ſhire, for 
his attendance in parliament, being four 
- ſhillings a day. There is alſo another 
writ of the like nature, de expenſis ciumm 
& burgen/ium, tor levying two ſhillings a 
day, for the expences gf every citizen and 
+ burgeſs of parhameM, ; 
DE FACTO, ſomething actually in fact, 


or exiſting, in contradiſtinction to de jure, Line of DEF 


Were a thing is only ſo in juſtice, but 
nom fact; as a king de facto is a perſon 
that is in actual poſſeſſion of a crown, but. 
has no legal right to the ſame; and a 
king de jure is the perſon who has a juſt 
right to the crown, though he is out of 
poſſeſſion thereof. 
DEFAMATION, the ſpeaking ſlanderous 
words of another; for which the ſlan- 
derer is puniſhable, aceording to the na- 
ture of his offence, either by action up- 
on the caſe at common law, or by ſtatute, 
or in the eccleſiaſtical court, No damages 
are given in the eccleſraſtical court, but 


; penance, 
DEFAULT, in law, is generally taken for 
nan-zppearance in court, at a day aſſign- 


7 


ed; but imports. any. omiſſion of that 


which we ought to do, for which judg- 
- ment-may be given againſt the defaulter. 
In the uſual ſenſe, if the plaintiff in a 
+ ſuit make default in appearance on a tri- 
al, he will be non ſuited 3 and where a 
: defendant makes defavit, judgment ſhall 
be had againſt him by default. Jurors 
making default in their appearance, are 
to/loſe;and: forfeit iſſuee. 
DEFECATE, or D&F carte, in chemi- 
- try, 2 term. A 
purged from fæces and impurities. See 


8 © Þ 
* 


ses 1 
PDeta-naAvs, large nets, made of cords, to the article CL AxHIcATion, SS. 
Whoever keeps them, ex- DEFECTIVE _novuNs, thoſe which want 
one of the numbers, or one or more caſes, 
| - See the article Noun, | 
iſhable by various DEFEISANCE, or DEFEASANCE, in our 


deed, which being performed, the deed 
is defeated and rendered void, as if it had 


There is this difference between a com- 


that the condition is inſerted in, or an- 


* 


the parapet of its flank is beaten down, 


mounted. 


Jo be in a poſture 4 


A line of defence repreſents the flight of 


daſtion, and ought never to exceed the 
reach of a muſquet. It is either fichant 
or razant ; the firſt is when it is drawn 
from the angle of the curtin to the flank- 


4 the 0 baſtion. G . 
the puniſhment of the party is by way of DEFENCE, in law, ſignifies a plea, or whit 
ite defendant ought to make after tho 


If the defendant would 
riſdiction, he muſt omit 
and when be ought ; and if he would fhev 
any diſability in the plaiatiff, and demand 
judgment, if the 


defence uſually in perſonal actions. 
DBrENCES, in heraldry, are the weapon 
- of any beaſt; as the horns of a 
plied to a body freed and + tuſks of a wild boar, Scr. 

DEFENDANT, in law, che perſan ſv 
a kh 1 


"Ra , ; ” "ay * 
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r Use  .c ww. AS ett o a & ms wh re FI, wwe wid 


law, a condition relating to ſome certain 


never been made. 


mon condition and a defeiſance, viz, 


nexed to the deed ; .but the defeiſance is 
a deed by itfelf, which has relation to an- 
other deed, 2 ö 

in fortification, all ſorts of 
works that cover and defend the oppoſite 
— as flanks, caſemates, parapets, and 

auſſebrays. 

It is almoſt impoſſible to fix the miner to 
the face of a baſtion, till the defences of 
the oppoſite one are ruined, that is, till 


and the cannon, in all parts that can fire 
upon that face which is attacked, are diſ. 


DEFENCE, is to be in a 
| or oppoſe an enemy, 

ENCE, a ſuppoſed line drawn 
fiom the. angle the curtin, or from any 
other part if the curtin, to the flanked 
angle of the oppoſite baſtion. See the ar. 
ticles CURTIN and BAsST10N. | 


condition to f 


a muſquet · hall from the place where the 
muſqueteers ſtand, to ſcour the face of the 


ed angle: the laſt, when it is drawn from 
a point in the curtin, razing the face f 


aintiff's count, or declaration, ix. that 
defends all the wrong, force, and di 
mages, where and when he ought, &.. 
lead to the ju- 
he words wwhert 


aintiff hall be an 
ſwered unto, then he ought to omit the 
defence of the damage. There is a ful 
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In an action perſonal z as tenant is he who 
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ACTION, | _ 2 
DEFEND EMUs, in law, a word former - 
ly uſed in gifts and grants, having this 
— that it binds the donor and his 
heirs to defend the donee, if any perſons 
claimed right to, or laid any incumbrance 


contained in the deed of gift. 4 
DEFENDER of the faith, a peculiar title, 
belonging to the king of Great Britain, 
as Catholic does to the king of Spain, 
Chriſtian to the king of France, &c. 

This title was firſt given by pope Leo X. 
to king Henry VIII. for writing againſt 
Luther. 7 
DEFENDING, in fortification, the ſame 
with flanking. See the articles DEFENCE 
and FLANKING. 

DEFENSITIVE, in ſurgery, ſignifies a 
bandage, plaſter, c. to defend any part 
- from external injuries. | 
DEFERENT, in anatomy, a term applied 
to certain. veſſels in the body, that ſerve 
for the conveyance of humours from one 


DEFERENT, in the ptolemaic aſtronomy, 
a circle invented to aceount for the ec- 
centricity, perigee, and apogee of the 
planets. See the articles EPpiCYCLE and 
PTOLEMAIC SYSTEM, — 
DEFERENTIA vAs A, two white, ſolid, 
flatted tubes, one lying on the right ſide, 
the other on the left, from the epididy- 
mis, of which they are continuations: 
each of them runs up in the cellular va- 
gina of the ſpermatic veſſels, as high as 
the openings in the abdominal muſcles; 
the blood veſſels lying forward, and the 
vas deferens behind them. | 
Their uſe is to carry the ſemen from the 
epididymes to the veſiculæ ſeminales ; 
and, in the coitus, to diſcharge it into the 
urethra. 6 4 
PEFICIENT AY ER BOL A, one with only 
one aſymptote, and two hyperbolical legs 
running out infinitely towards the aſymp- 
tote, but contrary ways. See the article 
HYPERBOLA.. ,.: 51 
EFFICIENT. INTERVAL, in muſic, one 
leſs by a comma than it ought to be. 
See CouM and INTERVAL, J.. 
EFICIENT NUMBERS, thoſe whoſe parts 
or multiples added together, fall ſhort of 
the integer whereof they are the parts; 
2. ee the article NUMBER. _- 
E FILE, in fortification, a trait narrow 
nage, through v 


part to another, See DEYERENTIAVASA. 


ſuch is 8, its parts; 1, 25 4, making only 
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horſe by 


or foot can paſs only in file, 


is ſued in an action real. See the article making a ſmall front; ſo that the enemy 


may take an opportunity to ſtop their 
march, and to charge them with ſo much 


/ 


” 


on, the thing given, otherwiſe than is 


the more advantage, in regard that thoſe 


in the front and rear, cannot e | 
, . 


come to the relief of one anothe 
0 DEFILE is to reduce an army to a ſmall 
front, in order to march through a defile, 


DEFINITE, in grammar is applied to an 


article that has a preciſe determinate ſig- 
nification ; ſuch as the articie the in eng · 
liſh, le and la jn french, &c. which fix 
and aſcertain. the noun they belong to 
to ſome particular, as the king, le roy; 


whereas in the quality of king, de roy, the. 
articles of and de mark nothing preciſe, 


DEFINITION, the ſhewing the meaning 


and are therefore indefinite. 


, 


of one word by ſeveral other not ſynony- 


The meaning of 


5 yy 


mous terms, | % bb SP, 
words being only the 
ideas they are made to ſtand for, by him . 


that uſes them, the meaning of any term 5 ; 


is then ſhewed, or the word is defmed, 


the ſign of, and is annexed to it in the 


mind of the ſpeaker, is, as it were, re- : 


preſented and ſet before the view of ano- 
ther; and thus its fignification is aſcer- 
tained. This is the only end and uſe of 
definitions, and therefore the only mea- 


ſure of what is, or is not, a good defini- 


tion. gase 


9 4 - $ . E 2 
The names then of ſimple ideas are in- 


capable of being defined, . becauſe the ſe- 
veral terms of a definition ſignifying ſe- 
veral ideas, they can altogether by. no 
means, repreſent an idea which has no 


compoſition at all; and therefore a defini - 


tion, which is properly but ſhewing the 


meaning. of any one word by ſeveral 
others, not ſignifying the fame each, can 
in the names of ſimple ideas have no place. 
Definitions, which then take place in com- 


pound ideas only, are of two ſorts 1 
definition of the name, which is the Yo 


planation of what any word means; and 


the definition of the thing, which explains 


in what the nature of that thing conſiſts. 
In order to form a definition of any thing, 
we mult. employ theſe three acts of the 
mind, firſt compare the thing to be defin- 
ed with other things that are moſt like to 
- itſelf, and ſee wherein its eſſence and na- 
ture agrees with them; and that is called 
the general nature or genus in a defini- 
tion: ſo, if you would define what bine is, 
+ firſt compare it with other. things like jt- 


which a company of ſelf, as cyder, perry, &c. and you il | 
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when, by other words, the idea it is made | 
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DEF 
find that it agrees efſentially with them in 
this, that it is a ſort of juice, Secondly, 
conſider the moſt remarkable and primary 
attribute, property, or idea, wherein the 
thing differs from thoſe other things that 

are moſt like it, and that is its eſſential 
or ſpecific difference: ſo that wine differs 
from cyder and perry, and all other juices, 


"(887 ner 


in its being preſſed from a grape. This 


may be called its ſpecial nature, which 
diſtinguiſhes it from other juices, 
Thirdly, join the general and ſpecial na- 
ture together, or the genus and the dif- 
ference, and theſe make up a definition; 
fo the juice of a grape, or juice preſſed 
from grapes, is the- definition of wine. 
Here it muſt be obſerved, that in ſpeak- 
ing of the genus and difference, as com- 
poſing a definition, it muſt always be un · 
derſtood, that the neareſt genus and ſpe- 
cific difference are required, 

The next general nature, or the neareſt 
genus, mult be uſed in a definition, be 
cauſe it incindes all the reſt: as if I were 
to define auine, I mult ſay, wine is a juice, 
which is the neareſt genus; and not ſay, 
dine is à liquid, which is a remote gene- 
ral nature; or, wine is a ſubſtance, which 
is yet more remote, for juice includes 
both liquid and ſubflance. Beſides neither 
of theſe two remote general natures would 
make any diſtinction betwixt wine and a 
thouſand other ſubſtances, or other li- 
quids: a remote genus leaves the thin 
too much undiſtinguiſned. The ſpeci- 
fic difference is that primary attribute 
which diſtinguiſhes each ſpecies from one 
another, while they ſtand ranked under 
the fame general nature or genus; ſo 
that the ſpecific difference of wine is its 
preſſute from the grape, as cyder is preſſ- 
ed from apples, and perry from pears. 

In definitions we muſt alſo uſe the pri- 
mary attribute that diſtinguiſhes the ſpe- 


cies, or ſpecial nature; and not attempt 


to define wine by its particular taſtes, or 
effects, or rather properties, which are 
but ſecondary, or confequential, when its 
preffore from the grape is the moſt obyi- 
ous and primary diſtinction of it from all 
ather juices. In ſome caſes, indeed, it is 
not ſo exfily known, which is the prima- 
ry idea that diflinguiſhes one thing from 
another; fo ſorhe would as ſoon define 
winter by the coldneſs of the ſeaſon, as 
by the ſhortneſs of the days, though the 


fhottneſs of the days is doubtleſs the moſt counſellor of 


juſt, primary, and philoſophieal differ - 
ence; ſince winter-days are always the 


forte, but not always the coldeſt be- DEFLAGRATION, in cba, 2 


render a definition reciprocal with the 


be uſed in the place of the thing defined; 
or they may be mutually affirmed con- 
cerning each other. 3. A definition ſhould 


of the definition. 


be donbted whether it be the beſt ; cer- 


D 


obſerved, differ much from thoſe of the 


er to the nature of a deſcription, than any 


D 


__ terminates a proceſs, 


ſides, the ſhortneſs is one cauſe of the col4- 
neſs, but the caldneſs is no cauſe of their 
ſhortneſs. 

The ſpecial rules for a good definition are 
theſe : 1. A definition muſt be univerſal, 
or adequate, that is, it muſt agres to all 
the particular ſpecies or individuals that 
are included under the ſame idea, 2. It 
muſt be proper, and peculiar to the thing 
defined, and agree to that alone, Theſe 
two rules, being obſerved, will always 


thing defined, that is, the definition may 


be clear and plain; and indeed it is a 
general rule concerning the definition 
both of names and things, that no werd 
ſhould be uſed in either of them, which 
has any difficulty in it, unleſs it has been 
before defined. 4. A. definition ſhould 
be ſhort, ſo that.it muſt: have no tautolo. 
gy in it, nor any words ſuperfluaus. ;. 
Neither the thing defined, nor a mere 
ſynonymous name ſhould make any part 


— 


Though the defining 


by the' genus and 
difference be the ſhorte 


way, yet it may 


tainly it is not the only, and fo not ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary. Thus, man may be de. 
fined to be a ſolid extended ſuhſtance hav- 
ing life, ſenſe, ſpontaneous motion, and the 
fa of reaſoning : and certainly the 
meaning of the word max would be as 
well underſtood as when it is defined a 
rational animal. 

EFINITION, in rhetoric, is defined by Ci- 
cero, a ſhort comprehenſive explanation 
of a thing. 

The definitions of the orator, it muſt be 


logician and philoſopher : the orators take 
a large compaſs, and define things more 
ornamentally : thus, man is à curious 
<work of an almighty Creator, framed a. 
ter his own image, endued with reaſon, 
and born with immortality: but this rhe- 
torical definition, in ſtrictneſs, comes near- 


accurate definition. 
EFINITIVE, a term applied to whatever 
queſtion, &c. in op- 
ion to proviſional and interlocutory. 
EFINITOR is uſed _ an aſſeſſor ot 
a guar or rior in mo- 
nafteries, or other — der 


MONASTERY and CONFENT,. 
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| PLE | 8 
kindling or ſetting fire to à falt, mineral, 
Sc. either alone or mixed for that purpoſe, 
with a ſulphureous one, in order to puri - 


„ | 
The following proceſs is much recom- 
mended for its uſe in 18 om ſtrength 
of brandies, or other vinous liquor : mea- 
ſore out a quantity of the liquor, and then 
heat it; and ſet it on firez if, after it 
ceaſes to burn, the quaintity remaining is 
half as inuch as that meaſured out for the 
trial was, then the ſpirit is found to con- 
fit of half water, and half totally inflam- 


ſtand by perfect proof; and according as 
the remainder is more or leſs than half 
the original quantity, it is ſo much below 
or ſo muck above proof. This method is 
much more certain than that by the crown 
of bubbles, which ariſes uþon ſhaking the 
ſpirit in a phial. The above procels has 
been greatly improved by Monf. G. 

froy, See 189 Acad. Paris, 1718. 
FEFLECTION, of the * of light, a 
property which Dr. Hock obſerved in 


Royal Society, March 18, the ſame year. 
He fays, he found it different both from 
reflection and refraction, and that it was 


body, perpendicularly. 
T d is — ſame x x 
Ifaac Newton calls inflection. 
article INFLECTION, © 8 
FLOWERING, the act of taking away 
a woman's. virginity. See VIRGINITY. 
FLUXION, in medicine, the falling of 


rty. which Sir 
Ru 


» 
* 1 


part of the body. See 
PHTHISIS, _ | 
FFLUXION of the eyes. See EYE. 
FORCENMEN T, in law, the caſting 
ny one ont of his land, or a with-bold- 
ng of lands and tenements by forcb 
rom the right o-õ.Cne er. | 
FORCEMERT, in the law of Scotland, 
s uſed for reſiſting, or offering violence 
d the officers of the law, while they are 


CATARRH and 


nAtions, by putting its orders and ſen- 
nces in execution, | . 
he puniſhment of this crime is confiſ- 
ation of moveables, joined with ſome ar- 
itrary puniſhment, as fine, impriſonment, 


d the degrees of violence, and other cir- 
mſtances which aggravate the crime. 

ORCEOR, in law, 'a perſon that 
ercomes and caſts forth another from 
$ lands and tenements by ſorce, aud 


mabſe ſpirit, that is, it is what we under - 


1675, and read an account of before the 


made towards the ſurface of the opaque 


humours from a fuperior to an inferior 


71 
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n 
differs from a diſſeiſor on this aceount. 
1. That a man may be diſſeiſed without 
force. 2. A man may deforce another 


that never was in poſſeſſion, as where 


many have a right to lands, as common 


bheirs, and one of them enters and keeps 


out the reſt.” A deforceor likewiſe dif- 


fers from an intruder who is made by 2 


wrongful entry only into land, &c. void 

of a poſſeſſor, whilſt a deforceor is he 
that holds out againſt the right heir. See 

the articles DissE Iso and INTRUSION: | 


DEFORMITY, the want of that unifor- 


vally'employed'in the exerciſe of their 


anifhment, or corporal pains, according 


mity neceſſary to conſtitute the beauty of 
an odject. See the article BBAUrT. 
The deformity of the body may be pte · 
vented by forming and moulding it in in- 
fancy, as by ſtroking up the calves of the 
legs to keep them from falling too low.; 
and by ſtroking up the forebead, to keep 
it from ſinking, by praper bandages, &c. 
According to a late ingenious writer, the 
1 proper province of a deformed perſon is 
the improvement of the mind; and bis 
buſineſs, only ſuch as depends on ingenni- 
ty. Tf he cannot be a ee e to 
adjuſt the heels, he may be a ſchool- 
| maſter, to inſtruct the head. He would 
appear ill, as a herald. in a proceſſtian; 
but may paſs very well, as a mercbant 
upon the exchange. He cannot be a 
graceful actor on the ſtage, but he may 
produce a good play, the can-acquire no 
glory by the ſword, but he may by the 
pen. On looking about bim, he will find 
many avenues to fame barred againſt him: 
but ſome are ſtill open, thro' that of vir - 
tue ; and thoſe, if be has a right ambi- 
1 he will moſt probably attempt to 
8. | 4 
In this manner does that truly ingeniovs 
writer apologize for, and K the en- 
comium of deformity. See Hays Eſſay 
3 E 
DE GENERATION, or DEGENERATING, 
in Le denotes the growing worſe, or 
loſing ſome valuable qualities whereof a 
thing was formerly poſſeſſed. 
Some naturaliſts have been of opinion, 
that things are capable of degenerating 
into a quite diftin ſpecies-z but this is 
a chimera, All that happens, in the 
degeneration of a plant, 757 inſtance, is 
the loſing its uſual beauty, colour, ſmell, 
Ec. à misfortune entirely owing to its 
deiog planted in an improper ſoil, chi- 
mate, & , Ay 7 8 
DEGLUTITION, in medicine, the act 
of ſwallawing the food performed hy 
"means of the tongue driving the aliment 
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into the ceſophagus, which, by the con- center, called by the french perronnce, 

g —1— of the iIphincter, l the See plate LXVII. fig. 8. * 
contents downwards. DEGREE, in geometry, a. divißon of x 

DEGRADATION, the act of depriving circle, including a three hundred and 

2 perſon for ever of a dignity or degree fixtieth part of its circumference. 

; . and taking away the title, Every cirele is ſuppoſed to be divided 

dadge and privileges of it. into three hundred and ſixty parts, called 

DEGRADATION is alſo a puniſhment of de- 


As. A, 


o 
- 


| * linquent ecclefiaſtics, The , canon-law 
diſtinguiſhes it into two ſorts, the one 
ſummary, by word only; the other ſolemn, 
by tripping the perſon degraded of thoſe 

- ornaments and rights which are the en- 
s of his order or degree. The cano- 

- nilts likewiſe diſtinguiſh degradation frem 
depoſition, underſtanding by the latter the 
depriving a man of his clerical orders, 
but by the former, only the removing 
him from his rank or degree. In the an- 
tient primitive church, degrading a cler- 
gyman was reducing him to the ſtate and 
communion of laymen, by which Voſſius 
and others underſtand the thruſting down 

n a clergyman to communicate with lay- 
men, without the rails. of the chancel. 
The full import of the phraſe, however, 
is the depriving him of his orders, and 
reducing him to the ſimple condition of a 
'Jaymin, a punjſhent inflited for ſeveral 
+ offences, as "adultery, theft, or fraud: 
and clergymen thus reduced, were ſel - 
dom allowed to recover their antient ſta - 
tion, except upon ſome great neceſſity, or 


very preſſing reaſon. Some have . 


that degradation did not reduce the c 
Ey to the ſtate of mere lay men, and that 
on account of the indelible char adtet ac - 
* quired by ordĩination, but this is an opj- 
nion unknown to the antient writers of 
the. chriſtian church, 'Degradation in the 
romiſh church is attended with a great deal 
of ceremony. d 
' his pontifical veſtments, and at the (ſame 
time the perſon who degrades him ſcrapes 


his fingers with a knife, or a little piece 
of glals, declaring to him that the power 


ol conſecrating, bleſſing and ſanctifyin 
vis taken from him : he eraſes the 2 
of the tonſure in the fame manner, which 
a barber eompleats by ſhaving his head 
IO os Ha $rep wetinge 4:9) 
DxicrADATION, in painting, expreſſes the 
* leſſening the a | 
jets in a labdikip, in the ſame manner 
- « us they would apper to an 3 
at that diſtance from them. See the ar- 
"ticles PrxSPECTrve and LaNDSKIP, 


' DEGRADED CROSS, in heraltiry, a 
 ciofs divided into ſteps at each end, di- 
mir ſning as they. aſcend towards the 


Li 


The offender is ſtripped of 


rance of diſtant ob- 


degrees, and each degree divided into 
ſtety other parts, called minutes; each 
of thele minutes being again divided into 
_  fixty, ſeconds, each ſecond into thirds, 
and each third into fourths, and ſo on, 
See the articles MinuTE, SECOND, &. 
By this means no more degrees or part 
are reckoned in the greateſt circle than in 
the leaft that is, and therefore if the ſame 
angle at the center be ſubtended by two 
© concentrical arches, as many. degrees are 
counted in the one, as in the _ for 
_ theſe two arches have the ſame proportion 
to their whole peripheries. For example. 
Let AC B (plate LXVII. fig. 9.) be an 
angle, and from the center a et there be 
. deſcribed two arches, A B, DE, ſubtend- 
ing the angle. There are as many de. 
grees and minutes contained in the arch 
AB, as in the arch D E, althe' the radiu 
of the arch AB were only a foot long, 
and the. radius of the other reached the 
fixed ſtarg. It is true indeed that a de- 
gree in the arch A B is ſo much leſs than 
. a degreę % the arch DE, as its radius 
CB is leß than CE. The angle C i 
ſaid to be of ſo. many ees or minutes 
as the arch which lubtends it contains of 
r 
DEGREE Latitude. See LATITUDE, 
DEGREE of lo; inde, rn 
A degree. of the meridian on the ſurſace 
Th; 15 TEL is varioufl * by 
various obſervers. Mr. Pieart meaſureda 
, degree, in the latitude of 499 21', and, 
- found. it equal to 57060 french toil, 
But the french mathematicians, who hare 
lately*examined Mr. Picart's operations 
aſſure us, that the degree in that latitude 
is 57183 toiſes, , Our countryman Mr, 
* Norwood. meaſured the diſtance betwea 
London and York, and found it 905751 
. FogUh Tort, ad findiog the difference a 
* 2% 2%, determined the vant 
af one degtee to be 4367196 engliſh ferl 
or 69 Cori — ay: _ Mr, 


Maupertius meaſured a ein Lapland, 


in the latitude of 669 20, and foundi 
57438 toiles. A degree was likevit 
meaſured at the equator by other trend 
mathematicians, and found to be cot 
ſiderably leſs than in the latitude of Pars 
Whenee it appears, that the earth i . 


L ſphere, but an oblate ſphercid. 


articles EAR TRA, SPHERO1D, &c. 


E 


15 e 
See tbje | 
quadrantal arch of 


Wy 


Our theory of navigation being found- 
1 2 hypotheſis of the degrees of 


ee 
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i 
here inſert a table of the degrees in the 
8 the meridian, both 
in the ſphere and ſpheroid with their 
differences, as calculated dy the Rev, 


latitude being all equal, muſt of copſe- Mr. Murdoch. 
quence be very erroneous, whereſore we 0 : 
A Table of Arches of the Meridian to the Spheroid : 
and Sphere, in Minutes of the Equator, 
r Fm 7h 
13 roid, | 8 a 8 roid. 3 Z 8 I 
1x} 58.9] 60.0] 1.3 4612716.4,2760.0/4.3.6 Is 55 
21 117.3] 120.0 2.7] - |4712776.2 2320.0'43.8 e ki 
| 3 176.0] 180.0 4.0 48028 35.9880. 044. 1 
| 4] 234-7] 240.0] 5.3 492995. 5]2949-0[44. 5 - 
_$51 293-4] 320.0} 6.6 82955-32000. 044.7 
6 352.1] 360.0 7.9 5103015. 20360. 044.8 
7] 410.8 420.0 9.2 523075. [; 120.0044. 9 
81 469.6 480. 010.44 505 35· 03180. oſ45. 0 
9] $28.3] 540. 0011.7 $313194-913249-0,45.1 . 
19 587.0] 600,0 13.0 55 32 54-9]3200-0[45-1 - 
120 645.8] 650. 0/14. 2 3314.903350. 0045. 1 = 
12] 704-5] 720. of i 5.5 -013420,0/45 0 «of 
113 763.3] 780. 0016.7 3435.103480. 044.0 8 1 
14 822.1] 840. 0017.9 3495.203540. 0044.8 | 
| 15] 880.9} gco 0019.1 3555-313600 0144-7] x 
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DEG 
DecREE, in tht civil and canon law, de- 
notes an interval in kinſhip, by which 
proximity and remoteneſs of blood are 
computed. In computing degrees of 
conſanguinity, the rule of the civil law is 
univerſal, either in the direct or colla- 
teral, otherwiſe called the oblique line, 
for as many generations as there are, ſo 
many degrees there are likewiſe. But in 
the canon-law, the rule is different for 
the oblique line, And here a diſtinction 
is made between the equal and the un- 
equal oblique line. In the firſt caſe the 
rule is, as many degrees as the. perſons 
allied are diſtant from the gammon ſtock, 
ſo many they are diſtant from one ano- 
ther., In the other caſe the rule is:. As 
many degrees as the moſt remote is 
diſtant from the common ſtock, ſo many 
the perſons are diftant from one another. 
Hence the ſiſter of a perſon's grandfather 
by the civil law is diſtant from that 
perſon in the fourth degree; whereas, by 
the canon-law, ſhe is only in the third 
degree. : 
DEGREE, in chemiſtry, denotes the ſtate 
or intenſeneſs of fire, See FIRE, 
 Conjoint DEGREES, See CONJOINT, 


*.. DEGREES of compariſon, in grammar. See 


COMPARISON and PosITiVE, Cou- 
PARATIVE and SUPERLATIYE: 
DEGREZEs, in muſic, are the little intervals 
whereof the concords, or harmonical 
intervals are compoſed. See the articles 
INTERVAL and CONCORD, 
Muſical degrees are three, 1ſt. The 
greater tone whoſe ratio is 8: 9. 2, 
The leſs tone, whole ratio is 9: 10. and 
The ſemitone, whoſe ratio is 15: 16. 
By theſe alone a found ein be moved 
upwards or downwards ſucceſſively, 
from one extreme of a concord to ano- 
ther, and produce true melody ; and by 
means of theſe ſeveral voices are alſo 
capable of the neceſſary variety in paſſing 
from concord to concord. As to the 
original of theſe degrees, they ariſe out 
of the ſimple concords,{ and are equal 


to their differences. Thus 8: 9, is the 
difference of a fourth and a fiſth; 9: 10, 


is that of a leſſer third and fourth, or of 

a fifth and greater ſixth ; and 15 ; 16, is 
the difference of a greater third and 
fourth, or of a fifth and a leſſer fixth, 
The degrees heing only certain mediums 
contrived to be put betwixt the extreams 

of concords, for moderating their une- 
quality, are of uſe only with regard to 
concords; ſo that when the voice has 
moved one degree, the ear is not ſatiſ- 
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fied *till we come to the other, which 
therefore muſt be concord to the firſt 


DEG 


ſound, By the fit divifion therefore, of 
the concording intervals into leſſer ones, 
the voice will move ſmoothly from one 
note to another, and the hearer be pre. 
pared for a more exquiſite reliſh of the 
perſect intervals, whoſe extreams are the 
proper notes in which the ear finds the 
expected reſt and pleaſure. For the uſe 
of the degrees in the conſtruction of the 


ſcale of muſic, See SCALE and Gauur. . 
DEGREES in the peripatetic philoſophy, ate i} 
thoſe entities which being multiplied in 8 
the ſame ſubject render it more active, * 
— that intenſively rather than exten. 
vely. s 
Parodical DEGREE, in algebra. See the 1 
article PAR ODIcAL. | ſe 
DEGREE, in univerſities, denotes a quality of 
conferred on the ſtudents or members 2 
thereof as a teſtimony of their profici- Dr. 
ency in the arts or ſciences, and intitling ti 
them to certain privileges. fl 
The degrees are much the ſame in all bi 
univerſities, but the laws thereof, and th 
the previous diſcipline or exerciſe differ, al 
The degrees are batchelor, maſter, and DE. 
doctor, inſtead of which laſt, in ſome * 
foreign univerſities, they have licentiate. DE. 
In each faculty, there are two degrees, 21 
batchelor and doRtor, which were anti- re 
ently called batchelor and maſter. In pl 
the arts likewiſe there are two degrees A1 
which ſtill retain the antient denomi- 24 
nation, viz. batchelor and maſter. Set fe 
BATCHELOR, MasrER, DOCTOR. i 
With regard to obtaining degrees at Ox - p. 
ford and Cambridge, matters are nearly DE! 
on the ſame footing, only at Cambridge, le 
the diſcipline is ſomewhat more ſevere, 21 
and the exerciſes more difficult. - For the DE; 
degree of batchelor of arts, beſides ref a1 
dence in the univerſity near four years, v 
it is required that the perſon in the |at a 
year have defended three queſtions in ns th 
tural philoſophy, mathematics, or ethics, T 
and anſwered the objections of three ſe- G 
veral opponents at two ſeveral times; 2 T 
alſo, that he have oppoſed three times. Nc 
After which, being examined by tht fi 
maſter and fellows of the college, he l ſo 
referred to ſeek his degree in the ſchools ex 
where he is to fit three days, and be pt 
examined by two maſters of arts appoint te 
ed for the purpoſe. * For the degree d w 
maſter of arts, the candidate is obligtl at 
three ſeveral times to maintain two ph m 
loſophical queſtions in the public ſchco! - 
0 


and ta anſwer the objections broug"! 
again 


N | 
aosinft him by a maſter of arts. He 
— alſo kobe tes acts in the batchelors 
ſchool, and declaim once. 
To paſs batchelor of divinity, the candiĩ- 
date muſt have been ſeven years maſter 
of arts: he muſt have oppoſed a batchelor 
of divinity twice, kept one divinity at, 
and preached before the univerſity once 
in latin, and once in engliſh. 

For the degree of doctor, ſee Doc rox. 
DEICIDE, deicida, a term only uſed for 
the condemnation and execution of the 
Saviour of the world, by Pontius Pilate 
and the Jews, #5 
DEJECTION,. in medicine, the act of 
eſecting or evacuating the excrements, 
It is alſo applied to the excrements them- 
ſelves thus evacuated, in which ſenſe it is 
of the ſame import with ſtook. See the 
article STOOL, 

Driscriox, in aſtrology, is applied to 
the planets when they have loſt their in- 
fluence, as is pretended by reaſon of their 
being in oppoſition to ſome others: Tt is 


article EXALTATION. 
DEIFICATION,' in antiquity, the fame 
with apotheoſis, * See APOTHEOSIS. 
DEINCLINERS,orDe1incLininGDIials, 
are ſuch as both decline and incline, or 
recline at the fame time. Thus, if a 
plane cut the prime vertical circle at an 
angle of thirty degrees, 'and the hori- 
zontal plane under an angle of twenty- 
four degrees, the elevation of the pole he- 
ing fifty-two degrees, a dial drawn on this 
plane is called a deincliner. See DIAL. 
DEISM, the ſyſtem of religion acknow- 
| ledged by 
article, 
VEISTS, in the modern ſenſe of the word, 
are thoſe perſons in- chriſtian countries, 
who acknowledging” all the obligations 
and duties of natural religion, diſbelieve 


They are ſo called from their belief in 
God alone, in oppoſition to Chtiſtians. 


hcation, diſtinguiſhes deiſts into four 
ſorts, 
exiſtence of an eternal, infinite, inde- 
pendent, intelligent Being, and who 
teach that this ſupreme Being made the 
world, though they fancy he does not 
at all concern himſelf in the manage- 


rought 


as 


- ference between moral 


the contrary of their exaltation. See the 


the deiſts. See the next 


the chriſtian ſcheme, or revealed religion. 
The learned Dr, Clarke, taking the de- 
nomination in the moſt b 24: ſigni- 


1. Such as pretend to believe the 


ment of it. 2. Thoſe who believe not 
only the being, but alſo the providence 
of God with: reſpe& to the natural 


— 
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world, but who not allowing any dif- 
good and evil, 
deny that God takes any notice of the 
morally good or evil actions of men; 
theſe things depending, as they imagine, 
on the arbitrary conſtitutions of human 
laws. 3. Thoſe who having right ap- 
rehenſions concerning the natural attri- 
utes of God, and his all-governing 
providence, and ſome notion of his moral 
perfections alſo; yet being prejudiced 
againſt the notion of the immortality 
of the human ſoyl, believe that men 
periſh intirely at death, and that one 
generation ſhall perpetually ſucceed ano- 
ther, without any future reſtoration” or 
renovation of things. 4. Such as be- 
lieve the exiſtence of a ſupreme Being, 
together with his providence 'in- the go-- 
vernment of the world, as alſo the ob- 
ligations of natural religion; but ſo far 
only, as theſe things are diſcoverable by 
the light of nature alone, without be- 
lieving any divine revelation. Theſe laſt 
are the only true deiſts; but as the prin- 
ciples of theſe men would naturally lead 
them to embrace the chriſtian revelation, 
the learned author concludes there is now 
no. conſiſtent ſcheme of deiſm in the 
world. T | 
DEITY, a term frequently uſed in a ſy- 
nonymous ſenſe with God. See Gop, 
DELEGATES, commiſſioners appointed 
by the king under the great ſeal to hear 
and determine appeals from the eccleſi- 
aſtical court. | 
Court of DELEGATES. See COURT, 
DELEGATION, delegatio, a commiſſion 
extraordinary given by a judge to take 
cognizance of, and determine, ſome 
- cauſe, which ordinarily does not come 
before him. ed 
DELEGATION, in the civil law, is a 
kind of nomination, whereby a debtor 
appoints one that is debtor to him, to 
anſwer a creditor in his place. This 
- delegation differs from transferring, or 
_ tranſlation, in that three perſons inter- 
vene in a delegation, vix. the creditor, 
the debtor, and a third indebted to the 
debtor, whereas in a transfer, it is enough 
that the transferer and transferee be 
- preſent. ; 
DELETERIOUS, an appellation given 
-- to things of a deſtructive or poiſonous 
nature. See the article Po1son, 
DELF, denotes a quarry or mint, where 
either ſtone or coal is dug; but is more 
particulary uſed for the veins of coal 
312 ing 
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lying upder-ground, before it is dug up, voices; thoſe beneath them have only 

A delf, or delve of coals, alſo denotes a conſultative voices, | ; 

+ certain quantity when dug. -  DELICT, in the ſcotch law, denotes much 

DELF, in heraldry, is by ſome ſuppoſed the ſame with miſdemeanour, See the 

1 to repreſent a ſquare rod or turf, and article MiSDEMEANOUR. | 

| | to be ſo called from delving, or dig- DELIGATION, in ſurgery, the binding 

ging. A delf tenne, is due to him that up of wounds, diſlocations, fractures, 

| evokes his own challenge, or any w Sc. See the articles Wound, D1sLo- 
goes from his word; and to ſuch this.is CATION, FRACTURE, Sc. - 

given as an abatement to the honour of DELIMA, in botany, a genus of plants 

eir arms, and is always placed in the belonging to the polyandria-monogynia 

middle of the eſcutcheon. However, if .. claſs, with an elongated ſtyle : it has no 

two or more delfs are found in an flower-petals; the cup conſiſts of five 


eſcutcheon, they are not then to be looked 


leaves; the fruit is a bivalye capſule, and 


u 
upon as ſigns of an abatement, but of contains two ſeeds. — 
honour. Alſo, if- it be of metal, or DELINEATION, or DELINEATING, the ch: 
charged upon, it then becomes a charge ſame with deſigning, See the article A 
of perfect bearing, 1 2 - DE$16NING. . we 
DELFT, a city of the united Nether- DELINQUENT, a guilty perſon, or one the 
lands, in the province of Holland, eight who has committed ſome fault, or offence, EI 
miles north eaſt of Rotterdam, and for which he is puniſhable. | | Tl 
thirty ſouth-weſt of Amſterdam: eaſt DEDIQUIUM, or AN IMI DELIQUIUM, the 
long. 45 5, and north lat. $29 6', -- the ſame with lipothymia, See the article ch 
DELIA, in antiquity, feaſts celebrated by _LiPoTHYMIA, - it 
the Athenians in honour of Apollo, DeLiqQuium, in chemiſtry, fignifies the In 
ſurnamed Delius, the principal ceremony ſolution of any body, when expoſed to di 
wWhereof was an embaſſy, or rather a z cool and damp place, by the humidity for 
pilgrimage to Apollo, performed every it attracts from the air. The ſalt of T. 
five years by a certain number of citi- tartar diſſolved in the above manner is the 
zens, deputed for that purpoſe, called called oil of tartar per deliquium. en 
. deliafiz, and the firſt perſon of the em- DELIRIUM, in medicine, the production we 
baſſy architheorus : to him were added, of ideas not an{werable to external H. 
four more of the family of the Ceryci, cauſes, from an internal indiſpoſition of ſol 
«prieſts deſcended from Mercury, who tre- the brain, attended with a wrong judg- fre 
lided all the year at Delos, to aſſiſt in ment following from theſe ideas, and to 
the temple. The whole deputation ſet an affection of the mind, and motion of go 
out in five veſſels, carrying with them the body, accordingly : and from thele the 
every thing neceſſary for the feaſt and the increaſed through various degrees, either We 
. - facrifices. t alone or joined together, various kinds ch 
' DEL1A, was alſo a quinquennial ſeſtival in of deliria are produce. wh 
the iſland of Delos, inſtituted by The- Tbe cauſes of deliria are numerous, ſuch TI 
ſens, at his return from Crete, in honeur ,- -as fevers, wounds in the head, internal are 
of Venus, whoſe' ſtatue, given him by jnflammations, and immoderate loſſes of an 
Atiadne, he ere&ed on that place, hav- blood, whereby the brain is either diſ- of 
ing by her aſſiſtanee met with ſucceſs in ordered or weakened. It alſo ariſes the 
his expedition. IE from the ſeed or menſes being retained L) 
DELIAC, or DELIACAL PROBLEM; a in the womb, from the rotting of 3 di] 
problem much celebrated in the writings gangrened member, Cc. When a fierce an 
of the antients, concerning the dupſi- and continual delirium is produced by the 
cation of the cube. See the articles Du - arr acute fever, from the brain itſelf ori- = 
PLICATION and CUBE. -  ' ginally affected, it is called a phrenly: by 
DELIBERA TIVE, an appellation given but a ſimple delirium only attends a wo- 11 
to a kind, or branch, of rhetoric, em- lent fit of an intermitting fever, ſo that 5 
ployed in proving a thing; or convinciig when the paroxyſm is off, the deliriun 7 
an aſſembly thereof, in order to perſuade ceaſes, See the article PHRENSY, 10 
them to put it in execution. Many are the figns of a delirium; à kg 
To have a deliberatire voice in the al- gnaſhing of the teeth, a fierce and wil I . 
ſembly, is when a perſon has a right to aſpect, a pulſation in the hypochondrium *s 
give his advice and his vote therein. In and belly, watchings, vomiting of bile; 8 


councils, the biſhops have deliberative 


in pains of the head, a tremor, o. 
| | trembling 


DEL 


trembling; af the tongue, Ge. tc all 
wich Galen ads, the doing any thing 


unuſual: or indecent. 1 
Various methods of cure, and different 
remedies are to be choſe agreeable to the 
p difference of the cauſes; but the chief of 
* theſe remedies are warm bathing of the 
— feet, with the application of bliſters to 
them, and to the hams; frictions upon 
s the ſame parts; diluent clyſters often ap- 
a plied z a thin diet, and healing, quieting, 
0 deobſiruent and diluent drinks; emolli- 
ye ent remedies applied to the head; gentle 
d urges ; bleeding in the foot, a bring- 
ing down of the piles, or menſtrual diſ- 

ne charge, Sc. © ks 5 
le A delirium. is always a bad ſign in, 
wounds of the head, becauſe it denotes 

ne that the brain itſelf is injured.” +, 
e, ELIVERY,, CHILD-BIRTH, or PaR- 
TURITION,.in medicine and, ſurgery, 
u, the bringing forth à perfect foetus, or 
cle child, ſrom its mother's womb, whether 

it be alive, or dead. See FOET.U8, _. 
the In order to attain the knowledge of 
to difficult childbirths, it is neceſſary to 
ity form a juſt idea of thoſe that are natural. 
of The time of the natural birth is, from 
is the 15th day of the ninth. month, to the 


end of the zoth of the ſame :. yet ſome 


jon women affirm it may be ſooner, or later. 
nal Hoffman ſays, the uſual, time is nine 
\ of ſolar months; and Junker, that excretions 
dg - from the uterus being by women reſerred 
and to certain lunar phaſes, they reckon their 
n of going with child by the weeks, and that 
heſe they uſually - exclude the foetus forty 
thet weeks from the time of their being with 
ind child, commonly: on that very day they 


were uſed to have their menſes, _ 
The ſigns of an approaching delivery, 


coal are a remarkable deſcent of the womb, 
wy and a ſubfidence of the N the head 
gil. of the fœtus falls down to the orifice of 
riſes the womb, and preſſes upon it. See plate 
ined LXVII. d 2. The orifice of the womb 
of 8 dilates by the weight; and the chorion 
jerce and amnios, being driven forward with 
4 by the waters they contain, form, a kind of 
Ps pouch, or bladder, at the ſaid orifice ; 
enſy: which, ſhould be ſuffered to break of 
2 vo- tlelf, or, at leaſt, it ſhould not be burſt 5 
that till the woman is in labour. There is a 
iriun flux of a whitiſh matter from the ſaid 
orifice z pains which, extend from the 
nz a loins and groin towards the genital parts: 
| wild there is a frequent deſire to make water, 


mus: à flux of 


7 * * 
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or to go to ſtool 3 or a. continual. teneſ- 
the waters ftom the 
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membranes.which contain the child im- 
mediately before the birth, or more early: 
a trembling of the lower joints: ſome- 
| times; che bead.achs, .and.the face loaks 
intenſely red. an 


he infant gradually advances, the 
above protuberance continually enlarging 
the paſſage, that the crown: of the head 
may be felt; the birth is then advanced 
one third; and the midwife may now 
_ aſſiſt the excluſion, When the infant 
is advanced forward, as farvas his ears, 
he is ſaid to be in the paſſage. If the 
membranes are not already burſt, they 
may now be opeped, and ilie waters by 
their effuſion, will render the vagina 
ſlippery, and promote the expulſion of 
the infant} When the child is born, 
the midwife.ſhould lay him on her knees, 
ſo as to give iſſue to the waters, from, the 
mouth, if any has been imbibed.: ſoon 
aſter, the placenta appears of itſelf,” if 
not attached to the uterus: if otherwiſc, 
the midwife mult ſeparate it gently, by 
- Introducing her hand, The navel-ſtring 
muſt now be cut, having firſt, made a 
ligature as well on the child's fide. as on 
the mother's, to prevent a haemorrhage. 
The midwife, at firſt, having aſked a tew 
-. queſtions, ought to examine, by the 
touch, with the fore and middle finger, 
introdueing them from time to time, to 
know the ſtate of the uterus; and, as 
the child advances, ſnhe muſt relax the 
vagina by ſome otly remedy. The 
mother ſhould regulate her throws, and 
ulſe her efforis all at onte, not divide them, 
eſpecially when; the head is advanced, 
that the ſhoulders may immediately fol- 
low, and the child eſcape the danger of 
ſtrangling. 15 1 TIAL r N , 
After. the child is born, and the. after- 
birth brought away, let a warm linen 
cloth be applied to the parts, but not ſo 
as to hinder. the flowing of the Jochia. 


An hour after, let the mother take a 555 


little oil of ſweet almonds, to eaſe the 
after -pains, and let a cataplaſm of the 
oil of ſweet almonds Zij, and two or 
_ three. new laid eggs be boiled together, 
and laid to the parts, renewing it every 
ſix houts, for two days: fifteen days 
aſter the birth, the parts may be bathed © 
with an aftringent decoction of red; reſes, 
balauſtines, or nut-galls, in red wine, in 
order to brace them. If the labour is 
long and difficult, it will be proper to 
bleed, to prevent inflammations, ànd to 
give 2 little Alicant- wine, 
Nets gal Þ en * addition 


or with the 


DEL 
addition of Cinnamon-water, or con- 
fectio alkermes, not forgetting an oily 

elyſter. 
A difficult DELIVERY may be cauſed by the 
mother, the midwife, or the foetus, The 
fault is in the mother, if, when the orifice 
of the womb is open, and the child 
rightly placed, ſhe has not ſtrength to 
expel the fetus, eſpecially if the waters 
are come away, and the pains ceaſe : or 
when the 1 will not exert herſelf; 
or there is a natural fault in the genital 
parts. In a defect of ſtrength, or pains, 
all elſe being right, a draught of gene- 
rous wine ſnould be given, with cinna- 
mon and mace, again and again, if the 
work does not go forward. If there 
- wants a greater ſtimulus, borax, cinna- 
mon, or myrrh, may be given, with a 
proper drink, which muſt be repeated in 
an hour or two, if occaſion requires. 
But the abuſe of forcing medicines is 
dangerous: flimulating clyſters may be 
injected now and then, eſpecially if the 
woman is coſtive. The midwife ſhould 
alſo preſs back the os coccygis, which 
tends to excite” the pains, and to eaſe 
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the labour. If the parts are overſtrait, 


as in the firſt birth, eſpecially if the 
woman is not young, emollient liniments 
are to be uſed, and the parts muſt be 


be dilated gently with. the fingers. If 
there is a tumor, caruncle, or membrane, 
oppoſing the birth, a ſurgeon's aſſiſtance 
is required, | ; 


The midwife is in fault, when ſhe haſtens 


- the labour before the time, when there is 
no true pains, when the orifice of the uterus 
is not open, which alone diſtinguiſhes 
the true pains from falſe : the true time 


vp with comfortable liquors. 


If the fault is with the ſoetus; and the 


head too large, or the ſhape monſtruous, 
or the ſituation preternatural, then forcing 
medicines are fruitleſs and noxious; and 
the ſcerus is brought forth by the feet, by 


à ſkilful hand, or the inſtrument called a | 
embryulcus, (ibid. no 10, 11.) whether 


alive or dead. See EMBRYULCUS, 
If the feet preſent firſt (ibid. n® 2.) the 


midwife muſt be wary, leſt there be twins, 


and left ſhe ſhould take a foot of each: 


the-feet muſt be wrapped in a dry nap- 
kin, and the child muſt be drawn gently, 


work muſt be left to nature, for birt! 


till the waſte is in the orifice of the uterus: - 


then the infant's hands ſhould be drawn 


cloſe by the ſides; and if the noſe be 


- towards the c 


ted with the fingers, and the woman', 
throws ſhould aſſiſt the midwife's effort; 


order to turn it to advantage. 


the ſhoulder preſents, the ſame art muſt 


or thigh, appears firſt, (ibid. no 5.) the 


back. If one or both hands are directed 


(ibid. no 6.) the caſe is not ſo bad xz; 
- ſome apprehend, for they will keep 


paſſes, and prevents ſtrangling, If one 
hand, or ape foot appears, they muſt be 


by the head in the former caſe, and by 
the feet in the latter. (n® 7, and 8.) 


er part of the pelvis, and the child, 
anointed with freſh butter, or oil, and 


The bones of the ſkull are wrapped over 
one another; an ichorous lymphatic ſanies 


Above all, if any part of the infant! 
of birth muſt be waited for: the woman 


muſt be compoſed, and her ſpirits kept 
dead, but beginning to putrify, In the 


When the fetus dies 


| compreſſed foon a 


towards the os pubis, it ſhould be turneq 
occyx, to prevent an oh. 
ſtacle. Then, the engel muſt be dil, 


to educe the child, Tf the chin is em. 
barraſſed, the midwife muſt diſengage it, 
by putting her finger into the mouth, in 


If the infants head preſents acroſs, (ibid, 
n 3.) it muſt be put back, and gently 
turned to its natural ſituation; and if 


be uſed (ibid. no 4,) If the belly, hip, 


child muſt be extracted by the feet, and 
the mother muſt lie horizontally on her 


uptards; and lie cloſe to the head, 
the orifice equally dilated,” till the head 
returned, and the infant brought forth 


If the infant is dead, there is generally 
a collapſion of the abdomen ; the breaſt 
are flaccid ; the infant bears on the low. 


upon motion, rolls like a lump of lead. 


flows from the uterus; the mother i: 
ſubje- to fainting. There is no pul- 
ſation in the navel-ftring z it is ſoft and 
indolent to the touch, and abſolutely de. 
prived of motion. If the placenta coms 
firſt, and is hot, the child is alive. 


r 8 and is full-of ſmall veſicl 
livid, ſoft, and brittle, it is not only 


caſes he mult be extracted by the feet 
and if it cannot be done otherwiſe, with 
an inſtrument; but a" man midwite' 
aſſiſtance muſt not be neglected. 
Wher ore the time o 
birth, and the membranes continue 
whole it will not putrify : therefore tht 


"pains will at length come on ſponts 
neouſly, e 3 + 
If the navel-ſtring appears firſt, and " 
* by the head of tit 

infant, its life is in danger, and i- 
remedy is to return the infant, and * 
ducethe cord, till the head fills the orifc' 
but if this cannot be done, the uy 
; m 
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When the pou nta preſents itſelf, which 
is known. by its ſpungy, ſoft, texture, 
and the great quantity: of blood flowing * 
at the ſame time, it requires ſpeed7ÿ 
aſſiſtante. If the membranes are en- 
tire, they ſhould be broke 3 the placenta 
and membranes ſhould be reduced into 
the uterus; and the child be extracted by . 
the feet; which is more eaſily performed 
in the membranes; than in the uterus, 
the placenta is diſengaged from its mem- 
branes, and theſe are broke, and the 
lacenta, or both, appear before the in- 
ant, they may be brought away firſt, 
and the infant immediately afterwards. 
When there is à great flux of blood from 


immediately delivered by art, though the 
mother is not in true labour. If the 
uterus is opened, and the vagina relaxed, 
as in this caſe they commonly are, the 
child muſt he extracted by the feet; if 
not, they muſt be mollified 

and the infant delivered as before. 
After all laborious births, the woman is 


ore, her ſpirits ſhould be kept up by a 


which muſt be repeated as oft as there is 
occaſion, FE OTIS | | 

If after the child is born, the placenta 
does not ſoon follow, and it adheres to ' 
the womb, the woman is not to change 
her poſture immediately, hut the x2: HON 
wife's hand is to be introduced into the \ 
womb, as far as the placenta, taking 
the navel · ſtring for a guide; and taking 
hold of it, ſhe is to move it gently to 
and fro, in order to looſen and extract 


it is not to be pulled forcibly, or broken: 
it will be beſt to wait half an hour, 
keeping the hand in the uterus, for fear 
of its eloſing, till it comes away of itſelf, 


through the unſkilfulneſs of the midwiſe, 
the orifice of the womb cloſes, before it 
18 come away, aloetic pills muſt be taken 
every evening, If it putrifies, the pa- 
tient dies, or falls into dangerous fevers, 
ee the article PLACENTA. -. 
After delivery, ihe woman ſhould be 
Put into bed, and a folded ſheet put 
under her hips, in order to receive the 
lochia. See the article Loch. 
genital parts, to keep out the air, and 
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and put into a proper ſituation : but if of camomile flowers, Aank 38 ted, r 
broths with caraway ſeeds; or worm- 


it. ibid. n® 9. If it adheres too cloſely, ſtraight, compoſed of à fingle valve, aud 
opening inwards : the ſeedsare numerous 
and angular: theſe ſeeds called ſtaphi- 


ſagria, or ſtaveſacre, in tie hops, are 
or may be ſeparated without force. If, See plate LXIX, fig. i. 
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be put ina ſuitable poſture, and a compreſs, | 
de eld molt be the feet. ſhould be applied to the belly, but not . | 


too tight. n 
If there are violent pains. after delivi 


d £2 
they generally proceed from the -after- 
birtt's being retained, or part of it 3 
from blood clotted, or concreted, in the 
uterus; from hard Iabour; from a defect 
in the flux of the lochia'z or from wind, 
eſpecially if the woman bas not been 


ſwathed in a proper way. Imahie ele, 


hot diluents are proper, ot an infufion 


* 


wood, or camomile flowers; or thin 
orange peel 3j. or a bitter tindture in a 
proper infuſion, taken hot. An ounce or 


two of ail of ſweet almonds, taken in a 


1 


hot vehicle, is excellent. 


outward accidents, the infant ſhould be DELL, che capital of a proviece.of 'the 
e 


. fame; name, and at preſent of all the 
hither India: eaſt long.'79% and north 
44... 5 DEI” 

It is a large and populous city, ten miles 


in circumference. 


d with freſh oil, DEL OS, the principal of the Cyclades- 


iſlands, in the Archipelago vat long. 
25 60, and north lat. 357% W 


22 weak, and apt to faint : there- + DELPHIN, or Dor rnix. Ses the arti- 


ticle DOLPHIN. 


glaſs of hot wine, or analeptic water, DELPHINIUM, Lars $PUR, in botany, 


a genus of the poly andria- trigynia claſs 
of plants, the corolla of which conſiſts 
of ſixe unequal petals; difpoſed cireular- 
yz of thele the upper one is anteriorly 
more obtuſe than the others, and is 
emarginated, and extended behind into 
a tübulated horn, hich is raight, long. 


anch ohtuſe z - the others are of an Gbato- 
lanteqlated figure, patent and «nearly 


equal: the fruit conhſts of one or three 
capſules, of an ovato-fubulated figure, 


* 


uſed to deſtroy vermin in childrens heads. 


DELPHINUS, in ichthyclogy, à genus 


of fiſhes, of the order of the plagiuri, 
the characters of which are, hat they 
have teeth in each jaw, tharithe-fiftula 
1 the middle of the Mad, and 
that the back is pinnated, or furniſhed 


with fins. | Foes 


Po this genus belong the dolphipg the 
porpeſſe, and the grampus, or north 


caper. See the articles Dol PHH, Sc. 


arm linen ſhould be applied to the D&LPHINUs, in aſtronomy, a conſtella- 
ion of the northern hemiſphere, _—_ | 
I ow 2 a * i hs ſta 6. 
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When the pow nta preſents itſelf, which 
is known. by its ſpungy,. ſoft, texture, 
at the ſame time, it requires ſpeedy _ 
aſſiſtante. If the membranes are en- 
tire, they ſhould be broke 3 the placenta 

| and membranes: ſhould be reduced into 
the uterus, and the child be extracted by . 
the feet; which is more eaſily performed. 
in the membranes, than in the uterus, 
and put into à proper ſituation : but if 
the placenta is diſengaged from its mem- 
branes, and theſe are broke, and the 
lacenta, or both, appear before the in- 
ant, they may be brought away firſt, 
and the infant immediately afterwards. 
When there is à great flux of blood from 


immediately delivered by art, though the 
mother is not in true labour. If the 
uterus is opened, and the vagina relaxed, 
as in this caſe they commonly are, the _ -- 
child muſt be extracted by the feet; if 
not, they muſt be mollifie 


After all laborious births, the woman is 
. her ſpirits ſhou 


which muſt be repeated as oft as there is 
occaſion. r 

If after the child is born, the placenta 
does not ſoon follow, and it adheres to 
the womb, the woman is not to change 
her poſture immediately, but the mit 1 825 
wife's hand is to be introduced into the \- 
womb, as far as the placenta, taking 
the navel-ftring for a guide; and taking 
hold of it, ſhe is to move it gently to 
and fro, in order to looſen and extract 
it. ibid. no 9. If it adheres too cloſely, -+- 
it is not to be pulled forcibly, or broken: 
it will be beſt to wait half an hour, 
keeping the hand in the uterus, for fear 
of ĩts cloſing, till it comes away of itſelf, 


throug 


the orifice of the womb cloſes, before it 
is come away, aloetic pills muſt be taken 
every evening. If it putrifies, the pa- 
ent dies, or falls into dangerous fevers, 
See the article PLACENTA. - 
After delivery, the woman ſhould be 
Put into bed, and a folded ſheet, put 
under her hips, in order to receive the 
lochia. See the article LOCHIA,. | 


Fe nital parts, to keep out the air, and 
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or — be ſeparated without force. If, See plate LXIX. fig. i. 
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of camomile flowery drank às tea, or 


} a 2 f 5 
be put in a ſuitable poſture, and a compreſs, dipped in warm wine, 
and g ee the feet. ſhould be aprt to the belly, but not 


| l II — violent pains. after delivery, 
and the great quantity of blood flowing | 


\ 


wood, or camomile flowers 3 or thin 


orange peel 3j. or a bitter tinfture in a 


proper infuſion, taken hot. An ounce or 


two of oil of ſweet almonds, taken in a. 


hot vehicle, is excellent. 


outward accidents,” the infant ſhould be DELLY, che capital of a xrovince;of the 


fame; name, and at preſent of all che 
hither India: eaſt long. 79, and north 
lat. 89. „ 
It is a large and populous city, ten miles 


with freſh oil, DELOS, the principal of the Cyclades- 


and the infant delivered as before. iflands, in the Archipelage i Fat long. | 


255 gol, and north lat. 377 $8". 


enerally weak, and apt to faint : there- - DELPHIN, or Dol HIN. Sethe arti- 
be kept up by a+ ticle Dorrhix. IF 


glaſs of hot wine, or analeptic water, DELPHINIUM, Lars sPUR; in botany, 


a genus of the polyandria- trigynia claſs 


of plants, the corolla of which conſiſts 


of five unequal petals;-difpoſed circular- 


mort obtuſe thay the others, and is 
emarginated, and extended behind into 


a tubulated horn, which ig raight, long, 


and obtuſe ; - the others are of an ovato- 
lanceolated figure, patent and neatly 
equal: the fruit conßiſts of one or three 


capſules, of an ovato-fubulated figure, 


ſtraight, compoſed of a-fingle valve, aud 
opening inwards i the ſeeqs are numerous 
and angular: theſe ſeeds called ſtaphi- 
fagria, or ſtaveſacre, in the-ſhops, are 
uſed to deſtroy vermin in childrens heads. 


of fiſhes, of the order of the plagiuri, 
the characters of which are, hat they 
bave teeth in each jaw, th - the- fiſtula 
1 the middle o the head; 

that the back is pinnated, or furniſhed 


with fins, 


* 
*.4 


, * . N 
To this genus belong the dolphin, the 
porpeſſe, and the grampus, or north 


caper. See the articles DOLPHIN Sc. 


Warm linen ſhould be applied to the - DELPHINUs, in altronomy, a conſtella- 
tion of the, northern hemilphere, —_— 


_ ly z of theſe the upper one is anteriorly . 


the unſkilfulneſs of the midwife, DELPHINUS, in ichthyology, 2 genus | 


e 


DEL. 
ftars in Ptolemy's and Tycho's cata- 


logues are ten, and in Mr. Flamiteed's . 


eighteen. 


| | DELTOIDES, in anatomy, a thick tri- 


angular muſcle of the arm, being one 
of the three elevators. 
ELEVATOR. 


This muſcle ariſes from the clavicle, and . 


the acromion and ſpine of the ſcapula; 
and terminates, at four fingers breadth 


below the neck of the humerus. See the 


article HUMERUS. 
DELUGE, deluwvium, an inundation, or 
- overflowing of the earth, either wholly, 
or in part, by water. 


We have feveral deluges recorded in 


hiſtory, as that of Ogyges, which over- 


flowed almoſt all: Attica, and that of . 


[880 } DEL 


See the article + 


as their ſhells, teeth, &c. as well mari 


Deucalion, which drowned all Theſſaly, 


in Greece : but the moft memorable was 
that called the univerſal deluge, or Noah's 
+ flood, which overflowed and deſtroyed 
the whole earth, and out of. which only 
Noah, and thoſe with him in the ark, 
eſcaped. 
Men have been very ſolicitous to account 
for this cataſtrophe philoſophically, and 
to diſcover from hence ſuch an amazing 
quantity of waters could come, as were 
neceſſary to cover all our globe, to the 
beigzt of fifteen cubits, above the high- 


eſt hills: for to that height Moſes ex- 


preſsly ſaith, Gen. vii. 20. the waters 
<< prevailed.” Some have ventured to 
deny there were any mountains at all 
© before the flood, though he expreſsly 
. mentions them as a ſtandard for the 
height of the waters. Others have denied 
the univerſality of the deluge, though 
the words of the text be, That all 
*« the hills over the whole earth were 
% covered.” Others have had recourſe 
to the ſhifting of the earth's center 


— 


„2. That during the time of the delug 


of gravity, and therefore, will have all 


parts drowned ſucceſſixely; and our fa- 


mous © theoriſt, Dr. Burnet, fancies an 
. © earth made on purpoſe to be drowned at 
that time, which being in form of an 
 _ orbicular cruſt on the face ef the ſea, as 
we now. call it (for he ſays, there was 


none before the deluge) fell down into - 


the water, and ſo drowned its inha- 
bitants. N 
But the holy ſcriptures tell us, that the 
waters of the deluge came from two 
funds, the great deep below,” and 
the“ rains above.” Again, when we 
look to the internal parts of the earth, 
even to the greateſt depth men have ever 


xeached, we find that the body of the tained their ſolidity as ſoon as the i 
| | & | 


layers, lying over one another, whit 


upon this ſubject, which therefore is ny 


mineral concretions, and in a word, i 


terreſtrial globe is compoſed of ſtrata, 


Appear to be ſediments of a flood: be 
ſides, in the bodies of theſe ſtrata, thou 
never ſo ſolid, nay, even incloſed with 
the ſolidity of the firmeſt flints, mart), 
ſtone, Sc. we find a prodigious varie 
of the exuviæ, or remains of fiſhes, ſu 


ones, as thoſe which live in lakes a5 
rivers; and from a due obſervation d 
theſe, and repeated conſiderations up 
them, it was, that the learned D. 
Woodward founded what he deliven 


ſo much à theory of the earth, 2 
neceſſary deductions, and unavoidad 
conſequences, drawn from the matters d 
fact, as they are laid down in the ſecon 
part of his natural hiſtory of the earth, 
1. That theſe marine bodies, and th 


other _ of freſh-water fiſhes, wer 
borne forth out of the ſea by the univerid 


deluge, and on return of the wan 
back again from off the earth, they ve 
left behind on land. 


all the ſtone and marble of the antid: 
luvian earth, all the metals in it, all th 


foſſils whatever, that had before attains 
any ſolidity, were totally diſſolved ; the 
conſtituent corpuſcles disjoĩned, and tha 
coheſion perfectly ceaſed ; and that th 


ſaid corpuſcles, together with the ca d. 
puſcles of thoſe which were not bet th 
ſolid, ſuch as fand, earth, and the lik to 
as alſo, all-animal bodies, teeth, hel In 
vegetables, in ſhort, all bodies whatent ne 
that were either upon the earth, or th by 
conſtituted the maſs, if not quite do oc 
to the abyſs, yet to the greateſt dept ca 
we ever dig, were afſumed up pi 4+ 
miſcuouſly into the water, and ſuſtan ſp 
therein; FA that the water and theſe bod uf 
made up one common maſs. Ca 
3. That at length, all the maſs that u 5. 
thus borne up in the water, was 29. * 
recipitated, and ſubſided toward | bu 
— and that this ſubſidence b wi 
pened generally according to the law on 
| avity. See the article GRAVITY. po 
That the matter ſubſiding thus, form 1 
the ſtrata of ſtone, earth, marble, cn 5 6 
Sc. of which ſtrata the terreſtrial got ey 
or, at leaſt, as much of it as hath be 3 
diſplayed to human view, doth mal 18 
conſiſt. . | | . 
4. That the ſtrata of marble, Cc. an 
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other matter, whereof they conſiſt, was 
a Led at the bottom, a. well ſettled 
there; and that all thoſe ſtrata which 
+ are ſolid at this day, have been ſo ever 
ſince that time. ; ap 
5. That theſe ſtrata were originally pa- 
rallel, plane, and regular, and conſe- 
quently rendered the ſurface of the earth 
even and ſpherical; that they were con-. 
tiguous, and not broken and interrupted 
as we find them now; and that the 
water lay then upon them, conſtituting 
a flaid ſphere, inviro:*ag all the globe 
round. Te 
6. That aſter ſome time, by the force 
of an agent ſeated within the earth, thoſe 
ſtrata were broken on all ſides of the 
globe; that they were diſlocated, and 
their fituation varied ; from whence theſe 
elevations and depreſſions on the ſurface 
of the glohe, as the mountains, vallies, 
and other inequalities. - . 
And afterwards, he concludes from his 
obſervations, Wor of Bieta 
1, That Noah's deluge was quite uni- 


the higheſt mountains quite round the 
globe. | OR 
2. That, at the time of the deluge, the 


by that of the abyſs. 


ſtrata, or the elevation of ſome, and the 
depreſſion of others, towards the end of 
the deluge, this maſs of water fell back 
towards the loweſt parts of the earth, into 


hat tif 
he cat 
; befd 
ie like 


- ſhel lakes, and other cavities, . into the chan- 
hatet nel of the ocean, and through the fiſſures, 
or tt by which this communicates with the 
te do ocean, in the aby l which it filled, - till it 


t dept came to an equilibrium with the ocean. 
ſpring ſeaſon, the waters coming forth 
upon the earth in the mouth which we 
call May. * 
5. That the deluge did not happen, from 
an accidental concourſe of natural cauſes; 
dut that many things then happened, 
which never could poffibly h „ with- 
ont the aſſiſtance of à ſupernatural 
power. 8 . 

Mr. Whiſton, on the contrary, in his new 
theory of the earth, fi ppoſes the delugt 
began on the 18th of November, in the 
2365 year of the Julian period, that is, 
2349 years before the Chitiftiat wr z that 
a comet deſcending towards its perihelion, 


ge. n tbe plane of the ecliptic, paſſed quite 
e of Us" tt, the wen 
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verſal, covering the whole earth, even. 


water of the ocean was firſt brought out 
on the earth, and immediately ſucceeded - 


3. That, ar . raped of the 


4+ That the deluge commenced in the 


— 


fame day that the delug n: he 
___ afcribes to the univerſal uss all the 
. _ and alterations that have hap- 
pened in the ſurface and inſide of the 
—— he adopts the hypotheſis of Dr, 
Woodward, and indiſeriminately makes 
uſe of all the obſervations of this author, 
K regard to the preſent ſtate of the 
Owe, | be. | f 
The terreſtrial globe having once met 
with the tail of the comet, conſiſting of 
| eg 7 fog, or aqueous atmoſphere, 
it muſt, in paſſing through it, appro- 
riate to itſelf ſome part of the matter 
it contained, All that was found with- 
in the ſphere of attraction of the globe, 
mult have fallen upon the earth, and that 
in form of rain, ſince this tail partly 
conſiſted of aqueous vapours. This tail be- 
ing the cataracts of heaven that were 
opened,“ the rain may be made as plen- 
tiful as one pleaſes, even to occaſion an uni- 
verſal deluge, the waters of which would 
eaſily cover the higheſt mountains. How - 
ever, Mr. Whiſton does not attribute 
the whole deluge to theſe waters only, 
for, agreeable to ſcripture, he afficms 
that the earth, upon the approach of the 
comet, would no doubt feel the force 
of its attraction ; ſo that the fluid con - 
. tained in the great abyſs, would be agi - 
- tated by fo violent a flux and reflux, 
that the ſuperficial cruſt of the earth 
could not reſiſt it, but be broken in ſe- 
veral places, and the internal waters 
_ diffuſed over the ſurface, ** and the foun- 
4 tains of the great deep broken up.” 
Mr. Whiſton, to diſpoſe of all this 
water, ſuppoſes, that as ſoon as the 
earth in cominuing its courſe, had got 
ſome way from the comet, the effects 
of its attraction, the flux and reflux 
._ ceaſed in the great abyſs, and then the 
| ſuperior waters were violently precipi- 
tated through the ſame paſſages by which 
they came out; the great abyſs ſwallow- 
ed up all the ſuperfluous waters, and 
its cavity was found capable enough to 
© receive not only the waters which it had 
already contained, but alſo altthofe which 
© the tail of the comet had Jeſt behind it; 
ſince during the time of its agitation, and 
- the burſting of its cruſt, it bad enlarged 
de ſpace by breaking down, on all hands, 
the earth that environed it. It vos, in 
like manner at tis time, that the earth, 
which till then was ſpherical, became 
elliptie, occaſioned not only by the eff: & 
of the centrifugal force cauſed” by its diy 
urnal revolution, but likewiſe by the 
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action of the comet; and that becauſe 
the earth, in paſſing through the tail of 
the comet, was fituated in ſuch a manner, 
that it preſented its equatorial parts to 
" this body; and becaule the force of the 
camet's attraction, concurring with this 
- centrifupal force of the earth, took away 


| thole parts of the equator with ſo much 


the more (arility, as the cruſt was broken 
and disjoined in a vaſt many, places; 
and becauſe the action of the flux and 
- reflux of the abyſs made a more violent 
. impreſſion upon the parts under the 
cequator, than any where elſe, _ 
Dr. Halley relolves the deluge into the 
ſhock of a comet, or ſoine other ſuch tran- 
_ tient body; the great agitation that muſt 
have heen occaſioned by it in the ſea, he 
_ obſerves, would be ſufficient to account for 
all thoſe\ſtrange appearances of heaping 
vaſt quantities of earth, and high clilfs 
upon the beds of ſhells, which once were the 
bottom of the ſea, and raiſing up moun- 
tains, where none were before: ſuch a 


ſhock as this, impelling the ſolid parts, 
would occaſion the waters, and all fluid 


. Tubſtances that were unconfined, as the 
. fea is, to run violently with an impetus 
toward that part of the globe, where the 
blow was received, and that with force 
ſuſſi ĩent to take with it the very bottom 
of the ocean, and would carry it upon 
land. 3 
There are various other ſyſtems of the 
univerſal deluge, ſeveral of which ma 
be ſren in Monſ. Buffon's Natural. Hit. 


- , tory, Tom. I. 
DEMAIN, or DEuks NE, in its common 


. Aacceptation, is uſed for the lands round 
. a manor houſe, occupied by the lord. See 
the article MAR OR. | 

DEMAin, oi DEMESNE, in law, is com- 


monly underſtood to be the lord's chief 


_ , manor-place, with the lands thereto be- 
longing, which he and his anceſtors have 
_ time out of mind kept in theit own ma- 
nual occupation, for the maintenance of 
themſelves. and their families, See the 

ac ticle Maxx. ; 
DE MAIN denotes alſo all the parts of any ma- 
nor not in the hands of ſreeholders. 
Aud it. is frequently uſed for a diſſindtion 
between theſe lands, Cc. that the lord 
of the manor has id his own hands, or 
of his leſſee demiſed. at a rack rent; or 
© ſuch other land appertaining to the ma- 
vor, Which belongs to tree or copy- 


i 
, 
? 
* 


Folder. 1 
Prualx is ſometimes taken ĩn a A 2" 
uch 


cial lenſe, as oppoſite to frank · fee 
Hands as wele in the poſſeſſion of Edward 


i %. WY . 
. (#2) DEM 


- the confeſſor, being called antient de. 
meſne, and all others frank-fee, In Eng. 
land, no private perſon has any demeſnes, 
according to the fimple acceptation of the 

word, becauſe there is no land but what 

depends mediately or immediately upon 
| the crown, as of ſome honour belong. 
ing to it, and not granted in fee to any 

; Interior perſon z wherefore when a per- 

ſon in pleading would . ſignify the land 
to be his own, he ſays, that he is ſeized 
thereof in his demain as of fee; by 

© which it-appears, that tho” his land be 
to him and his heirs lor ever, yet it is 
not true demeſne, but depending upon a 
ſuperior lord, and is held by rent or 
/ 

DEMAND, in law, the calling upon a 

. perſon for any thing that js due. 
There are two kinds of demands, the one 

in deed, and the other in law, And theſe 

ale again divided into three ſorts, one in 
writing, without ſpeaking, as in every 
writ of przcipe ; one other without writ- 
ing, being a verbal demand of the perſon 
= is to perform ſomething ; and ano- 
ther made without either word or will- 
ing, which is termed a demand in law, 
as in caſes of entries on lands, Cc. And, 
as an entry upon land and taking diſtre(s 
for rent, are a demand in Jaw of the 
land and rent, ſq the bringing an action 
of debt for money due on a bond, is a 
demand in law of the debt. 
A demand is to be legal, and made in 
ſuch a manner as the 1 directs; if for 
rent reſerved on a leaſe of a meſſuage and 
lands, it ought to be made at the fore door 
of the houſe ; and of land, on the moſt pub- 
lie part thereof. If a leſſor or landlord in 
demandivg of rent to re-enter, demand: 
one penny more or leſs than is actual) 
due to him, or does not ſhew the cer- 
tainty of the rent, the day of its pay- 
ment, and when due, it will not be 2 
ood demand, - Debts and claims are to 
demanded in time by the ſtatute of 
limitations, or they will be Joſt by law. 

DEMANDANT, ia law, is the plaintif 

in all real actions, wherein land, Cc. u 

demanded; for thele actions are by de- 

mands, as perſonal actions are by plaints 

DEMARC US, 3 aN in antiquity, 

the princi | magifiraic of the city New 

polis; my 2 magiſtrate. who had the 

government of one of the diſtrifts ol 

Attica, anſwering in ſome meaſure ' 
dur ſheriffs.. | 


_ DEMEMBRE,, in heraldry, is ſaid of di 


membre animals, or "thoſe, with tbe 
'** DEMER, 


limbs cut off, 
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DEMER, a tiver in the Auſtrian Nether- 
land, on which the city of  Mechlin 
ſtands. 67. „ J Ee 

DEMESNE, the ſame with demain. See 
the article DRMAI NV. ; 
DEME TRI A, a feſtival celebrated by the 
Greeks in honour of Ceres, called Muy; 
wherein it was uſual for the devotees to 
laſh themſelves. 
DEMETRIOWITZ, a 
of Smelenſko, in the ruſſian empire, ſitu- 


OY 
- 


long. and 522 30/ north lat. | 
DEMI, a word uſed in compoſition with 
other words to ſignify half. In words 
borrowed from the Latin we uſe ſemi, 
See the article SEMI, 


* 


DEui-e Ax NON Je, the name of a piece 
of ordnance. generally about fix inches 
bore, 3400 pound weight, ten or eleven 
feet long, and carrying a ſhot of about 
thirty pound weight, It carries point 
blank 156 paces, 


12 feet long, and weighs 5600 pound. 
It carries a ſhot of 6 % inches in diame- 
ter, whoſe weight is 32 pounds, and 
| ſhoots point blank 162 paces. 

Demi CANNON of the longeſt ſize, is 6+ 
inches bore, 12 feet long, and weighs 
6000: pounds weight. It ſhoots, point 
blank 180 paces. 
U EMI-CROSS, an in 
Dutch to take the ſun's altitude, or that 
of a ſtar, at ſea. It conſiſts of a ſtaff AG 
(See plate LXIX. fg.-3,). divided into 
a line of tangents, and a croſs piece or 
tranſum BE. It is furniſhed with three 
vanes z a horizon vane, at A; a light 
vane, at H; and the ſhade vane, at E. 
To take the ſun's altitude by this. inſtru- 
| ment, hold it with the eroſs piece BE as 
upright as you can; and looking thro? 
the ſight vane at H, obſerve the horizon 
thro' the ſlit in the horizon vane A, and 
flide the croſs piece to and fro till the 
| ſhade of the vane at E fall-likewiſe-ypon 
the flit of the horizon vane A; then are 
the degrees cut on the ſtaff A G, dy the 
edge of the eroſs piece B E, the altitude 
of the ſun required. But to find the 


horizon vane A, and put it on the end 
G, and transfer the ſight yane H to A; 
then holding the inſtrument upright, as 
before, obſerve the horizon through the 
bght vane and horizon vane, — the ſtar 


through the Gght vang and ſhade vane, 


— 


city of the dutchy. . 
ated upon the river Ugra, in 37* eaſt 


De MI-BASTION, a fortification having only 
one face and one flank. See BAST1ON. 


DEMI-CANNON ordinary, is 61 inches bore, 3 


height of a ſtar, you muſt remove the 


E NM 
and then the tranſum will eut the de 


of the ſtar's altitude on the ſtaff A G; 


allowing about eight or ten minutes for 


b your height above the level of the water. 
. Þ Inſtead of the demi-croſs, we uſe the croſs - 
. . Raff or fore-ſtaff. See FoRE-STAFF. 
DeM1i-CULVERIN, a piece of ordnance uſu - 
ally 41 inches bore, 2700 pound weight, 
ten feet long, and carrying point blank 


175 paces, cath. 
DEMI-CULVERIN of the raft fixe, is 44 
inches bore, 10 feet long, and 2000 
pounds weight. It carries a ball of 4 
inches diameter, and of 9 pounds weight, 
and its level range is 174 pace. 
D&MI-CULVERIN of the largeſt fort, is 4 4 
inches bore, 10 feet long, and weighs 
3000 pounds weight. It carries a ball 
41 inches diameter, weighing 12 pounds 
IT ourices, point blank 178 paces, 
 DEemIDITOXNE, in muſic, is the fame with 
©. a third minor. Sce the article TrrgD, 
DzMi-YAQUE. See HarQUEBUss.. . 
- D8MI-c0OD,'&c. See Gop, HERO, Cc. 
DeMI-GORGE, in fortification, is that part 
of the polygon which remains aſter, the 
flank is raiſed, and goes from the curtin 
ta the angle of the polygon. It is half 
of the vacant ſpace. or entrance imo a 
baſtion. See the article GorGe, 
DENMI- Luxx, half moon, in fortification, an 
outwork conſiſl ing of two faces and two 
little flanks, frequently built befote the 
angle of a baſtion, and ſometimes alſo 
before the curtin, tho pow much diſuſed. 
DEM1-QUAVER, a note in muſic, two of 
which are equal to a quayer. See the 
article Qs. WY 
D8MIi-SEMI-QUAVER, in muſic, the ſhorteſt 
note, two of them being equal to a ſemi- 
quaver. N ' 
DzM1-vOLT, in the manege. See the ar- 
., ticle VOLT. 5 
DEMISE, in law, is applied to an eſtate 
either in fee, for term of liſe or years, 
tho moſt uſually the latter. Thekiog's 
death in law is termed the demiſe of the 
king. which does not diſcontinue any 
.... writ or proceſs, nor determine any com- 
miſſion civil or military, nor à parlia- 
ment till aſter ſix — 2 : 
DEmisEt and REDEMISE, a conveyance 
where there are mutual leaſes made from 
one to another of the ſame land, or ſome- 
thing out of it. 5 
DEMOCRACY, the ſame with a popular 
government, wherein the ſupreqe power 
is lodged in the bands of the people: 
ſuch were Rome and Athens of old; but 
20 to our modern republic, Baſil only 
3102 ixeepted, 


DEM ir) on 


bean a dr ee 1 
- | Excepted, their govertiment comes nearer 
to ariſtocracy Wer democracy. 


DEMOISELLE, in bo * foborkg of 


© the crane kind, ſomething | 
heron, known alſo by the name of the 


dancing bird, on acrount of its Wy to a 
ee 


leaping and turning round, and var 

the motion of its head at the ſame time. 

Immediately from behind each eye, 

ſprings forth tuſt of long, "ſoft, white 
* feathers, which tend backwards in a very 


eſs than a 


graceful manner, and wave with the leaſt 


air. The fore part of the fleck, on the 
contrary, is covered with foft, long, and 
ſlender black feathers, which fall on the 


of any two ideas by an intuitive percep- 


breaſt in a very pretty manner, ſometimes 


cloſe, and at other times detached like a 
'* lady's'tippet. np 1.24 
DEMONSTRABLE, a term uſed in the 
ſchools, to ſignify that a thing may be 
— proved. Thus it is demonſtrable 
at t 


equal to two right ones. 


* 


DEMONSTRATION, «iti logic; a ſeries | 


of ſyltbgyſms, all whoſe premiſſes are 


e three angles of a triangle, are * | | 
+  Pparately, de true. Secondly," that the 


© * 
o 


demonſtration, firlt, that evety prop 


either definitions, ſelf-evident truths, or 


propoſitions alrrady eſtabliſe d. 
tion, tho? it be certain, is not ſo clear and 

evident ks intuitive knowledge. It re- 
' » quires" pains and attention, and ſte 


he knowledge acquired by demonſtra- 


4 


© * if-evident propoſitions, or known and 


Demonſtration is diſtinguihed, 1. nt 
direct, called alfo oſtenſive demonſtra- 


1 has been generally taken fot granted, 
that —— — are capable of 


demonſtration. But to have fuch an 
agreement or diſagteement as may be 
| Intuitively perceived being not the privi. 
lege of the(deavot number extenſion and 
re alone; it may poſſibly be the want 
due method and application in us, 
and not of ſufficient evidence in things, 
that demonſtration has been thougbt to 
have ſo littie to do in other parts of 
knowledge, Fot wherever the mind can 
perceive the agreement or diſagreement 


tion of the agteement or diſagreement 
they have with any intermediate ideas, 
there the mind is capable of ' demonſtra- 
tion, which is not limited to the ideas of 
figure, number, extenſion, or their modes. 
There are two things required in right 
-fition of whith it"conſiſts, conſidered ſe- 
conſequence! drawn” from other foreign 
things, neceſſarily flow from them; or 


that all the conſequences be contained in 
the antecedents or ptemiſess. 


tion, when beginning with definitions, 


application of mind, to diſcover the agree- allowed trutbs, we form: à train of {y]- 
ment or difagreement of the ideas it con- logiſme, and eombiue them in an order) 
ſiqders; and there muſt be a progreſſion manner, continuing the ſeries theo a vn. 

by ſteps and degtees, before the mind * riety of ſucceſſive Reps, until at laſt i 

can in this way arrive at certainty: © Be. arrive at u fyllogiſm, whoſe concluſion 

fore demonſtration there was a doubt, is the propoſition td be demonſtrated. 2, 


which, in intuitive knowledge, cannot hap-P Indiitect, or, as it is ſometimes called, 


pen to the mind that has its faculty of 

perception left to a degree capable of diſ- 

tinct ideas. In every ſtep that reaſ 
makes in demonſtrative knowledpe, t 

is an intuitive knowledge of that agree - 


ment or diſagreement” it ſeeks with the © - | 
truth. For hereupon we conelude, that 


next intermediate idea, which it Uſes as a 


proof; for if it were not ſo, that yet Would 


need a proof, firice without the percep- 
tion of ſuch agreement or diſk Adar, 


theie is no knowledge produted. This 

intuitive perception of the agreement or | 
©. another inwardly have not the ſant 
& —— direct contrary t0 
*"14g is, 5 that : 1 the 7 , center: 


diſagreement of the intermediate ideas i 

each ſtep and progreſfion of the — 

ſtration, muſt be exactly carried in the 

mind; and a man muſt be ſure that no part 

is leſt out: hence e e dpg- 
tions the memory cannot eafily retain 


ep, this knowledge becomes more im- | 
* falſe, that circles touching one another i. 
+ evardly bave th ſame center; and'thenC 


perfect than intuitive; and men often 
embrace falſhoods for demonſtrations, 
dee RNOWLEDGE and INTUITION, 


„ 


apogogical demonſtration, when we al. 
ſume a propoſition which directiy contra. 
difts that e mean to demonſtrate; and 
thence by a continued train of reaſoning, 
in the way of a direct demonſtration, 
deduce ſome abſurdity or manifeſt un- 


+ the'propofition” aſkinied was falſe ; and 
- thence” again, by an immediate conſt 
quence, at the propoſition to be demor- 
rated is true. Thus Buclid being to 
- demonſifate} het circles av bich touch on 


and thence by an evident train of reaſon 
ing proves, ihat à part is equal 10 !it 
whole. The ſuppoſition, therefore, lead. 
ing to this ubſurdity he coneludes to be 


ein immediately infers {bat they 6” 


DEN 


ers, ſituated at the confluence of the 
rivers Scheld and Dender, twelve miles 
; eaſt of Ghent: eaſt long. 37% 30“, and 
north lat. 31 100. 
DENDRACHATES, in natural hiſtory, 
the name uſed hy the antients for an ex- 
tremely elega 
-- agat, the ground of which is whitiſh, 
variegated with veins of a brighter white. 
"Theſe veins are beautifully difpoſed in a 
number of various figures, but generally 
in many concentric irregular circles, 
drawn round one or more points. It is 
common alſo, in various parts of this 
- Kone, to find very beautiful delineations 
of trees, moſſes, ſea-plants, and the like, 
ſo elegantly expreſſed, that many have 
* erroneouſly taken them for real plants in- 
cluded in the ſubftance of the ſtone ; 
whence the name dendrachates.. See the 
article AGAT. GH 
DENDRANATOMY, a term uſed. by 
. ſome for a deſeription of the various parts 
of trees, as root, trunk, branch, bark, 
Wood, pith, flower, fruit, c. See the ar- 
tieles RooT, TRUNK, BRANCH, Sc. 
DENDROPHORIA, in antiquity, the car- 
rying of boughs or branches of trees, a 
religious ceremony ſo called, becauſe cer- 
_ tain prieſts called from thence dendro- 
phori, tree-bearers, marched in proceſſion, 
carrying the branches of trees in their 
hands in honour of ſome god, as Bacchus, 
.  Cvubele, Sylvanus, Cc. The college of 
the dendrophori is often mentioned in an- 
dient marbles; and we frequently fee in 
baſſo relievos the baech»nals repreſented 
as men carrying little ſhrubs. or branches 
of ies, 9 „ 
Cripies are at a loſs to aſſign the office of 
the dendrophorĩ who attended the roman 
army. Some hold 'that they faſhioned 
the wood for the tents ; others, that they 
provided the wood neceſſary for-the ma- 
chines of war; and others, that they 
were the ſame. with the dendrophori of 
me feaſts and ſacrifices, >| + ; 
DENEB, an -arabie term aging tail, 
uſed by aſtronomers to denote ſeveral 
ſixed ſtars. Thus deneb elecet, nifies 
the bright ſtor in the. lionꝰs tail. Deneb 
: wg y that in the ſwan's tail; G&W. 
DENIER, 


— 
hs. 


* £ 


4 ſmall french copper- coin, of 
which twelve make a oll! 
There were two kinds of tleniers; the one 
- * tonenvis, the other-parigs;. whereof 1he 
latter wes worth a fourth part more than 
the ſormer. See the article Corn, 
ENIZ EN, In law, an alien made a fub- 
jekt by the king's letters patent, other- 


1 8661 


ſeveral ref; 


nt and beautiful ſpecies of 
. when naturalized, may inherit lands by 
deſcent, which a denizen cannot do. 

2 a denizen purchaſe lands, his iſſue thy 


DENMARK, 3 kingdom ſituated betwen 


comprehends the peninſula of - Jutland 
To the king of Denmark likewiſe belong 


DENNIS, or St. Denars, atown of Franc 


DENOMINA TION, a name impoſed « 
any thing, uſually expreſſing ſome j 
dominant quality. Hence, as the quil 


the inirinſic ſorm. 
minated learned, on account of his lea 


ternal devominati — founded t 
to be ſeen; and known, from the vibe 
and cognition, employed upon it. 

thus, 
the perſon honoured, ay in him 


—— „ pa 
DENOMINATOR, in arithmetic, a t 


n 
* 


number below the line, ſhewing 


* 


EF 


de number 4 ſhews that the intege! 
. divided into tour parts. So in the frac 


a ' 
T1 þ is. the denominator,...See the ar 


* 


It is alſo called the exponent of a m 
See the article ExXTORE Nr. 


wiſe ralled donsiſon, becauſe. his legit 


ariſing from the diviion of the antt 
dent by the conſequent. Thus 3 161 


-D'EK © 


mation proceeds ex donatione-regis, fron 
the king's giſt, A denizen is enabled in 
pets to act as natural ſubjed 
do, vr. to purchaſe and-poſſeſs land 
and enjoy any office or dignity; yet iti 
ſhort of naturalization, tor a ſtrange, 


are born afterwards may, inherit then, 
but thoſe he had before ſhall not; an 


os a denizen may 2 ſo he my 
take lands. by devi nd Ir 


80 and 13% of eat longitude, and he 
tween 34 and $82 of north; latitude : i 


and the iſlands of Zeland, Funen, &. 


Norway, Iceland, and the dutchy 
Holſtein. * 277 


four miles north of Paris, where t 
kings of France are interred. 


ties and forms of things are either inte 
nal or external, denomination become 
1. Internal, which is that founded! 
Thus Peter is den 


ing, which is ſomething internal. 2. E: 


an external form. Thus, a wall is f 


ter is denominated honoured! 
reaſon of honour, which. is. not ſo much! 


ufed-in-ſpeaking of fi actions. 
The denominator. of à fraction is 


how-many parts the integer is ſuppol 
to be divided. Thus jap fraction 


neee © 100 et Ae 
ENOMINATOR of. @ ratio, is the quot 


denominator of the ratiq 401 3, be 
40 divided by 5, gives 8 for a quot 


| 


5 * TEL 
1 7% * 


NON xzx41DENTIA CLERICH REGIS, 
writ that lies where a perſon is employ- 
d in the king's ſervice, in order to ex- 
uſe him of non-reſidence upon his living, 


icle TOOTH. | 
NSHRING, or DEVENSHRING, in huſ- 
handry, See DEVENSHRING. 


te to rarity, whereby they 


ly op | 
quaptity of matter under 


dntain ſuch a 
ich a bulk. 5 3 
ceordingly, a body is ſaid to have double 
r triple the denſity of another body, 
hen their bulk being equal, the quan- 
ty of matter is in the one double or 
iple the quantity of matter in the other. 
he denſities and bulks of bodies, ale 
ze two great points upon which all 
echanics or laws of motion turn. It 
an axiom that bodies of the ſame den · 
y contain equal maſſes under equal 
ks. Tf the bulks of two bodies be 
qual, their denſities are as their maſſes: 
dnſequently, the denſities of equal bodies 
e as their gravities. If two bodies 
ve the ſame —— their maſſes are as 
eir bulks; and as their gravity is as 
tir maſſes, the gravity of bodies of 
> ſame denſity is in the ratio of their 
k. Hence alſo bodies of the ſame 
nſity are of the ſame ſpecific gravity; 
d bodies of different denſity, ' of differ- 
t ſpecific. gravity. The quantities of 
ter in two bodies, are in a ratio com- 
nded of their denſity and bulk : con- 
quently their gravity is in the fame ra- 
If the maſſes or gravities of 1wo 
ties. be equal, the denſuies are recipro- 
Ily as their bulks. The denſities of 
y two bodies are in a ratio compound- 
of the direct ratio of their maſſea and 
2 one of their bulks : conſe- 
ntly ſince the gravity of bodies is as 
r maſſes, the denſities of bodies are 
ratio compounded of the direct ra- 
of their gravities, and a reciprocal 
of. their bulks. See he method of 
ling the ſpecific gravities, and conſe- 
ntly the denſities, of both ſolid and 
d bodies, and likewiſe a table of the 
ific gravities of bodies, under the 
cles HYyDROSTATICAL BALLANCE, 
Specific Gravity, I 
ITY of the air, is 
ployed the later philoſophers ſince the 
overy of the toricellian experiment. 
> demonſtrated, that in the ſame veſſel, 
ven in veſſels communicating with 
other at the ſame diſtance” from 


. 4 ; ah | 
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NS, TOOTH, in anatomy. See the ar- 


NSITY of bodies, is that property di- 


property that has 


2 * 
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71 FE 
te center, the air” has every where the 
_ fame denſity. The denſity of the air, 
| Cateris paribus, increaſes in proportion 
to the compreſſing powers. Hence the 
inferior air is denler than the ſuperior z 
the denſity, however, of the lower air, is 
not proportional to the weight of the at- 
moſphere on account of heat and cold, 
and other cauſes perhaps which make 
; | aw alterations in denſity and, rarity. 
owever, from the elaſticity of the air, 
its denfity muſt be always different at 
different heights from the earth's, ſur- 
face; for the lower parts being. preſſed 
by the weight of thoſe above, will be 
made to accede nearer. to each other. 
and the more ſo as the weight of the in- 
cymbent air is greater. Hence, the den- 
ſi:y of the air is greateſt at the earth's 
ſurface, and decreaſes upwards in geo- 
metrical proportion to the altitudes taken 
in arithmetical progreſſion. | (+ 
If the air be rendered denſer, the weight 
of bodies in it is diminiſhed ; if rarer, 
inereaſed, becauſe bodies loſe a greater part 
of their weight in denſer than in rarer 
mediums. Hence, if the denſity of the 
air be ſenſibly altered, bodies equally 
heavy in a rarer air, if their ſpecific gra · 
vities be conſiderably different, will loſe 
their equilibrium in the denſer, and the 
ſpecifically heavier body will pregonde- 
rate, See the articles A1R and Con- 

© DENSER. | e 

DEwSITY of the planets. In homogenequs,, 
unequal ipherical bodies, the gravities on 
their ſurfaces are as the diameters, if the 


denſiies are equal. But if the bodies be 


equal, the gravities will be as the den- 
ſities. Therefore, in bodies of unequal 
bulks and denſuies, the gravity will be. 
in a compound ratio of the diameters and 
denſities. Conſequently, the denſuies will 
be as the gravities divided by the diame- 
ters, and therefore in the ſevecal bodies 
as follows, wiz, £51 3 
In'the Sun. Jupiter, Saturn. Earth. Moon, 
10900, . 39539. 48911, 
As it is not likely that theie bodies are 
homogeneal, the denſities here determined 
are not to be ſuppoſed the true, but ra- 
ther the mean Alnfittes, or ſuch as the 
bodies would have if they were homo- 
geneal, and of the ſame maſs of matter, 
and magnitude. ' 75 4 
DENTALIUM, ianatural hiftory, a ſimple 
| ſhell having no hinge, and formed only 
of one piece : it is of a figure approach 
ing to cylindric or conic, and is ſome - 
* times crooked, Wa ſtrai ght ; fome- 
: umes 


F 


DEN 1 ' >... + » 8 
nmes cloſed at one end, ſometimes open | of each dentil to be half its height, ay 
at both. | btzthe indenture or interval between each tus 
Tue name dentalium has been given he direts to be two thirds of the breadl 

this ſhell, from the t reſemblance it of the dentil. oft 

has to the dentes canini of quadrupeds. DENTIFORM rRoczss, in anatomy 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of it, frequent See the article PYRENDIDES, 

on the ſhores of Italy, Portugal, Sc. DENTIFRICE, in medicine, a rem: 


Among us, they are found foſlile in 
. elay-pits, ſome ſmooth, ſome ſtriated ; 
but in much greater abundance in the 
mountains of France and Italy. See 
late LXIX. fig. 4. 
he true officinal dentalium is one of the 
. canales, or tubuli marini ſimplices, of au- 
thors: and the animal that inhabits it is 
of the genus of the nereis of Linnæus. 
See the article NEREI1S. 
Great things have heen recorded of the 
virtues of the dentalium, but it has in re- 
- ality no other than thoſe of an alkali 
or abſorbent, ſo that the readineſs of 
oyſter-ſhells has now put it out of uſe. 
DENTARIA, TooTHwoRrT, in botany, 
T_ of the tetradynamia-filiquoſa claſs 
plants, the corolla of which is cruci- 
form, and conſiſts of four roundiſh, obtuſe 
petals, ſlightly Rau. plane, and 


ending in ungues of the length of the 


; wy the fruit is a long, roundiſh, bilo- 
cular pod, conſiſting of two valves: the 
ſeeds are numerous and roundiſh, See 

late LXIX, fig. 6. 
he root of this plant, the only part uſed 


in medicine, is accounted drying and 


aſtringent. | 
DENTATED LEAF, among. botaniſts, 
one notched at the edges with a number 
of blunt points in ſome meaſure reſem- 
bling teeth, See the article Lear, 
DENTED, or InDENTED. See the article 
INDENTED. eg 
DENTEX, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of 
ſparus, of a deep olive-brown. colour, 
elegantly variegated with darker and 
_ Pater (pots : iis back is acute or ridged, 
and it has four large teeth: it is a well 
 tafted fiſh. See the article SPArVUs, 
DENTICLEs, or DENT1Ls, in architec- 
ture, an ornament in corniches bearing 
ſome reſemblance to teeth, particularly 
uſed in the ionic and corinthian orders, 


They are cut on a little ſquare member, 


properly called denticulus, and the notches 

or ornaments themſelves, dentils. In an- 
tient times dentils were never uſed in 
the ionic carniche, . yet they are found in 
the remains of the theatre of Marcellus, 
which ſome take for an argument that 
_ Vitruvius had not the direction of that 
building. Vitruyius preſcribes the breadth 
8 4 
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for rubbing the teeth, and purging then 


from ſordes; and for eleanſing and a „ 
ſterging the gums, when replete with hy. - 
mours. There are dentifrices of varioy 
kinds and forms, | ſome in form of! f 
wder compoſed of corals, pumice-ſton, ak 
alt, allum, egg-ſhells, crabs-c|lau WF” 
hartſhorn, Cc. — in form of an ele 
tuary, conſiſting of the ſame powde 2 
mixt up with honey; others are in for 7 
of a liquor drawn by diſtiflations fra 
drying herbs, and ngent medicine i, 
Se. | 
The generality of operators for the tee 4s 
allow acids, Nb a foirit of vitriol, 8% 5 
to be the readieſt of all dentifrices, to tak %d 
off the foulneſs and yellowneſs of th © 
teeth: but yet, they don't adviſe a fr 4. 
quent uſe of theſe remedies, as th 
wear away too much of the teeth and i 0 
jure the gums. oP 
he Dutch account butter the beſt by 
tifrice for kee ing the teeth white a wo 
ſound, and the Spaniards hold urine! — 
be good ſor that purpoſe. Tp 
DENTILS, in architecture, the ſame wi — 
dienticles. See the article DENT1CLE. id 
DENTISCALPRA, in ſurgery, an inf ith 
ent for ſcouring yellow, livid, or bla Pp 
teeth; to which being applied, near 11 
gums, it ſcrapes off the foul, moi = 
cruſt, 
Some of theſe inſtruments are furvil rap 
with narrow points ; others with broad 78 
and with edges; and ſome again! ppe: 
- ſalciform ; but all of them adapted = 
one and the ſame handle. ; 4 
DENTITION, the breeding, or cutti 8 
the teeth in children. 0 | — 
Among all the diſorders which a ms 
children, there are none generate * 
grievous ſymptoms as difficult dentit allo 
About five or ſix months after birth, eam 
teeth generally begin to make their den 
pearance : firſt, the inciſores, or ft jon 
teeth; next, the canini, or dog cor 
and, laſtly, the molares, or griv® 
About the ſeventh year there come 21 
new ſet z and at twenty one the two nver 
ner grinders, called dentes ſapientic, urs 
teeth of wiſdom, At the time of cu 9 
their teeth, they flaver very much, UN 


have a diarrhoza, which is no bad vo 
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DEN 
put when it is difficult, eſpecially when - 
the canine teeth begin to be in motion, 
and make their way out through the 
gums, the child has (tartings in. his ſeep, 
tumours of the gums, gripes, a looſeneſs 
or coſtiveneſs, greeniſh ſtools, the thruſh, 
fevers, difficult breatbing, ſuffocating 


catarrhs, convulſions, epiſepſies, which 
often end in death. .,' - 6, 


f the child is perpetually:crying,/[Athruſts 


urſe's nipples; if unequal tubercles are 
perceived in the gums, where the teeth 
re expeted to appear; if there is a 


f they. ſtart, without a cauſe, eſpecially 
n ſleep. TT it 


$4 * is +4 


Farm. E 
eiſter adviſes, i 
ures, temperating powders; externally, 
il, of ſweet almonds, with ſpirit of vio- 
ts, or ſpirit of. wild poppies, lightly 
idulated with ſpirit of vitriol, where- 
ith often to rub the gums; as alſo wi! 

je coral, or other ſmooth thing, whi 


je freſh blood of a cock comb a ſpeci- 
c for this purpoſe, Morgan affirms, in 
is caſe, it will be beſt to abate the effer- 
ſcence of the blood with diluters; to 
ppeaſe the pain with gentle opiates; to 
den the body with purges and clyſters; 
draw off the fermented ſerum by bliſ- 
i to promote the eutting of the teeth 
cooling, relaxing, and opening the 
ms: for this nurpoſe diacodium is 
bod, or a *. ng decoction of marſh- 


eam, or neats-foot ll. 'F 

denham obſerves, that pains in den- 
ion often 1 ſeyers: for which 
could find no remedy fo effectual as 
ree or tour drops: of ſpirit of hartſhorn 
a ſpoonful of {imple water, or other 
nvement vehicle, given every four 
durs 2 = number of doſes may be four, 
e, Or ux. | 


UNCIATION, 
. 


I 889 


allows and Poppy heads, in thick milk, 


It ſhews the dentition is like- fo be bad; 


dis finger into his mouth, and bites the 


deat in the mouth, and the whole body 10 


enn F : 
| l 2 4 — 
Wo 4 
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tion or promulgation of any thing. 
All veſſels of enemies are lawfyl prize, 
after denunciation or proclamation of 
war. The deſign of the denunciation o 
excommunicated: perſons, is that the ſen- 
tence may be the more folly executed bj 
the perſon's being more khn³oõ n. 
DEOBSTRURN TS, in pharmacy, ſuch 
medicines as open obſtructious. See the 
article DETERGENT. , |, * 
Tbere is , ſomewhat further expreſſed. in 
the term deobſtruent than in detergents, 
for a medicine may be deobſtruent that is 
not, in the ſtiicteſt ſenſe, detergent; ag 
are moſt metalline ſubſtances, as ſteel and 
mercury, which obtain the appellation 
deobſtruents, from. their acting by their 
natural weight, whereby they increaſe the 
momentum of the circulating fluids, and 
with greater force | make it ſtrike againſt 
the ſecretory, outlets : hecauſe; the mo- 
menta, or vis. pexcuſſionis, of. all prajec- 


* 


tiles, of which kind is a circulating fluid, 


ill have the ſame effect. Some recken 


my 


is as their ſolidities, ſuppoſing their velo- 
cities equal. The, more, therefore, the 
animal fluids are ſatursted with denſe 
and ſolid particles, uh the greater force 
they diſtend the veſſels, and the mere 


7 eeaſily break through, where the ſtructure 
nternally aqueous mix- 


favours their elcape ; and upon that ae 
count are mecvicines, which, add to theſe 
qualities in the fluid, called deobſtru- 


an . 


DEODAND, ip our 'cuftoms,' implies a 


thing devoted or conſecrated to God, for 
the pacification of his wrath, in caſe of 
any misfortune, as a perſon's coming to 
a violent end, without the fault of àny 
reaſonab& creature; as if a horſe ſhould 
ſtrike his keeper, and ſo kill him, In 
this caſe, the horſe: is to be g deodand; 
that is, he is to. be ſold, und tho price 
diſtribmied to the poor, as au expiation 
aft that dreadful eren. 
DE ONERANDO ra RATA PORTIO- 
Nts, in law, a writ: that lies where a 
perſon is qeſtraĩned for rent, which ought | 
to be paid by others in proportion with 
him; as where one holds twenty acces” 
of land by fealty, at a certain rent, and 
aliens one acre to one perſon, and an- 
other to another: here, if one of the ali- 
enees be diffrained for the whole, or mare. 
rent than the valqe of what he purchaſed, - 
he then may have this writ... 5 2 
DEOPPILATIVES, in pharmacy, the 
ſame with deobſtruents. See the article 
DEOBSTRUENTS, TS 


2 ſolemn publica- DEPART, in chemiſtry, a method of re- 


5 
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D E N 
nmes cloſed at one end, ſometimes open 
at both ; ae, 


FR The name dentalium has been given 
this ſhell, from the reſemblance it 
has to the dentes canini of quadrupeds. 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of it, frequent 
on the ſhores of Italy, Portugal, Cc. 
Among us, they are found foſlile in 

. Clay-pits, ſome ſmooth, ſome ſtriated; 
but in much greater abundance in the 
mountains of France and Italy. See 

late LXIX, fig. 4. 
he true officinal dentalium is one of the 

. canales, or tubuli marint᷑ ſimplices, of au- 
thors: and the animal that inhabits it is 
of the genus of the nereis of Linnæus. 
See the article NRREIS. 

Great things have heen recorded of the 
virtues of the dentalium, but it has in re- 

* ality no other than thoſe of an alkali 
or abſorbent, ſo that the readineſs of 
oyfter-ſhells has now put it out of uſe. 

DENTARIA, TooTHworr, in botany, 
 gengs of the tetradynamia-filiquoſa claſs 

plants, the corolla of which is cruci- 
form, and conſiſts of four roundiſh, obtuſe 
petals, ſlightly emarginated, plane, and 
ending in ungues of the length of the 

5 the fruit is a long, roundiſh, bilo- 
cular pod, conſiſting of two valves: the 
ſeeds are numerous and roundiſh, See 

late LXIX. fig. 6. 

The foot of this plant, the only part uſed 
in medicine, is accounted drying and 
aſtringent. | 
ENTATED LzaF, among botaniſts, 
one notched at the edges with a number 


bling teeth, See the article Lear, 
DENTED, or InDENTED, See the article 
INDENTED. . . _ 
DENTEX, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of 


ſparus, of a deep olive-brown. colour, 


paler (pots : its back is acute or ridged, 
and it has four large teeth: it is a well 
taſted fiſh, - See the article SPARVs, 


ture, an ornament in corniches bearing 
ſome reſemblance to teeth, particularly 
uſed in the ionic and corinthian orders, 


properly called denticulus, and the notches 
or ornaments themſelves, dentils, In an- 
tient times dentils were never uſed in 
the ionic corniche, yet they are found in 
the remains of the theatre of Marcellus, 
which ſome take for an argument that 
_ Vitruvius had not the direction of that 


building. Vitruvius preſcribes the breadth 
6 „ 


— 


t us 


of blunt points in ſome meaſure reſem- 


elegantly variegated with darker and 
DENTICLES, or DRNTILs, in architec- 


They are cut on a little ſquare member, 
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DEN 
a of each dentil to be half its height, and 
the indenture or interval between each two, 
he directs to be two thirds of the breadth 
© of the dentil. wins. 
DENTIFORM yrocess, in anatomy, 
See the article PYRENOIDES, 
DENTIERICE, in niedicine, a remedy 
for rubbing the teeth, and purging them 
from ſordes; and for cleanfing and ab- 
ſterging the gums, when replete with hu. 
mours. There are dentifrices of various 
kinds and forms, ſome in form of 2 
powder compoſed of corals, pumice-ſtone, 
alt, allum, egg-ſhells, crabs-claws, 
hartſhorn, Cc. others in form of an elec. 
tuary, conſiſting of the ſame powders 
mixt up with honey ; others are in form 
diſtillations from 


of a liquor —_— 
drying herbs, and ngent medicines, 
&f | 


= 
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c. 
The generality of operators for the teeth 
allow acids, ſuch as ſpirit of vitriol, &c, 

to be the readieſt of all dentifrices, to take 
off the foulneſs and yellowneſs of the 
teeth: but yet, they don't adviſe a fre- 
quent uſe of theſe remedies, as they 
wear away too much of the teeth and in- 
jure the gums. 
IFhe Dutch account butter the beſt den- 
tifrice for keeping the teeth white and 
ſound, and the 1 hold urine to 
be good ſor that purpoſe. 
DENTILS, in architecture, the ſame with 


1 


denticles. See the article DENTICLES. 


DENTISCALPRA, in ſurgery, an inſtru- 
ment for ſcouring yellow, livid, or black, 
teeth ; to which being applied, near the 
gums, it ſcrapes off the foul, morbid 
cruſt, : 

Some of theſe inſtruments are furniſhed 
with narrow points; others with broader, 
and with edges; and ſome again art 

- ſalciform ; but all of them adapted to 
one and the ſame handle. ; 

DENTITION, the breeding, or cutting 

the teeth in children. i 
Among all the diſorders which affi 
children, there are none generate fu 
grievous ſymptoms as difficult dentition. 
About five or fix months after birth, tht 
teeth generally begin to make their 2 
pearance : firſt, the inciſores, or for 
teeth; next, the canini, or dog teelb! 
and, laſtly, the molares, or grinde"- 
About the ſeventh year there comes! 
new ſet ; and at twenty one the two n 
ner grinders, called dentes ſapientiæ, 
teeth of wiſdom, At the time of cut 
their teeth, they flaver very much, a5. 
have a diarrhea, which is no bad boy 
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DEN 
but when it is difficult, eſpecially when 
the canine teeth begin to be in motion, 
and make their way out through the 
gums, the child has (tartings iu. his ſeep, 
tomours of the gums, gripes, a looſeneſs 


or coſtiveneſs, greeniſh ſtools, the thruſh, 
fevers, difficult breathing, ſuffocating 


often end in deat ,,' + s 


It ſhews the dentition is like to be bad; 1 


if the child is perpetually:cryin thruſts 
his finger into his mouth, and bites the 
nurſe's nipples; if unequal tubercles are 
perceived in the gyms, Where the teeth 
are expected to appear; if there is a 


if they ſtart without a cauſe, eſpecially 
in ſleep. . 4 0 61 
Harris obſeryes, that hen an inflamma- 
tion appears, the phyſicians. will labour 
in vain, if the cure is not begun by ap- 
plying a leech under each ear. When 
the ſwelling of the gum. ſhews it is time 
to cut it, to make way for. the tooth, he 
would have it done with a.pen-knife, 
not with a fine lancet, leſt the wound 
ſhould heal,. and form a cicatrix., The 
food he directs to be no more that luke» 


warm . 4 2 


oy 


Heiſter adviſes, internally aqueous mix- | 
tures, temperating powders; externally, 
oil of ſweet almonds, with ſpicit of vio- 
lets, or ſpirit of. wild poppies, lightly 
acidulated with ſpirit, of vitriol, where- 
with often to rub the gums; as alſo wil 

the coral, or other ſmooth thing, which 


will have the ſame effect. Some recken 


tie freſh blood of a cockꝰ's comb a ſpeci- 
fic for this purpoſe, Morgan affirms, in 
this caſe, it will be beſt to abate the effer- 
veſcence of the blood with diluters; to 
appeaſe the pain with gentle opiates; to 
open the body with purges and clyſters; 
to-draw off the fermented ſerum by bliſ- 
ters; to promote the eutting of the teeth 
by cooling, relaxing, and opening the 
gums : for this nurpoſe. diacodium is 
good, or a ".vng decoction of ,marſh- 
mallows and poppy heads, in thick milk, 
cream, or neats. foot gl. 
Sydenham obſerves, that pains in den- 
tition often N ſeyers: for which 
de could find no remedy ſo effectual as 
three or tour drops: of ſpirit of hartſhorn 
n 2 ſpoonful of {imple water, or other 
conrenient vehicle, given every four 


hours: th | 
ve, or . number of doſes may be four, 
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the perſon's being inore khoõw- u. 
catarrhs, convulſions, epilepſies, which DEOBSTRUENT S, in pharmacy, 


DE ONERANDO raO Ara 


ENUNCIATION, a 'folemn publica» P 


DER 
tion or promulgation of any thing,” 


All veſſels of enemies are lawful prize, 
after denunciation or proclamation of 


war. The deſiga of the denunciatlon © 
ex communicated perſons, is that the ſen- 


tence may be the more fully executed b 


ſuch 
medicines as open obſtructious. See the 
article DETERGENT, , rar 
There is ſomewhat further expreſſed in 
the term deobſtruent than in .detergenty, 
for a medicine may be deobſtruent that is 
not, in the ſtiicteſt ſenſe, detergent ; as 


are moſt metalline ſubſtances, as ſteel and 
heat in the mouth, and the whole body; 


mercury, which obtain the appellation 
deobſtruents, from their, acting by their 
natural weight, whereby they increaſe.ths 


momentum of the circulating fluids, and 
with greater force make it ſtrike againſt 


the ſecretory, outlets : hecauſe; the mo-: 
menta, or: vis. percuſſionis, of. all prajec- 
tiles, of which kind is a circulating fluid, 


is as their ſolidities, ſuppoſing their velo- 


cities equal. The, more, therefore, the 
animal fluids are ſatursted with denſe 
and ſolid particles, uh the greater force 
they diſtend the veſſels, and the more 


eaſily break through, where the ſtructure 


favours their eſcape; and upon that ae 
count are mediemes, which. add to theſe 


qualities in the, fluid, called deobſtru- 


ents, n | 


DEODAND, in our cuſtoms," iniplies a 


thing devoted or conſecrated to God, for 


the pacification of his wrath, in caſe of 


any misfortune, as a perſon's coming to 


a violent end, without the fault of any 


reafonabls creature; as if a horſe ſhould 
ſtrike his keeper, and ſo kill him, In 
this caſe, the horſe is to be a deodand; 


that is, he is to, be ſold, und th@price - 
diſtribmed to the poor, as an expiation 
of that dreadful event. 


„ ne 
ERA! PORTIO- 
nis, in law, a writ: that lies where a 


perſon, is deſtraĩned for rent, which ought 
to be paid by others in proportion with = 
him; as where one holds twenty acces” 
of land by fealty, at a certain rent, and 


aliens one acre to one perſon, and an- 
other to an ther :; here, if one of the ali- 


enees be diftrained for the whole, or mare 
rent than the valije of what he purchaſed, - 


4 


he then may have this writ. 8 
DEOPPILATIVES, in pharmacy, the 
ſame with deobſtruents. See the article 


DEOBSTRUENTS. 


EPART, in chemiftry, a mythod of re- bi 
47 | * fning 


] 


DEP 


D 
fining, or ſeparating gold from! filver, by mans to verbs, which have active hi 
1 
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ations, but paſſive terminations dr 
conjugations, and want one of their par: 
ticiples' paſſive. ik 
DEPONENT, in the law of Scotland, a per- 
ſon who makes à depoſition. See the ar- 


means of aquafortis, generally called n 
WE 
For the operation of the depart, ſee tlie 
articles ASSAYING and QAR TATION. 

DEPARTURE, in law, ſignifies a depart - 
ing or going from a plea'given in bar ticle DEPOSITION,- | 
of an action. It is bkewile uſed where DEPOPULATION, the act of commit. 
a plaintiff in his declaration ſets forth ting waſte, See the article WASTE. 
one thing, and after the defendant has DEP RTATION, a fort of ' baniſhment 
pleaded thereto, he in his replication uſed by the Romans, whereby ſome 
ſhews new matter different from his de- ifland' or other place was allotted to a 

claration. . ä criminal for the place of his abode, with 
If a perſon pleads a general agreeme a prohibition not to ſtir out of the ſame 
in bar, and alledges a ſpecial one in his on pain of death, | © 
rejoinder, this will be a departure in DEPOSIT, among civiliane, ſomething 
pleading : ſo, where an action is brought that is committed to the cuſtody of a per. 
at common law, and the plaintiff, by his ſon, to be kept without any reward, and 
replication, endeavours to maintain it by to be returned again on demand. b 
cuſtom. It will alſo be accounted a de- Depoſit is diſtinguiſhed into ſimple and 
parture, if; -after performance is pleaded judiciary, ns; 


e 


in debt upon hand, the defendant ſays 
any other thing, by way of excuſe, &c. 
But in circum 
as to promiſes, if the defendant by his 
plea force the plaintiff to vary, it is no 
departure: for the plaintiff is not tied to 
a preciſe day. (th 

DEgPARTURE in deſpite of the court, is where 

_ = tenant or defendant appeais to an ac- 
tion brought againit him, and having a 


DEPONENT, in latin grammar, a term 


3 


ances of time, &c. laid 


Simple DRros ir is either voluntary or ne- 


ceſſary: neceſſary, is that done in caſe of 


hoſtility, ſhipwreck, fire ac. 
Judiciary DEPOSIT is that whoſe p 


is conteſted by ſeveral perfons, and de 
pr 


fited in the cuſtody of ſome third 

by order of a judge. | 
DEPOSIT ARY, in the french law, a per- 

fon intruſted as keeper or guardian of a 

depoſit. See the preceding article. 


ſpeaks falſely, either himſelf or his ad- 
verfary.. ; — 


2 


ST 
7 5 ES; Wg -— se £5 my os © wa we. 


day over in the ſame term, does not ap- Ordinary depoſitaries are not to warrant fa 
pear at the day, but makes a default. the thing left with them, in caſe it be loſt Dr 
This is a departure in deſpite of the court, or ſtolen, they are only to anſwer for D. 
and therefore he ſhall be condemned. fraud or the like. th 
DEPARTURE, in navigation, is the eaſt- DEPOSITION; in law, the teſtimony un 
ing or weſting of a fhip-in reſpe& of the given in court by a witneſs; upon oath. fre 
meridian it departed or ſailed from: or n chancery, depoſition is a teſtimony ſet wh 
it is the difference of longitude, either down in writing, by way of anſwer to lov 
eaſt or weſt, between the preſent meri- the interrogations exhibited in chancen, rt 
dan the ſhip is under, and that where the where ſuch witneſs is called deponent. AN 
laſt reckoning or obſervation was made, Depoſitions in one cauſe may be uſed at the 
This departure, any where but under the the hearing of another, where they are the 
equator, muſt be accoimted according to between the ſame parties, &c. without by 
the number of miles in 'a degree, proper any motion: this is not permitted in other jan 
to the parallel the ſhip is under. courts, without a ſpecial order of the exp 
EPHLEGMATED, an appellation given court of chancery. The depoſitions in the 
o ſpirits well freed from phlegm, See the chancery, aſter the cauſe is determined — 
next article. EY 4-9) ” >," "ae; 25 given in evidence in at EPR 
DEPHLEGMATION, in chemiſtry, the at bar, in any of the other courts. _ = 
"fame-'as rectification, or the freeing a DEPOSITION alſo fignifies the ſequeſtring " 
"ſpirit from its phlegm, either by diſtilla- or depriving a man of ſome dignity and ( 
tion, or ſome other means. h office. | 8 | (Pol 
DEPILATORY mMEDICIXEs, thoſe ap- DEPRECATION, in rhetoric, a fg PR 
plied in order to take off the hair: ſuch whereby the orator invokes the aid 2 * 
are lime and orpiment known to be, but aſſiſtance of ſome one; or * for _ — 
| *rheſe ought to be uſed with great cau- great evil or puniſhment to befal him wie ou 
ton. | | 


e 


DEP 
DEPRECATORY, or DeyazcaTive, 


ner of 
form of prayer. 

The form of abſolution is deprecative in 
the greek church, bein 
theſe terms, May God abſolve you: where- 
as it is in the declarative torm in the 
latin church, and in ſome of the re- 


ent formed churches, I abſolve os. 

me DEPRESSION of equations. See the article 

0 2 EQUATION, | e's 

ith DEPRESSION of the pole. When a perſon. 

me fails or travels towards the equator, he is 
faid to depreſs the pole, becauſe as many 

ing degrees as he approaches nearer the equa- 

per⸗ tor, ſo many degrees will the pole be 

and nearer the horizon, This phænomenon 

b ariſes from the ſpherical figure of the 

and earth, See the articles EaRTH and 
Pos. 23 

- ne» When a ſtar is under the horizon, it is 

fe of termed the depreſſion of that ſtar under 


the horizon, The altitude or depreſſion 
of any ſtar is an arch of the vertical in- 
tercepted between the horizon and that 
ſtar, See the articles HORIZON and 
VERTICAL. . | | | 
DEPRESSOR, or DePRIMENS, in anato- 
my, a name applied to ſeveral muſcles, 
becauſe they depreſs the parts they are 
faſtened to, 

VEPRESSOR LABII INFERIORIS, or QUA- 
DRATUS, is a muſcle confilting of ſome 
thin fleſhy fibres, which lie immediately 
under the ſkin of the chin ; they ariſe 
from the edge of the fore-part of the 
whole under- jaw, and are inſerted in th 


à per - 
_= 


arrant 
be loſt 
er for 


timony 
oath. 
ony ſet 


wer to lower-part of the orbicularis. | 
ancery, VEPRESSOR LABII SUPERIORIS, or TRI- 
nonent. ANGULARIS, is a muſcle that ariſes from 
uſed at the lower. edge of the under jaw, between 
hey art the maſſeter and quadratus, and aſcends 
without by the angle of the mouth to the upper- 
in other jaw, Theſe two muſeles acting together, 
of the expreſs a ſorrowful countenance, becauſe 
itions in they draw downwards the corners of the 
termined mouth and cheeks, 
in a tri VEPRESSORES NAST, are a pair of muſcles 
Rs ariling from the os maxillare, above the 
queſtring 1 inciſores; and are inſerted into 
-nity and extremities of the alæ, which they 
= pull downwards, 

a figur EPRESSOR ANGULI OR1S, a name given 
- aid and Albinus to the muſcle called by 
for ſome others depreſſor labiorum communis. See 
1 him vb be article DER ESSOR LABII. | 
or bis zd sons ocutt, a pair of muſcles 


DEPRE 


Tr 3915 
in theology, à term applied to the man- 


orming ſome ceremonies in the 


conceived 'in 


DEP 
ſpringing from each corner of the eye, 

and anſwered by another pair of the like 
figure and ſtructure, in the lower eye- 

lid. See the article EYE. 9 

DEPRIMENS, the ſame with depreſſor. 

© | Lee the preceding article. | 

DEPRIVATION, in the canon-law, the 

depoſing a biſhop, parſon, vicar, c. 
from his office and preferment. 
There are two forts of deprivation, the 
one a beneficio, the other ab officio : the 
deprivation a beneficio, is when, for fome 
great crime a miniſter is wholly deprived © 
of his benefice. A deprivation ab offi- 
cio, is when a miniſter is for ever depriy- 
ed of his orders, which is is alſo called 
depoſition or degradation: this is ge- 
nerally for ſome. heinous crime deſerv- 
ing death, and is performed by the 

biſhop. MI” 

EPTFORD, a town three miles eaſt of 

London, on the ſouthern banks of the 
Thames ; chiefly confiderable for its fine 
docks for building ſhips, and the king's 

yard. " 

DEPTH, in geometry, 

titude; though, fridily 
ly uſe the term depth to denote how much 

one body, or part of a body, is below 
another, See the articles ALTITUDE, 

_ He1cur, Ec. 55 | | 

DErrn of a battalion, ſquadron, &c. the 

number of men in a file, who ftand 
before each other in a ſtraight line. In 
the antient armies this was very great. 

DEPURATION, the ſame with clarifica- 
tion. See the article CLARIFICATION. 

DEPURATORY FEveR, a name given 

by Sydenham to a fever which prevailed 
much in the years x66r, 1662, 1663, 
and 1664. He called it depuratory, be- 
cauſe he obſerved that nature regulated, 
all the ſymptoms in ſuch a manner, as to 
fit the (brite matter, prepared by pro- 
per concoction, for expulſion in a certain 
time, either by a copious ſweat, or a 
freer perſpiration, 

DEPUTA TION, a miſſion of ſelect per- 
ſons out of a company, or body, to a 
prince or afſembly, to treat of matters 
in their name. They ate more or lefs 
ſolemn, according to the quality of thoſe 
who ſend them, and the buſineſs they are 
ſent upon. POS TE 

DEPUTY, a perſon ſent upon ſome buſi- 

neſs, by ſome community. 

DEPUTY is alſo one who exerciſes an office 
in another's right; and the forfeiture or 
E; I miſde 


the ſame with al- 


ſpeaking, we on- 
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the perſon, whom. he repreſents, to Joſe 
his office. 
appoint his deputy in all caſes, unleſs the 
grant of the office will juſtify him in 
ſo doing ; but when an office deſcends to 
an infant, he may make a deputy of 


Fourle, Judges have no power to hold 
their courts by deputy : recorders, how- - 


ever, may do it. It is held a coroner 
caunot appoint a deputy, it being a ju- 
dicial office of truſt, annexed to the per- 


ſon. And if the office of packerſhip be 


promed to one, he cannot depute another, 

cauſe it is an office of truſt and confi- 
dence, | 

DEPUTATUS, among the antients, a 
name applied to perſons employed in 
making of armour: and likewiſe to briſk 
active people, whoſe buſineſs was to take 
care of the waunded in engagements, and 
carry them off the field. ; 

Derurarus, F:nglar@-, in the greek 
church, an interior officer, like an uſher, 
who in proceſſions kept the crowd off 
the patriarch, | | 

DEREHAM, a market-town of Norfolk, 
about ffłteen miles weſt of Norwich: eaſt 
long, 19, and north lat. 529 40. 

DERELICTS, in the civil law, ſuch goods 
as are wilſully relinquiſhed by the owner, 

It alio ſignifies a thing forſaken, or caſt 

away by the ſea. 

DERIY ATION, in medicine, is when a 
humour, winch cannot be conveniently 
evacuated at the part affected, is attract. 
ed from thence, and diſcharged at ſome 

more proper place in its vicinity; or is 
drawn fronha noble, to a more ig noble 
part, where it is leſs capable ot doing in- 
jury. Thus a bliſter is applied upon the 
neck-to draw thither the matter, in caſes 
of defluxiqns upon the eyes. 
ERIVATIVE, in grammar, a word 
which is derived from another called its 
primitive. See the article PRIMITIVE. 
Thus manhood is derived from man, dei- 

. {y from deus, and lawer from law. 

PERMA, in anatomy, the ſame with cu- 

tis. See the article CpT1s. 

DERMESTES, in zoology, a genus of 

inſecis of the order of the coleopteræ, the 

antennæ of which are of a clavated figure 
and perfoliated tranſverſly, 5 
Thee are a great many ſpecies of this 
genus, conſounded by ſome with beetles. 
See plate LXIX. fig. 2. Pope 
PERNIER RESSPRT, See RESSORT, 
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L miſdemeanor of ſuch deputy ſhall cauſe DEROGATION,, in" the french law, an 


A principal officer may not 


DER 
a& which annuls a preceding one, either 
in whole, or in part. In general terms, 
they are not _— in judicature ; 

they muſt de in ſpetific, and in formal 
terms. as”. en 

DEROGATORY, a clauſe importing de. 

rogation, A derogatory clauſe in a teſta. 

nt, is a certain ſentence, cypher, or 
ſecret character, which the teſtator inſerts 
in his will, and of which he reſerves the 
knowledge to himſelf alone, adding a con. 
dition that no will he may make here- 
after is to be reckoned valid, if this de. 
rogatory clauſe is not inſerted expreſſly, 
and word for word. It is a precaution 
invented by Jawyers againſt later wills 
- extorted by violence, or obtained by ſug- 
Gf geſtion. 

DERVIS, a name given to all mahommed. 
an monks, though of various order. 

The moſt noted among them are the bek. 
taſhi, the mevelevi, the kadri, and the 
ſeyah. The bektaſhi, who are allowed 
to marry and live incities and towns, are 

| obliged, by the rules of their order, to 
viſit remote lands, and to ſalute every 
one they meet with gazel, or love-ſongs, 

and with ena, or the invocation of the 
names of God, and humbly to wiſh him 
proſperity, which they do by repeating 
the word ezvallah, a ſolemn exclamation 
of the wreſtlers, by which the conquered 
yields the palm to the conqueror. The 
 meveleyi, £ called from Mevelava their 
founder, are uſed to turn round for tw 
or three hours together, with ſuch ſwift 
neſs that you cannot ſee their faces; they 
are great lovers of muſic : in their mo. 
naſteries they profeſs great humility and 
poverty, and when viſited make no dif. 
tinction of perſons; they firſt bring thei 

. gueſts coffee to drink; and, if the ways 
— been dirty, they waſh their feet and 

ſandals. The kadri, with a peculiar fi 

perſtition, emaciate their bodies; they g 

quite naked, except their thighs, and ofte 

join hands and _ — a _ 
day, repeating with great vehemenct, 
—1 Pay yy ! ; of the names of Gol) 
till, like madmen, they fall on the ground 

. foaming at the mouth, and running dont 
with ſweat: the prime vizir Kupru i Achs 
med Paſha, 8 ect unbecol: 

ing the mahommedan religion, ord r 
it to be ſuppreſſed z but, after his deat, 
it revived, and is at preſent more nume 


> ſtant; 
rous. than ever; eſpecially at a" 
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The ſeyah are wandevers, and 


; W | 

| have monaſteries, yet. they 
— wy nr tw whole life in travelling ; 
ire. WY when they are ſent out, their ſuperiors 
cual impoſe upon them ſuch a quantity of mo- 


or proviſions, | forbidding them to 
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DES 
5 much, as concords. This may be termed 
the ornamental and rhetorical part of mu- 
ſic, in regard that there are introduced 
all the vatieties of points, {yncopes, di- 
verſities of meaſures, and whatever is ca- 
pable of adorning the compoſition. -. 


de- come back till they have procured it, and DEsSCANT double, is when, the parts are ſa 
eta ſent it to the monaſtery ; wherefor2 when contrived, that the treble, or any high 
r, of a ſeyah comes into a town, he cries aloud part, may be made the baſs; and, on ihe 
nber in the macket-place, Ta allab ſender, contrary, the baſs the treble. © 
s the Se. O Cod! give me, I pray, five tbou- DESCENDANT, in genealogy, a term re- 
icon. ſand crowns, or @ thouſand meaſures of , lative to aſcendant, A to a per · 
here- vice. Many of theſe derviſes travel over ſon who is born or iſſued from ſome other 


the whole mahommedan world, enter- 
taining the people wherever they, come, 
with agreeable relations of all the curioſi- 
ties they have met with, "There are der- 
viſes in Egypt, who live with their fami- 
lies, and exerciſe their trades, of which 
kind are the dancing derviſes at Damaſ- 
cus. They are all diſtinguiſhed, among 
themſelves by the different forms and co- 
lours of their habits ; thoſe of Perſia wear 


llowed blue; the ſolitaries and wanderers wear 
ns, are only rags of different colours; others 
der, to carry on their beads a plume made of the 


feathers of a cock; and thoſe of Egypt 


Ie wear an octagonal badge of a greeniſh 


-ſongs, 


of the white alabaſter at their gidles, and a high 
iſh bim ſtiff cap, without any thing round it. 
peating DERWENT, a river, which taking its 
amation riſe in the north riding of Yorkſhire, runs 
nquered ſouth, and falls into the Oule. | 

„ The DERWENT-WATER, a river of Cumber- 
va their land, which falls into the iriſh ſea below 
for two Cockermouth. | . 

h ſwiſt- WESART, a large extent of country entire- 
es; they ly barren, and producing nothing, In 
eir mo- this ſenſe ſome are ſandy deſarts, as thoſe 
lity and of Lop, Xamo, Arabia, and ſeveral 
e no dil. others, in Aſia; in Africa, thoſe of Ly- 
ing thei bia and Zara: others are ſtony, as the 
the ways deſart of Phacan in Arabia Petrea. | 
feet and Ile DESaRT, abſolutely ſe called, is that 
uliar fi part of Arabia ſouth of the holy land, 
they where the children of Iſrael wandered 
and often forty years. | | 

s a whole ESCAN T, in muſic, the art of compoſing 
hemenct in ſeveral parts. See COMPOSITION. 

; of Gol) Deſcant is threefold, wiz. plain, ; figura- 
e ground, ive, and double. 8 3 
ing dowl lain DesCanT is the ound - work and 
ruli Ach. foundation of all muſical compolitions, 
unbecow: conliſting altogether in the orderly placing 
n, ordered of many concords, anſwering to ſimple 
his deat counter-point. See COUNTER-POINT. 
ore nume. $ratwve or florid DEsCANT, is that part 
Conſtant of an air ot muſic, wherein ſome diſcords 
_ 


we concerned, as well, though not fo 


referred to: thus mankind. are ſaid to be 
the deſcendants of Adam. See the ar- 
ticle DESCENT. b r 
DESCENSION, or DescenvincG, in ge- 
neral, ſignifies much the- ſame with de- 
ſcent. See the article DEsCENT. - 5 
DEsCENSION, in attrogomy, is either right 
or oblique. 1 e 
Right DESCENSION is an arch of the equi- . 
noctial, intercepted between the next 
equinoctial point and the interſection of 
the meridian, paſſing thro? the center of 
the object, at its ſetting, in a right ſphere. 
Oblique DESCENSI1ON, au arch of the equi- ' 
noctial intercepted between the next equi- 
noctial paint and the horizon, paſſing 
through the center of the object, at its 
ſetting, in an oblique ſphere, _ 2 
DESCENSIONAL, ſomething belonging 
to deſcenſion. Sce DESCEN81ON. 
DESCENTIONAL DIFFERENCE, that be- 
tween the right and oblique deſcenſion of 
any heavenly body. See DESCENSION., 
DESCENT, in general, is the tendency of 
a body from a higher to a lower place; 
thus all bodies, unleſs otherwiſe deter- 
- mined by a force ſuperias to their gravi- 
ty, deſcend towards the center of the 
earth: the planets too may be ſaid to de- 
ſcend from their aphelion to the perihe- 
lion of their orbits, as the moon does 
from the apogee to the perigee. 
Heavy bodjes, meeting with no refiſtance 
deſcend with an unformly accelerated 
motion, for the laws of which ſee the ar- 
ticle ACCELERATION. 1 2 
Laws of the DESCENT of bodies. 1. All 
bodies near the ſurface of the earth de- 
ſcend perpendicularly at the rate of ſix - 
teen feet one inch in a ſecond of time. 2. 
The velocity of a body deſcending in an 
. inclined plane, at the end of any given 
time, is to the velocity that it would ac- 
om by deſcending perpendicularly in 
the ſame time, as the altitude of the in- 
. Clined plane is to its length. 3. * 


DES 


laſt velocity acquired by the direct de- 
cent, is to the laſt velocity acquired in the 
ſame time by the oblique deſcent, as the 
. abſolute gravity is to the relative gravity 
of the deſcending body. 4. The line de- 


TY 


. Is to its height. 


ſcribed-by the direct deſcent, is to the line 
deſtribed in the ſame time by the oblique 
deſcent, as the leng:h of the oblique plane 
5. If the line deſcribed 
by the direct deſcent be to the line de- 


ſcribed by the oblique deſcent, as the 
height of the inclined plane to its length, 
then the times of deſcent ſhall alſo be in 
the ſame proportion, and the laſt veloci- 


ties equal. 6, The laſt velocities ac- 


quired upon ſeveral inclined planes of the 


tame height, however different in length, 
are equal. 7. The time of oblique deſcent 


thro' any chord of a circle, - drawn from 


ijts loweſt point, is equal to the time of a 


direct deſcent thro* the diameter of that 
circle. 8. The laſt acquired velocities 
of a body, deſcending to the loweſt point 
of a given circle, through different chords, 
are as thoſe chords, 9. The time of the 
deſcent of a body in any arch of a ſemi- 
cycloid, is equal to the time of its deſcent 
through any other arch, whether longer 
or ſhorter, of the ſame curve. 10. A 
body will deſcend ſooner along an arch 


of a cycloid, than along that of any other 


curve, drawn between the ſame points, 
11. If water runs out through a hole 


made in the bottom of a parabolic conoid, 


the ſurface of the water will deſcend equal 
ſpaces in equal times. 12. A body de- 
icends in a reſiſting medium with a force 
only equal to the exceſs of its gravit 

above that of an equal bulk of the me- 
dium. 13. If a body be thrown down- 
wards, in a reſiſting medium, with ſuch 


aà force as ſhall make the reſiſtance of the 
medium equal to the acceleration of gra- 
vity, it wiil afterwards deſcend with an 


uniform motion. 14. If a body deſcends 
through any number of inclined planes, 
it will acquire the ſame velocity at the end 
of its fall, as though it had fallen throvgh 
a plane equal in height to the whole, and 


of the ſame inclination with the laſt of 


DESCENT, or DISCENT, in law, an order 


or method whereby lands or tenements are 
derived to any man from his anceſtors, 
It is either by the common law, cuſtom, 


or ſtatute. By the common law, as where 
a a perſon has lands of inheritance in fee, 


polal thereof: where fore the land deſcends 


and dies without having made any diſ- 
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and goes in courſe to the eldeſt ſon and 
heir. By cuſtom, as Where the lands 
ſometimes deſcend'to-all-the ſons; or to 
all the brothers, where one brother dies 
without iſſue, as in gavel Kind, &c, 
And deſcent by ſtatute is a deſtent in fee. 
tail, as directed by the manner of the Ii. 
mitation or ſottlement, purſuant to flat, 
Weftm. 2. and 13 Ed. J. 
Deſcent, at common law, is either lineal 
er collatersl;. 7 2 3 
Lineal deſcent is that conveyed down in 
a right line from the grand-father to the 
father, from the father to the ſon, and 
from the ſon to the grand-ſon. Collate. 
ral deſcent is that ſpringing out of the 
ſide of the line, or blood, as from a man 
to his brother, nephew, or the like, 

DESCENT, in genealogy, the order or ſuc. 
ceſſion of deſcendants in a line or family 
or their diſtance from a common progeni- 
tor: thus we ſay, one deſcent, two de- 
ſcents, Sc. See EXTRACTION. 

DESCENT, in heraldry, 'is uſed to expreſs 
the coming down of any thing from 
above; as, a lion en deſcent, is a lion 
with his head towards the baſe points, 
and his heeis towards one of the corners 
of the chief, as if he were leaping down 
from ſome high place. 

DESCENT, in fortification, are the holes, 
vaults, and hollow places made by un- 
dermining the ground. 

The deſcent into the moat or ditch is a 
deep paſſage made through the eſplanade 
and covert-way, in form of a trench, 
whereof the upper part is covered with 
madriers and clays, to ſecure the beſiegen 
from the enemy's fire. In wet ditches 
this trench is on a level with the ſurface 

of the water, but in dry ones it is ſunk as 
deep as the bottom of the ditch, 

DESCRIBENT, in geometry, a line ot 
ſurface, which, by its motion, deferibes a 
ſurface or ſolid. 

DESCRIPTION is ſuch a ſtrong and 

beautiful repreſentation of a thing, 33 
oo the reader a diſtin& view and ſatis- 

actory notion of it, 

Deſcriptions are almoſt peculiar to po- 
etry : hiſtorians indeed deſcribe things, 
| places and perſons z but not ſo much 
the ſake of ornament, as of neceſſity, 
Orators - likewiſe attempt deſcriptions 
when they have a mind to work upon the 
paſſionsz but neither the one nor the 
other uſe them as 5 — 
writings, which poets generally do, vel 
ſuccelsiuily, aol wal with a my 
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move the paſſions, © but to pleaſe the fan- 
— ey. Grin: judgment is required in the 
r to due exerciſe of this art. A judicious 
dies author will omit low and vulgar circum - 
Sc. ances, and | chiefly beſtow his pains to 


fee- complete all the effential and maſterly 


ſrokes,” cutting off all ſuperfluities, and 


ſtat, edting the moſt pleaſing thought and 

pie links when foreign to his ſubject: 
inea} many things muſt be left to the imagina- 

tion of the reader, and ſea ſonable ſiſence 
vn in has its emphaſis; thus Virgil tells us, 
o the Georg, iv. 457. that Eurydice was killed 
and a monſtrous ſerpent, lurking in a 
late. bank z but ſays nothing more of that ve- 
f the nemous creature. A. poetaſter would pro- 
min bably have ſpent as many lines in the de- 


ſcription of it, as compoſed that admir 


r ſuc. able poem. The deſcription of a perſon 
mily ; is called a character, in drawing which 
geni - the true proof of art and judgment 18 to 


hit a beautiful likeneſs, and, with a deli - 
cate touch, to give thoſe ſeatures and co- 


xprelz lours which are peculiar to the perſon, 
from and diſtinguiſh him from the reſt ob man- 
a lion kind. In every good and lively deſerip · 
points, tion, a man muſt come to an enumeration 
orners of the chief particulars z for generals are 
| down often obſcure. and faint. A judicious 
author, by ſetting every thing in full 
holes, view, makes a ſtrong and laſting im- 
y un- preſſion on the reader. use 
DESEADA, or DESIDERADA, one of the 
h is a Caribbee-iflands, lying eaſtward of Gua- 
lanade daloupe. f | 
trench, WDESERTER, in a military ſenſe, a ſoldier 
ad with who, by running away from his regiment 
ehegers or company, abandons the ſervice 
ditches A deſerter is, by the articles of war, pu- 
ſurface niſhable by death, and, after convickion, 
funk as is hanged at the head of the regiment he 
formerly belonged to, with his crime 
line or writ on his breaſt, and ſuffered" to hang 
eribes 3 vll the army leave that camp, for a terror 
to others. 8 . 
ig and ESHACHE“, in heraldry, is where a 
ing, 33 beaſt bas its limbs ſeparated from its 
d ſatis body, ſo that they ſtill remain on the 
eſcutcheon, with only a ſmall ſeparation 
to po from their natural places | 
things, SID ERA TUM is uſed to ſignify the 
o much i defirable perfections in any art or ſci- 
xeceſſity, ence: thus, it is a defideratum with the 
criptions blackſmith, to render iron fuſible by a 
ypon the gentle heat, and yet preſerve it hard 
nor the enough for ordinary uſes ; with the glaſs- 
to their man and looking- glaſs maker, to render 
- be. glaſs malleable, with the clock - maker, 
eſig NES 


more 
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to bring pendulums to be uſeful, where 


there are irregular motions; with the 
brafier and*copperſmith, to make malle 
able ſolder ] with the ſhipwri ght, to build 
veſſels that will ſail under water; with 
the diver, to procure manageable inſtru - 
ments for conveying freſh air to the bot- 
tom of the ſea, ſufficient. for reſpiration 
and the burning of lights; with the afſay- 
maſter, eme! or copel öres or metals 
immediately, without the uſe of bellows 
or furnaces; and with the carvers and 
Joiners, to faſnion wood in moulds like 
plaiſter of paris, or burnt” alabaſter, Cc. 
And though, as Mr. Boyle obſerves, 
the obtaining of theſe deſiderata may be 
thought chimeral, yet it is proper they 
ſnouſd be propoſed; for, although per- 
fection may nòôt be attainable, yet ap- 
proaches to it may be made, and a. 
thereby improved. To this may be add - 
ed, that the making of iron malleable, 
with pit- coal was once locked upon as 
chimerical, yet it is now put in practice, 
to the great advantage of the owners of 
ſeveral mines in this kingdom. 
All arts have thein defects; and it is not 
at firſt to be gueſſed, for how many of 
theſe remedies may be found, by means 
of chemical reſearches, properly directed. 
Chemiſtty-itſelf is greatly -defeQive in 
many particulars, as in an experimental 
hiſtory! of general fermentation; ſgpara- 
tory and combinatory; in ſubjeRs of the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral king- 
doms. The ſchemes for new trades will 
riſe occaſionally in proſecuting many of 
the ſubjects; thus it is natural for the 
common operations of brewing and ſugar- 
baking, to ſuggeſt that ſugar may be pro- 
cured from malt and other vegetables. 
That nurſeries of peculiar ferments, both 
native and e may be raiſed on the 
common principles; and it is evident that 
the introduction of ſuch ”_ gv. would 
reatly improve the buſineſs of brewing, 
Kaas baking; and the like. vg 
DESIGN, in a general ſenſe, the plan, or- 
der, repreſentation, or conſtrudtion ot a 
building, book, painting, @&c, | 
In building, the term ichnography may 
be uſed; when by deſign is only meant the 
plan of a building, or a flat figure drawn 
on paper: when ſome ſide or face of the 
building is raiſed from the ground, we 
may uſe the term orthography ; and when 
both front and ſides are ſeen, in perſpec- 
tive, we may call it n, See 
| Icuxo· 
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Drsicn, in the manufactories, expreſſes 
the figures where with the warkman en- 
riches his ſtuff, or ſilk, and which he co- 


pies after ſome painter, or eminent 


draughts- man, as in diaper, damaſk, and 
other flowered ſilk and tapeſtry, and the 
Nee 6 BO 973 ur, 
In undertaking of ſuch kinds of figured 
ſtuffs, ir is neceſſary; ſays Monſ. Sava- 
Ty, that, before the firſt ſtroke of the 
Huttle, the whole deſign be repreſented 
on the threads of the warp; we do not 
mean in colours, but with an infinite 
number of little packthreads, which, be- 
ing diſpoted fo as to raiſe the threads of 
the | warp, let the workmen ſee, from 
time to time, what kind of ſilk is to be 
put in the eye of the ſhuttle, for woof. 
This method of preparing the work is 
called reading the deſign, and reading 
the figure, which is performed in the fol- 
lowing manner: a paper is provided, 
c onſiderably broader than the ſtuff; and 
of a length proportionate to what is in- 
tended to be repreſented thereon. This 
they divide lengthwiſe, by as many black 
lines as there are intended threads in the 


Harp; and croſs theſe lines, by others 


drawn breadthwiſe, which, with the for- 
mer, make little equa] ſquares: on the 
paper thus ſquared, the dravghtz-man 
deſigns his figures, and heightens them 
with colours, as he ſees fit. When the 
deſign is finiſhed, a workman reads it, 
while another lays it on the ſimblot. 
To read the deſign, is to tell the perſon 
who manages the loom, the number of 
iquares, or threads, compriſed in the 
ſpace he is reading. intimating at the 
fame time whether it is ground or figure. 
To out what is read on the ſimblot, is to 
faſten liitle ſtrings to the ſeveral pack- 
threads, which are to raiſe the threads 
named; and thus they continue to do till 
the whole defign is read. 
Every piece being compoſed of ſeveral re- 
- petitions of the ſame deſign, when. the 
whole deſign is drawn, the drawer, to re- 
begin the defign afreſh, has nothing to 


do but to raiſe the little ſtrings, with ſlip- 


knots, to the top of the ſimblot, which he 
had let down to the bottom: this he is 
to repeat as often as is neceſſary till the 
whole he manufactured. ; 

The ribbon-weavers have likewiſe a de- 
ſign, but far more ſimple than that now 
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Desicn is alſo uſed, in painting, for the 
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deſcribed. It is drawn. on paper w; 
lines and ſquares, — the thee 
of the waip and woof, | But inſtead of 
lines, whereof the figures of the former 
conſiſt, theſe are conſtituted of points on- 
2 or dots; placed in certain of thi little 
 {quares, formed by the interſeRion of the 
lines. Theſe points mark the threads of 
the warp. that are to be raiſed, and the 
- ſpaces: left blank denote the threads that 
are to keep their ſituation : the reſt is ma · 
naged as in the former. 


firſt idea of a large work, drawn rough. 
ly, uud in little, with an intention to be 
exechted and finiſhetl in large. The an 
of painting has been by. ſome of the 50 
greateſt maſters divided into the deſigu, 
or draught,” the proportion, the expre(- d 
ſion, the claro-obſcuro, the ordonnance, 


the colouring, and the perſpective. : | 
Deſign, in painting. is the fimple contour, ; 
or outlines of the figures intended to be by 
.repreſented, or the . th that terminate fo 
and: circumſcribe; them : ſuch deſign is + 
ſpmetimes drawn in crayons, or ink, - 
without any ſhadows at all; ſometimes 8 
it is hatched, that is, the ſhadows are ex- an 
preſſed by ſenſible outlines, uſually drawn kir 
acroſs each other with the pen, crayon, 0 
or graver. Sometimes, again, the ſha- 5 
dows are done with the crayon rubbed ſo | the 
as that there do not appear any lines: at 15 
other times, the grains or ſtrokes of the 15 
crayon appear, as not being rubbed: — 
ſometimes the deſign is waſhed, that is, the 
the ſhadows are done with a pencil in per 
indian ink, or ſome other liquor; and DSI 
ſometimes the deſign is coloured, that is, "hey 
colours are laid on much like thoſe in- Th 
tended for the grand work. and 
The eſſential requiſites of a deſign ar hs 
correctneſs, good taſte, elegance, cha- SI. 
racer, diverſity, expreſſion, and perſpet * 
tive. Correctneſs depends on the juſtneſ who 
of the proportions, and knowledge af the 
anatomy, Taſte is a certain manner The 
correctneſs peculiar to one's ſelf, derived atter 
either from nature, maſters, or ſtudies, d teſſi 
all of them united. Elegance gives! deſi 
- delicacy that not only ſtrikes perſons of bitin 
judgment, but communicates an agrees the f 
ableneſs that pleaſes univerſally. The mar 
character is what is peculiar to each thing, went 
wherein there mult be diverſity, inſ0- with 
much that every Ming has its you bitin; 
character to diflinguiſh it. The erf pio 


ſion is the repreſentation of an e 
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ed to be in. Perſpective is the repreſenta- 
tion of the parts of a painting, or a 
figure, according to the fituation they 


The deſign or draught, is a part of the 


plication, rules being of Jeſs avail here 
than in any other branches of the art, as 


regard delign are, that novices accuſtom 
themſelves to copy good originals at firſt 


the fight; not to uſe ſquares in drawing, 
agb ett they ſtint and confine their judgment; 
0 be to deſign well from life, hefore they Fr 
en tie perſpective ; to learn to adjuſt the 
_the ſize of their figures to the viſual angle, 
gn, and the diſtance of the eye from the mo- 
preſ- del or object; to mark out all the parts 
. of their Chim before they begin to ſhade; 


to make their contours in great pieces, 
without taking notice of the little muſ- 
cles, and other breaks; to make them- 
ſelves maſters of the rules of perſpective; 
to obſerve the perpendicular, parallel, 
and diſtance of every ſtroke; to compare 
and oppoſe the parts that meet and tra- 
verſe the perpendicular, ſo as to form a 
kind of ſquare in the mind, which is the 


[ayoly great and almoſt the only rule of defign- 
e ſha- ng juſtly ; to have a regard not only to 
bed ſo the model, but to the parts already de- 
851 ligned, there being no ſuch thing as de- 
of the bgning with tri juſtneſs, but by com- 
abbed: paring and proportioning every part 10 
hat 18, the firſt, All the other rules relate to 
encil in perſpeclive. See PERSPECTIVE. 

2 VESIGNA TION, the act of marking or 

1 


indicating, and making a thing known, 
There were deſignations of the conſuls 
and other magiſtrates among the Romans 


ſign are ſome time before their election. 

e, or ESIGNATOR, in roman antiquity, a 
periper fort of pouy maſter of the ceremonies, 
1 of who aſſigned every body their places in 
edge the theatres, and other public ſhews. 
anner The Romans had ' officers of this nature 
2 attending all their ſolemn ſhews and pro- 
udies, ons, for directing precedencies. The 
L deliznator was one of the goddeſs Li- 
erſons 0 bit 


go na's principal ſervants, the ſtews of 
oo ke the funerals of perfons of — being 


J. marſnalled by the deſignator. he 
2 went to raiſe the ey he was attended 
% — a train of funeral officers called li- 
— ni, ſubdivided into pellinatores, veſ- 
5 ines, uſtores, Se. All theſe; habited 
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in vel walked before the deſignatpr, 


grein with regard to the point of fight. 


| import and extent in painting. 
It is acquired chiefly by genius and ap- 
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: to the circumſtances it is ſuppoſ- ' as mace-hearers before magiſtrates. 
cording | ppot DDESEGNING, the art of delineating or 
drawing the appearance of natural ob- 
= by lines, on 2 plane. | 


* 


o deſign, according to the rules of ma- 


thematics, makes the object of perſpec- 
tive. See the article PERSPECTIVE. 


To deſign by the camera obſcura. See 

the article CAMERA OBSCURA, © © 
Mechanical method of DESIGNING, There 
colouring, Sc. The principal rules that 


are ſeveral methods of deſigning mecha - 
nically. The following is the method of 


the learned Sir Chriſtopher Wren, and 


may be put in practice with great eaſe. 
A 1s a ſmall fight, with a ſhort arm B 


(plate LXIX, fig. 5.) which may be 


turned round about, and moved up and 
down the ſmall cylinder C D, which is 


ſcrewed into the piece ED, at D; this 


piece E D moving round about the center 
E, by which means the ſight may be re- 
moved either towards E or F. 

EF is a ruler faſtened on the two rulers 


G, which rulers ſerve both to keep the 


ſquare frame 88 88 perpendicular, and, 
by their ſliding through the ſquare holes 


I T, they ſerve to ſtay the fight, either 
'farther from, or nearer, to the ſaid frame 
on which frame is ſtuck, with a little 


wax, the paper OO OO, whereon the 
picture is to be drawn by the pen I. The 
pen I is, by a fmall braſs handle V, ſo fix - 
ed to the ruler H H, that the point I may 


be kept very firm, ſo as always to touch 


the paper. HH is a ruler that is con- 
ſtantly, by means of the ſmall firings 


aaa, bbb, moved horizontally, or pa- 


rallel to itſelf; at the end of. which is 


ſtuck a ſmall pin, whoſe head P is the 
light, which is to be moved up and down? 


on the out- lines of any ＋ 70 5 
The contrivance of the ſtrings is this: 
the two ſtrings aa a, ö b b, are exadly of 


nan equal length. Two ends of them are 
faſtened into a ſmall leaden weight, which 


is employed in a ſocket on the backſide 


of the frame, and ſerves exactly to coun- 


terpoiſe the ruler H H, being of an equal 
weight with it. The other two ends of 


them are faſtened to two ſmall pins H H, 


after they have rolled about the ſmall 


pullies MM, LL, K K; by means of 
Which pullies, if the pen I be taken hold 
of, and moved up and down the paper, 
the ſtring moving very eaſily, the ruler 
will always remain in an horizontal po- 


ſition. 1 
The manner of uſing it is this : ſet the 


inſtrument upon a table, and fix the fight 
WES. ad | A 
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- SCENOGRAPHY.: + „ e 
Dsian, in the manufactories, [expreſſes 
the figures where with the warkman en- 
riches his ſtuff, or filk, and which he co- 


pies after ſome painter, or eminent 


draughts- man, as in diaper, damaſk, and 
other flowered ſilk and tapeſtry, and the 
like. -: | 15 


In undertaking of ſuch kinds:of figured 


ſtuffs, ir is neceſſary; ſays Monſ. Sava - 


ry, that, before the firſt ſtroke of the 
ſhuttle, the whole deſigu be repreſented 
on the threads of the warp; we do not 
mean in colours, but with an infinite 
number of little packthreads, which, be- 
- Ing diſpoſed ſo as to raiſe the threads of 
the | warp, let the workmen-ſee, from 
time to time, what kind of ſilk is to be 
Pet in the eye of the ſhuttle, for woof. 
Tunis method of preparing the work is 
called reading the deſign, and reading 
the figure, which is performed in the fol- 
lowing manner: a paper is provided, 
 eonfiderably'broader' than the ſtuff, and 
of a length proportionate to what is in · 
tended to be repreſented thereon. This 
they divide lengthwiſe, by as many black 
Unes as there are intended threads in the 


warp z and croſs theſe lines, by others 


drawn breadthwiſe, which, with the for- 
mer, make little equal ſquares: on the 
paper thus ſquared, the dravghtz-man 
deſigns his figures, and heightens them 
with colours, as he ſees fit. When the 
deſign is finiſhed, a workman reads it, 
while another lays it on the ſimblot. 

To read the deſign, is to tell the perſon 
who manages the loom, the number of 
iquares, or threads, compriſed in the 
ſpace he is reading, intimating at the 


fame time whether it is ground or figure. 


To put what is read on the ſimblot, is to 
faſten linte ſtrings to the ſeveral pack- 
threads, which: are to raiſe the threads 
named; and thus they continue to do till 
the whole defign is reads 
Every piece being compoſed of ſeveral re- 
— petitions of the ſame deſign, when. the 
whole deſign is drawn, the drawer, to re- 
begin the deſign afreſh, has nothing to 


do but to raiſe the little ſtrings, with ſlip- 


knots, to the top of the ſimblot, which he 
had let down to the bottom: this he is 
to repeat as often as is neceſſary till the 
whole he manufactured. : 

The ribbon-weavers have likewiſe a de- 


| Ggn, but far more Gmple than that now 
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Desicn is alſo uſed, in painting, for the 


DES 

deſcribed. It is drawn on paper with 
lines and ſquares, repreſenting the threads 
of the warp and woof. But inſtead of 
lines, -whereof the fi of the former 
conſiſt, theſe are conſtituted of points on- 
” or dots; placed in certain of the little 
ſquares, formed by the interſection of the 
lines. Theſe points mark the threads of 
the warp, that are to be raiſed, and the 
- ſpaces: left blank denote the threads that 
are to keep their ſituation : the reſt is ma« 
naged as in the former. 


* 


firſt idea of a large work, drawn rough. 
ly, and in little, with an intention to be 
executed and finiſhetl in large. The art 
of painting has been by ſome of the 
greateſt maſters divided into the deſign, 
or draught, the proportion, the expreſ- 
ſion, the claro-obſcuro, the ordonnance, 
the colouring, and the perſpective. 


{ 
{ 
-Defign, in painting. is the fimple contour, 
or outlines of the figures intended to be 
repreſented, or the lines that terminate 
and: circumſcribe. them + ſuch deſign is - 
ſometimes drawn in crayons, or ink, : 
without any ſhadows at all; ſometimes 1 
it is hatched, that is, the ſhadows are ex- n 
-preſſed by ſenſible outlines, uſually drawn 1 
acroſs each other with the pen, crayon, 
or graver. Sometimes, again, the ſha- : 
dos are done with the crayon rubbed fo = 
as that there do not appear any lines: at 1 
other times, the grains or ſtrokes of the 0 
crayon appear, as not being rubbed: | 
\ ſometimes the deſign is waſhed, that is, Wl l 
the ſhadows are done with a pencil in 5 
indian ink, or ſome other liquor; and pr: 
ſometimes the deſign is coloured, that is, in 
colours are laid on much like thoſe in- 1 
tended for the grand work. Ny 
The eſſential requiſites of a deſign are 0 
correctneſs, good | taſte, elegance, cha- Ds 
racer, diverſity, expreſſion, and perſpec- ſo 
tive. Correctneſs depends on the juſtneſe Wy 
of the proportions, and knowledge of th 
anatomy, Taſte is a certain manner of T 
correctneſs peculiar to one's ſelf, derived att 
either from nature, maſters, or ſtudies, of tel 
all of them united. Elegance gives 4 de 
- delicacy that not only ftrikes perſons of bis 
judgment, 'but communicates an agree- th 
ableneſs that pleaſes univerſally. The a 
character is what is peculiar to each thing, we 
wherein there muſt be diverſity, inlo- wi 
much that every Hing has its peculiat bit 
character to diflinguiſh it. The expreſ- pil 
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- DE S- 
cording to the circumſtances it is ſuppoſ- 
ed to be in. Perſpective is the repreſenta- 
tion of the parts of a painting, or a 
figure, according to the ſituation they 
grein with regard to the point of ſight, 
The deſign or draught, is a part of the 

| import and extent in painting. 


It is acquired chiefly by genius and ap- 


plication, rules being of Jeſs avai] here 
than in any other branches of the art, as 


colouring, &c. The principal rules that 


regard delign are, that novices accuſtom 
themſelves to copy good originals at firſt 
fight ; not to uſe ſquares in drawing, 
let they ſtint and confine their judgment; 
to deſign well from life, hefore they — 
tiſe perſpective; to learn to adjuſt the 
fize of their figures to the viſual angle, 


del or object; to mark out all the parts 
of their deſign before they begin to ſhade; 
to make their contours in great pieces, 
without taking notice of the little mul- 
cles, and other breaks; to make them- 
ſelves maſters of the rules of perſpective; 


and oppoſe the parts that meet and tra- 
verſe the perpendicular, ſo as to form a 
kind of ſquare in the mind, which is the 
great and almoſt the only rule of defign- 
ing juſtly ; to have a regard not only to 
' the model, but to the parts already de- 
ligned, there being no ſuch thing as de- 
ſigaing with tri juſtneſs, but by com- 
paring and proportioning every part to 
the other rules relate to 
perſpeftive, See PERSPECTIVE. 
DESIGNATION, the a& of marking or 
indicating, and making a thing known, 
There were deſignations 'of the conſuls 
and other magiſtrates among the Romans 
lome time before their election. 
DESIGNATOR, in roman antiquity, a 


who aſſigned every body their places in 
the theatres, and other public ſhews. 


attending all their ſolema ſhews and pro- 
ceſſions, for directing precedencies. The 
ee was one of the goddeſs Li- 
A 
the funerals of perſons of quality being 
marſhalled by the deſignator. en he 
went to raiſe the corps, he was attended 
with a train of funeral officers called li- 
biinarii, ſubdivided into pellinatores, veſ- 
piliones, uſtores, Sc. All theſe; habited 
15 Vo. . 0 before the deſignator, 


LTS 3 
nus mace-hearers before magiſtrates. 
DESIGNING, the art of delineating or 


and the diſtance of the eye from the mo- 


to obſerve the perpendicular, parallel, 
and diſtance of every ſtroke; to compare 


ſort we e maſter of the ceremonies, 
1 


The Romans had officers of this nature 


na's principal ſervants, the ſtews of 


1 3 * * 
5 * * 
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drawing the appearance of natural ob- 
jects, by lines, on a plane. 5 
To deſign, according to the rules of ma- 
thematics, makes the object of perſpec- 
tive. See the article PERSPECTIVE. 
To deſign by the camera obſcura, See 
the article CAMERA OBSCURA. 
Mechanical method of DESIGNING, There 
are ſeveral methods of deſigning mecha- 
nically. The following is the method of 
the learned Sir Chriſtopher Wren, and 
may be put in practice with great eaſe. 
A is a ſmall ſight, with a ſhort arm B 
(plate LXIX. fig. 5.) which may be 
turned round about, and moved up and 
down the ſmall cylinder C D, which is 
ſcrewed into the piece ED, at D; this 
piece ED moving round about the center 
E, by which means the fight may be re- 
moved either towards E or F. | 
EF is a ruler faſtened on the two rulers 
G, which rulers ſerve both to keep the 
ſquare frame 88 S'S perpendicular, and, 
by their ſliding through the ſquare holes 
IJ T, they ſerve to ſtay the fight, either 
'farther from, or nearer, to the ſaid frame; 
on which frame is ſtuck, with a little 
wax, the paper OO OO, whereon the 
picture is to be drawn by the pen I. The 
pen I is, by a fmall braſs handle V, ſo fix - 
ed to the ruler H H, that the point I may 
be kept very firm, ſo as always to touch 
the paper. HH is a ruler that is con- 
ſtantly, by means of the ſmall firings 
aaa, bbb, moved horizontally, or pa- 
rallel to itſelf ; at the end of which is 
ſtuck a ſmall pin, whoſe head P is the 
ſight, which is to be moved up and down' . 
on the out- lines of any object. 4 
The contrivance of the ſtrings is this: 
the two ſtrings a a a, b bb, are exactly of 
an equal length. Two ends of them are 
faſtened into a ſmall leaden weight, which 
is employed in a ſocket on the backßde 
of the frame, and ſerves exactly to coun- 
terpoiſe the ruler H H, being of an equal 
weight with it. The other two ends of 
them are faſtened to two ſmall pins H H, 
after they have rolled about the ſmall 


| DES 
A. at what height above the table, and 
at what diftance from the frame 8888, 
you pleaſe. Then looking through the 
fight A, holding the pen I in your hand, 


move the head of the pin Pup and down | 


the out- lines of the object, and the point 


of the pen I will deſcribe on the paper 


OOO O the ſhape of the object ſo traced, 
DESISE, a town of France, fituated on-the 
river Loire, fifteen miles ſouth-eaſt of 


Nevers: eaſt longitude 30 32“, north la- 


titude 46 48%. | 

DE SON TORT DEMESN, in law, a for- 
mula uſed, in an action of treſpaſs, by way 
of reply to the defendant's plea ; ſignify - 
ing that the treſpaſs was his own volun- 
tary and free act. 

DESPOTE, a term ſometimes uſed for an 
abſolute prince, See the next article, 


Under the emperors of Conſtantinople, 


deſpote was a title of honour giyen to 
the emperor's ſons, or ſons in law; as 
alſo to their colleagues, and partners in 
the imperial dignity, in the ſame manner 
as Czlar was at Rome. See the article 
CESAR. 
DESPOTICAL, in general, denotes any 
thing that is uncontrpuled and abſolute ; 
but is particularly uſed for an arbitrary 
government, where the power of the 
prince is unlimited, and his will a law to 
his ſubjects; ſuch are thoſe of Turky, 
Perſia, and moſt of the eaſtern govern- 
ments; and even thoſe of Europe, if we 
except the republics, our own, and the 
ſwediſh government. | 
DESPOUILLE”, in heraldry, the whole 
caſe, ſkin, or ſlough of a beaſt, with the 
head, feet, tail, and all appurtenances, 
ſo that being filled and ſtuffed, it looks 
like the intire creature. 
DESPUMATION, a term ſometimes uſed 
for the clarifying a liquor, by the ſkim- 
ming off its froth. See CLARIFICATION, 
DESQUAMA TION, the ſame with exfo- 
liation. See EXFOLIATION. 
DESSAW, a city of upper Saxony, in 
2 ſituated on the river Elbe, 
ſixty miles north-welt of Dreſden, and 
ſabje& to the prince of Anhalt Deſſaw : 
eaſt long. 12 40“/, north lat. 5 1 5of. 
PDESSERT, or DES AR Tr, a ſervice of fruits 
— ſweet - mats, uſually ſerved up laſt to 
table. ; 
DESSICCATIVE, or Des1ccaTive, in 


pharmacy, an epithet applied to ſuch to- 


pical medicines as dry up the humours 


flowing to a wound or ulcer, See the 
article WOUND, | 
DESTILLATION, or DISTILLATION, 


Mb 1. + 
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See the article DiSTILLAT1ON. 
DESTINIES, in mythology, the ſame with 
parcæ. See the article PA Rc. 
DESTINY, among | philoſophers and di- 
vines, the ſame with fate. See Fare, 
DESTRUCTION, in general, an altera. 
tion of any thing from its natural tate 
to one contrary to nature; whereby it i 
deemed the ſame with corruption, See 
the article CORRUPTION, | 
A chemical deſtruction, or corruption, 
is nothing but a reſolution of the whole 
naturally mixt body into its parts. 
DESUDATION, in medicine, a proſuſe 
and inordinate ſweat, ſucceeded by an 
eruption of puſtules, called ſudamina, or 
| heat-pimples. See the article SuDamina, 
DESULTOR, in antiquity, a vaulter, or 
leaper, who, leading one horſe by the 
bridle, and riding another, jumped from 
the back of one to the other, as the cuſ- 
tom was after they had run ſeveral courſes, 
or heats. 
This praftice required great dexterity, 
being performed before the uſe of either 
ſaddles or ſtirrups. The cuſtom wa 
practiſed in the army, when neceſſity re- 
quired it; but chiefly among the Numi- 
dians, who always carried two horſes, at 
leaſt, with them for that purpoſe, chang- 
ing them as they tired. The Greeks and 
Romans borrowed the practice from them, 
but only uſed it at races, games, &. 
The Sarmatæ were great maſters of this 
exerciſe, and huſſars have ſtill ſome re- 
mains of it; but now we ſee the molt 
dexterous feats of this kind that perhaps 
were ever known in any age or nation 
performed by our countryman, Mr, 
Johnſon, 
DETACHED yigces, in fortification, 
are ſuch out;works as are detached, or at 
a diſtance from the body of the place; 
as demilunes, ravelines, baſtions, &a 
In painting, the figures are ſaid to be 
well detached, when they ſtand free and 
diſengaged from each other. : 
DPETACHMENT, in military affairs, 3 
certain number of ſoldiers drawn out from 
ſeveral regiments or companies equally, 
to be employed as the general thinks pro 
r, whether en an attack, at a ſiege, 0 
in parties to ſcour the country. ; 
A detachment of two or three thouſand 
men, is a command for a be 
eight hundred, for a colonel z four d 
five hundred for a lieutenant colon. 
A captain never marches on 4 detach 
ment with leſs-than fifty men, 2 Jieute- 
nant, an enſign, and two ſerjeants.. 2 
; St 5 Ih 9, ks ES. 
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lieuterantis allowed thirty, and a ſerjeant; 
and a furjeant ten or twelve men. 
tachments are ſometimes made of intire 


ſquadrons and batalliongs. 
TENTS, in clock-work, are thoſe ſtops, 


0 which, dy being lifted up or let down, 
it i lock or unlock the clock in ſtriking. See 


the article CLOCK. 
clock, that wheel which has a hoop al - 
moſt round it, wherein there is a vacancy 
at which the clock locks. | 
DETERGENTS, detergentia,in pharmacy, 
ſuch medicines as are not only ſoftening 


LY 


An 2nd adheſive, but alſo, by « peculiar ac 
rg tivity, conjoined with a ſuitable.configu- 
er, o ation of parts, are apt to abrade, and 
u the carry along with them ſuch particles, as 
1 from WY dhey lay hold on in their paſſage. - 
hot; Medicines of this kind are ſuppoſed to 
ourſs, cleanſe, and fill up with new fleſh, all ul 


cerations and foulneſs occaſioned thereby, 
whether internal or external. To do this 
internally, the medicine is ſuppoſed to 
maintain its primary properties, till it ar- 


cterity, 
either 


m wal _ . "© 45" 

Ny re: des at the place of action, where it is in- 
Numi- . '1ed to the appellation of a detergent and 
ries, at ( ulnerary, by its adheſive quality, which 
chang- conſiſts in the comparative largeneſs of 
*s and it ſurface, and flexibility of its compo- 
m them, ent parts; for bf this it readily adheres 
es, Gt. 10 the ſlough of ulcerous exudations, 
"of this iich are eafily carried along with the 
ame re- medicine; and when this is done, what 
he mot as inſtrumental in deterging, will after- 
perhaps vards ſick to the cutaneous filaments, 
r nation il, by NA of proper nouriſh- 
n, Mr, ment, the ulcer is healed z and; in like 


manner, the operation of external ſub- 


fication i 
| enden notice of, that interna 


ed, or at dan ; Ily whatſo- 
2 place; ver mixes with the animal fluids, will be 
ins, &c be firſt ſeparated and left behind 3 for 
14 to be | thoſe parts which are ſpecifically hea- 


vi 


ſt, will : 7 
free and en, will move neareſt: the axis of the 
: malt, becauſe their momenta are great- - 
affairs, 1 Ve! and will carry them nearly in a ? 
out from aght line: but the lighter parts-will be 


ually, 

inks — voneſt meet with out · lets, or are ſtruck 
ſeege, o waa, eroded cavities, in whieb they ad- 

10 and make part of the ſubſtance, - 
thouſand * is eaſy to conceive how an in- 
rigadier = of thole. qualities. of activity and 
2 « WR. 0" may make a medicine ariſe to 
t colonel nk efficacy in this reſpe&, even 
a detach- wil : as to fetch off the membrangs and 
a _lieute 7y veſſels. | | 
ants. A netr NATE PROBLEM, in geo- 
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DETENT-WHEEL, Or HOQP-WHEEL, in a 


ſtances are accounted for: wie agar is to 
| 


ways juſtled to the ſides, where they 


DEN 
leaſt, a limited number of anſwers: as the 
following problem, which has but one on 
ly ſolution, wiz. To deſcribe an iſoſceles 
triangle on a given line, whoſe angles at 
the baſe ſhall be double that at the vertex, 
But the following hath' two ſolutions, 
Viz. To find an iſoſceles triangle, whoſe _ 
area and perimeter are given. 
A determinate problem may be either 
ſimple or linear, plain, ſolid, or ſurſolid. 

DETERMINATION, in mechanics, fig- 
nifies much the ſame with the tendency 
or direction of a body in motion. See 
the articles DIRECTION and MoTION. 

DETERMINATION, among ſchool-divines, 

is an act of divine power, limiting the 


agency of ſecond cauſes, in every inſtance, 
to what the deity predeſtinated concern» 
ing them. See PREDESTINATION, 


Such a determination the Thomiſts, and 
other predeſtinarians, maintain neceſſary - 
to all the actions of natural agents, par- 
ticularly mankind, The Jeſuits, on the 
other hand, deny ſuch a determination, 
as 7 +00 it inconſiſtent with liberty 
and free-will. 
DETERSIVES, in pharmacy, the ſame. _ 
with detergents. See DETERGENTS, 
DETINUE, in law, a writ or action that 
lies againſt one who has got goods or 
other things delivered to him to keep, 
and afterwards refuſes to deliver them. 
In this action the thing detained is ge- 
nerally to be recovered, and not damages; 
though, if a perſon cannot recover the 
thing itſelf, he ſhall recover the damages, 
and alſo for the detainer. The nature 
of a thing muſt continue without any al- 
teration, to intitle this action: beſides, ' 
it is neceſſary that the thing detained be 
known ; therefore it does not lie for 
money out of a bag, corn out of a ſack; 
Sc. Where goods are delivered to a 
perſon, and he delivers them over to ano- 
ther, action of detinue may be had againſt 
the ſecond perſon; and notwithſtanding 
he delivers the things to a-perſon who has 
a right to the ſame, yet he is chargeable. - 
If the perſon to whom a thing is deliver- 
ed happen to die, action of detinue lies 
againſt bis executors, c. A man may _ 
have a general detinue againſt another 
that finds his goods 3 but if before the 
owner brings his action, the finder ſells 
them, or they are rec6vered from him on 
tinges; | 7 + MT OE IN , 
DETINUE of charters. An action for de- 
tinue lies for deeds and charters which 
make the title to lands, An heir, in cale - 
s Ya of. 


| DEVENSHRING, or DENSHRING;za term 


— 


„„ VF I... ee 
of diſſeiſin, may have a detinue of char - 
ters, though he has not land. If in this 
ation the iſſue he upon the detinue, and 
it is found by jury that the defendant 
hath burnt the charters, the plaintiff ſhall 
bare judgment to tecover the lands in da- 
mages. | 8 

DETINUE of goods in frank marriage, is 
had after a divorce. between a man and 
his wife, for her to recover the goods 
given with her in marriage. 

DETO NATION, in chemiſtry, the noiſe 
and exploſion which any ſubſtance makes 
upon the application of fire to it. It is 
alſo called fulmination, Aar 

DETRANCHE“, in heraldry, a line bend - 
wiſe, 2 always from the dexter 
ſide, but not from the very angle, dia- 
gonally athwart the ſhield. — 

DETTINGEN, à village of Germany, 
about nine miles eaſt of Hanau, in the 
circle of the upper Rhine: eaſt long. 
8% 45', and north lat. 50% . 

DEVA, a port town of Spain, ſituated on 
the bay of Biſcay, forty miles eaſt of 
Bilboa welt long. 25 100, and north lat. 

9 20s . . 2 

DEVASTAVIT, or DEvASTAVERUNT 
BONA TESTATORIS, in law, a writ which. 
lies againſt executors or adminiſtrators 
for walting the teſtator's goods, or pay - 
ing debts upon ſimple contracts beſore 
debts on bonds, and other 2 1 
alſo for paying legacies be 
and, generally, for Aquandring the effects 


of the deceaſed, and not paying his debts. ' DEv1L's BIT, the ſame with the ſcabious 


"'DEVENERUNT, in law, a writ: which. 


lay formerly on the death of: the heir of DEVINC TION, in antiquity, a kind of 


the king's tenant, and directed to the eſ- 
cheator z - commanding him to inquire by 
the oaths of good and lawful men, what - 
lands and tenements came to the king by 
the death of the tenent. . 


uſed in many parts of the kiogdom for 
burning of land. See BURNING of land. 
DEVENTER, a city of the united Pro - 
vinces, and province of Overyſſel, about 
- eight miles north of Zutphen:: caſt long. 
69, and north lat. 52% 200. pag 
DEVIATION, in old aſtronomy, ſignified - 
the motion of the deferent or excentric, - 
whereby it adyanced to, or receded from, 
DEVICE, | er DEv1st, among painters. ' 
See the article DEVISE. * ae 7 
DEVIL, Nac, an evil angel, one of theſe | 
' celeſtial ſpirits, caſt down from heaven, 
for pretending to equal himſelf with God. 
The Ethiopians paint the devil white, to 


* 
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% 
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. God, Their theology went no farther 


' Tfaiab, ſpeaking, according to ſome com · 


ore debts; DEVIL-1N-A<BUSH, a plant called by au- 


DEvISE, or Device, in heraldry, paint- 


be even with the Europeans who paint av 
him black. There is no mention ** de 
word devil in the Old Teſtament, but the 
only of the word Satan and Belial: nor joi 


do we meet with it. in any heathen aus to 
thors, in the ſenfe it ĩs taken among chriſ. un 
tians, that is, as a creature revolted from cul 


than to evil genii, or dzmons. See the 
articles GEntUs'and DRMoNs. 

Some of the -american idolaters hare 
a notion of two collateral, independent 
beings, one of whom is good, and the 
other evil; which laſt they imagine has 
the direftion and ſuperintendance of this 
earth, for which reaſon they chiefly wor. 
ſhip him: whence thoſe that give us an 
account of the religion of theſe ſavages 
— out, with ſome impropriety, tht 
they worſhip the devil. The Chaldeans, 
in like manner, believed both a good 
principle and an evil one, which laſt they 
imagined was an enemy to mankind, 


mentators, of the fall of the devil; calls 
him Lucifer, from his former elevation 
and ſtate of glory: but others explain 
this paſſage of Ifajah in reference to the 
King of Babylon, who had been precipi. 
tated from his throne and glory. The 
A oo Lucifer, Eblis, which ſome 
think is only a diminutive or corruption 
of the — — , 


thors nigella. See the article N1GELLA, 
of botaniſts. See the article Sc aB10vs, 


love- charm, ' deſcribed by Virgil in his 
eighth eclogue : it conſiſted in tying cer. 
tain knots, and repeating a formula of 
words. Ee 


ing and ſculpture, any emblem uſed to 
repreſent 4 certain family, perſon, action, 
or quality; with a ſuitable motto, ap- 
lied in à figurative ſenſe. See Morro. 
eſſence of a deviſe conſiſts in the me · 
taphorical ſimĩlitude between the things 
We and repreſented : thus 2 
young nobleman; of great courage and 
ambition, is ſaid to have borne for bis 
deviſe, in the laſt carrouſal at the courtof 
France, a rocket mounted in the air, wit 
this motto in italian, 4 duri purebe n 
inalai; expreſſing, that he preferred 3 
ſhort life, provided he might thereby at- 
tain to glory and eminence. : 
The Italians have reduced the making 


deyiles into an art, ſome of the 2 


* ' 


«= % . 
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n lu of which are theſe * 2. That there makes it 3 rule to diſcharge regularly, 
* go monſtrous or extravagant in and with, reaſon, if the exaftitude 8 ' 


b the figures. 2. That figures be never founded on ſolid piety, otherwiſe it is va- 

1 hel which have no 1 0 or affinity . or ſuperſtizion, That deyotion is vain 

au · to each other; excepting ſome whimſical and trifling, which would accommodate ED 
hriſ. unions eſtabliſhed in antient fables, which itſelf both to God and to the world. 
from cuſtom has authoriſed, _ 3. That the hu- DeyoTioN, among the Romans, was a PS 
rther man body be never uſed. 4. The fewer Kind of ſacrifice, or ceremony, | whereby 


the figures the better. 5, The motto they conſecrated themſelves to the ſervice 
ſhould be eyery way ſuitable. ol ſome perſon. The antients had a no- 
Devisk is frequently alſo uſed for cipher, tion, that the life of one might be ran» 


dent See the article CIPHER, n. ſomed by the death of another, whence 

i the MWeviss, in law, the act thereby a perſon thoſe. devotions became frequent for the 

e has bequeaths his lands or tenements to ano= lives of the emperors. Devotion to any 

f this ther, by his laſt will and teffament., #4 rticular perſon, was unknown among 

wor- The perſon who makes this act, is called, the Romans till the time of Auguſtus, , 
us an the deviſor, and. he in; whoſe: favour the. - | 


Top vey Ca) after the title of Auguſſus 


* 
- 


vagez a& is made, is termed in law the. deviſee. ad. been conferred upon Octavius, Pa- 
unt The law interprets, the words of a will, cuvins, a tribune of the people, publicly 
leans, in a larger and more-favourable ſenſe. declared, that he would devote himfclfto, 
good than thoſe of a deed 1 for if land be de- Avguſtus, and obey him at the expence 
they .viſed to a man to have to him for ever, of his life, as was the practice among bar- 
d. or to have to him and his aſſigns, in thoſe rous nations, if he was ren 
com · caſes the deviſee ſha | have a, fee:fmplez; 55 example was immediately followed 
calls jet if given in the ſame mannen by ſeoff. by all the reſt, till, at length, it becams 
vation went, grant, or gift, he ſhall. have but an an. eftabliſhed cuſtom never to go to ſalute 
xplain eſtate for life: G if one deviſe land to a 4 the emperor, without declacing that they, 
to the infant in his mother's belly, it is a good! were devoted ta him. Before this, the 
recipi. and valid deviſe, though it is otherwiſe, practice of the Romans was that of de- 
The by ſeoffment, grant, of giſt ; fot in thoſe voting themſelves to their country, / The 
1 ſome caſes, there ought to be one of ability to devotion of Decius, who, aſier devoting; 
uption receive preſently, otherwiſe it is void. himſelf. to his country, threw, himſelf in- 
dee the articles DEED and Wi „ to the hands of his enemies and was kill 
by au WIPE VISES, a borough-town in Wiltſhire, ed, is ſaid to have gained the Romans tube 
ELLA eighteen miles north · well of Salifbury "W 005 r de n 
abjous wel longitude 2 6, and north latitude DEVOURING, in heraldry, is when ſiſhes 
nous, 2. L&M. cKagad re borne in an eſcutcheon in a feeding». 
ind of lt ſends two members to parliament... poſture, for they ſwallow. all the meat 
in his UN, in roman antiquity, eleven ounces, | whole was uo 3115 50 LIT Abi as 
1g cer- or z parts of the as. See As. » DEUTERQ-CANONICAL, ip theology, a 7 
aula of JEVOLVED, ſomething. acquired by right term a plied to certain books of ſerip- 1 
6 of deyolution, See the next article. ture which were added to the canon afler 3 
paint. P voLO ION, in law, a right acquired ie either becauſe they were not wrote 
eh by ſucceſſion from one ta nther. | till after the canon was compiled, 3 8 
aQion, » 2, countyin the, weſt of  capſe/of ſome debate in regard to ther 
to, ap- England, bounded by eee. canovicity. | 10. fot F 4; 


orro. nel, on the north; by Somerſetſhire and The ews undoubted] r acknowledge eff 
he me. Dorfetſhire, on the n veral E. in their ck which were 
thing! i channel, on the ſouth 3 and-by,Corpwal, put there later than dhe reſt. Ther a 1 
thus * bade veg., From ibis county:the:noble,.. ledge, chat nude Hlume, a great «em: 
| ＋ . of Cavendiſh take the title of bly of _ 8 way: of 57 
2 17% Seen : +. eminence, theyterm great iynagogue, 
22 LYOTION, dewotio, ai fincexe ardent collected Der . 
Amor: D of the deity. #159472. 2% 2, poſethehebrew Old Teſtament: andhey}, 
tening and * fined by) Jvrieu, is a fol- allow, that this aſlembly put books there-- ,. 
inter 11 © Neelding of the heart; with an in, that had not been Weit hefore ih ba-. 
nal conſolation, which the, ſouls of byleniſn captivity. Such are thoſe of- 
feel in the practice or exerciſe f Daniel, Ezekiel, Haggai, Se. and the 


making Pity, By deuotion is all . N mish - 
daR 1. bb underſtood cer- books of Eſdras and Nehemis : 
1 lun religious practices, which a perſon The church of Rome addeq, ſince then, 


others 


4 


D. E U 
others to the canon that were not in the 
canon of the Jews, nor could be there, by 
reaſon ſome of them were not compoſed 
till after: ſuch are the books of Eccle- 
ſiaſticus, with ſeveral of the apocry phal 

books; as thoſe of the Maccabees, Wiſ⸗ 
dom, c. Others were added ſtill later, 


by reaſon their canonicity had not been DEVUIDER, in the manege, is applied 


examined; and till ſuch examen and 
— they mĩght be ſet aſide at plea- 
1 hk : | 

The deutro-canonical books in the mo- 
dern canon, are the books of Eſther, ei- 
ther the whole, or, at leaſt, the ſever laſt 
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only ſome part, or whether it be diff 
from them all. St. Jerom ſays, 82 
Hebrews referred their deuteroſes to Sham. 
mai, and Hillel; he ſpeaks of the deu- 
teroſes with the utmoſt contempt; be 
looked upon them as a collection of 'fa- 
bles, childiſh ſtuff, and obſcenities. 


to a horſe that, upon working upon yolts 
makes his ſhoulders go too fat for the 
croupe to follow; ſo that, inſtead of go- 
ing upon two heads as he ought, he en- 
deavours to go only upon one. This 
comes from the reſiſtance he makes in de. 


chapters of it : the epiſtle to the Hebrews, _— againſt the heels; or from the ſtr 
thoſe of James and Jude ; the ſecond'of fault of 'the horſeman, who is too haſty gla 
St. Peter, the ſecond and third of St. with his hand, 6 frid 
John, and the Revelations. The den DEUX PONTS, a city of Germany, in the gia 
tro · canonĩcal parts of books are the hymn palatinate of the Rhine, ſixty miles north ag 
of the three Children, the prayer of A1. eaſt of Nancy © Eaſt longitude 70 15, aud dig 
riah, the hiſtories of Suſannah, of Bel north latitude 49 25". and 
and the Dragon, the laſt chapter of St. DEW, a deniſe moiſt vapour, falling on the wal 
Mark, the bloody ſweat and appearance earth in form of a miſling rain, while the bro 
of the angel, related in Luke xxii. and fun is below the horizon. tho 
the hiſtory of the adulterous woman in In the ſummer-feaſon, when the weather aga 
John viii. * cx 174 is fair and vefy dry, and the earth's ſur- 2 
DRUTERONOMV, a canonical book of fice has, for a conſiderable time, been yub 
the Old Teſtament, and the laſt of the parched with the great heat of the ſun, and 
pentateuch "of Moſes. See the articles then, not only the watery, but likewiſe a fe 
BIBLE, CANON, and PENTATEUCH., other leſs volatile particles, as the oily larg 
This book was called Deuteronomy by and ſaline, are, by the power of the ſolar {pri 
the ſeventy greeks tranſlators, as being a rays, carried up into the air, and fill that alſo 
recapitulation' of the laws before deliver · part of it which Jies neareſt to the ſurface ſeafc 
edaryatye,””: een ee 6 of the earth; and fo long as theſe exha- cefſ 
DEUTEROPOTMI, viyreponiJ,o:, in ' lations are kept in agitation by the heat ſma 
cian antiquity, a deſignation given to ſuch of the ſun, ſo long nothing of them ap- egg 

' of the 'Athenians as had been thought pears to the eye: but as ſoon as the ſolar othe 
dead, and, after the celebration of the fu= beat, which at three in the afternoon is men 
neral 'rites, unexpeRedly recovered. It the greateſt, begins to remit, the air not ford 
was unlawful for the deuteropotmi to long after begins to grow cool, though difti 
enter into the temple of the Eumenides, the earth, which retains the heat commu- «ni 


or to be admited to the holy rites, till af- 
ter they were purified, by being let thro” 
the lap of a"woman's' gown, that they 
might ſeem to be new barn. | 
DEUTEROSITS, the greek name by which 
the Jews called their miſchnah, or ſecond 
law. See the article MiscHNAH. 
Evſebius accuſes the Jews with corrup- 
ting the true ſenſe of ſcripture with the 
trifling explanations' of their deuteroſis. 
Epiphanius ſays,” that there were four 
ſorts of theſe quoted a the firſt under the 
name of Moſes, the ſecond under that 
of Akiba, the third under that of Adda, 
or Judah, and the fourth under the name 
of the ſons of the Aſmonæans, or Macca- 
bees. It is not eafy to ſay, whether the 
preſent Miſchnah is the fame with any of 
theſe z whether it contains them all, or 
+ 7 | 


particles, which in the morning is again 


d thy grounds | of a large 1 ale 


nicated to it by the ſun a thouſand times 
longer than the air, being ſtill hot, conti- 
nues to exhale the agitated corpuſcles: 
by which means there is collected a white, 
denſe vapour, which is cool above, bit 
ſtill: continues warm below, This vapour 
therefore appears firſt in ditches, and us 
tery or marſhy places, whence diſperſing 
itſelf by degrees, it covers the face of the 
earth, in the evening and night-time, 
with a cloud, confiſting of this kind a 


diſſipated by the heat of the riſing ſun. 
By this it appears, that dew is a '!) 
compound liquid, ſo that nothing can be 
aſſerted of its nature, which in every ei. 
cumſtance would hoid true. In graue. 
pits, for inſtance; and in high, dry, bel 


— : 


* FEW. 
eolleed but a very ſmall quantity of this 


vapour, and that almoſt intirely watery : 
: whilſt that which is collected about ſtand- 
0 ing waters, fene, marſhes, and fat bitu- 
$ minous grounds, abounding with putri- 
x fied fiſh, and other animals, is of a quite 
b different nature, and very often perni- 
4 cious to mankind : whence it is no won- 
, der that chemiſts, in their analyſing of 
* dew, ſhould find ſuch different reſults, 
iy that ſcarce any two are agreed abont 
8g mem: ſome dew, that had been collect- 
ef ed in a certain part of the earth, has af- 
* ſorded a liquor, by diftillation, which 
he ſtruck the colours of the rainbow _ 
n glaſs, ſo ſtrong as not to be effaced by 
! friction, alkaline lixiviums, or aqua re- 
the gia: it alſo burnt like ſpirit of wine': 
0 again ſome diſtilled dew, having been 
er. digeſted with a gentle heat for eight days, 
and then rectified ſix times over, till it 
the was exceeding ſubtile, is reported to have 
the broke three glaſs veſſels ſucceſſively, 
though it ſtill remained perfectly infipid : 
ther again ſome dew is deſcribed to be like 
far. 2 yellowiſh butter, that melts by being 
"ol wbbed upon the hand, yet grows hard 
1 and dry with a moderate heat, being of 
wile a ſetid odour, and to be found in pretty 
oily large lumps in the night, eſpecially in the 
folar ſpring and winter. The nature of dew 
that alſo differs ſurprizingly with the different 
"Face ſeaſons of the year, and the various ſuc- 
xha- ceſſions of meteors ; hence, exceedingly 
heat ſmall ſeeds of vegetables, and inviſible 
n ap- eggs of minute animals, with numerous 
ſolar other things coming to be digeſted, fer- 
on is mented, or putrified therein, it muſt af- 
ir not ford many very different productions by 
ouph diſtillation : whence chemiſts have formed 
mm- very odd opinĩons about it. 
Fat £W-BORN, in country affairs, a diſ- 
conti- temper in cattle, being a ſwelling in the 
\(cles: body, as much as the ſkin can hold, fo 
White, that lome beaſts are in danger of burſt- 
e, bit ing. This diſtemper proceeds from the 
pour preedinels .of a beaſt to feed, when put 
\d - 3 arank paſture : but commonly when 
yerfing © graſs is full of water, In this caſe the 
of ide alt ſhould be ſtirred up and down, and 
t time, - to purge well 1 but the proper cure 
rind of WE — in ine tall: then take a grat- 
again meg, with an egg, and breakin 
) Gln 2 tip of the ſhell, put out ſo much 4 
a very ® te as you may have room to ſlip 
can be OY into the ſhell; mix them to- 
ery bit 4 er, and then let ſhell and' all be put 
gravel ng the beaſt's throat; that done, walk 
y nd, ad down, and he ſhall ſoon 
een SITES EF 
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Mill DE w, rubigo. See the article Rvnreo.. 


Sun DEW, ros-ſolis, in botany. See the 
273757 T rMS 

DEXTANS, in roman antiquity, ten 
ounces, or 4 of their as. See As, 

DEXTER, in heraldry, an appellation 
given to whatever belongs to the right 
fide of a ſhield, or coat of arms: thus 
we ſay, bend-dexter, dexter- point, Ec. 
See the articles BenD, Po. Nr, c. 

DEX TROCHERE, or DESTRO CHER, 
in heraldry, is applied to the right arm 
painted in a ſhield, ſometimes naked, 
ſometimes cloathed, or adorned with a 
hracelet; and ſometimes armed, or hold - 
ing ſome moveable, or member uſed in 

the arms. 

DEL, in matters of governmept, the ſo- 
vereign price of Algiers, anſwering ta 
the bey of Tunis. See the article Bey. 

DEYNSE, a town of Flanders, nine mil-s 
ſouth weſt of Ghent: eaſt long. 3 30%, 
north lat. 519. 

DIA, da, the beginning of ſeveral terms 

in medicine, pharmacy, ſurgesy, Se. 

Where theſe three letters commence the 

name of a remedy, unguent, plaſter, Cc. 

they ſignify compoſition and mixture, as 

diapoſina, &c. 3 

D1a is alſo the beginning of many terms in 
the other arts, as diameter, dialogue, &c. 
See the article DIAMETER. _ 

DIABETES, $:a%1n;, in phyſic, an exceſ- 
five diſcharge of urine, which comes away 
crude, and exceeds the quantity of li- 

uids drank. 1 

t proceeds from weakneſs of the kidneys, 
which are too feeble and lax, eſpecially 
in thoſe who have been accuſtomed ts 
drink too much. Pong | 

Lifter obſerves, that a diabetes comes 
ſlowly en, and is a long while a breed- 
ing. In the beginning the mouth is dry, 
and the ſpittle a little white and frothy ; 
the urine being ſomewhat more than 
uſual, with a ſmall thirſt, A heat begins 
to be perceived in the bowels, which is 

a alittle pungent 3 the patient falls away, 
and the mind is anxious and unſtable, 
In time the thirſt greatly increaſes, the 
urine is plentiful, and the body waſtes ; 
when they make water, without intermiſ- 

ſion, the thirſt is intolerable, and though 
much is drank,' it is not proportionable 
to the water; when the urine is retained 
a little while, there is a ſwelling of the 
loins, ilia, and teſtes, and it comes away 
with pain. Now death is at hand. The 
urine is pale, and not ſweet, but more 
ſweetiſh at laſt than at firſt. 
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D 1A 
_ Sydenham obſerves, that the juices 
brought into the blood go off by urine : 
whence the ſtrength gradually fails, the 
body waſtes, and its ſubſtance is drained 
away: there is a thirſt, heat of the 
bowels, Se. : 


Strengtheners, moderate aſtringents, and | 


a ſpecies of hyacinth, with crocus martis, 
are good in this diſeaſe, eſpecially with 
anodynes : or japan earth; or the tincture 
of vitriol of mars; and red wine, with 
water in a ſmall quantity : the drink 
ſhould be ſparing, and all exceſſes a- 
. voided, exerciſe and friction of the body 
are uſeful, 
Liſter ſays, almonds and a milk-diet are 
proper in this diſtemper; as alſo, wine 
with ginger, allowing in the mean time 
a5draught of milk and water to allay the 
thuſt. 
Wallis preſcribes tinture of antimony 
and lime water, with ſaſſafcas, aniſeeds, 
raiſins, or liquorice, Briſtol-wafer is 
reckoned excellent upon theſe occaſions: 
but Morgan ſays, that the tincture of 
cantharides is a medicine that may al- 
moſt be depended on for checking, re · 
ſtraining, and ſtopping the immediate 
flux of urine. 
DIABOTANUM, in pharmacy, a plaſter 
prepared of herbs deſcribed by Galen, 
C. M. P. G. lib. vi. e. 2. It reſolves 


And diſcuſſes wens. 


DIACARTHAMI, in pharmacy, an elec- 
tuary compoſed of ſome purgatives with 
the addition of the pulp of the ſeed of car- 
thamus, formerly mixed in medicines 

along with other purgatives, but now 
wholly out of uſe. 

NIACAUSTIC cuRve, a ſpecies of cau- 
ſtic curves formed by refraction. Thus 
if you imagine an infinite number of rays 


BA, BM, BD, Sc. (plate LXX. fig, 


1.) iſſuing from the ſame luminoys point 
B to be refracted to or from the perpendi- 
cular M C, by the given curve AMD, 
and ſo, that C E, the fines of the angles 
of incidence CME, be always to CG, 
the ſines of the refracted angles C MG, 
in a given ratio, then the curve HF N, 
which touches all the refracted rays, is 
called the diacauſtic, or cauſtic by refrac- 
tion. See the article CAUSTIC CURYE, 
DIACELTATESSON, in chemiſtry, a 
name given by Van Helmont, to a purg- 
ing preparation procured from the fixed 
flowers of antimony. It is faid by its 
author to cure all intermittent and con- 
tinued fevers, It js to be given without 
any acid, and if it operate too violently, 
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DIACHALCITIS, in ſurgery and phar. 


gummi, the great diachylon with guns 
pound diachylon or the mucilage pla 


ter, compoſed of yellow wax, the al 


DIACODIUM, in pharmacy, 2 fee. 


| heads of dried white poppics br, 


a 3 
„ 


DIA 
the violence 4 be ſtopped by taking 


any thing aci oerhaave obſerves, thy hea 
he had often given it with good ſueceſ pre 
but never with thoſe effects which the au. hea 
thor aſcribes to it, who ſays, that it radi by i 
cally cures the gout and fevers, heals yl. 
cers of the larynx, ceſophagus and blz4. then 


der, and purges the body when in perſeh WF © n. 


health, but not otherwiſe. ſtraĩ 


DIACENTROS, a term uſed by Kepler, peut 


for the leſſer diameter of a plate with 
orbit, | till 1 


macy, a plaſter. compoſed of oil, ax. 
ungia, and chalcitis, which ſormerly uſed This 


to be applied after the amputation of e 
cancer, and on many other occaſions, 
DIACHYLON, in pharmacy, an emol. part 


IAC 


ent digeſtive plaſter, compoſed of m- 
cilages or viſcid juices drawn from certan 
plants, See the article MUc1Lace, 
There are ſeveral plaſters deſcribed by LACE 
diſpenſatory writers under the name d mee 
diachylon, but the following are thoſe * 
ordered by the college of phyſicians. . 4 — 
Simple diachylon, compounded of fine Cl 
oil, litharge of gold, the mucilages d 
fenugreek, linſeeds, and marſhmalloy k 
roots. 2. Diachylon magnum, de © 

reater diachylon, made of the mud. AC) 
— of raiſins, figs, marſhmallow roots, f 
fenugreek, and linſeeds, birdlime, of the ple 
juices of orrice and ſquills, of cſypu, Ny 
of 8 of orrice, camomile and die b 
of litharge of gold, of turpentine, « wy 
roſin of the pine-tree, and of yells dn 
wax, 3. Diachylon magnum cin 
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lower 


ee P. 


which conſiſts of the former with tie * 


addition of ſtrained galbanum, bdelliun, 
ſagapenum, and ammoniacum. 4. Cons 


lame; 


mucilages, gum ammoniac, and comte) 
turpentine. he 1 


prepared from poppy heads. It i db 
called the ſyrupus de meconio. As n hes 


of conſequence that all the circumſtan herec 


in the directions for compounding ts long 

medicine, be exactly followed, wet fle 
ive the method of preparing it from tl * 

33 Diſpenſatory. Take of be 

their ſeeds, three pounds and a ha, ng, 

water ſix gallons. ale the heads? 2. 

boil them in the water, often fig dwn, . 


them that they may not burn, till abo 2 dir 
athird only of the liquor is left, 


will be almok all imbibed by the po 7 
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heads: then take all from the fire, and 
preſs the liquor ſtrongly out, from the 
heads: in the next place, boil the liquor 
by itſelf, to about two quarts, and ſtrain 
it while hot, firſt through a ſieve, and 
then through a thin flannel: ſet it by for 
a night, that what fæces have paſſed the 
trainers, may ſubſide; next morning 
pour off the clear liquor, and boil it 
with ſix pounds of double refined ſugar, 


nine pounds, or a little more, that it 
may become a ſyrup of a juſt conſiſtence. 
This ſyrup partakes of all the virtues of 
the poppy, See the article POPPY. 
IACONICON, in church hiſtory, an 
apartment anſwering to our veſtry. See 
the article VESTRY. © | 
TACOPE, in grammar, the ſame with 
tmeſis. See the article TMESIS. | 
JACOUSTICS, called alſo praPno- 
wies, the conſideration of the properties 
of refracted ſound, as it paſſes through 


by — 3 See SOUND. 

I, in an- antiquity, an ap- 
f 7 pellation —. to a faQion 2 Aide 
Soy who favoured oligarchy; in oppoſition 

he 0 the pediaci, who were for a pure de- 
2 ocratical government. n 
. ACYDONITES, in pharmacy, a term 
40. ppplied to thoſe remedies where quinces 
7 | ne a principal ingredient. 
1155 ADELPHIA, in - the linnæan ſyſtem - 


oy ee PAPILIONA tous and LEGUME. 
. he diſtinguiſhing cbäracteriſtic of this 
e. laſs is, that the ſtamina adhere toge- 
4 1 er; forming two diſſimilar bodies or 
gr 4 f laments, the one ſtanding above the 


ſtil, and the other ſurr 
Pate XXX, fig, 17. 


he lower part of this laſt is membra- 


ounding it, See 


. Ki aceous, and of a cylindrical figure, on- 
1 10 er above; but towards the top, it 
* wa into ſeveral ſubulated bodies, 
55 0 | — thoſe in the middle are alternate- 
* 2 and ſhorter by pairs. The up- 
— ament is ſingle, altogether ſubulat- 
it * ik » and covers the ſlit of che cylindra- 
e 1 * bart of the under one. Add to 
D wr 1s that the piſtilis ſingle; its germ ob- 
* * 155 and rounded; its ſtyle, ſubulato- 
ys” 2 ; and the ſigma covered with 
w_ 15 bo the length of the ſtyle, and ly- 
| 4 40 mga below the antheræ of the ſta- 
le * . This is a very natural claſs, and 
1 hk I peaſe, beans, vetches, liquo- 


till the whole comes to the weight of 


pf botany, a elaſs of plants, the ſeven- 
eenth in order; comprehending all thoſe © 
ith papilionaceous and hermaphrodite * 
lowers, and leguminous ſeed-veſſels. 


* 
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rice, and a great many other genera, 
DIADEM, in antiquity, a head band, or 
fillet, worn by kings, as a badge ct their , 
royalty, It was made of ſilk, thread, or 
| wool, and tied round the temples and 
"forehead, the ends being tied behind, 
and let fall on the neck. It was uſu- 
ally white, and quite plain, though ſome- 
times embroidered with gold, and ſet 
with pearls and precious ſtones. In lat- 
ter times, it came to be twifted round 
crowns, laurels, &c. and even appears to 
have been worn on divers parts of the 
body, See the article CROWR. 
DiabkEu, in heraldry, is applied to cert*in 
circles, or rims, ſerving. to incloſe the 
- crowns of ſovereign princes, and to bear 
the globe and croſs, or the flower de luces 
for their creſt, The crowus of ſovereigns- 
are bound, ſome with a greater, and 
" ſome with a leſs number of diadems. 
Tue bandage about the heads of moors 
on ſhields is alſo called diadem, in bla- 
Zoning. ITY FV 
DLEREsSIS, in ſurgery, an operation ſerv- 
ing to divide and ſeparate the part When 
the continuity is a hindrance to the vute. 
Some profeſſors divide ſurgery into ſix 
| parts, aſſigning to each greek names,” of 
which diæreſis is one. 
Di REs is, in medicine, is the conſuming 
of the veſſels of an animal body, when 
from ſome corroding cauſe certain pa- 
ſages are made, which naturally ought 
not to have been; or certain natural paſ- 
ſages are dilated beyond their ordinary 
dimenſions, fo that the humours which 
ought to have heen contained in the vel- 
ſels extravaſate or run out, 
DizREs1s, in grammar, the diviſion of 
one ſyllable into two, which is uſually 
noted by two points over a letter, as 
aulai inſtead of aulæ, diſſolüenda for 
diſſolvenda. TN 
D1i&RESIS is alſo the fame with what is 
otherwiſe called tmefis. © See TuESIS. 
DLATETZ, in grecian antiquity, a 
kind of judges, of which there were two - 
ſorts, the cleroti and dialacterii. The 
former were public arbitrators, choſen by 
lot to determine all cauſes exceeding ten 
drachms, within their own tribe, and 
from their ſentence an appeal lay to the 
{uperior courts. 
The dialacterii, on the contrary, were 
private arbitrators from whole ſentence 
there lay no appeal, and accordingly they 
always took /an oath to adminiſter juſtice 
withoyt partiality. 
DIAGLYPHICE, - the art of cutting or 
3 ENgrave 
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engraving figures on metals, ſuch as ſeals, 
intaglias, matrices of letters, c. or coins 
for medals. See the articles ENGRAVING 
and SCULPTURE. | | 

DIAGNOSTIC, in medicine, a term gi- 
ven to thoſe ſigns which indicate the pre · 
ſent ſtate of a diſeaſe, its nature and cauſe, 
There are two principles upon which the 

diagnoſis of diſeaſes is founded: the firſt 
depends on a knowledge of the preceding 
cauſes, which are ſuch as appear to have 
produced the ſame diſeaſe before: and 
the ſecond is a knowledge of the diſeaſe 
in its own, nature, and preſent effects. 


To the diagnoſis of fevers, belongs the 


knowledge of their various ſtages or 
times, as diſtinguiſhed into beginning, 
increaſe, height, and declenſion. 
DIAGONAL, in geometry, a right line 
drawn acroſs a quadrilateral figure, 
fram one angle to another, by ſome 
called the diameter, and by others, the 
diameter of the figure. hus à b in 
late LXX. fig. 2. is called a diagonal. 

t is demonſtrable, 1. That every dia- 
gonal divides a parallelogram into two 
equal + 2. That two diagonals 
frawn in any parallelogram biſes each 
other. 3. A line / g, paſſing through the 
middle point of the' diagonal of a pa- 

. rallelogram, divides the figure into two 
equal parts. 4. The diagonal of a ſquare 
is incommenſurable with one of its ſides. 

3. That the ſum of the ſquares of the 

_ two diagonals of every parallelogram is 


equal to the ſum of the ſquares of the 


four ſides. This propoſition is of great 
ule in the theory of compound motions ; 
for, in an oblique angled parallelogram, 


Proſlambanomenos, anſwering to our KA 


Hypate hypaton 
Parypate hypaton 
Lichanos hypaton 
Hypate meſon | 
Parypate meſon 
Lichanos meſon 
. 


333 

: Trite diezevgmenon 
Paranete diezeugmenon 
Nete diereugmenon 
Trite hyperbolzon | 
Paranete hyperbolzon 
Nete byperbol&on 
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the greater diagonal being the ſubtenſe 
of an obtuſe, and the leſſer of an acute, 
angle, which is the complement of the 
former, if the obtuſe angle be conceived 
to grow till it be infinitely great with re- 
gard to the acute one, the great diagg» 
nal becomes the ſum of the two ſides, 
and the leſſer one, nothing. Now two 


— 


include, it is eaſy to find one of the dia. 


ſame ratio to each other, as the contigu- 
rectjons; and the body would deſcribe 
would have deſcribed either of the con- 


tiguous ſides in, if only impelled by the 


DIAGONAL SCALE, 
DIAGRAM, in geometry, a ſcheme for 
. explaining and demonſtrating the pro- 


D1iaGRAM, among antient muſicians, ths 


the article SCALE, 


| Within' this compaſs, they had eightet 
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contiguous ſides of a parallelogram de. 
ang known, together with the angle they 


gonals in numbers, and then the fore. 
going propoſition gives the other. This 
ſecond diagonal is the line that would be 
deſcribed by a body impelled at the ſame 
time by two forces which ſhould have the 


ous ſides have, and act in thoſe two di- 


this diagonal in the ſame time, as it 


farce. correſponding thereto, See the 
article COMPOSITION of Motion, 
See SCALE. 


ties of any figure, whether triangle, 
uare, circle, Sc. See the articl 
[I RIANGLE, SQUARE, Cc. | 


ſame with the ſcale of the moderns. 


Its utmoſt extent was only two oftaves 
the loweſt note being to the higheſt 
I to 4. * 5 1 | 
notes or ſounds ; the names of which 
beginning with the loweſt, are theſe; 


„ 


B 

cl. 

D 

E 

F . 

Aa Meſe | 
bY Trite ſynemmenon 


E 


B 
97 1 F 
A > 


Paranete ſynemmenon 
Niete ſynemmenon 
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. g. 0 
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vould de 
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deſcribe 
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the con · 
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See the 
Motion. 
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This diagram, it is to be obſerved, re- 
preſents only the diatonic genus, where 
the notes or ſounds are by no means 
diſtin, the paranete ſynemmenon co- 
inciding with the trite diezeugmenon, 
and the nete ſynemmenon with the pa- 
ranete diezeugmenon. It is alſo obſerv- 
able, that ſome of the notes ſtand nearer 
together than the reſt 3 the interval be- 
tween the latter being a tone, and be- 
tween the former only a ſemitone. See 
the article INTERVAL. | : 
MAGRYDIUM, in pharmacy, a pre- 
cation of ſcammony, invented by Ga- 
bw it conſiſts in baking the ſcammony 
in a quince, but is at preſent ſeldom 
uſed, the ſcammony being found not to 
need any correction. See the article 
ScAMMoR Y. Ky | | 
IAHEXAPLA;, or DiAuEX ARTE, a- 
mong farriers, a compound medicine, 
ſo called from its containing fix ingre- 


juniper-becries, bay-berries, myrrh, and 
wory ſhavings. It is commended for 
colds, conſumptions, purſineſs, and many 
other diſorders in horſes. 

JAL, or SUN-DIAL, an inſtrument ſerve 
ing to meaſure time by means of the 
ſhadow of the ſun, | 

Sun-dials are differently denominated ac- 
cording to their different ſituation; and 
the figure of the ſurfaces upon which they 
pre deſcribed, as horizontal, vertical, equi- 
hoflial, polar, direct, erect, declining, 
nclining, reclining, cylindrical, c. We 
all here proceed to deſcribe thefe parti- 
uiar kinds of dials; and explain thephi- 
lophical principles on which dialing is 
Ae _ the article DIAL ING. 

als are diſtinguiſhed into primary and 
— gu | Þ! | of 

mary DIAL, that either drawn on the 
lane of the horizon, called an horiton- 
al dial ; or perpendicular thereto, on the 
lanes either of the meridian, or prime 
re added thoſe drayn on the polar and 
ontal nor vertical. - | 
moigl DIAL, is that deſcribed. on an 
JuinoCtial plane, or a plane repreſent- 


Jually diſtinguiſhed into upper, which 
towards the zenith, and lower which 
ipeſt the nadir, Now as the ſun only 
ares the upper 
tial plane, while he is in our hemi- 


nere, or on the northern ſide. of the 
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dients, viz. birthwort and gentian roots, 


rücal, called a vertical dial; to which 


quindQial planes, though neither hori- 
bg that of the equinoctial. They are 


ſurface of an equi- 


"0, an upper equinoRtial dial will 


* 


nuR 
only ſhew the hour during the ſpring and 
ſummer ſeaſon, And again, as the ſun 
only illumines the lower ſurface of an 
equinoctial plane, while he is in the 
ſouthern hemiſphere, or on the other ſide 
of the equator, a lower equinoctial dial 
will only ſhew the hour in autumn and 
winter. To have an equinoctial dial 
therefore that ſhall ſerve all the year 
round, the upper and lower muſt be 


joined together; that is; it muſt be dran 


on each ſide of the plane. | 
To deſcribe an equinoftial Dia. 
From a center C (plate LXX, fig. 2. n£ 
1.) deſcribe a circle AB DE, and by 
two diameters A D and B E, interſecting 
each other at right angles, divide it into 
quadrants A B, B D, DE and EA. Sub- 
divide each quadrant into ſix equal parts 
by the right lines, C1, C 11, C 111, &c. 
whieh lines will be _ lines, and thro” - 
the center C drive a ſtyle or pin perpen- 
dicular to the plane AB D E. The dial 
thuz deſcribed being raiſed ſo as to be 
in the plane of th: equator, the line 
C-x11, in the plane of the meridian, and 
the point A looking towards the ſouth z * 
the ſhadow of the ſtyle will ſhew the 
hours both of the forenoon and after- 
noon. | . 
A lower eguinoctial Dtat is deſcribed in 
the ſame manner, with this exception, 
. that-no hour lines are to be drawn beyond 
that _ ſix o'chock. N LES 
Jo deſcribe an univerſal equinoctial DIAL 1 
10 two meta VCD and 
CDE F, (wid. n? 2.) ſo as to be move- 
. able at the joint, On the upper ſurface of 
the plane A BC D deſcribe an upper equi- 
noctial dial; and upon the lower, a la- 
- er, as already directed, and through the 
center I. drive a ſtyle. In the plane 
DE F C cut a box, and put a magaetical 
needle G therein; fit on the ſame plane 
a braſs quadrant L H, nicely graduated, 
and paſſing through a hole H cut in the 
plane ABCD. Now ſince this may be 
fo placed by means of the needle, as 
that the line I 13 ſhall be in the plane 
of the meridian, and by means of the 
ä - 7 ſo - raiſed, as that the angle 
CF ſhall be equal to the elevation of 
the equator, it will ſerve as a dial in 
any part of the world. Ou this dial 
may be drawn ſeveral: concentric circles, 
which will ſhew the ſun's place and deeli - 
nation. Thus divide the ſtyle. into 100 
parts, which being the radius of a eirele, 
take the complement of the declipation 
3% 0%, 155 Ce. and with the tangent 
5 2 2 n 1 
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This diagram), it is to be obſerved, re- 
preſents only the diatonic genus, where 
the notes or ſounds are by no means 
diſtin, the paranete ſynemmenon co- 
inciding with the trite diezeugmenon, 
and the nete ſynemmenon with the pa- 
 ranete diezeugmenon. It is alſo obſerv- 
able, that ſonie of the notes ſtand nearer 
together than the reſt ; the interval be- 
tween the latter being a tone, and be- 
tween the former only a ſemitone. See 
the article INTERVAL. | 4 
DIAGRYDIUM, in pharmacy, a pre- 
cation of ſcammony, invented by Ga- 
— it conſiſts in baking the ſcammony 
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only ſhew the hour during the ſpring and 
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To deſcribe an upper equino 


in a quince, but is at preſent ſeldom 


uſed, the ſcammony being found not to 

need any correction. See the article 

SCAMMONY: 82 Wo 
DIAHEXAPLA, or DIAHEXAPTE, a- 

mong farriers, a compound medicine, 
ſo called from its containing fix ingre- 
dients, viz. birthwort and gentian roots, 
juniper-betries, bay - berries, myrrh, and 
wory ſhavings. It is commended for 
colds, conſumptions, purſineſs, and many 
other diſorders in horſes. 

DIAL, or SUN-DIAL, an inſtrument ſerve 
ing to meaſure time by means of the 
ſhadow of the ſun, | 
Sun-dials are differently denominated ac- 
cording to their different ſituation, and 
the figure of the ſurfaces upon which they 
we deſcribed, as horizontal, vertical, equi- 
nodtial, polar, direct, erect, declining, 
inclining, reclining, cylindrical, Sc. We 
ſhall here proceed to deſcribe thefe parti- 
cular kinds of dials; and explain the phi- 
loſophical principles on which dialing is 
founded under the article DiaLinG. 

— are diſtinguiſhed into primary and 
on 


Printry Dial, that either drawn on the 
plane of the horizon, called an horiton- 
tal dial; or perpendicular thereto, on the 

es either of the meridian, or prime 


are added thoſe drayn on the polar and 


zonta] nor vertical, - Wo | 
ial DIAL, is that deſcribed on an 
equinoctial plane, or a plane repreſent- 


uſually diſtinguiſhed into upper, which 
k towards the zenith, and lower, which 
reſpeft the nadir, Now as the ſan on! 
umines 
deli plane, while' he is in our hemi- 
re, or on the northern ſide. of the 
*10ator, an upper equinoAial dial will 


vertical, called a vertical dial; to which 


equindQial planes, though neither hori- 


ing that of the equinoctial. They are 
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ſuminer ſeaſon. And again, -as the ſun 
only illumines the lower ſurface of an 
equinoctial plane, while he is in the 
ſouthern hemiſphere, or on the other ſide 
of the equator, a lower equinoctial dial 
will only ſhew the hour in autumn and 
winter. To have an equinoctial dial 
there fore that ſhall ſerve all the year 
round, the upper and lower muſt be 


joined together ; that is; it muſt be drawn _. 


on each tide of the plane. 


fial Diaz. 
From a center C (plate LXX, fig. 3. ne 


1.) deſcribe a circle AB DE, and by 


two diameters A D and B E, interſecting 
each other at right angles, divide it into 
quadrants AB, BD, D E and B A, Sub- 


divide each quadrant into fix equal parts 


by the right lines, C1, C 11, C in, &c. 
which lines will be hour lines, and thro” 
the center C drive a ſtyle or pin perpen- 
dicular to the plane ABDE, The dial 
thuz deſcribed being raiſed ſo as to be 
in the plane of th: equator, the line 
C x11, in the plane of the meridian, and 


the point A looking towards the ſouth 3 


A lower equinofial Drall is deſcribed 


the ſhadow. of the ſtyle will ſhew the 
hours both of the forenoon and after- 
noon. ES 
in 
the ſame manner, with this exception, 


- 


that · no hour lines are to be drawn beyond 


To deſcribe an univerſal equin 


that of fix o'chock. h 35 
ial DIAL E 
join two metal planes -A BCD and 
CDE F, (ibid. n? 2.) ſo as to be move- 


able at the joint, On the upper ſurface of 


the plane A BC D deſcribe an upper equi- 
noctial dial; and upon the lower, a low - 


er, as already directed, and through the 


center I. drive a ſtyle. In the plane 
DE F C cut a box, and put a magnetical 
needle G therein; fit on the ſame plane 
a braſs quadrant L H, nicely graduated, 


and paſting through a hole H cut in the 
plane ABC D. Now ſince this may be 


o placed 


means of the nzedle, as 
that the line I 72 ſhall be in the plane 
of the meridian, and by means of the 


- quadrant ſo raiſed, as that the angle 


CF ſhall be equal to the eleyation of 


the equator, it will ſerve as a dial in 


- 


any part of the world. Ow this dial 
may be drawn ſeveral: concentric circles, 


which will ſhew the ſun's place and decli - 


the upper ſurface of an equĩi- 


nation. Thus divide the ſtyle. into 100 


parts, which being the radius of a gircle, 


take the complement of the declipation 


„0%, x5®, Ce, and with the tangent 
2 + ; tw BE 


. 5 U \ 
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of theſe degrees deſeribe concentric cir- 
cles, and when the end of the ſhadow of 
the ſtyle comes into one of them, it ſhews 
the dedination and the ſun's place, which 
may be marked on the circles. 
Horizontal Dial, that deſcribed on a plane 
parallel to the horizon. - | 
To draw the bour lines upon an horizontal 
Dial, geometrically, draw a right line 
NS (ibid. nꝰ 3.) for the meridian and 
hour line of 12, and croſs it with another 
E W, for the hour line of 6 at right 
- angles in Z: and upon Z as a center 
deſcribe à circle ENWS, repreſenting. 
the horizon, of London, for example, 
whoſe latitude is 51 32 and likewiſe 
this dial plane, Within"this circle pro- 
je the ſphere according to your fati- 
tude: then ſhall the ſeveral hour circles 
touching the plane of the horizon give 


you points to draw the hour lines upon 


your dial plane. If a ruler therefore is 
laid to Z, and every one of the points 
I, 2, 3, Sc. 11, 10, 9, Sc. and ſtraight 
lines drawn, theſe lines ſhall be the true 
hour lines for your horizontal dial. 
There is nothing required to compleat 
this dial but to make the height of the 
ſtyle equal to the latitude of the place. 
Wherefore for the latitude of London 
take 51® 32! from your ſcale: of chords, 
and ſet them upon the horizon from 8 

to A, and draw a line Z A for the ſtyle. 
This ſubſtyle, upon which the ſtyle ſtands 
in all horizontal dials, is the meridian, or 
hour line of 12. 


In large dials, where great accuracy is 


required, it is beſt to determine the lines 
of the dial by trigonometrical calcu- 


lation, in which the elevation of the 


pole of the place being given, the angles 
which the hour lines make with the me- 
ridian in the center of the dial are found 
; by the following canon. As the ſine of 
90, is to the ſine of the elevation of the 
pole or latitude of the place; ſo is the 


- tangent of each hour's equinoctial diſ- 


tance from the meridian, to the tangent 
of the angle required, » 

Vertical DiAl, that drawn on the plane of 
a vertical circle, 
uſed are the prime vertical and the me- 


ridian, whence ariſe ſouth, north, eaſt, 


- weſt dials. If the dial reſpects the car- 
- dinal points of the horizon, it is called 
direct, but if any other vertical be choſen, 
it is ſaid to dechine. Again, if the circle 
' whole plane is'uſed be perpendicular to 
the horizon, the dial is err 3 


— 


1 2 


oo 


* 
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but if the. plane be oblique to the horizon 
it is ſaid to incline or recline. ; 

Erect, direct, ſouth or north Dial, is that 
- deſcribed on the ſurface of the prime ver- 

tical circle, looking ſouthward or north- 
ward.. | 

To deſeribe the hour lines upon a wertual 

ere, direct, ſouth or north DiAlL. Hay. 
ing drawn a right line N 8, (ibid. no 4. 
and g.) for the meridian, or line of 12, 
and another at right angles E W, fer 
the horizontal line of the plane, croſſing 
in the point Z; upon Z as a center, de- 
ſcribe a circle NE SW repreſenting the 
horizon, and thereon project the ſphere, 
Then draw a line upon your projection 
to repreſent your plane. Now an ere& 
direct plane, which beholds the ſouth, 
muſt needs be in the azimuth circle of 
eaſt and weſt, and therefore a right line 
drawn from eaſt to weſt ſhall repreſent 
your plane. Having drawn the plane 
upon the projection, you muſt find its 
pole. Now, this plane EW lying in 
the azimuth of eaſt and weſt, its poles 
muſt lie in the azimuth of north and 
ſouth, ſo that N is the pole of the north 


face of this plane, and $ of the ſouth 


face, either of which poles are removed 
go degrees from the plane, and a line 
drawn from the one pole to the other, 
will cut the plane at right angles in Z. 
The next thing to be found is the ele- 
vation of the pole of the world above 
the plane. Now P the pole of the world 
is elevated above this plane E W the 
quantity of the arch of the meridian Z. 
To find the quantity of which, take the 
diſtance ZP iv your compaſſes, and 
| meaſure it upon the ſcale of half tangents, 
and you will find it to be equal to the 
complement of the latitude, Then 3 
for the haur diſtances upon the plane, 
they are found thus, Lay a ruler to, 
the pole of the plane, and to the fert- 
ral points 2, 2, 3, Sc. 11, 10, 9, Ce. 
where the hour circles of the projec- 
tion cut the plane, and where the ro. 
ler cuts the primitive circle make ſmall 
t and lines drawn from the center 
Z, through theſe ſtars, ſhall be tbe true 
hour lines upon the dial plane. The 
height of the pole above the plane being 
equal to the complement of the latituce, 
take that in degrees from-a ſcale of chords 
and ſet tbem from 8 to B, and draw 3 
line Z B ſor the ſtyle,” which muſt fand 
upon the meridian, and on the ſouth 


face muſt point downwards to — 
a < , 
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e, ind on the north face upwards to 
rth pole, as in a1 5s. 
8223 dial trigonometrically, 


de, ſo is the tangent of 15 the 
" hour's — 2 diſtance, to the 
tangent of the firſt hour's diſtance on the 

lane. . 
25 direct, eaft or wefl Dial, that de- 
ſcribed on the plane of the meridian, 
looking to the eaſt or to the weſt, | 
o deſeribe an ere, direct, eaft or weſt 

Dial. Let ABCD, plate LXX. LxxXI. 
n* 6 and 9, be the dial plane. 1. Upon 
the point C at the lowermoſt corner, if it 
be an eaſt dial, or upon the point D, at 
the o her lowermoſt gorner, if it be a weſt 
dial, with 60 degrees of a line of chords, 
deſcribe an obſcure arch of a circle EF. 
Then from the ſame line of chords take 
the complement of the latitude of the 
place, which is alſo the elevation of the 
equinodtial above the horizon; and ſet 


and draw the line CF A quite through 
the plane. This line will repreſent the 
equinodtial circle. 2. That you may 
the better proportion your ſtyle to your 
plane, and that all the hours may come 


equinoctial line, one towards the end 


dial, or of I in the weſt dial, as the point 
G; and another towards the other end 
thereof, for the hour of VI, as the point 
H; and through theſe two points G and 
H, draw two lines at right angles to the 
equinoctial for the hour lines of XI and 
Mo dock. 3. Upon the point G with 
bo degrees of the line of chords, de- 
ſcribe an obſcure arch of a circle, below 
the equinoctial line, as I K, ſetting 
thereon 156 of your line of chords from 


ItoK, and draw the obſcure line GK L 


extending it till it cut the hour line of 
VI in the point L; ſo ſhall the diſtance 
LH be the heighth of the perpendicular 
ſtyle proportioned to this plane. 4. Open 
your compaſſes to 609 of your line of 
bonds, and ſetting one foot in the point 
L with the other, deſcribe an. obſcure 
uch of a circle MN between the hour 
R of VI and the line G L. 5. Divide 
* arch MN into five equal parts, at 
points OO OO ©, and lay a ruler 
* L to each of theſe points, and the 
8 er will cut the equinoctial line C H 

the points * * #, through which 


[ 909 ] 7 


ſay, as the radius to the co-fine of the 


that diſtance upon the arch from E to F, 


on, and be at a convenient diſtance from 
one another, aſſume two points in the 


of C for the hour of XI, in the eaſt 
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points draw right lines parallel to the 
hour line of VI, as the lines VII“ VII, 
VII- VIII, IX IX, X * X, and they 
will be the true hour lines of an eaſt dial 
from ſix in the morning to eleven before 
noon. 6. For the hour lines before VI, 
namely, of IV and V in the morning, you 
may put them on by transferring the 
ſame diſtances upon the equinoctial line 
before VI, as there is between VI, aud 
the hour lines of VII and VIII, after 
VI. and through theſe points draw 

Unes parallel to the hour line of VI, and 
they will be the hour lines of IV and V 
in the morning. 7. For the ſtyle of eaſt 
or weſt dials it may be either a ſtraight 
pointed pin or wire exaRtly of the length 
of the line HL, fixed in the point H, or 
ſome other part of the line of VI, per- 

pendicularly to the plane, which will 
ſhew the true hour only by the ſhadow of 
the very top, as in the weſt dial n® 7 ; or, 
which is better, it may be a plate of 
braſs of the ſame breadth with the di- 

| ſtance between the hour lines of VI and 
IX upon the equinoctial, as in the eaſt * 
dial n? 6, which plate being ſet perpen- 
dicularly upon the hour line of VI, will 
ſhew the hour by the ſhadow of the 
upper edge. 8. If you would inſert the 
halves and quarters of hours, divide - 
each ſpace between O and O on the 
arch MN into four equal parts, and fo 
transfer them to the equinoctial circle, as 
you did the whole hours. In an eaſt and 
weſt dial every thing is the ſame, with 
this difference only, that whereas the arch 
E F in the eaſt dial, through which the 
equinoRial paſſes, was deſcribed on the 
right hand of the plane upon the center 
C; in the weſt dial it muſt be deſcribed 
on the left hand on the center D; and 
the hour lines of IV, V, VI, VII, 
VIII, IX, X, XI in the forenoon on the 
eaſt dial, muſt be VIII, VII, VI, V, 
IV, III, II, I in the afternoon on the 
weſt dial. As 

Polar Dial, that deſcribed on a plane 
paſſing through the poles of the world, 
and the eaſt and weſt points of the 
horizon, denominated zpper- or lower, 
according as it looks up towards the 
zenith, or down "fowards the nadir: 
It is therefore inclined to the horizon 
in an angle equal to the elevation of the 
pole, ” > h ; 

To draw an upper polar Drat. Draw a 
right line AB (n“ 10) parallel to the 
hotizon; and if the plane be immove- 

able, 
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able, ſind the meridian line Cc E. Di- 
vide C E int» two equal parts, and thro” 
C draw a right line FG parallel to A B. 
Then from the center D, with the inter- 
val DE, deſcribe a quadrant, which di- 
vide into fix equal parts ; and from the 
center D, through 1— ſeveral points of 
diviſion, draw right lines Dx, D 2, 
D 3, D4, D 5, and ſet off the intervals 
E, E 2, Ez, Eq, Es, contrary way, 
wiz. E II, 10, 9,8, 7. From the points 
5, 4, 3» 2, 1, raiſe perpendiculars, meet- 
in line FG in the correſpondent 
points. Laſtly, in D erect a perpendi- 
cular ſtyle equal to DE, or on two 
equal pieces, E, C, fix a croſs iron rod, 
then will 12,124 1, 2 2, 23 3, 3z Cc. 
de hour lines to be pointed out at the 
proper times by the ſhadow of the indices. 
A lower polar dial is made by putting 
out the hours of the fore noon 9, 10, 11, 
and thoſe of the afternoon 1, 2, 3, with 
the noon-hour 12 itſelf, and only leav- 
ing the hours 4 and.s in the morning and 
7 and $in the afternoon, 


Secondary DIAL; that drawn on the plane 


vertical, equinotial, and polar circles; 
or that which either declines, inclines, re- 
clines, or deinclines. et 
Declining DiALs are ere& or vertical dials, 
which cut either the plane of the prime 
vertical, or of the horizon at oblique 
angles. They are of very great uſe, as the 
walls of houſes, upon which , dials are 
frequently drawn, commonly deviate from 
the cardinal points. | . 
To deſcribe a vertical Diab, declining from 
the ſouth to the eaſt, or weſt, irigonometri- 
cally. In order to do this, 1. The height 
of the pole or ſtyle above the plane muſt 
be found. 2. The deflexion or ſub- 
Kyle's diſtance from the meridian, And 
3. The plane's difference of longitude. 
All which are parts of the ſpherical 
triangle PRZ, (n' 8.) right angled at 
XR, in which are given the fide PZ, 
equal to the complement. of the latitude 
of the place; the angle PZ R, the com- 
plement of the plane's declination z and 
the right angle at R. -From theſe three 
data are found. 1. The height of the 
ſtyle above the plane by this canon. 
As the fine of go* 


.- Is to the ſine 


of other gane the horizon, prime 


titude, 
So is the ſine complement of the plane's 
To the fine of the height of the ſtyle, 


*%. 


1 5 


mplement of the la - 
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. The diſtante of the ſubſty le from the 
meridian by this anßen. 
Az the fine of 99%, - + 
Jo the fine of the plane's declination, 
So is the tangent of the complement of 
tze latitude of the place 
To the tangent of the ſubſtyle's diſtznce 
from the meridian. 
3. To find the plant's differente of len- 
gitude, lay, | T8" 
As the e of the complement of lati- 
- tuae | | 
To the ſine of 0, , L 
So is the ſine of tlie ſubſtyle's diſtance 
from the meridian | - 
To the fine of the plane's difference 
of longitude; WOW ET ITY 
4. To find the angle that each hour 
makes with the ſubliyle, ſay, | 
As the fine of go® bs 
To the fine of the height of the pole 
above the plane, TIT 
So is the tangent of the difference of 
the ſun's diftance from the me- 
ridian and the difference of lon- 
gitudes 1 F748 
To the tangent of the angle required. 


An example of a north dial declining 


eaſt, which is only a ſouth dial inverted, 
may be ſeen in (n® 9.) 7 SG 
Inclined Dtats-are thoſe delineated on 
planes inclining towards the ſouthern 
ſide of the horizon in an angle either 
greater or leſs than the equinoctial 
plane, Ar. — 
To draw an inclined Dial. The inclination 
of the plane, as DC, (n“ 11.) being 
found by a declinator, as taught undet 
the article DEcCLINATOR, if it fall be. 
tween” the equinoctial plane C E, and 
the vertical one C B, fo as that the angle 
of inclination D C A be greater than the 
elevation of the equator E C A, en the 
upper fide draw a norib dial, and on the 
lower a ſouth dial to an elevation of the 
- equator, which is equal to the aggregate 
of the elevation of the equator 2 — 
iven plate, and the complement of tbe 
e to a. quadrant. If the in- 
clined plane C F fall between the hori- 
zontal one C A, and the equinoctial one 
CE, ſo as that the angle of inclination 
FCA is leſs than the elevation of the 
equator -E C A, deſcribe an horizontal 
dial to an elevation of the pole equal to 
the aggregate of the elevation of the 
pole of the given place, and the incl. 


nation of the plane, - See the article lit 
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clination B C H is leſs than 1 diſtance 
of the pole from the zenith BC I, de- 
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Inelined dials are drawn after. the ſame 


manner as primary dials,. except that the 


index in the former caſe mu ft 
under the apgle A D C, and is the lat- 
ter, under the angle. DF C, and that the 
1 of the center of the dial from the 
ne of contin FF, is in the former caſe 
505 aud in the latter FC. TY 


Reclining DiaLs, tho delineated on planes 


at e ap4 - 
7 pg of . 2 8 
dial. is, commonly drawn, . The arch — 
. 602,18 ſaſtened by two ſmall tenons, and 
may be laid down upon the plate A, as 
ikewits way the ſtyle upon the plate B, 
and both of theſe are. opt, upright oy 
2 of little ſprings. u undegneath the 
plates. 


reclimng backwards from the zenith to- The uſe of. the inclined borizontal DIA. 


wards the north, in an angle greater or 
leſs than the polar plane. 


To deſert 7 2 edining Dial, If the 1 - 


clived plane H C, (d“ 11.) * 
the A plane B C, and * — 
plane IC, ſo as that the a re- 


Raiſe th 75 793 the „ 


latitude of the place where, you, are, by 
8 of. "eg gradations 1 3 

Then if the plane A 42 
Lan ſo that the needle of. +, compaſs 
. ſettles over its. line of declination, the 


{cribe two vertical ſouth and 23 dials Uſe of of the . Drag. You I muſt . 


to an elevation of the equator equal to 
the difference between the elevation of the 
equator of the * plack, and the angle 

of reclination. Se See vertical, ſouth and 
nortþ DIAL, 


If thereclined plane, as K C. fall between 


the polar plane I C, and the horizontal 


one C 5 if as. that the angle of recli- . 


natien B CK is greater than the diſ- 


* of the axis will ſhew the baur of 
t 

a 15 ge of the ial circle 
ö bile the . af the. elevation, of 


"the pole by meang of the mO_ and 


it the dial be ſet; north and ſouth by | 

means of the compaſs, the ee vE N 
the fiyle will ſhew the hour of the day at 
all times of the year, even when the ſun 
is in the equinoRial, becauſe the cixcle is 
hollowed. 


tance of the pole from the zenith I CB, Ring. DIAL: 2 kind of a coobſting of a 


deſcribs an horizontal dial thereon to an 
elevation of the pole equal to the diffe- 


rence between the avgle of reclination,  . 


and the elevation of the equator of the 
given place, See Horizontal Dk, | 


De. inelin⸗ Bials are, thoſe; which 
decline and jncline, or recline. The of uſe . 


« th being very rare, we ſhall not 
ble the reader with a deſcription of . 


Res 1 


0 of a univerſal inclined, hori- 
equinetial Dy al, This in- 
1 conliſts of two plates of braſs, -, 
or other ſolid matter, whereof the N 


vne A (ne 12.) is bollowed "Lora 


| middle, to receive a. co | 
underneath with ſcrews. "I 


This plate is drawn a ho- 
fromal 0974 fer Rk th eq e latitude greater 
than, any, of thoſe 


20ntal plane, muſt always haye,a/leſs la- 


- titude than that the dial is made for; 
| e will have 


otherwiſe the axis of the 
an elevation 155 little. Le the 


Fenacte D is generally placed an arch: - repreſen 


8 b. to ad numbered down- 


F of its wc 


gives the hour 1 | 
mx 7 ut it on 7 
N 2 


- braſs ring, ſeldom exceeding two inches 


in diameter, and one third of an-inch in 


breadth. In a point of this ring there is 
ak hole, through which the ſun beams be- 
ing received, make % lucid ſpeck on, the 


concapity 0 the o te 9 


the day in the diviſion 
about the times of the equinox, < 
0 is made e and the days of 
hoe of 2 are , d, on. the convex 

« 57. wa caſe. the dial 

for pron and. will 
15 the hour of the day; 1 throughout the 


To uſp, ce when ; hole to the 


23 the month, then, ſuſpending it 
. the Jitdle ring, turn i ————— 


kis, fas point out 


dipiſions on the inſide. 
the'dipl js 10 ke u ed Urivenſal er 


in, with a ſtyle E proportional. to that 
latitude, For when the plane B is raiſed. 
by means, of the quadrant P, the hori- 


aftrozomical. W 
dial ferving to * the — day | 
ie any part of the earth; whereas. the 

is confined to a certain latitude. 
t is compoſed of two rings, or flat-cixcles 
from two to fix inches in diameter, yas 
your en = Ar iy e out- 
ward rin ate Lx 13.) 
— the — — of. the place of 
1 pr enen = 1 


177 wow SF 
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ii a 51 
ef 96e eich, ab HR and E P diametri- 77 d/ibe h borizontal moon-DIAL, Draw 
_ cally oppoſite to each other, the one ſerr- © firlt N ſun-dial. . Ere& two 
"ing from the equator to the north pole, lines A B, CD, (plate LXXII. fg. 1.) 
and the other from the equator to the perpendicular to the line of 12 o'clock ; 
- ſouth, The inner ring BC repreſents And dividing the interval G F into twelve 
«the equator, ' and turns exattly* within equal parts, draw lines parallel through 
the outward” ring, by means of two the ſeveral points of diviſion, z. If the 
"pivots at the points of the hours of 12. firſt line C D be appropriated to the day 
A curſor N compoſed of wo little pieces, of the new moon, and the ſecond line 
_ ſlides along an aperture, in the middle to the day when the moon comes later 
of the bridge I, which curſor has a ſmall to the meridian than the fun by one 
hole to admit the rays of the fun. The hour, and fo the laſt line AB corre. 
middle of this bridge repreſents the axis fpond' with the day of | full-moon, the 
of the world, and: its two extremities interſections of theſe lines with the hour- 
[the two'poles ; on one fide of it are lines will give points, through which 
drawn the figns of the zodiac, and on to draw a curve line, 12, xz, for the 
the other, the days of the month, On meridian line of the moon. 4. In the 
| the edge of the _meridiap ſlides a piece fame manner determine the other hour 
5 a, with a ring I, fitted to — 4 — lines 1, 13 2, 2 3, 3, Cc. which the 
te inſtrument is to be ſuſpended during ſhadow of the moon projected from the 
the obſervation, This ring reptefents the ſtyle of the dial, interſects at the re- 
„ eee ſpective hours. 5. Blot out the hour 
Uſe of "the #hivtrſal ring-DYaL, Place the lines of the ſun-dial, together with the 
line on the middle of the Aliding piece, rpendiculars, by means of which the 
_ Immediately below the ring, to the lati- Fond hours were drawn, and divide 
-—tude of the place, and "fix the line the interval GF by other parallel lines 
croſſing the hole of the curſor-to the day into fifteen equal parts, ' becauſe there 
of the month, or degree of the ſign in are nearly fifteen © days between new 
which the ſun then is. Open the in- moor and full ooh. Laſtly, to theſe 
ſtrument fo, that the two rings de at lines write the ſeveral days of the 
right angles to each other, and ſuſpend moon's age. Now) the'moon's age be- 
it by the ring I.: turn che fiat ſice of che. ing learnt from the calendar, the inter- 
bridge towards the ſun, ſo that his __ '-ſefion ef the line of the moon's age, 
coming through the little hole in the with the lunar horary lines, will give the 
middle of the curſor fall exactly on a hour of the night. 
line drawn round the middle of che We may likewiſe find the hour of the 
- concave ſurface of the interior ring,  niph by a ſun dial. Fhus, obſerve the 
where it will point out the” hour. Let it hour which the ſhidow of the index 
be obſerved,” however, wat this dial will points at by moon-light : find the moon's 
not ſhew” the houf of 12, becauſe the age in the calendar; multiply the num- 
outer circle being then in theplane of the. ber of days by 2 and the product is the 
merſdian, hindert the ſun's rays from number of hours to be added to the hour 
falling on the inner. Neither will it | ſhewn by the ſhadow, to give the hour 
„ ſhew_ the hour when the ſun is in the required. But if this number exceed 12, 
>! equinoRinl, for then his rays fall parallel then twelve hours are to be ſubtrafied, 
to the plane of the inter cireleGQ. and the remainder will be the hour re- 
SQuadrumtal DAH, of HOOD qua- quited. "xi; 1 Clem 
©. DRANT." "See the article QUADRANT. * DIALS Tuithout centers, thoſe whoſe hour- 
Reflecting Di AL, a" ſort- of dial ſhewing lines converge ſo ſlowly, that the center 
the hour of the day by means of a thin they convefge towards cannot be ex. 
4+ wpiete of a s- plate; ſo placed, preſſed on the given plane. Horizontal 
as to fefſect the fun's rays on ibe top dials of this Kind are to be made for 
of a ceiling, where the four Hues are places, the elevation of whoſe pole is 
drann. PP bY DOOR T2 * either very great or very fmall ; and ver · 
Nocturnal Drat, that which ſhews: the - tical dials without centers are for places, 
hours of the night, of whith there are which have the pole very much ele- 
two kinds} Junar and: fllereal; © vated;* © n 
Lunar, or mon DIAL, ſhews the hour of Furniture of DIAUSs. See FURNITURE: 
te night by, means of the ſhadow of DI OT, Naa, an | appellation 
the moon, projected from an index. given to the language of a province, p 
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DA AN 
fo far as Tt differs from that of the whole 
kingdom. The term, however, is more 
particularly uſed in Ipeaking of the an- 
tient greek, whercof there were four dia» 
les, the attic ionic, #olics; and doric, 
each of which-was a perfect language in 
its kind, that-took place in certain coun- 
In Great Britain, belides the grand di- 
verſuy of engliſn and ſcotch, almoſt every 
county has-a diale&'of its own, all differ- | 
ing conſiderabliʒj in pronunciation, ae- 
cent, and tone, althe' ohe and the ſame 


language. r 3 
The way of the Gileadites-proving the 
Ephraimites, by: the pronunciation of 
ſchibboleth, or fibboleth,. with {chin, or 
ſanechs is well known: 80 the Flemings 
are ſaid to prove whether a man be a na- 
tive of France, or not, by bidding him 
pronounce ach ten tachtentick, which they 
pronounce aft en taFentich, as being un- 
able to articulate the aſpirate ch. 
DIALECTICS, Aialactina, in the literary 
hiſtory of the antients, that hranch of lo- 
gics which taught the rules and modes of- 
reaſoning- See the article Loc. n 
DIALIA, and FLAMEN, praris, in ro- 
man antiquity»; See FAU nx. 
DIALLING, the am ef -conftriQing all 
manner of dials; Ses DIAL. 
Having. deſcribed . the moſt uſeful dials 
under the word DIAL; we now proceed 
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the art of dialling. In order to this, 
therefore, we are to conſider, that as the 


leaving the ſun, and returning to it again, 
is divided into 44 hours, ſo if we-conceive 


meridians, the ſun will orderly come up- 
on one of them at the beginning of every. _ 
hour, Such a ſphere may be repreſented  - 
by the figure PD S-B (plate LXXII. fg. 
2. ne 1.) where the ſeveral meridians are 
repreſented, by P 1 $,P2S, P; $, and 

ſo on to 24 in all fince theſe meridians 
divide the. equinoRtial into 24 equal parts, © 
each part will contain juſt 159, becauſe 


ans all interſect each other in one com- 
mon line PS, Which is the axis of the 
ſphere, therefore the ſaid axis P'S is in the 
plane of each of the 12 meridians, Sup- 
Poſe Z to de the zenith of any place, 
and DW.BE the- plane of the horizon 
 ixed within the ſphere, conſtrued with 
12 meridians, , 3 2, 23 3, 33 4-43 
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to explain the philoſophie principles of 
time which paſſes between any meridian's - 


a ſphere to be conſtrued with 24 of theſe . i 
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paſs. h the center of the plane aN; 
o chat one half NP will be abore the 
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plane; and the other half NS below ie 


Suppoſe now this dialli 


ſphere. tobe 
ſyſpended by the point ” 


and moved 


25 


about ſo as to have the point D and B” 
exactly in the ſouth and north points 2 


of the horizen, and E and Win ine 
eaſt and weſt points, then will the fpherg - 
have a 'fituation every way ſumilar to 
that af the earth and heavens with te- 
ſpe& to the given place, and the axis ft 
the ſphere to that of the earth. Phe 


| ſun, therefore, ſhining on ſuch a ſphere, 


will be attended with all the ſume inci- 
dents, and produce all the ſame effects as 
would happen if the- ſaid ſphere: were at 
the center of the earth, or the center C 
of the ſphere coincided with the center of 

the earth, Becauſe the diſtance between 


. [the ſurface and center of the earth is 30>  - 
ſenſible at the diſtanee of the ſun. Nos Nö 
it is evident; as the ſun retolves about“ 


ſuch a ſphere; it will every hour be. upon 
one half or other of the 22 hour cireles, 
Hix. from midnigliit to noon, it will be 
on thoſe parts of the circles which are in 
the eaſtern hemiſphere; and from noon 
to midnight, it will paſs over all thoſe in 


the weſtern. It is alſo farther evident, 


that while the ſan is in the eaſtern hemi- 


- 


15X25:=360,the whole circle ; and ſince þ ot. af each reſpetive hour, and 
all the meridians paſd throvgh. the poles i te-the hour-cirele the ſun is 
of the world, the planes of thoſe meridi- in for every of the day. Theſe lines i 


12 at noon is NB, halfk 
DB; whence it appears that the hous- 
lines NI, Na, Nz, Sc. which ſerve. 
for the afternoon, lie on the eaſt ſide of 
the plane, and ace numbered from the 
yo No the vaſt ; and on yew near 
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above the horizontal plane will be alſo 
greater or leſs, Thus when the ſun 1s 
ar'S in the equinoctial, its diurnal path 


for that day being the equinoctial circle 


itſelf E QM, it is plain, fince the arch 
E= EQ, the fun will apply to fix 
hour-circles below the horizon, and to 
fix above it, in each half of the day ; and 
conſequently that on this day the ſhadow 
will occupy but 12 of the hour-lines on 
each ſurface of the plane, beginning and 
ending at ſix. But when the ſun is in 
the tropic of cancer, its diurnal. path 
for that day being the- tropic itſelf, 
TCREF, it is manifeſt the ſun in the 
forenoon aſcends above the plane in pafſ- 


ing between the hour-circles of 3 and 4 


in the morning, and deſcends below it in 
the afternoon between the hours of 8 and 
9 : therefore on the ſummer tropic the 
ſhadow will paſs over 16 of thoſe hour- 
lines. On the contrary, when the ſun is 
In the winter tropic at O, its path being 
then OGTIH, it riſes above the plane 
between 8 and 9, and leaves it between 
2 and 4. 5 

From what has been faid, it is evident 
that If the circles be ſuppoſed removed, 
and only the horizontal plane remain, 
with the half pf the axis N P, (ibid. n? 
2.) above it in the ſame poſition as be- 
fore, then ſhould we have conſtituted a 
horizontal dial, every way the ſame with 
thoſe in common uſe, with only the ad- 
dition of a ſubſtyle PO, to render the 
ſtyle N P very firm, Hence appears the 
reaſon why the gnomon or ſtyle NP, in 


thoſe dials in our latitude, is always di- 


* 


| 1941 
Le alfo appears, that as the ſun's altitude 
above the plane is greater or leſs, the 

number of hour - circles the ſun will poſſeſs 


rected to the north pole, and always con - 


rains ſuch an angle PN O, with the hour 
line of 12, NB, as is equal to the latitude 
of the place. Laſtly, the reaſon appears 
why the number of hour-lines on theſe 
dials exceeds not 16, and are all drawn 


from 6 to 12 and 6 again, on the northern 


part, the reſt on the ſouthern ; and why 
the hour-line of 6 lies directly eaſt and 
weft, as that of 12 does north and ſouth, 
If a plane be fixed within the ſame ſphere 
- ja a vertical poſition, or perpendicular to 
the horizon, and coinciding with the plane 
of the prime vertical, that is, facing full 
1outh and north; then will the axis PS 
(ibid. nꝰ 3.) ſtiil paſs through the cen- 
ter of the plane N; and the lower ſei- 


- axis NS vill by its ſhadow mark out the 


4 


LF 


D-I Ai 
hour-lines on the ſouthern furface, and 
the upper ſemicaxis N P will do the fame 
on the northern. | Theſe hour-lines are 
determined in the ſame manner as thoſe 
on the horizontal dial; and it is plain 
the ſun eannot come on the ſouthern face 
of this plane before fix in the morning, 
nor ſhine on it after fix in the evening. It 
is alſo evident, that all the hours before 
fix in the morning, and after 6 at night, 
will be ſhewn on the northern face or 
fide of this plane, for the time of the ſun's 
being above the horizon in any place, 
Hence the reaſon of a direct ſouth and 
north vertical dial eafily appears, both 
which are repreſented in fig. 3. n® 4 and 
5 of plate LX. 
The gnomon NS (pl. LXXII. fig. 2. n® 3.) 
contains an angle SN F=Z NP with the 
meridian or hour-line of 12, wiz. Z F, 
whichlis exactly the complement of PNB 
to 90? z hence the elevation of the gno- 
mon in vertical dials is equal to the com- 
plement of the latitude of the place, The 
principles of a direct ſouth dial being un- 
derſtood, it will be eaſy to underſtand 
thoſe of-a dial which does not face the 
ſouth or north directly, but declines there- 
from any number of degrees from eaſt 
to weſt. But we refer the reader, who re- 
2 more ample inſtruction on this 
ead, to the authors who have treated 
profeſſedly of dialling”; the moſt remark. 
able of theſe, befides Wolfius, to whom 
we are indebted for a great part of the 
article D1AL, are Clavius z Comandine, 
De Horologiorum deſcriptione ; Joann, 
Bapt. Benedictus, De Gnomonum Um- 
'brarumque ſfolarrum uſu 3 Geo. Schom- 
berg, Exegeſis fundamentorum; Gnomo- 
nicorum; Solomon de Caus, Traite des 
Horologet ſolaĩres; Deſargues, Maniere 
univerſelle pour poſer Feſſieu, & placer 
les heures, & autres choſes, aux cadrans 
ſolaires; Kircher's Ars magua Lucis & 
Umbræ; Leybourn's Art of Dialling; 
Ozanam's Dialling ; and M. De la Hire 
Gnomonique, ou Part de tracer les ca- 
drans, avec les demonſtrations. 
D1iALLING-GLOBE, an inftrument of bra(s 
or wood, with a plane fitted to the hori- 
zon, and an index, ſo contrived as to 
give a clear illuſtration of the principles 
on which dials are made. See the preced- 
ing article, | 
DIALLIXG-LINES, or SCALES, are gradu- 
- ated lines placed on rulers, or the edges 
of quadrants and other inſtruments, to 
expedite the conſtruction of dials. T heſe 
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ly a double tangent, or two lines of tan- 
Lach of 45%" fet together in the 
middle, and equal to the whole line of 
fines, with the deefination ſet Againſt the 
meridian altitudes in the latitude of the 
place. 2. A line of latitudes, which is 
Etted to the honr-ſtale, and is made by 
this cation, Ag the radias : tothechord of 
:: ſo ure the tangents of euch reſpec- 
tive degree of the lime of latitudes: to 
the tangents of other arcs. And then 
the natural ſines of thefe arches are the 
numbers, which taken from a diagonal 
ſcale of _ parts, ſhall graduate the 
divifons of the line of latitudes to any 
radius. The lines of hours and latitudes 


are general, for pricking down all dials 


with centers. | 

The other ſcales are particular, and give 
the ſeveral requiſites forall upright declin- 
ing dials by inſpection. They are, 1. A 
line of chords, 
ſtyle's' diſtance from the meridian. 3, 
A line for the ſtyle's height, 4. A line 
of the angle of 12 and 6. 5. A line of 
inclination of meridians. 


DIALLING SPHERE, an inſtrument made 


of brafs, with ſeveral ſemi- circles ſliding 
over each other upon a moveable horizon 
ſerving to demonſtrate the nature of ſphe- 
rical triangles; as well as to give the true 
idea of drawing dials on all forts of planes. 
See the article DIALLING, | 
DIALLING, among miners, the ſame with 
plumming. See PLUMMING., = 
DIALOGISM, , in rhetoric, 
is uſed for the ſoliloquy of perſons deli- 
berating with themſelves, as the follow - 
ing of Juno, in the firſt ZEneid of Virgil: 
mene incepto defiftere vitam ? 


gen? 

Nuippe vetor fatis? Ec. c 

In this ſenſe, it is diſtinguiſhed from dia- 
logue. See the article DiALd oc uz. 
aLoatsu is alſo, in a- more extenſive 
ſenſe, taken for diſcourſe in general, 


company. ET 
DIALOGUE, in matters of literature, a 
converſation between two or more per- 
ſons, either by writing or by word of 


mouth. 


Dialogue appears to be the moſt antient 


orm of writing, .and is greatly recom- 
mended by 2 2 . arch- 
biſhop of Cambray, at the head of his 


Paſtoral TnſtruRion, gives an account 


of the advantages of. dialogue. The 


| 14991 
10 1. A feale bf Gchoort, which is on- 


2. A line for the ſub- 


Nec poſſe Italia Teucrorum avertere re-. 


whether held by a perſon alone, or in 


DIA 
Holy Spirit has thought proper to teach 


us in dialogue, wiz. patience, in the 


book of Job; and love of God, in the 


Canticles. The Dies Caniculares of 
Simon Maiolus, concerning various 
ſubjects of nature, is by the way of dia- 
logue. That learned philoſopher Claud 


Berirgardus, a man of moſt profound 


judgment and ingenuity, wrote his Cir- 


culus Piſanus, wherein he lays open the 


moſt impenetrable ſecrets of all natural 
philoſophy, by way of dialogue between 

Charilzus, as defender of the peripate- 
tics, and Ariſtæus, as maintaining the 
principles of Anaximander. Alſo Joh. 
Bodinus, in his Phyſics, as well as in all 


- the reſt of his writings, treats, in his The- 


atram univerſe naturz, of the various 
ſubjects of nature, in the form of a dia- 
logue: and indeed under this appearance, 
and in this method of ſtyle, he has better 


opportunities, by way of objeRions, to 


introduce his own paradoxes, and the 
reſt of his monſtrous opinions. We have 
alſo ſeveral writers of travels, &c. in 
this way, both in the french and german 
languages; and not a few medical and 
chemical authors, who have choſe to in- 
ſtruct by way of dialogue. 

Among religious writers, Juſtin Martyr 
opened this way in his controverſy againſt 
the Jews. Minutius Felix followed it, 
in his againſt the idolaters. It is in this 
form that Origen judged he could beſt re- 
fute the error of Marcian, Many others 
might be mentioned who thought it no 
diminution to the majeſty of the myſteries 
of faith, to maintain them by the fami- 
liarity of dialogue. 


DiaLoGvE, in muſic, a compoſition fot! 


at leaſt two voices, or two inſtruments, . 
which anſwer one another, and which 
frequently uniting at the cloſe, make 2 
trio with the Com baſs. 

heſe are very much uſed by the Italians 
in their operas, oratorios, ſerenatas, &c, 


DIALTHAA, in may an unguent 


much uſed as a reſolvent, fo called from 
althæa, or marſh-mallows, which is the 
principal ingredient in it. See the article 
ALTHEZA. 

This ointment confiſts alſo of linſeed and 
fenugreek ſeed ; the other ingredients are 
comes oil, wax, reſin, and turpentine. 
It is applied by rubbing it on the part 
5 11 by nnn 


| DIALYSIS, in grammar, a mark or cha- 
racter, conſiſting of two points, *, placed 


over two vowels of a word, in order to 
ſeparate them, becauſe otherwiſe they 
[4A 2 would 


© * 
5 * 


1A 


Would make a diphthong, as moſaic, 


c. 
» LIAMARGARITON, in pharmacy, the 
name of an antidote in Myrepſus, 4, i. 


See the article Dt RESI s. 


cap. 37. in which pearls are a principal 
ingredient. | | 


There are two kinds of the diamargari- 


ton, the hot and'the cold, bur neither of 
them are at preſent uſed, 


The hot diamargariton, is a powder com- 
poſed of pearls, pellitory, ginger, cin- . - 
namon, and ſeyeral other hot ingie- 


dients, 


Cold diamargariton is a ſolid eleuuary, 
. . Compoleg of pearls ground fine, and white 


ſugar difſulved in roſe-water, or that of 


_ bugloſs, and boiled to a conſiſtence. 


Compound cold diamargariton is a pow- . 
der made of pearls, red roſes, flowers of 


nenuphar and violet, lignum aloes, red 
add citron ſantal, tormentil root, Sc. 


PIAMASTIGOSIS, dien agiſuor, in gre- 


, c)an- antiquity, a ſolemnity at Sparta, 
in honour of Diana Orthia, wherein 


the children of the moſt diſtinguiſhed fa- 


milies were wont to ſlaſh and tear each 


others bodies with rods, before the altar 


of the goddels : the parents of the children, 


being always preſent, uſed to animate 
and excite them, not to give the leaſt ſign 


ol pain or concern; and indeed fo great 


was the brayery and reſolution of the 


was heard to proceed from any of them, 


though they frequently whipped one an- 


other to death, . The deſign of this cuſ- 


ſtom was, no doubt, to fortify the chil- 
dren betimes, and harden them againſt 


wounds, bruiſes, Cc. 


„PlAME TER, in geometry, a right line 


paſhing through the center of a circle, and 


{_ termioated at each fide by the eircumfe- 


A 


£ 


»4 


rence thereof. Ste the article CIRCLE, / 
The chief properties of the diameter are, 


that it divides the circumſerence of a2 


circle into two equal parts : hence we 


have a method of deſeribing a ſemicircle | 
upon any line, aſſuming its middle point 


Moon 
Saturn 
Jupiter 
Mars 
Venus 


According to, De la Hire dun 


Acgording to Hevelius 


boys, that ſeldom or ever any cry or groan 


- Apparent Diameters of the Planets, 


Wes £3 : 5 n K 
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for the center. The diameter is the great. 
etſt of all chordsess hen 
For finding the ratio of the diameter to 
the circumference, ſee CIRCLE; 
DIAMETER of & curve is a right line A C 
plate LXXII. fig. 3.) biſecting the 
right lines DE, DE, drawn parallel to 
one another; and are either of a finite or 
infinite length. Though a right line, bi. 
ſecting all parallel lines drawn from one 
int of a curve to another, is taken ina 
fri ſenſe only for the diameter of 2 
curve line, yet it may not be amiſs, more 
generally, to define a diameter, in ſaying 
that it is that line, whether right or cure, 
which biſects all parallels drawn from 
one point of à curve to another, 0 
that, according to this, every curve wil 
have a diameter : and thence fir Iſaac 
Newton's curves of the ſecond order have 
all either a right-lined diameter, or ell: 
the curves of ſome one of the conic ſec- 
tions for diameters: and many geomet:i- 
cal curves of the bigher orders may ale 
have for diameter curves of more infe1jor 
ones, and that ad inſinitum. See the ar- 
ticles CURVE and CONIC SECT1ONs, 
DIAMETER CONJUGATE: See the article 
CONJUGATE DIAMETER, 
DIAMETER of à ſpbere is the diameter of 
the ſemicircle, by whoſe rotation the ſphere 
is generated; in which ſenſe it is the 
ſame with axis, See the article Axis. 
DI1aMETER of gravity, in any ſurface or 
ſolid, is that line in which the center ot 
gravity is placed. See CENTER. 
. D1a METER, in aſtronomy. The diameters 
of the planets are either apparent or real: 
the apparent diameters are ſuch as they 
appear to the eye; and being meaſure 
by a micrometer, are found different in 
different circumſtances and parts of tbe 
orbit, See the article PLANET. 
The apparent diameters of the planet 
meaſured with a micrometer, are ſound 
different in different circumſtances a0 
parts of their orbits, as expreſſed in tit 
following table, gry 
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article COLUMN. nh 
From this the module is taken, which 


dee the article MopuLE, /. | 


genus of precious ſtones, of a fine pellucid 


and pellucid as the pureſt watet, and is 


' ' with the largeſt dĩamond certainly known + | 


* 
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The leaſt apparent diamtter of the pla- 279 carats, and is computed to be worth 


nets, according to Hu care ad fol- mall a 

lows: Saturn 30% bis ring“ , Jupiter The diamond has certainly one proper 
14% Mars 30% Venus 356 and determinate figure, into which it na- 
The real diameters ot the planets are fuch - turally muſt concrete,” when in a ſtate of 


as they are in themſelves, and are laid reſt, and impeded by no othei accident in 
_ down by aſtronomers, as expreſſed in the its formation + the true figure then is an 


following table. 8 381 | 


A Table of the real Dlameters of the Sun 
and primary Planets id Britiſh Miles. 


- _- | inequilateral octohedron; and where der it 
has concreted in a perfect manner; and 
without any interrupting accidents, it has 
always formed itſelf into this figure; and 


* 


the Sun 763, 460% //½/%%ͥũ— ß |  ofteninthisits ſeveral ſurſuces are as bright 
Mercury 4, /%% © - as if poliſhed by art: but, as in common 
2 Venus 5,906 „ falt, though its figure be pyramidal, yet 
« the Earth 7,970 & britiſh miles. very eaſy accidents can determine it into 
Mars 4, 4% + © © \- Cubes and parallelopipeds 5fo the dia- 
af Jupiter 81,1856 mond has often, in the ftate of formation, 
L Saturn 67,870 been thrown into two other figures, both 


COR ATA Rr Ni alſo ſeeming regular ones; the one a 
For the real diameters of the ſecondary priſmatic. columnar one, of fix angles 
planets, ſee Moon and SATELLITE: ſomewhat emulating the figure of cryſtal, 


DIiaMETER of a calumn, in architecture, is the other an oblong quadrilateral column 


its thick neſs juſt above the baſe. See the with two truncated ends: theſe ſeem the 


only regular figures of this gem; but be- 
| + fides theſe it is every day found in 
meaſures. all the other parts of a column. number leſs other miſ-· ſhnapen forms, often 
tdwdoundiſn, emulating the ſhape of pebbles, 
DIAMETER of :the diminution of columns, but full of ſmall flat planes or faces; fre- 
that taken from the top of the ſhaft. See quently. oblong, very often flat, and as 
the article DIMINUTION.. - 0 often tapering, either from one end to the 
DIAMETER of the ſiwelling, that taken at other, or elſe, from the middle to both 
the height of one third from the baſe. ends. A diamond bears the force of the 
DIAMOND, adamas, in natural hiſtory, a a ſtrongeſt fire, except the concentrated ſo- 
Jar razs, without hurt, and even that in- 
ſubſtance, of great hardneſs, never fouled -. finitely fierceſt of all fires does it no inju- 
by any admixture of earthy or. any other ry; unleſs directed to its weaker parts. 


- 


coarſe matter, ſuſceptible of elegant tinges It is a common thing for diamonds to be 


from metalline particles; giving fire with too thiek or deep for the extent of their ſur- 


ſtoel, not fermenting with acid menſtru- face, and there is a certain proportion of 


ums, ſcarcely calcinable by any degree of depth, beyond which the gem ſhould not 
fire, and of one imple and permanent ap- be allowed: in this caſe two diamonds 
pearance in all lights. are often made, by the regularly dividing 
This is the moſt valuable and hardeſt of one: this, when the maſs is of an angu- 
all gems, and, though found of differ- lar figure, is done by cutting it through 
ent ſhapes, and ſometimes; accidentally .-/ with-a wire, wetted with oll, and cover- 
tinged to ſeveral colours j. yet ever carries ed with.diamend-powder ; but in the flat 
the ame diſtinguiſhing characters, and is or more common maſles, it is done much 
_ evidently in all thoſe ſtates the ſame - more expeditiouſly by finding the grain 
7. It is, when pure, perfectly clear of the ſtone, and introdueing the point 
e of a fine flat chiſſel between them. This 
eminently diſtinguiſhed: from all other is not the only uſe of the ſpliting, for 
ſubſtances, by its vivid ſplendor, and the when a diamond has a fla or blemiſn in 
brightneſs of its, reflections. It is ex- it, which greatly debaſes its value, the 
tremely various in ſhape and ſize, being plates may ge ſeparated” at a proper 
found iim the greateſt quantity very ſmalf, breadth, and ine flaw removed; in which 
and the larger ones extremely ſeldom met caſe the thinner cruſt; ſtruck off, is of 
value in propogtion to its ſize, and the re- 
mainder, being; now freed from its flaw, 
is of much more value than eng 


he. 


ever to have been found is that in the po- 


ſeſſion of the Great Mogul, which weighs 


DIA 
The plores whence we have the dĩamonds 
ate the Eaſt Indies, in the iſland of Bor- 
neo, and in the kingoms of Viſapour, 
Golconda, — ; and the Braſils in the 
Weſt- Indies. are not unfrequent- 
ly found yellewiſh, blueiſh, and reddiſh, 
hut more rarely greeniſh, 

There have not been wanting people who 


have attributed to the diamond great vir- 


tues as a cordial z but we are apt to be- 


lieve no body ever did, or will, try whe- 
tber this has been ſaid with any ſort of 


foundation. | 
Valuation of DIAMONDS, among jewellers, 


* 


Cerniſb Diauend, in natural hiſtory, 4 
name given to a kind of cryſtals, from 
See the 


** 


K 


is thus calculated: they ſuppole the value 
of: rough diamond to be 2 1. per carrat ; 
inen to tind the value of thoſe of greater 
weight, they multiply the ſquare of their 
weight by 2, and this laſt product is 
the value of the diamonds in their rough 
Nate « thus, the value of a rough dia- 


mond weighing 4 carats, is equal 4x4 


X-2==16X2=321. and fo in other caſes. 
Again, to find the value of wrought dia- 


monds, they ſuppoſe half their weight 
loſt in the manufacturing them, and there- 
fore multiply the ſquare of double their 
. - weight by 2 ; thus the value of a wrought 
diamond, weighing 3 carrats, is equal 


GNR 2 36x 22 721. 


their being found in Cornwall. 
article CRYSTAL. e 


. Rongb-DiamonD' is the ſtone as nature pro- 


Keſe-Diauo d is that quite flat underneath, 


- © which terminate in 4 point. 
Table-Diauond is that which has a large 
{qvare face at top, encompaſſed with tour 


duces it in the mines. 


with its upper part cut in divers little 
Faces, uſually triangles, the uppermoſt of 


5 T7 leſſer. 
; Brilliant DIAMOND is that cut in faces 


both at top and bottom; and whoſe table 


or prineipal face at top, is flat. 


Diakon, in the glais trade, an inſtru- 


pieces; and, among glaziers, for cutting 


me-t uſed for ſquaring the large plates or 


-."thezr;glaſs. - 
he 


wo 


Dfanoxdp, in heraldry, a term uſed for ex- 


Fi te forts of diamonds are differently 


up; that uſed tor large pieces, as 
locking glaſſes, Cc. is ſet in an iron 
terril, about two inches long, and a quar- 
ter ot an inch in diameter; the cavity of 
the ferril being filled vp with lead, to keep 
the diamond nem: there is alſo a handle 
of -hox, or ebony, fitted to the fetril, for 


- 
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villim does not approve of blaxoning 
the coats, of peers by preciov Rohes in- 
Read of metals and cotours; but the eng. 
liſn ice allows it. Morgan ſays 
the diamond is the emblem of fortitude. 
r dee LAPIDARY, 
IAMORUM, in pharmacy, a ration 
of mulberries and 1 u 3 
diſeaſes of the throat, and for ſtopping 
dyſenteries,'&c, - ” 
DIANZE arZoR, or ARBOR NUR, in 
chemiſtry, the beautiful cryſtallizations of 
filver, diſſolved in aqua tortis, to which 
ſome vickflver is added; and ſp called 
from their reſembling the trunk, branch. 
es, leaves, Sc. of a tree. — 
This elegant arrangement, however, of 
the particles of filver is not peculiar to 
this ſtate or menſtruum, ſince r file. 
ings dro into the ſolution of filver in 
aqua fortis, is found to have the ſame 
effect, when viewed by the microſcope: 
nay, the filver-ores are frequently found 
ramified in the ſame manner. 
DIANDRIA, in the linnzan (ſyſtem of 
botany, a claſs of plants comprehending 
all thoſe with hermaphrodite flowers, and 
only two ſtamina in each; ſuch are (age, 
olive, phillerea, jeſſamin, roſemary, &c, 
DIANTHERA, in botany, a genus of the 
diandria-monogyniaclats of plants, whole 
corolla conſiſts of a ſingle ringent petal; 
the tobe is patulous, of the length of the 
limb: the upper lip is of an ovated figure, 
the lower lip is divided into three oblong 
and equal ſegments. | | 
DIANTHUS, in botany, a genus of the 
be of plants, whoſe 


decandria-digynia cl 
corolla of five petals, the ungues 
of which are of the length of the cup; 
they are narrow, and inſerted into the te- 
ceptacle the limb is plane; and the 
bracteæ of the petals broadeſt at the extre- 
mity, and-crenated ; the fruit is a cylin- 
dric covered: capſule, conſiſting of one 
cell, and opening four ways at the top; 
the ſeeds are numerous, compreſſed, and 
roundiſh. See plate LXXII. fig, 4. which 
repreſents the pink. 2 2 ; 
This genus comprehends the elove-jully: 
flowers or carnations, the + pinks, an 
ſweet- williams; all beautiful flowers, 
e may be propagated by ſeeds or 
ers. 710K 0 tt 
DIAPASMA; in pharmacy, a name for 
all powders ſprinkled on the body, whe- 
ther as perfumes or. otherwiſe. See the 
article CATAPLASM. 
DIAPASON, 


21A. 


which moft —— who have wrote 
upon the theory. of muſic, uſe to expreſs 
— — See OCTAVE, 


. The diapaſon is the firſt and moſt perfect 
ys of the cords; it conſidered ſimply, it 
| is but one harmonical interval; though, 

if. conſidered diatonically, by tones and 
on ſemitones, it contains ſeven degrees, v. 
nſt the three: greater tones, two leſſer tones, 
ng and to greater ſemitones. 

The interval of a diapaſon, that is the 
in proportion of its grave ſounds to its acute 


ticle INTER VAL. 


Diayas0Ny among the muſical inſtrument 
ch makers, a kind of rule or ſcale, whereby 
they adjuſt the pipes of their organs, and 
, of cut the holes in their flutes, hautboys, 
rto &c, in due proportion, for performing 
file- the tones, ſemitones, and concords juſt, 
rin A ſquare being divided into eight paral- 
ame telograms, the points wherein a diago- 
pe: nil line interſects all theſe parallelograms, 
und $ all- the ufual intervals in muſic: 
and on this principle it is that the diapaſon 
0 of is founded. There is a particular kind of 
ding diapaſon for trumpets, ſerving as a ſtand- 
and ard of the different magnitudes they muſt 
ſage, have to perform the four parts of muſic, 
fc, See the article TRUMPET. 
f the There is-another for ſackbuts, ſhewin 
vhoſe how far they are to be lengthened nd 
etal; ſhortened, to raiſe or fall from one tone 
pf the l to another. 
gure, The bell-founders have likewiſe a diapa- 
blong ſon, ſerving to regulate the ſize, thick - 
neſs, weight, &c. of their bells. 
f the IIAPASON DIAEX, in muſic, a kind of 
whoſe compound concord, whereof there are 
ngves two forts; the greater, which is in the 
cup; proportion of 10 13; and the leſſer, in 
he re- ant of 16 : f. 3 
d the IAPASON DIAPENTE, in muſic, a com- 
extre- pound conſonance in a triple ratio, as 
lin- 3:9. This interval; ſays Mirtianus Ca- 
one hella, conſiſts of nine tones and a ſemi- 
e top; tone; nineteen ſemitones, and thirty- 
d, and tight dieſes, It is a ſymphony made when 
which the voice proceeds from the firſt to the 
welfth ſound. 
«jullyr PAPASON DIATESSARON, in muſic, a 
8, an compound concord, founded on the pro- 
lowers, portion of 8: 3. To this interval Mar- 
zeds or unus Capella allows eight tones and a 
-aitone, leventeen ſemi: ones, and thirty- 
me ſor our dieſes, 50 
, whe® This is when the voice proceeds from its 
See the to its eleventh ſound. The moderns 
would father call it the eleventh. 
ASON, 


[ow]. 


DIAPASON; in rbſic; a muſical interyal, DrAF&O% BIT ONE, in muſic, 3 compound 


is duplicate, i. e. 2827 1. See the ar- 


DIA. 


concord, whoſe terms are as 

3 | 

DIAPASON SEMIDITONE, in muſic, a com- 
pound concord, whoſe terms are in the 
proportion of ta: 5» . 

DIAPEDESIS, in medicine, a tranſudation 
of the fluids through the ſides of the veſ- - 
ſels that contain them, occaſioned by the 
bleod's becoming tov much attenuated, 
or the pores becoming too patent. 

DIAPENSIA, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-monogynia claſs of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of one ſaucer- 
like petal, the tube being cylindrical, 
and the limb divided into five obtuſe, and 

plane ſegments; the fruit is a trilocular 
roundiſh capſule, containing a great ma- 
ny roundiſn ſeeds. | » 

DIAPENTE, in the antient muſic, an in- 
terval marking the ſecond of the con- 
cords; and, with the diatefſaron, an 
octave. See the article DIATESSARON, 

This is what in the modern muſic is called 
a fifth. - See the article FiF TH. 

The diapente is a ſimple concord; yet, if 
.conſidered diatonically, it contains four 
terms; two greater tones, a lefs tone, 
and a greater ſemitone. The diapente 
is the greateſt part of the octave harmo- 
.nically divided, It is produced when 
the voice paſſes from its firſt to its fifth 
ſound, 0 4 

D1iaPENTE COL DITANO, in muſic, is, by - 
'Zarlin, and many others, uſed for what 
we call the ſeventh major. See the ar- 
ticle SEVENTH... 

DIAPENTE COL SEMIDITANO, in mufic, 
is the ſeventh minor. See the articles 
Mixok and Major. 

Diaf ENTE, in pharmacy, is uſed for a 
medicine compounded of five ſeveral 
- drugs or ingredients. 

DIAPERED, or D1aP&RE!/, in heraldry, the 
dividing of a field in planes, like fret- 


x09 1 4. or _ 


work, and filling the ſame with variety 


of figures. This chiefly obtains on bor= 
dures, which are diapered or fretted over, 
and the frets charged with things proper 
for bordures. Baron renders it varia- 
tus, which is not ſufficient to expreſs 
the ſeveral things of which it is vari- 
ated, 5 N | : 
DIAPHANOUS, an appellation given 
all tranſparent bodies, or ſuch as tranf- 
mit the rays of light; a quality which, 
according to the carteſians, is owing to 
the rectitude or ſtraightneſs of their pores 3 
but, according to Sir Itaac Newton, to 
the homogeneity of the ſubſtance of theie 
| bodies, 
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DIA 
bodies, and of the medium which occu- 


ies their pores. 
DIA 


DIAPHORESIS, Manet, in medicine, 


PHOENICUM, in pharmacy, a ſort 
of medicine or electuary chiefly made of 
dates. It purges ſeroſities, and-excites. 
the menſes. It is alſo uſed in dropſies, 
lethargies, apoplexies, and palſies. | 


an elimination of the humours in any part 
of the body through the pores of the ſkin. 
See the article PERSPIRATION. - 


PIAPHORETICS, among phyficians, all 


medicines which promote perſpiration. 
See the articles ALEXIPHARMIC and 
SUDORIFIC. | ; 
Internal medicines for producing ſweats 
were ſo little in uſe among the antients, 
that Celſus has not a ſingle word upon 
this ſubject. If, therefore, ſweats are of 
any advantage in fevers that ariſe from 
laffitude, or ſome other ſimilar cauſe, ſuch 
as thoſe commonly called diary fevers, 
they ſeem to derive their efficacy from 
nature alone. But, from the times of the 
arabian phyſicians, there has appeared 
ſuch a multitude of ſudorific medicines, 
that there is ſcarce any ſpecies of fever, 
againſt which ſome X the chemiſts, or 
' ſome curious old woman, has not found 
out an antidote, without having any man- 
ner of regard to the nature of the diſeaſe, 
Hence that cuſtom has been handed down, 
to our days, of treating feveriſh patients 
with cordials, as promiſing the moſt 
grateful and agreeable cure, This me- 
thod, as conſiſting too much in hot medi- 
eines, is juſtly rejected by Sydenham, 
though. it does not as yet ſeem to be ſuf- 


- ficiently baniſhed from modern practice; 


for, according to the confeſſion of phy- 
ſicians themſelves, theſe accelerate the 
motion of the blood: Hence the fever 
gradually increafing and ſeizing the brain, 


we obſerve that the deliriums and diſten- DIAPORESIS, in rhetoric, a figure of on- 


tions of the neryes are ſo far from being 
.xemoved, that they are rather augmented, 


Others run into a different, though not a 


leſs. fatal error, who, placing all their 
hopes of a cure in acids, forthwith have 


| ——ů Tj to vinegar, or verjuice, as if it DIA PRE, D1AaPERED, in heraldry. * 
5 , was expedient to kill a patient with cold, the article DIAPERED, © 
becauſe it was not proper he ſhould be DIAPRUNUM, in pharmacy, 


parched with heat. See the article Fe- 
_ .NER, 


DIAPHRAGM, in anatomy, a large, ro- 


buſt, muſculous membrane or ſkin, plac- 
ed tranſverſely in the trunk, and dividing 
the thorax from the abdomen, whence 
the latin writers call it ſeptum ttant- 
ovvrium, . ö 


L920 Þ 


rious ribs, the pericardium, the medi- 
Its figure, taken tranſverſely, is ſomewhat 


diaphragm two large foramina; the firſt 


ſecond is in the right ſide of it, and the 


rious ribs, the tranſverſe muſcles of the 


aſſiſt in reſpiration ; for, in taking in the 


Sc. And, laſtly, for aſſiſting the expul- 


4 * n 
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DIA 
Its fituation is not exactly even, but ſome 
what oblique, ſo that the anterior part 
is higher, the poſterior lower; its upper 
ſuperficies convex, and its lower concaye, 
It is connected with the ſternum, the ſpu. 


aſtinum, and the vertebræę of the loins. 
oblong and elliptic,” There are in the 


is in the left fide of it, and gives paſſage 
to the gula, and- the-par vagum ; the 


lower trunk of the vena cava paſſes thro' 
it: there is alſo an interſtice between the 
two heads of the lower part, through 
which paſs the aorta, the vena azygos, 
and the duftus thoracicus. The dia- 
phragm is covered with a membrane on 
the upper part from the pleura; onthe 
lower, from the peritonæum. Its ſub- 
ſtance is muſcular; the upper part, which 
is large and elliptic, ariſes from the ſpu- 


abdomen, and the cartilago xiphoides; 
and, with its tendon, renders the nervous 
center of the diaphragm almoſt triangu- 
lar: the lower ariſes from-a double baſe, 
from the vertebræ of the loins on each 
fide, and is inſerted nearly into the cen- 
ter of the ſuperior. n 

The uſes of the diaphragm are, firſt, to 


breath, it is preſſed downwards, and, in 
expiration, it riſes upward into the ca- 
vity of the thorax : ſecondly, to aſſiſt the 
neceſſary motions of the contents of the 
abdomen, wiz. of the ſtomach, inteſ- 
tines, liver, and ſpleen z and in the pio- 
moting the ſecretions of the chyle, bile, 


ſion of the ſæces, the urine, the feetus in 
parturition, and of the ſecundines. 


tory, expreſſing the uncertainty of the 
ſpeaker how he ſhall proceed in his dil 
courſe : ſuch is that beautiful line af 
Homer, | 

Ti Tpwroy, vi N eng, m1 YugaTiON naTahf) 


the nam 
of two compoſitions directed thus in the 
London diſpenſatory, 

The diaprunum lenitivum. Take of = 
and ripe damaſk prunes, one hundred! 
boil them ina ſufficient quantity of wat 
till they are ſoft: then remove them font 
the fire, and when cold, drive the put 
throvgh a heve, and fer by for ule, a 


DIA. 


e. the liquor ſtrained from the prunes, be- 
rt fare pulping, boil one ounce of violet 
er flowers, and after ſtraining · again, diſ- 
ye. ſolve it in two pounds of ſugar, and boil 
u- into a ſyrup; to which add of the beſore - 
li- mentioned pulp half a pound; of caſſia 
ns. and tamarinds, diſſolved in a little of the 
hat ſame decoction and pulped, of each one, 
the ounce; boil them again over a gent 
ck beat, and frequently ſtir the mixture ; 
ape after which ſift in the following pow- 
the ders, of coriander-ſeed,, rhubarb, liquo- 
the rice, and marſh-ma]lows roots, of each a 


ro ſufficient quantity to make into a ſoft 


the electuary. n abgy & 
ugh The diaprunum ſolutivum. Take of the 
-08, lenitiyxe compoſition of .. prunes, four 
dia- pounds; of prepared ſcammony, two 
e on ounces five drams, and mix them toge- 
the ther into an eleftuary, + f 


NAR BEC, or DiaanE Cx, the capital of 


ſub- 

hich a province of the ſame name, anſwering 

ſpu- to the antient Meſopotamia 1 ĩt is ſituat- 

* the ed on the river, Tigris, near its ſource, in 

des; 610 eaſt long. and 35“ 307 north lat. 

vous WP [ARRHODON, in pharmacy, a name 

0gv- given, to divers compolitions in which 

baſe, roles are the principal ingredient. In 

each the old college, diſpenſatory, one of. theſe. 
i direfed diarrhodon abbatis ; but it is 


hiſci diarrhodon, compoſed of red roſes, 
havings of ivory, the ſaunders, liquo- 


omitted in the laſt, There are alſothetro-. 
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- - urine, has a depreſſed pulſe, 


ad, in ice, maſtie, ſaffron, camphor, and roſe- 

ie ca· vater: they are good to fortiſy the heart, - 
it the lomach, and liver, and to ſtop dyſente- 

of the ries, and other fluxes of the belly. 
intel. Plulæ diarrhodon are compoſed of aloes, 

e pio tochiſci diarrhodon, wormwood leaves, 
, bile, i vaſtie, and rock-ſalt. They are ſaid to 
expul purge, fortiſyt e ſtomach, promote digeſ- 
tus in tion, and prevent a ſtinking breath. Nei- 


tter are theſe two much uſed at preſent. 


of on- ARRHOEA, or Loosgxess, in medi- 
of the de, is a frequent and copious evacuation 
bis dil liquid excrement, by Ropl ; and may. 
ine ef Noceed from, aliments or humours of - 
F nous kinds, derived ſrom different parts 
refs = the inteſtines, oo: 
V. Lee The cauſe is a ſtimulvs, which irritates 


tir fluids ; and may, therefore pro- 
ed from the veliels of the liver, pan 
dess, meſentery, 


» of new l the lame time, the mouths +, the mge 
zndred3 hs -veins, and of the lacteals, are ob - 
f water 4 tied or there may be an extraordi- 
* po | a, oy of- the inteſtinal Hbres: r, 
the puf t may ariſe from à ſtoppage of 
iſe, - Excretions.. from a, ft 178 00. 


th 


& 
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ite viſcera,. occaſioning the 9 of 


and inteſtines; whence . 


2 — 


.- Orange-peel, 


- far the aſtcingents turn 


| DA 

It. is frequently attended with gripinga - 
the patient is — 2 make kan line 
a depraved 
appetite, and is ſometimes feveriſh, In 
a diarrhcea ariſing from ſharp, ferment= 
ing juices in the primæ viz, which acce- 
lerate the periſtaltic motion of the inteſ- 
tines, the firſt indication is to diſcharge 
the ſtimulating matter, which ma 
perfected by a doſe or two of rhubarb in 


the morning; at night the patient may 


take fifteen drops of the thebaic tincture, 
in two or three ſpoonfuls of ſimple cinna- 
mon water: the chubarb is to be repeated 
till the looſeneſs abates, which is gene- 
rally after the ſecond doſe. | 


* 


If there is a ſaburra of ill· concocted mat 


ter in the - ſtomach, a vomit will be 


ceſſary, of ĩpecacuanha, or two ovinces of 
its tinfture. If the diarrhœa continues 
to be violent, it will be proper to mia 
aſtringents with the rhubarb, If it pro- 
ceeds from a ſuppreſſed perſpiration, and if 
the ſtools are thin, and le patient ſeveriſh, 
firſt bleed, and then give emetics with a 
gentle purge. A bilious diarrhœa ought 
not to be too ſuddenly ſtopped, but the 
humours are to be corrected gradually : 
for which purpoſe a ſcruple of rhubarb 
ſlightly. toaſted, , with - a few grains of, - 
nitre, is very uſeful, Likewiſe half a a 
dram of the expreſſed oil of nutmeg, ei- 
ther alone, or mixed with a grain of 


opium, and given in hroth, is very effi= 


cacious, The humqurs are likewiſe cor: 
refed with thin emulſions of almonds. 
and white poppy ſeeds, with the addi- 
tion of diacgdium, When a diarrhoea is 
very obſtinate, after toaſted rhubarb bas 
been given for ſomedays, a ſweat ſhould be 
promoted, with a dram of new yenice trea«- 
cle, and twelve grains of burnt hartſhorn, * 
calx of antimony and purified nitre, The 
patient's common drunk may be decoft, 
alb,. with ſolutiqn of gum arabic; rice 
bailed. in water, with a litile cinnamon ; 
or à decotian of the cart. granat. theſe. 
may be made palatable with ſyrup of | 
range Clyſters are like wiſe often 


- 


ſexyi able. 0 2 380428 . 
An obſtjvate dĩarrhœa, according to Et- 
muller, is to be cured by a courſe of vo - 
mus of ipecacuanha, An habitual diar- 
rhea is greatly relieved by wearing a. 
flannel ſhirt, and keeping the body warm, 
according to Wainwright. ED 
The diarrhoea of children is not to be ſtops · 
ed, either with aſtringents, or narcotics x. 
the flux of ſharp 
humours towards the noble paris, and en» 
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q anger the life of the child. And though 
rcotics appeaſe the ſeverity of the tur- 
ent humours for a time, yet they af. 
rwards break out with greater force. 


| Brfides, opiates are too powerful for the 


tender 'ronſtitution of infants, and muſt 
Hot be given at all, br with the utmoſt 
cabtion. "In, fight caſes, diaſcordium 
may be ventured on, to five or ſix grains: 
But if there is a fever, it cannot be given 
without danger, 285 88 
Therefore, the beſt way is to give chalk, 
| . pearls, and the like, af which about 
Half a ſetuple is a doſe: after which the 
cure may be completed with rhubarb, 
from fix grains to half a ſcruple in ſalu- 
tive ſyruß of roſes, . 
| dangerous caſes, a'few grains of the 
eleuther bark may de added, or a dram 


of. the extracts of peruvian bark may be 


diffolved in half an'otince of mint, or 
cinnamon water, and given from one to 
ine drops, every three or four hours. 
Externally the abdomen may be anoint- 
with expreſſed oil of nutmegs, impreg- 
ated with carminative and ſtomachic 
oils. The nurſe ſhould ſhun the cotd air, 
abſtain from drinking too mueh, and uſe. 
a temperate diert. 
DIARTHROSIS, in anato 
articulation, or juncture of the hones, in 
chich there is a manifeſt motion. See 
earticle ARTICULATION. — 
The diatthrofis comprehends, 1. The 
enarthroſis, in which the head of one of 
te bones is reeeived into a deep cavity 
in the other, as in the articylation of the 
femur, 2. The arthrodia, in which the 
yy «rf one of OR — received — 
a ſlighter cavity in the other, as in the 
e of th0 of er n eh ker 


; 1 7 50 3. The ginglymus, in whick the 


* 


* — 


nes mutually receive, and are received 


* by one another, as is the caſe in the ar- 
1 


ulation of an humerus and cubitus, 
To thele, Fallopius adds the trochoides, 

in which the motion is like that of 4 
wheel about its axis, as is the caſe of the 
 afticulation of the firſt vertebra of the? 


neck with the ſecond ; and to all theſe,” 1 


ſome of the modern anatomiſts have add- 


ed alſo the amphiorthrofis, a term which 


comprehends all thoſe junctures of the 
bones which have a manifeſt motion, and 
which differ from the ſeveral articula- 
tions now deſcribed, either in regard of 
their figure, or the motion they allow of. 


See the articles Ex ARTHFOSsIs, Ax 
THRODIA, GINGLYMUS, Sc. X 
DIARY, among traders, s a day- 
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„ kind ot 
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book rr the proceedings of one 
day. See the article Bobog. 
D1ary FEVER, the fame with an ephemera, . 
de the article EPREMERRK K. 
DIASCHISM, ec among muſi- 
cians, denotes the differente between the 
comma and epflarmonię dieſis, commonly 
called the leſſer comma.” See the articles 
Coma and Diets, © | 
DIASCORDIUM.” in pharmacy, à cete- 
brated compoſition ſo called from ſcor- 
dium, one of its ingredients, ' It is other. 
. wiſe termed confettro — 22 is 
thus directed by tile tollege, 
Take of cinnamon and caſſia-wood, of 
each half an orice ; of true ſcordium, 
one ounce z of-cretan dittany, tormentil, 
biſtort, galbanum, and gum arabie, of 
each halt an ounce; of ſtora x, four drams 
and an half; of opium, and ſeeds of 
ſorrel, of each one dram and an half; of 
gentian, half an ounce; of american 
bole, one ounce unt an half; of lemniam 
ſealed earth, half an dunce; of long pep- 
per and ginger, of eath two drams; of 
chrifled' obey! two pounds and z half; 
of ſugar of roſes, one pound; of gene- 
rous canary, eight ounces z make into an 
electuary. See the article ELECTUARY. 
It is excellent in all kinds of fluxes, and 
a great ſtrengthener both of the ſtomach 
and bowels. Nurſes frequently give chil 
dren this medicine to make them ſleep ; 
but the practice is very detrimental, and 
generally the cauſe of many diſorders, at 
it keeps chem too coſtive. It is alſo uſed 
- ainſt the plague, and to prevent putre- 
action. 1 Fe) * , 
DIASEBESTEN, in pharmacy, a ſoſt 
purgative electuary, wheregf ſobeſtens are 
the principal ingrectents. The other in- 
gredients are prunes, tamarinds, juices 
of iris, anguria and merturialis, peni. 
dies, ſimple diaprunum, violet ſeeds, and 
diagrydium. Wl of uy remitting and 
continued feyers, Sc: | 
DIASENNA, 9 acy, the name of 2 
medicine in which-fenna is the principal 
ingredient, e eee 
other ingr ts are ſugar-candy,, 
cinnamon, ' lapis lazuli,  filk, cloves, gs. 
larga-minor, black peper, nardus in- 
dica, ſeed of bafilicum; flowers of cloves, 
cardamoms, ſaffron; ginger, zedoary, &c- 
This eleQuaty is taken againſt melan- 
choly and fpleen, and dgainft diſeaſes 
arifing from an" atrabilis, NT | 
DIASIA, in grecian eg. a foltiva 
kept at Athens in honour of Jupiter ile 
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= IM piaSTASIS, a term uſed by antient phy- 
ficians for a diſtention of the muſcles, or 


ra. ſeparation of the bones. | 
DIASTEM, T.zg&nza, among antient mu- 
in- ſicians, the ſame with what the moderns 
the call interval, See InTERVAL, 
nly Muſicians divide intervals into two kinds; 
ges one of them is called ſyſtem, which is to 
contain, at leaſt, two intervals. in the dia- 
le- tonic kind of muſic; but in the enbarmo- 
or- nic, it contains more : the other, which 
fer- they call diaſtem, is a mere fimple in- 
is terval. des ir TW : 
DIASTOLE, Tvag:2u, among phyſicians, 
, of ſignifies the dilatation of the heart, au- 
Im, ricles, and arteries; and ſtands oppoſed 
til, to the ſyſtole, or contraction of the ſame 
of rts. See SYSTOLE and HEART. 
ams any are the opinions of authors con- 
of cerning the eauſe of the diaſtole of the heart; 
; of but the moſt probable one ſeems to be that 
ican of Dr. Drake, who attributes it to the 
man operation of the air in the lungs; which, 
ep- expanding the pulmonary arteries and 
; of veins, acts like the drawing of the em- 
alf; bolus of a pump; and as this enlarge- 
ene- ment, which is very conſiderable, makes 
0 an way for the blood to circulate, ſo the con- 
1 ol traction of the heart acts like the preſſure 
and of the atmoſphere upon the ſurface of 
nach water, compelling it to flow where the 
chit reſiſtance is leaſt, See CIRCULATION. 
eep 3 Thus a paſſage is opened for the blood 
and to paſs from the right ventricle to the 
8, 20 left, through the lungs; and at the ſame 
ſed time, by emptying the right ventricle, 
utre- facilitates the-fyſtole, whereby the blood 
is protruded from the left ventricle. 
+ ſoft DiasTOLE, in grammar, a figure of pro- 
ns are lody, whereby a ſyllable naturally ſhort 
r in. i made long t ſuch is the firſt ſyllable 
uiees of Priamides, in the following verſe of 
peD1- irgil. 4 
, and Atque hic Priamides : nibil 3 tibi, amice, 
g and « relitum. | | ** 
| This. figure is uſed either out of mere 
e of 2 poetic licence, without any neceſſity for 
pcipal lo doing, or through- neceſſity, for the 
E lake of the verſe; as when three or more 
andy, ſhort ſyllables follow each other in hexa- 
$, $3" meter ver(e. . 
18 in. DIASTYLE, in the antient architecture, 
loves, an edifice,” where the columns ſtand at 
y, Ce. ſuch a diſtance one from another, that 
nelan- modules, or four diameters, are 
iſcaſes for the intercolumniation. 
oftiva kind of hyperbole, being an exaggeration 
er tle of ſome low, ridicylous thing. 


PLATESSARON, Halgo paper, among an · 
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dient muſicians, à concord, or harmoni- 
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cal interval, compoſed of a greater tone, 


a leſs tone, and one greater ſemi tone: 


its proportion in numbers is as 41 3. See 
the article Con cod. PRE 
'D1ATESSARON; in pharmacy, the name of 
a compoſition ſo called, from the four 
ingredients it comprehends 1 it is pre- 
red thus. 3 
Take of gentian root, bay-berries, myrrh, 
and roots of birthwort, of each two oun- 
cesz of honey, two pounds; mix them 
into an eleuary, This, with the addi- 
tion of the ſhavings of ivory, two ounces 
is entitled diapente, or a compoſition of 
five ingredients. 3 3 
This medicine was at firſt entered in the 
college diſpenſatories under the name of 
_ theriaca, Quiney recommends it as 2 
medicine of great importance in the diſ- 
eaſes of cattle. It is alſo uſed againſt the 
. Ring of venomous beats, epilepſies, con · 
vulſions, &c. . . 


DIATONIC, an epithet given to muſie, 


as. it 
both aſcending and deſcending. See the 
articles Music and GEnvs. | 
The greek authors divide the genera or 
kinds of muſic into diatonic, chromatic, 
and enharmonic. See the articles CHR O- 
Maric and ENHARMONIC. 1 
Diatonic muſic, according to Nicoma 


chus and others, allows of three degrees, 


the greater tone, leſs tone, and ſemi-tone, 
See the article TONE, Fre 
Hence diatonic muſic appeaxs the moſt 
natural, and of conſequence the moſt an- 
tient. In the diatonic muſic, there is 3 
tone between every two notes in the ſcale, 
except mi, fa, and, as the French term 
it, „ and ut, where there js only a greater 
ſemietone, The diatonic genus was by 
the antients divided into two ſpecies, the 
molle and the intenſum. The laſt is in 
daily practice. It is commonly faid tg 
conſiſt of two tones and a ſemi- tone; but 
to ſpeak exactly, it conſiſts of a ſemi-tone 
major, a tone minor, and a tone major. 


DIATONICO-DIATONICO, according 


to Tarlin, is the pure and natural dia- 
| konic genus, or when the progreſs of the 
notes is B quarr or B natural, in which 
not one of the ſounds is the leaſt altered, 
Such is the plain chant of the church. 


DIATRAGACANTH, in pharmacy, a 
name applied to certain powders, where- 
of gum tragacanth is the principal in- 
gredient; of which there are two kinds 
the cold and the hot : the cold is direfted 

| thus: nate of Rum traghcatith, ti 
| hre; 


6 B 2 


roceeds by tones and ſemi-tones, 


7 + | Yu 
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eunces z of gum arabie, an ounce and 
two drams; of ſtarch, half an ounce 3 of 
Uquotice, and the ſeeds of melons and 
white poppies, of each two drams 3 of 
ſugar- candy, three ounces ; mix them into 
a powder. This is frequently preſcribed 


in heRical heats, in choleric conſtitutions, - 


CY 


| bn diſtempers of the breaſt, in ſtranguries, 
l beat of urine, and the pungency of vene- 
real gleets © - - 


Powder of hot digtragacanth is compoſed 


of gum tragacanth, cinnamon, hyſſop, 
almonds, linſeed, fenugretk, liquorice, 
and ginger. It is good againſt aſthmas, 


to promote expeCtoration, ſtrengthen the 


bas 


ſtomach, and aſſiſt digeſtion. 
DIAUGOPHRAGMIA, in natur 
gory, a genus of foſſils of the order of 
ſeptariæ, whoſe partitions, or ſepta, | 
Gi of ſpar with an admixture of cryſtal: 
Of this genus there are three ſpecies. 1. 
red kind, with browniſh-yellow, par- 
titions, 2. A browniſh-yellow kind, 
nh whitiſh partitions. 3. A bluiſh- 
White kind, with ftraw-coloured parti. 
tions. 5 


DIAULODROMI, Nene, in anti- 


- quity, an appellation given to ſuch racers 
as paſſing round the meta, or goal, re- 
turned to the carcer, or place of ſtarting, 
before the race was finiſhed. | 1 

DIAZEUCTIC, or Dix EZERucric TONE, 
in the antient greek muſic, a tone which 


disjoined two fourths, one of each fide of 


it; and which, being joined ta either, 
made a fiith : this, in their muſic, was 
from meſe to parmeſe ; that is, from our 
A to B; ſuppoling mi to ſtand in B ſub 


mi, they allowed to their diezeuctie tone, 


which is our la i, the proportion of 9: 8, 
as being the unalterable difference of the 
diapente and the diateſſaron. See the ar- 
ticle DIAPENTE, @c. 


DIBBLE, among gardeners, the name of 


the tool, or forked ſtick, wherewith they 
ſet plants. 4 | RM 
DICE, among gameſters,' certain cubical 
pieces of bone or ivory, marked with dots 
on each of their faces; from one to fix; 
accoiding to the number ot faces. 
Sharpers have ſeveral ways of falſifying 
dice. 1. By ſticking a hog's briſtle in 
them, ſo as to make them run high or 
low, as they pleaſe. 2. By drilling and 
loading them with quickſilver; which 
cheat is found out by holding them gently 
by two diagonal corners; for if falſe, the 
beavy ſides will turn always dows, , 3. 
By filing and'rounding them. But ail 
ele ways fall fax ſhore of the art of the 
1388 ** * W "of > 0 
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dice - makers ; ſome of whom are fo dex. 


DICHOTOMY, a term ufed by aſtrono- 


DicHoTOMY, in botany, a term uſed to 


DICKER, dicra, in old writers, denotes 


DICROT Us, among antient phyſicians, a 


arch * n 
, þ - "* 4 
* ) 
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trous this way, that your ſharping game - 
ſters will give any money for them. 
Dice formerly paid 58. every pair import- 
ed, wich an additional duty of 48. 945d, 
for every 20 8. value upon oath; but are 
now prohibited to be imported, - 


mers for that phaſis, or appearance of 
the moon, wherein ſhe is biſſected, or 
ſhews juſt half her diſk. In this ſitua- 
tion the moon is ſaid to be in a quadrate 
a ſpect, or to be m her quadrature. - 


expreſs that diviſion of the branches which 
we ſre in the miſletoe, and in the greater 
part of the ſea fucus's, in which each 
branch is divided into two. w 


the quantity of ten hides of fkins, where- 
of twenty made a laſt : alſo ten pair of 
gloves, ten bars of iron, and the like, are 
ſometimes expreſſed by the term dicker, 


rebounding pulle, or one which beats 
double. Lee the article PULSE, 
This is ſaid to be an infallible ſign of an 
approaching hemorrhage z which may 
be expected in twenty-four hours, if. the 
dicrotus happens at every ſecond or third 
ulſation; in two days, if at every eight; 
in three days, if at every fixteenth ; and 
in four days, if only at every thirtieth, 
or thirty-ſecond pulſation, ' 
DICTAMNUS, DITTANY, in botany, 4 
genus of the decandria-monogynia clas 
of plants, the corolla of which confifts of 
five ovato-lanceplated, accuminated, un- 
guiculated, and unequal petals'; three of 
which are turned upwards, and two are 
placed obliquely at the ſides : the fruit is 
compoled of five capſules, growing togt- 
ther by their inſides ; they are compreſſed, 
 accuminated, diſtant at the top, and form: 
ed of two valves: the ſeeds are nume - 


tous, and turbinated. dee plate LXXIl, 


be. 5. : , : a 
The antients have recorded almoſt mira- 
cles of the virtues of this plant in the 
cure of wounds, and in the prevention 
of miſchief from venomous bates : the) 
tell us, that even the beaſts were inform. 
ed of its virtues on theſe occaſions, and 
had recourſe to it when hurt: they gabe 
jt alſo to promote the menſes, and t0 
aſſiſt delivery, in the expelling of the & 
cundines, and in malignant fevers : W 
us it is wholiy out of -uſe, except 35 an 
ingredient in ſume of the officinal com. 


a 2 
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white dittanysrooty which we 'call 
in the io aredunted car- 


2 


teraxinells de accu. 
diac, uterine, und alexipharmic. 


DICTATE, difamen, among ſehoolmen, 


| a motion; or ſuggeſtion of a man's con- 
| ſcience,” contrary to which if any action 
is perf "It is wry ann a 
bad one, even if the conſequences ſhould 
prove otherwiſe, See CONSCIENCE. 
DICTATE, diata, is alſo uſed in the ſchools 


ſcholars take down in writing i whence 
this act of che maſter is termed dictat- 
nn n FT OP on? 
DICTATOR, in the policy of the antient 
Romans, a magiſtrate inveſted with ſo- 
veteign and even arbitrary power, 
He had power of life and death; alſo to 
raiſe or diſtand troops, make war or 


of the ſenate or people, or being aceount- 
able for his proceedings, He was elected 
by one of the conſuls in the night-time 
on 4he frontiers of the common-wealth, 
and no where elſe ; and the ordinary du- 
ration of his office was only for fix 


F an months, during which time all other ma- 
may giſtracies ceaſed, the tribuneſhip ex- 
the cepted. Whenever he appeared in pub- 
hicd lic, he was attended by twenty-four lic- 
ht; tors, or double the number allowed a 
and conſul, . However, notwithſtanding all 
jeth, this power, he could not go out of Italy, 
or even ride on horſeback during a march, 

y, 4 without leave from the people. 

claſs This office was accounted the ſafeguard 
ſis of of the commonwealth for four hundred 
, un- years together, till Sylla and Czſar, by 
ree of aſſuming the title of perpetual dictators, 
o are converted it into tyranny, and rendered 
ruit is the very name odious. 


toge- 
reſſed J 
form* 


DICTION, the phraſe, elocution, or ſlile 
of a writer, or ſpeaker, © 

It is required that the dition, or lan- 
gvage, of an orator, ſhould be pure, pro- 
per to the ſubject, rich without affecta · 
tion, ſtrong and cloſe without drineſs, 
and ſuitable to the perſon, time, place, 
and audience. In tragedy, the dition 
is accounted the fourth eſſential part; and 
though it is of the leaſt importance of 
any of the other eſſentials, yet ſpecial 
care muſt be taken that every paſſion ſpeak 
in its peculiar diction. It js obſerved, 
that the dition of the Italians abounds 
too much with ſhrewd words, querks, 
and quibbles; and even the. French are 
charged with the like fault in their dic- 
non. Some authors are, again, thought 


fo prepoſterouſly fond of jocoſe and face- 
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for the lecture of a maſter, Which the 


peace, and that without the conſent either 
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tious repattees; and ludlerous ſerdenees, 
that they have indulged this affettation 
to 4 faut; whence aroſe at ſort of Yic- 
tion commonly called burleſque, of which 
the French have afforded vs a ſpecimen 
in the works gf the celebrated $Searrom. 
DICTIONARY, a collection, or cũta- 
logue, of all the words of à language, 
art, ſcience, Sc. with their explanations, 
ranged in alphabetical order. 
The moſt antient dictionaries for the latin 
tongue: are that called Papias, compiled 
by Solomon, abbot of St. Gall, and 
biſhop of Conftance, who lived about the 
year 1409; another compiled in 1496, 
called Gemma Vocabulorum; a third, 
called Promptorium Parvulorum, ſive 
Clericotrum, printed in folio, at London, 
in the year 1499, by Richard Pynſon: 
this work conſiſted only of one part, 
which exhibited the engliſh words before 
the latin, being deſtitute both of the latin 
and hittorical parts: but theſe. defects 
were ſupplied by a dictionary which was 
printed at London in quarto in the year 
1516, by Wynkyn de Worde, entitled, 
Ortus Vocabulorum alphabetico ordine 
ſere omnia quæ in Catholico, Breviloquio, 
Cornucopia, Gemma Vocabulorum, at- 
que medu:la grammaticz ponuntur, cum 
yernaculz linguz Anglicanz expoſitione, 
continens, The moſt celebrated old latin 
dictionary, is that of Ambroſe Calepine, 
a hermit of St. Auguſtine, at Bergamo, 
and ſon of the count Calepin. The moſt 
ncted old diftionaries in engliſh and latin 
are thoſe of Cooper, Holyaake, and 
Gouldman > among the modern ones, Lit- 
tleton, Cole, Sc. but that of Amſworth 
merits moſt confideration, as being agree- 
able to its title, Theſaurus linguæ Las 
tinæ compendiarivs. The laſt editions 
of this book have been greatly improved 
by Samuel Patrick, L. L. DPD. 
For the Greek, the moſt noted diftionaries 
are thoſe of Stephens, Scapula, Schrivelius, 
Hedericus, &c, For the Engliſh there are 
. ſeveral-dictionaries, but that of the moſt 
authority is Johnſon's, . The moſt cele- 
brated hiſtorical dictionary is that of Mr. 
 Bayle, in two volumes folio, entitled, an 
hiſtorical and critical did ionary. The 
philoſophical 1 of greateſt note, 
is that of Chauvinus; for commerce, that 
of Savary; for law, thoſe of Calvinus and 
lacob; and among the dictionaries of 
arts and ſciences, may be reckoned thoſe 
' of Harris and Chambers. . | 
In the French, the moſt worthy of notice 


among works of this patyre ary the dic- 


DE 


DID 


pedie. rt T #1 | 
A performance of this kind being a digeſt 
of 28 of learning, — 5 


general knowledge, is thought capable 


of being made univerſally uſeful and in- 


ſtruc tive; and as the objects of our know - 


ledge grow. daily more numerous, and 
improvements in arts and ſciences are 
continually made, a work of this kind is 
continually capable of new improvements, 
It is farther advanced, that, beſides pre- 
yenting, in ſome meaſure, the neceſſity 
and expence of a multitude of books, 
which too frequently retard rather than 
mote, and bewilder rather than gvide 

in the purſuit of knowledge, there is no 
form or method of writing ſo advantage- 
ouſly 'diſpoſed to propagate knowledge 
through the body of a people, or that 
can be made to comprehend ſo great a 
of the circle of learning, and fo well 
anſwer the purpoſes of a library, as a dic- 
tionary of this nature. 'The writers of 
a dictionary of arts and ſciences, are ex- 


empted from the obſervation of certain 


laws concerning property z never pre- 
tending to build upon their own faunda- 
tion, or treat at their own expence, being 
privileged to raiſe contributions for the 
public ſervice ' wherever they can. In 
effect, their quality as diftionariſts, or 
collectors, give them a title to every thing 


that may ſuit their purpoſe, without 


rendering them liable to the imputation 


of plagiariſm. See more relating to the 


nature, character, and office of a dicti - 
onary, in the introductiou:( ̃:. 

DIC TUM, in our old writers, fignifies an 
arbitrament or award; and hence the 
term dictores is uſed for arbitrators, 

Dicruu DE KENELWORTH, was an award 
between king Henry III. and his barons 
and others who had been in arms againſt 
Him, wherein was contained a compoſi- 

tion of thoſe that had forfeited their eſtates 
in the rebellion. It was ſo called, on ac- 
count of its being made at Kenelworth 
caſtle in Warwickſhire. 

DIDACTIC, or DiDACTICAL, in the 
ſchools, ſignifies the manner of ſpeaking, 
or writing, adapted to teach or explain 


the nature of things. 


DIDAPPER, in ornithology,' the ſame 


with the dob-chick, a ſpecies of calymbus, 


DIDELPHIS, in zoology, a genus of qua- 


- drupeds, of the order of the glires, the 


charaRers of which are theſe : there are 


two obtuſe and four conical fore-teeth, in 
the upper jaw; thoſe of the lower jaw 


| { 926]. 
 -  Gomiry of Trevoux, and the Eneyelo- 


DIE 
are eight, and very ſmall; and the dog. 
e, in e je a dee in number 
To this genus belong the opoſſum, and 
; i es 


_ — IA, N in the linnzan F 
yſtem of botany, a very comprehenſive wi 
claſs of plants, — qrerN 29 
the eſſential charaQeriflic af which is, that DIE 
there are four ſubulated ſtamina, inſerted Diss 
into the tube of the Aawer, two whereof die 
are ſhorter than the others, and placed Digs 
together ; the anthers being commonly wh 
hid under the upper lip of the flower, and I P12s 
connivent in pairs. It has its name from du 
the two longer ſtamina being ſup the 
more efficacious in fecundating the ſeeds, nit 
than the reſt; and as the genera belong. bax 
ing to it are very numerous, they have of 
been divided into two feries or orders, tert 
under the names of gymnoſpermia and vir 
angioſpermia ; the latter having, and the Diss 
former wanting a pericarpium, or ſeed- giv 
veſſel. See the article Bor Ax x. eau 
To this genus belong baum, germander, Dies 
lavender, thyme, betony, mint, baſil, orn 
fox-glove, bear's-breech, &c. nua 
DIE, in architecture, the ſame with dye. chet 
See the article DYE. diff 
Di, in geography, a town of France, in DIES 
the province of Daupbiny, fituated on the leſs 
river Drome, twenty-two miles ſouth of fiſtis 
Grenoble: eaſt long. 30 20', north lat. Diet 
44 300. 6 infle 
DIEGEM, -a town of the auſtrian Netber callt 
lands, in the province of Brabant, abeut An 
three miles north of Bruſſels : eaſt long, dieſe 
4 20', and north lat. 317. are 1 
DIEM CLAU$SET EXTREMUM, A writ that ever 
formerly iſſued out of the chancery to the tron 
eſcheator of the county, upon the death of all x 
any of the king's tenants in capite, to in. dieft 

. quire by a jury of what lands he died ſeiſed, thay 
of what value, and who was the next heit nam 
to him: and on the heir's coming of they 
age, he was to ſue livery of his land out equa 
of the king's hands, ' tefi 
DIEPE, a port-town of France, ſituated and 1 
on the britiſh channel, about thirty miles ſemi. 
north of Rouen, and o e to the poſt artic 
of Rye in England: eaſt long. 1* 15» WW But: 
and north lat. 49 gg'. to be 
DIEPHOLT, acity of Weſtphalia, in Ger- Name 
many, fituated at the north end of tbe The 
Dummer · lake, thirty-five miles ſouth betw 
Bremen : eaſt long. 80, north lat. 33e. Diele 

It is ſubject to the king of Great Britain, WW ker 
as elector of Hanover. | mark 
DER, or DYtrR. See the article DTI. the n 
DiERVILIL A, in botany; a genus of th! An 


| * ; the 
"pictandria-monogyaiaclalpolplany: | 


1 * 8 


—— into three ſegmen 
m is an G capfule arrstss by 
ve with on cell, wherein 12 
r; # gteat very ſmall oval ſeeds, 
at WH DIES, DAY; in chronology. See Day. 
ed Dies," in, common law, are of two Kinds; 
of dies juridici, and non juridjci. 
ed WM Dies juripict, or FasTr, are alt days 
ay wherein juſtice is adminiftred in court. 
ond Dis NON JURLDICEH or Nxras rt, are all 
om Sundays in the year, and, in caſter term, 
ſed the feaſt of aſcenſion of our Lord; in tri- 
ds, nity term, the nativity of St. John the 
"ge baptiſt; in michaelmas term, the feaſt 
ave of all Hinte and all ſouls; and in hilary 
term, the purification of the bleſſed 
and virgin. 
the Diss bar vs; is a day, or time of reſpite, 


ed given by the court to the defendant in a 
cauſe. 
Jer, Mies MAR, was che day of congreſs, 
al], or meeting o theEn liſh and Scotch, an- 
nually appointed t to be held on the mar- 
he. ches, or borders, in order to adjuſt all 
differences between them. 
„ in D iIEsIs, in muße, is the diviſion of a tone 
\ the leſs than a.ſemi-tone; or, an interval con- 
th of fiſting of a leſs or imperfed ſemi-tone. 
lat. Dieſis is the ſinalleſt and ſofteſt change or 
inflexien of the voice imaginable; it is 
ther- called a feint, exprefſed thus X, by a St. 
(bout Andrew's'crofs, or ſaltier. Ari e calls 
long: dieſes the eldnjents of the voice, as lette 
are thoſe of diſcourſe. It appears, how-, 
t that erer, that Ariftotle's'diefes were different: 
0 the from ours; and we find Vitruvius; and 


all the greek duthors, exprefely make * 


dieſts a quarter of à tone: böt the 


to in- 

ſeiſed, thagoreans,' who are held inventors of 

t beit name dieſis, did not make it fo 2 1 
ng of they only divided the tone into two un- 
d out 


3 fs, which — 145 a ce ſemi-tone z 3. 
| an e greater, which we c 
| miles ſemi-tone, they. called apotome. 1 load | 
e poſt —— Ayo | 
e 15, WY But in aftertinids; when the. tone came 
to be divided inte three ot four * the” 
n Ger- name diefis was retained to tfiem all. 
of ide The harmonical dieſis 1 e diffecence 
uth of een a greater and a leſs: . 5 
335. Dieles are en into three Kinde; 
Britald, 


Ie cron, Tai 
)JY ER- . — King two bs Ne or abour 
of the a quarter of a tone; and is ih 16a leaſt in- 
ve e een and neber or u 
0 


4252. 


ny parts; and they called the leſſer 


kf Tea pi on gp 1 , : 


r in yoann 
$ ; nor art th the ſame kind; 
The chromatic or doable roof ht 1 
by a double croſs, raiſes the note follows. 
ing by a leſſer ſemi- tone, ot fohr com. 
mad, which is the cominbn diefis.” The 
greater enharmonical dieſis, denoted by 
a triple croſs, raiſes the following not 
fix or ſeven commas, or abour fire quat, 
ters of a tone. 

DIEST, a town of the ahftriat Nether: 
lande, in the province of Brabant, fitus 
ated on the river Demer, fifteen | mile 
north · eaſt of Louvain: eaſt long. 52, 
north lat. Ft“ 5, : 

DIET, diæta, Nada, in medicine, ac 
ing to ſome, comprehends the whote 
gimen, or rule of life, with 'regitd” to 
hx-non-naturals, air, weits and drinks; 
ſleep and watching, mation and reft; Fal- 
flons of the mind; retentions and excre. 
tions. | See the 2 5 REectuey, Sc. 

The more accurate writers; owever, te. 
ſtrain the term diet to wha regards eat- 
ing and drinking, or ſolid aliments and 
9 See Foop _ 01 52 1 

e cipal and m eral a 
bony hereof the cruſt is Ly i 
moſt” eaſy of digeſtion, alt erum 5 
more oily and heavy. Pulte of al kind 
nouriſh much, but are heavy, windy, 
viſcous, and, conſequently, are 7 0 71 
cauſe obſtructions. Nice, barley, 
oats, properly prepared, are nour 1 
emollient, and reſtöratire. Nuts, 
monde, and cheſnuts are full of a 8 5 

. riſhing oil, but we, hard of digeſtion. 
Fruits; which. are pul Py. and tart, 250 
wit witer, and are: re freſhing, n woiſten. = 

ng, and ſedative, appeaſing the too rap. 
ee of the bl wed Ale thirf, f 
and, digeſting eaſily : Wel 41 65 ſtraws 
berries, gooleberries, eurrants, apricots; 
peaches; 1 and apples. 1 22 
' eaten ripe, and in a fmall 7 at 
once; and che beſt way of all is to eat 
'bviled' or Sasel, as being windy. 
hetbs ate leſs nouriſhin ng than ws 
Porn tt or mealy ſubRinces. Lettuce 


| Wh, php 255 5 5 
ig 3 and . a e 
10 pepp 8. 1 


tat 

of- 07 0 f wot oth 10 ul bY 5 
fit of your pos I N 
of of ler. 15 

mals is fa to be Um 


| digeſted, than that of og 955 
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late, ſoups, and broths. B 

for weak perſons, whoſe ſtomach is lan- 
guid, and for children; new laid eggs 
yield very good nourifhment, are eaſy, of 
digeſtion, and agree with old people, at 


1 


iquid ali . Lend 
Liquid aliments Te AR ee 


thoſe of an exhauſted body. Chocolate 


is a very agreeable and nouriſhing liquor: 
it ſtrengthens the ſtomach, reſtores the 
body, helps the digeſtion, and. ſoftens 
ſharp humours; and conſequently is very 
proper for perſons of a weak ſtomach, 
EGG, CHOCOLATE, Ec. 
As to drinks, wine, taken too freely, is. 
prejudicial ; but, taken with moderation, 


9 * * * % - 9 
7 Fx N 5 y 


Dili 

a form in,phybe, including 
xedicated wines, ales, and wheys, 
in chronic 2 They: require a 


gained phon. much help may be had from 
this quarter. 


Dikr, or DYET,,in matters of policy, is 


it ſtrengthens the ſtomach, and aſſiſts di- 7 al diet 
held at Ratiſbon : it conſiſts of the em- 


tion. Thet malt liquor is accounted 
a, which is ſpecifically lighteſt, and 
not ſaturated with too groſs a ſubſtance, 
as paſkng more freely through the emunc- 
tories of the body, and eſpecially by 
urĩne: for as to all thick, muddy, heavy, 
and ftale-beer,. not ſufficiently boiled, it 
offends the head, generates wind, ob- 
ſtructions, the Hr angury, aſthma, and 
colic. See WINE, BEER, CYDER, Cr. 

Tea promotes. pe: (piration, ſtrengthens 
and clears the. ſtomach, and helps digeſ- 
tion. Coffee, taken after dinner, helps 
digeſtion, and allays the fumes of wine. 
Moderately taken, it thins the blood and 
humours; but its exceſs agitates, the 
blood, cauſes watching, and occaſions 
hemorrhages. + 
From this view 


* 


v of the materials of diet, 
it appears, that the beſt way to preſerve 
health, is to live upon plain ſimple foods, 
lightly ſeaſoned, and in a quantity àgree- 
able to the age, ſtrength of the ſtomach, 
ſex, conſtitution, and chiefly to what na - 
ture has by experience been found to re- 
quire, Hunger ſhews the belt time of 
eating, as thirſt does of drinking. Per- 
ſons who find no inconvenience from din · 


ing and ſupping every day, need not | 


change their manner of life; and, in 


youth, ſomething taken between, meals. 


is not amiſs. When a perſon. is much 
fatigued, and his ſpirits diſſipated, it is. 
proper to reſt before eating; and, in caſes 

liftreſs and ſorrow, the food 1 be 
very ligbt, and ſmall in quantity. Jo. 


4 


ſumwer, when the ſpirits and fluid parts 


uſed forthe genera) aſſembly of the ſtates, 


or circles of the empice of Germany, and 
of Poland, to deliberate and concen 
meaſures proper to be taken for the good 
of the public, HET. | 


The general diet of the empire is uſually 


peror, the nine electors, and the ecclei- 
aſtical princes; ix. the archbiſhops, 
biſhops, abbots, and abbeſſes; the ſecu- 
lar princes, who are dukes, marqueſſes, 
counts, viſcounts, or barons; and the re- 
preſentatives of the imperial cities. It 
meets on the emperor's. ſummons, and 
any of the princes may ſend their depu- 
ties thither in their ſtead, The diet makes 
laws, raiſes taxes, determines differences 
between the ſeveral ;princes and ſtates, 
and can relieve the ſubjedts from the op- 
preſſions of their ſovereigns. 

The diet of Poland, or the aſſembly of 
the ſtates, conſiſts of the ſenate and de- 
puties, or repreſentatives of eyery palati- 
nate or county, and city, and meet uſually 
every two years, and oftener, upon exira- 
ordinary. occaſions, if ſummoned by the 
king, or, in his abſence, by the arch- 
biſhop of Ineſna. The general diet of 
Poland fits but ſix weeks, and often breaks 
up in a tumult much ſooner : for one 
diſſenting voice prevents their paſſing any. 
laws, or coming to any reſolutions on 
what is propoſed to them from the throne, 
Switzerland has alſo a general diet, which 
is uſually held every year at Baden, and 
repreſents the whole Helvetic body: it ſel- 
dom laſts longer than a month. Beſides 
this general diet, there are diets of the 
proteſtant cantons, and diets. of the ca- 
tholic ones; the firſt aſſemble at Ara, 
and are.conyoked by the canton of Zu- 
rich; the ſecond at ucern, convoked by 
the canton of that name. 


+ 
" « 


are apt to evaporate, the diet ſhould/be DIETS, a town in the circle of the upper 


moilt, cooling, and eaſy of digeſtion, to. 
| ir the Joſs with the greater ſpeed 3 

1 in winter, the ſtomach will ad - 
mit of more ſolid and heating aliments. 
see the articles FLESH, 
Tk, Os n 


Rhine, 1n.Germany, ſituateg on the river 
Lobn, twenty miles north of Mentz, and 
ſbpbje& to the hauſe of Naſſau-Orange 3 
eaſt long, 3e 40, and north lat. 50* 28. 
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to intimate that he did not hold his em- 
pire in vaſſalage of any mortal. 

It was afterwards, taken up by Edward 
the third, and was continued without 
interruption to the time of the late king 
William, who uſed the motto je main- 
tiendray, though the former was ſtill re- 
tained upon the great ſeal. After him 
queen Anne uſed the motto ſemper cadem, 
which had been before uſed by queen 
Elizabeth; but ever ſince queen Anne, 


motto. See the article MoTTo. 

Dizy so ACT, words antiently often uſed 
in our law; and to this day, it is a 
maxim in law, that the act of God ſhall 
prejudice no man: therefore, if a houſe 
is blown or beaten down, by a tempeſt, 
thunder or lightning, the leſſee, or ten- 
nant for life, or years, ſhall be quit of an 
action of waſte ; and by the law he has 
likewiſe a ſpecial intereſt or liberty allow- 
ed to take timber, to rebuild the houſe 
for his habitation, UTE 1 


genus of pellucid and eryſtalliform ſpars, 
compoſed of two pyramids, joined baſe 
to bale, without any intermediate column: 
the diexahedria are dodecahedral, or com- 


of poſed of two hexangular pyramids. See 
le- the article SPAR. IO es 
ti DFFAMATORY, a term chiefly uſed in 
lly the phraſe diffamatory libel, ſignifying 
ta- a writing intended to ſcandalize or ail 
the credit a perſlon, c. | 
ch- By the roman law, and the antient or- 
of donnances of France, the authors of dif- 
aks famatbry libels were puniſhed with death, 
one VIFFARREA TION, in roman antiquity, 
any. aceremony whereby the divorce of the 
on prieſts was ſolemnized, or the diſſolving 
ne, of marriage contrated by confarreation. 
ich dre the article CONFARREATION, 
and Vigenere will have confarreation and 
ſel- | Uifarreation to be the ſame thing. 
ides IFFERENCE, in logic, ſignifies an ef. 
the lential attribute helonging to any ſpecies 
ca that is not found in the gepus, and is the 
aw. Wiverſs] idea of that ſpecies: thus, body 
Zu- ind ſpirit are two ſpecies of ſubſtance, 
d by which contain in their ideas ſomething 
more than is in that of ſubſtance, In a 
pper body, we find im penetrability and exten- 
river bon ; in a ſpicit, a power of thinking and 
and reaſoning ; ſo chat the difference of body 
nge is impenetrable extenſion, and the differ- - 
18 W of a ſpirit is cogitation, _ 
1 7 'FFERENCE, in mathematics, is the re- 
1 miner, when one number or quantity 
land, 8 ubtracted from another. 


Vol. II. 


F 
England, firſt aſſumed by king Richard 1. 


dieu et mon droit continues to be the royal 


DirrRRENCE of aſcenſion. 


DEXAHEDRIA, in natural hiſtory, a 


3} _ 
It was a fundamental principle among 
the antient geometers, that the difference 
of any two unequal quantities, by which 
the greater exceeds the. leſſer, may be 
added to itſely till it ſhall exceed any pro- 
poſed finite quantity of the ſame kind. 
This principle ſeems inconſiſtent with the 
ſuppoſition. of an infinitely ſmall quan- 
tity, or difference, which added to itfejf 
by any number of times, is never to be ſup- 
poſed to become equal to any finite quan- 
tity whatſoever, which is the foundation 
of the modern method of infiniteſimals ; 
however, this laſt may, with proper cau- 
tion, be made uſeful and accurate. 
DIFFERENCE of longitude, of two places on 
the earth, is an arch of the equator, com- 
prehended between the meridians of theſe 
two places. . 
See the article 
"ASCENSIONAL DIFFERENCE, | 
DIFFERENCES, in heraldry, certain addi- 
taments to coat armour, whereby ſome- 
thing is added or altered to diſtinguiſh 
younger families from the elder, 
Of theſe, differences Sylvanus Morgan 
gives us nine, viz. the label, for the 
firſt ſon; the creſcent, for the ſecond ; 
the mullet, for the third; the martlet, 
for the fourth ; the annulet, for the fiſtb; 
the flower de lis, for the ſixth ; the roſe, 
for the ſeventh ; the eight-foil, for the 
eighth; and the croſs moline, for the 
ninth. . See LABEL, CRESCENT, c. 
Again, as the firſt differences are ſingle 
for the ſons of the firſt houſe or deſcent, 
the ſons: of the younger houſe are 
differed by combining or putting the 
ſaid differences upon each other. As the 
firſt differences are the label, creſcent, 
Sc. for the firſt houſe, the difference for 
the ſecond houſe is the label, on a cre- 
ſcent for the firſt of that houſe; for the 
third brother of the ſecond houſe, a mullet 
on a creſcent, Sc. 2 bi 2568 
The original difference is controverted : 
Camden will have them to have begun 
about the time of king Richard: Para- 
din aſſigns differences worn as early 
as the year 870; wherein he contra» 
dicts the opinion of the preſident Fau- 
chet, who ſays, arms were not hereditary. 
in the french families, till after the time 
of Lewis the Gros, who came to the 
crown in the year 1110. . 
DIFFERENTIAL caLcuLus, See the 
article CALCULUS DIFFERENTIALIS. . 
DIiFFERRENTIAL, diſferentialis, in the doe- 
trine of logarithms, a term uſed by. 
Kepler for the logarithms of tangents, 
which we call artificial tangents, See the 
6 . articles 


Dr 


We have obſerved, under the word cal- 


culus, that the differential of a quantity 


is expreſſed by the letter d prefixed to it, 
as the differential of x is called 4 x; we 
are to remark, therefore, in- this place, 
that the differential of dx, is d d x; and 
the differential of d d æ, is ddd x ; or, as Sir 


[ 930 ] 
meticles LOGARITHM and. TANGENT. 
DIFFEREN TIO-DIFFERENTIALIS CAL- 
cuil us, is a method of differencing dif- 
ferential quantities. 


tic and electric bodies, Cc. 


. 


and thus are the magnetic particles dif- 


fuſed every where round about our earth, 


and parts adjacent to it. | 
The ſchoolmen make three kinds of dif. 
fuſion.” 1. That by which a pure qua- 
lity is diffuſed, as light, force, &c, 2, 
That performed by the motion or bodies, 
as the diffuſion of ſound, es, ung 
nd, 2, 
That performed partly by the motion of 
corpuſcles, and parry by the motion of a 
quality. Thus, ſay they, fire is diffuſed, 


Ifaac Newton would expreſs it, *, Sc. DIGASTRICUS, in anatomy, a mulcle 


_ differentials. 


Theſe differentials may be expreſſed more 
compendiouſly thus, 4* x, ds x, Sc. 
whence we have powers or degrees of 


of the firſt degree, as 4x. The differen- 


Sc. The differential of the third degree, 


tial of the ſecond degree, is an infiniteſi- 
mal of a differential | 
degree, as dd x, dx dx, or dx, dx dy, 


üs an infiniteſimal of a differential quan- 


tity of the ſecond degree, as dd x, d x3 
d x dy d x, and ſo on. | 


The differential of an or- 
dinary quantity, is called a differential 


of the lower jaw, called alſo biventer, 
See the article BIVENTER, 

Mr. Monro affures us, that the digaſtric 
muſcles not only pull down the lower 
jaw, but ſerve to draw up the os hyoides, 
and parts annexed to it, in deglatition, 
See the Medical Eſſays, vol. I, art. 11. 


quantity of the firſt DIGEST, digeſtum, in matters of litera- 


ture, a collection of the deciſions of the 
roman lawyers properly digeſted, or ar- 
ranged under diſtinct heads, by order of 
the emperor Juſtinian, It conſtitutes the 
firſt part or volume of the civil law. 


The powers of differentials are differenced DIGESTER, or DIGESTOR, See the ar- 


after the ſame manner as the powers of 


ticle DiGESTOR, 


ordinary quantities: and as compound DIGESTION, in medicine, is the diſſo- 


differentials either multiply or divide each 


other, or are perfect or imperfe& powers. 


o“ differentials of the firſt degree, the 
differentio-differentialis calculus is in ef- 


fect the ſame with the differential cal- 


culus. See the article CALCULUS DIiF- 
FERENTIALIS. | | 

For the uſe of the differentio-differentialis 
calculus, ſce Wolfii Elementa Ana- 
lyſeos, par. 2. ſect. in. 


DIFFORM, difformis, an appellation given 


to things whoſe appearance is irregular, 
in eontradiſtinction to uniform. See the 
article UNIFORM. 
It is much uled in the deſcription of plants 
of the ſyngeneſia claſs, or thoſe with com- 
und flowers, when the partial flowers, 
or ſmaller floſcules, happen to be of di:- 
ferent kinds. Se the article FLOWER. 


DIFFUSE, an epithet *. to ſuch writ- 


D 


ings as are wrote in a prolix manner, 
Among hiſtorians, Salluſt is reckoned 
fententious, and Livy diffuſe, Thus alſo 
among the orators, Demoſthenes is cloſe 
and conciſe ; Cicero, on the other hand, 
is diffuſe, | 
IFFUSION, the diſperſion of the ſubtile 
effluvia of bodies into a kind of atmoſ- 
phere all round them, Thus the light 
diffuſed by the rays of the ſun, iſſues all 
round from E body of fie 


lution of the aliments into ſuch minute 
parts as Ire fit to enter the laReal veſſels, 
and circulate with the maſs of blood. 

Various are the ſyſtems and hypotheſes 
framed by phyſicians and philoſophers to 
account foe digeſtion. Some contend that 
it is done by a kind of elixation o* the 
ſolid and groſſer parts of the food in the 
1 by the heat of the ſtomach, and 
of the adjacent parts, the liver, ſpleen, 
Sc. Others will have it done by attri- 
tion, as if the ſtomach, by thoſe repeated 
motions, which are the effects of re(pira- 
tion, rubbed off the minuter particles 
from, the groſſer matters, and agitaiing 
the reſt againſt each other, attenuated 
and diſſolved them. See TRITURATIOX. 
Others think the bilious juice, others the 
ſpirits chiefly concerned in digeſtion. 

Others will have the food diſſolved by 1 
menſtruum; but then they are greatly di- 
vided as to the nature and origin of this 
menttruum ; ſome ſuppoſing it an acid fur- 
niſhed by the glands of the ſtomach; others, 
a nĩtro- aerial ſpirit, which by penetrating 
the maſs of food, breaks the connection ot 
the moſt ſolid parts: and others, a ſaline 
juice, which divides and volatilizes the 


parts of the food. Others, again, ſuppoſe 


digeſtion to be performed by means of a 
ferment or leaven, which mixing with the 
| + aliment, 
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aliment, excites" an inteſtine motion in 
the. parts thereof, 'by which means the 
parts are attenuated and diſſolved. But 
theſe likewiſe differ in their opinion of 
this ferment :- ſome taking it to be the 
remains 0: the food laſt digeſted, which, 
by its continuance in the ſtomach, has 


contracted an acid quality and become a 


ferment : others take the principles of 


fermentation to be contained in the ali- 


ment itſelf, which when incloſed in the 
ſtomach, heated there, and put in mo- 
tion, enters on its office of fermentation + 
others ſuppole the matter of the ferment 
ſupplied by the glands of the ſtomach ; 
and laſtly, others contend for the ſaliva, 
and make that the ferment ſerving prin- 
cipally for the digeſtion of the food. See 
the article FERMENTATION, 
Some ſuppoſe digeſtion owing to gentle 
heat and motjon. By this heat and mo- 
tion, ſay they, the texture of the nouriſh- 
ment is changed in the bodies of ani- 
mals; and then the conſtituent ſolid 
parts are indued with peculiar attractive 
powers of certain magnitudes, by which 
they draw, out of the fluids moving 
through them, like parts in certain quan- 
tities, and thereby preſerve. their forms 
and juſt magnitudes, 
no more, Boerhaave very juſtly, in our 
opinion, aſeribes digeſtion to the joint 
aftion of ſeveral of the above-mentioned 
cauſes, aided by the expanſion of the air 
contained in the aliments. See the articles 
CHYLE, CHYLIFICATION, BLOOD, &c. 
MasTICAT1ON, NUTRITION, Sc. 
Wantof DiGESTION, a diſeaſe attended with 
pain, and a ſenſe of weight with eructa- 
tons and copious flatulencies from corrupt 
humours in the ſtomach. See APEPSY. 
It generally ariſes from a bad diet, par- 
ticularly from eating too plentifully, 
elpecially fat and oily aliments, with a 
ledentary life and idleneſs. When the 
humours are corrupt, 
laxatives ſhould be uſed: afterwards with 
a ſpare diet, ſtomachics and ſtrength- 
ners, with exerciſe, and abſtinence from 
ſtudies. The uſe of ſpaw, or chalybeate 
witers is very efficacious for the cure of 
this diſeaſe. In almoſt all weakneſſes of 
the ſtomach, chewing of rhubarb is conve- 
nent, eſpecially in thoſe that are coſtive. 
GESTION, in chemiſtiy, pharmacy, Sc. 
the ſubjecting bodies, included in prop-r 
weſl-!s, to the action of a gentle and 
continued heat. | 


*gard to its end, is very various, In 


-” 1983-1 


| ſome caſes, it is uſed with a view of pro- | 


And, to mention 


after a vomit, 


de application o, this operation, in 
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ducing a change in ſome one ſingle 


| body, as in the inſtance of the pre- 


aration called mercnrius przcip. per ſe ; 
in others, to promote ſolutions, or other 


combinations ; but molt frequently for 


extraction or ſeparation, by means of 
fluids, of the required parts of ſome 
ſolid. bodies, whole texture, impeding 
the quicker acceſs and effect of menſtrua, 
renders à long infuſion, and the re- 
laxation of a gentle heat, neceſſary, in 


order to their being penetrated; or for 
accelerating the ſolution of bodies by 


menſtrua, whoſe action when cold is not 


ſufficiently vigorous, ; 


The veſſels generally uſed to contain 
the matter to be digeſted, are mattraſſes, 
or bolt-heads, and ſometimes glaſſes ; 


but where the heat is ſo gentle as to 


make no evaporation, the ſtructure 
is indifferent. In caſes where an eva- 
poration does happen, and the exhaling 
fluid is of any value, the veſſels are to 
be conſtrued fo as to confine the vapour, 
and return it in a condenſed ſtate, This 
is called circulation, and is commonly 
executed by inverting the neck of a 
ſinaller matraſs into that of a larger, in 
which caſe the conjoined glaffes are 
called a pelican. There are ſeveral other 
kinds of pelicans of a more complex 
ſtructure, but the flaſk uſed for Florence 
wine, diveſted of the ftraw work, and 
inverted into a matraſs, with a very long 
neck, will conveniently anſwer all the 
purpoſes. See CIRCULATION, 

This operation is moſt generally per- 
formed in a ſand-heat, and no greater 
adjuſtment of the degrees of heat is 
neceſſary for the purpoſes of pharmacy, 
than can be there effected; but formerly 
when the more myſterious and operole, 
methods were followed; the heat of 
dunghills has been emploved, | 
The degree of heat requiſite in digeſtion, 
differs according to the nature of the | 
ſubje&: in tinAures, made with ſtrong 


| ſpirit of wine, or volatile ſalts, and in 


ſolutions where a great efferveſcence is 
apt to ariſe, a very gentle one ſhould 
never be exceeded. In aqueous ſolution, - 
and moſt other caſes, a greater. may. be 
allowed; but it mutt always be under- 
ſtood to be leſs than will niake the mat- . 
ter boil, otherwiſe the operation comes 
not within the proper meaning of the 
word digeſtion, which is a diſtinction 
rom cbetion. | 

he time which 


digeſtion ought to be 
6 C2 5 


continued, 


* 


R 


continued, differs ſo greatly, according to 


the different application of the operation, 
that no other rule for it can be laid 
- down, than that it ſhould be continued 


till the intention to which it is made ſub- 
ſervient be compleated, *' 

In circulatory digeſtions it is proper to 
Jute the veſſels, to prevent the eſcape 
of the vapours through the junures, 

but in many caſes this following pre- 

caution is extremely neceſſary, viz. 

- that a ſmall aperture, or vent, be left, 
otherwiſe an incondenſible vapour, which 


ariſes, will, if it cannot force the lute, 


inevitably burſt the glaſſes, The in- 


ſtances in which this precaution is ne- 


ceſſary, are all mixtures of acid ſpirits, 


with earths, metals, or alcaline ſalts; 


or of ſuch ſalts of thoſe ſubſtances which 
can be ated on by them. But in ſo- 
lution of ſalts in water, and in extracts 
of gums, or reſins, made with volatile 
- ſalts, wine, or ſpirits of wine, jt may 
be fafely omitted. The college of 
London have, in their diſpenſatory, as 
well according to the laſt edition as the 
former, uſed the word digeſtion in a 
ſenſe different from the above definition, 
meaning by it only the ſuffering the in- 
gredients of certain mixtures to be con- 
tinued together without applying the uſe 
of heat, which they expreſly order on each 
- occaſion to be applied or omitted, by ſay- 
ing, digeſt avith heat, or digeſt without . 
heat : this is confounding the ſenſe of 
the- word digeſt, with that of the word 
infuſe. See the article INFUs10N, 


DicEsTION,.among phyſicians, is uſed for 


maturation, or that ſtate of a diſeaſe, 
when the morbific matter is ſo changed 
ia bulk, figure, coheſion, mobility, Sc. 
by the uſe of proper medicines, or even 
by the force of nature, as to be leſs 


noxious and hurtful, and conſequently - 


to abate the violence of tke diſtemper. 
See the article DIGESTIVE. 


Dios riox, in ſurgery, is the diſpoſing - 


of an ulcer or wound to ſuppurate, or 
to diſcharge good pus, by the application 
of proper medicines. See the next article. 
DIGES LIVE, in medicine, ſuch reme-. 
dies as ſtrengthen and increaſe the tone 
of the ſtomach, and aſſiſt in the digeſtion. 
of foods. See the article DIGEST1ON. 

To this claſs belong all ſtomachics and 
ſtrengthners, or corroborants, ** + 
DiGcesTive, in ſurgery, ſuch medicines 
as are applied to wounds, &c. in order to 
promote a good maturation and laudable 
ſuppuration of matter, Lenient, anodyne, 
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and balſamie digeſtiyes, are to be ap. 
plied to a gangrene. Digeſtives of tur. 
pentine, and the yolks of eggs, are 
uſeful in abſceſſes, wounds, and ulcers, 
See the article SUPPURATIVES. 
DIGESTOR, in chemiſtty,” a ſtrong veſſel 
made of copper, or iron, and fitted with 
a cloſe cover and ſcrews ; lo as to remain 
perfectly tight in a conſiderable degree of 
1 whilſt water, common air, and the 
- ſubje& of the operation are contained 
therein. See the article DIOGESTIOx. 
The cover of the digeſtor ſhould always 
be provided with a valve to let out the 
ſteam, otherwiſe the veſſel will certainly 
burſt, whereby it may prove fatal to the 
by-ſtanders. be. 
Of all chemical veſſels hitherto invented, 
the digeſtor ſeems beſt calculated for in- 
creaſing the action of menſtruums. Wa. 
ter, confined in a digeſtor, is ſuſceptible 
of ſo much heat, as to melt lead; and it 
is frequently found to melt the folder of 
lead and tin, wherewith the copper 
veſſel was held together: here appears 
the neceſſity of uſing hard ſolder, made 
of ſpelter, or filver and braſs, for this 
purpoſe z otherwiſe, the digeſtor cannot 
"contain the water, when much heated, 
without melting in the joints, 
In this veſſe), treth rg] Sinn will be ſo 
digeſted in the ſpace of a quarter of an 
hour, as to become ſoft and tender, and 
capable of being cut with a knife; and 
the water, in which it was bailed, turn- 
ed into a hard jelly, and a large cake ct 
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fat on its ſurface, when all is properly 


cooled. 

DIGGING, among miners, is appropri. 
ated to the operation of freeirg any kind 
of ore from the bed or ſtratum in which 
it lies, where every ftroke of their tools 
turns to account; in contradiſtinction to 
the openings made in ſearch of ſuch ore, 
which are called hatches or eſſay-hatches, 
and the operation itlelf, tracing of 
mines, or hatching. See the articles 
TRAINING and Mixg. 

When a bed of ore is diſcovered, the 
beele-men, fo called from the inſtrument 
they uſt, which is a kind of pick-ax, 
free the ore from the foſſils around it, 
and the ſhovel men throw it up from 
one ſhamble to another, till it reaches the 
mouth of the hatch, 

In ſome mines, to fave the expence 3s 
well as fatigue of the ſhovel-men, they 
raiſe the ore by means of a winder, an 


two buckets, one of which goes up a8 the 


other comes down, 
| " Dix 


10 1 


p. Dicomo'a nabekk, among hunters, is 


ur. diſlodging. or bang him out of the 
are earth, 
rs, DIGIT, vrcrTvs,. in „ the 


. twelfth part of the diameter of the ſun 


el or moon, is uſed to expreſs the quantity . 
th of an eclipſe. Thus an eclipſe is ſaid to 
ain be of fix digits, when be of theſe parts 
> of are hid. | 
the Dicirs, or Moxapss, i in arithmetic, sg 
ned nify any integer under 10, AS 1. 2. 3. 
4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. ; 
ays D161T is alſo a meaſure whkin ; wif the 
the breadth of the finger. It is properly 
nly Z of an inch, and contains the meaſure 
the 'of four barley corns laid breadth- wiſe. 
DIGIT ALIS, Fox GLOVE, in botany, a 
ted, genus of the didynamia angiolpermia 
in- claſs of plants, with a monopetalous and 
Va- campanulated, or bell faſhioned flower, 
ible quadrifid at the edge: the fruit is an oval, 
d it acuminated, and bilocular capſule, con- 
r of taining 'a great number of imall ſceds. 
pper See plate LXXII. fig. 6. 
ears The leaves and flowers of this N the 
nade only parts uſed in medicine, are reputed 
this emetic and vulnerary. 
nnot DIGITATED, among botaniſts, an ap- 
ted, pellation given to compound leaves, each 
of which is compoſed of a number of 
e lo ſimple foliola placed regularly on a 
f an common peti@q; though, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
and ing, there muſffbe more than four foliola 
and to make a digitated leaf, See plate 
urn⸗ LXXIII. fig. 7. 
ce of DIGLYPH, in architecture, a kind of 
perly imperfe& triglyph, conſole, or the like, 
3 with two channels or engravings, either 
opri- circular or angular. See the article 
kind TRIGLYPAS. 
hich DIGNE, a city and biſhop's ſee of Pro- 
tools vence, in- France, fifty-five miles north 
on to of Toulon: ; Eaſt long. 6 5 and north 
1 ore, lat. 44% 6/: 
ches, MIGNITARY. in the canon law, a per- 
g of lon who holds a dignity, that is, a be- 
ticles nefice which gives him ſome pre-emi- 
nence over mere prieſts and canons. Such 
, the 's a biſhop, dean, arch- deacon, pre- 
ment bendary, Sc. See Biskor, DEAN, Cc. 
K-ar, DIGNITY, as applied to the titles of 
nd it, nolemen, 6 nifies honour and authority. 
from As the omiſſion of -a name of dignity 
es the may be pleaded in abatement. of a writ ; 
ly may it be where a peer or nobleman, 
ce 4s udo has more than one abe dignity, 
they u not named by that which is molt 
, and noble. ans 
as the wn =_ 
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DIGNtTY, * the eecleſiaſtical ſenſe, is de- 
fined by canoniſts, an adminiſtration 
joined with juriſdiction and ſome power. 
4 Hrs prebendaries, therefore, without | 
juci liction, are not dignities. 
Dignities are ſometimes ſimple, lav 
times with eure of ſouls, and ſometimes 
with juriſdiction and adminiſtration ef 
ſacred things. Camden reckons in. 
England, including prebends, | 544 £e- 
_ elefiaſtical dignities, See the artiele 
Dio xirARx. 

DIG NIA, in the "IONS item of 65 
tany, an order o plants, or a ſubdiviſion 
occurring in moſt of the elaſſes eſtabliſned 
by Linnæus, intimating the: plant to have 
two ſtyles. See the article Bo TAN YT. 

DIHELIOS, in aſtronomy, a name given 
by Kepler to that ordinate of the eliiphs 
which paſſes through the focus, where 
the ſun is ſuppoſed to be placec. 


g DIJAMBUS, i in antient poetry, a double 


tambus,. See the article IaMBvus, 

DIJON, the capital of the province of 
Burgundy, i in France, fituated - on the 
river Ouche, 140 975 ſouth eaſt of * 
Paris: eaſt hes. 95 „ and north lat. 
479 157 

DIKE, a by tch, or voy he made for the 
palſage of waters. See the article 
Der,, 

Diks allo ſignifies a work of . timber, 
earth, faſcines, &c. raiſed to oppole the 
entrance ot the. waters of the ſea, Aa. 
river, lake, Oc. | 
The, moſt ſtupendous Works os this 
kind are the Dikes of Holland, See the 
article SLU:CE. | 

DIKE-REEVE, an officer who kan care of 
the dikes and drains 1 in Lincolnſhire. 


DILAPIDATION, in law, a wakteful 


deſtroying or letting buildings, eſpecially | 
parſonage houſes, &c.. run to decay, fer 
want of neceſſary reparation. ,, If the 
clergy negle&t to repair, the houſes be- 
longing to their henefices, the biſhop. may 
ſequeſter the profits thereof for that pur- 
pole. And in theſe caſes, a proſecution 
may be brought; either in, Abe {piruual 
; court, or at common Jaw, againſt the 
incumbent himſelf, ur 22ainit his executor. * 
or adminiſtrator. 1128 | 
DILATATION, in phyſics, 4 motion of | 
the parts of any body, by which it is % 
expanded as to occupy, A greater . ſpace. 
This expanſive motion depends upon the 
elaſtic power of the body, whence. it ap- 
dein 38 dilatation is different ſrom rarę- 
e don, 
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ti: | 
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and energy of 
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FACTION. 


Gaſſendus and his followers affirm, that 


dilatation, by whatever cauſe it is-produ- 
_ ced, cannot happen without vacuities in- 
terſperſed in the parts of the expanded 
body; on the other hand, the Carte- 
fans teach that dilatation is performed 
by the intruſion or intromiſſion of ſome 
ſubtile matter into the pores of the di- 
The moderns obſerve, that bodies, which 
being compreſſed, and afterwards left at 


liberty to reftore themſelves perfectly, 


endeavour to dilate themſelves with the 
ſame force, whereby they were com- 
preſſed, and accordingly they ſuſtain a 
force, and raiſe a weight equal to that 


dy which they were compreſſed. They 


likewiſe remark, that bodies in dilating 
by their elaſtic power, exert a greater 
Force at the beginning of their diJatation 
than towards the end, as being at firſt 
more compreſſed : and the greater the 
compreſſion, the greater the elaſtic power 
Gitatation. Wherefore 

theſe three, the compreſſing power, the 
compreſſion,” and the elaſtic power, are 
always equal. Again, the motion where- 
by compreſſed bodies reſtore themſelves 
is for the moſt part accelerated.” Thus 
an arrow ſhot from a bow does not 
vit the ſtring till after it be perfeQly re- 
red to its natural ſtate; nor does the 


arrow move ſwifter than the ſtring :; and 

if the ſtring before it hath perfectly re- 

ſtored itſelf be ſtopped, the arrow will 
not go its full length; a proof that it 


is continually acquiring a new impetus 


from the ſtring. 


It may however happen, that where the 
compreſſion is only partial, the motion 
of dilatation ſhall not be accelerated, but 
retarded, as appears in the compreſſion 


of ſoft bread, ſpunge, gauze, Ec, 
DILATATION, in furgery and anatomy, 


denotes the widening the orifice of a 
wound; or the diſtenſon of any veſſel, 
or the like. 


DILATATORES, in anatomy, a name 
wen to ſeveral muſcles in the human 


dody ; as, 1. Dilatores ale naſi, a pair 
of muſcles which ſerve to elevate the 


noſe, and are very various-m-different 


ſubjects. In general, however, they are 
two on each fide, though even in this 
they vary extremely, and ſometimes are 


5 [ 934] 
faction, this laſt being produced by the 
means of heat, See the article RARE« 
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ſo thin and fine as ſcarce to be per. 


_ ceptible.” They are alſo called the pyra- 


midalis and myrtiformis. See the article 
PYRAMIDALIS, &c, 
2. Dilatatores urethrz, of which the 


tranſverſi ariſe from the tubercle of the 
os iſchium on each fide, and are inſerted 
into the poſterior part of the bulb of the 


urethra : they are not quite determinate 
and certain, however, either in their 
origin or inſertion, and ſometimes te 
are wholly wanting. When they a 
they dilate 'the urethra in its poſterior 
part, The dilatator poſticus ariſes from 
the anterior part of the ſphinQer of the 
anus, and is inſerted into the poſterior 
and lower part of the acceleratores, or 
elſe into the lower part of the bulb of 
the urethta. Some have taken this 
muſcle for a part of the ſphinQer ani, 
See the article SPHINCTER. | 


. DILEMMA, in logic, an argument con- 


fiſting of two or more - propoſitions, 
which divides the whole into all its parts, 
or members, by a disjunctive propo- 
ſition, and then infers ſomething con- 
cerning each part, which is finally re- 
ferred to concerning the whole. 

Inſtances of this are frequent, as, In 
4 this life we muſt either obey our vi- 
« cjous inclinations, or reſiſt them: to 
« 9bey them will bring and ſorrow; 
6 to reſiſt them is laborious and painſul: 
** therefore, we cannot be perfectly free 
& from ſorrow and pain in this life,” 
A dilemma becomes faulty or ineffeftu- 
al three ways, Firſt when the members 
of the diviſion are not well oppoſed, or 
not fully enumerated : for then the 
major is falſe. Secondly, when what 
is aſſerted concerning each part is not 
juſt, then the minor is not true, Thirdly, 
when it may be retorted with equal 
force upon him who utters it. There was 
a famous antient inſtance of this caſe, 
wherein a dilemma was retorted. Euath- 
lus promiſed Protagoras a reward when 


he had taught him the art of pleading; 


and it was to be paid the firſt day he 

ained any cauſe in court, After a con- 
fderadle time, Protagoras goes to la 
with Euathlus for the reward, and uſes 
this dilemma. Either the cauſe will 
« go on my fide or on yours: if the 


* cauſe goes on my fide, you mult pay 


« me according to the ſentence of the 

« judge: if the cauſe goes __ 
C6 me Accoran 

Ae, you muſt Pay e 4 . 

: 


when 
ling; 
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« muſt pay the reward.” But Euathlus 
retorted the dilemma thus. Either I 


*« ſhall. gain the cauſe, or loſe it. If I 
«c gain 6 


« the judge: but if I loſe the cauſe, no- 
« thing will be due to you according to 
« my , bargain, Therefore, whether I 
«loſe or gain the cauſe, I will not pay 
«.you, for nothing will be your due,” 
A dilemma is ae deſcribed, as tho 
it always proved the abſurdity, incon- 
veniencs, or unreaſonableneſ of ſome 
opinion. or practice, and this is the moſt 
common defign of it. But it is. plain, 
that it may. be uſed to. prove the, truth or 


advantage of any ching propoſed. . As, 


% In heaven we ſhall, either have de- 
« fires, or not: if we have; no deſires, 


« then we have full ſatis faction: if we 


« have defires, they ſhall be ſatisfied as 


« faſt as they ariſe : therefore, in heaven 


« we ſhall be completely ſatisfied.” . 

This ſort of argument may be.compoſed 
of three or more members, and may be 
ealled trilemma, It is alſo called fllo- 
giſmus cur nut us, a horned, ſyllogiſm; its 
horns being ſo diſpoſed, that if you avoid 
the one, you run againſt the other. It 
is allo called crocodilinus, by reaſon that 


5 


into the, Nile, and purſues ſuch. as fly 
it, to deſtroy. 

adyerſary 9 75 affirms or denies in this 
vantage SIAN 133388 : * 
DILL, ANETHUM,, in botany, a genus of 


the pentandria digynia claſs. of plants, 
e compound flower of which is uni- 


of five lanceolated petals, bending in- 
wards : the fruit is naked, ovated, com- 
preſſed, and ſeparable into two parts ; 
and the, ſeeds are two in number, ſub- 
onal, conyex, and, ſtriated on one fide, 
and plane on the other. ; 


* 


o this genus Linnæus likewiſe reſers 
that its ſeeds, are not membranaceous at 
the edge, like thoſe of, dill... 8 

e leeds of dill are recommended as 
pf carminatives. | 2 | 
"LEMBURG, a city. of the circle of 

* Upper Rhine, in Germany, about 

oy miles north of Francfort, and ſub- 

| to the hoyſe of Naſſau: eaſt longi- 


de 80 g* and no 9 46 
ILLEN and north latitude 50® 457. 


ö 
« your bargain. Therefore, whether the 


« cauſe goes for me, or againſt me, you 


e cauſe, then nothing will be 
« due to you according to the ſentence of 


as the crocodile leads ſuch as follow it, 
them; ſo, whatever the 


kind of Allogilm, is turned to his ad- 


form; the particular ones all conſiſting. 


ſeine], which. differs only from dill, in - 


GEN, a city of Swabia, in Ger - 
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many, ſituated on the Danube, abaue 


twenty miles north eaſt of Ulm: eaſt 
long. 10 207, and north lat. 48% 40. 
DILLENTA, in botany, à genus of the 
polyandria-polygynia claſs of plants ; the 
corolla of which conſiſts of five cori- 
aceous, large, roundiſh,, and hollow pe- 
_ tals: the fruit is roundiſh, and external- 
ly covered with a number of capſules, 


which arg oblong, and divided by a fur- 
row z within, there is a large column or 
pulpous receptacle: the ſeeds. are nume- 


rous, and very ſmall ; and nidulated un- 
« derneath the capſules. - _ Sp. 


= 


DILUTING, in chemiſtry, is to render a 


body liquid ; or, if it were liquid before, 


to render it. more ſo, by the addition. of 
a thinner thereto. |. "Theſe tunes thus 
added, are called diluents, or dilutors. 
It is requiſite for a diluent, that it be 


fluid, that it be more fluid than the 


liquor to be diluted; and finally, that it 
retaĩn its fluidity after a mixture. It is 
obſerved, that there is no body \endued 
with theſe three properties beſides water. 
Wine indeed is ſaid to dilute; but its di- 


luent power depends on its quality, join- 


ed with its ſtimulating force. Water, if 
it be made warm, dilutes the more. 


DIMENSION, in geometry, is either ih 
length, breadth, or thickneſs ;_ hence a 


line hath one dimenſion, wiz. length 3 a 
ſuperficies two, wiz. length and breadth; 
and a body, or ſolid, has three, to wit, 
length, breadth and thickneſs,  — 
DIMENSION is alſo uſed with regard to 
the power of the roots of an equation, 
which are called the dimenſions of that 
root; as in a cubic equation, the higheſt 
power has three dimenſions, Sc. 
DIMINISHED coLUmN, in architecture. 
See the article COLUMN... - 17 
DIMINISHED INTERVAL, in - muſic, is a 
defective interval, or an interval that is 
ſhort of its juſt quantity, by a leſſer ſemi- 
tone, Sc. See the article INTERVAL. 


 DIMINUTTHON, in architecture, a con- 


traction of the upper part of a column, 


that of the lower part. 
It ly commences. from one third 
of the height of the column. i 
Vitruvius would have the diminution. of 
columns different according to their 
height, and not according to their dia- 
meter. But this rule is not found to 
have been obſerved in the antique. Me. 


Perrault obſerves, that a difference f 


orders does not infer a difference in di- 
minutions, and Mr, Le Clerc ſays, all 


by which its diameter is made leſs than 


diminuj-ᷣ 


N 


L 


* 


DIM 


dminutions of columns ought to be 
more or leſs ſenſible according as the 

orders are more or leſs delicate. For 

mſtance, in the Tuſcan order, where the 
column is fifteen modules high, the di- 
minution under the aſtragal may be fire 
minutes and a half, In the Doric order, 
where the column is ſixteen modules, 
the diminution may be but five minutes. 
In the Tonic, where the column is eigh- 
teen modules, the diminution may be but 
four minutes anda half; and in the Co- 
" xinthian, no more than four. Diminu- 

tians oe as differently adjuſted in antique 


- 


buildings, as in different modern au- 


thors. 


Diurx urrox, in heraldry, a term uſed for 


what the french call briſures, and we de- 
- nominate differences more uſually. See 
the article DIFFERENCE. 

* DiitxvT1ON, in law, is where the plaintiff 
or defendant in a writ of error alledges to 
the court, that part of the record remains 
in the inferior court not certified, and 

« therefore prays, that it may be certified 
by certiorari. Diminution cannot be al- 
"Jedged of what is fully certified, but of 
ſomething that is wanting, as the want 
of an original, or a warrant of attorney, 


Drwm1XUT1ON, in muſic, is when there are 


ſeveral} words which are to make tones, 
and fcveral quick motions in a cadence, 
feveral quavers, ſemi-quavers, &c. cor- 
refponding to a crotchet or minum, as 
when a ſemi-breve is divided into two 
minims, four crotchets, &c, Of this there 
are feveral kinds, and it done in conjoint 
degrees, it is called trilii, tremoli, cir- 
coli mezzi, group, tirate, and if in dif- 
joint degrees, it is faid to be done per 
Aa 6 
DimIiNUTION, in rhetoric, the exagger- 
" ating what you have to ſay by an ex- 
reſſion that ſeems to diminiſh it, 
DiMINUTIVE, in grammar, a word 
formed from ſome other, to ſoften or di- 
miniſh the force of it, or to ſignify a 
thing is little in its kind. Thus cellule is 
a diminutive of cell, globule of globe, 
hillock of hill. The Italians abound in 
diminutives: the French are a good deal 


more reſerved: in engliſh we have very 


few. The Latins, and eſpecially Catul- 
Jus, uſe them as expreſſions of blandiſh- 
ment, and in that language, as well as in 
the Italian, French and Engliſh, they are 
generally termed from primitives by the 
addition of a few leiters or ſyHables. 


They have a very pretty effect in that ce- 
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mV. 
lebrated addreſs of Adrian to his depart. 
ing ſou!, which begins, | 
 Animula, vagula, blandula, 
Hoſpes comeſque corporis, &c. 
DIMISSORY LETTERS, in the antient 
chriſtian church, were letters granted to 
the clergy, when they were to remove 
from their own dioceſe, and ſettle in 
another, to teſtify that they had the 
biſhop's leave to depart; In the canon - 
law, dimiſſory letters are ſuch as ate 
uſed when à candidate for holy orders 
has a title in one dioceſe, and is to be 
_ ordained in another: in which caſe the 
proper dioceſan ſends his letters directed 
to the ordaining biſhop, giving leave 
that the bearer may be ordained to ſuch 
a cure within his diſtrict. - Perſons infe- 
'rior to biſhops' cannot grant theſe letters, 
unleſs by ſpecial commiſſion; or unleſs 
the biſhop be at a great diſtance, m which 
. caſe the vicar general may grant ſuch li- 
cence ;z as the chapter may do, ſede va- 
— Tf ; 
DIMOERITZ, in church-hiftory, a name 
given to the Apollinarians, from their ſe- 
parating the underſtanding from the hu- 
"man foul of Chriſt. 7 
DIMNESS oF $1GHT, a diſorder in horſes, 
proceeding from blood-ſhotten eyes. If 
the ball of the eye be ſound, the cure is 
effected by keeping the horſe warm, with 
a hood of linen cloth fitted tg his head; 
and anointing the eyelids twice a day, 
with a compoũtion of ſugar-candy, honey, 
and white roſe-water, In two or three 
days, the eyes will be well again, after 
which the creature ſhould be blooded, 
In this diſorder, you ought by no means 
to clip or meddle with the bladders on any 
part of the eye. he 
DINANT, a town of Germany, in the 


biſhopric of Liege, ſitoated on the rirer 


Maele, about 12 miles ſouth of Namur: 
eaſt long. 4® 5o/, and north lat, 5018, 
Divaxr is alſo the name of a town of 
Brittany, in France, about ten miles ſouth 
of St. Malo: welt longitude 25 5', and 
north Jatitude 48% 0. 
DINGELFING,' a town of Bavaria, in 
Germany, fituated on the river Ifer, 
twenty miles ſoum of Landſhut: ealt 
longitude 12 407, and north latitude 
48 300. 2 27 5 
DINGLE, a port town of Ireland, in the 
county of Derty, and province of Mun. 
ſter, ſituated on Dingle-bay, 74 miles. 
welt of Limerick: weft longitude 10“ 
/ . 4 2 
18, and nor th latitude 52 DING WI, 
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end of the Cromarty-hay, in the county 
of Roſs : welt longitude 4? 15˙, north la- 
titude 59® %. „ 
It claſſes with Dornoch, Wick, and Kirk- 


wall. | 


A ao 
DINKELSPIEL, a city of Swabia, about. 


WEL, or Dic Wat, à parliament- 
— of Scotland, ſituated at the weſt, 


pened to have a larger or leſſer ter- 
ritory under its juriſdiction. "Diocels 
were originally called w2puxac,] parifhes, 
by which, name is to be underſtood. the 
_ epiſcopa] city, with the country places 
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'dioteſes, ſome being very large, others 


very ſmall, according as. each city hap- 


and. villages round it. The name dio- 


forty miles north of Ulm, eaſt long 20 + ceſe began firſt to be uſed in the fourth 


147, and north lat. 497. 


DINNER, che meal taken about the middle 


of the day. Fed "es 
It is generally agreed to be the moſt fa- 


to eat ſparingly at ſupper. This is the 
reneral re 488 us. The French, 


however, in imitation of the antient Ro- 


mans, defer their good cheer to the even- 


ing, and Bernardinns Paternus, an emi 
nent italian phyſician, maintains it to be 


lutary to make a plentiful dinner, and © 


four in Wales. Wy 
i- DIOCLESIAN xyocna, in chronology. 


century, when the exterjor polity of the 
church began to be. formed upon the mo- 
.* del of the roman empire. 


. 


England, in regard to its ecclefiaftieal 


ſtate, is divided into two provinces, Viz. 


Canterbury and York, and each pro- 


vince into ſubordinate dioceſes, of which | 
there are twenty-two in England, and 


* 


See the artiele EPOCHA., 


the' moſt wholeſome method, in a treatiſe DIQCLIA, dead,, in grecian antiquity, 


expreſsly on the ſubje&, _ 
The 


grand Tartar, emperor of China, 


. 
>» 


a feſtival Kept in honour of Diocles, who 
died in defence of a youth he loved. 


after he has dined, makes publication by . DIOCTAHEDRIA, ia natural hiſtory, 
his heralds,” that he gives leave for all 2 genus of pellucid and cryſtalliform 


the other Kings and potentates of the earth 


. 


to go to dinner, xs if they waited for his 


leave. 


DIOCESE, denotes a particular diſtrist, 
or diviſion, under the direction and go- 


vernment of a biſnop. 55 
It is the general opinion, that the chriſtian 
church, in the modelling her own ex- 


ſpars, compoſed of two octangular py- 
ramids, joined baſe to baſe, without any 


intermediate column. Of theſe ſome have 


long pyramids, others ſhort and ſharp- 


pointed ones, and others ſhort and obtuſe- 


inted ones; the two former ſpecies be- 


ing found in the Hartz · ſoreſt, and the laſt 


in'the mines of Cornwal. 


ternal polity, followed the ſtate and di- DIODIA, in botany, a genus of the didy- 


vihon of the roman empire, and that the 
eocleſiaſtical magiſtracy was 1 
formed upon the plan of the civil. As 


the empire therefore was divided into 


provinces” and” dioceſes, (a dioceſe, ac - 


cording to Conſtantine's diſtribution, 
ä ſeveral provinces under 
the direction of a general magiſtrate) ſo 
the church ſet-up her metropolitical and 
patriarchal er, the metropolitan 
biſhops anſwering to the civil ma ſtriſtrates 
of 1 the patriarchs to the 
civi 


namia-angioſpermia claſs of plants, the 
corolla of which conſiſts of a ſingle petal, 
of the ringent kind, The tube 1s ſlender 
and longer than the cup, the upper lip is 
erect and biſid, the lower lip is patent, 
and divided into two lanceolated ſeg- 


ments. The fruit is an oval quadrangu- 


Jar capſule, coronated, . formed of two - 
valves, and containing two cells: the 
ſeeds are ſingle, of an ovato-oblong 
figure, ſmooth and flat on one fide, and 
convex on the other. 


magiſtrates of dioceſes. This is to DIOECIA, in the linnæan ſyſtem of bo- 


de underſteod of the ſtate of the church, 
after the empire became chtiſtian. See 
the articles METROPOLITAN, PATRI- 
ARchs, PROVINCE, Se. 
2 that à dioceſe, during the 
three firſt centuries, was never more than 
uch a number of people as could meet, 
und ordinarily did meet, in a ſingle con- 
Fregation: others extend the limits of 
oh dioceſes, ſo to 1 a 
| city,” and the region about it, 
And this is the 3 of that great 
Ve! 3 in the extent ef antient 


tany, the twenty-ſecond claſs of plants, 
comprehending all thoſe which have the 
male and female parts of fructification, 


or the ſtamina and piſtil, on diftint 
lants of the ſame kind; in which re- 
Ty they bear ſome analogy to qua- 
Irupeds, whoſe males and females.are 
likewiſe diſtindt. See BoTAny. 


To this claſs belong the willow, hemp. 


poplar, juniper, piſtacchia, yew, Sc. 


in all which, the female plants alone 


produce ſeeds ; but even theſe prove bar - 


ren, ualefs planted near the male plants, 
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Jo as to be within the reach of the fariga dig egg, PERtON, in chronology. See 


"Fezcundans. Sce ARINA FOECUNDANS. 
DIOMEDIS avis, In ornithology, a 2 
of the duck-kind, about, 8; 4 of the 
common hen, and of a duſky brown-co- 
Jour,” ſaid” t6:he peculiar to the land 
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over all Gee "bu ated- at 
Athens had more weden m cere- 
monious "ſuperſtition than in any ot er 
part ' for the On numbered by 
them 1 the chief archon had a ſhare i 2 


chat officiated 5 were 5 . ad; 


alles, > G4 "RY ſet, apart for 
pg girth, and 

nowing "ceremonies : firſt | A veſſel of 
'brou; "hats warfen da oat; 
then 15 e bet of fi IS 1 
after all the halli. ab ſome of them, 
It was uſps] r the worſhippers in th 


garments e the 
tic” tions concernin as wh ai 


put on fawn kits. Foe linen and,mitzes,? / 
carried thy ri, drums, pipes, flutes, and 
Tattl=s, and crowned. chemſeſves with 
| a of trees, facred to Bacchus, 
ach were the ivy, vine, fir, Sc. Some 
imitated /Silenus, Pon, and the Wege 
"expoling | themſelves f in comical les, 
and antic motions : ſome rode upon aſſes, 
others drove goats to the ſlaughter, In 
this r manner, perſons of both ſexes. ran 
about the hills, deſarts, and other places, 
wagging their heads, dancing in ridicu- 
1ous' poſtures,” filling the air with bide- 


| ©us noiſes and yelling, perſonating peo · 


ple diſtrafted, and cry ing aloud, Ede 
kite, B: AX or „ Rixxe, or lod2uxs, ,or 
» Br. x: 
In fomt of the feſtivals, a company of 
men chile, Hips, carried long pole: 
vt the er with were fixed things in 
fbrm mars "privities, The Ne, 
dr my Fa oa of 12585 bus, was a W 
eſſent. fats. . 
pioN Vs“ N in lan antiquity, ap 
appel,ati/h Fs ts all manner of thea» 
eric cnf-rrmgin+-nt-, from their being la- 


Tx RAE Bacchus, 1 
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510 n. e 
dernen 4 name wetimes 
25 for. the hole Pierce, in Uh of 


an ſtruments,,, Ses the the ar- 


BIOPTRA * age oo the ine 


See SPECULUM:. 


0 Pf —. At 
8, the | every of. 3 

which con- 
7255 s of light 


ren mediums 
b bn m 9k, 1 5 and eſpecially 
I leyſes. isa, 


LENs 125 
515558 53. in 12 Fl onus 7 the 
*Jioecia-hexandria class of plants, having 


no, corolla, in either, the male or female 


owers : the fruit is 2. compreſſed large 

.capſule,,c A triangular, form,  contain- 

N ee ,apd divided into three 

$1 the ſeeds are two, compreſſed, and 

e arge membranaceous 

8051 of 

108 dernepa, in recian anti- 

7 1 a TEK kept in . the 

Dioſcuri or. Cs argos Pollux, wherein 

* the aſſiſtants eee of the 
gifts of Bacchu „ „ 1 

Dlos MA, in botany, nus of Rav” 

. plants, the 

e ll able .confiſts of five obtuſely 


.oxeo-patent tals, 

of the rage the cup i the Rut is 

poſed of five capſules, adhering toge- 

— bs ie inner ſides, and containing 

* 2; bagle, eat. and rp (pains 
oval ſeed, | | 

DIOSPYRQS, 'DATE-PLUM, in botany, a 
genus of the oRandria-digynia - claſs of 
plants, called by; Turnefort, guaiacana, 
the flower of which i is monopetalous, ve. 
ry ſmall, 17 41 of, an oval campanulated 
figure 4. ruit is, a large globoſe and 
ps berry, containing a few 

arp: 777 ov dan. See plate 

XLIj-fg,.s..,,. \ 

Di ent. in anzient pharmacy, th 
ſcotiæ, ſediment, or calx of melted 4 
per, gathered in the furnace, . when 
metal was run out 
There are ſuppoled_ to be three ſpecies of 
diphryges, one, made of a clay, or bel 
dried in the ſun; another made of mar- 
caſito, or pyrites burnt; anda —— that 
of the fæces: of _— 

Corr. TY 4449710 

The laſt dipheyges, hich ones 43 op 
per, is 2 a gent, an 

mently thetongue bo 
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* of which burnt oker, though ſold. for 
diaphryges, is deſtitute, It is an aſtrin- 
gent, à potent cleanſer, abſterſive and 
drier, repreſſes excreſcences of fleſh, in- 
duces malignant and - ſpreading ulcers to 


cerate, diſcuſſes. an abſoeſs. 
DIPHTHONG, $:90:ſy@-, in grammar, a 
double yowel, or the mixture of twe vow- 
els pronounced together, ſo as to make 
one ſyllable. See the article VowEL. 
The Latins pronounced the two vowels 
in their diphthongs, ae or æ, oe or æ, 
much as we do, only that the one was 
heard much weaker than the other, tho' 
the diviſion was made with all the deli - 
cacy imaginable, Diphthongs, with re- 
gard to the eyes, are diſtinguiſned from 
thoſe with regard to the ears: in the for- 
mer, either the particular ſound of each 


"By + — L v 
vowel is heard in the pronunciation, or 


the ſound of one of them is drowned ; 
or, laſlly, a new ſound, different from ei- 


ther, reſults from both i the firſt of theſe 


only are real diphthongs, as being ſuch 
both to the eye and the ear. Diphthongs 
with regard to the ear are either formed 
of two vowels, meeting in the ſame ſyl- 
lable, or vowels whoſe ſounds are ſeveral- 
ly heard; qr of three yowels in the ſame 
ſyllable, which only afford two ſounds 


in the pronunciation. Engliſh diphthongs, 


with regard to the eye and ear, are 

ai, au, ea, ee, oi, oo, ou. Improper engliſh 

diphthongs, with regard to the eye only, 

are da, ea, eo, eu, ze, et, 0A, de, ue, Wi. 
DIPLASIASMUS, in medicine, a redu- 
. plication of diſeaſes, , | 

This word is alſo uſed far two muſcles of 

the arm, which ſerve to turn it round, 
DIPLOE, in anatomy, the ſoft meditulli- 
um, or medullary ſubſtance, which lies. 
betwixt the two laminæ of the bones of the 
cranjum, See the article CRANIUM. 


by colleges, ſocieties, &c. to a clergyman 
to exerciſe. the miniſterial function, or 
toa phyſician to practiſe the profeſſion, &c. 
after paſſing. examination, or admitting 
him to a degree. 8 


* 


Duron, in chemiſtry, &c. 2 dauble veſ- 


to be ated upon, in avother larger 
veſſel, full of water, and to this laſt the 
fire is to be Ariel „e oe 
oN Dius, in the ſeri ture · language, 
We ho — a 15 certain 

de which was af yery Jittle xalye : our 
Kanſlation of th 3 — 


e paſſage is, Ars not tao 


. ' 
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cicatrize, and mixed with turpentine, or 


DIPLOMA, an inftrument or licence given 


el, To boil in diplomate, is to ſet one 
veſſel, containing the ingredients intend- 


e 1 AAS 
* 


_ Jharrows ſold for two farthings? In St; 
Matthew, who relates the ſame thing, 
we read, Are not tao ſparrows ſold for a 
_ Jarthing? The greek reads afſarion in- 
- Read of as, See As. TL 
Dr. Acbuthnot ſays that this coin was at 
firſt libralis, or of a pound weight, and 
that evꝭn when diminithed, it retained the 
name {bella ; ſo that dipondjus denoted 
two aſes, | 428 
DIPPING, among miners, ſigniſies the in- 
terruption, or breaking off, of the veins 
of ore; an accident that gives them a 
great deal of trouble before they can diſ- 
cover the ore again. 
DiePING NEEDLE, or INCLINATORY 
EE DTR. See the article NEEDLE. 
DIPSACUS, TEASEL,. in botany, a ge- 
nus of the tetrandria-monogyai- claſs. of 
plants, the flower of which conſiſts of 
only one tubular ere&, petal, divided into 
four ſegments at the meuth; its fruit is 
a common receptacle, of a conical figure, 
beſet with long ſcales, and containing a 
ſingle columnar ſeed with a marginaceous 
rim. See plate LXXIII. fig. 2, | 
The leaves of wild teaſel are recommend - 
ed againſt flatulencies, and crudities of 
the ſtomach. 95 di4 7 
DIPTERA, in the hiſtory of - inſets, that 
order of inſets which have only td 
wings, and uuder each of them a ſtyle 
or oblong body, terminated by a protube- 
Trance, or head, and called a balancer; 
DIPTERE, or DIPTERON, in the. antient 
architecture, ſignified a temple ſurround- 
ed with two rows of columns, which form 
. a ſort of porticos, called wings, or iſles. - 
Pſeudo-diptere is the ſame, except that 
inſtead of the double row of columns, 
this was only encompaſſed with a row of 
ſingle ones. | | 1 
DIPTOTES, in grammar, are ſuch nouns 
as have only two caſes, as ſuppetiæ, ſup- 


” 


tetiat, &c. | | 
DIP TYCHA, $:#vxa, in antiquity, a pube 
lie regiſter, in which were written, the 
names of the conſuls and other magiſtrates 
among the heathens; and among the 
chriſtians, they were a, ſort of tablets, on 
one of which were written the names of 
the deceaſed, and on the other thoſe of the 
living pätriarchs, biſhops, Cc. or thoſe 
who had done any ſervice to the church, 
fox whom prayers were offered, the dea · 
con reading the names at maſs. . 
It is certain there were prophane diptycha 
in the greek empire, as well as ſacred 
ones in the greek church. The prophane. 
dipiycha were frequently ſeat as a preſent 
6 D 2 = ®Q 
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to princes, &c, on which occaſion they 
.* were finely gilt and embelliſhed, and uſu- 
ally of ivory. © Carrion ſuppoſes that ſuch 
—— were at firſt made to perſons who 
had been nominated quæſtors, to whom 
they were uſeſul. Hence aroſe the cuſtom of 


* -Siptycha in the antient chriſtian church; 


where ſome diſtinguiſh three ſorts of dip- 
tycha, one wherein the names of biſho 
only were written, ſuch eſpeciaHy as had 
been governors of that particular church; 
a n ſecond, in which the names of the liv- 
ing were written, ſuch in particular as 
were eminent for any office or dignity, 
or ſome benefaction or good. work, in 
which rank were biſhops, emperors, and 
magiſtrates: laſtly, a third, containing 
the names of ſuch as were deceaſed in ca - 
tholie communion. To eraſe a perſon's 
name out of theſe books, was the ſame 
thing as declaring him a heretic, or ſome 
way deviating from the faith, +: 


DIR A, in botany, a genus of the ofan- 


dria monogynia claſs of plants, without any 
calyx ; the corolla conſiſts of a ſingle cla · 
vated petal; the fruit is a berry, in which 
is a ſingle cell, containing only one ſeed. 
DIRECT, in arithmetic, The rule of three 
direct, is oppoſite to the rule of three in- 


, verſe, See the articles RULE OF THREE 


and PROPORTION, ' | 
Diazer, in aſtronomy. A planet is ſaid 
to be direct, when it appears to an ob- 
ſerver on the earth to go forward in the 
zodiac, or according to the ſucceſſion of 
the ſigns, See the article PLANET. 
Direct, in matters of genealogy, is un- 
dierſtood of the principal line, or the line 
of aſcendants and deſcendants ; in contra- 
diſtinction to the collateral line. The 
beirs in the direct line always precede 
thoſe in the collateral lines, 5 
D1RECT RAY, in optics, is a ray flowing 
from a point of a viſible object directly to 
the eye, thro' one and the ſame medium. 
D1&ecT eaſt and weſt dials, dials drawn 
upon planes that directly face the eaſt and 
| welt points of the horizon, or parallel to 
the meridian, See the article DAL. 
DirRECT ſouth and north dials are thoſe 
which face directly the north and ſouth 
points of the horizon, or parallel to the 
prime vertical circle, See the articles DIAL 
and DIALLING, . IT 
DIRECTION, in mechanics, ſignifies the 
line or path of a body's motion, along 
which it endeavours to proceed, accord- 


ing to the force impreſſed upon it. See 


the articles Line and MoT10N, --- 
Ae f DIRECTION, that formed by the 
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DIR 
lines of direction of two conſpiring 
Quantity of D | uſed b 
tity of DIRECTION, a term u 
. for the product of 
the velocity of the common center of gra- 
vity of a ſyſtem of bodies, by the ſum of 
their quantities of matter: this is nowiſe 
altered by any colliſions among the bodie: 
themſelves, 

Magnetical DIiRECT1ON denotes the ten- 

dency of the load · ſtone, and other mag- 
netic bodies, to certain points called their 
poles : thus, a magnetical needle always 
preſents one of its ends towards the north 
pole of the world, and the other towards 

«the ſouth le, 

DIRECTOR, in commercial polity, a per- 
ſon who has the management of the af- 
fairs of a trading company : thus we ſay 

the directors of the 1 
South ſea- company, Cc. See the article 
COMPANY, 3 
The directors are conſiderable proprietors 
in the ſtocks of their reſpective compa- 
nies, being choſen by plurality of votes 
from among the body of proprietors, The 

dutch Eaſt- india company have ſixty ſuch 
directors; that af France, twenty one; 
the britiſh Eaſt- india company has twen- 
ty-four, including the chair-man, who 
may be re · elected for four years ſucceſ- 

ſively. Theſe laſt have ſalaries of 150 l. 

a year each, and the chair-man 2001, 
They meet atleaſt once a week, and com- 
monly oftener, being ſummoned as occa- 

- hon requires. | 
But behdes theſe directors, who reſide in 

Europe, and there ſuperintend the gene- 
ral qxconomy of the trading companies, 
there are alſo officers belonging to them 
in Afia, Africa, and America, under the 
title of direQors-general, and, by an ho- 

nourable abbreviation, generals. The 
Engliſh give theſe the title of preſidents, 
whereof there uſed to be two in the Ealt- 
indies, one at Surat, and the other at 
Bantam. They have the abſolute diſpo- 
ſal of all the company's effects, regu- 
late their trade, eftabliſh new compting- 
houſes, and command all the merchants, 
and even captains of ſhips ; make pre- 
ſents to princes, treat with them, make 
peace and war with them, Cc. It is true, 
they have a council, but one entirely ſub- 
ſervient to their pleaſure. * | 

DinECToOR, in ſurgery, a grooved probe, 
to direct the edge of the knife or ſciſſacs, 

in opening ſinuſes, or fiſtulæ, that by this 

means the ſubjacent veſſels, nerves, an 

- tendons may remain unhurt. The — 
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y ment at the upper part of it, ſee plate 

LXXIII. fig. 3. no 1. ſerves for a han- 
y dle; though ſometimes that end is made 
if in the form of a ſpoon, as in n* 2. to 
P contain powders to ſprinkle upon waunds 
of or ulcers: Tometimes alſo it is forked at 
le the end, to divide the frenum of the 
es tongue, as in ne 3. | 


DIRECTOR, in anatomy, the ſame with the 


n- erector penis. See ERECTOR,” 
8 DIRIGENT, or Dix EC TAIx, a term in 
eir geometry, ſignifying the line of motion, 
58 along which the deſeribent line or ſurface 
th is carried in the geneſis of any px or - 
ds ſolid figure: thus, if the line A B (plate 
LXXIII. fig. 4.) move along the line 
ere AC, ſo that the point A always keeps 


af in the line AC, a parallelogram, as 


ſay ABCD, will be formed, of which the 
Dy, fide A B is the deſcribent, and the line 
cle AC the dirigent; ſo alſo, if the ſurface 
AB CD be ſuppoſed to be carried along 
tors CE, in a poſition always paiallel] to it- 
pa- ſelf, in its firſt ſituation, the ſolid ADFH, 
otes will be formed, where the ſurface AD 
The is the deſcribent, and the line CE the 
uch dirigent. | 


ne; DIRITTA, in muſic, a term iatimating 
ven- that the piece is to be played or ſung in 
who conjoint degrees: thus, contrapunto alla 
cceſ- diritta, according to Angelo Berardi, is 
col, when one is obliged to raiſe or fall the 
001, voice by the ſame degree, 7. e. an 
-0M- equal number aſcending or deſcending, 
ca- 


without n a leap, even of the in- 
terval of a third. | 
DIRSCHAW, or DiRsSCHAP, 2 town of 


ene Pruſſia, in the palatinate of Culm, fituat- 
nies, ed upon the Viſtula, half way betweeen 
them Dan zic and Ghnief, , 

er the DIS, an inſeparable particle prefixed to di- 
n ho vers words, the effect whereof is either 
The to give them a ſignification contrary to 
dente, what the ſimple words have, as diſoblige, 
Ealt diſobey, @c. or to ſignify a ſeparation, 
— at REN, Se. as diſpoſing, diftribut- 
Ipo u: Ke. | | 
regu- DISABILITY, in law, is when a perſon 
pting- 1: rendered incapable of inheriting lands, 
hants, or taking that benefit which otherwiſe he 
- might have done. 5 pete 
ma 


s true, the att of an anceſtor, by the act of the 
y ſub- party himſelf, by the act of God, or by 
the a of the law. | 

probe, Diſability by the act of an anceſtor is 
ciſſarsy Where a man being attainted by treaſon 
by = r felony, his blood becomes corrupted, 
$, an thereby his children are rendered in- 
: — capable to inherit. ee 
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Diſability may happen four ways, wiz. 
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n by, obligation, chat. 

upon the ſurrender of a leaſe, be will , 

grant a new, eſtate of the ſame premiſes _ 
to the leſſee, and afterwards he grants 


over the reverſion to another, wherehy.be - 
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is diſabled to perform his obligation. 
Diſability by the act of God, is where 
' a perlon is not ſaue memorie, not of _ 
ſound memory, which incapacitates him 
to make any grant, Cc. and in all caſes 
| where he gives or paſſes an eſtate from -. 
him, after his death, it may be diſag- -_- 
nulled and made void; though it is a. 
maxim in our law, that a man of full 
age ſha]l never be received to diſable his 
own perſon, 8 FE. WET 12 5 
Diſability by the act of the law, is where - 
one, by the ſole act of law, without any. 
thing done by him, is tendered inca ble 
of the benefit of he law, as an alien born, 
Se. 8 | >> 7. . ' | Web 
There are alſo, by the common law, other 
diſabilities, as, idiocy, infancy, and ca- 
verture, in reſpe& to the making of 
grants, Cc. and by ſtatute in many caſes g 
for papiſts are diſabled to make any prp- - 
ſentation to a church, or to puch | 
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take lands, &c, Officers not taking ths : 
oaths, to hold offices, &c, e 
DISARMING, in law, the prohibiting | 
| A 1 to wear arms. See ARMS» » 
It is en offence, by the common law gf 
England, for perſons to go or ride armed 
with dangerous and uncommon weaponss . 
though gentlemen may wear common ar- 
mour, aceording to their quality, It js \ 
alſo ordained by ſtatute, that no perſons _ 
ſhall came before the king's juſtices wia 
force of arms, on pain of impriſonment, * 
&c. | | * 
D1SARMING the lips of a borſe, in the m- 
nege, is the preventing them from taking 
off the true preſſure or appui of the moutb, 
when they happen to be ſq large as ta ca- 
ver the bars. St : 
DISBURDENING of trees, the taking off. 
part of the leaves and fruit, when too nu- 
merous,that thaſe left may grow the larger. 
DISC, diſcus, in antiquity, a quoit-made-- 


gers broad, and more than a foot long 
inclining to an oval figure, which they * 
hurled in the manner of a bowl, to a val 
diſtance, by the help of a leathern thong 
tied round the perſon's hand who threw 
it, and put through a hole in the middle, 
"Homer has made Ajax and Ulyſſes grew 
'artiſts at this ſport 3, and Ovid, when be 


brings in Apollo and Hyacinth playing 
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of ſtone, iron, or copper, five or ſix fin- | 
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mt it, gue an elegant deſcription of this 
exerciſe, lib, x. ver. 175. F 

Prsc, in aſtronomy, the body and face of 

tze ſun and moon, ſuch as it appears to 
us on the earth; or the body or face of 
the earth, ſuch as it appears to a ſpec- 
tator in the moon, &c, See DIAMETER, 
The diſe in eclipſes is ſuppoſed to be di- 
vided into twelve equal parts, called di- 

A * in a total eclipſe of the luminaries, 
whole diſc is obſcured ; in a partial 
- eclipſe, only a part thereof. 

- If we imagine a plane to paſs through 
the center of the earth, ſo that the line 
which joins the centers of the ſun and 

; earth, may be perpendicular to this plane, 
it will make on the ſurſace * earth a 
eircle, which will ſeparate the illuminat - 
ed hemiſphere of the earth from the dark. 
This circle, atherwiſe termed the cirele of 

illumination, Mr. Keil calls the illumi- 

_ mated diſc of the earth, which is directly 
' ſeen by a ſpectator placed at the diſtance 

of the moon, in the right line which joins 

the centers of the ſun and earth. All 
lines drawn from the center of the ſun to 
every ſingle point of the diſc are to be ac- 
counted parallel; and, therefore, ſince 
that line which is drawn to the center of 
the diſc is perpendicular to it, all the 
reſt will be perpendicular to it, and there- 
. fore all lines — from the center of 
the ſun, and paſſing through eve int 
of any circle was. the earth's e, 
when they are produced, will be perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the diſc. More- 
over, ' a ſpectator in the moon will ſee all 
countries, cities, and towns to move upon 
the diſc, which motion is occaſioned by 
che earth's rotation round its axis, and 
every point will have its way on the diſc : 
the bigneſs of the earth's diſc is to be eſti- 
mated by the angle under which the earth 
is ſeen from the moon. See EARTH. 

Disc, in botany, is an aggregate of florets 

forming, as it were, a plane ſurface, 

Disc, in optics, is the width of the aperture 
of teleſcopic glafſes, whatever their form 
be, whether plain, convex, concave, Cc. 

Dise, in the liturgy of the greek church, is 


nearly the ſame with the patena in the la- 


tin church. 

DISCERNING, or Pt15cERNMENT,among 
logicians, a faculty of the mind, whereby 
it diſtinguiſhes between the ideas. See 

Jopouzur and INTUITION, 


On this depends the evidence and certain- 


ty of ſeveral, even general, propoſitions 
which paſs for innate oo Hop "Xe 


lity, proceed fyum this clear diſcerning | 
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faculty of the mind, whereby it perceive 
two ideas to be the ſame, or different, In 
being able nicely to diſtinguiſh one thing 
from another, conſiſts, in a great meaſure, 
that exactneſs of judgment, and clear. 
[neſs of reaſon, which is obſervable in one 
man above another, To the well diſtin. 
guiſhing our ideas it (chiefly contribute, 
Gat they be clear and determinate z and 
when they are fo, it will not breed any 
confuſion or miſtake about them, though 
the ſenſes ſhould convey them from the 
ſame object differently on different occa- 
ſions. | 
DISCIPLE, one who learns any thing 
from another : thus, the foliowers of any 
teacher, philoſopher, &c. ate called diſ- 
ciples. In the chriſtian ſenſe. they were 
followers of Jeſus Chriſt, in general; 
but in a more reftrained ſenſe, the diſci- 
ples denote thoſe alone who were the im- 
mediate followers and attendants on his 
perſon, of which there were ſeventy or ſe- 
venty-two. The names diſciple and apoſile 
are often ſynonymouſly uſed in the goſ- 
pel-hiftory, but ſometimes the apoſtles 
are diſtinguiſhed from diſciples as perſons 
ſelected out of the number of * * to 
be the principal miniſters of his religion; 
of theſe there were only twelve. The La- 
tins kept the feſtival of the ſeventy or 
ſeventy-two diſciples on July 15, and the 
Greeks on January 4. 
DISCIPLINE, in a general ſenſe, denotes 
inſtruction and government, as military 
. diſcipline, eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, &c. 
Ecclefiaſtical diſcipline conſiſts in putting 
thoſe laws in execution by which the 
church is governed, and inflicting the pe- 
nalties enjoined by them againſt the ſere- 
ral ſorts of offenders that profeſs the reli- 
gion of Jeſus: the primitive church never 
retended to exerciſe diſcipline upon any 
t ſuch as were within her pale, in the 
largeſt ſenſe, by ſome act of their own pro* 
feſſion; and even upon theſe ſhe nevet 
pretended to exerciſe her diſcipline ſo far 
as to cancel or diſannul their baptiſm! 
all that ſhe pretended to, was to deprive 
men of the benefits of external commu- 
nion, ſuch as public prayer, receiving 
the euchariſt, and other acts of divine 
worſhip. The church diſcipline was only 
confined to the admonition of the parts 
and to the leſſer and greater excommunt” 
cation. „ 
As to the objects ef eccleſiaſtical die, 
pom, they were all ſuch delinquent” 
Il into great and ſcandalops criines ate 


— pus 
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Piſcipline, in à more peculiar ſenſe, is 
uſed for the chaſtiſements, or bodily pu- 
niſaments inflicted, on a religious of the 
romiſh. church who has been found a de- 
linquent z of, even for that which the re- 
ligious voluntarily undergo or inflit on 
themſelves, by way of mortification. 

MSCLAIMER, in law, is a plea where- 
in is contained an expreſs denial. of a 
thing; as where upon the diſtreſs of a 
lord, a tenant ſhews a replevin, and the 
lord avows. the taking, by alledging the 
tenant holds of him. as of his lord, and 
that he diſtraĩned for the rent unpaid, or 
ſervice not performed : in this. caſe, if the 


ing tenant denies that he holds of him, this 
any is called a diſclaimer ; and on that ac- 
dil. count, if the lord proves the renant to 
"ere hold of him, the tenant, on a writ of 
ral; right, ſhall Joſe his land. There is like - 
Th wiſe a diſclaimer of goods, as when a 


im« perſon arraigned of felony, diſclaims the 
| his goods charged on him, though he ſhould 
x ſe⸗ be acquitted, he loſes the goods. When a 
bofll defendant in his anſwer in chancery, de- 


gol nies his having any intereſt in the thing in 
„les queſtion, it is alſo a diſclaimer z. and to 
rſons theſe may be added a diſclaimer or re- 
8, to nouncing an executorſhip of a will, or the 
ion; right to an-adminiftration; 


DSCONTINUANCE, .in law, fignifies 


of a thing, and is of two kinds, 1. Diſ- 
continuance of eſtate or poſſeſſion, which 


notes has this effect, that a perſon may not en- 
litary ter upon his on land, Sc. aliened, what- 
” ever 8 to it, of his own autho · 
tting nty, but mu bring his writ, and ſeek to 
\ the recover poſſeſſion by law. A diſcontinu- 
e pe- ance. may be by feoffment, fine, recovery, 
ſere⸗ kaſe, and confirmation with warranty; 
nl but grants of land without livery, or if 
never made in fee without. any warranty, are 
1 any dot diſcontinuances. 2, Diſcontinuance 
in the of proceſs, where the opportunity to pro- 
n pro* ſecute a ſait is loſt, or the. plaintiff is put 
never RY „i de, and diſmiſſed the court. After 
ſo far a verdict in a cauſe,” no diſcontinuance is 
tiſm ilowed without leave of the court, and 
priv colts are uſually; given the defendant on 
mmu- 4 — 1 bedp⸗ As diſcontinuance 
-eiving 18 he appearance at com- 
divine won law, ſo all diſcontinuances and miſ- 
8 only pag of che plaintiff, or defen- 
party. Tz cured after verdict by ſtatute,” 
mmuſil- hy ATINUANCE of plea, is when divets 
5 "23: ſhould be pleaded to in a ſuit or 
| diſci BN deo and ſome thereof are omitted in 


ing. Where a defendant's plea 
Winers to part only, it is a. diſcontinu· 
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at interruption or ceflation of the courſe 
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_ ance ns to the part not anſwered, and the 
plaintiff may take judgment by nil dicit 
for that. But if the plainelt pleads'over 

thereto, the whole action is diſcontinued, 

DISCORD;- in muſic, the relation of two 
ſounds which: are always and of them - 

_ ſelves diſagreeable, whether applied in 
ſucceſſion or conſonance. Thus the ſe- 
cond, fourth, and ſeventh, with their c- 
taves, and, in general, all intervals, ex- 
cept thoſe {ew which preciſely terminate 
the concords, are called diſcords, Diſ- 
cords: are diſtinguiſhed -into concinnous 
and inconcinnous intervals. See the ar · 
ticle INTERVAL. een 5 DNS. 
Cencinnous DISCORDS, called by the antients 
emmeli, are ſuch as are fit for muſic, 
next to and in combination with concords, 
[Theſe _ relations which in themſelves 
are neither very agreeable nor difagree- 
able, and . a good effect — 
ſic, as by their mixture and combiaa- 
tion with the more natural and eſſential 
principles, they produce a variety neceſſa · 
ry to our being better pleaſed, 
Inconcinnous DiscorDs,: by the antients- 
called ecmeli, are ſuch as are never choſen 
in muſic, as having too great &harſhne's 
in them, though even the greateſt diſ- 
cord is not without 'its uſe. The eſſen- 
tial principles of harmony, harmonital 
intervals, or concords; are in number only 
eight : the indefinite numbers of other 
ratios are all diſcords. Hence Mr. Mal- 
colm ſhevs the neeeſſity of taking ſowe 
of the leſs untoward of theſe diſcords into 
the ſyſtem of muſic. In order to this, 


* 


he conſiders the effect of having none but 


harmonical intervals in the ſyſtem of mu - 
ſic. 2. With reſpect to a ſingle voice. 
If that ſhould move always from one de- 
gree to another, ſo as every note or ſound 

to the pext were in the ratio of ſome 
concord, not only the variety, which is 
the life of muſic, would be ſoon exhauſt · 
ed, but the very perfection of ſuch rela- 

tion of ſounds would clog the ear, in the 
ſame manner as ſweet and luſcious things 
do the taſte, 2. With reſpeet to mithe 
in parte, that is, where two or more 
- voices join in conſonance, the general 


rule is, that the ſucceſſive ſouhds of een 


be ſo ordered, that the ſeveral voices ſhall 
be all concords. Now there büght to be 
a variety in 'the er ny 'of 5 N 
eoncords, and alſo in the method of their 
ſuceeſſion; all GE rings on the 
movement of the ſingle parts. 80 that if 
theſe” could only move in an agreeable- 
manner by harmonical diſtances; - there 
FEE S 3 . * as are 
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_ coold nioveufrom concord to concord. 
-- and hereb ſhould loſe much of the 
| — — ſounds in conſonance. A 
- Variety, therefore, is requiſite, by which 
ho fake voice, or morꝰ in confonunce, 


may move agreeably in the ſucteſſtwe 


- foundy, ſo as to paſs from concord to 
concord, and meet at every note in the 
fame or à different concord, from what 
- they ſtood in at the laſt note. From 
theſe two conſiderations, it appeats how 
imperfect muſic would be without any 
' - other intervals than concerds ; but in 
what caſes, and for what reaſons diſ- 
cords are allowed, the rules of compo- 
fition muſt teach. See HarMoONY, - - 
_ Befides the concinnous diſcords uſed de- 
Sxnedly-mn muſic, there are ſeveral other 
_ . Gifcord relations which happen unavoid- 
ably in an accidental and indirect man · 
ner. Thus in the ſucceſſion of ſeveral 
notes, there are to be conſidered not only 
- the relations of thoſe which ſucceed others 
immediately, but allo of thoſe, betwixt 


- which others mtervene. Now the imme - 
date ſucceſſion may be conducted fo as 


- do produce melody; and yet among the 
_ diſtant notes there may be very -grots diſ- 
. cords, that would not be tolerable in me- 
+ diate ſucceſſion, and far leſs in conſonance. 
Thus taking any one ſpecies, for exam- 
ple, that with the greater third, and 
marking the degrees between each term 

and the next, though the progreſſion be 


melodious, as the terms reſer to one con- 


mon fundamental, yet there are ſeveral 
. diſcords among the mutual relations of 
the terms, e. g. from the fomrth to the 
ſevanth greater is 32 14, and from 
the ſecond greater to the fix greater is 
27 : 40, and from the ſecond greater to 
the fourth is 27 1 32, all gifcords, ; .,; 
Diſcords may tranſiently paſs upon the 
unaccented part of a meaſure, without 
great offence to the ear. This is called 
- twppoſition. See Surrosirio wn. 
The harmony of diſcords, is that where - 
- In the diſcords are made uſe of as the ſolid 
and ſubſtantial part of the harmony. For 
by a proper interpoſition of a diſcord, the 
fucceeding concords receive an additional 
grace. Thus the diſcords are in muſic, 
what ſtrong ſhades are in painting. See 
«the article HARMONY. dna 
The diſcords are the fifth when joined 
with the fixth, the fourth with the fifth. 
The ninth of its own nature is a diſcord 3 
ſo is the ſeventh. The diſcords are in- 
|  .roduced, into harmony with due prepa- 
x” OG e . 
— 8 


g — 
„irc 
rations, and muſt be ſucceeded by con- 

cords, which is the reſolution of diſcords. 
The diſcord is prepared by ſubſtituting 
it firſt in the harmony, in quality of 2 
concord; that is, the ſame note which 
becomes a diſcord, is fiſt a concord to the 
baſe note immediately preceding that to 
vhich it is a diſcord. Agnvin, a diſcord 
is reſolved by being immediately ſueceed 
ed by a concord, deſtending from it only 
by the diſtance of a greater or leſſer ſecond, 
DISCOVERY, in dramatie poetry, a man- 
ner of unravelling a plot, or fable, in tra. 
bn comedies, and romances, wherein, 
y ſome unforeſeen accident; a diſcoyery 
is made of the name, fortune, quality, 
Sc. of a principal perſon, which were 
vefore unkuown. See CATASTROPHE, 
A diſcovery ought never to be in vain, 
by leaving thoſe who remember one ano- 
ter in the ſame: ſentiments they were in 
before: it muſt produce either love or 
+ hatred in the principal, not inferior cha- 
1 raters, an olggd bs: 
_ = Thoſe diſcoveries which are immediately 
followed by a change of fortune, are the 
moſt beautiful, as — never ſail to pro- 
. duce terror or pity, which is the end and 
aim of tragedy. Thus, OEdipus in 
Sophocles, from his diſcovery of being 
: the ſon of Jocaſta and Laĩus, immediaſe- 
ly from the moſt happy becomes the moſt 
- miſerable of mortals. See PRAITETII. 
There are (ſeveral ſorts of - diſcoveries; 
- the; firſt, - by certain marks of the body, 
seither natural or accidental, as that of 
Ulyſſes, who having received a wound in 
the thigh by a boar before the trojan war, 
is diſcovered. by the old nurſe, upon waſh- 
ivyg his legs, after his return home in- 
cognito. The ſecond-is by tokens, and 
is: often uſed by Terence. The third is 
aby remembrauce. Thus when Ulyſſes 
heard Demodocus ſing his actions 2 
Troy, the memory of them drew tears 
from his eyes, and diſcovered him to Al- 
cinous. The fourth ſort is made by rea: 
ſoning; but the fineſt of all is that which 
| ariſes from the ſubje& or incidents of the 
fable ; as that of OEdipus, from his er- 
ceſſiye curioſity; and the letter that Ipiv- 
. genia ſent, by Pylades. 
DISCOUNT, in commerce, a term amo 
traders,  merchatits,-aud bankers. It . 
uſed, by the 1 former on 1 
their buying comtnodities on the uſo 
time of cx it, ith a condition that the 
ſeller ſhall allow: Fe Yer cent pu 
count at the rate of ſo muc * 
annum, for the time for which the cr 
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of credit; Traders and merchianty alſo tinuous and joined together. Such is a 


frequetitly takin) 


monies due, payable to them or order at 


elapſed; procure theſe notes to be diſ- 
cbunted 


The fietir de la Porte informs us, that 
they make à diſtinction in France with. 
— to money due for the purchaſe and 
file of commodities, and on account of 
railing money by ditcounting bills of ex- 
change; the latter being computed upon 
the principles of common intereſt” by ſo 
much on the 100 l. whereas that on com- 
modities is not only laid on the rool. _ 
but on the hundred and diſcount added 
RT TT TESTO 

The beſt tables of diſcount'in our lan- 
guage, are thoſe of Mr. Smiatt, founded 


vpon the true principles of decimal arith- DISCUSSION, in natters of literature, ſig- | 


ſtood. Thus, fortune may deprive me. 


by bankers before the time of DISCRETIVE PROPOSITIONS, ate thoſe 


ny wealth, but. not of my virtue, is a di 


ree, See the article Disc. 


he ſame exerciſe was performed with an 
inſtrument called S, which ſome diſ- 


tinguiſh from the diſcus, becauſe that was 
made of iron, and the diſcus of ſtone z 
while others diftingviſh them by the 
form, the cet being ſpherical, and the 


"diſcus broad. 


* 


TTT 
| the "following tontioual” propertiotials, _ 
y money for ſuch 316: 12:24, See PROPORTION, 


We 


TIA. 

eries: 
body, 
hat of 


one year at 5 1, per cent. wrongs himſelf; 


— 100 J. in one year, and the ſum is 95. 
walt NE 
ne in- fon? "I Mn 

ipnifies the progreſſive exerciſe of 
ow in the Karel of truth; as when from 
Uhle . erident | principles it" diſcovers the 
— at truth of ſomething it did not know be- 
„tem dere; by means of this, 4 nent by 
to Al- that ſecond, a third; and ſo on. See the 


uticle Rx aA$OnING, 


by wh 
* a diſe, See the article Disc: 
his ex- 


t Iphi· 


wmbers or quantities is tbe 


metic. Hy theſe it appears, that he who | - nifies the clear treating or handling of 
allows 5 1. for the diſcount of 100 l. for any particular point, or problem, ſo as to 
make off the difficulties with which it is 
for he ought to receive ſo much money embarraſſed : thus we ſay, ſuch a point 


wat 5 pen cent. intereſt will amount to was well diſcuſſed, when it was well treat · 


ed of, and cleared up. 


* " 


4% 0 Fd. | | Drscu$5s10N, ina medicinal leuſe, the fame 
MSCOURSE, —__ amon * preg with diaphoreſis. See DiaPHOKESHS, 
e © 0 reaſon DISCUTIENTS, in medicige, ure ſueh re- 


medies as, by their ſubtilty, diffolye a 
ſtagnating or coagulated fluid, and diſſi- 
pate the ſame without an external ſolution 

af continuity. | 


*enits and attenuants; in which intention 


FLOWERS, _ itnifhed with mercury, cinnabar, opium, and campbor 


greatly recommended. Diſcutienis 


DISCRETE; or p153UNCt PROYORTION, Fog t to be carefully diſtinguiſhed from 

is when the ratio of two of mo paſts of ' fuppuratives. See Di8PERSION of In- 
ders « fities is the' late, but farm r 
there is not the ſame propoftioh between DISDIAPASON, or  BrsD1x eason,' in 
all the four tiumbers.” Thus if che nom - mute, a compound concord, deſcribed by 
Fi. Parran, in the quadruple ratio of q : , 


tween 8 : 16, and therefore the numbers The diſdiapaſon is produced when the 


fammutiont. 


difcietely | Voice goes diatonically from its firſt to its 
freeenth ſound, and may be called a fif- | 


t | nen 
fon of bew 3 2 6 2: 8 16 be confidered, the ra- 
— tio betcheen 1 6, is the fame as that be- 08 
that the | Þ, avg theretor 
ain dif u regten ; but it is only difcre oil 
ent. j WW w i junflly, for 4 is not to Cas 608; 
ie credit that is, the proportion is broken off be- 


i 


"tetnth, The voice ordinarily does not 


** 8 and 3, and is Hot continued as in "ob vg than from its hee STEM 
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' Difcutient compoſitions conſiſt of emollis 
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the diſdiapaſon, but the effort or ſtruggle 


disfigures it, and makes it falſe. In rea- 
lity, the antient ſcale or diagram extend- 


dd only to a diſdiapaſon. 


© D18D1aPASON-DIAPENTE, a concord in a 


ſeæxtuple ratio of 1: 6. | 
D1SDIAPASON-$SEMI-DIAPENTE, A com- 


pound concord in the proportion of 16: 3. 
D18DIAPASON-DITONE, a compound con- 


ſonance in the proportion of 10: 2. 


Dis pilarAsox-sEMI-DITONE, a compound 


concord in the proportion of 24 5. 
DISEASE, in medicine, the ſtate of a 
living body, wherein it is deprived of the 


. exercife of any of its functions, whether 


vital, natural, or animal. 


Some authors have given us compendious | 


ttmeories of diſe>ſes; Bontekoe deduces all 


human diſeaſes from the ſcorbutus: Muſ- 
grave, from the arthritis; Dr. Wood- 


ward, from the bile ; ſome from the ve- 


nereal virus, which has lurked in the ſeed 
ever ſince the fin of Adam; ſome from 
©... extraneous ferments, formed in or out of 


us; and ſome from worms. 


1 . 


As the actions or conditions of the body, 


ſio alſo the diſeaſes or defects thereof may 


de reduced to three general heads, wiz. 
thoſe of the ſolids, thoſe of the fluids, and 


*. thoſe compounded of both, : 
The ſolids, i. e. the bones and fleſh, may 


be diſordered five ways, viz. rendered 


turgid by tumours, cnt by wounds, cor- 
roded by ulcers, c. removed out of their 
places, or. diſcontinued by fractions and 
contuſionss. . 
Diſeaſes of the fluids are in the blood or 


ſpirits. Thoſe of the blood are two, 
ſuch as thicken and retard its motion, or 


ſuch as attenuate and accelerate it. To 


the laſt kind, the fever and feveriſh af- 


fedclions only belong: all other diſeaſes 
of che blood belong to the former. 


Tube diſeaſes. of the animal ſpirits ariſe 


either from an intermiſſion. or retardation 


of their motion; or a diminution of their 


quantity; or diſorder in their quality. 


- Laſtly, diſeaſes of the fluids, whether 
© thoſe of the blood or ſpirits, are ſeldom 


long confined thereto, but preſently come 
to diſturb and impede ſome of the func- 
tions of the ſolid parts, and at laſt corrupt 
the ſubſtance of the ſolids themſelves : 


_ © diſeaſes, which are infinitely various, The 
| - learned Boerhaave furni 


hence ariſe deen complicated 
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diſdispaſon 3 i. e. it does not go beyond 

the compound, or double octave ; for the 
- difdiapaſon is an octave doubled. The 
voice ſometimes riſes ſeveral degrees above 


accurate und ſeientifical diviſion of diſeals 


lation of our lives, eit 


to the blood. 


are to be carefully obſerved. A partico- 


tutions of different bodies. It will there 


tary diſpoſition, to this or that diſeaſe, 
From the different conſtitution of. the 
paris, ariſe the different ſtate and mecha- 
niſm of the ſolids and fluids, and a pron?- 

neſs to certain diſeaſes ; as alſo, the u- 


childhood, there is a remarkable ſoſtrel 
ol the fibres, a lax and thin habit, with 


have tenſe. and contractiſe fibres, wih 
more hot blood, which is more apt fot 


the paſſages; veſſels, and canals, with 
ſalſo-ſul 
Likewiſe, regard muſt be had to the fe- 
male ſex, for they are not only obnox ion! 
to diſtin& diſeaſes, which ariſe from di- 


| but the ſyſtem of their nerves is likewile 


$ "us with an more weak t whenge they are more (yy 
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into thoſe of the ſolids and fluids, u 
which we refer the reader. , 
All diſeaſes, are owing to the bad repy. 
| from too much 
or too little ſleep, too much or too litth 
exerciſe, Tc. 2 are cauſe 
by things without, and very often by a 
abuſe of food; that-is, by our intempe. 
rance in eating and drinking, which ish 
much the more injurious to us, becaul 


it affects us inwardly. See RCM. Nor the 
Mr. Hacquet rejects the ſyſtem of He fib 
materialiſts, who conſidered all diſeaſes urge. 
entia nova, or new productions, and en ey 
deavours to account for all new modit. grow | 
cations on a deſtruction of proportion, M Mbres 
or a change in the ſtructure of parts: lation 


ſuppoſes the preſſure, ſtructure, and con. 
vulſion of the nerves affeQing the fluid, 
to be the principal cauſe of diſtempen; 
and undertakes to prove, that the fir 
operation of poiſons and infections is on 
the. ſpirits, and from them communicated . 
DaUrec 
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To attain a complete hiſtory of diſeaſe, 
ſuch enquiries are to be made, and ci. 
cumſtances known, which ſhow the ge- 
nius and. ſtate of the diſeaſe ;- and the 
operations and effects of the medicine 


lar regard muſt be had to the ſymptom 


which differ ſtrangely in all different ſob · ¶ Peredi 
jects, on account of the various conſi- ore 
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fore be neceſſary to enquire into the ag, 
ſex, ſtructure, and habit of the body; « 
the acquired habit and ftrength of tht 
patient; and whether he has an here 


riety of manners and inclinations. I 
an abundance of ſerum ; young perſons 
motion: thoſe that are old have a great 
rigidity, of the ſolids, and a ſtraitnels of 


reous dyſcraſy of the humour. 


orders of the menſes and child- bearing, 
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patient be of a 
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the interior and noble parts; chat is, the 


„ 


to ſpaſtic and convulſive diſorders, and - 
are more eaſily reſtored to health than 
men. See MENsSEsS, PREGNANCY, &c. 
It is likewiſe proper to know whether the 
ax or tenſe habit of body, 
whether the veſſels are ſlender and nume- 
ous, or large and few ; becauſe in nar- 
row and flender canals, the progreſſive 
otion of the fluids is more difficult, 
u well as the ſecretions and excretions: 
for theſe are more quick and ready when 
the fibres are tenſe, and the veſſels pretty 
large, Whence we may obſerve, | that 
they are more liable to diſorders, and 
grow well with greater difficulty, whoſe . 
fbres are more ſtrong, and whoſe circu- 
lation of the fluids is more quick. The 
ſame may be ſaid of lean and fat perſons, 
Rezard muſt alſo be had to the colour of 
he face and ſkin. A fair, florid, and 
lear complexion, ſhow the purity of the 
lymphatic fluids if it be livid, lurid, 
and yellow, they diſcover a falino-ſul- 


of the ſame, and a 


liſordered ſecretion in the proper organs, 
ſpecially in the liver. It appears from 
daily obſervation, that the debility, de- 
k&s, and faults of the viſcera and fibres, 
j well as diſeaſes proceeding from thence, | 
ten deſcend to children; and the prac- 
itioner ſhould be informed hereof : for 
hereditary imbecilities and weakneſſes are 
Wore difficult to be cured, more readily. 
turn, and tire the phyſician's patience. 
It is likewiſe neceſſary to know the 
length z whether the patient's ſpirits are 


the beginning of an 


cute diſeaſe, for weakneſſes and lows, 
delſes are then bad ſigns : but if the per- 
on is in ſtrength and vigour, which ap- 
pear from the motion and impulſe. of the 
uids, there are great hopes of recovering 


e are not only to examine the condi- / 
ion of the body, but the ſtate of the 
mind, and what diſorders it is liable to, 
wonderful connection 

Ktween the mind and the body. For a 
eater tenſity and mobility of the fibres 
dad ſolids, diſpoſe the mind to anger; 
Nereas a laxity and defect of the vis mo- 
u, ſhows the po to be diſpirited, ti- 

ul 


On the other hand, 


auger increaſes the tone and contractions 
i the ſolids, and renders the fluids more 
"petuous ; but tiinidity diſſolyes and de- 
i the firength, whence the circulation 
: the 15 ids. is more flow. Terror great⸗- 
ringes the ſurface and extrewe 
and drives the blood to 


* 


Another thing to be examined is the ex 
6 E. 15 Cretione 


præcordia and head; whence proceed 
grievous diſorders, eſpecially of the genus 


— 


nervoſum. The ſame may be faid of 


ſadneſs, which often proceeds from a de- 
fect of the viſcera, and a faulty circula 
tion of the fluids, as in the hy pochondriac 
paſſion: but when its hurtful influence 
attacks the ſolid parts, it wonderfully de 
jeQs the ſtrength of the Whole body, and 
Furt its functions, relaxing and leſſen- 
ing the ſtrength of the fibre. 
If: the mind is not compoſed, and at eaſe, 
but ſubje& to various paſſions and com- 
motions, diſeaſes are cured with greater 
difficulty; therefore, enquiry is to be 
made whether the patient is not addicted 
to hard ſtudy, and to profound and fa- 
tiguing meditation: for it can hardly be 
imagined what a conſent there is between 
the brain and its membranes, as well as 
between the ſtomach and the adjoining. 
inteſtines. See CONSENT of parts. 
Beſides, it is neceſſary to conſider the 
place where the patient lives, the. vature 
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of the air, and his uſual diet. See the 
articles Alk and DIET. | 


Enquiry muſt be made into the kind of 
life : whether it be laborious or unactive, 
requiring exeiciſe or ſedentary ; Whether 
the perſon be a courtier or a ſoldier ;| à 
ſtudent or a tradeſman; whether he be 
converſant among metals and minerals, 
or work at the fire: for every kind of 
life produceth particular diſeaſes: thus 
brafiers are ſubject to diſeaſes of the eyes; 
huſbandmen, to thoſe of the breaſt; makers _ 
of ſtarch, to coughs and aſthmas; por- - 
ters, to aſthmas, ruptures, . and burſting 
of the veſſels in the breaſt ; tallow-chand- 
lers, to diſeaſes of the head and ſtomach z 
workers in tow, hemp, and filk, to ſnort- 
neſs of breath; leather-dreſſers are ge- 
nerally cachectic and hydropical; runners 
of races are often troubled with a ſhort- 
neſs of breath, and ſpit blood; carpenters. 
are ſubject to ſore eyes; nightmen ate apt 


to be blind; plaſterers are ſubject to ſnort- 


neſs of breath, and conſumptions; waſher- 


- women are liable to difficulties of breath - 


ing, and dropſies; makers of oil are 
cachectic and aſthmatic; plumbers are 
ſubje& to palſies; houſe · painters are ge - 
nerally valetudinarians, cacheQic, and pa- 
ralytic ; fiſhermen have ulcers in their 
legs; bakers are TubjeR to coughs, hoarſe- 
neſs, and liꝑpitude, as well as a conſtipa- 
tion of th pores ; cutters. of tobacco are 
ſubject to the vertigo; and the like. 
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DIS 
eretions, for unleſs theſe are regular, 
health cannot be maintained; and there- 


fore, if they are too plentiful], or defeCtive | 


and ſuppreſſed, they will cauſe various 
diſorders, Regard is alſo to be had to 


perſpiration, which carries off more mat- 


ter than all emunctories beſides, See 
EXCRETION and PERSPIRATION. 

The praQtitioner ſhould likewiſe enquire 
what diſeaſes the patient has been ſubject 
to, at what time, and how cured ; for 
it often happens in the raſh and impru- 


dent cure of diſeaſes, that terrible and 


dangerous ſymptoms are produced, and 
that the driving away one diſeaſe, is pro- 
ductive of a much worſe. 


Sometimes diſeaſes are ſtrangely compli- 


eated, inſomuch that if the patient was 
affected with the hypocondriac paſſion, or 
a cachexy, ſcurvy, debility of the head, 


ſpitting of blood, conſumption, piles, 


gravel, or gout, another diſtemper ſuper- 
venes, which requires the utmoſt pru- 
- dence, and a different method of cure. 

It- is likewiſe neceſſary to inquire whe- 
ther the patient is plethoric, or cacochy- 
mic; what is the ſtate of the ſtomach, 
and inteſtines z what is the condition of 
the liver, whether the circulation through 


it be impeded ; whether the bile be duly 
ſecreted ; what is the ſtate of the lungs; ' 
and, laſtly, the temperies of the brain, 


and nervous ſyſtem, are to be conſidered. 
Theſe things being mutually conſulted, 


we mult proceed to the diſeaſe itſelf, as 


whether it be common, or epidemic; 
whether the virulence appears on the ſkin 
in puſtles, or otherwiſe. As there is no 


fever or other diſeaſe which has not ſen- 
fible remiſſions and intermiſſions of the 


ſymptoms, the phyſician ought to know 
the ſtate of the natural, vital, and animal 
functions, as well in, as out of the pa- 
roxyſm. 


In acute diſeaſes, we may know the ge- 
nius and force of the diſorder, from the 


' reſpiration, nature, and condition of the 
pulſe ; beſides, as no patient dies with- 


out an inflammation and internal mor- 


tification, and as the inflammation of 
the ſtomach and membranes are produced 
eaſily in acute diſeaſes, and in the chro- 


nic the mortifications of the viſcera put 
a period 'to human life, the phylician 


ſhould carefully attend to theſe fatal 
ſymptoms, in order to manage the dif. 
eaſe with greater certainty. *'* F 


Eikewiſe, the Rate of the prime vie is 


carefully to be examined, as whether 
they are replete with ſordes; whether 
"IJ 4271 , —__ 39. 35 9 5 "00 
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the body is coſtive, or | otherwiſe, Ge. 
It is likewiſe neceſſary to obferve the 
operations of the inn? Bac and what 
changes they produce, whether'the force 
and vehemence of the ſymptoms mitigate 
or increaſe; or whether nothing o this 
kind happens. See MEpicine. 

Many diſeaſes, and eſpecially fevers of 
all kinds, attack the patient all at once, 
and are attended with particular ſymp. 
toms, requiring ſometimes one kind of 
management, and ſometimes another: 
therefore, the cauſes of theſe diſeaſes can 
be nothing elſe but ſuch as are common 
to many men, and equally affect them 
all. The moſt common of which is the 
unhealthy Rate of the air: but this alone 

Sent for the generation of epi- 
demic diſeaſes ; for it ĩs evident from ob- 
ſervation, that, in the ſame climate, and 
the ſame conſtitution of the heavens, 2 

diſeaſe ſhall infeſt the inhabitants of one 
place and not another, as appears from 
the ſmall-pox, dyſenteries, and miliary 
fevers: wherefore, recourſe muſt be had 
to the nature of exhalations from pools 
and marſhy places, which are replete 
with fulphureous, vitriolic, aluminous, 
bituminous, ſaline, and other particles, 
Regard muſt likewiſe be had to the differ. 
ent way of living, and kinds of aliments, 
from whence the-cauſes of epidemic dil 
eaſes differ in their nature, matter, tex- 
ture, power, and virtue; and affect the 
ſtructure and motion of the body in a pres 
ternatural manner: theſe cauſes and con- 
current circumſtances being known, an 
epidemic diſeaſe may be predicted, and 
the beſt method of cure adviſed, 
The method of diſtinguiſhing the various 
kinds of diſeaſes, is affixed to our 4k. 
count of theſe diſeaſes, as they occur 
under their ſeveral names, and is there- 
fore omitted here, : 

Endemic . D1sEASEs. See the article BY: 

DEMIC DISEASES, 

Epidemie DISEASES. 

DEMIC DISEASES. =. 2 

DisgasES of infants, See the article DJ 

eaſes of INFANTS. © 

DISEASES of plants, generally proceed fro 

aqueous, bituminous, or ſaline part 

S the diſeaſe is eſſential, pro 

ceeding from ſome ſecret imperfection a | 
ie ſeed ; ſometimes only accidental b. 
ome outward violence, The ſevers| ſea 


[0 ; : 


ſons of the year are the cauſes of 1nj 


rious accidents to trees z the winter b 


eXtraor dipary colds 3, the ſpring by pier 
cipg miſts, rayaels of, the airy a 


See the article Erl 
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ful dewsz the ſummer by toa great 
* pris and exceſſive heat * the au- 
hat tumn by too great a degree of moiſture. 
orde Diſeaſes may alſo happen to the ſeed, be- 
gate fore it is put into the earth, Mr. Toyrne- 
this fort bas an expreſs differtation on this 

ſubje& in the Memoires de Þ Academie des 
s of Sciences, referring all the diſeafes of plants, 
nee, x. Either to too great abundance of nu- 
mp⸗ tritious juice. 2. The want or defect of 
id of this juice, 3: Some ill qualities it ac- 
her: uires. 4. Its unequal diſtribution in 
can difficult arts of the plants, or, 5. exter · 
mon nal accidents. ü ; 
them The moſt common diſeaſes belonging to 
S the trees are barrenneſs, blaſting of the buds, 
alone conſumption, moſs, jaundice, mildew, 
epi cauſed by a thick fog, falling of the 
1 ob- leaves, ſcorching, the worm, not thriv- 
, and ing, Se. | 7 
ns, 4 DISEMBOGUE, in the ſea-langua 5 is 
f one ſaid of a ſhip that paſſes out of a gulph or 
from bay into the open ſea: a riyer is alſo ſaid 
iliary to diſembogue or diſcharge itſelf into the 
e had 


eplete ſignifies the depriving a perſon of the 
nous, rights and privileges of a free citizen or 
ticles, ſubject. See the article FRANCHrIsE, 
differs DISGUISE, a counterfeit” habit. Perſons 
nents, doing unlawful acts in diſguiſe, are by 
ic dil. dur ſtatutes ſometimes ſubjected to gręat 
, tex- 28 and even declared felons. Thus 
& the y an act, commonly called the black act, 
a pte. perſons appearing diſguiſed and armed in 
d con- a foreſt, or grounds incloſed, or huntin 
u, an deer, or robbing a warren or a fiſh-pond, 


|, and are declared felons. 

DISH, among miners, denates a wooden 
7arious 
ur ac: 
occur 


thete · 


ſure their ore: it is kept by the barmaſter, 
and contains about 672 ſolid inches. See 
the article ORE, 8 > 
DISJUNCT PROPORTION, the ſame with 
that otherwiſe called diſcrete, See the ar- 
ticle DISCRETE. 
DISJUNCTIVE, ſomething that ſeparates 
or disjoins. Thus, or, neither, &c. which 


le Ex. 


e Eels 


le Di in connecting a diſcourſe yet ſeparates the 
parts of it, are called disjunctive con- 
d fro junctions. WT RN 
parts D1sjuncT1vE PROPOSITION, in logic, is 
il, pro that where of ſeveral predicates we affirm 
tion it one neceſſarily to belong to the ſubject to 
atal by the excluſion of all the reſt, but leave that 
ral ſea 2 one undetermined. Such is 
fl the major of the following arise 
nter b Res 5 | , L 13 
* ien rie ot ts 
i The world is either Glf-exiſtent, os the 


ſea, | 
pools DISFRANCHISING, among civilians, 


meaſure, wherein they are obliged to mea- 
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work of ſome finite, ar of ſame in- 
finite being. OE. 
But it is not ſelf.exiſtent, nor the work of 
a finite being. 1 
. it is the work of an infinite 
ing. 1 
DISK, or Pisc. See the article Disc. 5 
DISLOCATION, in ſurgery, the ſame 
with luxation. See LUxAT1ioWP. 
DISMEMBERED, in heraldry, is applied 
to birds that have neither feet nor legs, 
and alfo to lions and other animals whoſe 
members are ſeparated. Gs, 
DISMOUNTING, in the military art, the 
act of unhorſing. Thus to diſmount the 
er dragoons, Cc. is to make them 
al t. n 
Diſmounting cannon, is the breaking their 
carriages, wheels, axletrees, or any thin 
_ elſe, ſo as to render them unfit for ſervice. / 
DISORIENT ATED, a term chiefly uſed 
in ſpeaking of dials, which have been 
ſome how altered from the ſituation of 
directly facing the eaſt or any other of 
the cardinal points, See the articles DIAL 
and DIALLING © {x 7 
DISPARAGEMENT, in our law, is pro- 
perly uſed for the matching an heir in mar- 
riage under his degree, or againſt decency. 
DISPART, in gunnery, is the ſetting a 
mark upon the muzzle ring, or there- 
abouts, of a piece of ordnance, ſo that a 
ſight line taken upon the top of the baſe- 
ring againſt the touch-hole, by the mark 
ſet on or near the muzzle, may be paral - 
lel to the axis of the concave cylinder. 
The common way of doing this, is to 
take the two diameters of the baſe- ring, 
and of the place where the diſpart is to 
ſtand, and divide the difference between 
them into two equal parts, one of which 
will be the length of the difpart which is 
ſet on the gun with wax or pitch, or 
faſtened there with a piece of twine or 
marlin, By means of an inftrument it 
may be done with all poſſible nicety, 
DISPATCH, a letter ſent abroad by a 
couriec on ſome. affair of ſtate, or other 
matter of importance. The buſineſs of 
diſpatches lies upon the miniſters of ſtate 
and their clerks. | Ln 
This word alſo Ggnifies the packet or 
mail contay ing ſuch letters. * | 
DESPAUPER, A perſon ſuing in forma 
papperis, is ſaid to he diſpaupered if, be- 
fore the ſuit is ended, 
other eſtate fallen to him, or if he 


170 thing to wake him loſe his privilege. 
Pep the, article FORMA PAYFE 2 6 
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DIS 
notes a book containing the method of 
preparing the various kinds of medicines 


uſed in pharmacy. Such are thoſe of 
Bauderon, Quercetan, Zwelfer, Charas, 


Bates, Meſue, Salmon, Lemery, Quincy, 
Sc. but the lateſt and moſt eſteemed are 


the Edinburgh and London Diſpenſa- 
tories, In compiling this laſt, the chief 
care of the * of phyſicians was to 
expunge the medicines no longer made 
uſe of in general practice, and to inſert 
ſuch as have come lately into eſteem 3 
and alſo to examine the articles they have 
retained or given admiſſion to, both in 


regard to their pharmaceutic compoſition, 


and upon the genuine principles of me- 


dicine. The apothecaries in and about 


London are obliged to make up their 
compound medicines according to the 
formulas preſcribed in the college diſ- 
penſary, and are enjoined to keep al- 
ways ready in their ſhops all the medi- 
cines there enumerated. ' 


DISPENSARY, or DISPENSATORY, is like- 


wiſe a magazine or office for ſelling me- 
dicines at prime coſt to the poor, The 
college of phyſicians maintain three of 


theſe in London, one at the college itſelf - 
in Warwick lane; another in St. Peter's 


alley, Cornhill; and a third in St. Mar- 
tin's-lane. f 


DISPENSATION, in law, the graces 


a licence of doing ſome certain a 
otherwiſe is not permitted. 

The greateſt ** in diſpenſations is the 
pope, who claims the office jure divino, 


ion that 


and extends it to every thing. The more 


moderate of the romaniſts themſelves de- 
ny that he can give a diſpenſation for any 
thing contrary to the divine law, or the 
law of nature; and confine him to what 
is contrary to poſitive laws, or to things 


velating to faſts, marriages, holding ſeve- 


ral benefices, &c. and they limit him even 
in theſe things. FORE? 

'The archbiſhop of Canterbury has a 
power, by ſtatute, of diſpenſing in any 
cauſe wherein diſpenſations were for- 


merly granted by the ſee of Rome; and 


as well to the king as his ſubjects; and 
during the vacancy of the archbiſhop's 


ſee, the guardian of the ſpiritualities may 


grant diſpenſations. Every biſhop of 
common right has the power of in fut 
ing into benefices, and of diſpenſing in 
common caſes, Sc. A diſpenſation of 
the King, makes a thing prohibited la w- 
ful to be done by the perſon that has it, 


though a thing evil in itſelf will not ad- 
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DISPENSARY, or DISPENSATORY, de- 
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mit of a diſpenſation. 
ſubje& has an immediate intereft in an 


act of parliament, the king cannot diſ- 


enſe with it; but may, if the ſuit be the 
ing's own only, for the breach of a pe- 
nal law that is not to the damage of a 


third perſon. \ 


There is a diſpenſation by aan ob/lante, 
which 1s where a ſtatute tends to reftrain 
ſome prerogative incident to the perſon of 
the king, as the right of pardoning, or 
commanding the ſervice of the ſubjects for 
the benefit of the public, &c, each of 
which prerogatives are inſeparable from 
the king, and therefore, by a clauſe ne 
obſtante, ſuch a ſtatute may be diſpenſed 
with. See the article NON OBSTANTE, 


DISPENSATORY, or DisPENSARY. See 


the article DiSPENSARY. 


DISPERSION, in optics, the ſame with the 


divergency of the rays of light. 


Point of DISPERSION, in dioptrics, the 


point from which/refrated rays begin to 
diverge, where their refraction renders 
them divergent. See REFRACTION, 


D1SPERSION of Inflammations, in medicine 


and ſurgery, 1s the removing the inflam- 
mation, and reſtoring the inflamed part to 
its natural ſtate, 42 
Though the methods uſed to cure inflam- 
mations be various, according to the ſe- 
veral cauſes and ſupervening ſymptoms, 
with other various circumſtances, yet as 
the inflammation conſtantly ariſes from 
an inſpiſſation of the blood in its ſmalleſt 
veſſels, the grand intention of each of 
theſe methods ſhould be, to open ſuch 
ſmall veſſels as are thus obſtructed, and 
to reſtore the blood to its -natural conſiſt- 
ence and free circulation, 

If the cauſe of the inflammation is found 
to be external, and obvious to the ſenſes, 
as thorns, ſplinters, the point of a ſword, 
bullets, or any other foreign body ſtdck 
into the part, nothing can be more ſer- 


- viceable than ſpeedily and carefully to re- 


move whatever is lodged there, .if it can 
be done with ſafety. So alſo, when the in- 
flammation proceeds from too ſtrait a ban · 
dage in wounds, &c, or from a luxation or 
ſracture, the firſt and principal buſineſs is 


| ſpeedily to remove the bandage, or elſe ſet 


the fracture, or reduce the luxation. 
When the external cauſes are once re- 
moved, and when the inflammation 1s 
reat, and proceeds from internal cauſes, 
it is in both caſes very uſeſul to open 3 
vein, either in the arm. or foot, and to 
draw off a large quantity of blood pro- 
portionable to the ſtrength and habit - 
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purge, not one that heats the body, but 
judiciouſly accommodated to the age and 


_ conſtitution of the patient; and if the 
ſymptoms. do not remit and grow milder, 


they muſt be repeated at diſcretion. 

Ta reſolve and attenuate the inſpiſſated 
blood in the ſmall veſſels, benefit may 
ariſe from internal medicines, . which are 
watry, diluent, cooling, and attenuating ; 
but aliments which are of a difficult di- 
geſtion, .ſuch as pickled or ſalted meats, 
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mme patient; giving afterwards a briſk 


DIS 
according to their p nature and of- 
 fice. See the article ULLDING. 


Disrosrriox, in - rhetoric, the placin 
words in ſuch an order as contributes mo 
do the beauty and ſometimes even to the 


ſtrength of a diſcourſe, 


ban, 


Nature formed man with a taſte which 


. makes him ſenſible of harmony and ca- 


dence; for this we need only conſult na- 


ture, ſtudy the genius of the language and 


- . found, and, as it were, interrogate, our 


with all ſpices and fermented liquors, or 


any thing elſe that may heat the blood, 
are to be. altogether avoided, With re- 


ears: for let a thought be ever fo beau- 
tiful.in. itſelf, if the words which expreſs - 


it are ill placed, the delicacy of the ear 


gard to the regimen and diet, the moſt . 


proper. aliment ſeems. to be broths and 


drinks, made with barley, oats, or flour # 
aſs, ſuccory, chervil, ſorrel, 


alſo viper's 


is ſhocked at it; a harſh and unharmo- 
nious compoſition grates it, whereas it is 


generally flattered with that which is ſoft 


endive, apples, and vegetables of the like 


nature. 


With regard to external medicines, it 


- mult be generally obſerved never to ap- 
ply hot remedies to hot conſtitutions, nor 
the contrary. Among the domeſtic me- 
dicines cow's dung, freſh and warm, 
mixt with warm vinegar, is an applica- 
tion of no ſmall efficacy s the external 
medicines ſhould always be applied hot, 

and the diſordered limb firſt well rubbed 
with a cloth dipped in ſome warm diſcu- 


ranged, | 
the Greeks that made them ſenſible of the _ 


and flowing. There are no expreſſions, 


however harſh they may appear in them - 
ſelves, but may contribute to the har- 


mony of a diſcourſe, when judiciouſly 
Iſocrates was the firſt amon 


beauty of diſpoſition, as Cicero did the 
Romans. | R 


DISPROPORTION, a general term for 


any kind of irregularity, or want of pro- 


* 


poftien in the parts of à thing. See the 


article PROPORTION, © 


DISPUTATION, in the ſchools, a con- 


plaſm be laid on. Of the cooling exter- 


nal medicines proper. in this caſe, are the 
litharge vinegar, applied warm on linen 
rags, folded together; or hot, vinegar 
mixt with red-lead, . or with bole-armo- 
niac, and applied in the ſame manner. 


tutions, are ſpitit of wine alone, or cam- 


phorated ſpirit; or either of theſe, with 


ot * a 
or even lime water alone; or hungary - 


water with lapis calaminaris, cerus, fal 


armoniac ;. or a mixture af A pint of rec. 
tified ſpirit of wine with two ounces of 


caſtile ſoa SF rn & * et) 
DISPLAYED,” in beraldiy, is underſtood 


of the paſition of an eagle, or any other 


bird, bb 5 . 8 its wings 
expanded or rea forth. See late 
IXI II. 3 ee roots e 4 
DISPONDEE, diſpendeus, in the greek and 
latin poetry, a double; ſpondee or foot, 
conſiſting of four long " ſylables,. as 
De e 8er, mãẽcnãtẽs, concluden!es. 
ISPOSLTION, in architecture, the juſt 


? 


| teſt, either by word or writing, on fome 
tient fomentation, before any freſh cata- 


point of learning for a degree, prize, or for 
an exerciſe. See DEGREE and THEsS18, 


DISQU ISITION, a ſerious and exact ex- 
amination into the circumſtances of any 
affair, in order to diſcourſe clearly about 


article ANATOMY, 
Le Gendre obſerves 
ol a human body, even dead, was held a 


"i 


it. See the article REASONING. 


| .the ſame m DISS, a market-town of Norfolk, on the 
Among the hot remedies ſor cold conſti- : 


river Waveney, fixteen miles ſouth of 
Norwich. ey TE Is 


ated DISSECTION, in anatomy, the ęutting 
an admixture of a ſmall quantity of .ve- 
nice-treacle applied on à linen cloth; 
alſo ſpirit of wine mixed with lime water, 


a body, with a view of examining the 
ructure and uſe of the parts. See the 


1 


„that the diſſection 


abrilege till the time of Francis I. and the 
ſame author aſſures us, he has ſeen a 


© conſultation held by the divines of Sala- 
manca, at the requeſt of Charles V. to 
ſeettle the queſtion whether or no it were 


layful in point of conſcience to diſſect a 
| human body in order to learn the ſtruc - 


tore thereof. 


It is eaſily perceived” that ſurgery apd 
_ pbyfic muſt improve it a country, ac- 
- - cording to the opportubities of enquiring 


into the ſtructure of the animal oecono- 
my; for which reaſon we could wiſh that 


placing the &veral parts of an edifice, ac . ſtudents in anatomy were furniſhed oo 
Joop ta. hd l | = renn nee nennen * 4 C 1 


5 


ſu 


DIS 
ſubjects for diſſe&on in this country, in 


as great abundance; and with as little in- 


convenience, as in France. 


: " 


DISSEISIN, in law, an unlawfol diſpoſ- 
feffing a perſon of his lands or tenemehts. 


» 2 


It is of two ſorts, either ſingle diſſeiſin, 
which is committed without force. of 


arms, or diſſeiſin by force of arms, more 
properly termed deforcement. See the 
article DEFORCEMENT, 

The diſturbing a perſon from entring on 
his land, or hindring him from tilling it, 
are both diſſeiſins of Jan 3 and Jeni of 
rent, when lawfully demanded, is a wiſ- 
ſeifin of the rent. | | 


Ik a difſeiſbr, after he has expelled'the 


DISSE 


and continues in 


right owner, 
0 


ains peaceable poſſeſſion 
the lands K 


ve years without claim, 

xoſſeſfion fo as to die 
ſeiſed, and the land deſcends to his heirs, 
they will have a right to the poſſeſſion till 
the owner recovers at law; and here the 
owner ſhall loſe his eſtate for ever, if he 
do not proſecute his ſuit within the time 
limit ho ſtatute of limitations. 

180 , a perſon who is guilty of diſ- 
ſeiſin. See the preceding article, 


DISSEN TERS, ſeparatiſts from the. ſervice 


and worſhip-of the church of England. 
At the revolution a law was enatted, that 


the ſtatutes of queen Elizabeth and king 


James I. concerning the diſcipline of the 


church, ſhould not extend to the pro- 


of 30 Car. II. cap 


teſtant diſſenters. Perſons diſſenting, 


however, are to ſubſcribe the declaration 


of fidelity, Sc. Beſides, they are not to 


hold their meetings till their place of 


worſhip is certified to the biſhop, or to 
the juſtices of the quarter ſeſſions, and 
regiſtered. Alſo they are not to keep 
the doors of their meeting · houſes locked 
during the time of divine ſervice. And 


to ſecure to them the free exerciſe of their 
religion, whoever diſturbs or moleſts them 


in the performance of divine worſhip, on 


_ conviction at the ſeſſions is to forfeit 


8 


— 


and 


twenty pounds by the ſtatute 1 William 
ary. Unleſs diſſenters conform 
and receive the ſacrament as adminiſtered 


by the church of England, they are ex- 


cluded from holding any public places 
under the ee! 


The diſſenters, tolerated by law, may be 


reduced to four claſſes, wiz. preſbyteri- 


an, independants, anabaptiſts, and qua- 
| Kers; to which may be added another 


ſect, which ſome years ago obtained a to- 


leratiqn_in_ this country, namely, the 


unitas fratrum, or moravians. See the 


1.952) 
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articles PRESBYTERIANS, ANABAr- 

ters, H. 0 
DISSIMULAR; in genersl, an appella- 
tion — 2 — which ate unlike: 
thus the feniinat or firſt leaves of plants, 
are called diſſitmular, as being generally 
of a different figure from thoſe of the 
F 


Diss turk PARTS," in anatomy, thoſe 


, compourided of parts of various ſtruc- 
ture, ſuch ate all the limbs of the body. 
DISSIMILTTUDE, in geheral, denotes 
whatever conſtitutes the difference between 
two diſſimular things, See the articles 
D1SSIMULAR and SIMILITUDE, 
DrsstMILITUDE, in rhetoric, an argument 
wherein from diſſimilar or unlike things, 
other diſſimilars are deduced, as in the 
following argument from Catullus. 
' Soles occidere & redire pant. 

Nobis cum ſemel occidit brevis lux, 
Nox eſt perpetua una dormienda. 

Voſr. de inſtitut. orator, 

DISSIPATION, in phyfics, an inſenſible 
loſs or conſumption of the minute parts 
of the body; or, that flux whereby they 
fly off, and are loſt. See ErrLuvivu. 
Circle Diss ir ATTon, in optics, is uſed 
for that circular ſpace upon the retina, 
which is taken'up by one of the extreme 

xencils or rays iſſuing from an object. 

o underftand. this, it is to be obſerved, 
that when the diſtance of an object from 
the eye is too ſmall or too great for per- 
fe& or diſtinct viſion; the rays: of each 

pencil, iſſuing from the object, cannot be 
united at a point on the retina, but be- 
yond it, or before they arrive at the 

_ retina; conſequently, the rays of each 
pencil will occupy a circular ſpace upon 
the retina, and this circle is called the 
circle of diffipation, becauſe the rays of a 
pencil, inſtead of being collected into 2 
— point, are diſſipated all over this 
circle. 
The conſideration of the circles of diſf- 
pation, formed by the rays coming fron 
the extremities of objects, is of uſe to ac. 
2 for ſeveral curious phznomena of 
vifion..  ' : 

DISSOLVENT, in general, whatever dis- 
ſolves or reduces a ſolid body into ſuch 
e parts as to be ſuſtained in à 

id, TR | 
The principal diſſolvents for metals, are 
aqua · regia and aqua - fortit; for (1% 
earths, and gums, water; for — 
and other alkaline ſubſtances, diſtlle 
vinegar or ſpirits of wine. See the aride 
A- Ad, . p 
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DIS 


p. Diſſolvents are the ſame with | what. the 
chemiſts call menſtruums. See the article 
rp MENSTRUUM, © 7+: | 


et Univerſal Dissol vzur. See the article 
ts, F 
ly DISSOLUTION, in chemiſtry, the ſame 


and Me NST RU un. 


oſe D13$$0LUTION, in muſic, is when a ſound 
c- in the enharmonic genus is lowered three 
ly, dieſes ; for thereby that genus is diſſolv- 
tes ed, and the muſic, or that interval at 
een leaſt is chromatic. . | 
cles DISSONANCE, in muſic, the ſame with 
diſcord. See the article Discokp. 
ent DISSY LLABLE, among grammarians, a 
ge word conſiſting only Tg two ſyllables : 
the ſuch are nature, ſcience, c. 
DISTAFF, an inſtrument about. which flax 
is tied in order to be ſpun. 
DISTANCE, in general, -an interval be- 
| tween two things, either with regard to 
tor, time or place. £7276 "T0 NN. : 
{ible Dr, Berkley, in his eſſay on viſion, main- 
arts tains that diſtance, cannot of itſelf and 
they immediately be ſeen, for. diſtance being 


Mu. a line directed endwiſe to the eye, it pro- 
jects only one point in the fund of the 
eye, which point remains invariably the 


. ſhorter, . But Mr. Mac- Laurin obſerves, 
ved, that the diſtance here ſpoken of, is diſt- 
from ance from the eye; and that what is ſaid 
per- of it muſt not be applied to diſtance in 
each eneral. The apparent diſtance of two 
ot be ſtars 18 capable of the ſame variations as 
t be- any other quantity or magnitude. Viſible 
t the magnitudes conſiſt of parts into which 
each they may be reſolved as well as tangible | 
upon magnitudes, and the proportions of the 
d the former may be aſſigned 'as well as thoſe 
of a of the latter ; ſo that it is going too far 
into 2 to tell us, that viſible magnitudes are no 
x this more to be accounted the object of geome- 
; try than words; and that the ideas of 

difſ- aces outneſt, and things placed at a 
from iſtance,' are not, flrictly ſpeaking, the 
to ac, objeßt of ſight; and are not otherwiſe 
ena of pereeived by the eye than by the ear. 

: dceſible DisTANCEs, in geometry, are 
er diſ- luch as may be meaſured by the chain, 
0 ſuch dc. See Cualu, THEODOLITE, &c, 
| in 2 ccaſſble DISTANCES, are ſuch as cannot 

be meaſured by the chain, Sc. by reaſon 

1s, are of ſome river, or the like, which obſtructs 
falt, rs, from one object to another, 
coral, Inacceſſible diſtances may be meaſured in 

Jiſtilled the following manner: ſv poſe it were 
article quired to meaſure the diflance between - 


the ſtation A (plate L I, 
Vol; It (plateLXX111; fig. 6. u“ 14) 


WM 
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with ſolution. See the articles SOLUTION 


ſame, whether the diſtance be longer or 


Ds: : 
and the object at C. Aſſume another ſta- 
tion as B, from whence the object may 
be ſeen. Then, with any proper inſtru- 
ment, take the angles C A B, and CB A, 
and -meaſure the diſtance AB. Thenz 
in the triangle A B C, are given three 
angles, and the diſtance A B, whence 
the diſtance A C required may be eaſily 
found thus: as the fine of the angle C 
the diſtance A B : ; the fine of the angle 
B: AC required. | 
But ſmall inacceſfible diſtances may be 
meaſured from one ſtation, in the fol- 
lowing manner. Let A B (ibid. no 2.) 
repreſent an inacceſſible diſtance to be 
meaſured; ſet up perpendicular a ſtick 
C A, of a known length, place the cen- 
ter of your quadrant C, on the top of 
the ſtick ; and look through the ſights of 
it till the viſual ray points to the object 
at B. Then in the right angled trian- 
gle B AC, are given the perpendicular 
AC, and the angle A CB, and there- 
fore, if A C be ſuppoſed the radius, the 
required fide will be the tangent to the 
given angle A CB; whence to find AB 
it will be as the radius to A C, ſo is the 
tangent of the angle AC B, to AB re- 
quired. a |; ? 
D1isTANCE, in navigation, the number of 
minutes or leagues a ſhip has failed from 
any given place or point. | 
D1STANCE, in aſtronomy. The diſtance 
of the ſun, planets, and comets, is only 
found from their parallax, as it cannot 
be found either by eclipſes or their differ- 
ent phaſes: for from the theory of the 
motions of the earth and planets we 
know, at any time, the proportion of the 
diftances of the ſun and planets from us; 


and the horizontal parallaxes are in a re- 


-ciprocal- proportion to [theſe diſtances, 

See the art cle PARALLAX, 

The mean diſtances of the planets from 

the ſun, in britiſh miles, have been uſual- 

V determined by. aſtronomers, as fol- 
OW. 1 \ 2 : 


32,000,000 5 


Mercury 
Venus 59, ooo, ooo 3 
The Earth $1,000,000 | miles diftant 
Mars 123,000,000 f from the fun, 
Jupiter 424,000,000 |} + 
Saturn 777,000,000 


Theſe are the mean diſtances of the pla- 
nets from the ſun, as determined by the 
various methods formerly uſed. for find- 
ing the quantity of the ſun's parallax : 
but aſtronomers have been directed to 1 
method o 2 ætermining that parallax wit 
6 F * | much 


— ˙ A 
3 
” 


=_ 
{ 
| 
| 
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much greater nicety, fx. to within the 


zodthpart of the whole, which is ſurprizing- 
iy near the truth, in compariſon of the for- 

methods, which could never come 
nearer than a tenth or a twelfth part, at 
moſt. ' Dr, Halley, in the year 1677, be- 
ing in the ifland of St. Helena, obſerving 
the ſouthern fixed ſtars, had the pleaſure 
of ſeeing mercury tranſit the diſc of the 
fun ; and obſerved, that the duration of 
theſe tranſits could be found to the exaR- 


neſs of one ſecond of time. This caſual 


obſervation infpired him with the thought 


that the parallax of the ſun, and conte- 


quently his diſtance from the earth, might 
be found by proper obſervations on a 


- tranſit of Venusfover his diſc. Accord- 


ingly, he preſented a paper to the Royal 
Society, containing the method of find- 
ing the ſun's parallax, and conſequently 
his diſtance from the earth, by proper 


/ obſervations on a tranſit of Venus, which 
was to happen on the 6th of June, 1761. 
See Philoſoph. Tranſact. no 348. But 

from obſervations ſince made on the pla- 


net Venus, it appears, that the tables uſed 


by Dr. Halley were not ſufficiently accu - 
rate, having not then made his own ta- 


bles; and alſo, that, by an overſight, 


that great aſtronomer ſubtracted one an- 


gle from another, when he ſhould have 
added them together, conſequently his 
calculation is erroneous, 

Thoꝰ the obſervations made of this famous 
tranſit, by aſtronomers ſent from differ- 
ent ſtates in Europe to various parts of 
the earth for that purpoſe, have not yet 


been publiſhed 3 nor calculations made 


In conſequence of a comparative view of 
ſuch obſervations, we may venture to af- 
firm that the dimenſions of the ſolar ſyſ- 
tem are much greater than they have 
been hitherto computed, and that, in 
conſequence of the obſervations made on 


the tranſit of Venus on the 6th of June 


1767, the diſtance of the ſun from the 
earth will be found little ſhort of 
220,000,000 of miles, and its diſtance 
from the other planets in proportion. See 


the articles PLANET, SUN, VENus, and 


TRANSIT. 

It is proper to obſerve, that on account of 
the very ſtrict laws, by which the motions 
of the planets are regulated, Venus is ſel- 


dom ſeen within the ſun's diſc ; and during 


the courſe of more than an hundred ar 
twenty years, it could not be ſeen once, 
that is, from the year 1639 (when this 
pleaſing phznomenon was oblerved by 


that excellent youth Horrox, our coun» 
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. tryman, but · by none before him ſince the 


DIS 
beginning · of tha world) to the year 

1761. There will, hewever, be another 
tranſit of Venus, on the 3d of June 1769, 


which will afford ſtill a much better op. 
portunity for finding the ſan's parallax, 
— the greateſt difference in the 
duration of theſe eclipſes that can poſſibly 
happen; and will, if property obſerved, 
at Torne in Lapland, and the iflands of 
Solomon in the ſouth ſea, afford as fine 
an opportunity of finding the ſun's paral- 
lax as can be wiſhed. | 
"The diſtance of the fixed ſtars, as having 
no ſenſible parallax, can be little more 
than gueſſed at. 
The diſtances of the ſecondary planets, 
from their .reſpeCtive primary ones, are 
us follow, _ - 

The moon is. diſtant from the earth 60 
ſemi-diameters and a half of the earth, 
from its center, or 240,000 miles. 

The firſt moon of jupiter is at the dil. 
tance of 378 ſemĩ · diameters of jupiter's 
body from his center, as meaſured with 
a micrometer. 

The ſecond at the diſtance of nine ſemi- 
diameters. 6 e 

The third at the diſtance of 143 ſemi- 
diameter | 
The fourth at the diftance of 2578 ſemi- 
diameters, © ka 

The firſt ſaturttjan moon is at the di. 
ſtance of near 2 ſemidiameters of ſaturn's 
ring from its center. 3 
The ſecond at the diſtance of 2 + ſemi- 


diameters of the ring. 
The third at the Aiſtance of 33 ſemi 
wen IE. : 
The. fourth at the diſtance of 8 ſemi- 
r : 
The fifth at the diſtance of 23 18 ſemi- 
diamcters. See DIAMETER. 
Curtate DiSTANCE, the diſtance of a pla- 
net's place, reduced to the ecliptic, from 
the ſun. See the article CURTATE.. 
D1STANCE. of the qe, in peripeRtive, is 3 
line drawn from the eye to the principal 
point. See PERSPECTIVE. ' 
Dis r auc of the baſtions, in fortification, 
is the fide of the exterior polygon. Ste 
the article POLYGON, 
DISTASTE properly ſignifies an averſion 
or diſlike to certain foods, and may be 
either conſtitutional, or owing to ſome 
diſorder of the ſtomach; in 
. caſe emeties are recommended. 
Dis TEM PER, among phyſicians, the ſame 
with diſeaſe. See the article DISEASE. 
| » D1STEMPER, 


7 — n * * 
* * 3 * 
* 
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Dis rzMrkx, in painting, a term uſed for 
* the working up of colours with ſomething 
an beſides water or oil. If the colours are 
W epared with water, that kind of paint- 
* ing is called Jimning z and if with oil, it 
5 is called painting in oil, and ſimply paint- 
he ing. If the colours are mixed with ſize, 
ly whites of eggs, or any ſuch proper gluti- 
d, nous; or unttuous matter, and not with 
of oil, then they ſay it is done in diſtemper, 
_ In this manner the admirable cartoons at 
al- Hampton-court are painted. The greateſt 
| diſadvantage of diſtemper is, that it has 
us no glittering, and all its colours Jook 
"py dead, by which means they appear alike 
in all ſorts of lights, which oil colours, 
* or even colours in diſtemper, when var- 
are niſhed, do not. FiO ; | 
DisTEMPER, or DISTEMPERATURE of 
bo plants, See the article DisEasSESs of 
rth,. lants, DC Ar” | 
FR DISTENSION, in 2 ſignifies the 
N ſtretching or extending a thing to its full 
er s length or breadth. 
vith DISTENSION, diſtenſſo, among antient mu- 
ſicians, is uſed in a ſynonymous ſenſe 
mi- with interval. See INTERVAL. 
MY DISTICH, Nexen, a couplet of verſes 
_ making a complete ſenſe. Thus hexa- 
wo meter and pentameter verſes are diſpoſed 
EMI» in diſtichs, | 3 
| There are excellent morals in Cato's Di- 
di. ſtichs. 
urn's DISTICHTASIS, in ſurgery, a diſeaſe of 
S's the eye-lids, when under the ordinary 
emi- eye-laſhes there grows another extraordi- 
nary row of hair, which frequently era- 
emis dicates the former, and pricking the 
membrane of the eye, excites pain, and 
ſemi brings on a defluxion. 
It is cured by pulling out the ſecond row 
ſemis of hairs with nippers, and cauterizing 
the pores out of which they ifſued, 
\ pla- DISTILLATION, in chemiſtry, the act 
from of drawing off the ſpirituous, aqueous, 
*; oleaginous or ſaline parts of a mixed 
 & body from the groſſer and more terreſtrial 
acipal parts by means of fire, and collecting and 
| _— them again by cold. The 
-2tiony end of diſtillation is of two kinds: the 
See firſt, and by far the moſt general, is for 
the ſeparation" of ſome acquired bodies, 
yerſion from others with which they were mixed, 
ay be is in the caſe of vinous and volatile ſpicits, 
o ſome and eſſential oils : the other is for the 
ch lat quicker and more effedlual combination of 
| luch bodies, whole mixture is aſſiſted by 
je ſame d boiling heat, as in the caſe of ſpir. 
EASE. A 


* 
— # 
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Ditillation is performed by ſeveral kind of hs expreſſed juice of the ſame plant 
3 ga * 3h Z 8-462 {864057 3 6 "RI 996 0 STD} Gab 4 Al 


upon 


_Brnlg' 


of apparatus, for all which the general he 


name is an alembic; to form each kind 
whereof, two or more veſſels are con- 
joined, vx. a proper reſervoir to contain 


the matter while the heat acts upon it, a 


refrigerant to condenſe the vapour as, it 
' riſes; a receiver to contain it when 
condenſed. See the article ALEMBIC, 
"RETORT, and RECEIVER, | | - 
Diſtillation is uſually performed by means 
of fire, raiſed to a greater or leſs degree 
of heat, as circumſtances require. And 
the fire is either applied immediately to 
the veſſels in which the matters are to be 
diſtilled ; or it is applied mediately by / 
means of water, and, iron-filings, &c. 
Hence theſe different methods are called 
 balneum mariz, balneum arenorum, &c. 
See the article BAL Nd Um. 
Diſtillation is either per aſcenſum; by aſ- 
| cent, or per deſcenſum, by deſcent. In 
the former, the matter to be diſtilled is 
above the fire, and the ſpirit or other 
principle is raiſed from it. In the latter, 
the matterto be diſtilled is below the fire, 
and the vapour drawn from it is precipi- 3 
tated to the bottom of the veſſel. 
Diſtillation by aſcent is either right, per- 
formed with a commen alembic, where- 
in the liquor is raiſed perpendicularly, 
and deſcends again in form of drops into 
a receiver, being chiefly uſed when the 
texture of the body allows of an eaſy 
aſcent, as in vegetables; or oblique, per- 
formed laterally, as in diſtillation by the 


\ retort; the vſe of this is for bodies, as 


- almoſt+ all minerals and metals, which 
cannot be raiſed without a ſtrong impulſe, 

nor even by the ſtrongeſt, ſo high as the 

top of the alembic. > 

+ The proceſs and meaſures of diſtillation 

are very different, according to the differ= 


ent ſubjects to be diſtilled. Acid ſpirits 


are uſually drawn in a reverbatory fur- 
nace, and with a vehement fire: pon- 
derous woods, as guaiacum, box, Ce. 


are diſtilled in a retort after the ſame man- / 


ner. Odoriferons plants, as baum, worm- 
wood, ſage, hyſſop, Cc. are diſtilled by 
the cucurbit, or veſica, firſt pouring a 
ſtrong decoction of the ſame plant hot 
upon the plant itſelf bruiſed, or adding 
common water to the plant, whether dry 
or treſh, cut into ſmall pieces, and letfing 
© "the whole digeſt in a cloſe veſſel for two 
days. In diftilling plants that are not 
odoriferous, pound the plant, and then 
fi two thirds of the velica or alembic 
with it; after which pour a good quantity 


4 


DIS 
upon it, ſo as the bruiſed matter may float 
thereĩo, without ſticking any where to the 
veſſel ; then draw off about half as much 
water as there was juice, which is the diſ- 
tilled water of the plant: if what remains 
be preſſed in a cloth, and the ſetfled juice 
be filtrated and evaporated to two thirds, 
then ſetting it in a cool place, the eſſen - 
tial ſalt ſhoots into cryſtals, 

The precautions to be uſed in regard to 
diſtillation, are, 1. Po leave ſufficient 
room in the containing veſſel for the ex- 
panſion and ebullition of the matter to be 
diſtilled, otherwiſe it is very apt to over- 
flow in the neck, and break the veſſels if 
of glaſs, hazard the firing of the building 


in caſe of vinous ſpirits, and fruſtrate the 


operation in all, 2. To take care that 
the condenſing ſurface be ſufficiently large, 
and the heat accomodated to it; for if 
an error of this kind occur in the caſe of 
the worm- ſtill, the head will be blown off, 
and the vapour diſſipated with conſider- 
able loſs ; and in that of vinous ſpirits, 
whoever may happen to be in the place 
will be in very great danger. 3. It is ne- 
ceſſary in diſtillation, as well as in digeſ- 
tion, to avoid Juting the veſſels too cloſe- 
ly with any tenacious ſubſtance ; for if a 
ſufficient vent be not left for the eſcape 
of the air which is generated during the 
diſtillation of ſome Fbtances, as alſo for 
the expanſion which attends the increaſe 
of heat of that air which is included in 
the veſſels at the time of their junction, 
the veſſels will be in extreme danger of 
being burſt with great violence. | 

The method of diſtilling malt-<:aſb, or a fer- 
mented mixture of meal and malt, for 
Jpirit, Fill two thirds of a till, firſt 
moiſtened by the ſteam of boiling water, 


with malt-waſh, immediately clap on the 


head, and lute it down, there will ſoon 
run a ſpirituous inflammable liquor. 
Thus is obtained what the malt-diſtillers 


call a malt low-wine ; what comes over 


after the ſpirit falls off from being proof, 
is called faints, This experiment may 
be rendered general, with flight varia- 
tion ; for if any wine, beer, or ferment- 
ed liquor from ſugar, treacle, or fruits, 
Sc. be thus treated, it affords a ſpirit 
differing only according to the nature of 
the ſubject: but none of them will afford 
the leaſt inflammable ſpirit without a pre- 
vious fermentation, The requiſite cau- 
tions for ſucceſs, are, 1. That the fer- 
mentation be well performed. 
it be gently diſtilled, with a ſoft well re- 
gulated fire. 3. That the groſſer cil, 


.. pt to riſe along with the ſpirit, be let 
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out by flannel under the noſe of the worm, 


. The method diſtilli 


2. That 
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| Theſe cautions obſerved, the low - wines 
will be pure and vinous. 7 
the loaber wines into 
proof ſpirits for ſale, The lower wines 
of the laſt proceſs, diſtilled in a bath- 
heat, give a higher rectified ſpirit than 
before, which being let down with fair 
water to a certain ſize or ſtandard, called 
proof, is what the malt-diſtillers under- 
ſtand by proof-goods, or their rectified 
malt- ſpirit. | 
The inconveniences of this art, on ac- 
count of the many large veſſels required, 
which increaſe the labour and price of the 
commodity, might perhaps be remedied 
by the introduction of a new art, ſubſer- 
vient to the malt diſtillers, and confined 
to the boiling down the malt-wort to a 
rob; wherefore it were to be wiſhed that 
thoſe who were ſkilled in this branch of 
iſtillation would try whether a ſpirit ſu · 
rior to that of treacle may not be pro- 
ured from the rob of malt, prudently 
repared and fermented, See the article 
ECTIFICATION. 3 
Combinatory DISTILLATION, a term uſed 
by Dr. Shaw, to expreſs that ſort of recti · 
fication of diſtilled ſpirits, which is done 
with additions, and which he otherwiſe calls 
improper redification, by way of diſtinc- 
tion from that called proper rectification 
which is only. the method of reducing a 
ſpirit to its utmoſt degree of purity and 
| perfection. Malt-ſpirit is the general ſub- 
ject of combinatory diſtillation, and the 
means to rectify it on this plan may be re- 
duced to three heads: x, That by fixed 
alkaline ſalts alone, 2. That by fixed 
alkaline ſalts and acid ſpirits. And, 3 
That by ſaline bodies and flavouring ad- 
ditions. The effect of this operation, 
when carefully performed, is to attenuzte 
and thin the ſpirit, and to keep back 2 
part of its groſs and fetid oil, and fo far 
to alter the part of the oil which comes 
over, as ſcarce to leave the ſpirit diſtin- 
uiſhable from a malt ſpirit. ' 
he ſalts uſed on this occaſion are either 
the fixed alkalies, as potaſh and calcined 
tartar, or decrepitated common ſalt, or 
calcined vitriol, alum, or ſandiver. The 
moſt common flavourers are mace, o1rice- 
routs, parſnips, artichoaks, rhodium, 1a 
ſin-ſtalks, damaſk roſes, wine lees, rape ot 
grape huſks, and the oil of wine, which is 
infinitely preferable to all the others, but 
is not ſo well known. The ultimate ptr: 
ſection aimed at in all the proceſſes 0 
combinatory diſtillation, is the depv#3t- 
ing the engliſh malt-ſpirit at one * 
g | 1 


| 
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tion, ſo as to render it tafteleſs and in- 
odorous and yet vinous; or elſe to make 
it reſemble the french brandy, arrack, or 
ſome other low-flavoured vinous ſpirits. | 

DISTILLED, ſomething that has under- 

gone the action of diſtillation : thus we 
y diſtilled water, diſtilled vinegar, Cc. 

See the preceding article. | 

DISTILLER, he who makes diſtillations, 

and commonly denotes a tradeſmag who 

makes ſpirits from malt, &c, 

Diſtillers are to make an entry of all ware- 


houſes for keeping brandy, on pain of 201. 
and forfeiture of the liquor; and no 


| 
| 


, 


e brandy ſhall be ſold but in places entered, 
d under penalty of 408. a gallon. 
* By ſtat, 24 Geo. II. diſtillers who ſhall 
d knowingly ſell ſpirituous liquors to be un- 
a lawfully retailed, or to any unlicenſed 
at retailer, forfeit 101, and treble the value 
of of the liquors ſo fold and delivered; and 
Us ſuch unlawful retailer, diſcovering and 
o- conviting the diſtiller, is intitled to his 
ly ſhare of the penalty, and indemnified 
cle againſt the penalties incurred by himſelf, 
The ſame a& further provides, that no 
ſed ſon whatſoever ſhall recover, either in 
Ris, aw or equity, any debt for ſpirituous li- 
one quors under 20 8, contracted at one time; 
alls nor ſhall any item in any account for ſuch 
nc be allowed, where the value of ſuch item 
tion ſuall not amount to 20 8. at the leaſt, 
8 a Diſtillers are alſo to give notice to the 
and gauger, before they receive any fermented 
ſub⸗ waſh, of the quantity, Cc. pnder penal- 
the ty of col. They are alſo to make entry 
re- of all veſſels for diſtillation, under tbe 
ixed lame penalty of 501. and forfeit 201, for 
fixed defacing the gauger's mark. 
„ 3 DISTILLERY, the art of diſtilling bran- 
ad- dies, and other ſpirits, See the aiticle 
tion, DISTILLATION. _ - 
nuzte To this art likewiſe belong the peculiar 
ack 3 proceſſes of brewing and fermentation, 
ſo far the knowledge of proper additions, and 
-omes the rectification of ſpirits. See the articles 
iſtin- BEwiIns, FERMENTATION, ADDI- 
TION and RECTIFICATI1ON. 55 
either DISTINCT xoT1oN, or IDEA, is that 
leined wherein the mind perceives a difference 
lt, or from all other ideas. | | 
The It will be uſeful, ſays Mr. Locke, to 
orrice- dillinguiſh ideas as they are perceptions 
n, Tal- in our minds, from what they are in the 
rape or bodies that cauſe ſuch perceptions in us; 
hich is or we are not to think the Trang exact | 
45, but mages and reſemblances of ſomething 
te per. mierent in the ſubj-&, moſt of thoſe of 
es 0 enſation being in the mind no more the 
epurat- eneſs of ſomething exiſting without us, 
opera” es s . 
tien, 
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malady to che uumauthepe has viti been 
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. 
than the names that ſtand for them are 
the likeneſs of our ideas, which yet upon 
hearing they are apt to excite in s. 

D1sTINCT BASE, in optics, is that diſtance 
from the pole of a convex glaſs, in which 
objects beheld through it appear diſtinct 

and well deſcribed, ſo that it is the ſame 
with the focus, See Focus, - | 
The diftin& baſe is cauſed” by the collec- 
tion of the rays that proceed from a ſingle 
point in the object into a ſingle point in 
the repreſentation ; and therefore concave 
glaſſes, which diſſipate the rays, can have 
no real diſtinct baſe. {iN 

DISTINCTION, inlogic, is an aſſemblage 
of two or more words, whereby diſparate 
things, or their conceptions, are denoted, 
There are three kinds of diſtindtions tak - 
en from the three different modes of exiſt- 
ence, real, modal, and rational. The firſt is 
that between two ſubſtances, or the modes 
of-two ſubſtances. The ſecond, or modal 
diſtinction, is that between ſeveral things, 
one whereof may exiſt without the other, 
but not vice verſa, the other without 

that. The third, or rational diſtinction, 
is that between ſeveral things which are 
really one and the ſame, and whereof one 
cannot exiſt without the other; nor wice 
verſa, the other without this: ſuch is 
that between a thing and its eſſence, be- 
tween the eſſences and properties, Ce. 

Of this diſtindion ſome authors admit 
two kinds, the one barbarouſly called ra- 
tions ratiocinatæ, having ſome founda- 
tion in things, as when we diſtingyiſh 
the juſtice of God from his mercy ; the 
other called rationis raticcinartis,, which 
has no foundation at all, and theiefore is 
by many rejected. h | 

Metaphyſical Disrixcriox is the non- 

agret ment of being, whereby this entity 

is not that, or one thing is not an- 
other. See the article ESSENCE. 

Dis riScriox, iſtinctio, or diſtingus, is 
allo uſed, in the (choo's, as an expedient 
to evade an argument, or to clear up and 
unſold an ambiguous propoſi.ion,; Which 
may be true in one ſenle, and fallejn an- 
other: as we ſay, The reſpondent was 
hard preſſed, but he diſengaged himſelf 

by a diſtinguo. ö 

DISTORTION, in medicine, a contrac- 
tion of one fide of the mouth, octaſion- 
ed by a convru;htoa of the muicles of one 
fide of the face: and it is likewiſe ufed 

to denote. any part of an animal body, 
when it is i placed or ill favon red. 
It is very joſtiy obferved, that this tet rible 


ide 


8 


9 
DIS 
the mere effect of careleſſneſs and ill 


DISTORTOR oasis, in anatomy, a muſcle 

© otherwiſe called zygomaticus. See the 

article ZYGOMATICUS. 

DISTRACTION, diffra#to, in chemiſtry, 

a @ forcible diviſion of ſubſtances from each 
other, which were before united, either 
by ſeparation or calcination, 

D1is8TRACTIQN, in medicine, ſometimes 
denotes the a& of polling a fibre, mem- 

: brane, or the like, beyond its natural ex- 

tent. 

DIS TRAINING, in law, the ſame with 

attaching. See ATTACHING. 
DISTRESS, in law, the ſeizing or diſtrain- 
ing any thing for rent in arrear, or other 
duty unperformed. 

+ 'Fhe effect of this diſtreſs is to compel 
the party either to replevy the things di- 

ſtrained, and conteſt the taking, in an ac- 
tion of treſpaſs againſt the diſtrainer; or 
rather to oblige him to compound and pay 

the debt or duty, for which he was ſo di- 
ſtrained, | 

There are likewiſe compulſory diſtreſſes 

in actions, to cauſe a perſon appear in 

court; of which kind there is a diſtreſs 
perſonal of one's moveable goods, and 
the profits'of his lands, for contempt in 
not appearing after ſummons : there is 
likewiſe diſtreſs real, of a perſon's im- 
moveable goods, In theſe caſes none ſhall 
| bediſtrained toanſwer for any thing touch- 
ing their freeholds, but by the king's writ. 
Diſtreſs may be either finite or infinite: 
Finite diſtreſs is that which is limited by 
Jaw, in regard to the number of times it 
ſhall be made, in order to bring the party 
to a trial of the action. Infinite diftreſs 
is that which is without any limitation, 
being made till the perſon appears: it is 
' farther applied to jurors that do not 
appear, as upon a certificate of aſſiſe, 
the proceſs is venire facias, habeas cor- 
pora, and diſtreſs infinite, 
It is alfo divided into grand diftreſs and 
ordinary diſtreſs ; of theſe the former ex- 

- tends to all the goods and chattels that 

te party has within the county. A per- 

ſon, of common right, may diſtrain for 
rents and all manner of ſervices: and 
where a rent is reſerved on a gift in tail, 

- Jeaſe for life, or years, &c. though there 

be no clauſe of diſtreſs in the grant or 
leaſe, ſo as that he has the reverſion : 

but on a feoffment made in fee, a diftreſs 
may not be taken, unleſs it be expreſly 

reſerved in the deed, 


— 


DISTRIBUTION, in a general ſenſe, the 
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DIS 
act of dividing a thing into ſeveral parts, 
eh _ to the diſpoſing each in its proper 

D1$TRIBUTION, in architecture, the di. 

- viding and diſpenſing the ſeveral parts and 
pieces which compole a building, as the 

: plan dĩrects. ® 

Diftribution of ornaments, is an equal or. 

derly placing of the ornaments in any 

member of architecture. 

Dis rRIBZVr io, in logic, is a kind of di. 
viſion which diftinguiſhes an univerſal 

* whole into its ſeveral kinds of ſpecies ; as 
diviſion is to diſtinguiſh an integral whole 

into its ſeveral parts. 

The rules of a good diſtribution are much 
tze (ame as thoſe of diviſion, See the ar- 
ticle Division. 

D1sSTRIBUTION, in rhetoric, a kind of 
deſcription, whereby an orderly diviſon 
and enumeration is made of the princi. 
pal qualities of the ſubject. David ſup- 

plies us with an example of this kind, 
when in the heat of his indignation againſt 

| ſinners, he gives a deſcription of their ini, 
quity, “ Their throat is an open ſepul- 

' chre;. they flatter with their tongues; 
the poiſon of aſps is under their lips; 
their mouth is. full. of curſing and lies; 
and their feet are ſwift to-ſhed blood.” 

D1$STRIBUTION, in printing, the taking 4 
form aſunder, ſeparating the letters, and 
diſpoſing them in the caſes again, eacl 
in its proper cell, See PRINTING. 

DISTRIBUTIVE jusTICE, is that where 
by we give every perſon what proper 
belongs to him, 

DISTRIBUTIVES, in grammar, Seethe 

—_— NUMERALS, i f 
ISTRICT, in phy, a of 
province, Gifingnithed (Hf opt 
ſtrates, or certain privileges; in wid 
ſenſe it is ſynonymous with hundred 
See the article HUNDRED. ; 

It is alſo uſed to denote the territory be 
| longing to a city, town, or borough; © 
the extent of a judge's juriſdiction. 

the, articles TERRITORY and Jux 

A c 

DISTRINGAS, in law, a writ comman 
ing ihe ſheriff, or other officer, that 

8. diflrain a perſon for debt to the king: 9 | 
or for his appearance at a certain da 
There is a great diverſity of this wilt 

DISTRINGAS JURATORES, a writ dit 
to the ſheriff, whereby he is comma 

to diſtrain upon a jury, to appe®l p 
to return iſſues on their lands, Ec. 
non-appearance, This writ of diftring 
juratores iſſues for the ſheriff to * 


bodies in court, &c, at the return of the 
55 writ. | 0 
et WW DISVELLOPED, in heraldry, is uſed much 
in the ſame ſenſe with diſplayed, as flying 
colours are ſaĩd to be diſvelloped. 
DISUNITE, in the manege, is ſaid of a 
horſe that drags his haunches in gallop- 


ing. 61 ee 
DITCH, in country- affairs, a narrow chan- 


ny nel or trench for draining marſhy 
7 grounds, the conveyance of water, or in- 

di. Wl clofing fields. ZAP 

rlal Ditches for draining muſt be more or leſs 


and wide, according as there is more 
or leſs water to be carried off. Ditches 
uſed about incloſures are five or ſix feet 
wide, and proportionably deep, where 
there is no quick-ſet hedgesz but where 
theſe are ſet on the banks, they are only 
d of WW three feet wide at the top, one at the bot- 
ion WW tom, and two deep the ſlope is of great 
incl advantage, as by means of it the ſides of 


up- the ditch are prevented from being waſh- 
rind, ed down. See. the articles DRAINS and 
pain IncLoguURtR | © 1 

c 101 DITCH, in fortification, the ſame with 
pul- moat. See the article Moar. 
pues ;DITHYR AMBIC, ſomething belonging 


to the dithyrambaus, as a dithyrambic 
verſe, a dithyramdie poet, &c. . See the 
next article, F! 32-2, IO 
The ditkyrambic poetry was very bold 
and irregular, for the poets not only took 
the liberty to forge new words for the 
purpoſe, but made double and compound 
words, Which contributed very much to 
the magnificence of this ſort of poetry. 
VITHYRAMBUS, in antient 5.2 
bymn in bonour of Bacchus, full of 
tranſport and poetical rag. 

is poetry owes its birth to Greece, 
and to the tranſports of wine; and yet 
at 1s not quite exploded, but delicately 
applied to guide and reſtrain the dithy- 
rmbic impetuoſity, which is indulged 
only in pleaſing flights. Horace and Ari- 
ſotie tell us, that the antients gave the 
mme of dithyrambus to thoſe verſes 
vherein none of the common rules or 


nom no remains of the dithyrambus of 
the antients, we cannot ſay exactly what 
their meaſure was. | . 
ITMARSH, a territory in the dutchy 
0 Holſtein, See HOLSTEIN, 


"ding two tones. The proportion 
dunds that form the ditone is 4: 5, and 
dat of the ſemiditone is 5 16. F. Par- 
K makes the ditone the fourth kind of 
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meaſures. were obſerved. As we have 


TONE, in muſic, an interval _— 
of the 


® 

— Din 

ſimple concord, as oy two 
tones, according to Ariſtotle, 'a greater 
and a leſs. Others make it the firſt diſ- 
cord, dividing the ditone into eighteen 

* or commas; the nine on the 

acute fide making the greater tone, as aſ- 

ſerted by Salmon de Caux;:+ 
DITRIGLYPH, in architecture, the ſpace - 
| between two triglyphs. See TRIOL YFU. 
DITRIHEDRIA, in foſſil hiſtory, a genus 
of ſpars with twice three ſides, or fix 
planes, being formed of two trigonal py- 
ramids joined baſe to baſe, without any 
intermediate column. | See 8 PAR. 
Of this genus there are five known ſpe- 

_ cies, 1. One with long and pointed py- 
ramids, found in the mines of Cornwall, 
and ſome other parts of England. 2. 
One with long and broad pyramids, 
found looſe in the fiſſures of the alaba- 
ſter quarries of Blanckenberg in Ger- 
pyramids found in the mines of Ram- 
melſberg. 4. One with extremely broad” 
depreſſed pyramids, found in the alaba- 
ſter quarries at Blanckenberg, and ſome - 

times in. the mines of Goſſelaer in Sax- 

. ony. | 5. One with ſhort but ſharp point- 
ed pyramids, found very, Frequently in 
the mines of the Hartz-foreſt, and ſ@we- 

: times on Mendip Hills with us, 

The ſpecies of ditribedria are diſtin- 

guiſhed by the different figures of theſe 

- pyramids, ' 14 bt 

DITTANY, didamnus, in botany, Er. 
See the article DicrauN us. 8 

DIT TO, uſually written De, in books of 
accounts, an italian word, fignifying he 
aforementioned. ; 

DIVAL, in heraldry; the herb nightſliade, 
uſed by ſuch as blazon by flowers and 
herbs, inſtead of colours and metals, for 

- ſable or black. n 

DIVALIA, the fame with angeronalia. 

See the article AN OERONVALft F. 
This feaſt was inſtituted on occaſion of a 
| diſeaſe which deſtroyed man and beaſt. 

It was held on December 21, when the 
- pontiffs performed ſacrifice in the temple 
of Voluptia, or the goddeſs of joy and 
_ pleaſure, and was the ſame with Ange- 
rona, ſuppoſed to drive away all foriows 
and chagrins in life. HS ors. 200 

DIU,; a little iſland and town on the coaſt 
of Guzurat, in the hither India, and 
ſubject to Portugal: caſt lon; 69, north. 


; lat. 210 is. | . 


DIVAN, & council chamber, or nos of OY ? 


. juſtice, among the eaſtern nations, par- 
Uucularly the Turks, * 5 | 73 


Divas- 1 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


DIV 


_ + tice in Perſia, whoſe place is the laſt' of 
the fix miniſters of the ſecond rank, who 
are all under the athemadauler, or firſt 
- miniſter. To this tribunal of the divan- 


- beghi appeals lie from ſentences paſſed 


dy the governors : he has a fixed ſtipend 
of 50,000'crowns for adminiſtring juſtice : 


All the ſerjeants, uſhers, &c. of the 


court, are in his ſervice : he takes cog- 
- nizance of the criminal cauſes of the 
chams, governors, and other great lords 
of Perſia, when accuſed of any fault. 
There are divan beghi's not only at court, 
and in the capital, but alſo in the pro · 
vinces, and other cities in the empire. 
The alcoran is the ſole rule of his ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, which alſo he in- 
terprets at pleaſure. He takes no cogni- 
zance of civil cauſes, but all differences 
. ariling between the officers of the king's 
| hovſhold, and between foreign miniſters, 
are determined by him. e 
DIVER, colymbus, in ornithology, the 
engliſh name of a genus of bg, for 
the characters of which ſee Col vs. 
Of this genus there are a great many 
- beautiful ſpecies, The ſpeckled diver, 
about the bigneſs of a tame duck, is 
repreſented in plate LXXIV. n“ 1. 


The hinder part of the neck is of an 


aſh colour; the back and wings are 
hlack, ſpotted with white z the throat is 
black, and belly white, This is thought 


to be the cock of the red-throated ducker, 


or loon, repreſented ibid. no 2. The 
. upper part of the body of this laſt is of 


2 dark grey colour, the quill feathers of 


the wings approaching to black : the 
legs an 
colour. 


m geometry, are thoſe which conſtantly 
recede from each other. | ; 
D1VERGENT RAYS, in optics, are thoſe 
which going from a point of the viſible 
object, are diſperſed, and continually 
| depart one from another, in proportion 


as they are removed from the object: in 


Which ſenſe it is oppoſed to convergent, 
See the article CONVERGING. 
Concave glaſſes render tbe rays diver- 
ent, and convex ones convergent. 


oneave mirrors make the rays con- 


verge, and convex ones make them di- 
verge. Sce CONCAVE and CONVEX. 
D1VERGENT, or DIVERGING HYPERBOLA, 
one whoſe legs turn their convexities to- 
watds one another, and run outwards 
" quite contrary ways. See HYPERBOLA, 


Ws 
[96] __ | 
'"Drvan-Bectt; the ſuperintendant of juſ- Point f DIVERGENCYV. See the article 


feet of both are of a blackiſh 
DIVERGENT, or DiveRcNG LINES, 


51 


Virtual Focus. ar 
DIVERSIFYING, among orators, is the 
handling a ſubje& different ways, in 
order to throw new light on it, and en. 
force it the ſtronger on the hearers. 
According to Voſſius, there are fix ways 
of doing this: a, By enlarging on what 
was ſaid before. 2. By recapitulating, 
3. By adding 8 new. 4. By 
- repeating the principal heads. F. By 
urging the ſame arguments, only in a 
different order. 6. By imitating them. 
DIVERSION, in military affairs, is; when 
an enemy is attacked in one place where 
they are weak and unprovided, in order 
to draw off their forces from another 
place, where they have made, or intend 
to make, an irruption. Thus the Ro. 
mans had no other way in their power 
of driving Hannibal out of Italy, but 
by making a diverſion, in attacking 
% —b—dQ eng gt 
DivERSsION, in phyſic, is when by means 
of medicines, an attempt is made to give 
a a different turn to the flux of humours: 
thus blood letting makes a great di- 
verfon. i 
DIVERSITY, in logic, ſtands in oppo- 
ſition to identity. See IDENTITY. 
D1veERSITY, in painting, conſiſts in giving 
every part or figure in a piece, its pro- 
per air and attitude. 
The ſkilful painter has the penetration 
to diſcern the character of nature, which 
varies in all mens whence the coun- 
tenances and geſtures of the perſons he 
paints continually vary. 
DIVESTING, or DivESTITURE, in law, 
is uſed for the act of ſurrendering one's 
effects. By a contract of donation, or 
"ale, the donor, or ſeller, is ſaid to be 
diſſeiſed and diveſted of his property, 
in ſuch a commodity. In this ſenſe it 
ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from invelt- 
ture, where the donee or purch3ſer be- 
comes inveſted with the property of the 
donor or ſeller. See the articles IN Vs. 
TITURE and DissBIs iu. 
DIVIDEND, in arithmetie, the number 
ropoſed to be divided into equal parts: 
t muſt always be greater than the diviſor 
See DivisoR and DIvis1ON. 
D1viDeEnD, in the exchequer, is one pat 
of an indenture, as uſed in the ſtat. 10 
Ed. I. c. 11. . : 
Di1viDEND, in law proceedings, is n 
for. a dividing of "fees and perque 
between officers of courts, ariſing {ro 
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Stat. 2 Geo. IT. c. 25, f. 3. 
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DIVINATI ON. te knowledge of things | 
obſcure, . 0 future, which 8 at- 
tained by any natural meat, "4 
1 vas" {vl rol ihe Dh be 
heathens, that the Gn keg a Bede | 
converſe familiar] 9 

they endowed With ered an ow: 
ers, and admitted to the now 

their councils and 5 558 Fg 2 
ſtotle, Plutarch, 

divide divination r 1 

cies, Viz. natural a 

former was fo bg; 2 
tained by any rules or 

but ce 4 4s inpire pw the DS 
without his takin any farther . 
it, than to purify and? ure re Mie 


for the reception of divine Mains, 
Of this kind were . th 


events by inſpiration, wit hout obſerving” 
external fign or accidents.” 1 he ſecon 
ſpecies of divination was called e 
becauſe it wag BY 1 
Cate inſpiratigſn; 
experience a 
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ſerte them from the bites of N 


anale, and tie i it to the part bitten, 


of cure, 
G, the art of deſcending under 

_ watt, io 7 nr depths, and abid- 

ede carats fy 
; confiderable, particu 

fiſh ns con corals, ſponges, 2 a 

of ſhips, We, See PEARL, Ce. 

There: have been various engines con | 
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= wiſe a cock, as at B, to let out the hot 
air that had been breathed ; and below, 

| yu fixed-a cixcular ſeat, L M, for 
ivers to fit on and laſtly, from the 
N wes hüng, by three ropes, a 
age . Gisere to ſtand on, to d 


their b els. * machine was Frag = 
pended F the maſt * ſhip by a it, 25 
which Was  officient boy 


IH | to the Waſt. head, 1 was 418 + by 


braces to 75 5 oy d charter 1 ” -and b 
83 b in 5 orders, ritt. 

a - HG 8 moved from place 

k but in dark weather; when the 


| ſd, of. the 


5 © pow 


three. pallons. each,. were 
caſed with lead, ſo the 


E ptyy Fach having 2 hole in its lo 


act, to let in the water, as the” air += 
em is condenſed in their deſcent,” and 


to Wt it out again when they were drawn 
up full from below. And to a hole i 75 


wax and oil, which was long ene 


ol fall below hole at 12 bottom, . 
ing ſunk: a, weight appen 0 
that the N the upper 5 of the 


barrels could not eſcape, unleſs the lower 
end of theſe" pipes were firſt lifted * 
Theſe air barrels were fitted with tackle 
oper to make them riſe and fall alter- 
nately, like two buckets in a well, In 
their deſcent they were directed by lines 
faſtened at the under edge of the bell to 
tte man ſtanding on the ſtage to receive 
them, who, by taking up the ends of 
the pipes above the ſurface of the water 
in the bell, gave occaſion for the water 
in the barrels to force all the air in the 
upper parts into the bell, while it en- 
tered below, and filled the barrels ; and 
| as ſoon--as one. was diſcharged bes a. 
0 mal piven, . s drawn up, and "the 
- 3 : end ready for uſe. 
f A ruſtzed i — the bell from. 
ty 8 low, it expelled the hot air 
(which af through e cock B, 
of the be, which was then 


5 . who. was 3. 


by Jer 2 water, - 
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ears, as if 


mouth, throu 
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le at firſt, that the denſe 
inſpired to keep up, by its 
ring, u balance to the preſſure of the 
air in the bell: iow each twelve feet 
—_ the bell is opt, Ns the water 
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A „ when 95 os 6 bg he 

> perfectly well to write and read, 
8 of the Air -harrels, he 
ritten ch an iron 

pieces of lead, 


Eph gh and troubled, it would be 

in the bell; but chen the 
r 3 — hor. a candle 
burning in the 1 as. ok as he plea(- 


; et it 3 by expetiment, that 


"candle - conſumes much about the 


| fawe tity of N air, at one man 
the top of the barre] was fixed à boſe, _ LE 5 


or hollow pipe, well 2 with ech 4 


des, iz, abou 8 minute. 
he only e the e ak 
ained of, Wat, that mon. 

n, they felt. a * * in Tek 
the end of a quill were 
forcibly thruſt into the bole. of the ear, 
This may proceed from its being ſome 
time before the air can get from the 


euſtachian, tube, which leads to the 
inner cavity of the car, where, when it 
comes, it makes an equilibrium with 
the outward air, preſſing on the tym- 
anum, and thus the pain, for a ſhort 
ime, ceaſes: then deſcendio lower, 


the pain of the ear returns, and is again 


abated ; and ſo an, till you come down 
to the bottom, where the air is of the 
ſame denſity continually, - \ 
This bell was ſo improved 
that he could EE one of his divers 10 
the diſtance of fifty, or a hundred yards 
from it, by a contrivange of a cap, or 
head-pi 1ece, ſomewhat like. an inverted 


band-baſket, as at E, with a glaſs in 


the fore-part, for him” to ſee bis way 
through. This cap was of lead, and 
made to fit quite cloſe about bis ſhoulders; 


in the top of it way fixe 2 A flexible pipes 


bell, and by 
when *he wanted, by 
-Dear his head- * 
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not ſuffer the cold water to 
Hig cap contained air enoug 


rate. 
to ſerve 
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DIVINITY, properly fi 


him a minute or two, then by raiſing 


himſelf above the bell, and turning the 
cock F, he could repleniſh it with freſh 
air. This pipe he coiled round his arm, 
which ſerved him as a clue to find his 
way to the bell again. 
This diving bell received its laſt im - 
rovement from Mr. Martin Triewald 
F. R. S. and military architect to his 
ſwediſh majeſty, The manner and 
form whereof is ſhewn in a figure of his 
own drawing (ibid. no 2.) AB is the 
bell, which ſinks with leaden weights 
D, D, appended to the bottom : the ſub- 
ſtance of the bell is copper, and tinned 
within all over: the bell is illuminated 
with three ſtrong convex lenſes G, G. G, 
with copper lids H, H, H, to defend 
them, 
the diver to ſtand on, when he is at 
work, and it is ſuſpended at ſuch a 
diſtance from the bottom of the bell, by 
the chains F, F, F, that when the diver 
ſtands upright, his head is juſt above the 
water in the bell, where it is much better 
than higher up in it, becauſe the air is 
colder, and conſequently more freſh, and 
fit for reſpiration : but as there is occaſion 
for the diver to be wholly in the bell, and 
his head of courſe in the upper part, 
Mr, Triewald has contrived that, even 
there, when he has breathed the hot air 
as long as he well can, by means of a 


- 


e 
ifies the nature, 
uality, and eſſence 

e the article Go. 


The heathen divinities may be r ; ced 


to three claſſes, 1. Theological, repre- 
ſenting the divine nature under divers 


attributes. Thus Jupiter, is the abſglute 


er of God, Juno his juſtice, &c, 


powe 
2. Phyſical. Thus Eolus is that power 


D 


DIVISIBILITY, that propert 
the particles of matter in all bodies are 


Moral. For example, the furies are only 
the ſecret reproaches and ſtings of con- 
ſcience. 


IVINITY, is alſo uſed in the fame ſenſe 


See THEOLOGY. 


with theology. 3 
by whic 


capable of a ſeparation, or diſunion from 


he iron ring, or plate E, ſerves 


each other. 


The Peripateties and Carteſians hold di- 


viſibility to be an affection of all matter. 


The Epicureans again, allow it to agree 
to every 7 eng continuum, but hey" 


deny that this affection agrees to all 


bodies, for the primary corpuſcles or 


atoms they maintain to be perfectly in- 
ſecable and indiviſible. See ATOM. , 


As it is evident that body is extended, 


ſo it. is no leſs evident that it is diviſible z 


ſpiral copper tube 6 c, placed cloſe to the 


inſide of the bell, 
cooler and freſher air from the lower- 
moſt parts; to which end, a flexible 
leather tube, about two feet long, is 
fixed to the upper end of the tube at 
b; and to the other end of this tube is 
fixed an ivory mouth-piece for the diver 
to hold in his mouth, by which to reſpire 
the air from below. +” yy 

Divi8G-BLADDER, à term uſed by Bo- 
relli, for a machine which he contirved 
for diving under water to great depths. 
The veſica, or bladder, as it is called, is 
to be of braſs or copper, and about two 
feet diameter. This is to contain the 
divet's head, and is to be fixed to a 
goat's ſkin exactly fitted to the body of 
the diver, Within the veſica are pipes, 
ty means of which, a circulation of air 
is contrived, and the perſon carries an 
air pum 


We or N their air - 


e may draw the 


p by his fide, in order to make 
himſelf heavier and lighter, as the fiſnes 


piece of matter be conceived lying on 


for ſince no two particles of matter can 
exiſt in the ſame place, it follows, that 
they are really diſtin&t from each other, 
which is all that is meant by being di- 
viſible. In this ſenſe the leaſt conceiv- 
able particle muſt ſtill be diviſible, fince 
it will conſiſt of parts which will be 
really diſtin. To illuſtrate this by a 
familiar inſtance, let the leaſt imaginable 


a ſmooth plain ſurface, it is evident the 
ſurface will not touch it every where: 
thoſe parts therefore which it does not 
touch, may be ſuppoſed ſeparable from 
the others, and ſo on, as far as we pleaſe 3 


and this is all that is meant when we ſay | 


matter is infinitely diviſible, 


The infinite divifibility of mathematical 


quantity is demonſtrated thus 53 


cally, Suppoſe the line A (pie 
LXXV. fig. 2.) perpendicular to B F, 
and another, as G. H, at a ſmall diſtance 


from it, alſo perpendicular to the ſame 


ſeribe circles cutting the line G H in the 
Now the greater the ra- 


points e, ee Sc. ! | 
dius A C is, the leſs is the part & H. 


line 1 with the centers C, C, C, Cc. de- 


But the radius may be augmented in 


infinitum, ſo long therefore, the pagt 
M f 


into ſtill Jeſs por- 
6G 2 


the true God. 


in nature which colleQs vapours and ex- 
halations, in order to form winds.., 3. 
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tions, conſequently it may be divided 


in infinityum. _ 

All that is ſuppoſed in ſtrit.geometry, 
ſays Mr. Maclaurin) concerning the 

divifibility of magnitude, amounts to no 

more than that a given magnitude may 
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The chief objeckions «gainſt the divi. 
ſibility of matter in infinitum are, that 


an infinite cannot be contained by a 


finite, and that it follows flom = di- 


vifibility in infinitum either that all 


de conceived to be divided into a number 


of parts, 
poſed number. It is true, that the 
number of parts into which a given 


vided, is not to be fixed or limited, be- 


equal to any given or pro- 


bodies are equal, or that one infinite is 

ater than another. But the anſwer to 
theſe is eaſy, ſor the properties of a de- 
termined quantity are not to be attri. 


© buted to an infinite conſidered in a ge- 
magnitude may be conceived to be di- 


cauſe no given number is ſo great but a 
. may be conceived and aſſigned: 


t there is not, therefore, any neceſſity 
of ſuppoſing the number of parts actu- 
ally infinite; and if ſome have drawn 
very abſtruſe conſequences from ſuch a 


neral ſenſe; and who has ever proved 
that there could not be an infinite 
number of infinitely ſmall parts in a finite 
3 or that all infinites are equal ? 
he contrary is demonſtrated by mathe- 
maticians in innumerable inſtances, See 
the article INFINITE, and 'S Graveſande, 
Elem, Mathem; lib. x. cap. iv. 


2 yet geometry ought not to DIVISION, in general, is the ſeparating a 


oaded with them. 

How far matter may actually be divided, 
may in ſome meaſure be conceived from 
hence, that a piece of wire gilt with fo 

ſmall a quanfity as eight grains of gold, 
may be Sion out to a length of thirteen 
thouſand feet, the whole ſurface of it 
ſtill remaining eovered with gold. We 
have alſo a ſurpriſing inſtance of the mi - 
nuteneſs of ſome parts of matter from 
the nature of light and viſion. Let a 
candle be lighted, and placed in an open 
plane, it will then be vifible two miles 
round, and ' conſequently was it placed 
two miles above the ar ib of the earth, 


D 


thing into two or more parts. 
IVISION, in arithmetic, one of the four 
fundamental rules, whereby we find how 
often a leſs number, called the diviſor, is 
contained in à greater, called the divi- 
dend; the number of times. which the 
diviſor is contained in the dividend being 
termed the quotient. 


In effect, diviſion is only a compendious 


' many times as 


it would fill with luminous particles a 


ſphere whoſe diameter was feur miles, 

and that before it had loſt any ſenſible 
part of its weight. A quantity of vi- 
triol being diffolved, and mixed with 
nine thouſand times as much water, will 
| tinge the whole, conſequently will be 


ſubſtraction; for ſince the diviſor is fo 
many times contained in the dividend 
as there are units in the quotient, if we 
ſubſtrat the former from the latter 28 
ſible, the ſum of theſe 
ſubſtractions will be equal to the quotient, 
To perform this operation with expedi- 
tion, one ought to be previouſly well ac- 

uainted with the table of multiplication : 


thus, if I know that 5 x 5 = 25, it will 
be eafy for me to ſay how many times 


5 is contained in 25 and ſo in other 


 inftances,. where the dividend does. not 


divided into as many parts as there are 


ern of matter in that quan- 
tity water. There are perfumes 
Which without i ſenſible diminution of 
their quantity, ſhall fill a very large 
"ſpace with their odoriferous particles, 


exceed the ſquare of the diviſor. But 
where this is the caſe, we muſt follow a 
different method, which is this: ſet down 


the diviſor firſt, and then the dividend, 


both in the ſame line, but with a ſtroke 


of your pen between them, as in the exam» 


, which muſt therefore be of an incon- 


* ecivable ſmallneſs, ſince there will be a 
" ſufficient number in every part of that 
- ſpace, ſenſibly to affect the organ of 


' ſmelling, Dr. Keill demonſtrates that 


any particle of matter how ſmall ſoever, 
and any finite ſpace how large foever 
"being given, it is poſſible for that ſmall 
particle of matter to be diffuſed through 


"all that ſpace, and to fill it in ſuch a 


manner, as that there ſhall be no pore in 
it whoſe diameter mall exceed any giyen 
Une, See Erriiviym © 


ple in the margin ; then beginning from 
the left hand, ſet a dot under that part 


N | of the dividend in 
divif. divid. quot. Sich the diviſor 


6) 7284 (1214 can be found; 
6 - _ which is the figure 
70 7, wherein the dis 
12 viſor 6 is found 1: 
1 1 place this 1 after 
3 ine dividend, only 
dun lle be 

"7 e them, nhd" 
24 will make dhe fit 
** figure 


FR * * 2 8 0 * 2 15 : q 
ä 22 | 
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6x 1, and ſubſtract the product from 3, 
and there will remain x ; after which 


place the next figure of the dividend, wiz. 


2, marking it with a dot, that you may 


know how many Bgures of the dividend 


are taken down, Find how many times 
the diviſor is contained in theſe two 
figures, VIS, 12, which is twice exactly: 
place this 2 in the quotient after the for- 
mer one, 1; and then multiplying and 
lubſtracting, you will find no remainder, 
However, taking down and dotting the 


next figure of the dividend, wiz. 3, you 


will find 6 only once in it; place this x 
in the quotient, and multiplying and ſub- 
ſtracting as formerly, there will remain 
2; after which place the laſt figure of the 


dividend, which is alfo to be dotted, and 


ou wil! have, 24, wherein 6.is contained 
juſt 4 times; place'this 4 in the quotient, 
and the operation is finiſhed. | Hence it 
appears that the diviſor 6 is contained in 
the dividend 7284 juſt 1214 times, as 
expreſſed in the quotient, _ 

The method is much the ſame, when 


thus, in the example annexed, as 54 is 


$4) 24084 (446 not contained once in 
8 2 or 24, we muſt take 
4 i f 240, and the firit 
1 dot is to be placed un- 
324 deer the o. We then 

; © proceed, and find 54. 


: = - _- -cantained in 240 four 
times: this 4 we place in the quotient, 


ubſtrating the product, wiz. 216 from 
240, there remains 24. After this place 
the next figure of the dividend, iz. 8, 
nd the ſum is 248, in which $4 is found 


merly, and there will remain 32 ; after 
"ich placing the laſt figure of the quo- 
zent, viz. 4, you will have the ſum 324, 
ehe. 54 is found juſt 6 times. S0 
* the diviſor 54 is contained in the 
mdend 24084. exactly 446 times, -as 
preſſed in the quotient, 
A of Tractiont. See the articles 
e and FRACTION, | 
ion, in algebra, is . performed 
eng the Aae Spy ling 
e diviſor under it; expunging any 
he that * be found in 79a 
es of the dividend and diviſor, and 
a common meaſure 
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* _— ex: . ** WR 
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„ JV - 
hgure of the quotient 1 you _mulk-next_ | Thos, reg K 15.8 K isto be divided 


multiply the diviſor by this number, wiz. 


and (dividing all 
reduced to f. Tn "the fame man- 


' unlike, the fi 


there are ſeveral. figures in the diviſor: _ 


ad multiplping the diviſor 54 by it, and 


4 times, Multiply and ſubſtract as for- 


. x49. a3 0 20: 

a new diuidend 43 + . 
firſt term of this new dividend, by the 

- firſt term of the diviſor, and ſet down 

the quotient, which in this example is 
53 chen multi 


ünding the co-efficients of all the terms 
REITs this part ol the quotient, ſubſtract 
by this pur ee Aubin 


8 /% * ** 
9 4 4 T by 
I 4. Gy 
* * 8 4 . 
> 


= 


by 20 4d, they placed in this 
pungipg the letter a out of all the terms, 
iy all the .co-efficients by ;5, is 


. 4 . 5 A * : 
ner 2 6) a eee . . 


2 
gain, 1225) go -- Stag 


cee erg 12426 
= — , and 4 u a) $ab+bac= 


a "= +. 


"'Y hp 


300 +6 ac dn +36, and, lus : 


444 
more, 2bc) 5gabe = 


— 


sabe 54 


ave 8 


With reſpe& to the ſigns, if thoſe of the 


diviſor and dividend be like, "the fgn of 


mult be ** | 

Powers of the ſame root, are divided by 
ſubſtracting their exponents, as they are 
multiplied by adding them. - Thus if as 


the quotient-muſt be + ; but if they are 


be divided by 4*, the quotient is a 
a3; and pw divided by :5*, gives the 


quotient b%==2 = 56; and fo in other 
caſes, 55 NI 


If the quantity to be divided is com- 
pound, then its, parts muſt be ranged ac- 


cording to the dimenſions of ſome one 


of its letters as in the following exam- | 


ple. In the dividend a*+ 2 ab + &, 
they are ranged according to the dimen- 
ſions of a, the quantity a*, where @ is of 
two dim 
where it is of one dimenſion, next; and 
+2; where a is not to be found, laſt. The. 


divifor a+ 6 being ranged in the ſame 
manner, you are to divide the fic term 
of the-dividend by the ſirſt term of the 

diviſor ʒ and after ſetting down the quo- 


tient, which in this caſe is a, multiply 


this quotient" by the whole diviſor, and 
ſubſtract the product, wiz. 2 Ta from 


ee ee e 
„ AN a> ＋2 2 b, and 
444 the remaindes ab, 
ab+b tagether with the 
term, gives 


'Divide- the 


ying the whole diviſor 


1 manner, a 243 which aſter ex. 5 


enſions, being placed firſt; 2 2 U, 


, | . 2 c * 
We — ir tt 6 rn 1 2 * 729 — 7 2 ma 
* * 7 7 * 4 y 1 
2 Woe : : 
4 * 5 ** * A * pe * 
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. 
the produS from the new dividend; 


( 9661 


and if there is no remainder, as is the 


caſe here, the diviſion is finiſhed. If 


there is a remainder, you are to pro 
after the ſame manner till no remainder 
is left, or till it appear that there will 
always be ſome remainder, as in the an- 
nexed examples. 
Example I. without any remainder. 


| za—b) ba*—96 (243+ 4a. 8a 16 
6a*—124 


Example II. with a remainder. 
M 


a* + ax Ly 


In this laſt example, the figns are alter- 
nately + and —, the co-efficient is con- 
flanily 2, after the two firſt terms, and 
the letters are powers of x and a; ſo that 
the quotient may be continued as far as 
ou pleaſe, without any farther diviſion, 
But in common examples of diviſion, af- 
ter you come to a remainder of one term, 
as 2 x*, it is uſually ſet down in the 
quotient, with the diviſor under it, after 


the other terms; and the quotient in the 


* 


laſt example will ſtand thus, a- | 
* 


| +x 
As for the other ſigns of diviſion, ſee the 
article CHARACTER, | 
Divistox, among logicians, is the expli- 
cation of a complex idea, by enumefat- 
| ing the ſimple ideas whereof it is com- 
poſed ; in which ſenſe it is nearly allied 
to definition, only that this laſt regards 
names and things, ,whereas diviſion is 


employed wholly about ideas, PIVISIOx, in the ſea language, 
| 4 


Div1810N, in natural philoſophy, is ü 


have a more complete conception of thy 


watch, the workman takes it to pieces 


Division, in muſic, the dividing the in 


is, to divide the intervals of an oftare 


Division, in rhetoric, the arrangement 


which is to be ſeparately ſpoken to. 
D1v1810N of proportion, If four quantity 


the antecedents c—d or A c to eithert! 
cond ratio ctod; is called divihon 


Drvisions of a battalion, are the leren 


.. "Dty 
When the parts of an idea are divided 
in order to a clearer explication of the 
whole, this is called a ſubdiviſion ; thy 
a year is divided into twelve month, 
month is ſubdivided into weeks, w 
into days, days into hours, and ſoon, 
The rules for a good diviſion are thef 
that the members entirely exhauſt th 
whole ; that they be oppoſite; that ſub 
diviſions be not too numerous; that th 
whole be firſt divided into its larger par 
and theſe into the more remote and n 


nute parts. 


taking a thing to pieces, that we m 


whole : this is frequently neceſſary in ex 
amining very complex beings, the ſeve 

parts of which cannot be ſurveyed at on 
view, Thus, to learn the nature of 


and ſhews us the ſpring, wheels, axle 
pinions, ballances, dial-plate, pointer 
caſe, &c. and after deſcribing the uf 
and figures of each of them apart, ei 
plains how they contribute to form th 
whole machine. 
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ter val of an octave, into a number of |el 
intervals. See OCTAVE. 

The fourth and fifth divide the oftan 
perfectly, though differently: when ti 
fifth is below, and ſerves as a bals to thi 
fourth, the diviſion is called harmonical 
but when the fourth is below, it is callec 
arithmetical. | 

To run adiviſion, is to play, or ſing, a 
ter the manner aboye- mentioned; th 


fifth, fourth, &c. into as many parts, a 
as agreeably as poſſible, which depend 
intirely upon taſte and fancy. 


a diſcourſe under ſeveral heads, each 


be proportional, a:b::c: 4; thent 
aſſumption of the difference between 
antecedent a—b, or b—a, to either i 
antecedent a, or conſequent b, of the fi 


ratio a to bz and the difference betwe? 
antecedent 6, orxonſequent d of he 
proportion, See PROPORTION. 

reels into which a battalion is di110 


marching. The lieutenants and en 


ligns march before the —— * 


15 


N 
part of a fleet of men of war, and ſome- 
times the ninth part: which laſt happens 


thu drons : for then each ſquadron is diſtri- 
bs, buted into three diviſions. In a ſea- 


t, the order of battle is to 


en 

n. place all the 22 and all the divi- 

thee Gons of each fide, in one line. This or- 

(er is kept as long as the wind, and 

t ſub other circumſtances will permit. 

at ISO R, in arithmetic, the number that 
divides another, called the dividend ; or, 

d ni which ſhews into how many parts the 


dividend is to be divided. See DIvIs tox. 
is w, a port-town of Aſia, ſituated on the 
indian ocean, weſtward of the river Indus, 
and ſixty miles weſt of the city of Tatta: 
aſt lon, 67, and north lat. 25* 1. 


ever ORC E, a breach or diſſolution of the 
at og bond of marriage. See MARRIAGE. 

re of WW The uſual divorces, among us, are of 
pieces two kinds, VIZ. a menſa S thoro, from 
aue bed and board, and a vinclo matrimonii, 
ointer i from the bond or tie of marriage. That 


e uſe 
rt, el 
Im uk 


he in 
of lel 


a menſa & thoro, does not diſſolve the 
marriage; ſince the cauſe thereof is ſub- 
ſequent to it, and, at the ſame time, ſup- 
poſes the marriage to be lawful i and this 
divorce may be on account of adultery in 
either of the parties, for cruelty. of the 
buſband, Ce, As this divorce diſſolves 
not the marriage, it does not debar the 
woman of her dower, nor baſtardize her 
ue, or make void any eſtate for the 
lle ef the huſband and wife, Sc. A 
Wvorce a vinclo matrimonii entirely diſ- 
ſolves the marriage, as a pre- contract 


ing, Mich ſome other perſon, conſanguinit 
d; ü affinity within the levitical | "vn 
octane Wimpotency, impuberty, Cc. The con- 


quences attending this laſt divorce are, 
t the dower is gone thereby, and the 
ildren by 26 5 between the parties di- 


ment iced are baftards : but here, it is ſaid, 
each de wife ſhall receive all again that ſhe 
o. A dught with her; becauſe the nullity of 
uan 


marriage ariſes from ſome impedi- 


then bent, and the goods of the wife were 

veel f men for her advancement in marriage, 

2 ich now ceaſes : yet this is when the 
the | 


$2908 are not ſpent 3 for if the buſband 
_ Ps them away during the coverture, 
either ts | 


f the ber. A divorce remains good fo long 
vihon ite ſentence continues, and iſſur of a 
a «0nd marriage ſhall inherit lands until 
16 ſer =_ ſentence is repealed, See Bas ARD. 
$ div! the divorce '@ winclo Sc. the parties 
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when the fleet is divided into three ſqua- 


bout any colluſion, ir_ſhail be binding 


liament have allowed the innocent party - 
marriage with another perſon. Divorces 
are only to be had by conſent of par- 
liament. BST | 

Among the Hebrews, divorce was made 
for the advantage of the wives, that they 
might not be diſcharged nor turned out 
of doors at pleaſure: it was neceſſary 
that a bill of divorce ſhould be executed 
in form by the huſband : the wife was 


| obliged to remain ninety days after the 


divorce; before ſhe married again, that it 
might be known, if ſhe proved with child, 
whoſe it was, The firſt huſband was 
never allowed to marry her again, after 
being married, or even contraſted, to 
another; otherwiſche might. The ma- 
hometans, uſually fond of copying after 
the jews, differ from them in this par- 
ticular, allowing a man to take his wife 
again, though he had divorced her three 
times. It is obſerved, that the women 


among the Jews, in the latter time of 


their government, took the ſame liberty. 
as the men, and divorced their jealous. 
and diſagreeable huſbands. . 7 
The grecian laws concerning. divorces, 


were different: ſome permitted men to 


put away their wives on ſlight occaſions : 
the Cretans allowed it to any man that 
was afraid of having too great a number 


of children. The Athenians likewiſe did 


it vpon very ſmall grounds, but not with- 
out giving a bill, wherein was contained 


the reaſons of the divorce, to be approv- 


ed, if the party divorced made an appeal 
to the e The Spartans, 
though marrying without much nicety 
in choice, ſeldom divorced their wives. 
At Athens, perſons that divorced their 
wives, were obliged to return their E. 
tions, or to pay them an alimony : 

a woman, might alſo ſue for a divorce, 
The diſtinction of repudium and divor- 
tium, among the Romans, was owing to 
the nicety of their lawyers: the firſt t 
made the breaking of a contract; the aal 


_ a ſeparation after actual matrimony. By 


the laws of Romulus, a man was at liberty 
to leave his wife, but not a wife to leave 


her buſband. The man might divorce. 
his wife, either upon poiſonivg her chil- 
dren, counterfeiting his private keys, or 


for the crime of adultery : but if be put 
her away upon any other occaſion,” one” 
moiety of bis eſtate was to be given to 
his wife, and the other was to f fits the f 
goddeſs Ceres. 9765 N 


bat liberty io marry again; and in | DIURESIS, in medicine, an excretion of . 
ices for adultery, ſeyeral acls of par- Nee eee ee 
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 BDIVRETICS, in pbarwaey, ſuch fioples 
as increaſe the 415 of" urine ; or 
which are ſuppoſed to have * power of 
removing obſtructions in the urinary paſ- 
Ages. Paares muſt increaſe the liquor 
to be ſecreted in the proper glandules, 
and are of the five following kinds: 
mme firſt contains all relaxing and emol- 
Hent decoctions, emulſions, r. which 
do not ſtimulate, but only remove ob- 
ſtructions, by relaxing the veſſets. The 
ſecond comprehends all thoſe which diſ- 
folve and. dilute the blood. The third 
contains three kinds of medicine. 1. All 
acids which ſtimulate the veſſels. 2. All fa- 
line bodies. 3. All fixed and volatile falts. 
The foutth takes in all that preſerve a 
moderate heat of the body, without ſweat. 
The fifth claſs contains thoſe whoſe ef- 
. feRs diſcover themſelves about the kid- 
neys and bladder ;, alſo. all acrid and ſol- 

vent diuretics, ' | 
DIURNAL, in aftronomy, ſomething re- 


lating to the day, in oppoſition to noc- DIURNARY, diurnarius, an officer in the 


turnal, which regards the night. EY 
DI1iVRNAL.ARCH, the arch or number of 
degrees that the ſun, moon, or ſtars de- 
ſeribe between their riſing and ſetting. 
_ DivRNaL CIRCLE. See CIRCLE. | 
D1UKNAL motion of a planet, is fo many 
degrees and minutes as any planet moves 
in twenty-four hours. Hence the mo- 
tion of the earth about its axis, is called 
its diurnal motion. See EARTH. 


D1vRNAL is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of what DIXMUDE, a town of Flanders, fity- the 


belongs to the nycthemeron, or natural 
day of twenty-four hours, in oppoſition 
to annual, menſtrual, Sc. The diurnal 

hznomena of the. heavenly bodies, ariſe 
axis, For ſince the earth turns round its 
own axis from weſt to eaſt, every ſpectator 
on its ſurface muſt neceſſarily-be carried. 
round it the ſame way; and conſequently 


thoſe parts of the heavens which lie hid' DIZZINESS, in medicine, a diſeaſe of the 


towards the eaſt, will by and by. come 
into his fight, and thoſe which are viſible 


to him, will depart out of it towards the DO, in muſic, a note of the italian feale, 


welt. . From hence it is that the ſpeta- 
tor not being ſenſible of his own motion 


(the reaſon of which is, becauſe all things, DOB-CHI 


about, him move along with him) ima 
gines the whole heayens to turn round the 
contrary way, viz. from eaſt to weſt 
every twetity-four bours, which is nearly 
the time in which the earth performs one 
revolution about its axis. This may be 
l r the following manner. | 
Let the circle 8 T V (plate LXXV, fig. 
3.) repreſent the earth ; 8, the place of 


- 


DI 


rom the motion ef the earth round its DIZIER, or St. DiZziEx, a city of Cham- 


ha vi 
LXAY, fig. 4. n 1. 


the ſpectator 5 A Be, (nip of ty Bl Ti 
_ Heavens ax is viſible to him im that fitu;. bir 
tion; and ler A be the place bf the fun, Bl is 
or any other of the heayenty bodies. bro 
When 8, the place of . my u cep 
carried by the rotation of the eatth about the 
its axis to T, the viſible" part of the hez. lon 
vens will become B A Pz ànd' the point WI Doc 
A, which before 'was juſt at one edge of bat 
the, viſihle portiom uf the heavens, is now plo 
in the midft of it, or direMy over the Wa 
ſpedtator's head. Again, when the ſpec. . wh 


tator is got to V, the viffblé part of the of 


heavens is become A D X, aud the point cert 
A is got to tlie other extremity of it, and pro 
juſt ready to diſappear ; after which it is whi 
ſeen no more till the ſpectator arrives at ren 
the point 8 again. From this motion con 
of the earth ariſes that apparent revelu- WR DOC! 
tion of the planets and fixed'ftars once in cine 
twenty- four hours, as alſo that of the N Dock 


ſun, and therewith the ſucceſſion of day For 


and night. See the article EAR. tent 
able 

reek empire, who wrote don in a book, ſam 
cept for tar purpaſe, whatever the prince WW Docs 
did, or ordered, Sc. every day. pon 
US and Diva, in antiquity, appells- mac 
tions given to men. and women who had orr 
been deified. See APOTHEQs1s. 1. 
We find this title on medals ſtruck ſor the out 
conſecration of an emperor or emprek1 buil 
thus, Divvs. IVLIVS, DIVA FAVSTINA ope 
AVG. Se. | laur 


tuated on the river Ypres, about eleven tide 
miles. north of the tity. of Y pres, and bert 
thirty-three weſt of Ghent: eaſt long. Docx 
40, and north lat. 51. * 
on 

aigne, in France, fituated on the river ws 
arne, about forty-five miles north · af mac 
of Troyes 1 eaſt long, 3, and north lat has 
S | thig 
firaj 

head, called by phyſicians vertigo. det and 
the article VERTIGO, | a 
ex 

correſponding to ut of the common ga a bc 
mut. Pee the article GAMUT. the 
CK, in ornithology, the erg Dock 

lim name of the colymbus minor. der gaz 
the article Col xugus. ak pi 
It is a pretty little bird, ſmaller than u ; 
common teal z and, as it is 1 wines _ 
appears like the young of ſome f 0 
duck · kind ; not yet fled d or feathered doc 


But what is moſt ſingular in it, is, 
ng abſolutely no tail, See pi 
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* 


Doc 


thighs, and along the flanks to the ſaddle- 
Airaps, in order to keep the tail tight, 
and to hinder it to whiſk about, or make 
the horſe appear broader at the croupe. 
Dock, among ſportſmen, the fleſhy 
a boar's chine, between the mid 
buttocks, | 4 * awry 
Dock. yYauws, in ſhip · buĩ xing, are ma- 
gazines of all ſorts of naa ſtores. The 


principal ones in England are thoſe of 
han th atham, Portſmouth, Plymouth, Wool- 
mming wich, Deptford, and Sheerneſs, In time 


peace, ſhips of war are laid up in theſe 
docks ; thoſe of the firſt rates moſtly at 
Chatham, where, and at-other yards, 
they receive from time to time ſuch repairs 
1 on 17 158 Theſe yards are gene- 
L. II. 5 


n 
* n 8. F ws ©, * 
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: land. 
public to 


* F 


„ 


* ſupplied from the northern crowyns 
with hemp, pitch, tar, ohn, Cc. but as 
for maſts, particularly thoſe of the larger 
Gze, they are brought from New Eng- 


it imports ihe good of the 
keep theſe. magazines conſtantly 


— ou 


How much 


_ repleniſhed, every one is able to judge: 


ge 72 
DOCKET, a little bill ti 


they are to be ſent to. . 
Dock r, or Doccer, in law, ſignifies 


writ 
+ brou 


ren | 
pond, or creek, by the ſide of an harbour, DOCTOR, a perſon Who has 


and it were to be wiſhed the improv- 

ing the before - mentioned commodities, 

in our engliſh plantations, might meet 

with all poſſible encouragement, leſt, one 

time or other, it may prove difficult to 
t them elſe where. ; 


ed to wares or 


goods, directed to the perſon. or place 


a brief in writing, made on à ſmall 
iece of paper, or parchment, conptain- 
ing the pur port and effect of à large 
ing. The rolls of judgment, When 
- into the court of common pleas, 
are entered on the docket of that tefm x 
and attorneys keep docket-bogks, where- 

in they enter judgments, . 
paſſed all the 


degrees of a faculty, and is impowere4 
to teach or practiſe the ſame : thus we ſay, 


doctor in divinity, door in phyſiæ, doc- 


of laws. 


The title of doctor ſeems. to have heen 


tiates, by 


created in the XIIth century, inftead 
of maſter, and eſtabliſned with the other 

ſcholaſtic degrees of batchelors and licen- 
—— Lombard and Gilbert 

Porreus, then the chief divines of the uni- 
verſity of Paris. Gratian did the ſajne 
thing, at the ſame time, in the univerſity 
logna. Though the two names of 


doctor and maſter were uſed a long time 


the There are ſeveral other ſpecies of this 
bi. bird, one of the moſt xle of which 
un, is the eared dob- chick, of à blackiſn 
Wy brown an the upper part of the back, ex- 
ü cept the ridge thereof, which is white ; 
out the ears are formed of a tuſt of looſe, 
—_ long, and reddiſh feathers. Did. nn. 

oint WM pocIMAsIA, in greek antiquity, a pro- 
e of bation af the magi rates and perſons em- 
non (I ployed in public buſineſs at Athens, It 
the was performed publickly in the forum, 
pec · where they were obliged to give account 
the of themſelves and their paſt liſe before 
od certain judges, Among ſeveral queſtions 
and poſed to them, we find the following, 

it is whether they had been dutiful to their pa- 
es it rents, had ſerved in the wars, and had a 
tion competent eſtate... -. ', : 
rol. Dock, lapathum, in botany and medi- 
cein cine, See LAPATHu I. 
f the WW Dock, or DOCKING, in law, an expedĩient 
day for cutting off an eſtate»tail in lands or 
2 t:12ments that the owner may be en- 

n the abled to ſell, give, or bequeath the 
00k, ſame. n eee Ft; 4 
rice WM Dock, in maritime affairs, is a pit, great 
pella- made convenient either for the building 
o had or repaiting of ſhips. It is of two ſorts, 

1, Dry-dock, where the water is kept 
or the out by great flood- gates, till the ſhip is 
pre1 built or repaired, when the gates are 
TINA opened, and the water let in to float and 

launch her. a, Wet - dock, a place where 

ſitu· the ſhip may be hauled into, out of tbe 

eleven tide's way, and ſo dock herſelf, ot fink 
, and herſelf a place to lie nm. 

ng. 1 "WY Dock, in the manege, called by the French 

trouſſequeve, is a large caſe of leather, as 

ohams long as the dock of a horſe's. tail, which 
e river covers the tails of Jeaping horſes, It is 
ih- al made faſt by ſtraps to the crupper, and 
th lat. has leathern thongs that paſs between his 


tc 


together, yet many think that their func- 
tions were different, the maſters teachi 

the human ſciences, and the, doors hols 

ſciences depending on -. revelation and 


faith. Spelman takes che title af doctor 


not to have commenced till aſter the pub- 
lication of Lombard's Sentences, about 
the year 1140, and affiems that ſuch as 
explained that work to their ſcholars 
were the fu ſt that bad the appellation of 


Jo paſs doctor in diyſnity at Oxford, it 
is neceſlary the candidate ha ve been ſour 


years batchelor of divinity. For dodor 
ol laws, he muſt have been ſeven years in 


the univerſity io commence-batchelor of 


law, five years öfter which he may be 


admitted doctor of law. ( 
thiee years aſter taking the degree of 
6 H „ 


Otherwiſe in ; 


12 
PS. 


\ 


maſter of arts, he may. take the degree of 


batchelor in jaws, and in four years more 
that of doctor: which ſame method and 
time are likewiſe required to paſs the de- 


gree of doctor in phyſic, At Cambridge, 
to take the degree of doctor in * 
it is required the candidate have been ſe - 
ven years batchelor of divinity: though 
in ſeveral colleges the batchelor's degree 
is N with, and they may go out 
per 


te candidate muſt have been five years 


* 


batchelor of laws, or ſeven years maſter ' 


of arts. To paſs doctor in phyſic, he 
muſt have been batchelor in phyſic 
' five years, or ſeven years maſter of arts. 


It is remarkable, that by a ſtatute of . 


37 Hen. VIII. a doctor of civil law — 
exerciſe eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, thoug 
| a layman, | | 
' DocrToR, is alſo an appellation adjoined to 


ſeveral ſpecific epithets, expreſſing the merit 


of ſome of the ſchoolmen : thus Alexander 
Hales is called the irrefragable doctor; 
Thomas Aquinas, the angelic doctor; 


St. Bonaventure, the ſeraphic doctor; 


John Duns: Scotus, the ſubtile doctor; 
Raimond Lully, the illuminated doctor; 
Roger Bacon, the admirable doctor, &c. 

DocToR of the church, a title given to 
Certain of the fathers, whoſe doctrines 
have been moſt generally received 1 of 


theſe are uſually reckoned four in the 


greek church, wiz. St. Athanaſius, St. 
Baſil, St. Gregory Nazianzen, and St. 
Chryſoſtom: and three in the latin church, 
namely, St. Jerom, St. Auguſtine, and 
SBregory the great, Ls 

DocToR, 3Faoxax®,, in the greek church, 
is a particular officer appointed to inter- 
pret part of the ſcripture. He who ex- 
plains the goſpels is called doctor of the 


8 Fele z he who explains St. Paul's 


iſtles, doctor of the apoſtle; and he 
who interprets the Pſalms, doctor of the 
pſalter. The ian biſhops ill confer 
thoſe ſortof offices by impoſition of hands, 

* as it is practiſed in ordinations. 
Docrox of the Jaw, a title of honour 
among the Jews. The inveſtiture, if we 
may ſo ſay, of this order was performed 
by putting a key and a table- book in 
their hands, which is what ſome authorg 


Imagine our Saviour had in view, Luke 
Xi. 52. when ſpeaking of the doctors of 


the law, he ſays, Woe unto you, 
_ .doRtors of the law, for you have taken 
away the key of knowledge: you entered 

not in yourſelves, and them that were 


entering you hindered,” The greek text 


Doc [ 970 ] 
of St. Luke calls them june, and the 


To commence doctor in laws, 


DODDER, the engliſh name of a plant, 
DODECAGON, in geometry, a regular 


Dodecagon, in fortification,” is a place 


DODECAHEDRON, in geometry, one 


cut into extreme and mean proportion, 


DODECANDRIA, in the linnæan ſyſten 


DOD 


vulgate legis periti: agreeabiy to which Wil 1 be 
our engliſh tranſlators call them lawyer, herma 
The word yy,ur®-, however, in St, Matt, ſtamin 
is rendered by the vulgate egi, dofor, NEC 
though the engliſh verſion ll retains york? 
word lawyer. 5 | - a 
Theſe jewiſh doRors are otherwiſe cal ſj de, 
rabbins. See the article RABBI. of the 
DocTors COMMOMS, See COLLEGE of * 
civilianr. _ 
. | . dil 
DOCUMENT, in law, ſome written mo- 9 
nument produced in proof of any thing Dre 
aſſerted. \ - * 
DopARTIA, in botany, a genus of te nee 
didynamia-angioſpermia claſs of plants, Wi We © 
the flower of which conſiſts of one fin- m_ 
— petal, with the upper lip erect and 15 g 
mibifid; and the lower hp patent, de 


the fr 
tainin 
and fi 
DODE( 
muſic 
four « 
inſtea 
UODEC 
triple 
inſtea 


twice broader than long, and trifid ; the 
fruit is'a globoſe bilocular capſule, con- 
taining a great number of very ſmall 
ſeeds, See plate LXXVI. fig. 1. 


called by authors cuſcuta. See the article 
Cuscur 4A. N 


poly gon conſiſting of twelve equal ſides 
and angles. | FE 
ſurrounded by twelve baſtions. 

of the platonic bodies, or regular ſolids, 
contained under twelve equal and regu- 
lar pentagons. 

Its ſolidity is found by multiplying the 
area of one of- the pantagons by 12, and 
then this product by 2 of the diſtance of 
the face from the center of the dodecabe- 
dron, which is the ſame with the center 
of the circumſcribing ſphere. ; 
The ſide of a dodecahedron, inſcribed 
in a ſphere, is the greater part of the 
fide of a cube, inſcribed in the ſame ſphere, 


If the diameter of the ſphere be 1.000%, 
the fide of the dodecahedron, inſcribed 
in it, will be. 35682 nearly, | 

All dodecahedrons are fimilar, and ate to 
one another as the cubes of their fides; 
their ſurfaces are alſo ſimilar, and there- 
fore they are as the ſquares of their ſides; 
whence as . 509282 is to 10.51462) lo 
is the ſquare of the ſide of any dodecahe- 
dron to the ſuperficies thereof ; and # 
+3637 is to 2.78516, ſo is the cube 0 
the fide of any dadecahedron to the 6 
lidity of it. 


of botany, a claſs of plants, the eder 


DO F 


19711 


/ 


DOG: 


the BY zn order, comprehending all thoſe with DOG, canis; in zoology, a genus of qua= 
ich hermaphrodite flowers, and only twelve drupeds. See the article Canis, 

. famina in each: ſuch are agrimony, aſa- The dog, in its wild ſtate, lives comfort- 
* cum, rhizophora, Sc. SEN on ably in the woods, in many parts of the 
rl )DECATEMORY, an appellation giv- eaſt: it does not attack a man, but nei- 


en to each of the twelve ſigns of the 20- 
diac, becauſe they contain a twelfth part 
of the zodiac apiece, See SM. 

| is alſo applied to the twelve houſes or 
parts of the zodiac of the primum mobile, 
to diſtinguiſh * them from the twelve 
fgns. See the article HousE, 
DODECATHEON, in botany, a genus of 


led 
T 


m0- 
ning 


f the 
ants, 

rin. 
t and 
tent, 
: the 
con- 


ſmall 


lucrum, conſitting of a great many leaves 
and flowers; the corolla conſiſts of a 
fingle petal, divided into five ſegments : 
the fruit is an oval, oblong capſule, con- 


taining one cell; the ſeeds are numerous 
and ſmall. 


muſic, a name given to the triple 73, in 
four of which twelve notes are required, 
ioflead of four in common time. 
DoDECUPLA DI SEMI CROME, is our 
triple +3, wherein there are twelve notes 
inſtead of ſixteen, in a bar of duple 
time, | 

90D, in ornithology, a large exotic bird, 
ſuppoſed to belong to the ſwan kind, 
only ſomewhat bigger than the common 
ſwans; add to this, that its head is co- 
vered wit a membrane reſembling a 
hood, See plate LXXVI. fig, 2. 
VODONTAN, dodonæus, in antiquity, an 
epithet given to Jupiter, becauſe he was 
worſhipped in a temple built in the foreſt 
of Dodona, where was the moſt famous 


plant, 
rticle 


gular 


| ſides 
place 


„ one 
ſolids, 


regu 
ng the 


25 and 
ance of 
ecabe · 
center 


+4. Oreece. It is reported that the pigeons 
_ and the very oaks of the foreſt of Dodo- 
ſphere na ſpoke and delivered oracles. In the 
ortion, temple was a fountain, which the antient 
1.0000, Mturaliſts aſſure us had a property of re- 
\{cribed kindling torches when newlyextin uiſhed. 


Itis alto ſaid to have extinguiſhed lighted 
torches, which is no great miracle, ſince 


d are to ' þ 5 
plunging them into a place where the air 


ſ ſides; 


1 there- vas too denſe, or into the water, muſt 

des ; iT, farily have that effect. 

462, (0 VDRANS, in antiquity, three fourths of 

Jecahe- Ne as, See the article As. | 

and 35 VESBURG, a town of the United Ne- 

cube f Nerlands, in the province' of Guelder- 

the ſo⸗ nd, fituated on the river Vſſel, about 
me miles ſouth of Zutphen : eaſt long. 

n ſyſtem and north lat, 5225. 

ejeyenth *NINE MOUNTAINS, thoſe which di- 

ue Sweden from Norway. 


the pentandria-monogynia claſs of plants, 
the calyx of which is a very ſmall invo- 


DODECUPLA DI CROME, in the italian 


ind it is ſaid the moſt antient oracle of all 


ther does it diſcover any of that familia= 
rity which we find in the tame ones; and 


indeed many other animals may be made 


as tame as the dog, by the ſame kind of 
treatment, which has been tried on the 
otter with ſucceſs, 
Authors have mentioned a great mary _ 
ſpecies of this animal, as the maſtiff, wolf- 
og, gre hound, hound, ſpaniel, water- 
ſpaniel, bull-dog, lap-dog, &c. but all 
theſe are only varieties of the original 
wild kind, which is of a middle fize be- 
tween the maſtiff and greyhound. | 
Choofing of Docs, In order to chooſe a 
dog and bitch for good whelps, take care 
that the bitch come of a generous kind, 
be well proportioned, having large ribs 
and flanks, and likewiſe that the dog be 
of a good breed and young. Hounds for 
chace are to be choſen by their colours; 
the white with black ears and a black ſpot 
at the ſetting on of the tail, are the beſt 
to compoſe a kennel of, and of good (cent, 
The black hound, or the black tanned, 
or the liver-coloured or white; the true 
talbots, are the beſt for the ſtronger line: 
the grizel, whether mixed or unmixed, 
ſo they be ſhag-haired, are the beſt ver- 
miners, and a couple of theſe are proper 
for a kennel. In ſhort, take theſe _ 
of a good hound, that his head be of a 
middle proportion, rather long than round; 
his noſtrils wide; the ears large; his 
back ſowed; his fillet great; haunches 
large; thighs well truſſed; ham ſtraight; 
tail big near the reins, the reſt being flen- 
der; the leg big; the ſole of the foot 
dry, and in the form of that of a fox with 
large claws, © 
Setting DOG, See SETTING DOG. 
Bite of a mad Dos, in medicine. See the 
article HYDROPHOBIA,, 
Dos, cams, in aſtronomy. See CANIs, 
DoG's BANE, apocynum, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the pentandria digynia claſs of 
plants, the corolla of which conſiſts of a 
campanulated, roundiſh, fingle petal, 
lightly dwided into five ſegments, which 
are revolute : there is no other nectarĩium; 
the fruit is compoſed of oblong, acumi- 
nated follicles, each formed of two valves 
and containing one cell; the ſeeds are 
numerous, very ſmall, and coronated 
with long down. | | 


Docd- pars, the ſame with thoſe called ca- 
6H 2 J niculars 


DOG 
nicular- See CANICULAR DAYS. 
0G-DRAW, a term in the foreſt-law, uſed 
when a man is found drawing after a 
deer, by the ſcent of a hound which he 

leads in his hand. , 

DoG's FENNEL, in botany, a name by 
which the cotula is ſometimes called, 
See the article COTULA. — 

Doc rx, cynomuia, a kind of fly ſo called 
from its being particularly troubleſome to 
dogs: it is not unlike that ſpecies which 
infets cattle, - 

Docs 8TONES, a ſpecies of orchis, ſaid 
to be a great provocative to venery. 

Doc's TAIL, in botany, the ſame with 
the cynoſurus. See CYNOSURUS. 

Dog's TONGUE, a plant called by botaniſts 
cynogloſſum, See CYNOGLOSSUM, 

Dog's TOOTH VIOLET, dens canis, a plant 


called by Linnzus, erythronium. See the 


article ERYTHRONIUM. | 

Doc's TooTH SHELL,* the ſame with the 
dentalium, See DENTALIUM, 

Do ADO, a dutchy of Italy, of which 
Venice is the capital. See Venice, 

DOGE, the chief magiſtrate in the repub- 
lies of Venice and Genoa, 
This dignity is elective in both places: 
at Venice it continues for life, at Genoa 
it is only for two years. His title is ſe- 
renity : he is chief of the council, and 
mouth of the republic, ke being to an- 
ſwer for her. The Venetians do not go 
into mourning at his death, being only 
the phantom of majeſty, as all the au- 
thority is veſted in the republic z the doge 
only lends his name to the ſenate ; t 
power 18 diffuſed through the whole body, 
though anſwers to foreign ambaſſadors, 
Sc. are made in the name of the doge. 
The money is {truck in his name, but does 
not bear his arms, All the magiſtrates 
rife and ſalute him when he comes into 
the council: but he riſes to none but fo- 
reign ambaſſadors. He muſt not ſtir out 
of Venice, without leave of the counſel- 
lors, &e. | | 


DOGGERS, in the alum- works, a poor 


kind of alum- oe. See ALUM. 

Docks is alſo a name uſed for fiſhing 
veſſels; whence, in ſome of our old 
ſtatutes, we meet with dogger-men, de- 
ncting the fiſhermen of thole veſſels,” 

. DCGG3 d:rote iron machines for burning 

wood on; alſo hooks fixed in jarge tim- 

bers, for drawing them with horſes, 

DOGMA, a principle, maxim, tenet, or 
4ettled opinion, particularly with regard 
to matters of faith and philoſophy. 


POGMATICAL, temething belonging 
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D. 
to a doArine or opinion, A dogmatical 
philoſopher is one who aſſerts things po- 
ſitively; in oppoſition to ſceptic, who 
doubts of every thing. & 
DOGMATISTS, dogmatici, à ſect of an. 
tient phyſicians, of which Hippocrates 
was the firft author. They are allo call. 
ed logici, logicians, from their ufing the 
rules of logic in ſubjects of their profeſſ. 
„ on. They laid down definitions and di- 
viſions, reducing diſeaſes to certain gene- 
ra, and thoſe genera to ſpecies, and fur. 
niſhing remedies for them all ; ſuppoſing 
principles, drawing concluſions, and ap- 
ying thoſe principles and concluſions to 
articular diſeaſes under conſideration : 
in which ſenſe the dogmatiſts ſtand con- 
tradiſtiaguiſhed from empirics and metho- 
diſts. They reje& all medicinal virtues 
that they think not reducible to manifeſt 
ualities : but Galen hath long ago ob- 
rved of ſuch men, that they mult either 
deny plain matter of fact, or aſſign but 
very poor reaſons and cauſes of many ef- 
fects they pretend to explain. 
DOLE, in our antients cuſtoms, ſignified 
a part, or portion, moſt commonly, ct 
a meadow, where ſeveral perſons have 
ſhares. It alſo ſtill ſignifies a diſtribu- 
tion or dealing of alms, or a liberal gift 
made by a great man to the people. 
DoLE-FISH ſeems to be that fiſh which the 
fiſhermen, yearly employed jn the north 
ſeas, do, of cuſtom, receive for their al- 
lowance or ſhares. 
Dorx, in the law of Scotland, is uſed for 
malevolent intention. 
Dole, in the law of Scotland, as well 38 
dolum in the civil law, from whence it 18 
taken, is an eſſential ingredient to confit- 
tute an action criminal. In crimes where- 
in the will, and the event, muſt be fe- 
. garded, no negligence can equal dole, 
unleſs the negligence be ſo extremely ſu- 
pine as not to be conceivable without im- 
plying dole, : 
Under dole are comprehended the victs, 
and errors of the will, which are imme- 
diately productive of the criminal fall, 
though not premeditated, but the effeft 
of ſudden paſſion, In this reſpett dole 
differs from what the engliſh Jaw call 
malice. See the article MALICE. 
DOLICHOS, in botany, a genus of the 


diadelphia-decandria claſs of plants, the 
corolla of which is papilionaceous; 
vexillum is roundiſh, large, emarginat- 
ed, and wholly reflected ; the fruit 153 
large, acuminated, oblong pod, com 


« ining to 
poied of two. valves, and contain . is; 


the 


it is 2 

com- 
ig te 
cells; 


DOLIMA 
worn by the Turks, hanging down to 


nd frequently compreſſed. 
GLA. 2 kind of lov allock, 


cells 3 the ſeeds'are numerous, elliptical, 


the feet, with narrow ſlee ves buttoned at 
the wriſt. 


DOLIUM, in natural hiſtory, the name of 


a genus of ſhells, called by ſome conchæ- 
globoſæ. 0 wats | 
The dolium is a fimple ſhell, without 
any hinge, formed of one continuous 
piece, which makes a body- of a figure 
approaching to round, diſtended, and, 
as it were, inflated. The animal inha- 


biting this ſhell is a limax. See the ar- 


ticle LIMAx. 

Some of theſe have the mouth dentat- 
ed; others ſmooth ; in ſome the clavicle 
is moderately long, though in moſt it is 


vius calls them tholi. See Curora, G. 


They are generally made round, or te,. 
ſembling the bell of a great clock; but 


DOMESDALY, or 
mains in the exchequer, and conſiſts of 


in moſt of the counties in England, and the 
leſs comprehends ſome counties that were 


depreſſed ; and the columella is in ſome 


ſpecies ſmooth, in others wrinkled : theſe 
ſhells are found on the ſhores of many 
parts of the Eaft Indies, and are alſo fre- 
quently brought from America. See 
plate LXXVI, fig, 3. 


DOLLAR, a filver coin current in ſeveral 


parts of Germany and Holland, There 


thoſe of the Louvre. 
are in the form of polygons, as that of 
= Rue St. Anto- 
ine, at Paris. Domes have commonly 
columns ranged around their outfides, ' 
both for the ſake of ornament and fup- 


7 


— 


% 


there are ſome inſtances of ſqu 


ones, a8 
Some 


them alſo 
the jeſuit's church in t 
port to the work. 
William the Conqueror, which now re- 
two volumes, a greater and a leſs; the 


reater contains a ſurvey of all the lands 


not then ſurveyed. The book of domeſ- 


day was begun by five juſtices, aſſigned 


Camden calls this book the Tax-book of 


are various ſpecies of dollars, as the rix · 


dollar, the ſemĩ- dollar, the quarter-dol- 


lar, &c. for each of which ſee Coin. 


DOLPHIN, in ichthyology, the engliſh 


name of the delphinus, with an oblong 
rounded body, and a long acute roſtrum. 
It is confiderably longer than the por» 
pelle : the opening of the mouth is vaſtly 
wide, reaching on each ſide to the breaſt ; 
and the fiſtula, or aperture for diſcharg- 
ing the water, is in the middle of its 
bead. See plate LXXVI. fig. 4. | 
DoLPurN, delphinus, in aſtronomy. See 
the article DELPHINUS. _ | 
DOM, or Don, a title of honour, invent- 
ed and chiefly. uſed by. the Spaniards, 
ſigniſying ſir, or lord. 0 


This title, it ſeems, was firſt given to Pe- 


layo, in the beginning of the VIIIch cen- 


tury, In Portugal no perſon can aſſume 
the title of don, without the permiſſion 


for that purpoſe in each county, in the 


year 1081, and finiſhed in 1086. It 


was of that authority, that the Conqueror 
himſelf ſubmitted, in ſome caſes wherein 


he was conceraed, to be determined by it. 


king William; and it was farther called 


Magna rolla. 
. There is likewiſe a third book of Domeſ- 
command of the Conque- 
ror 3 and alſo a fourth, being an abridg- 


day, made 
ment of the other books, 


DowEs-MEN, judges or perſons . 


D 


to determine ſuits and controver 
tween parties. See DaY's MAN. 
another, ſerving to compoſe. his family ; 
in which he lives, or is ſuppoſed to live, 


as a chaplain, ſecretary, &c. Sometimes 
domeſtic is applied to the wife and child- 
ren, but very ſeldom to ſervants, ſuch - 


as footmen, lacqueys, porters, &c. 


DomgsTic, domeſticus, in antiqu 


of the king, ſince it is looked upon as a2 


mark of honour and nobility, In France 
t is ſometimes uſed among the religious. 
lt is an abridgement of domes, from do- 
minus 


Dome, in architefiure, a ſpherical roof, 


or a roof of a ſpherical form, raiſed over 


the middle of a building,. as, a church, 

hall, pavilion, veſtible, ſtair - caſe, Cc. 
way of crowauing. | 

Domes are the fame with what the Italiane 


all cupolas; and we cuppolas: Vitru- 


it „ wag 
a particular officer in the court of Con- 
ſtantinople. | | 


According to ſome, this officer was one 
intruſted to manage affairs of impor- 
tance: others ſay, the greek domeſlici 

were the ſame with the roman comites 3 - 


and that they began firſt to be uſed when 
count became a dignity z domeſticy 


therefore were ſuch as ſerved the prince 


in the adminiftration of affairs, as well 


thoſe of tbe. family, as the affaire of 


_ Juſtice and the church. 


% 


 DomESTICUS MENS Z, officiated as. grand 


ſeneſchal, or ſteward. 


Donuzsricus rei domeſtice, did the. office 


- 


Doous-DAx-BoORx, a 
very antient record made in the time of 


s be- 
OMES TIC, any man who acts under 


Donuts ricus 


— 


% 


DOM: Fogg]. DOM: 
DOoMESTICUS 'SCHOLARUM, or 'LEGI- order of angels, or bleſſed ſpirits, in 
OXUM, commanded the reſerved forces, the hierarchy; reckoning from the ſe- 
called ſcholz palatinz, whoſe office it raphim, 6 ; 
was to put the immediate orders of the DOMINGO, or St. Dominco, the 


emperor in execution. capital of the iſland of Hiſpaniola, the 
DoMESTICUS MURORUM had the ſuper- fee of an archbiſhop, and the moſt an- 
intendance of all the fortifications. '* tient royal audience in America: weſt 


DoMESTICUS REGIONUM was a ſort of Tong. 0%, north lat. 18% 20“). 
attorney, or ſolicitor - general, of the eaſt DOMINI, or ANNo Domini, See the ar- 
and weſt. ticle Ax No. Sale claſs 

DoMESTICUS ICANATORUM command- Bull in cano DOMINI. See BULL, 

ed the military cohorts. There were DOMINICA, one of the Caribbee-iſlands, 

feveral other officers of the army, who ſubject to Britain: weſt long. 61 20 
were called by the name Domeſticus, north lat. 16% rte 
which meant no more than their com- DOMINICAL LETTER, in chronology, 
mander. There were alſo two domeſtici is that letter of the alphabet which points 
cbori, or chantors, called alſo proto- out in the calendar the Sundays through - 
pſaltes, belonging to the church at Con- out the year, thence alſo called Sunday- 

antinople; one of them was on the leiter. SeeCALENDAR and BISSEXTILE, 
right ſide of the church, and the other The diftribution of days into weeks is 
on the left; * made by the ſeven firſt letters of the al- 

DoMEsTIC1, was alſo a body of forces in phabet, A, B, C, D, E, F, G, beginning, 
the roman empire. e at the firſt of January, to place the 
Pancirollus takes them to be the ſame letter A; to the ſecond of January B is 
with thoſe called protectores, who had joined; to the third C; and ſo. on to 
the chief guard of the emperor's perſon, the ſeventh, where G is figured : and 
in a degree above the prætorians, and then again beginning with A, which is 
' who, under the chriftian emperors, had _ at the eighth day, B will be at 
the privilege to bear the grand ſtandard the ninth, C, at the tenth, and ſo con- 


of the croſs. They are ſuppoſed to have tinually repeating the ſeries of theſe 


been 2500 before | Juſtinian's time, "ſeven letters, each day of the year has 
who added 200d more to the number. one of them in the calender. By this 
They were divided into ſeveral] com- means the laſt of December has the letter 
panies, or bands, called ſcholæ. Some A joined to it, for if the 365 days, which 
© whereof are ſaid to have been inſtituted are in a year; be divided by ſeven, we ſhall 
by Gordian: ſome of them were ca- have fiſty-two weeks, and one day over. 
valry, and others infantry. © Their com- If there had been no day over, all the 
mander was called comes domeſiicorum. years would conſtantly begin on the 
DOMESTIC NAVIGATION, coaſting, or fame day of the week, and each day of 
failing along the ſhore, -in which the a'month would conftantly have fallen 
Lead and compaſs are the chief inftru- on the ſame day of the week : but now, 
ments. E 5 | on account, that beſides the fifty-two 


 DOMIFYING, in aſtrology, the dividing + weeks in the year, there is one day more, 


or diſtributing the heavens into twelve it happens, that on whatever day of the 
houſes, in order to ereft a theme, or week the year begins, it ends upon the 
horoſcope, by means of fix great circles, ſame day, and the next year begins with 
called circles of poſition, | the following day. | 
here are various ways of domifying: The letters being ranked in this order, 
that of Regiomontanus, which is the moſt that letter which anſwers to the firlt 
common, makes the circles of poſition Sunday of January, in a common year, 
_ paſs through the interſections of the will ſhew all the Sundays throughout the 
* meridian and the horizon: others make year, and to whatever days 'in the reſt 
them paſs through the poles of the of the months, that letter is put, theſe 
n ES days are all Sundays, If the firſt day 
DOMINANT of a node, in muſic, that of January be on a Sunday, the next 
found which makes a perfect fifth to the + year will begin on Monday, and the 
final in authentic modes; and a third Sunday will fall on the ſeventh day, to 
to the final or ſixth, to the loweſt chord which is annexed the letter G, which 
of a plagal mode. | therefore will be the Sunday letter for 


DOMINATION, in theology, the fourth that yrar 1 the nent year-beginning, a 
I „ ; weldayy 


d 


— 


DON 


Tueſd „ the firſt Sunday will fall on 


me ſixth of January, to which is ad- 
joined the letter F, which is the Sunday 
ſetter for that year; and in the fame 


manner, for the next following, the do- 


minical letter will be E; and ſo on. 
By this means the Sunday letters will 
o on in a retrograde order, viz. 
8, F, E, D, C, B, A. But becauſe 


and the order will not return till twenty- 


eight years, or four times ſeven; and 
hence ariſes the cycle of twenty-eight 

years. See the article CYCLE of the Sun, 
Thus, if in a leap year, the firſt of Ja- 
nuary be Sunday, and conſequently the 


dominical letter A, the twenty-fourth day 
of February | 
the twenty-fifth on a Saturday; and 
ſince both theſe days are marked in the 
calendar with the letter F, the following 
day, which is Sunday, will be marke 


with G, which letter will mark out all 
the Sundays, and conſequently be the 
dominical letter the remaining part of 


the year; and hence it is that every leap 
year has two dominical letters, the firſt 


of which ſerves from the beginning of 


the year to the twenty-fourth or twenty- 
fifth day of February, and then the 


other takes place and ſerves for the reſt 


of the year, en 

The intercalary day is placed between 
the twenty third and twenty · fourth day 
of February, and ſo makes two twenty- 


fourths of February, which in the ca- 


lendar are eſteemed one and the ſame 


day, and have the ſame letter affixetl to 
them; but by our way of reckoning, they 


are called the twenty- fourth and twenty- 
fifth days of February. 
For finding the dominical letter, divide 


the year, and its fourth part, by ſeven, - 
which will give the index of the do- 
minical letter, 'reckoning 1 for A, 2 for 


B. 3 for C, &c. 


Thus, if it were required to find the 
dominical letter for the year 1754, it will 


be found to be F. For, if to the given 
year 1754, you add its fourth part 438, 


ſubtracted from 7, the index will be 6, 
which correſponds to the letter F. b 
t as the years 1800, 1900, 2100, 
1700, 2300, Cc. according to the new 
ſti'e, conſiſt of 365 days only, and there- 


ore have but one dominical letter, where- 


% according to the Julian calendar, 


will fall on a Friday, and 


They are inquiſitors in many 73 ? 


he 


.../ - 
they would have two; for. this. reaſn 
the dominical letters will be changed, 
and. conſequently this 
finding the dominical leiter will on] 
bold good for this centutfy; after whic 
a number muſt be added to the year, 
and its fourth, in order to find the do- 


method of 


minical letter for ever; for which pur- 


uſe - poſe obſerve the following rule, 
every fourth year conſiſts of 366 days, 
the ſeries of letters will be interrupted, 


Reje&t the figures or cyphers to the 
place of hundreds: divide the remaining 


figures or cyphers by 4; from this quo- 


tient ſubtract 1, and this number ſub- 
tracted from the hundred years; and 
then this laſt remainder taken from the 
leaſt number of ſevens poſſible, leaves a 
number which muſt be added to the year 


and its fourth, in order to find the do- 

minical letter: Example, what will be 
the dominical letter for the year 1842? 
- This queſtion, by the above rule, will be 


ſolved in the following manner, 18.— 
4 = 4 from which ſubtraQting 1; and 
the remainder 3 taken ſrom 18, gives 15, 
which being ſubiracted from 21, the near- 
eſt ſe vens gives 6, the number to be added. 


Then to the given year 2842, and its 


fourth part 460, and the number found 6, 
the ſum is 2308; which being divided 


by 7, gives 329 for. the quotient, and 


the remainder is 5; which taken from 7, 


lea ves 2, the index of the letter B, the 


dominical letter required. 


K 


called in France,  jacgbins, and in 


England, black fryars, or preaching 
fryars. Tbis 9 by St. 


Dominic, a native of Spain, was ap- 


proved of by Innocent III. in 1215, and 
confirmed by a bull of Honorius ft in 


1216. The deſign. of their inſtitutiou 
was, to preach the goſpel, convert 
hereties, defend the faith, and propa- 
gate chriſtianity. They embraced the 
rule of St. Auguſtine, to which they 
added ſtatutes and conſtitutions 


tutions, which 
had formerly been obſerved either hthe 
Carthukans or Premonſtratenſes. The 


hg articles. enjoined perpetual fi- 
i 


nce, abſtinence from fleſh at all times, 


wearing of woollen, rigorous pover 
the ſum wilt be 2192, which divided by tern Bd 
7, the remainder will be x, and that 


and ſeveral other auſteritieg. This order 
has ſpread into all the parts of the world. 
It has produced a great number of 


martyrs, confeſſors, biſhops 5: 7s they 
: reckon three popes, ſixty cardinals, 150 

archbiſhops, and Soo biſhops of their order, 

| beſides the maſters of the ſacred palace, 


who have always been dominicans. 


DDOMINICANS, an order of religious, 


LY 
*4 


DON 
Tue nuns or fiſters of this order, owe 
© "their foundation to St. Dominic himſelf, 


who built a monaſtery at Prouilles, where 
7 maids might be brought up and 2 


: ied with all neceſſaries for their 
ſtence. The habit of theſe religious 
was a white robe, a tawney mantle, and 
a black veil. Their founder obliged 
them to work at certain hours of the 
day, and particularly to ſpin yarn and 
flax to make their own linen. The 
nuns of this order have 130 houſes in 
Italy, forty-five in France, fifty in Spain, 
fifteen in Portugal, forty in Germany, 


and many in Poland, Ruſſia, and other 


countries. They lie on ſtraw beds, and 


| never eatfleſh excepting in ſickneſs ; but 


many monaſteries have mitigated this 

— auſterity, ; 
DOMINION, dominium, in the civil law 
fignifies the power to uſe or diſpoſe 
a thing as we pleaſe. Dominium 
plenum, is when the property is united 
with the poſſeſſion. — hs nudum, 
when there is the property without the 
poſſeſſion, Dominium is again divided 
into that which is acquired by the law 


of nations, and that which is acquired 


dy the civil law. The former can never 
de got without poſſeſſion, the latter may. 


Another diſtinction of dominium is, into 
natural and civil. Natural is that which 


is common to all nations, or- that which 
is acquired by the means which all na- 
tions uſe in acquiring eſtates. Civil is 
eculiar to the roman citizens, and con- 
mts of theſe three methods, Sale, pre- 
ſcription, ceſſion of right, Directum do- 
minium, is the right alone of dominion. 
aminium utile, the profit redounding 
rom it. Thus the wife retains the do- 
minium directum of her jointure, and the 
dominium utile paſfes to her huſband. 
DOMINUS, in the civil law, he who 
poſſeſſes any thing by right of purchaſe, 
giſt, loan, legacy, inheritance, pay- 
* contract, or ſentence. 
MINUS, in the feudal law, he who 


grants a part of his eſtate in fee to be 


enjoyed by another. | 

Doxwinus, in the antient times, a title 
prefixed to a name, vufually to denote 

the perſon either a knight ora clergy- 

man. | 
DON 

hic 


REPARANDO, in law, is a writ 
lies for a perſon againſt his 


ighbour, whoſe bouſe he fears will fall 


to the damage of his own. 
DON, the name of two rivers ; one very 
Jarge, which after dividing Aba from 


1 9761 


.DON 
ae fr the conn 08 An 
other, in the county o een i 
Scotland, - | x 
DONATION, | an act whereby a perſon 
transfers to another either the property 
or the uſe of ſome thing, as a — gift. 
In order to be valid, it ſuppoſes a ca- 
pacity both in the donor and donee, and 
requires conſent, acceptance, and de- 
livery ; and, by the french law, alſo re. 
giltry. Civilians- diſtinguiſh donation 
into pure and conditional, Donatio pura 
is when one gives a thing with an in. 
tention that it become immediately the 
of the donee, never to revert to 
the donor; and this from no other 
motive, than his generoſity. Donatio 
conditionalis is when one gives a thing 
with ” Hor a that it become the pro- 
perty o onee, upon performing ſome 
— ition e ny N 
DONATISTS, chriſtian ſchiſmatics in 
Africa, who took their name from their 
leader Donatus, A. ſecret hatred againſt 
Czcilian, elected biſhop of Carthage 
about the year 311, excited Donatus to 
form this ſedt. He accuſed Cæcilian of 
having delivered up the ſacred books to 
the -pagans, and. pretended that his 
election was void, and all his adherents 


heretics. He taught that baptiſm ad- 
miniſtred by heretics. was null, that 
every church but the African was be- 


come proftituted, and that he was to 
be the reftorer of religion. Some ac- 
cuſe the donatifts of arianiſm. Con- 
ſtantius and Honorius made laws for 
their baniſhment, and Theodoſius and 
Honorivs condemned them to grievous 
mults. - 

DONATIVE, a gratuity, or preſent mae 
to any perſon, | 
Donative among the Romans was pro- 
perly a gift made to the ſoldiers, as con- 
giarium was that made to the people. 
dee the article CONGIARIUM. 
Salmaſius ſays, the common and legi- 
timate rate of a donative, was three 
pieces of gold per head; and Caſaubon 
obſerves, that the legal donative wi 
20,000 denarii z and that it was vot 
cuſtomary to give leſs, eſpecially to tht 
338 ſoldiers ; that the centurions 

d double, and the tribunes, Sc. mot 
in p ion. 5 : 

Donative, in the canon law, is à bene- 

fice given by the patron to a prieſt, vill, 

out preſentation to the ordinary, 0 

without inſtitution or induction. 


king may found a church or chapel, z0d 
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no 
.ezempt i from. the juriſdition of the 


ordigarys'i;, He-may alſo by his letters | 


"of a donative \maſt-be'-to: the; dener or 
patrong nor may. 1 
ſame, but Wo 


appointec 
lapſe. of this 
may compel PRE 

| clerk by ecdleſiaſtic 
clerk muſt be.qua 
churches are. 


78 iy 
1 5 


* 
NAWERT, a 25 of Bavack 
DO a city nia 5 ok 


many, forty miles north · we 

eaſt long. 10% 40 north lat; 48% 40, 
DONCASTER,. a mar gage of of Y York- 

ſhire, thirt . miles 10 pop f : 
DONEE. See the arti Je Dohon. ba . | 
DONJON, 1 in wy. rh _ a ſtrong 


tower, or redoubt eſs 3 
the garriſon may retreat, in of ge- 
ceſſity, and capi e 
vantage. 7 a; | 

' DONOR, id law, . the, who 81 
lands or tenements.to qo unde & in tail, 
as he to "whom. Se. 4 
given is the 

DONZY,, a town, of 55 in ine Orlean- 

nois: ; eaſt jon ong. 3' v 16/, non lf, 3 7 17 


DOOR, in architegturg, an aperture in a 
wall, to 
and out of a building, or any apart- 
ment thereof. 

It is laid dow 46 a fule,, that the door 
of an houſe be few in number, a 


as moderate 5 2 . 2. poſſible ; 
4 all 


openin | 22'S 
essa, bY do no it 1 too 
near the angles e the walls, it being a 
very great ſoleciſm weaken that par 


which ſtrengthens all the reſt. 

Thirdly,, that the-doors, af poſſible, be 
aced over one another, that void may 
over void, and full over full, which 


circumſtance will each rengthen the 
p may be 


— hs e 
ourth 

in e man- 
ner, that one may ſee from otis end of 


G pobte to 2 Aon 

the houſe to the other, which will hor 
only be ceful; but moſt e 
dient, in reſpe& that it affords Meal of 
F cooling the kovſe in ſummer, by icing 
the air trough it, and by 3 

- + wid 1 in winter, which way 


* bop ery Me eee 
Wen. IL 5 


Mg 


TawJ 


t. lhaence , 
Kos 7255 4 church, . e —.— 182 
ti „ mu 
to de matt date « Dbe-velign r but ſhould dg be en Man f det 
ok 


„  . [Nature erefts and as the breadth of a 


ions foll 
breadth of the door four feet or ſvur 
and a half; f In middling hav mar 
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* e onbsa, in architecture, 
. . tuſcan and ionic. 


ae 


Do 
t which will Uiſcharge them — | 
ure from the ſupetincumbent weight. 


The p of doors are adjufted- by 
-thoſe+ of 4 man. I large buildings, 


ys larger than in fail. 
dig in any, to admit à man of à juſt 


s man, with his arms Jace akembo, is | 
the width 
an three feet. 


give us thoſe dimen- 
zin ſmall — 2 be 


— never do be toſs: 1 
Some architects 


or fix ; in large ones ſeven, or > 
chambers of the firſi ſtory thorns a 


| half, three and three-fourths; b fehr ; 


of aku ſecond; ſour, or four and a traff ; 
and of the third, five; or fix ;- in churches 
ſeven or eight in gates, nine, ten, or 


twelve s henck; hte height is eafily de- 
+ termined, except-for the gates of 28 | 


- which ſhould only 1 er- ol 1 £ 


bn ORR 
5 — 4. are rapes | 
tro doors; AL that niarked'dÞ is 
two aaa hy ant tat marked'©, 
2 ; diameters,” Herb the architrave'bel! 


— into there parte ] “ is for che 
Drendth of the pilafter, as at P; anch on 
"theſe pilaſters are placed ce truſſes, 
ſeroles, or corbels; as in Q whoſe ape 
is almoſt at Pune Tf either of theſe 
be uſed as frontiſſ ieces of external doors, 

the pediment ought'n6t to be Broken; or 
2 and the wrehitrave ſhould: Wind. 
on a plinth, equaſ to two thirds there, 
or de che height of the ep, by which tne 
. aſcends into the houſec | 

DORCHESTER; the capital of — 
- hire, ſituated on the — From, fix 

miles north of Weymouth: welt king. 


2 % and north lat. 50 


It gives the title of mirqui to che noble 
family of Pierpoint, dukes of Kingtton, 1 3 
and ſends two members to patlis ment. 
DORDONNE, a river of France, which 
runs through che province of Gvienne, 
and falls into the Garonne, twelve miles 
below Bourdeaux. : 
DORES; or Joun Dorre, a gm called | 
authors faber. See the article FAHR. 
DERIC, in general, any thing belonging to 
the Dorian; an antient people of ft ox 
inhabiting near mount Parnaſſu 
e ſecond 
that betweet 
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„This order ſeems the moſt natural and 
| beſt proportioned. of all the orders; the 
ſevueral parts of ĩt bei 
natural poſition of . ſolid bodies. Me- 


founded on the 


Ar 


been! per and members pay be ſee 
under their onerous See the 


-- articles COLUMN, Connienx, Bas, 
ee oat t9o, 


*-FrinzE, Se. 


| cordingly, the doric.is the firſt, and nivit The Pon! order delineate# Iyinqual part, 


antient of the orders of architefture, and 
iz that vrhich gave the firſt idea or notion 
5 n See plate LXXVII, 
N87, bs * 


It was indeed more ſimple at its firſt in- 


vention, than it is at preſent ; and when 
they came in after times to adorn and 


enxrich it more, the appellation of Doric 


Vas reſtraĩned to this ticher manner, and 
then they called the primitive, ſimple 
manner, by the new name of Tuſcan, 
Some time after its invention, it was re- 
duced to the proportions, ſtrength and 
beauty of the body of a man: hence as 
the foot of a man was judged the fixth 

part of his height, they made the doric 
column ſix diameters high. After that, 

they added another diameter to it, and 
made it ſeven, which augmentation ſeem- 

ed to bring it nearer to the proportion of 
2 man, a human WT at leaſt in our 
days, not being à fixth but nearly a ſe- 
venth part of the body 1 , 


The charaQers of the doric order, : as 


they are now managed, are, the height of 
; Its column, which is eight diameters; the 
_ frieze which is adorned with is pr 
drops, and metopes ; its capital, which 
is without volutes, and its admitting of 
cymatiums. e 
It has been already obſerved, that the 
antients had two dorics; the firſt of which 
vas the more ſimple and maſſive, and 
was chiefly uſed in temples; the ſecand 
which was the more light and delicate, 
they uſed in porticoes and theatres. 
Tbe dorie is uſed by the moderns, on ac- 
count of its ſolidĩity, in large, ſtrong build. 
ings, as in the gates of cities and citadels, 
the outſides of churches, and other maſſy 
works, in which delicacy of ornaments 
would not be ſuitable, .,- 
The moſt conſiderable antient monu- 
ments of this order is, the theatre of 
Marcellus at Rome, the capital, the 
height of the frieze, and projecture of 
; which are much-ſmaller chan in the mo- 
ann. 
Vignola adjuſts the proportion of the 
. doric order as follows : he divides the 
5 — — eight of the order without — 
: pedeſtal, into twenty parts, or modules, 
one of Which he —— to the baſe; 
foufieen ta the ſhaft, or fuſt ; one to the 
capital, and four to the entablature 1 the 


- 


— — — — 


 inflrad of modules and mimte. The 
height of the pedeſtal being two dia. 
wle, and 2, 7 divided Into 4, gin 
ing one to the baſe;*whoſe- plinth is 2 


thereof 3 the other part is divided into 
ſeven, giving four to the torus, one 10 


the fillet, and two to the hollow. The 
- breadth of the dye is a diameter and one 
third. The projection of the baſe is 
: oe to its height, and the fillet has 4 
of theſe parts. The height of the cor- 
niche is half the baſe, being 3 of the 
Whole height, and is divided into nine, 
giving two to the hallow, ' one to the 
fillet, five to the corona, and one to the 
_ fillet; the 13 of the hollow is 
three of theſe parts, of the corona fix, and 
of the whole ſeven, ' © 
Baſe of the column, The height is half a 
diameter, and is divided into fix, giv- 
ing two to the plinth, 1 and + to the 
lower torus, & to the fillet, one to the 
ſcotia, I to the 'Allet, and one to the 
upper torus. The fillet above the torus 
is equal to the others,” and is part of the 
column. The projection is two of theſe 
arts, and one third thereof is for the up- 
| r fillet, and 4 to the upper torus; and 
© the fillet, under it, s perpendicular to 
the center. For forming the ſcotia, divide 
its height into 3, and on the line that ſe- 
parutes the one part above from the other 
two parts below, and perpendicular tothe 
fillet, is the center for the firſt quarter 
ſweep; an the ſame diſtance forwards, 
in the line, is the center for the other 
quarter, and is alſq the projeQure of the 
lower fillet, 2 , 
© The diminiſhing of this. colum is | of 
the diameter, The height of the capital 
is half a diameter, and is divided into 9, 
giving three to the frieze of the capita, 
one to the fillets, which are three, and 
are equal; two to the oyolo, two to the 
- abacns, and one to the ogee and fillet 
. which ig 3. For the projections, the files 
have one of theſe parts, the abacus thi7t, 
and the whole-ſour... : 
The height of the architrave is 3 ? 
diameter, and is divided into fix parts, 
giving two to the firſt Face, two to tht 
| Fond, one to the bells and fillet, which 
, is one third, and one to the band at tp? 
iht projection is equal to the band, 
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D'OR [ 979] DOR 
ö n | nt es han a 
be frieze is in height I of the diameter, very grave and ſolemn 1 it began with, re, 
— che trigl he 155 in breadth f a dia- 2 fourth lower than the doric. 5 
meter, which àre divided into 6, giving DORING, or Dax Ne, among ſportſmen, 
1 to each of the channels, and x to the 


ſpaces between the channels. 0 
he projection from the naked of the 
frieze is & of a part; and the ſpaces, or 


be equal to the height of the frieze. 
The height of the corniche is 4 of the 
diameter, and is divided into 9, givin 
x to the cap of the triglyph, 1 to the hol» 
low and fillet, which is Z, 1 to the ovo- 
lo, 1 to the mutule and fillet under it, 
which is equal to the other; 4 part to the 
cap of the mutule and fillet, which is 3, 
1 and 2 to the corona, + to the cima re- 


D 
metopes, between the ink e ought to 
t 


à term uſed to expreſs a method of taking 
f 2a Clap-net and a logk- 


larks by means o 
7 re See the article CLAP-NET. 
0 


oſture of a lion, or any other beaſt, ly- 


ing along in a fleeping attitude, with the 
bead on the fore-paws ; by which it is 
--diftin 

thou 

up his head. 

DORMANT-TREE, in architecture, is a 
name given by workmen to a great beam 


iſhed from the couchant, where, 
the beaſt be lying, yet he holds 


lying acroſs a houſe, commonly called a 
ſummer, | 


MANT, in heraldry, is uſed for the- 


DORMER, in architecture, ſignifies a win 
do made in the roof of an houſe, or 
above the entablature, being raiſed upon 
the rafters. 3 we £ 
DORMITORY, gallery in convents or- 
religious houſes, divided into ſeveral cells, 
in which the religious ſleep or lodge. 
DoRMITORY. is ſometimes uſed for a bu- 
rying place. : | . NY 
DOR-MOUSE, a ſpecies of mus with a 
long hairy tail, and a white throat. See 
the article Mus. 9 
This is a very pretty creature, of the big- 
neſs of the common mouſe; the head 1s 
ſmall, and not ſharp at the ſnout, as in 
many ſpecies : the ears are broad and _ \ 
ſhort ; the eyes are large, bluiſh, bright, 
and very prominent ; the head is of a 
reddiſh brown, very bright and ſhining ; 
the back is of a duſkiſh brown, with a 
tinge of orange-colour ; the belly is of the 
ſame colour, but ſtill paler; we have it 
in our fields and gardens, and call it the 
dor-mouſe, or ſleeper, from its naturally 
ſleeping all the winter-part of the year. 
DORNOCH, a royal borough, and port 
town, of the county of Sutherland, jn 
Scotland, ſituated on a frith of the ſame 
name, oppoſite to Taine, in weſt long. 4® 
53, north lat. 68%, - 1 
DORONICUM, LEOPARD's BANE, in bo- 
rafter is to be ſevere, tempered with gra- tany, a genus of the ſyngeneſia-polyga- 
vity and joy; and is proper upon reſigi - mia-ſuperflua claſs of plants, the com- 
ous occaſions, as alſo to be uſed in war. pound flower of which is radiated 1 the 
It begins O, la, fel, re. Plato admires proper flower is funnel- formed ; there id 
the muſic of the dorie mode, and judges no peticarpium, but the cup, being ſlight- 
it proper to preſerve good manners, as ly connivent, contains a ſolitary le .. 
being maſculine 3 and on this #ccount vertically ovated, - compreſſed, ſulcated, 
allows it in his commonwealth. The and crowned with a downy pap. | 
antients had likewiſe their ſfub-doric or The root of the doronicum officinarum'is 
podorie mode, "which was one of the ' Gid to be an alexipharmie, but it is not 
Plagal modes. Its character was to be uſed in the preſent pra dice. 
e "EE "LEES | DORPT, 


verſa, & to the fillet, 1 and æ to the cima 
recta, and 4 part to the fillet. $ 
For the projections, the cap of the tri- 
glyph hath x of theſe parts, the hollow x 
and 4, the ovolo 2 and 2, the mutule 8 
and +, the corona g and 2, the cima re- 
verſa 10 and 4, and the whole 12 parts. 
Doktc DIALECT, in grammar, one of the 
five dialects, or manners of ſpeaking 
which were principally in uſe among the 
Greeks, ; 
It was firſt uſed by the Lacedemonians, 
particularly thoſe of Argos; afterwards 
t paſſed into Epirus, Lybia, Sicily, and 
the iſlands of Rhodes, Crete, &c. | 
According to the doric dialect, the vow- 
els, u, 8, e, , are changed into a; the diph- 
thong « into a of ac; and the conſonants 
into y; K into d; x and e into 2; 7 
and p into x; A with a 7 or 9 following 
it, intoy, Thus for pnpn, Tprxa, nudes, 
Bc papa, Ec. they ſay pas, van, xhadag, 
Tut papa, &c. . 
They likewiſe change u into , as Ne 
for deu z alſo £@» into tus, as Caoikev; for 
BarieOn: 2, at, and ati into u, AS xpn; 
or xpezc, tine for eyanag;, and yea; for 
Mau: with other tranſmutations of the 


like nature. | 


Doxie Mop, in muſic, the firſt: of the 
authentic modes of the antients ; its cha- 


DOR 
PT, or DoxPaT, a city of Livonia, 
about fifty miles ſouth of Narva ; eaſt 
long. 2 25% and north lat, 58% 
DORSAL, an appellation given to what- 


0 


Doxs Al MUSCLES are the muſcles of the 
back and loins, which are for the mo 
part common : there are of the extenſars 
- . uſually reckoned three on each fide, wiz, 
the ſacro- lumbaris, the longiſſimus dorſi, 
and the ſemiſpinoſus: the flexors are three 
' allo, wiz. the quadratus lumborum, the 
; — parvus, and the -intertranſyerſales 
lumborum. See each under its proper 
head. 38 | 
DoRsAL NERVES, See Nerve, 
DORSIFEROUS PLANTS, among bota- 
- Niſts, ſuch as are of the capillary kind, 
without ſtalks, and which bear their ſeeds 
on the backſide of their leaves. 
DORSTENIA, in botany, a genus of the 
tetrandria-monogynia of plants, 
which have no flower-petals, only a great 
many collections of the male and female 
parts on the diſc ; each collection, or 
partial flower, being ſurrounded by its 
proper perianthium, as the whole are by 
a common involucrum or cup; the ſeeds, 
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tained in a common pulpy receptacle. 
See the article CONTRAYERV A. | 

DORSUM, BACK, in anatomy, compre- 
| hends all the poſterior part of the trunk 
of the body, from the neck to the buttocks, 
The back is furnifhed with ſeveral muſ- 
cles, which are common to it with'the 


— -- + 


- lumbaris, and femiſpinoſus ; theſe are 
called extenſors. See EXTENSOR, 
To the back likewiſe belong the inter- 
tranſrerſales lumborum, the quadratus 
lumbo um, and the pſoas. See the aiticle 
- INTERTRANSVERSALES, &c. 

Its bones are the ſpina dorſi, ribs, and os 
' facrum. See S FINE, Rinks, Ce. 
DoRSUM is alſo uſed to denote the upper 
. fide of the hand and foot, in contradi(- 
tinction to the lower fide, called the palm 
and ſole, See Hand and FOOT, 

Doxs uu NAS, the ridge of the noſe, See 
the arti:le NoSE, g 
DORT, a city of the United Provinces, 
ſituated in that of Hellang, on an iſland 
in the riyer Maeſe, apout ten miles eaſt 
of Rotterdam: eaſt long. 4% 400, and 

nonth lat. 51 4 * ©4 
BORTMOND, a city of Weſtphalia. in 
Germany, about thirty miles north-eait 
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which are roundiſh and ſolitary, are con- 


loms, as the longiſſimus dorſi, the ſacro- 


5 


of Duſſeldorp : eaſt longitude 6® 50, 
and north latitude 31  . 
It. is an imperial. city, and canſtitutes a 
ſoverèięn ſtate. | % 


| ever belongs to the back. See the article DORYPHORI, in antiquity, an appella- 


tion given to the life · guard men of the 
roman emperors : hay were held in ſuch 
great eſtimation, as frequently to have 
the command” of armies canferred on 
them. It was likewiſe uſual for the chief | 
. commanders, to have their doryphori fo | 
-nvend MMW 

DOSE, in medicine and pharmacy, the 
quantity of a medicine: given at one time; f 
or the proportion which the ſeveral ingre- 


6 

dients of a compound medicine bear to N 
r : DC 
It is the buſineſs of the phyſician to adjuſt 1 
the doſes of medicines to the caſes of his 1 
patients; in doing which he cannot uſe \ 
too much caution, ſince the ſame doſe that t 
would prove highly beneficial to one, « 
may be fatal to another. 9 
DOSITHEANS, do/ithei, in ehurch-hiſto- 0 
Iy, a ſect among the Hebrews, being one n 
of the branches of the Samaritans, See 0 
the article SAMARITANS, te 
They abſtained from eating any crea Do 
ture that bad life, and were ſo ſuperſti- w 
tious in keeping the abbath, that they 10 
remained in the ſame place and poſture hi 
wherein that day ſurpriſed them, without ' fi 

_ ſtirring till the next day. They married de 
but once, and a great number never mar- Rect 
ried. Doſitheus, their founder, being DO 
_ diffatisfied among the Jews, retired to the ca 
_ Samaritans, who were reputed heretics, ar 
and invented another.ſet ; and to make Dol 
it more authentic, he went into a cave, thi 

| where, by too long abſtinence, he killed ab 
| himſelf, The name of doſitheans was lot 
alſo given to ſome of the diſciples of d- Do 
mon Magus. art 
DOSSER, in military matters, a ſort of Doy 
baſket, carried on the ſhoulders of men, the 
uſed in carrying the overplus earth from Dou 
one part of a fortification to another; by 
. where it is wanted. | | tha 
DOSSIL, in ſurgery, lint made into 2 c). tity 
hndric form, or reſembling the thape of boy 
dates, or olive-ſtones,. the ſize of whicl twi 
is very different. Doſſils are uſed in dreſ- WW Dou: 
ing a diſordered part; and are ſometimes tiel 
ſecured. by a. thread, tied round the Dovy 
middle. See plate LXXVII. fig. 2- Dovr 
N requires a good deal of time and ex: gno 

. Periaffice to acquire a proper expetuel . 
in making up theſe forms. ; the 
Theis diflgonns form. of ſcraped 11% nn 
2 | 
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1. To ſtop the bleeding of freſh 
no and inlarge wounds they ſhould 
firſt be dipped. in ſome ſtyptic liquor, or 
ſprinkled. with a ſtyptie powder... 2. Lo 
agglutinate and heal wounds, eſpecially 
it ſpread with ſome digeſtive ointment, 
or dipped. in ſome vulnerary liquor. 3. 
In drying up wounds and ulcers. 4. In 
keeping the lips of wounds. at a proper 
diſtance, that they may not unite before 
the bottom is well digeſted and healed. 
5. To preſerve wounds from the injuries 
of the air. | 2 6 $4 4 
The daſſils tied round with a thread, are 
chiefly uſed in dreſſing. deep wounds and 
ulcers, that none of it may be left in them. 
DOTE A$$IGNANDA, in law, a writ that 

formerly lay for a widow, on its heing 
found by office, that the king's tenant 
was ſeized of lands in fee or tail at the 
time of his.death, and that he held of the 
king in chief, Ic. in which caſe the wi- 
dow was to come into the court of chan- 
ecry, and there make oath that ſhe would - 
not marry without the king's leave; up- 
on which ſhe had this writ to the eſchea- 
tor, to aſſign her dower. - + 
Dort unde nibil habet, a writ of dower 
which. the widow may have againſt a per- 
| fon that bought land of her huſband in 
his life-time, whereof he was ſeized in fee 
' imple or fee tail, and of which ſhe is 
dowable, 7. 1 
Reo de Dor RE. See the article Rc ro. 
DOTTEREL, the engliſh name of a bird 
called by authors morinellus. See the 
article MORINBLLUS, Tut 
DOUAY, a fortified city of the french Ne- 
therlands, ſituated on the river, Scarpe, 
about fifteen miles ſouth of Liffe: eaſt 
long, 3% and north lat. 50 25' R's 
DOUBLE ASPECT, in painting. See the 
article AgPECT. 
DoywBnLE BASTLON, 


in fortification. Ste 
the article BAS T Io. ö | 
DounLe CAST, in huſbandry, a term uſed 
by the farmers for that method of ſowing 
that does not diſpenſe the neceſſary quan- 
uty of feed for a piece ol land at one 
bout, but-requires going over every place 
wice, __ ; N : » 1 
DovsLE D8SCANT, in muſic. See the ar- 
ticle DESGANT, +a 59) - 
DovsLy Dies. See Diks is. 
DouBLE borizantal dial, one with'a double 
8n0mon, one of which points out the hour 
0a the outward circle; and the other ſhews 
the hour upon the ſtereographic proje&tion 
mawn upon it. This dial not only finds 
meridian," hour, Sc. but ſhews the 


* 
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DOUBLE FEAST. 
DOUBLE FICKY, or Fichk', in heraldry, 


DOUBLE MEASURE. 
DOUBLE PEDESTAL. 
DOUBLE PLEA, in law, is where the de- 


.'DouBLE VaULT,. 


vp oO 


ſun's. place, riſing and fetting, decliux- 
tion, amplitude, altitude, and azimuth, 
+ with many other leful: pogpobtions. ; See, 


the article DIAL. ;- 


Dang DANCETTE, in beraldry. See the 


article DANCETTE, -— 


DovBLE, EXCENTRICITY,,. See the ar- 


ticle EXCENTRICITY. - 


See FrASP. 
the denomination of a croſs, when the 

- extremity has two points. in contradu- 
tinction to fichẽ, where the extremity is 


- ſharpened away to one point. See plate 
LXXVII. fig. z. 2 


DovuBLE FUGUE, in muſic. See Fucuk. 
DOUBLE LETTER, in grammar, a letter 


Which has the force and effect of two. 
The Greeks have three of theſe, wiz. 
Z, E, v; the Latins have two X and Z; 
and moſt of the modern languages have 


the ſame. 4, | 
See MEASURE. 
See PEDESTAL.” 


tendant in a ſuit alledges two ſeveral mat- 
ters in bar of the plaintiffs action, when 
one of them is ſufficient. This is not ad- 
mitted in common law. Thus when a 
perſon pleads ſeveral things, the one hav- 
ing no dependance upon the other, ſuch 
plea is accounted double, and will not be 
admitted; but where the things pleaded 
mutually depend on each other, . and the 
party cannot have the laſt plea wichout 
the firſt, there the whole ſhall be received. 
DovuBLE POINT, in the higher geometre. 
See CURVES of the ſecond order. 
DOUBLE POSITION, See Pos1B10N, 
DOUBLE QUARREL, a complaint made by 
any clerk, or other, to the archbiſhop of a 
province, againſt an inferior ordinary, 
for delay ing juſtice in ſome ſpiritual cauſe, 
as to give ſentence, inſtitute a clerk, or 
the like. It ſeems to be termed double 
quatrel, becauſe the complaint is uſually 
made both againſt the judge, and the 
party at whoſe ſuit juſtice is delayed. 
DouBLE RATIO,  ' C 
DovuBLE ROADS, 


DOUBLE TIME, 


DovBLE VESSEL, in chemiſtry, is when 
the neck of one bolt - head or matraſs is 
put and well luted into the neck of an- 
other, in order to refine and exalt ipirits 
as high as can be. It is ſometimes called 

a pelican. and alſo a dio ta. 


's\ 


DOQUBLETS, a game on dice within 


Do (sI . Dov. 


tables : the men, which are only fiſteen, 
being placed thus ; upon the fice, cinque, 
-and- quater points, there ſtand three 


men a- piece; and upon the trey, duce, 


and ace, only two. He that throws 
higheſt hath the benefit of throwing firſt, 
and what he.throws he lays down, and 
fo doth the other: what the one throws, 
and hath not, the other lays down for 
him, but to his'own account; and thus 
they do till all the men are down, and 


then they bear, He that is down firſt 


bears firſt, and will doubtleſs win the 
game, if the other throws not doublets to 
overtake him; which he is ſure to do, 
ſince he advances or bears as many as the 
doublets make, wiz. eight for two fours, 
DOUBLING, in the military art, is the 
putting two ranks or files of ſoldiers into 
one. Thus, when the word of command 
is, dauble your ranks, the ſecond, fourth, 
and ſixth ranks march into the firſt, third, 
and fitth, ſo that the fix ranks are redu- 
«ed to three, and the intervals between 
the ranks bexome double what they were 


before. To double by half files, is when the 


fourth, fifth, and lixth ranks march up to 
double the firſt, ſecond, and third, or the 
| contrary. To double _— to the right, 
3s when every other file faces to the right, 
and marches into the next file to it, ſo 


that the ſix ranks are turned into twelve, 


nnd every file is twelve deep. To double 


the files to the left, is when every other file 
taces to the left, and marches into the 
next. In doubling the files, the diſtance 
betwixt the files becomes double. 
DovBLINnG, among hunters, who ſay that 
2 hare doubles, when ſhe keeps in plain 
fields, and - winds about to deceive the 
hounds. WO 
PDPouBLING, in the manege, a term uſed 
of a horſe, who is ſaid to double his reins, 
when he leps ſeveral times together, to 
throw his rider: thus we ſay, the ra- 
mingue doubles -his reins, and makes 
pontlevis. 
Dounrlixd a cape or point, in navigation, 
ſignifies the coming up with it, paſſing by 
it, and leaving it behind the ſhip. 
D@vUBLING, in heraldry, the linings of 
rohes add mantles of ſtate, or of the 
mantlings in atchievements. 
DOUBLON, or Doug oo, a ſpaniſh and 
portugueſe coin, being the double of a 
. piſtole. See Coi and PrisSTOLBE. | 
DOUBTINNG, dubilatio, the act of with- 
holding our aſſent from any propoſition, 
on ſuſpicion. that we are not thoroughly 
appriſed of the merits thereof; or from 


not being able peremptorily to decide b& 
tween the reaſons for and againſt it. 
Doubting is diſtinguiſhed by the ſchool. 
men into two kinds, dubitatio ſterilis, 
and dubitatio efficax : the former is that 
where no determination enſues; in this 
manner the ſceptics and academics doubt, 
who with-hold their aſſent from every 
thing. See SCEPTIC1SM, &c, 
The latter is followed by judgment, which 
diſtinguiſhes truth from falſhood : ſuch is 
the doubting of the peripatetics and car. 
teſians; the laſt in particular are perpetu · 
ally inculcating the deceitfulneſs of our 
ſenſes, and tell us that we are to doubt of 
every one o, their reports, till they have 
been examined and confirmed by reaſon, 
Oa the other hand, the epicureans teach 
that our ſenſes always tel] truth, and that, 
if you go ever ſo little from them, you 
come within the province of doubting. 
See the articles CARTESIANsS, EPICU- 
REAN PHILOSOPHY, &c, 
DovBTING, in rhetoric, ſignifies the debate 
of the mind with itſelf, upon a preſſing 
difficulty. It is, for the moſt part, ex- 
preſſed by interrogation, though that is 
not neceſſary. Thus Cicero for Roſcius: 
os Quid primum querar ? aut unde po- 

* tiſſimum, judices, ordear ? aut quod, 
aut a quibus, auxilium petam ? deo- 
rum immortalium ? populine romani?” 
&c. This figure keeps us in eager at- 
tention. 

DOUCINE, in architecture, a moulding 
concave above and convex below, ſerv- 
ing commonly as a cymatium to a deli- 
cate corniche. It is hkewiſe called gula, 
See CYMATIUM and GuLA. 

DOUCKER, or DUCKER. See DUCKER. 

DOVE, columba, in ornithology. See the 
article COLUMBA, s 

Dove, in geography, the name of a river 
dividing Derbyſhire from Staffordſhire ? 
alſo of a town of the Orleanois, in France, 
about twenty miles ſouth-eaſt of Angers. 

Dove-TAILING, in carpentry, is the man- 
ner of faſtening boards together by leting 
one piece into another, in the form of the 
tail of a dove, The dove-tail is the ſtrong- 
eſt of the aſſemblages or jointings, be: 
caule the tenon, or piece of wood whic 
is put into the other, goes widening to 
the extreme, ſo that it cannot be drawn 
out again, by reaſon the extreme or tip 
bigger than the hole, g 

Tbe French call it queue d'aronde; 
which — is alſo uſed by the Eogliſh 
in forti n. ; p 1 

DOVELLA,/in ichthyology, a ſpect 7, 


DO 
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DOR - 


labrus with two large teeth in the upper DOWLE+STONES, in our old writers, 


jaw. See the article LAB Rus. 


the ſame with land- marks. 


DOVER,-a borough and port - tom of DOWN, in geography, the capital of a 


Kent, ſituated on a rock, oppoſite to 
Calais in France, with a ſtrong caſtle: 
eaſt long. 2 5, and north lat. 51? 10. 
Dover gives the title of duke to the dukes 
of Queenſbury, a branch of the noble fa- 
mily of Douglas; and ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament, ſtyled barons of the 
cinque-ports, whereof Dover is the chief. 
See the article CINQUE-PORTS, 
DOUGLAS, a port-town, and the beſt 
harbour in the Iſle of Man : weſt long. 
4 25/, and north lat. 54* . 
DOULEIA, in grecian antiquity, a kind 
of puniſhment among the Athenians, by 
which the. criminal was reduced to the 
condition of a ſlave. 
It never was inflifted but upon the alu, 
ſojourners, and freed ſervants. - 
DOWAGER, dotifſa, a widow endowed, 
is a title applied to the widows of princes, 
dukes, earls, and perſons of high rank 


"ate only, | 
ing DoW FER, that portion which tlie law al- 
20 lows a widow out of the lands of her 
a bufband, after his deceaſe. It is diſtin- 
* guiſhed into five kinds : 1. Dower by the 
F common law, is a third part of ſuch lands 
"y , and tenements as the huſband was ſolely 
— ſeized in fee or tail, during the coverture, 
__ and this the widow is to enjoy during her 
r at. life. 2. Dower by euſtom, that part of 
Jin the buſband's eftate to which the widow 
a 5 is intitled, after the death of her huſband, 
al by the cuſtom of ſome manor, ſo long as 
"la ſhe ſhall live . and chaſte: this is, 
— ſometimes more than one third part, for 
* in ſome places ſhe has half the land, and 
* be in others the whole, during life, See the 
ee article Free BENCH, 3. Dower ad oſtium 
1 cccleizz, formerly made by the huſband 
ph * immediately after the marriage, when 
8 the particular lands were expreſly named, 
Te _ o which his wife ſhould be endowed. 4. 
es. ower ex aſſenſu patris, made of lands 
2 named by a ſon who was huſband with 
. "the conſent of his father; and this was 
froog- aas reduced into writing, as ſoon as 
7 the ſoh was married. 5. Dower de la 
2 hich plus belle, which was where the wife was 
ne w endowed with the faireſt part of the 
* * Wuldand's eſtate. Of theſe five the two 
1 it only of theſe writs of dower are now 
or tip i uſe, G6 
| Arenen of Dower, See the artic 
weld root unge. = . 
5 'oWMent of Down, the ſetting-out a wo» 
cies of ** marriage · patian by the heir, 
labcus 


county of the ſame name in the province 
of Ulſter, in Ireland: weſt longityde 30 
gof, and north latitude 54 23“ A 
DOWNETON, or DuNxTow, a borongh- 
town of 'Wiltſhice, five miles ſouth of 
Salifbury- ' nee 
It ſends two members to parliament. 
DO WNH AM, a market - town of Norfolk, 
ten miles ſouth of Lynn, famous for it 
good buiter; there being a thouſand, and 
ſometimes two thouſand firkins brought 
here every Monday, and ſent vp the river 
Quſe to Cambridge, from whence it is 
- conveyed to Lenin in the Cambridge 
 waggons, * 45 
DOWNS, a famous road near Deal, in 
Kent, where both the outward and home - 
ward bound ſhips frequently make ſome 
ſtay ; anqdyſquadrons of men of war ren- 
dezvous in time of war. 7 5 
It affords excellent anchorage, and is de- 
fended by the caſtles of Deal, Dover, and 
Sandwich. ö a 4 es 
DO WRV, dot, is properly the money or 
fortune which the wife brings her huſ- 
band in marriage: it is otherwiſe called 
maritagium, marriage-goods, and differs 
from dower. See the article DowERs 
Among the Germans jt was cuſtomary, 
in former times, for the huſband to bring 
_.a dowry to his wife, © 
DowRyY , is alſo uſed, in a monaſtic ſenſe, 
for a ſum of money given along with a 
maid, upon entering her in ſome religious 
order. 8 een 
In France, the dowry of perſons enterin 
- monaſtery, to make profeſſion of a — 
gious life, is limited by law. That given 
upon entering a monaſtery of carmelites, 
urſelines, and others not regularly found - 
ed, but eftabliſhed ſince the year 1600, 
by letters patent, muſt not exceed the ſum 
of $000. livers in towns where patlia- 
ments are held; not 6000, in other 
places. bath | 
DOXOLOGY, an hymn uſed in praiſe of 
the Almighty, diſtinguiſhed by the title of 
eater and lefſer, 

e leſſer doxology was antiently only a 
ſingle ſentence, without reſponſe, running 
in theſe words, glory be to the Father, 
and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghoſt, 

world without end, amen. Part of the 
latter clauſe, as it was in the beginning, 
it now, and ever ſhall be, was inſerted 
ſome time after the firſt com pbſition. 
. . 


5 


| DRA 
N 2 A. and en 22 Holy 
Ghyfl,. Others, | be to ibe Fagber in 
y tbe Son, and * Holy — This 
difference of expreſſion occaſioned no diſ- 
« pvtes in the church, til me riſe uf the 
arian hereſy j but when the followers of 
_ Avius began to make uſe of the fatter, 
as a diſtinguiſhing character of their par- 
ey, it was intirely laid aſide by the catho- 
lics, and the uſe of it was enough tobring 
any one under ſuſpicion of hetefodoxy. 
The dexology was uſed at the cloſe of 
every ſolemn. office. The weſtern church 
Fepeated it at the end of every pſalm, and 
the eaſtern church at the ent of. the laſt 


pfalm. Many of their ptayers were alſo 


* 


concluded. with, it, partieulatly. the o- 


lemn thankſgiving, or conſecratron-prayer 
at the — 
concluſion of their ſermons. 
The greater doxology, or ar 


ngelical hymn, 
was bkewiſe of great note ig the antient 
church. It began with theſe words, 
— _which-the- angels ſung at our Saviour's 
; birth, glory'ibe to God on high, &c, It was 
chiefly uſed in the communion iervice, 
and in mes's private devetions, In the 
monsrabic liturgy, it is appointed to be 
fang before the leſſons on chriſt mas day 
and St. Chryſoſtom oblerves, that the 
cetĩcs met tagether daily to fing this hymn. 
, Both che -doxologies have a place in the 
church of England, the former being re- 
peated after every pſalm, and the. latter 
uvſed in the communion ſervice. | 
DRABA., AA MUSTAR _ 2 
; CRESS s, in botany, a genus of the tetra- 
dynamia - filiculoſa Aa of plants, the flow- 
er of which. conßſts of our ohlong petals, 
and is.cruciform : ĩt has x ſtamina, four 
whereof are 8 . — two: 
the ſeuit a bi rg. elliptico- ong, 
compreſſed pod, | 
tall round ſeeds, and vanting a ſtyle. 
DRABLER,, an 
fail in a hp, being the fame to bonnet 
that @ bonnet is to a courſe, andi only 
uſed when the courſe and bonnet» are too 


moal to cloth the maſt Sei me arkelen 


CoussE and Boux sr... 
DRABS, in the ſalt- works kind of woo- 
den boxes for holding the: fut when taken 
cout of the. boiling. pan, the bottoms of 
which are made ſhelving oriaclining for- 
Wards, that the briny moiſture: of the ſalt 

may drain off. See the article SALT. 
DRAC HM, a. grecian coin of the value of 
ſeven penee three farthinga. See Coil. 
This was alſo the nam of a kind of 


weight, conüſting of ihres ſcruple and 


[ 984 


3 
aſ- 


containiog a number of 


3» {mall 


vp A 
each ſtruple of two obolĩ. As to the pio. 
| 22 that the drachm of che Greeks 
bore winch the ounce of the Romans, 0. 
Remnius, in bis poem of weights iS 
mmneaſures, makes the drachm the eighth 
part of an ounce, not much different from 
the crown of the Atabians, which weighs 
ſomething mor than the drachm. 
Da seum; is alſo à weight, uſed at preſent 
by phyſicians, containing fixty grains, or 
the eighth part of an;ounce.  . 
DRACO, the DRAGON, in zoology. See 
DrACO MARINUS; the SEA-DRAGON, in 
ichthyology, the ſame with the aranens of 
+ Pliny x — a ſpecies of trachinus, grow - 
1 N or 5 ut inches in len th, and 
A fied by — See plate 
ELXXTEX. hg... - 3:4! 6 54 
D&x&aceo/velads,. in meteorology, a fiery 
exhalationz frequent in marſhy and cold 
countries. N 
It is moſt common in ſummer, and tho 
principally ſeen playing near the banks 
of rivers, or in boggy places, yet ſome- 
times mounts up to a conſiderable height 
in the air, to the no ſmall terror of the 
amazed beholders; its appearance being 
that of an oblong, ſometimes roundiſh, 
-| fiery body, with à long tail. It is en- 
- tirely harmleſs, frequently ſticking to the 
hands and cloaths of without in- 
juring them in the leaſt. - 
Da aco, in aſtronomy, à conſtellation of the 
northern hemiſpherez-ſaid by different au- 
thors to contain 31,'32z 33, or even 43 


DRACOCEPHALUM,oZACO's HEAD, 
in botany, a genus of the didynamia- gym- 
perm ia claſs of plants, corolla of 


no 
which conſiſts of a ſingle ringent petal; 
the tube is of the length of the cup; the 
upper lip is fornicated and obtuſe, the 
lover is: lightly- divided into three ſeg- 
ments g thete is no pericarpium, but the 
. cypcheridhes! the ſeeds,- which are four 
- -ovato-oblong,.and three fided ones. bet 
i\ plate XXIX. fig. 3. 
DRACONARIUS; in antiquity, the per- 
ſonc ho carried the ſtandards called 5 
gons; fromm the figures of theſe anim? 
| n Theſe were in ut 
among the .Perfians, Parthians, Senn 
ans, Romans, Tres ; 
BRACONTFIC monTs, the time of on 
revolution of the moon, from her aſcen 
ing node, called cuput draconis, to 
eien über 
DR&ACONFTIUM;!:nR acorns, _—_ 
a genus of the. gypagdria-po'lyÞ © 
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claſs of plants, the corolla of which con- 
ks of five concave, ovated, obtuſe, and 


almoſt equal petals: the ruit is a ſingle 
roundiſh berry; and the ſeeds are nume - 
; youss 6" tn | | | 

Its root iseſteemed a good alexipharmic 
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whole winding of the muſcles, where the 


— 


and ſudorific, and aceordingly preſeribed 


in the plague, and malignant fevers, and 


for the bites of ſerpents. 


DRACUNCULI, in medicine, ſmall long 


worms, which breed in the muſcular parts 
of the arms and legs, called Guinea- 


worms. 6 1 N 

This diſtemper is very common in Gui - 
nea, and principally among the natives: 
Kempfer found it fo alſo at Ormuz, upon 
the perſian in 
tary. Dr: Towne, in his treatiſe of the 


CET 
: "by Wo 
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dead putrifying worm remains, whic 
8 ions very obſtinate ulcers. 


uring the extraction of the worm, the 
patient ſhould be plied with bitter aloetic 


and other anthelmintic medicines, in or- 
der to diſlodge the worm the ſooner from 


his tenement, When the worm is totally 
extracted, the remaining ulcer ' may be 


treated in the ſame manner as other com- 
mon ulcers; nor does any farther incon- 
venience remain in the parts of which it 


had poſſeſſion. This diſeaſe, ſimply con- 


Ipb, and likewiſe. in Tar- 


ſidered, very rarely, if ever, proves mortal, 
 DRACUNCULI is alſo ufed for a diſeaſe in 
children, ariſing from little worms called 


by that name. Sce the article Wokus. 


DRACGUNCULUS, the little sEA DBRA- 


diſeaſes of the Weſt-Indies, informs us, 


where as on the Gold coaſt, at Anamboe, 
and Cormantyn. 


The worm is white, round, and uniform, 


that this diſtemper is not ſo A es any 
t k 


very much n; white, round tape, 


or bobbing. It is lodged between the 
interſtices and membranes of the muſcles, 
where it inſinuates itſelf ſometimes ex- 
ceeding five ells in length. It occaſions 
no great pain at the beginning, but at 
ſuch times as it is ready to make its exit, 
the part adjoining to the extremity of the 
worm, where it attempts its excluſion, 
begins to ſwell, throb, and be inflamed : 
this generally happens about, the ancle, 
leg, or thigh, and rarely higher. _ 

The countries where this diſtemper pre- 
vails, are very hot and fultry, liable to 
great droughts, and the inhabitants make 
uſe of ſtagnating and corrupted water, in 
which it is very probable that the ava of 
theſe animalcula may be contained; for 
the white people who drink this water, 
are obnoxious to the diſeaſe as well as the 
negroes. 1 2 | 
The ſurgeons ſeldom attempt to extract 
this worm by making an inciſion; but as 
loon as they perceive the tumor riſe to 


a competent bulk, they endeavour to bring 
it to a ſuppuration, with all convenient 


expedition; and then the head of the 


GON, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of cottus, 


with the ſecond back- fin white, See the 
article COTTUS, - 
The dracuncu!us is a very ſingular fiſh, 


growing to five or fix. inches in length. 


See plate L XXIX. fig. 2. 


DRAGOMAN, Drocuan, or DRUG» 
GERMAN, a name given in the Levant 
to the interpreters kept by the ambaſſa- 


dors of chriſtian nations, reſiding at the 
Porte, to aſſiſt them in treating of their 
maſter's affairs, h 


DRAGON, draco, in zoology, an animal 


Sea-DRAGON. 
and DRACUNCULUS, ſupra. 
DRaGoN's BELLY, in aſtronomy. See the 


Daadox's BLOOD, ſanguis draconit, in 


called alſo the flying lizard, being fur- 


niſhed with two lateral, membtanaceous, 


and radiated wings: it is a true hzard, 


with a naked and four-legged body, and 


a long tail; though there are not want - 
ing ſome who deny the exiſtence of any 
ſuch animal. See Plate LXXX. fig. 2. 

See Ds Aco MARINUS, 


* 


article VENTER DRACONIS, 


pharmacy, a moderately heavy reſin, of 


worm diſcovers itſelf, which they ſecure, - 


by tying it to a bit of ſtick, or cotton, that 
it may not draw itſelf up again: thus 


they continue to-roll it round the ſtick, - 
lometimes one inch, ſometimes two or 


more, each day, taking great care not to 


break the worm, elſe it will be very diffi- 


cult to recover the end of it again; and 


an abſceſs will be formed, not only at the 


lupporated part, but likewiſe through the 
Nr ou wo 


which there are two kinds : the one firm 


and compact, brought to us in Jumps, 
of an inch long, or more, and about balf- 


an inch in diameter: theſe: are wrapped 
up in certain long and narow leaves, and 


are called the drops, or tears, of dragon's | 


blood. The other is brought to us in 
larger maſſes. or cakes, of an irregular 
figure. This is leſs compact than the for- 
mer, and leſs pure: it is called the com- 
mon dragon's blood, and is greatly in- 
ferior to the former in value. Beſides 
theſe two common kinds, we ſometimes 


meet with a third, which is ſoft, and 
will take an impreſſion from the finger 


but 2 are to avoid a counterfeit ſort of 
6 TO”, 


' dragon” 
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ale, and is made up of ſeveral diffe- 
rent reſinous matters, coloured with the 
dragon's blood, or with brafil-wood : this 
is of no value. The dragon's blood in 
drops, is to be preferred to any other i the 
uine dragon's blood is the fruit of a 
tall tree of the palm- kind, common in the 
iſland of Java, and ſome other parts of the 
Eafſt-Indies, It is a very powerful aſtrin- 
ent, incraſſant, and drier, It is given in 
iarrhzas, dyſenteries, and hzmorrhages 
of all kinds ; and, externally, in drying 
and healing ulcers. Its doſe is from five 
grains to twenty-five, | 
DRAGON-FLY, the engliſh name of the li- 
bella. See the article LiBELLA. 
DRAGON's HEAD and TAIL, the two nodes 
of the moon. See the article NoDE. 
DRAGON- SHELL, the engliſh name of a ſpe- 
cies of concamerated patella, with its ro- 
ſtrum very much bent. See PATELLA. 
DRAaGoNs, in botany. See the article DRA- 
CONTIUM. v4 
DRAGONNEFZE, in heraldry, A lion dra- 
gonnee is where the upper half reſembles 
a lion, the other half going off like the 
hinder part of a dragon. The ſame may 
1 ſaid of any other beaſt as well as a 
ion. 
DRAGOON, in military affairs, a muſ- 
ueteer, mounted on horſeback, who 
— fights or marches on foot, as 
occaſion requires. | | | 
Dragoons are divided into brigades, as 
the cavalry, and each regiment into 


troops; each troop having a captain, 


lieutenant, cornet, quarter-maſter, two 
ſerjeants, three corporals, and two drums, 
Some regiments have hautboys : they are 
very ulzful on any expedition that re- 
quires diſpatch, for they can keep pace 
with the cavalry, and do the duty of in- 
fantry : they encamp generally on the 
wings of the army, or at the paſſes lead- 
ing to the camp; and ſometimes they 
are brought to cover the general's quar- 
ters: they do duty on the generals of 


horſe and dragoons, and march in the 


front and rear of the army. _ 
DRAGOON, in ornithology, the name of a 


' ſmall kind of carrier-pigeon, called co- 
lumba tabellaria minima, by Moore. It 


is a baſtard breed between the two ſpe- 


cies of pigeons called the horſeman and 


the tumbler. They are very good bree- 
ders, and as they: are lighter than'the 
horſeman, they ale ſuppoſed more expe- 
ditious in flight, for a few miles: but the 
horſeman outdoes them at greater ler gths, 
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dragon's blood that is ſometimes offered DRAGS, in the ſea · lan 
to 
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are what. 
ever hangs over the ſhip in the ſea, as 
ſhirts, coats, or the like 3 and boats, when 
towed, or whatever elſe that, after this 
manner, may hinder the ſhip's way when 
ſhe ſails, are called drags. 3 
DRAINING of lands, the freeing them 
from an over abundance of water, by 
means of drains. See the next article, 
DRAINS, a name given, in the.fen-coun- 
tries, to certain large cuts or ditches, of 
twenty, thirty, nay, ſometimes forty feet 
wide, carried, thro the marſhy ground, 
to ſome river, or other place, capable of 
diſcharging the water they carry out of 
the fen-lands, 
The beſt way is to begin the drain at the 
loweſt place, and ſo to carry it into the 
bog towards the ſpring-head z where it 
will be proper to make croſs trenches, in 
order to drain it thoroughly. If the 
drains are deep, fo that there is danger of 
cattle: falling into them, they may be 
partly filled with ſtones, brick-bats, and 
the like z and covered with wood, flags, 
turf, Sc. and the. water will drain away 
through the ſtones, When the drains 
are left open, the earth ſhould not be laid 
in heaps by their ſides, as is too often 
done ; but ſpread over the low places near 
them, or even carried off in carts, Ses 
the articles DITCH and FEN. 
Moſt of theſe drains are made in our fen- 
countries by a body of men called the un- 
dertakers, whoſe reward is one third of 
the ground they drain : they ere& ſluices 
alſo at a great expence, often not lels 
than two thouſand pounds each; yet 
theſe, with all the care 'they employ in 
erecting them, are ſubje& to be blown up 
by the vaſt weight of water that lies on 
them when the lands are overflown : ſom? 
of theſe ſluices have too or more pair of 
doors, of fix, eight, or ten feet high, which 
ſhut, when the water in the river is higher 
than in the drains, by the weight and 
force of it, and ſo, e contra, throw out 
a body of eight feet ſquare of water, for 
about fix or ſeven hours, during the ebb, 
The real uſe of theſe drains is very ei- 
dent from the viſible improvement of the 
lands where they have been cut. The 
inhabitants of Efſex have a particular 
way of- draining lands in ſuch grounds 
as lie below the  high-water and ſome- 
what above the low - water mark, and have 
land floods or fleets running through 
them, which make a kind of ſmall creck, 
When theſe grounds are firſt encloſed 
- from the ſea, it is done with à bank * 
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DRA 
ed from one ſide of the land deſigned to 
be taken in to the other, except a ſpace 
left where the creek or land-floods run 
into the ſea. . When they begin to ſtop 
this, it is done at once, with a ſtrong firm 
head z only according to the quantity of 

vater to be vented, they lay therein ſeve- 
ral ſquare troughs, compoſed of four large 

lanks, of the ſame length that they de- 
— the thick neſs of the ad to he; and 
towards the ſea is fitted a ſmall door, 
which opens when the freſh water bears 
ovt on it, and ſhuts when the ſalt water 
riſes, as already deſcribed. See SLUiCE, 

DRAKE, in ornithology, the male of the 
duck-kind, See ANas and Duck. 

DRAM, or DRAchu, in commerce, a 
ſmall weight. See the article DRAcCcHu 
and WEIGHT, | 7 | 

DRAMA, a poem containing ſome certain 
action, and repreſenting a true picture of 
human life, for the delight and improve- 
ment of mankind, = ; 
The principal ſpecies of the drama are 
two, comedy and tragedy, Some others 
there are of leſs note, as paſtoral, ſatire, 
tragi-comedy, opera, &c, See the articles 
TRAGEDY, COMEDY, Se. 

The primary parts of the drama; as di- 
vided by the antients, are the protaſis, 


ſecondary parts are the acts and ſcenes, 


Fen» The acceſſary parts are the prologue, 
uns chorus, mimus, and epilogue, which 
d of pointed out the uſe of the piece, or con- 
ces veyed ſome other notice to the audience 
leſs in the, poet's name. See the articles 
yet ProTAS1S, PROLOGUE, CHORUS, Sc. 
y in The drama, ſays Voſſius, owes its riſe to 
n vp the days of feſtivity z for in antient times, 
s on it was uſual for men, when they gathered 
ſome in the fruits of the earth, to meet toge- 
ir of ther that they might ſacrifice to the deity, 
which and unbend their minds from the fatigues 
igher of the harveſt, Hence aroſe two ſorts of 
| and poetry, the one grave, in praiſe of the 
y out gods, the other jocoſe and full of lam- 
r, for poon, againſt one another. Thus, from 
: ebb, ide former aroſe tragedy, and from the 
y eri. latter, ſatire, comedy, and mimickry. 
oY e drama, in ſome circumltanceg, is 
; perior to epic poetry, particularly in 
— akon; for in Pin peg the * | 
rounds themſelves are introduced, every thing is 
ſome- ranſafted in our fight, and our eyes and 
d mw eus at once are gratified. Beſides, the 
d on in the drama, is much more com - 
1 1 Tees than in the epic; it takes up 
nclo 1 «3 ume, and therefore requires more art 
K* 5 conduct it. It excites in the mind 
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epitaſis, cataſtaſis, and cataſtrophe, The 
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more rapid commotions, and conſequent- 


ly makes the pleaſure and admiration 


more intenſe, For which reaſon, Ariſ- 
totle gives the preference to the drama 
not that he reckons it more noble in ge- 
neral than the epic, for that would ba 


* contrary to truth and reaſon, but only as 


far as its ſphere extends, . 
According to the Abbe du Bos, tragic 
poets _ to place their ſcenes in times 
remote from that in which they live 
but comedy, on the contrary, ought to 
be fixed in the very places and times in 
which it is repreſented; its defign bein 

to make us laugh at the expence of ridi- 
culous perſons, in order to purge us of 
thoſe faults it expoſes. Now we cannot 
diſtinguiſh nature ſo eafily, when ſhe ap- 
pears in ſtrange cuſtoms, manters, and 


- apparel, as when ſhe is clad, as it were, 


after- our own faſhion ; whereas we als 
ways diſtinguiſh human nature in the he- 
roes of tragedies, whether their ſcenes be 
at Rome or Sparta, by reaſon only great 
virtues or great vices are there repreſented, 
The dramatic poetry of the Romans, was 
at firſt divided into three ſorts, tragedy, 
fatire, and comedy; which were after- | 
wards . ſubdivided into ſeveral ſpecies, . 
They had two ſpecies of tragedies, Viz. 
the trageedize palliatæ, in which the per- 
ſonages, manners, and dreſs were entirely 
greek; and the tragœdiæ prætextatæ, or 
prætextæ, wherein the perfonages and 
manners were roman. The ſatire was a 
kind of paſtoral poetry, which ſome au- 
thors aſſert to have held a kind of middle 
rank between tragedy and comedy; which 
is almoſt all we know of it. Comedy, in 
like manner as tragedy, was divided firſt 
into two ſpecies, ig. the greek, or pal- 
liata z and the roman or togata, by rea- 
ſon of the introducing plain citizens into 
the latter, whoſe dreſs was called toga. 
The roman comedy was again ſubdivid- 
ed into four ſpecies; the togata, pro- 
rly ſo called, the tabernaria, the attel- 


lana, and the mimus. Pieces of the firſt 


ſort were very ſerjous, and admitted even 
of perſons of diſtinction, for which rea- 
ſon they were ſometimes called pretex- 


tatæ. The ſecond were comedies of a leſs 


ſerious nature; and took their name from 


', taberna; which ſtrictiy ſignified a place 


of rendezvous,” proper for aſſembling 
perſons of different conditions, whoſe _ 
characters were played off in thoſe pieces, 

The attellana was a kind of piece yp 
like the italian comedies; that is, thoſe 


_ whoſe dialogues are not written. The 


e 
actor, therefore, of the attellanæ, per- 
formed his part juſt as he pleaſed. The 
mimus reſembled our farces, and the ac- 
tors thereof performed always bare · foot: 
whereas, in tragedy, they wore a ſort of 
- ſhoe, or boot, called cothurnus; and, in 
the other ſpecies of comedy, another kind 
called ſoccus. | ; 
For the laws of the drama, ſee the articles 
UnitTY, ACTION, CHARACTER, FA- 
BLE, Ec. ; = 
DRAMATIC, in poetry, an epithet given 
to pieces written for the ſtage. See the 
. article DRAMA. 
Stylo-DRAaMAaTICO, in the italian muſic, 
Sce the article STYLE, 
DRANK, among farmers, a term nſed to 
denote wild os, which never fail to 
infeſt worn-out lands; ſo that when 


to fallow them, or elſe to ſow them with 
- hay-ſeed, and make paſture of them. 
Some, indeed, deftroy the drank, by 
fowing the lands with beans, and letting 
looſe ſheep upon them when young, This 
muſt be done in dry weather, and the 
ſheep eat up the drank and other weeds, 
without touching the beans. 
DRAPERY, in ſculpture and painting, 
ſigulſies the repreſentation of the clothing 
of human figures, and alſo hangings, 


that are not carnations or landſcapes, 
The art of drapery conſiſts, 1. In the 
order of the folds or plaits, which ought 


© perceive what it is they cover, and di 


the folds ought to be large, as breaking 
and dividing the fight the leſs; and there 
ſhould be a contraſt between them, other- 
wiſe the drapery will be Riff, 2. In the 
quality of the ſtuffs ; for ſome make their 
folds abrupt and harſh, others more ſoft 


luſtre, others are flat and dead; ſome 
are fine and tranſparent, others firm and 
ſolid. 3. In the variety of colours, 
which, when well managed, makes the 
greateſt beauty of painting ; all not being 
equally amicable and friendly with re- 


be placed near certain others, 
M. De Piles obſerves, that drapery muſt 
never be made to adhere to the parts of 


neſs of the drapery are only proper in 
figures in great agitation, or expoſed to 
- the wind; and that the nudities of the 
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plowed lands run to theſe weeds and 
thiſtles, the farmer knows it is high time 


tapeſtry, curtains, and moſt other things 


to be ſo managed, that you may 1810 | 


finguiſh it from any thing elle, Again, 
and eaſy: the ſurface of ſome have a 


ſpect to each other, and ſome never to 


the body; that a great motion and light- 
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figures ſhould always be deſigned, before 
the painter proceeds to the draperies. 
Obſerve the following directions. Draw 
the out- lines of garments lightly, begin- 
ning with the great folds, which you may 
afterwards ſtroke into leſſer; but be ſure 
they croſs not one another, Make the drz- 
ery bend with the body, according as it 
ands in or out, ſtraight or crooked, or 
turns one way or another; obſerving that 
the cloſer the garment fits on the body, 
the narrower and ſmaller muſt the foldg 
be. All the folds muſt conſiſt of two 
lines, and no more, which you may turn 
with the garment at pleaſure, ſhadowing 
the inner deep, and the outermoſt more 
light; and it the folds be never ſo curi- 
ouſly contrived, ſpare not to ſhadow 
them, if they fall inward from the light, 
with a double or triple ſhadow, as the ec- 
cation requires. The out- lines muſt be 
continued through the whole garment; 
the leſſer you may break off and ſhorten 
as you pleaſe, The ſhades in ſilk and fine 
linen, require little folds, and a light and 
rare ſhadow z and ſo alſo fine drapery te- 
quires more and ſharper folds than coarſe, 
Obſerve the motion of the wind and air 
for drawing looſe apparel all one way; 
and examine the nature and diſpoſition of 
light, eſpecially as it has relation to the 
ſun or any bright body. Moreover, the 
plaits and folds muſthave their motionsac- 
cording as they are managed by the wear- 
er, as under the arm, and under the knee, 
by opening and ftretching out the am 
and leg, making always hard, ſtiff, and 
groſs tolds, that by their appearance the 
nature and quality of the garment may 
de known, Sc. But mean motions, ſuch 
as appear in the folds of ſtuff and other 
cloths of fine wool, may become pliable 
to a perſon's limbs, and ſo made not only 
into ſweet and pleaſant folds, but may 
follow the bare fleſh very well, falling 
liably about the loins or any other paſt- 

n other kinds of mixt motions, call 
turnings or croſſings, which are proper 
unto damaſks, cloths of gold, &c. the 
folds croſſing and breaking one anoth*! 
appear from the various qualities of the 
drapery, and muſt be ſo performed, 2510 
to ſavour of an over - affected imitation 
without grace or order. f 
DRASTIC, in phyſic, an epithet beſtone 
on ſuch medicines as are of preſent efic* 
cy, and potent in operations; and is co” 
. monly applied to emetics and cad 
DRAVE, a large navigable river, on 
. 2 Me - «KK? fic 0 

taking its riſe in the archbiſhop 
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- S$altzburg, in Germany, runs ſouth- eaft 

— z and — its courſe, 
divides Hungary from Sclavonia, and 
falls into the Danube at Eſſeck. a 

DRAUGHT, or DRaFT, in architec- 
ture, the figure of an intended building, 
deſcribed on paper, in which is laid down, 
by ſcale and compaſles, the ſeveral divi- 


rooms, doors, paſſages, &c. in their due 
roportion to the whole building, 
tis cuſtomary, and alſo exceedingly con- 
venient, for any perſon, before he begins 
to ere&t a building, to have defigns or 
draughts drawn upon paper or vellum, 
wherein the ichnögraphy or ground-plot 


RY of every floor or ftory 18 delineated; as 
ow alſo the form or faſhion of each front, 
ht with the windows, doors, ornaments, in 
ts an orthography, or upright. .Sometimes 
be the ſeveral fronts, &c. are taken and re- 
nt; preſented in the ſame dravght, to ſhew 
ten the effect of the whole building, which 
fine is called ſcenography, or perſpective. See 
and the article SCENOGRAPHY. _ 

fe- DRAUGHT-COMPASSES, are ſuch as have 
oe, moveable points, to draw fine draughts 
| air in architecture. See COMPASSES. - 

35; DRAUGHT, in medicine. See POTION. 
n of DRAUGHT, in painting. See the articles 
) the DESIGN and DRAWING, 

the DRAUGHT, in trade, called alſo CLorr or 
8 CLOUGH, is a ſmall allowance on weigh- 
fears able goods, made by the king to the im- 
cnet, porter, or by the ſeller to the buyer, that 
arm the weight may hold out when the goods 
and are weighed again. 7 

e the The king allows x IB draught for goods 
; may weighing no leſs than x Cwt. 2 Ib for 
ſuch goods weighing between 1 and 2 Cut. 


31 for goods weighing between 2 and 
3 Cwt. 4 Ih from 3 to 10 Cwt. 7 15 from 


t may wards, ' | 

falling DrauGaT-y00Kks, are large hooks of iron, 

r paſts fixed on the cheeks of a cannon-carriage, 
called two on each fide, one near the trunnion - 
proper hole, and the other at the train, diſtin- 

fc. the guiſhed by the name of fore and hind 

nothe!y draught-hooks, Large guns have draught- 
of the hooks near the middle tranſum, to which 

, as not are fixed the chains that ſerve to keep the 


ſhafts of the limbers on a march. The 
fore and hind hooks are uſed for drawing 


clout . on backwards or forwards, by men 

jt effica· with firong ropes, called draught-ropes, 

is com fixed to theſe hooks. 9 : 

tharuc RAUGHT-HORSE, in farming, a ſort of 
whicl coarſe made horſe; deſtined for the ſer- 
fic 0 


Vice of the cart or plough. In the choice 
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ſions and partitions of the apartments, 


ro to 18 Cwt. 9 Ib from 18 to 30, or up- 


* 


of theſe horſes, for what is called the 
flow draught, they are to be choſen of an 
ordinary height; for otherwiſe,” when 


with the other, and the tall ones han 
upon the low ones. The draught hor 
ſhould be large bodied, and ſtrong loined, 


put into the cart, one draws unequally 
e 


and of ſuch a diſpoſition as rather to be 


too dull than too briſk ; and rather to 


crave the whip, than to draw more than 


is needful, Mares are the fitteſt for this 
uſe for the farmer, as they will be kept 
cheap, and not only do the work, but be 
kept breeding, and give yearly increaſe of 
a foal of the ſame kind, and fit to be 
bred to the ſame purpoſes. They ſhould 
have a good head, neck, - breaſt, and 
ſhoulders : for the reſt of the ſhape, it is 
not of much conſequence, only for breed- 
ing; the mare ſhould have a large belly; 
for the more room a foal has in the dam, 


— 
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the more fit he will be for that employ. 


gSee the article Foa. | | 
DRAW, in the ſea-Janguage, «A ſhip is 


ſaid to draw fo much water, according to 
the number of feet ſhe ſinks into it; fo 
that if a ſhip ſink into the water eighteen 
feet perpendicularly, ſhe is ſaid to draw 
eighteen feet water; and according as ſhe 
draws more or leſs, ſhe is ſaid to be of 
more or leſs draught. 


either of the cuſtoms or of the exciſe, al- 
lowed upon the exportation of ſome of 


our own manufactures; or upon certain 


foreign merchandize, that have paid duty 
on importation. K tg : 
The oaths of the merchants importing 


and exporting, are required to obtain the 
draw- back of foreign goods, affirming 


the truth of the officer's certificate of the 


- entry, and the due payment of the du- 


ties: and theſe may be made by the agent 
or huſband of any corporation or com- 
pany, or by the known ſervant of any 
merchant uſually employed in making 
his entries, and paying his cuſtoms, In 
regard to foreign goods entered outwards, 


if leſs quantity or value be fraudulently 


ſhipped out than is expreſſed in the ex- 
porter's certificate, the goods therein men- 
tioned, or their value, are forfeited, and 


no draw - back to be allowed for the ſame. 


Foreign goods exported by certificate, in 
order to obtain the draw- back, not ſhip- 


— 


them from periſhing, are to loſe the bene · 


ſit of the draw- back, and are forfeited, 
or their value, with the veſſels, horſes, 


* _ »Cartiages, 


DRAW-BACK, in commerce, certain duties, 


ped or exported, or re- landed in Great 2 
Britain, unleſs in caſe of diſtreſs, to ſave 
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ing thereof; and the perſons employed 

in the re-landing them, or by whoſe pri- 

| vity they are re- landed, or into whoſe 
* Hands they ſhall knowingly come, are to 
forfeit double the amount of the draw- 

back. Officers of the cuſtoms conniving 

at, or aſſiſting in any fraud relating to 
certificate-goods, beſides other penalties, 

are to forfeit their office,- and to ſuffer fix 
months impriſonment, without bail or 
mainprize ; as are alſo maſters, or perſons 


Bonds given for the exportation of cer- 
tificate-goods to Ireland, muſt not be de- 
Jivered up, nor draw-back allowed for 
any onde, till a certificate under the 


teſtifying the landing. | 
The computation of what is to be drawn 
back upon the exportation of foreign 
goods, may be ſeen under their reſpec- 
tive heads. | 
DxAaw-BRIDGE, a bridge made after the 
manner of a floor, to draw vp, or let 
down, as occaſion ſerves, before the gate 
of a town or caſtle, See BRIDGE, 
A draw-bridge may be made after ſeve- 
ral different ways, but the moſt common 


the gate, and a foot in diameter. The 

inner ſquare is traverſed. with a croſs, 

which ſerves for a counterpoiſe ; and the 
chains which hang from the extremities 

of. the plyers to lift up or let down the 
| bridge, are of iron or braſs. 

In navigable rivers it is ſometimes neceſ- 


with two moveable platforms, to be raiſ- 
and rigging of veſſels paſs through. This 
plate LXXVIII. where A B. is the width 


two piers that ſupport the draw-bridge 
NO, one of the platforms of which is 
raiſed and the other let down, having 
the beam PQ for its plyer. To NO are 
ſuſpended two moveable braces E H, EH, 


againſt the bracket M, and thereby 
Krengthen the draw-bridge. Theſe braces 
are conducted to the reſt by means of th 
weight 8, pulling the chain 8 LE. 


- DRAW-GEAR, denofes any kind of harneſs 


for draught horſes. 


DRAWER of a Bil of exchange, the per- 


fon who draws the bill upon his correſ- 
- pondent, See BILL and EXCHANGS» 


SD earriages, Cc employed in the re-land- DRAWING; in general, denotes the a Hon 


DRAawinG, the art of repreſenting the ap- 


The general precepts for drawing, are 20 
foflow. 1. Begin with plain, geometrical 


belonging to the ſhips employed therein. ders, and the like, being the foundation of 


, all other proportions. The circle is of uſe 


0 juoſt proportion to the face and mouth, 
hands and ſeals of the collector or comp- 


troller, '&c. of the cuſtoms be produced, 


are made with plyers, twice the length of 


ſary to make the middle arch of bridges 
ed occaſionally, in order to let the maſts 
kind of -draw-bridge is repreſented in fiſts in the imitation of the body of man, 


of the middle arch; AL and BL, the 


which reſting on the ſupport E, preſs + 
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of pulling out, or hauling along: thus 
we read of tooth-dra wing, wire-drawin 6 
Sc. See Toorn-DRAWIN o, &c. 


pearances of objects by imitation, or copy - 
ing without the aſſiſtance of  mathema. 
tical rules. 


figures, as lines, angles, triangles, poly- 
ons, arches, circles, ovals, cones, cylin- 


in the ſeveral orbicular forms, as the ſun, 
moon, globes, &c. the oval in giving a 


and the ſquare confines a picture you are 
to copy, Sc. the triangle is of ue in 
drawing a fide or half face; angles and 
arches in perſpective, and the polygon in 
round plots, fortifications, Sc. the cone, 
in ſpires, ſteeples, tops of towers, Ge. 
the cylinder, in columns, pillars, pil: 
ters, &c, See the article PERsPECT1vVE, 
2. Having brought your hand to he fit 
and ready in genera} proportions, accul- 
tom yourſelf to give every object its due 
ſhade, according to its concavity or con- 
vexity, and to elevate or depreſs the 
ſame, as the obje& appears either nearer 
or farther off the light. See the articles 
PROPORTION, DESIGN, and SHADE. 
3. The ſecond practice of drawing, con- 
fiſts in forming fruits, as apples, pears, 
cherries, Cc. with their leaves; the imi- 
tation of flowers, as roſes, tulips, carna- 
tions, &c, herbs, trees, &c. of different 
kinds. 
4. The third, in the imitation of beaſts, 
fowls, fiſhes, &c. . 
5. The fourth practice of drawing con- 


with all its lineaments, as head, noſe, 
yes, ears, cheeks, arms, and ſhadows, 

exactly proportioned, both to the 
whole, and to one another. 3 
6. The fifth is in the drapery, in the im- 
tation of cloathing, and artificially ſetting 


off the outward coverings, habit, and or. 


naments of the body, either of cloth, ftuff, 
ſilk, or linen, in their natural and proper 

folds. See DRAPERY, 

7. In drawing of all the forms before · 

mentioned, it is requiſite to be firlt per. 

fe in the laying down the exact Pro 

portion ; ſecondly, in the general or dt 
Ward lines, before you proceed to 


 dowing, or trimming the work within. 


& Io mixed and uncertain forms, vi" 
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muſt do it by judgment, and fo gain the. a | 

true proportions by aſſiduous practice? | | d | f 
thus, having the ſhape of 1 and mend whatever you percgive - 

th a2 | | 


lead or pencil; then peruſe it well, ad u 


in, - life, 


according to the idea you carry in your 6. 
mind. When it is mended by your own: or | 
judgment, compare it with ' ſome good in all other accidents of the figure, thei 


9. Having good copies to draw” after, * you' ſee bold and free touches, be not 
learn to reduce them to other proportions, + timorous in expreſſing the (ame, In draw- 
either larger or ſmaller z and this by fre- ing a bead dy the life, or otherwiſe, take 
quent practice. — Lp ee} £0 place the features exactly right 
10. Let a perfection in drawing be at- upon the ea whether it be a. full! 
tained by Agen exerciſe, and the in- face, or three quarter face. In. fore- 
ſtruction of a"gopd matter, before-there .- ſhortening. you muſt make the c*o/s ins 
be any attempts. a8 to colouring..and _ tic fly. upwards, Where they look upwards; _ 
painting; for the former being attained, © but where the aſpe& is downwards, they + 
the reſt will be eaſily underſtood, and muſt be made downwards, in a circular 
gained by frequent practice. manner. Having drawn the out-liges | 
Particular obſervations with regard to true, with a coal, you are to proceed. tio 
DrawinG, are as follow. z. If you trace the ſame lines again with a pen, in- 

draw after a print or picture, place it dian ink, Cc. diawing them with more 

in ſuch a. light, that the gloſs of the exactneſs, and by imitating all the hatches 

colours may not interrupt you light, with their exact diſtances one from ano- 

and that the light and your«gye may ther, their croſſings, turnings and wind- 

equally and obliquely fall upon the piece, ings, with more boldneſs and freedom 

which ſhould be - ian at ſach à diſ- perfect your deſign. _ 2 
tance, that, upon opening your eye, you 56. In drawing after a naked body, all 
may view it at once : the larger the pic= the muſcles are not to be ſo plainly ex- 
ture is, the greater diſtance off it ſhould preſſed as in anatomical figures; but 
be placed: it ſhould alſo be right before that fide whoſe parts are moſt 3 
you, and a little reclining. * and of ſignification in the performance of 
2. Draw your ovut-lines at firſt very any action, muſt be made to appear more 
faint, and with a coal; and let them or leſs, according to the force of that 
be drawn agreeable to the pattern, before action. bs "gy 
you begin to, ſhadow any part of it. 7. In drawing young perſons, the muſ- > 
When you have drawn one feature, it cles muſt not appear-manifeſtly ſo bars 
ſiould, in ſome meaſure, be a direction as in elder and full grown perſons x the 
for you to draw the other, by obſerving -. ſame is to 8 as to fat and fleſhy 

the diſtance from that to the next feature 3« petſongs, and ſoch as are very delicate and 

making a ſmall mark at the place with. - Cad 3. and in women, ſcarce any 

your coal, then draw it, and ſe to e muſeles at all are to be exprefled, or but 

next, till you have drawn the Whole very little, unleſs it be in ſome very ter- by 
bgure, 444 + _ 4 +> >. ible ation, and then too they are to be 8 
3- Then obſerve the middle of the pie: repreſented very faintly z the like is allo - - 
ture you would copy, and touch 14115 to be obſerved as to little children. 
the paper with the point of your taal! 3. The motion of the whole body muſt 
afterwards, obſerve the more conſpieuous de conſidered in drawing of the muſcies z. 
and uppermoſt figures, if there are me E_ . as in the rifing and falling of the arms,  _ 
than one, which you are to touch lightly the muſcles of the breaſt do appear more 
3 proper places : thus running ot -orle(s;. the hips do the 888 
me whole draught, you will ſee, a8 it they are bent outward or inward; » 


*. 
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Lee, the ſkeleton of the piece to draw, is the ſame chiefly in the houldety, des, | + 
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and neck, according to the ſeveral ations 

of the body. / | 

9. The proportion of the figure ought 
to be multiplied by degrees, in propor- 
tion of one to two, three, four, &c. for 

herein the chief ſkill conſiſts : the dia - 
meter of the biggeſt place, between the 
| Knee and the foot, is double to the leaſt, 

and the largeſt part of the thigh, triple. 


DRAWING MEDICINES, thoſe more uſually 


called epiſpaſtics and ripeners. See the 

articles EPsIPASTIC and RIPENERS, 

Da awiNG of a bill of exchange, See the ar- 
ticles DRaweR and BILL. 

DRawinc, among ſportſmen, the beating 
the buſhes after a fox. | 


Drawing amiſs, is ſaid of the hounds or 
beagles, when they hit the ſcent of their 


chace contrary, ſo as to purſue it u 


the wind, when they ſhould have done it 


down, 

Drawing on the ſlot, is when the hounds 
touch the ſcent, and draw on till they hit 
on the ſame ſcent, 


'DRAWING @ caſt, among bowlers, is win- - 


ning the end, without ſtirring the bowl or 
block. 

Fine-DRAWING, among taylors, the art of 

ſowing up button-holes, or any rents in 
cloth, in ſo nice a manner, as that they 
cannot be diſcovered from the entire part 

of the cloth. 


DRA, a kind of cart uſed by brewers, 


for carrying barrels of beer or ale; alſo 
a ſledge drawn without wheels. 
DRA, among ſportſmen, denotes ſquirrel- 
neſts, built in the tops of trees. 


' DRAYTON, a market-town of Shrop- 


ſhire, fourteen miles north-eaſt of Shrewſ- 
bury. 


DREAMS. According to Wolfius every 


dream takes its riſe from ſome ſenſation, 
and is continued by the ſucceſſion of 


phantaſms in the mind. His reaſons are, 


that when we dream we imagine ſome- 
thing, or the mind produces phantaſms; 
but no phantaſm can ariſe in the mind, 
without a previous ſenſation : hence nei- 
ther can a dream ariſe without ſome pre- 
vious ſenſation, He obſerves farther, that 
- though it be certain a priori, from the na- 


ture of the imagination, that dreams muſt 
begin by ſome ſenſatjon, yet that it is not 


eaſy to confirm this by experience; it be- 


' Ing often difficult to diſtinguiſh thoſe 


© Might ſenſations, which give riſe to dreams 
from phantaſms or objects of imagina- 
tion. Vet this is not impoſſible in ſome 
caſes, as when the weak ſenſation ſuffici- 


= ont to give riſe to a dream gradually be- 


L % DRE 
comes ſtronger, ſo as to put an end to it, 
as it often happens in uneaſy and painful 


imagination which conſtitute a dream, 


_  pematural, which either do not begin by 


83 
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ſenſations, | 
The ſeries of phantaſms, or objects of 


ſeem to be ſufficiently accounted for, 
from the law of imagination, or of aſſo- 
ciation ; though it may be extremely dif. 
ficult to aflign the cauſe of every minute 
difference, not only in different ſubjeds, 
but in the ſame, at different times, and 
in different circumſtances. We have an 
eſſay on this ſubject by M. Formey, in 


the Mem. de Acad. de Berlin, tom. 2. þ. 


316. He expreſsly adopts Wolfius's pro- 
poſition above - mentioned, that every 


dream begins by a ſenſation, and is con- 


tinued by a ſeries of acts of imagination, 
-or of phantaſms : and that the cauſe of 
this ſeries is to be found in the law of the 
imagination. 

Hence he concludes thoſe dreams to be ſu- 


ö 
4 
ſenſation, or are not continued by the 1 
law of the imagination. þ 
A learned author has lately aſſerted, that 
our dreams are prompted by ſeparate im- \ 
material beings, He contends, that the h 
phantaſm, or what is properly called the 1 
viſion, is not the work of the ſoul itſelf, | 
and that it cannot be the effect of mecha- 4 
nical cauſes ; and therefore ſeems to con- | 
clude, they muſt be the work of ſeparate = 
ſpirits acting on our minds, and giving 4 
us ideas while we ſleep. We muſt refer he 
to the author of this extraordinary hypo- a 
_ theſis, for a farther account of it. See b 
Eſay on the phenomenon of dreaming, Pol 
in the ad vol. of the Enquiry into the ra- fol 
ture of the human ſoul, 3d. edit. Lond. pos 
1745. 
Lord Bacon laments that Ariſtotle dropt — 
the conſideration of what be calls the ſe- : 1 
cond art of prediction and impreſſion, or * 
the interpretation of natural dreams, * 
which, from the agitation of the mind, 4 ” 
_ diſcovers the ſtate and diſpoſitions of the fure 
body, as he honoured phyſiognomy, ot in N 
the firſt of theſe arts, with an enquiu)! befo 
though this has indeed been done d of b 
Hippocrates z and he obſerves that * the f 
later ages have debaſed theſe arts w" prod 
ſuperſtitious and fantaſtical mixtures, Ja prod 
that when purged and trbly reſtored, they bia 
haye a ſolid foundation in nature, and uf and 
in life. See PHYSIOGNOMONICS» flows 
Bacon further obſerves, that the interp'e” at's 
tation of natural dreams has been mu" * 


laboured, but mixed with women, . 
trayagancies, and adds that, at pre. 
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The phyſicians who have 
che 
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DR. 
jt ſtandꝭ not upon its beſt foundation, 


chick is, that where the ſame thing hap- 


pens from an internal cauſe, . as alſo uſu- 


| ally happens from an external one, there 
the external action paſſes into a dream. 
Thus the ſtomach may be oppreſſed by a . 
der of the head, as an epilepſy, apoplexy, 


groſs internal vapour, as well as by an ex- 
ternal weight, whence thoſe that have the 
night-mare dream that a weight is laid 
upon them, with a great concurrence of 


circumſtances : ſo again the viſcera being 
equally toſſed by the agitation of the waves 
at ſea, as by a collection of wind in the hy- 


n 


hondria; hence melancholy perſons 
Frequently dream of age and toffing 
upon the waters; and inſtances of this 
kind are numerous. 


ve accurately exa- 
min ſtate of their patients in every 
particular circumſtance, have not omitted 
at times, to enquire into their dreams in 
thoſe hours of ſleep which their ill ſtate al- 
lows them; and partly from experience, 


partly from reaſon and analogy, have 


found that there are many preſages of di- 
ſeaſes to come, and many indications of 
ſuch as are preſent, but unperceived, at 


leaſt not ſeen in their full extent, to be 
had from what the ſenſes ſuffer in dreams, 


Indeed if dreams are different from what 
might be expected from the buſineſs of the 


day, or the turn of thought before, they 


may always be looked upon as ſigns of a 
more or leſs diftempered ſtate of body, and 
the true condition of that ſtate may often 


be better learned from them, than from any 


other means, What has been bbſerved 
by phyficians in regard to the prognoſtics 
from dreams, may be ſummed up in the 
following manner ; to dream of fire indi- 
cates a redundance of yellow bile: to 
dream of fogs or ſmoak indicates a predo- 
r. of black bile; to dream of ſeeing 
a fall of rain or ſnow, or a great quantity 
of ice, ſhews that there is a redundance of 
phlegm in the body; he who fancies him - 
ſelf converſant among ſtinks, may be aſ- 
ſured that he harbours ſome putrid matter 
in his body; to have red things repreſented 


before you in ſleep, denotes a redundance 


of blood; if the patient dreams of ſeeing 
the ſun, moon, and ſtars, hurry on with 
re ae ſwiftneſs, it indicates an ap- 
proaching delirium z to dream of a tur- 
bid ſea, indicates diſorders of the belly; 
and to dream of ſeeing the earth over- 
flowed with water, or of being immerged 
m a pond or river, indicates a redundance 

watery humours in the body z to dream 
Ong = earth burnt or parched up, 


8 
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a a ſign of great heat and drineſs; the I 


peatance of monſters l | 
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mies, indicates deliriums in diſeaſes; and 


to dream often of being thrown down 
from ſome very high place, threatens an 
approaching vertigo, or ſome other diſor - 


or the like. Theſe and a great many 
others are the obſervations of Hippocrates 
on the dreams of his patients. From 
thoſe and from ſome farther affiſtances, 
Lomnius has carried the ſubject to à ve 
reat length, and 'given many rules of 
- "Judging from them, ” = 


D EDGE, & Bare, antorig farmers; de — 


notes oats and barley mingled together. 


'DREDGERS, the term uſed in the admi- 


ralty-court for the oyſter-fiffiers. 
DREIN, in the military art, a trench made 
to draw the water out of a moat, which i; 
afterwards. filled with hurdles and earth, 
or with faſcines, or bundles of ruſhes and 
planks, to facilitate the paſſage over the 
mud, See the article TRENCHES, 
DRENC H, among farriers, a phyſical po- 
tion for horſes. The ingredients for this 


purpaſe are to be beat coarſely, and ei- 


ther mingled with a decoction, or with 


ter of an hour, and give it to the horſe 
with a horn, after he has been tied up two 


hours to the rack | 
DRESDEN, the capital of upper Saxony, 


in Germany, fituated on the river Elbe, 


ſixty-five miles north-weſt of Prague, and 
eighty-five ſouth of Berlin: eaſt long. 
13 36% north lat. 31. | 


5 


wine. Then let all infuſe about a quar- f 


It is one of the largeſt and ſtrongeſt towns | 


in Germany, and is 
the elector of Saxony. 
DRESSING of hemp and flax. 

articles HEMP and FLax. 
DRESSING of hops. See the article Hop. 


DRESSING of meats, that part of _ | 


m_ regards animal foods, whether fleſh 
a "RI Tins 1 4 
DRESSING of ores, the breaking and pow- 


_ dering them in the ftamping-mill, and 


afterwards waſhing them in a wooden 
trough. See WASHING of Ores, 


DRrEs$ING, in ſurgery, the treatment of a 


wound or any difordered part. The ap- 


the uſual reſidence of 2 
See the 


paratus of dreſſing conſiſts of doſſils, tents, . 


plaſters, compreſſes, bandages, bands, li- 

; See the articles 

Wound, Dozs , TENT; PIasr xn, 
r. e e 


gatures, and ſtrings. 


DREUx, a town of Ofleanois, in France, 
© ſeventeen miles north of 
OY weſt of Paris. 
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ground, or 
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BRIFT of the fareft, is an exact view and 
examination 4iaken at certain times to 
know what beaſts are there; in order 


that none may come on the foreſt but ſuch 
-. as have. right; and that the foreſt be not 


overcharged with beaſts. 
Dx1FT, in mining, a paſſage cut out under 
the earth, betwixt ſhaft and ſhaft, or turn 


and turn; or a paſlage or way, wrought - 


under the earth, to the end of a meer of 
rt of a meer. 
D&1FT SAIL, a fail uſed under 
veered out right a head by ſheets, as other 
ſails are. It ſerves to keep the ſhip's head 
right upon the ſea in a ſtorm, and to hin- 
der her driving too faſt in a current. 
DRILL, in mechanics, a ſmall inſtrument 
for making ſuch holes as punches will 
not conveniently ſerve for. Drills are of 
various ſizes, and are chiefly uſed by 
ſmiths and turners. | 
D&iLL, or DRILL-BOX, a name given to 
an inſtrument for ſowing land in the new 
method of horſe-hoeing huſbandry, It 
. plants the corn in rows, makes the chan- 
nels, ſows the ſeeds in them, and covers 
them with earth when ſown; and all 
this at the ſame time, and with great ex- 
pedition. The principal parts are. the 
ſeed box, the hopper, the plough and its 
barrow, of all which the ſeed- box is the 
chief, It meaſures, or rather numbers, 
out the ſeeds which it receives from the 
hopper, and is for this purpoſe as an arti- 
ficial hand ; but it delivers out the ſeed 
much more equally than can be done by a 
natural hand. See the article PLOUGH. 
Whoever is deſicous of knowing more 
intimately the whole apparatus for this 
method of ſowing, may fee it fully de- 
. | ſcribed, and illuſtrated with figures, by 
Tull, in bis Horſe-boeing huſbandry. 
DRINK. a part of our ordinary food in a 
liquid form, ſerving to dilute and moitten 
the dry meat. See the artiele DIET. 
The drinks in different countries arg. dif- 
ferent. The common drink in England 
is either water, malt - liquor, wine, or 
mixtures of theſe. on 
The firſt drinks of mankind were cer- 
- tainly water and milk, but the love of 
luxury and debauchery ſoon introduced 
the art of preparing intoxicating and ine - 
briating drinks out of vegetables. The 
vine gave the firſt of theſe liquors; after 
this, wheat, | barley, millet, oats, rice, 
apples, pears, and pomegranates ; and 
_ atter;.thoſe” the: juices. drained from the 
pine, ſycampre, and maple, were brought 
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water, | 
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to this uſe : in latter times, roots, ber- 
ries, and the pith of the ſugarcane, — 
been employed for the {ame purpoſes, 
Honey allo is ip ſome repute, and before 
the uſe of the things aboye-mentioned, 
the vinous liquor made of honey and 
water, was in the very higheſt eſtimation, 
It is r by many phyſicians, 
that among the ſtrong drinks, wine is the 
molt pernicious z and that good water, 
milk, beer, and cyder, are greatly pre- 
ferable to it; none of them — 14 on 
the variety of diſorders to which immo- 
derate wine-drinkers are ſubject, ſuch a; 
2 ef fight, trembling of the limbs, 
c. 
Of all drinks, water is the leaſt flatu- 
lent, becauſe the unelaſtic air lodged in 
it, cannot be extricated by the heat of the 
body, ſo as to become elaſtic. The moſt 
flatulent of all dripks, are theſe taken 
in the act of fermentation; as for ex- 
ample, the ale which is cloſe. ſhut up in 
yery ſtr 2 and flies out with 
the greateſt force upon opening them; 
for by an imprudent uſe of lach, the 
moſt ſevere colic, iliac paſſion, and cholera 
morbus, frequently enſue. Next to theſe 
come ſuch drinks as have not yet ferment. 
ed, but are ſoon ſet to work by the heat 
of the body; as for example, muſt, new 
wine, or ale, wherein no bitter herbs, 
ſuch as hops, wormwood, &c, have been 
boiled as a preſervative, 
Dr. Bryan Robinſon thinks that the pro- 
portion of meat to drink, ought to he 
ſuch-as ſhall make perſpiration and urine 
nearly equal at all ſeaſons of the year. 
DRIP, in architecture. See LARMIER. 
Drips are uſed in building for a certain 
kind of eps made on flat roofs to walk 
upon,. a way of building much uſed in 
Italy, where the roof is not made quite 
flat, but a little raiſed. in the middle, 
with drips or ſteps lying a little inclined 
to the horizon. See the article Roof. 
DRIVERS, among ſportſmen, a machine 
for driving pheaſant · pots, conſiſting of 
good ſtrong ozier-wands, ſuch as the 
baſket makers uſe; theſe are to be ſet 
in a handle, and twiſted or bound with 
ſmall oziers in two or three places. 
Wich this inſtrument, the ſportſman 
drives whole eyes of young powts 100 
his nets. See the next article. 
DRIVING, among ſportſmen, a method 
of taking pheaſant-powts, It is thus: 
the ſportſman finds out the haunts of 
_ theſe. bi de j and having fixed 1 
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ave there; he calls them by a phea- 


b f ſant - call, imitating the voice of the k; 
or 


e after this he makes a noiſe with his driver, 
ted, which will make them run a little way 
and ſorward in a cluſter 3- and this he is to 


ion. repeat till he has made ſure of them, 


ans, which an expert ſportſman never fails to 
+ the do, by driving them into his nets, 
iter, DrvinG, in metallurgy, is aid of ſilver, 
pre- when in the operation of refining, the 
g on lead — 2 N 
mo- copper riſes upon its ſurface in red fiery 
þ as bubbles. See the article S1LVER, - 
mbs, DRIVING, in the ſea-lpnguage, is ſaid of a 
ſhip when an anchor being let fall will 
latu- not hold her faſt, nor prevent her ſailing 
d in away with the tide or wind. The beſt 
help in this caſe is to let fall more an- 


aken the more cable ſhe has out, the ſafer ſhe 
ex · rides, When a ſhip is a-bull or a- try, 
up in they ſay ſhe drives to lee ward. h 
with DRIVE-BOLTS, in ſhip-building, See the 
nem; article BolI Tr. 

„ the DROCK, in huſbandry, the upright piece 
tolers of timber on the right fide of a plough's 
theſe tail, to which is fixed the 222 
ment dee the article PLOUGH; ag 
heat DROGHEDA, a port-town of Ireland, 
„ new twenty three miles north of Dublin. 
herbs, DROIT, jus, fignifies right or law, of 


which ſome diſtinguiſh ſix kinds. 1. Jus 
recuperandi,- right of recovery. 2. Jus 
entrandi, right of entering. 3. Jus ha- 
bendi, right of having. 4. Jus retinendi, 


right of retaining. 5, Jus percipiendi, 


ar. right of receiving. 6. jus pofſidendi, 
MIER nght of — 2 Ex. 
rertain TRY, POSSESSION, ; and RECOVERY. 

o walk Dorris alſo the bigheſt writ of all other 
iſed in ral writs, and takes its name of a writ of 

e quite nght, from the greateſt regard -being 
niddle, ſhewn to it; and as it has the moſt al- 
aclined ſured and final judgment, There are 
or. ſeveral ſorts' of theſe writs uſed in our 
zachine law, as droit de gvowſon, droit de dower, 
ting of droit de garde, droit patent, droit rati- 
as the onabili parte, and droit ſur diſclaimer. 
be {et Ne the article RECTO, 

1d with E Norrwick, a borough fix miles north 


of Worceſter, which ſends two members 
to parliament. | 


irtſman ane 
DROMEDARY, dromedarius, a large ani- 


ts into 


method on its back, it ie taller than the 

$ thas: „and has a much longer and ſlön- 

unts 0 lerer neck : its ears are ſhort, and the 

11s — upper lip is divided in the manner of that 
there, 


the hare: It is a tiative of Aſia; and 
n ” 4603 
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burnt away, the remaining 


chors, or to veer out more cable; for 


mal of the camel kind; with only ohe 


ORO | 
more uſed for riding on, than for carry. 

. ingiheagy loads. See plate LXXIX, fig. 4. 
DRONE, in the hiſtory of inſects, a kind 
of bee, larger than the common working 
or honey · bees: it is fo called from ita 


idleneſs; as never going abroad to collect 


either honey or wax. See BEE. 
The number of theſe drones in a hive is 
more or leſs, according to-the ſeaſon and 


age of the ſwarm. In a full hive, they 


ſometimes amount to five or fix hundred, 
or even a thouſand. 15 5 

DRONE+-FLY, a two-winged inſect, ex- 

-tremely like the common drone · bee, 
whence alſo the name. . e ee 

DROPAX, an external medicine uſed by 

the antients for inducing a redneſs upon 

a part, and alſo for taking off the hairs 


from the body. It was either ſimple or 


compound. The {imple conſiſts of pitch 
and wax. The compound dropax, be- 
fides pitch and wax, admits pepper, bi- 
tumen, roſemary-ſeed, and euphorbium. 
It was uſed in the form of a plaſter,” or 
cataplaſm, 5 a 
DROPPING, or Dirrixc, among fal- 
coners, is ſaid of a hawk which mutes 
directly downwards in ſeveral drops, not 
yerking her dung ſtraight forwards. * 
DROPS, in architecture, an ornament in 
the doric entablature repreſenting drops, 
or little bells immediately under the tiã- 
glyphs. by 7 0 ES 
DRors, in meteorology, ſmall ſpherical 
bodies which the particles of fluids ſpon- 
taneouſly form themſelves into, when let 
fall from any height, This ſpherical 
figure, the newtonian philoſophers de- 
monſtrate to be the effect of corpuſcular 
attraction, for conſidering that the at- 


tractive force of one ſingle particle of - 


fluid is _y exerted to an equal diſ- 
tance, it muſt follow that other fluid 
particles are on every fide drawn to it, 
and will therefore take their places at an 
equal diſtance from it, and conſequently 
form a round ſuperſicies. See the articles 
. ATTRACTION, FLu1D, and RarN, © 
Dxroes, in medicine, a liquid remedy, the 
doſe of which is eſtimated by a certaia 
number of drops. & FA TY 
DRors of life, gutte vitæ, a tincture pro- 
duced from opium, engliſh ſaffron, ruſfi; 
caſtor,” cochineal, and 2 
root, nutmegs, zedoary, and campfiire, 
with the tincture of antimony, This 
medicine, though not commonly met 
with, is accounted one of the belt pre- 
parations of the kind. It promotes 
512 wert 
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ſweat very much, and is wonderfully 
.carminative, The doſe is from ten to 
forty, fifty, or fixty drops, 


*ngliſh DROPs, guttæ anglicane, a name 
given to a chemical preparation eſteemed 
of great virtue againſt vapours, and le- 


thargic affections, and - purchaſed at 
sooo. by king Charles II. from: the 
inventor Dr. Goddard, The medicine 
appeared to be only a ſpirit drawn by 


the retort from raw ſilk, and afterwards 


rectified with oil of cinnamon, or any 
other eſſential oil, and was in reality no 
| better than the common ſal volatile ole- 
oſum, or any of the volatile ſpirits im- 
pregnated with an eſſential oil, except 


that it was leſs diſagreeable than any of 


them to the taſte. 


F ain ancdinine, .20an- 


natural collection of watry humours in 
any part of the body, ot began 
Dropſies are of various kinds, but thoſe 
moſt common are the anaſarca, aſcites, 
and tympanites. See the article Ax A- 
SARCA, Cc. 


* 


Among the cauſes of theſe diſeaſes may p 


be reckoned a family or conſtitutional 
diſpoſition thereto,z a haſty drinking cold 
water in too large quantities; a ſtoppage 
of the natural diſcharges of perſpiration 


and urine; a lienterious diſorder of long 


continuance; all. obſtinate obſtructions 
of the viſcera; the jaundice, diarrhoea, 


dyſentery, coeliac paſſion, and gout; 


drinking ſharp, fermented, and ſpirituous 
liquors ; and the like, 1 85 
As to the ſymptoms, the feet and legs 
firſt ſwell; and when theſe are diſtended 
to the utmoſt, the waters ruſh into the 
vbdomen, and cauſe it to ſwell by little 
and little, till at length the more noble 


vilcera are affected thereby, and the 


patient is ſoon overwhelmed with the 
deluge. In proportion as tbe diſeaſed 
parts increaſe in bulk, the reſt fall away; 
and at the ſame time, the difficulty of 
breathing, and other ſymptoms grow 


more. intolerable, 


2 


When the abdomen is ſwelled, it will 


reſound when ſtruck, if the diſeaſe be a 


tympany; and if an aſcites, the noiſe of 


the fluR-mting waters is heard. Beſides 


theſe ſymptoms, the patient is alſo; af- 


flicted with a heavineſs, ſtupor, coſtive - 


neſs, apd at length with a ſlow, fever, 
The waters too, after being long pent 
up in,a.cloſe place, grow agrimonious z 
and kence ulcers, gangrenes, bleeding 
at the noſe, a mortifigation of the viſcera, 
and death, E 
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In the anaſarca, as well as in the more 
advanced ſtages of a dropſy, the. chief 
indications of cure, are to reſtore the 
humours to their natural fluidity, in- 
vigorate the languid circulation, brace 
up and ſtrengthen the relaxed ſolids, 
promote the ſecretions, and carry off the 
redundant ſtagnating juices. To this 
purpoſe, draſtic purges, ſteel- medicines, 
abſorbents, detergents, and ſtomachics, 
are recommended. A. briſk purge ſhould 
be taken early every morning, or every 
other day, according to the ſtrength of 
the patient, till the ſwelling of the parts 
affected abatG. 181 
Elaterium, and antimonial wine, are ſaid 
to be excellent for dropſical patients, who 
are not eaſily purged; two grains of the 
former being a proper doſe for moſt con- 
ſtitutions; and of the latter, or anti- 
monial wine, a dram and a half, or two 
drams, may be taken every morning: 
this frees the abdomen from the load of 
waters. Some greatly recommend Bon- 
-tius's pills, the doſe of which is from 
half a ſcruple to a ſcruple. Mercurius 
dulcis, and the juice of the root of iris 
paluſtris lutea are alſo recommended: 
eighty drops of this laſt may be given 
every hour in a little ſyrup of buck- 
As to cathartics, the flow ones are rather 
hurtful than beneficial; and therefore, 
the purge had better be too ſtrong than 
too weak, that the waters may be car- 
ried off with as much ſpeed as the patient's 
ſtrength will bear. When the patient 
is of a very weakly conſtitution, it 1s 
proper to omit all purgatives, and give 
diuretics, and the lixivial ſalts in their 
ſtead, eſpecially. nitre. Some alſo have 
been cured by a pertinaceous abſtinente 
from all liquids, excepting. a little rich 
wine. Zen $9 | 
When the waters are by theſe means 
carried off, the tone- of the debilitated 
viſcera ſhould be reſtored by the ule af 
wines, ſteel, and ſuch ſtrengtheners 48 
are greatly aftringent.z in which caſe, 
purging muſt be omitted, as alſo during 
the uſe of the lixivial ſalts ; but ſtrength- 
eners may be properly ufed with theſe laft, 
For the operation of / tapping for the 
dropſy, called by ſurgeons paracenteſis. 
See the article PARACENTESIS. ; 
DROP-WORT, in botany, the ſame with 
filipendula. See FILIPEXDULA, 
Water DROP-WORT, the engliſh name 0 
2 plant, called by authors gepanthe, dee 
. article NANT HE. | 
the article OBNANTHE DROSERA, 
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PROSERA; sun - ow, in botany, a genus 
of the 1 claſs of 


be plants, with a funnel-faſhioned flower, 
n- conſiſting of five obtuſely-ovated petals : 
ce the fruit is an unilocular, ſuboval cap- 
s, ſule, containing a great many very ſmall 


he ſeeds. 


is ll ROUGH T, in the hiſtory of the air, 


es, a long continuance of dry weather. 

cs, Great ' droughts are often very preju- 
id dicial to the farmer, unleſs the lands 
ry lie very low, and are well ſupplied with 
of water, or defended from the ſcorching 
rts heat of the ſun by tall incloſures. See 

the article INCLOSURE, __.  ... 

aid The laſt of theſe is always in the far- 
rho mer's power, and ſhould be carefully 
the provided by planting hedges in a proper 
on- manner, in counties moſt ſubject to ſuffer 
nti- by this diſadvantage. The other is not 
two always ſo--eaſy, but may be managed 
0: ſeveral ways, as by finking wells; but 
I of theſe, when deep, are very expenſive; or 
on- by bringing the water in pipes, gutters, 
rom or other conveyances: and this is eaſily 
rius done where there is a ſpring or brook in 
iris the neighbourhood higher than the lands. 
ed: Pumps; wheels, and ſuch other engines 
iven are alſo uſed. in ſome places to bring on 


the water z and in others, ponds, ciſterns, 
and receptacles are made to take in the 
rains and winter floods, and retain the 
water till ſummer, when it is wanted. 

The farmers of England are very defici- 
entinthis laſt method,which they might uſe 
to their great benefit in many places. In 
Spain they have no water in many parts 


give And at Amſterdam and Venice they have 
their vhole cellars made into ciſterns, which 
have receive the water that falls in rains, and 
nence preſerve it all the year. Want of water 


might be eaſily remedied by ſome care of 


neans this kind, and: many thouſand acres of 
itated land made uſeful, which are now left as 
ule of valte, by this means alone. It is very 
rs 25 endent that this is feaſible, becauſe it is 
caſe, done in places where there falls much leſs. 


nin annually than with us; and yet by 


=_ and gardens, none of which ever 


al N ; 

DROWNING, che a& of ſuffocating, or 
being ſuffocated, by water. | 

aturaliſts and phyſicians 'furniſh us 


Mizing recoveries of perſons drowned. 


i certain from repeated difſeCtiogs 
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but what they 1 in this manner. 


for the cattle in ſummer in many places 


is the inhabitants have always freſn 
vater enough for the uſe of their houſes, 


with divers well atteſted inſtances of ſur- 


| See the article BRonCHOTOMY, 
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made on perſons drowned, that hey 


generally have leſs water in their fto- 
machs, than if they had voluntarily drunk. 
'a conſiderable quantity: whence it does 
not ſeem expedient. to hang the drowned | 
perſon by the heels, a poſition, that 
' muſt prove uneaſy as ſoon as the hu» 


mours of the body ſhould reſume their 
ordinary motion. In order to know 
whether the perſon has ſwallowed too 


much water, or not, and to make him 
vomit it up if he has, it is t ae: put 
him in a tun, open at both ends, which 
is to be rolled in different directions x 


or the bearded end of a feather ſhould 


be introduced into the cefophagus. 
After taking off the cloaths of the 
drowned perſon, we ought, with the 
utmoſt ww my to ſhelter him from 


the impreſſions of the cold air, and begin 


to warm him by wrapping him vp with 


cloaths and coverings: to do this more 
effectually, he is reid, to be put 
into a pretty warm bed, applying alſo 
to his body hot napkins and cloths. A 


hot ſcorching ſun, to which drowned 


po have been expoſed, and hot 
ths, have produced the ſame happy 
effects. ahh + 
The great intention to be purſued is, to 


put the ſolid parts of the machine in 
action, that thus they may reſtore the 


motion of the fluids: in order to this, 
the drowned perſon ſhould be agitated 
in various directions, in a bed, in the 
arms of perſons of ſufficient ſtrength. 
Spirituous liquors ſhould be poured into 
his mouth; or warm urine z and ſome 
perſons preſcribe a decoction of pepper 
and vinegar, as a gargariſm; we muſt 
-alſo attempt to irritate the internal fibres 
of the wy either by volatile ſpirits, 
and by the liquors uſed in apoplectie caſes ; 


or by tickling the nerves of the noſtrils 


with a bearded feather, or by blowing 
through a quill, ſnuff, or ſome other 
more powerful ſternutatory. One of the 
means frequently uſed with ſucceſs, is to 


blow warm air, by means of a pipe, 
into their mouths ; or to introduce it by 


a pair of bellows: or, by injecting warm 


clyſters, to irritate the inteſtines : the 
ſmoke of tobacco conveyed into the in- 


teſtines, by means of a tobacco-pipe, is 
much recommended, Veneſection is by 
no means to be neglected; and perhaps 
moſt ſueceſsfully in the jugular vein ; and 
when all theſe meaſures proye unſucceſs- 
ful, the laſt recourſe is bronchotomy, 
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DRU 
DRUG, a general term for | 
dwggiſt and grocery. kinds, eſpecially 
for thoſe uſed in medicine and dying. 
'The principal drugs in medicine make 
the greateſt part of the wholeſale trade 
in the druggiſt and ſpicery ways, Some 
are produced in France, England, 2 
but the greateſt part is brought from 
Levant, and the Eaft Indies. The chief 
drugs imported into this kingdom, are 
from the Eaſt-Indies, being as follows, 
alum, china-root, camphor, rhubarb, 
muſk, vermilion, ſoy of japan, ketchup, 
ſtick- lack, roſam aloes, hell. lack, borax, 
la pis lazuli, galangal, benjamin, aquila- 
wood, gamboge, putchuck, or coſtus 
dulcis, dragons blood, cubebs, carda- 
moms, olibanum, chengue, falt-petre, 
aloe-hepatica, bezoar- ſtone, lignum aloes, 
caſſia, goa-ſtone, opium, unicorn's horn, 
civet, frankincenſe, tamarinds, turmeric, 
rock-ſalt, ſaffron, myrrh, manna, renes, 
tacamahac, ambergreaſe, dammer, coyr, 
- cowries, chank, nux vomica, ſnake-ſtone, 
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of the DRUG 
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cafſia lignum, aſſafœtida, dry ginger, 


ong. pepper,  tyncal, ſago, lapis tutiæ, 

_ wormleed, galbanum, gum-elemi, am- 
moniacum, tragacanth, See the articles 
ALUM, CHINA KooT, @&c, 
Drugs for dying are of two principal 
ſorts, viz. drugs that do not give any 
colour of themſelves, but prepare the 
Nuff to take the dye, or. make the 
colours more lively and ſtrong ; and drugs 
that colour. | 
Of the firſt ſort are alum, tartar, arſenic, 
realgal, ſalt-petre, nitre, ſal-gem, ſal- 
armoniac, common falt, mineral ſalt, 
ſalt of cryſtal, of tartar, agaric, ſpirit 
of wine, urine, pewter, bran, arch, Ec. 
Some of the colouring drags are wood, 
indigo, ſcailet wood, logwood, ironwood, 
&c, ſcarlet grain, cochineal, madder, 
goats hair, greening weed, ſavory, chim- 
ney - ſoot, Sc. 
There ate other drugs uſed in common 
by both, which colour either faintly, or 
very much, as the root, bark, and leaf 
of the walnut- tree, the rind of the nut, 
gall- nuts, ſumach, copperas, Cc. | 

Dude is uled to ſignify things of little 
value expoſed to ale. | 

Daus, among fan-makers, is. a com 
fition of gum arabic, and ſome. other 
ingredients uſed in laying gold or ſilver 
leaf upon fans; or, in covering them 
with either of thele metals im powder, 
They uſe it allo to paſte together the 
papers, - gawzes, taffeta's, and other like 
matters, uſed by them in their fans. 


DRUGGET, in commerce, aà ſtuff ſome- 


D RU 

ſignifies alſo a ſalty or cinder of 
glaſs, uſed by ſome. in bleaching cloth, 
The uſe of this drug is prohibited in 
France, as being found corroſive, de. 
ſtructive of the linen, and capable of 
hurting. the health of thoſe who uſe it, 
See the article BLEACHING. N 
vas of the french dominions pay for 
every 20 8, value of their reſpective 
rates (a few excepted) on importation, 
48. 9:33 d. and draw back on expor. 
tation 48. 4 188 d. If for dyer's uſe, 
they pay 68. 783 d. and draw back 
6s. 1788 d. Drugs of the growth, pro- 
duct or manufacture of France for evety 
20 8. value of their reſpective rates (ſome 
excepted) pay 68. 5 758 d. and draw 
back 48. 4788 d. but if for dyer's uſe, 
they pay 118. 7788 d. and draw back 
68. 15254. All drugs imported from 
the britiſh plantations, in britiſh built 
ſhipping, notwithſtanding. they come 
from the ſpaniſh Weſt-Indies to ours, 


ſhall pay as from the place of growth 
and no otherwiſe. 


times all wool, and ſometimes half wool the 
half thread, ſometimes corded, but 905 
uſually plain. n | of 
Thoſe that have the woof of wool, and bod 
the warp. of thread, are called threaded oft 
druggets ; and thoſe wrought with the are 
ſhuttle on a loom of four marches, 3s in « 
the ſerges of Moui, Beauvois, and other Daun 
like ſtuffs, corded, are called corded dru 
druggets. As to the plain, they are bas 
wrought on a loom of two marches, gin 
with the ſhuttle, in the ſame manner as con 
cloth, camlets, and other like ſtuffs, not are 
corded, TY ; clay 
DRUIDS, the prieſts or miniſters of . wh 
religion of the antient Britons, and flan 
Gauls. The druids were choſe out divi 
of the beſt families; and were held, Davy 
both by the 1 — of — — 2 
their office, in the teſt veneration. 
They ate ſaid to — aſtrolo- Dau, 
8y geometry, natural hiſtory, politics, and DRU, 
geography: they had the adminiſtration int 
of 1 ſacred things, were the interpre- the 
ters of religion, and the judges of all frie 
affairs indifferent. | ty 
Whoever refuſed obedience to them, was DRY 
declared impious and accurſed ; they tim 
held the immortality of the ſou]; and the tro 
metempſychoſis ; _w_ are divided by for 
ſome into ſeveral claſſes, as the vacerr, uſec 
bardi, eubagis, ſemnothii, and ſaronid®: 1d 


they had a chief, ot arch · di uid, —— 


. [ 
| nation's be was a re of digheyeies ieſt, have 

inganabſolute authority over the teſt, and 
was ſuctteded by the moſt conſiderable a- 
mong his ſurvivors, The gouth uſed to be 
ioſtruRed by them, — with them 
ty caves, and deſolate foreſts, where 
they were ſometimes kept twenty years. 
They preſerved the memory and actions 
of men by their verſes ; but are 
fd to have ſacrificed men to Mercury. 
Ceſar imagined that the druids came 
from Britain into Gaul, but ſeveral 


, among, the modern writers are of a dif- 
k ferent opinion. 25 . 2 | 1 
A DRUM, tympanum, is a military muſical 
y inſtrument in form of a cylinder, hollow 


within, and covered at the two ends 
with vellum, which is ſtretched or ſlack - 
ened at pleaſure by the means of ſmall 
cords and fliding knots. It is beat upon 
with ticks. Some drums are made 
of braſs, but they are commonly. of 


There are ſeveral beats. of the drum, as 


= 7 


* 
8 


53 * 


> 
> 


rs, aſſembly, chamade, reveills, retreat, Cc. 
th See ASSEMRLY, CHAMADE, So. 
Kittle DRUMS, are two ſorts of 1 
ne· baſons of copper or braſs, rounded in 
ool the bottom, and covered with vellum or 
but goat-ſkin, which is kept faſt by a circle 
of iron, and ſeveral holes faſtened to the 
ind body of the drum, and a like number 
ded of ſcrews to ſcrew up and down. The 
the are much uſed among the horſe, as 
, as in operas, oratorios,. concerts, &c. 
ther Drum, or DRUMMER, he that beats the 
ded drum, of whom each company of foot 
are bas one, aud ſometimes two. Every re- 
hes, giment has a drum-major, who has the 
r 2s command over the other drums. They 
not xe diſtinguiſhed from the ſoldiers, by 
cloaths of a different faſhion: their poſt 
; of . when a battalion is drawn up, is on the 
2 lanks, and on a march it is betwixt the 
ou ns. | | N 
held, Dun of: the ear, in anatomy. See the 
and aticle E x. . 
tion, ling of the DRUM. See CuoRrD. | 
rolo- dun, in architecture. See TAMBOUR. 
and IRUMLANERK; a town of Scotland, 
ation in the county of Nithſdale, fituated on 
pre. the river Nith, fifteen miles from Dum- 
of all 77 : welt long. 35 33's north lat. 55? - 
yz Was MRUNGUS, a name given in the latter 
they umes of the roman empire to a body of 
id the troops, amounting from one thouſand to 
my for * men. At firſt it was 
ro- to denote the troops of ſtrangers 
— ud enemies, but in the eaſtern empire to 
e 1 us 
on: | 
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nify the troops of the empire. itſelf, 
DRUNKENNESS,ebrzetas, phy fically con- 
ſidered, conſiſts in a preternatural com - 
preſſion of the brain, and a diſcompoture 
of its fibres, occaſioned by the fumes or 
ſpirituous parts of liquors. It is account - 
ed, for thus, an immoderate quantity 
of wine taken into the Romach, is there 
heated and undergoes a kind of effer- 
veſcence, which happens the more readi- 
ly, as the liquor abounds more in ſulphur. 
By this action it becomes rarefied, ſo that, 
the groſſer parts being left behind, its 
finer parts ſhoot through the veins to the 
brain ; or are conveyed through the veins 
to the heart, whence, after a farther heat 
of rarefaction, they are ſent, through the 
carotid arteries, &c. to the brain. Hence 
neceſſarily ariſes a repletion of the menin- 
ges, and a compreſhon of the fibres of 
- the brain, from the freſh ſtock of rarefied 
ſulphur continually exploded into them: 
hence it is that all liquors will not give 
drunkenneſs ; but ſuch only as by their 
ſulphur or ſpirit are diſpoſed for an effer- 
veſcence in the ſtomach and heart to dif- 
_ fuſe their ſubtile parts plentifully to the 
brain. Drunkenneſs appears in different 
ſhapes, in different conſtitutions, Some 
it makes W 95 ſome ſullen, and ſome fu- 
rious. obbes makes voluntary drunk- 
enneſs a breach of the law of nature, 
which dire&s' us to preſerve the uſe of our 
reaſon. The law of England does not al- 
| low it to be an excuſe in any caſe what- 
ſoever. On the contrary, it is puniſhable, 
the penalty being five ſhillings fine, or ie 
ſtocks, in caſe of non-payment. 
DRUPE, among botaniſts, a kind of pe - 
ricarpium, conſiſting of a ſoft, fleſhy, 
and ſueculent pulp, with a nucleus, or 
kernel in its center. VIM. 
DRUSENHEIM, a town of Alſace, in 
Germany, ſituated on the weſt ſide of the 
Rhine, four miles ſouth-eaft of Hagenau: 
. eaſt long. 82, north lat. 48* 400. _ 


DRY BAT Es, Cc Bara. 
DRY CONFECTS, [ See } CONFECTS, 
Dx DOCK, (Deer. 


Day CUPPING, in ſurgery. See Curie. 
Dar MEAT, in the manege, is uſed fos © 
corn and hay. Aſter taking the horſe 


from graſs he is houſed, and put to dry 
meat. 


DRY-MEASURE,  & r MEASURE. 
DRY MOAT, z Moar, TES- 
DRY RENT, {| & } Rent, 

Dur Spavin, [E ) Spavin, © 
Day srokax, e STORAX. 

Dar $UTUBRE, f & &SUTURE. s. 


DRYADY, - 


„ 


D.U.C- 
DRY ADS, dryades, in- the - heathen the- 
ology, a ſort of deities, or nymphs, which 
the antients thought inhabited groves and 
woods. They differed from the Ha- 
madryades, theſe latter being attached to 
ſome particular tree, with which they 
were born, and with which they died; 
whereas the Dryades were es of 
trees and woods in general. * 
We likewiſe find mention made of a kind 
of propheteſſes, or witches, among the 
Gauls, called dryades or druids. See the 
the article PRuips. 5 
DRYAS, in botany, 4 genus of the ico- 
ſandria-pentagynia claſs of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of eight oblong, 
emarginated, patent petals, inferted into 
the cup. There is no pericarpium, but 
the ſeeds are numerous, of a roundiſh 
compreſſed figure, and furniſhed with 
very long hairy ſtyles. - x 
DRYPIS, a genus of the decandria-trigy- 
-  * nia claſs of plants, the corolla whereof 
conſiſts of 


into two linear obtuſe ſegments ; the 
fruit is a ſmall, globoſe, covered capſule, 


with only one cell, in which is a ſingle - 


kidney ſhaped ſeed. 

DUAL number, See the article NUMBER, 

DUBLIN, the capital of the province of 

Leinſter, and of all Ireland, ſituated at 
the mouth of the river Liffee, fixty 
miles weſt of Holyhead in Wales : weſt 

long. 6? 25/, north lat. 530 x6. 

It is a large and beautiful . pleaſant- 
Iy ſituated 3 having a view of the ſea on 


one ſide, and of a fine country on the 
It is the ſeat of. the courts of 


.. other, 
juſtice, and an archbiſnop's ſee; and has. 
a noble college, which is an univerſity of 
Atl: 1 | 1 2 
Duc AL, in general, ſomething belonging 
to a duke. See the article DUKE.- 
DUCAT, a coin current in Germany, 


and other countries abroad, for the dif- 


ferent values of which ſee Corn, 
DUCATOON, a filver coin, likewiſe fre; 
quent in ſeveral parts of Europe. See the 
article COIN. _ | 47 


DUCENARIUS,-in roman antiquity,” 4 


military officer, who had the command 
of two hundred men, 

The title ducenarii is alſo given to cer- 
tain procurators of the emperors, ſo 
called either from their having a ſalary 
of 200 ſeſterces, or from their 
pointed to raiſe the tax of 


bundredih penny. 


» 


the two 
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ve petals, their ungues are 
of the length of the cup, and narrow; 
the limb is plane; the bracteæ are divided 
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DUCES Tzcvni, in law, a writ that com. 

mands a perſon to appear in the court of 
chancery, and bring with him certain 
writings, evidences, - or other things, 
which the eourt is inclined to view. 
Dvces tecumn licet langwdus, in law, is 3 
writ directed to the ſheriff on a return, 
that he is not able to bring his Priſoner 
without danger of death, he being ad 
 languidus: upon which the court grants 
a habeas corpus, in nature of a duce; 
tecum licet languidu r. . 
DUCK, anas, in ornithology, is cha- 
racterized in general under the article 
Dre | 
There are two ſorts of ducks common 
with us, the tame and wild; whereof the 
firſt is very beneficial to the huſbandman, 
and at the ſame time requires no charge 
to keep, living on loſt corn, worms, 
ſnails, Sc. Indeed once a year this fow! 
is a great layer of eggs, and when ſhe 
fits, muſt be carefully fed with barley or 
other grain, As to the ducklings, they 
are fed in the ſame manner as goſlings, 
and may be fattened in three weeks time, 
by giving them any kind of pulſe, or 
= and plenty of water. 
or preſerving wild ducks, a place (with 
a pond in it) muſt be walled in, and 
covered a- top with a ſtrong net: the pond 
is to be ſet with turfs of oziers, and have 
many ſecret holes and creeks, whereby 
they will be induced to feed freely, 
though impriſoned. Teals, widgeons. 
- ſhell-drakes, and green plovers, may 
_- alſo be ordered in the ſame manner. 
Of exotic or foreign ducks, authors de- 
ſcribe a great many ſpecies, as the muſ- 
covy-duck, with a naked papilloſe face, 
the tufted duck, the brafilian duck, 33 
large as a gooſe, St. Cuthbert's duck, the 
forked-tailed duck, the black duck, &. 
See plate LXXX. fig. x. where n“ 1. fe-· 
preſents the little black and white duck, 
\ ſomewhat leſs than the common kind; 
and Ono 3. the ſummer duck” of Mr. 
Cateſby, likewiſe leſs than the common 
. duck: it has a double plume or creſt, 
the uppermoſt of a ſhining green, and 
the under one of a dark, ſhining purple 
colour. 0 . 
DUCKER, or DOUCKER, - 2 particular 
kind of game-cock, that in fighting runs 
about the clod almoſt at every blow be 


| This is alſo a name given to the colym* 
bus, or diver”. See COLYMBUS- * 
DUCK ING, plunging in water, à din“ 
ſion —— among the 2 
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1 iy way of exerciſe; but among the Celte, 
Franks, and antient Germans, it was a 


| 
* 
* 
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. ſort of puniſhment 
© dalous hve: 1 4h, 3 
They were ſhatup,-naked to the ſhift, 
_ 9 , + 73.1% N yes 2 
in an iron cage, faſtened to the yard of 
a ſhaloop, and qucked eg times. 
DuckING at the main ard, among ſea- 


or perſons of ſcan- 
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the microſcope i a ſingle grain of geld 
may be ſtretched under the hammer 
into a leaf, that will cover a houſe, and 
pet the leaf remain fo compact, as not. 
to tranſmit the rays of light; nor even 
admit ſpirit of wine to tranſude, Dr. 
Halley took the following method to 
compute the ductility of gold i he learn- 


men, is a Way of punithing offenders on eld from the wire-drawers, that an ounce 
board à ſhip ; and is performed by bind- ** of gold is ſufficient to gild; that js, to 
ing the malefactor, by à rope, to the cover, of coat, a ſilver- cy linder of forty - 
end of the yard, from whence he is eight ounces weight which: ey linder 


violently, let down into the ſea, once, 


may be drawn out into a wire o very 


twice, or three times, according to his fine, that two yards thereof ſball onlr 
offence: and if the offence be very great, weigh one grain; and contequenfly 


he is drawn underneath the keel of the ninstyteight yards of the ſame wire, 
ſhip, which they call keel haleing. coal forty-nine grains + ſo that à Pügl: 
DUCK.UP, at ſea, is a term uſed by the grain of gold here — — 


ſteer's· man, hen the mainſall, foreſail, * and, of cburſe, the ten thoufa 
or ſpritſail,; hinders bis ſeeing to ſteer by  * of a grain is here above one third of an 
| | inch long, And ſince the third part of 


a land- mark : upon which” he calls out, 


dth par: 


duckup the clew lines -of theſe ſails, that an inch is got capable of being divide 


is, hale the Tails out of the way. Alſo, into ten le 


when a ſhot is made by a 
the clew of he rn 
they call out, duck wp, &. 


a chaſe-picte, if eye, ſt is evident that the hundred 
hinders the fight, thouſaudth part of a grain of gold may 
Xe. de ſeen without the aſſiſtance of a mi- 


DUCT, bucrvs, in eneral, denotes ah eroſcope. Proceeding in his calculus, 
tube or eanal, ee be found, at length, that a cube of gold, 


reality of which authors are not agreed; 
the thoracic, or chyliferous duct; the 


* 


Ainentary Dvcr, an appellation uſed by 
lome for the whole can 1 


DUCTIL 


oy of « hammer, e Ec... 
The vaſt ductility of ſome Bodies eſpe- 


abundant prosfe of this property z they, 


- 
— 


aperture, or pore. 
Vor. = ay 


*# 
U 


canal of the inteſtines, I 

ber the mouth to the anus. tility of gold te a ſtill greater length « 

IIIIV, in phyfics, à property of a gold wire n knows is only 4 

certain badieng; whereby they are capable filver one gilt. . 
Gat, covered with leaf-gold, they draw thro*. 

the hole of an iron, and the gilding ſtill 


It is much uſed dy andtomiſts, who men- whoſe ſide is the hundredth part of an 
tion the adipoſe ducts, concerning the * inch,” contains 2,4 33, ooo, ooo viſible 
| parts; and yet; though the gold where- 
with ſuch wire is coated; be ſtretched ta 
excretory ducts of the glands ; the he- ſuch à degree," ſo intimately does its 
patic duct, or porus bilarius ; the ſalival parts dohere, that there is not any ap- 
ducts; the lachrymal dudts; the ductus pearante of the colour of the ſilver under- 
communis choledochus, Cc. concerning fneatl ). | * 
all which it is to be obſerved, that theit Mr. Boyle examining ſome leaf-gold, 
uſe is to convey certain animal fluids ſe- found that a grain and a quarter's weight 
creted in the glands of the parts to which took up an area of fifty ſquare inches; 
they ſeverally belong : thus it is; the ſali- ſuppoſing therefore the leaf divided by 
val ducts diſcharge the ſaliva, or pellu- parallel lines 18 of an inch apart, a 
cid liquor, ſecreted in the glands of the 5 


rain of gold will be disided into five 


A undred thouſand minute ſquares, all 
4r-Duct, among ichthyologiflis, a canal diſcernable by a good eye t for gold wire, 
8 | | the ſame author ſhews, that an ounce of 
their ſtomach, See AIR-BLADDER, * gold drawn out thetein, would reach 


4 


155 miles and a half. W Sg 4s 


t Mr, Reaumur has catried the duc- 


his cylinder of ſilver, 


r parts viſible to the naked 


s pace with the wire, ſtretch it to 


what length they can. Now Mr, Rea: 
mur ſhews, that in the-common way of ©, 
roofs | drawing gold wire, 4 cylinder of . e 
rery day, reduce. gold into laimelle ids "twenty-two inches long, and fittcen © 
conceivably thin, yet without the\leaſt - lines in diameter is ſtretched to 3,769,520... 
Ufcorwale, even” by. CM is 634,694 king longer than be- 
e R : 1 Won FS *. | 4 


wie, 


1 - 
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* 
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5 
fore, which amounts to about ninety- 
+ ſeven leagues. To wind this thread on 
filk for uſe, they firſt flatten it, in doing 


. - 


Which it ſtretches at leaſt +5 farther, ſo 


that the twenty-two inches are now 111 


leagues: but in the flattening, inſtead of 


+, they could ftretch it x, which would 


bring it to 120 leagues. This appears 


a prodigious extenſion, and yet it is 
nothing to what this gentleman has 
proved gold to be capable of. 


DEL,, a ſingle combat, at a time and place 
appointed, in conſequence of a challenge. 


This cuſtom came originally from the 
northern nations, among whom it was 


uſual to decide all their controverſies by 
5 2 arms. 


Both the accuſer and accuſed 
gave pledges to the judges on their re- 


ppesdive behalf; and the cuſtom. pre- 


vailed ſo far amongſt the Germans, 


2 


Danes and Franks, that none were ex- 
euſed from it but women, ſick people, 


eripples, and ſuch as were under twenty - 


one years of age, or above ſixty, Even 


ecclefiaſtics, prieſts, and monks, were 


. obliged to find champions to fight in their 


ſtead. The puniſhment of, the vanquiſh- . 


ed was either death, by hanging or be- 


heading z or, mutilation of members, 


according to the circumſtances. of the 


- caſe, 


* 


Duels were at firſt admitted not 
only on criminal occaſions, but on ſome 
civil ones for the maintenance of rights 


to eſtates, and the like: in latter times, 


however, before they were entirely abo- 


shed, they were reſtrained to theſe four 
caſes: 1. That the crime ſhould be capi - 
ral. 2. That it ſhould be certain the crime 


Was perpetrated, | 3». The accuſed. muſt, 


dy common fame, be ſuppoſed guilty. 


And, 4. The matter not capable of proof 
by witneſſes, In England, though, the 


trial of duel is diſuſed, the law on which 
it is founded is {till in force. See the ar- 


ticle CHAMPION, | n 
Duel, at preſent, is uſed for a ſingle com- 


bat on ſome private quarrel, and rip 
he premeditated, otherwiſe it is called a 
rencounter. If a-perſon be killed in a 
dnel, beth the principals and ſeconds are 
guilty of murder, whether the ſeconds 
engage or not. It is alſo a very high of- 
fence to challenge a perſon, either by 
word or letter, or to he the meſſenger of 
a challenge. Fhe ſevere edicts made by 


Lewis XIV. againſt duels, have in a 


I 


great meaſure put a ſtop to the cuſtom in 
France, | | 


DUERO, or Dunn, a large river, which, 


riſing ia Old Caſtile, in Spain, runs from 


i 


[ 1602 J 


s 


and, after dividing Portugal from Spain 
by a ſoutherly courſe, turns weſtward, 
. croſſes Portugal, and falls into the At. 
lantic ocean at Porto- Port. 
DUKE is either the title of a ſovereign 
prince, as the duke of Savoy, Parma, 
Sc. the grand duke of Tufcany, Mof. 
covy, &c. or it is the title of honour and 
nobility next below princes. The com- 
manders of armies in time of war, the 
governors of provinces, and wardens of 
marches, in time of peace, were called 
duces, under the latter emperors. The 
Goths and Vandals divided all Gaul into 
dutchies and counties, the governors of 
v»hich they ſometimes call duces, and ſome- 
times comifes, In France, under the ſe. 
cond race of kings, though they retained 
the name and form of ducal 9 — 
there were ſcarce any dukes except thoſe 
of Burgundy, Aquitain, and France, 
In England, among the Saxons, the com- 
manders of armies, &c, were called 
dnkes, duces, without any addition, till 
Edward III. made his fon, the black 
prince, duke of Cornwal ; after whom 
there were more made in the ſame man- 
ner, the title deſcending to their poſte- 
rity. Duke, then, at preſent, is a mere 
title of dignity, without giving any do- 
main, territory, or juriſuition over the 
place from whence the title is taken, A 
duke is created by patent, eincture of 
ſword, mantle of ſtate, impoſition of a 
cap and cotonet of gold on his head, and 
a verge of gold put into his hand. His 
title is Grace; and, in the ſtyle of the 
heralds, Moſt high, potent, high - born, 
and noble prince. 
Duxk, among hebrew grammarians, an 
appellation given to a ſpecies of accents, 
- . anſwering to our comma. I 
DULCIFYING, in pharmacy, is the ſweet- 
ening any matter impregnated with ſalts, 
by frequently waſhing it in pure water. 
DULEDGE, in gunnery, a peg of wood 
- which joins the ends of the ſix fellows that 
form the round of the wheel of a gun- 
carriage, The plate of iron on the out- 
ſide*of the wheel, which ſtrengthens the 
Joint, is called the duledge · plate. 
DULL, in the manege. The marks of 3 
dull horſe, called by the French, mar- 
quis de ladre, are white ſpots round the 
eye, and on the tip of the no upon 
any general colour whatſoever. Though 


the vulgar take'theſe ſpots for ſigns of ſtu- 
pidity, it is certain they are ** 2 
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that have them are very ſenſible and quick 3 25 60 40% north latitude 347 5. 


upon the ſpur. | 
DUEWICH, a village near London, re. 
markable for its mineral waters, which 
are ſaid to contain a bitter cathartic ſalt, 
but no iron, | "FL OY 
DUMBLAIN, a town of Scotland, in the 
ſhire of Mentieth, about five miles north 
of Stirling : welt long, 3® 45, north lat. 
pü BNESS, the deprivation of ſpeech. 


See the article SPEECH,  _ : 
Dumbneſs may be owing either to the 
want, or bad conformation of the tongue. 
See the article TONGUE, Act 
DUMFERMLING, a parliament-town of 
Scotland, fituated in the county of Fife, 
fifteen miles north-weſt of Edinburgh: 
welt long. 3% 207, and north lat. 565. 


Here was formerly a magnificent abbey 


and palace of the kings of Scotland, in 
which the princeſs Elizabeth, daughter 
of King James VI, and mother of the 
princeſs Sophia, from whom the preſent 
royal family are deſcended, was born. 
DUMFRIES, the capital of a county of 
the ſame name, in Scotland, lying north- 
wards of the Solway frith : weſt lon. 3 
20', and north lat. 347 45. ; 
DUM . uit Infra ætatem, is a writ, than an 
infant, who by feoffment has aliened 
bis lands, may have, when he arrives to 
full age, for the recovery of what he fo 
aliened: and during his non- age, it 
is ſaid, he may enter on the land, and 
take it back again; for, by his entry, he 
ſhall be remitted to his anceſtor's right. 
DUM ron fuit compos mentis, in law, a writ 
which a perſon who is not ſound in me- 
mory, having aliened lands, or tenements, 


noriæ, but being viſited with infirmity, 
loſt his diſcretion for a time, ſo as not to 
be capable of making any grant, Cc. 
DUNBAR, a parliament #0, 
Scotland, about twenty-five miles eaſt of 
5 3 welt long: 2% 127, north 
at. 56. | 2 
DUN BAR TON, the capital of a county 
af the ſame name in Scotland, called by 
ſome Lenox: it is a parliament-town, 
lituated at the confluence of. the rivers 
Clyde and Leven; Gxteen miles north- 
weſt of Glaſgo r. 
UNCANNON, a town of the county of 


Wexford, in Ireland, fix miles eaſt of 
aterford. r, a ee 


DUNDALK; 


haas a better e 


port · town of 


.a .port-town of Ireland, 


DUNDEE, a large parliament: town of An- 
- gus, in Scotland, ſituated on the north ſide 


of che frith of Tay, fourteen miles north- 
weſt of St. Andrews: weſt long. 2 42 


and north lat. 56% 32“. | 


DUNG, in huſbandry, is. of ſeveral forts, 


as that of horſes, cows, ſheep, hogs, 


- Pigeons, geeſe, hens, &c. 


All dungs are very enriching to lands ; 


but ſome, as horſe's, ſheep's, pigeon's, 


Sc. being hot and light, are fitteſt for 


cold lands; as thoſe of cows, hogs, 


Sc. are for hot and dry lands, on 
account of their cooling qualities; or 
mixed au een in different proportions, 
they may be made to anſwer for all ſorts 
of ground, In winter, or rainy wea- 
ther, it is proper to turn up the dung 


in as large heaps as poſſible, to prevent 


the rain's waſhing away its fatneſs and 
nitrous quality; which purpoſe the dung- 


meers anſwer extremely well. See the 


article DUNG-MEERS. | 


DUNGANNON, a town of Ireland, in the 


county of Gyrone, and province of Ulſter, 


ſituated eleven miles north of Armagh: 


welt long. 7“, north lat, 54 28“/. 


DUNGEON, or Donjon, in fortification. 


See the article DONJON. 


DUNGING of paflures, Cc. The beſt. 


time for dunging of paſtures and meadows 


is in the winter ſeaſon, about January er 
February, that the rain may waſh the 
fatneſs of the ſoil to the roots of the graſs ' 


before the ſun drives it away. The dung 
may be ſpread with a bruſh, drawn over 
the ground like-a harrow, before the 
graſs is too high: and for ruſhy cold 


| land, wood-aſhes, ſea- coal, peat, turf, 
ſhall have againſt the alienee ; in which he 
muſt alledge, that he was not ſane me. 


or the like fue), is very proper to be laid 
on. The _ pigeons, or other fow], 
| here than on any other 
lands; alſo all hot and ſandy ſoils are fitteſt 
for this ſort of ground: but for ſuch land 


of this kind, as is ſandy, or hot, lime, 


chalk, marl, or any cold foils; digged 
out of the earth, are of ſingular uſe, as 
well as for corn-lands ; fo is urry in like 
manner, As for meadows, or grounds 


of a middle quality between theſe ex- 
tremes, the ordinary ſoil is beſt. The 


principal part of good huſbandry conſiſts 
in a proper application of the compoſt, 


land, formerly a biſhop's ſee, 
about twelve miles north of Perth. 


NUNG-MEERS, in huſbandry, ' places 


where ſoils and dungs are mixed and di- 
RY together. For this purpoſe it is 
Ma ; | 
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DUNE ELD, a town of Perthſhire, in Scot- 
0. 5 


voſual to dig a pit ſufficient to hold the 
- Rock of ſoil the in i b 
of making; and to prepare it at the bot- 
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The Goats of the duodenum are thicker 


adman is capable than thoſe of any ther of the ſmall guts, 


and its cavity is alſo. greater than that of 


tom with ſtone and clay, that it may hold any of them, Near its origin it has no 


3 and. 


water, or the moiſture of the dung 


beſides it ſhould be fo ſituated that thefinks- 


and drips of the houſes and barhs: may 
run into it. Into this pit they caſt refuſe 
fodder, litter, dung, 

y lie and rot t. 


is wanting, it is proper to cover th dung 
zith re 

jun and wind from drawing. off its 
virtues. . | 


 PUNKIRK,, a port town of the french 
Netherlands: eaſt Jong. 3? 20", and north | 


lat. 36% ; 


DUNLIN, in ornithology, a ſmall ſpecies 


of ſnipe, with the hreaſt and throat White, 
the belly black ſpotted with yhite, and 
the upper part of the body red yariegated 
with pretty large black ſpots. *'._ 


we 


DUNNEGAL, the capital of a county of 


the ſame. name in Ireland, fituated on a 
bay, to which it likewiſe gives name: 
| weſt lon. 89 22/, and north lat. 54% 25%. 


NUNNINGTON, a market-town of Lin- 


colnſhire, about twenty-three miles ſouth- 
eaſt of Lincoln, DES: 
LUNs, a market-town of Scotland, twelve 
miles weſt of Berwick upon Tweed. 
DUNSTABLE, a market-town, fifteen 
miles ſouth of Bedfard, and thirty north- 
weſt of London. 4 ä 
DUNWICH, a borough of Suffolk, forty 
miles eaſt of Bury. ; * 
It tends two W to parliament. 
DUO, in muſic, a ſong or compoſition to 
be performed in two parts only, one ſung, 
the other played on an inſtrument, or by 
two voices. e 
Duo is alfo when two voices ſing different 
parts, as accompanied with a third, which 
18 A peo It is ſeldom that 
uniſons and octaves are uſed in quos, 
except at the beginning and end? 
PUODENUM, in anatomy, -the firſt of 
the ſmall guts, 
lergth, which is about twelve fingers 
breadth, It has its origin at the pylorus, 
or fight orifice of the ſtomach ; from 


which aſcending a little, it afterwards. 


deſcends again, and towards its. end, re- 

aſcends, and runs tranſverſely. towards 

the left kidney: at the diſtance of three or 

four fingers from the pylorys it ES 
at. one prominent hiatus of mauth, t. 

cboledochic and pancreatic dufts, "which 

| Ligharge their ref ective liquors into it, 


weeds, Ge, where | 
have occaſion for it. Where ſuch a pit 


or other ſtuff, to prevent be DUPL 


ſo called from its 


Valves, nor ruge or wrinkles; but in its 
- Continuation it bas very numerous and 
e ee jug 
It has allo-the glands of Brunnerus in 
reat number, which ſerve for the ſecret. 
ug -of a thin aqueous fluid : and it re. 
ceſves an artery from the coeliac, and a 
vein from the porta. 
JPLE, - among mathematicians, an epi- 
_.thet applied to a ratio, Where the ante. 
- cedent-term is double the conſequent, or 
where the exponent of the ratio is 2; 
thus the ratio of 8 to 4 is a duple ratio, 
Sub-DUPLE RATIO is juſt the reverſe of the 
former, or as 1 to 2. Such is 4 to 8, 
r tenz. 
DUPLICATE, among lawyers, denotes 
à copy of any deed, writing, or account, 
It is alſo uſed for the ſecond letters pa- 
tent, granted by the lord chancellor ina 
caſe wherein he had before done the ſame, 
Alſo a ſecond letter written and ſent to 
the ſame party and purpoſe as the former, 
for fear of the firſt's miſcarrying, is-call- 
ed a duplicate. | 
DUPLICATE PROPORTION, or RATIO, is 
a ratio compounded of two ratios : thus, 
the duplicate ratio of a to ö, is the ratio 
of aa to bb, or of the ſquare of à to the 
ſquare of &, Hence the duplicate ri 
tio ought to be well diſtinguiſhed from 
double. 3 f 
In a ſeries of geometrical proportionals, 
the firſt term to the third is ſaid to be in 
a duplicate ratio of the firſt to the ſecond: 
thus in 2, 4, 8, 16, Sc. the ratio of 2 
to 8 is duplicate of that of 2 to 4, or 3 
the ſquare of 2 to the ſquare of 4, Du- 
licate ratio is therefore the proportion 
of ſquares; as triplicate is of cubes, &c. 
and the ratio of 2 to 8 is ſaid to be com- 
. pounded of that of 2 to 4, and of 4 tog. 
DUPLICATION, in general, ſignifies the 
© doubling of any thing, or multiplying of 
it by 21 alſo the folding of any thing 
. back again on itſelf, 
be duplication of a cube is a problem 
\ Famous in antiquity : it was propoſed by 
© the oracle at Delphos, as a means to ſtop 
the plague, to double Apollo's alta!, 
. which-wag cubical, | ; 
The difficulty of the problem conſiſts in 
mis, to ting the fide of a cube that ſhall 


be douhle in ſolidity to a given cube; 


Wich is only to be ſolved by finding tuo 
mean proportionals between the fide of the 


given 
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5 the given ſide be repreſented by a, its 
of double by b, and the fide ſought by y; 
0 we ſnall have a@: yy: :y:b; and making 
e 22, it will be a:: 15 15. So that 
* 1 0 e 
a. 5, the ſide of the cube ſought, is the ſe- 
in cond of two mean proportionals between 
t- a and 5. * | WL OS! 
e · DUPLICATURE, among anatomiſts, a 
A term uſed to denote the folds of any meme 
; brane, or veſſel: thus we fay, the dupli - 
i- catures of the inteſtines, peritonæum, 
en &c, See the article INTESTINES, 
or DUPONDIUS, in antiquity,' the weight 
2; of two pounds: alſo a piece of money 
. equal to two as's in value. See As. 
the DURA MAT ER, in anatomy, one of the 
8, membranes, or menynges, as they are 
called, which ſurround the brain. See 
tes the article BRAIN. | 
nt. It is a robuſt and thick membrane, com- 
pa- ſed of tendinous fibres, and ſituated 
na immediately under the eranium: its figure 
me, and magnitude correſpond exactly to thoſe 
to of the brain, It adheres every where to 
ner, the ſcull, only more laxly on the upper 
all- part than elſewhere : it adheres alſo, tho“ 
: not very firmly, to the parts placed under 
„ 18 it, Tt receives arteries from the carotids, 
nus, beautifully ramified in the manner of 
atio ſhrubs. Its veins are of two kinds, ſome 
the as in other parts of the body, and others 
[a of a triangular figure, called ſinuſes, for 
rom carrying off the blood from the brain. 
It has nerves for ſenſation, from the fifth 
nals, and ſeyenth pair of the brain. 
ve in The dura mater has a motion, faid to be 
ond: peculiar to itſelf, and of a muſcular kind: 
of 2 t it ſeems much more natural to ſup- 
or 28 poſe it owing to the pulſations of the ar- 
Du- teries of the brain. 8 
rtion As to the uſes of this membrane, it ſerves 
Sc. in the place of a perioſteum to the inter- 
com- nal parts of the ſcull; alſo to defend the 
to 8. ran by its proceſſes, to prevent the com- 
8 yr preſſion of its parts; and by its ſinuſes 
ng © to give warmth to the brain. t 
thing VRANCE, a river of France, which falls 
\, the Rhone, a little below Avignon. 
blem URANTA, in botany, a genus of the 
ed by idynamia-angioſpermia claſs of plants; 
o ſtop e lower is formed of a fingle petal, with 
altar, a cylindrical tube and ringent mouth, 
: the upper limb of which 1s oval, erect, 
ifts e and hollow; and the lower one - divided 
pr a to three parts : the fruit is a roundiſh 
wm q eren berry, covered with the 2 
S the — are four, and of an angular h- 
given | 
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DURATION, an idea which we get by at- 
_ tending to the fleeting and Ace 
periſhing part of ſucceſſion ; the idea of 
ſucceſſion being acquired by reflecting on 
that train of ideas which conſtantly fol- 
low one another in our minds, as Jong 
as we are awake. The ſimple modes of 
duration are any different lengths of it 
. whereof we have diſtin& ideas, as hours, 
days, years, time, eternity, &c. 
Duration, as marked by certain periods 
and meaſures, is what we moſt properly 
call time, See the article TIME. 
DURATION of action, according to Ari- 
ſtotle, is confined to a natural day in 
tragedy; but the epopoeia, according to 
the ſame critic, has no fixed time. 

DURATION of an eclipſe. See ECLIPSE. 

Scruples of half DURATION. See the article 

| SCRUPLE, ; | | | 

DURESSE, in law, is where a perſon is 

- wrongfully impriſoned, or reſtrained of 
| his liberty, contrary to law; or is threat- 
ened to be killed, wounded, or beaten, till 
he executes a bond, or other writing. 
Any bond, deed, or other obligation, 
obtained by dureſſe, will be void in law; 
and in an action brought on the execu- 
tion of any ſuch deed, the party may 
plead that it was brought by dureſſe. A 
deed muſt be avoided by ſpecial pleading, 
in theſe caſes; for the party cannot plead 
ww it, non eft fadtum, becauſe it is his 
eed. | 

DURHAM, a city and county, in the 
north of England, fituated on the river 
Were, . fourteen miles ſouth of New- 
caſtle : weſt lon. 10 12/, and north lat. 
54% 30%. bh ths ] 
The city of Durham is the ſee of a biſhop, 
and ſends two members to parliament. 

DUSSELDORP, a city of Germany, ſi- 
tuated on the eaſtern ſhore of the Rhine, 
twenty miles north of Cologn : ealt lon. 
67 a0, and north lat. 51 15%. 

DUST is nothing elſe but dry earthy par- 
ticles, reduced to a fine light powder. 
Duſt and ſand will ſometimes get in- 
to horſes mouths, and make them loſe 
their appetites ;z- in which caſe it is pro- 
per to give them bran, well moiſtened 

with water, to cool and refreſh their 
mouths and tongues. h 

The Hebrews, when they mourned, put 
duſt or aſhes upon their heads; and in 
their afflictions they ſat down in the duſt, 

and threw themſelves upon the ground. 

 DUTCHY, in geography, an appellation 
given to the dominions of a duke. See 
the article DUKE, | 
DuTCHY- 


DU 


chamber of Lancaſter, held at Weſtmin- 
fer, before the chancellor of the ſame, 
for matters concerning the lands and 


franchiſes of that dutchy. See the article 
' CHANCELLOR, 


The proceedings in this court are by 
engliſh bill, as in chancery. Gwyn 
ſays, that this court grew out of the grant 
of king Edw. III. who gave the dutchy 


to John of Gaunt, and endowed it wit 
royal rights and privileges: ſeveral others 
of our antient kings likewiſe ſeparated 
this dutchy from the crown, and ſettled it 
in the natural perſons of themſelves and 


their heirs ; though, in ſucceeding times, 
it was united to the crown again. 


DUTY, in general, denotes any thing that 
one is obliged to perform. 
Dur, in polity and commerce, fignifies 


the impoſt Jaid on merchandizes, at im- 
portation or exportation, commonly call- 


ed the duties of cuſtoms ; alſo the taxes 


of exciſe, ftamp-duties. &c, See the ar- 
ticles CUsToMs, Excis E, &c. | 

The principles on which all duties and cu- 
ſtoms ſhould be laid on foreign merchan- 


dies, which are imported into theſe king- 
. doms, areſuch as tend to cement a mutual 
© friendſhip and traffic between one nation 


and .another ; and, therefore, due care 


mould be taken in the laying of them, 


that they may anſwer ſo good an end, 
and be reciprocal in both countries: they 
ſhould be ſo laid as to make the exports 
of this nation at leaſt equal to our im- 
ports from thoſe nations wherewith we 
trade, ſo that a balance in money ſhould 
not be iſſued out of Great Britain, to 
pay for the goods and merchandizes of 
other countries: to the end that no 
gieater number of our landholders and 
manufacturers ſhould be deprived of their 
revenues ariſing from the product of the 
lands, and the labour of the people, by 
foreign importations, than are maintained 
by exportation to ſuch countries, Theſe 
are the national principles on which all 


our treaties. of commerce with other coun- 


tries are to be grounded. 


To ſhew, fays the late fir Matthew Dec- 


ker, how exeiſes, cuſtoms, and falt-duties 
increaſe the expence of the people, and 


conſequently ruin our trade, the follow- 


ing account may not he improper, , 
Firſt the duties themſelves, The net pro- 
duce of the taxes fallowing, was, before 
the laſt war except one, computed to be, 
one year with another, as under; 
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Exciſe, about L. a, Soo, de 
- Cuſtoms, about 4 1,790,000 
Salt, about / wn $ $0,000 
; WP < {+ 426 50,000 
The charges of raiſing thoſe 


duties are about 10 per 1 465,000 
Secondly, the advanced price of thoſe 
goods the above duties are laid on. Ex. 
perience teaches us that a very ſmall 
duty laid on commodities, raifes the price 
of them conſiderably to the conſumer, be. 
yond the groſs duty, By the fees given 
to officers ; by tradeſmens loſs of time in 
attending upon exciſemen, or at cuſtom- 
houſes ;. by taking away quarter of our 
traders ſtocks for duties; and forcing 
them to take as great pains on one quar- 
ter of their ſtock laid out in goods, in 
order to live, as they would on the whole 
if duty free; by tradeſmens profits on the 
duty, and advances in all the hands that 
all taxed goods come through, to the 
conſumer ;z as for example, ſuppoſe there 
ſhould be no other tax but that on leather, 
let us ſee how many advances that would 
make on the price of ſhoes. 
The grazier lays (1) on the beaſt he fats, 
his — price of ſhoes : he ſells to 
the butcher, who takes (2) his profit on 
the grazier's advanced price of the beaſt; 
and raiſes (3) on the hide his advanced 
price of ſhoes: he ſells to the tanner, 
whoſe journeymen raiſe (4) their wages, 
on account of the advanced price of ſhoes; 
the tanner pays (5) the tax of two pence 
per pound on the leather; takes (6) his 
profit on the before- mentioned five ad- 
vances, and raiſes (7) his advanced price 
of ſhoes on the tanned hide; he ſells to 
the leatber-cutter, who takes (8) his profit 
on the before-mentioned ſeven advance*, 
and raiſes (9) on the hide he cuts, his 
advanced price of ſhoes; he ſells to the 
ſhoe-maker, whoſe journeymen raiſe (10) 
their wages, on account of their advan 
2 of ſhoes ;'the ſhoe-maker takes (11) 
is profit on the hefore- mentioned ten ad. 
vances, and raiſes (12) on the ſhoes he 
makes, the advanced price of the ſhoesbe 
wears; he ſells to the confumer with all 
theſe twelve advances, highly magnif 
beyond the bare duty. 
So much for the tax on leather only ; but 
the grazier, butcher, tanner, leatber. 
cutter, and ſhoe- maker, uſe ſoap 3 that 
ſoap, like leather, is taxed, and, like = 
leather tax, muſt be raiſed ; but that 
cauſed twelve advances on our "he 


Net produce 3, 11 5, O00 


S. 


fit 
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ice therefore twelve advarices more on 


ſhoes, for the ſoap-tax. Theſe trade(- 


men uſe candles ; twelve advarices more 
for the tax on them ; and the ſame for 
every other tax on neceffaries. All which 
duly conſidered, might be computed at 


above cent. per cent. on the groſs produce 


of the duties; but though the large du- 


ties _ 8 advance on all the 
oods they are laid on, charged with pro- 
fi upon profit, through 0 hand Ne, 
ſs; yet as they keep not pace with the 
pear fair when moderate, let us abate in 
the advances, and ſet them down only at 
co per cent. 2,5 715 500. 
The amount of the ed 
goods theſe duties are laid on, 7,672, 500 l. 
Let us ſee how this 1,672,500 f. circulates 
through the people, advances the prices 
of out goods, and confequently ruins our 
trade, Firſt, this dearneſs of all neceſ- 
faries, which raiſe the firſt coſt of goods, 
muſt advance the price of all labour. 
The Spectator, n? 200. computes, that the 
people without property, who work for 
their daily bread, conſume twothirds of our 
cuſtoms and exciſes, and therefore they 
pay two on of them and their conſe- 
quences, As theſe people live but from 
hand to mouth, whatever is laid on them 


they muſt, therefore, ſnhift off, or they 


cannot live; and ſince theſe vitious taxes 
have been projected, they muſt earn 
enough, when they do work, to pay the 
taxes, the advanced price of taxed goods, 
and the adyanced prices of all other ne- 
caries,” viz. meat, bread,” cloathing, 
or w Hate ver they can uſe, not only for the 
conſumption of the days they are employ- 
ed, bat for thoſe alſo they are not: ae. 
fore they are the'cauſe of raiſing the wages 
of the working people two thirds of 
772, 300 l. the Amoùnt of the advanced 


price of the goods the above duties are laid 


eu, which make 5, 11 5, 00 l. ; 
derondly, the dearneſs of all necefſaries 
forces the maſter-tradeſman to raiſe on 
heir cuſtomers the taxes and advances on 
ar conſumption. © | : 
be ſame author allows one third con- 


„ 


| mption of our cuſtoms and exciſes to 


vided into two claſſes, wiz. thoſe in 


ee with property; but as thoſe may 


made, and thoſe out of trade, and the 


oportion conſumed” by each not being 

bine by any author, they are com- 

Red by fir Matthew at half and half 3 

vaefore the maſter- tradeſmen, or people 

Property in trade, viz, -merchants, 
3 
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manufacturers, mechanics, fathers, whole - 


whether f 
one ſixth conſumption of 7, 762, 500 l. 


all duties, and as all calculations ap- 


e advanced price of the 


- 
: D [3 0s 6 


fale dealers, and retailing ſhopkeepers, 
mos Sarda on the goods they conſume, 
2d, cloathing, or utenſils; their 


the amount of the advanced price of the 
goods the above duties are laid on, makes 
1,278, 50 l. n 
Thirdly, tradeſmens paying advanced 
prices on their goods, muſt rave advanced 
profits; for whether they lay out theirſtocks 


of money on goods that bear their natu- 


ral value only, or goods that double their 
value by taxes, til} a living profit muſt 
be obtamed in the ſtocks they employ. 
For the wages of the manufacturer, the 
mechanic, the labourer, and the expehce 
of the maſter - tradeſmau, being of ne- 
ceſſity raiſed, the firſt coſt of goods mult 
be ſo too; and conſidering the various 
tradeſmens hands that goods pals thro', 
from the workman or labourer, to the 


_ conſumer, charged with profit upon pro- 
fit by each of them, the advance thereby 


made, may, at a moderate zate be com- 
puted at 50 per cent. to the conſumer on 
the abdve two articles, which raiſe the 
firſt coſt of goods, and makes 3,196,875 l. 
People with property, out of trade, their 
fixth of 7,672, 5001. the amount of the 
advanced price of the goods the above 


duties are laid on, makes 1,278, 750 l. 


and the total advance is 10, 869, 375 I. 


This is part of the amount of tlie conſe- 


quences of raiſing 4,6 50, ooo l. for the 
government, by our preſent manner of 
taxing goods. | 


Our other taxes are, the land-tax; the 


grols produce, at 4 8. in the pound, is 


about 1.960, ooo l. 


The ſtamps, windows, poſt office, &c. their 


computed groſs produce about 500,006 l. 
The poor's tax is computed, on a mid- 


Alling rate, to equal the land-tax; but muſt 


be much more when trade is reduced, and 


the price of proviſions high: however, to 
reckon it at no more than the land- tax, or 
1,960, ooo l. General amount of all our 
taxes, and part of their conſequences, be- 
fore the laſt war exeept one, 15,289,375 l. 


Let us now ſee the amount of our taxes 


with regard to our expences: The Britiſn 

Merchant computes our people at ſeven 
millions, and their expences at 71. per 
bead; but as neceſſaries are grown dearer 


ſince the year 1713, when he wrote, and- 


the number of people increaſed, let us 


compute the people at eight millions, and 


their expences at $1. per head, which 


makes our total expences annually 
64,c00,000 1, 


\ 


6, ooo, oo l. of which the people pay 
for the taxes and their conſequences, as 
above, 15,289, 375 l. which being ſub- 
tracted, their expences, if untaxed, would 
de only 48,910,625 l. 

15, 289, 375 l. charged on 48,7 10,62 fl. is 
a tax of above 31 per cent. on the expences 
of the people, which muſt add a prodigi- 
ous artificial value to our goods, conſe - 
| quently render them leſs ſaleable, and 
ruin our trade. ; 

If it be admitted that foreigners pay on 
that conſumption a great portion of our 
taxes, for what goods they take of us; 
yet if that was originally intended, and 
expected to continue the ſame, as at the 
firſt laying on our taxes, it will be the 
ſtrongeſt argument to the contrary ; for 
as our taxes on neceſſaries are proved to 
be ſo burdenſome and extenſive, by raiſ- 
ing the prices of our goods, foreigners 
take leſs of them yearly; and when the 
demand is reduced, the people marge leſs 
work, find leſs money to pay, and yet 
have their taxes proportionably increaſed 
on them as they loſe their trade: for as 
the government abates neither expences 
or taxes, and, if one method of taxing 
fails, another is tried, what foreigners 
_ ceaſe to pay, we muſt: or, in other 
words, the leſs trade and money, the 
more taxes; and the more our taxes are, 
the leſs trade and money we mult expect. 
Through the whole of this work, we 
have, under the ſeveral articles, as they 
occurred, generally annexed the princi- 
al duties which belong to each as a 
ranch of the royal revenue; and for fur- 
ther information upon this head, we re- 
fer the reader to what is ſaid under the 
articles CUSTOMS, COMPANY, DRAW- 
BACK, EXCISE, &c. 445 
In Spain, the duties of exportation and 
importation amount to about 5 per cent. 
of the value of the goods, In Portugul, 
the duties of importation, on all kinds of 
goods are at the rate of 18 per cent, ex - 
cepting filks, which are at 13 per cent. 
for exportation the duties are only 6 per 
cent. The duties for exportation and 
. Importation in Holland, are nearly alike, 
being about the rate of 5 per cent, In 
Muſcovy they are the ſame, wiz, 5 per 
cent, At Hamburgh and Bremen the 
duties are only 1 per cent. and at Lubeck 
but + per cent. At Venice the duties are 
6 + per cent. for importation, and the 
duties of exportation are about g per cent. 
At Leghorn the duties are much the ſame 
as at Venice. 
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In Conſtantinople, Smyrna, Aleppo, and 


e 
the other ports of the Levant, the duties 
of exportation and importation, being 
nearly the ſame, are at 3 per cent. In 
Cairo, Alexandria, and other cities of 
Egypt, the duties on goods brought in 
ſhips from Europe, are at 20 per cent, 
but the duties on the goods brought 
by the caravans from Afia, are arbi. 
trary, and always high : they pay no 
duty on exportation, beſides the cuſtom. 
houſe fee, which is only 14 per cent. 
DvTy, in the military art, is the exerciſe 
of thoſe functions that belong to a ſoldier; 
with this diſtinction, thatmounting guards 
and the like, where there is no enemy di. 
rectly to be engaged, is called duty; but 
their marching to meet and fight an ene- 
my is called going on ſervice. 
DUUMVIRATE, an office or dignity of 
the duumviri. See the next Article, 
The dunmyirate laſted till the year of 
Rome 388, when it was changed into a 
- decemvirate. | 
DUUMVIRI, in roman antiquity, a ge. 
neral application given to magiſtrates, 
commiſſioners, and officers, where two 
were joined together in the ſame funQtion, 
DUUMVIRI CAPITALES were the judges 
in criminal cauſes : from their ſentence it 
was lawful to appeal to the people, who 
only had the power of condemning a ci. 
_ tizen to death. Theſe judges were taken 
from the body of the decuriones ; they 
had great power and authority, were 
.members of the public council, and had 
two lictors to walk before them. 
Duuu vi MUNICIPALES, were two ma- 
iſtrates in ſome cities of the empire, an · 
ſwering to what the conſuls were it 
Rome: they were choſen out of the body 
of the decutlones; their office laſted com- 
monly five years, upon which account 
they were frequently termed gquinquinale 
_ magiftraius.. Their juriſdidion was off 
reat extent: they had officers walking 
<a them, carrying a ſmall ſwitch in 
their bands; and ſome of them aſſumed 
the privilege of having lictors, carrying 
axes and the faſces, or bundles of rods, 
before them. 2 5 6 
DUUMVIRI NAVALES were the commil- 
lies of the fleet, firlt created at the requeſt 
of M. Decius, tribune of the people, 
- iv the time of the war with the Samnites. 
The duty of their office conſiſted in giving 
orders for the fitting of ſhips, and giving 
the ir commiſſions to themarine officers, &. 
Duuuvi gi SACRORUM ak hs 
1 y Tarquinius Superbus, 
created by Tarq n 2 © mance 


* by * 
* * 
«+ 
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nd performances of the ſacrifice, and keeping 
eg of the fibyls books. They were choſen 
ng | from among the patricians, and held their 
In office for life: they were exempted from 
of ſerving in the wars, and from the offices 
in impoſed on the other citizens, and with- 
wt, oat them the oracles of the ſibyls could 
bt not be conſultſe. 


bi- DUYIVELAND, or DrvzLa8vD, one of the 
iſlands of Zealand, in the United Pro- 


"uy vinces, lying eaſtward of Schonen, from 
which it is only ſeparated by a narrow 

eile channel. 1 SIS $9 

ier; DWAL, or DWALE, in heraldry, the herb 

ds nightſhade, uſed by ſuch as blazon with 


dis flowers and herbs, inſtead of metals and 


but colours, for ſable or black. 
Ne DWARF, in general, an appellation given 
to things greatly inferior in ſize to that 
y of which is uſual in their ſeveral kinds: 
thus there are dwarfs of the human ſpe- 
r of cies, dwarf - dogs, dwarf - trees, Sc. 
to a The Romans: were ſo paſſionately fond 
of dwarfs, that they often uſed artificial 
ge- methods to prevent the growth of boys 
ates, deligned for dwarfs, by incloſing them in 
two boxes, or by the uſe of tight bandages. In 
tion, Italy, even at preſent, they waſh young 
1dges puppies every day with aftringent liquors, 
nce it in order to prevent their growth by 
who hardening the parts. ' N 
a ci DWaAF PRUIT-TREES are propagated by 
taken grafting them on a quince-ftock, about ſix 
they inehes above the ground; and when the 
were bud is mot ſo far as to have four eyes, it 
1 had muſt be ſt „ to give riſe for lateral 
branches, for which purpoſe the upper - 
o ma· moſt eye ſhould always be left outwards. 
ey a+ Apple, pear, plum, and cherry-trees are , 
ere at thus formed into dwarfs, but the ſummer 
e body nd autumn pears are found toſucceed beſt, 
I com- As to the planting of dwarf-trees, they 
ccount ſhould be ſet at twenty-five feet ſquare 
1inales diltance, and the ground between ſown 
was of or planted for kitchen ufe while the trees 
ralking are young, only keeping at ſome diſtance 
itch in from their roots 1 ſtakes alſo ſhould be 
Mumed fired all round them, to which the branch- 
arrying et may be nailed with liſt, and thereby 
f rods, timmed in an horizontal direction, and 
prevented from crofling one another. 
mmiſſa DWINA, the name of two large rivers, 
> reque "ne of which riſes in Lithuania, and, di- 
people "ding Livonia from Courland, falls into 
umnites the Baltic ſea a little below Riga: the 
n giving r gives name to the province of 
z giving Dina, in Ruſſia, diſcharging itſelf into 
cers;& the White ſea, a little kelow Archangel. 
giſtrates YADIC ARITHMETIC, the ſame with 
, for the See the article Binary, 
or mance Yor, II. \ 
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DYE 
DYE, in architecture, any ſquare body} as 
the trunk, or notched part of a pedettaI; 
or it is the middle of the pedeſtal, or ibat 
part included- between the bate and ihe 
- corniche, ſo called be- auſe it is often 
made in the form of a cube or dye. Sce 
the artichts CorinTHIAN ORDER, Do- 
nic ORDER, Kc. 
Dx is alſo uſed for a cube of ſtone placed 
under the feet öf a ſtatue, and over its 
pedeſtal, to raiſe and ſhew it the more. 
DER, a perſon who profeſſes the art of dy- 
ing all manner of colours, See DyETINO. 
All perſons occupying the trade of dyeing 
wWoollen manufactures within the city of 
London, or ten miles round it; ſhall be 
| ſubje to the inſpection of the company 
of dyers of London; and the matter, 
— and court of aſſiſtants of the 
faid company, may appoint ſearchers, 
within the faid nabe 2 out of theſe 
limits, juſtices, at their quarter - ſeſſions, 
may appoint ſuch-fearchers, who taking 
to their aſſiſtance a conſtable, or other 
peace · officer, may, at all ſeaſonable times, 
enter the ſhop- or work-houſe of any per- 
ſon uſing the trade of dyeing, and ſearch - 
all cloths or other woollen goods to be 
dyed black or blue; and any perſon op- 
poſing, forfeits 201, ' | AY 
Every perſon dyeing cloths, c. madder- 
| ed, and not woaded, ſhall, before delivery, 
fix a ſeal of lead to them, with the letter M, 
on forfeiture for every yard, &c. 38. 4d. 
Any perſon, within England, Wales, or 
Berwick, dying black any baize or other 
woollen goods, as madder-blacks, not be- 
ing dyed throughout with woad, indigo, 
and madder only, or dyeing any cloths, 
leng-ells, Cc. for woaded blacks, not 
being woaded throughout, ſhall forfeit 
for every long Bocking-baize, containing 
ſeventy yards, 44 $. For every Colcheſter- 
baize, containing thirty-five yards, 22 8. 
and ſo in proportion for other baize. For 
every cloth dyed black, not being woaded 
throughout, containing forty-four yards, 
40 3. All woollen goods truly maddered 
black; ſhall be marked with a red and' 
blue roſe ; and all woollen goods truly 
woaded black, with a blue roſe; and any 
| WED a ans, 1 5 
Xin uch an 8 ely 9 
for n. Foun, ro Bo blacks, Yorkers 
4 l. for every piece ſo marked. Any per · 
fon uſing logwood in dying blue, dall 
forfeit 40s. for every piece ſo dyed con- 
taining forty-four yards. 1 
DyeRyf leather, is an artificer who colours 
OL on the one ſide, or on the 
5 c 7 7 
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Hat-DYER is (aid of maſter-hatters, who - 


* 


— 


DYE 


other, in the cald or hot dye. See the ar- 
ticles COLOUT& and LEATHER, 


give themſelves particularly to the dyeing 
of hats. Though there be but one free · 
dom in this compary, the maſters ſeem 
to be divided into three diſtinct profeſ- 
fions, the one making the hats, the other 
dyeing them, and a third fitting them up, 
and felling them. See HAT. 


|  DYEING, the art of giving a laſting colour 


to ſilks, cloths, and other ſubſtances, 
whereby their beauty is much improved, 
and value enhanced, | 

This art depends chiefly on three things, 
wIZ. 1. Diſpoſing the ſurface of the ſtuffs 
to receive and retain the colours, which 


is performed by waſhing them in differ- 
ent lyes, digeſting, beating them, c. in 


which human urine putrified, a ſharp ſalt 
of aſhes, divers ſoaps, and galls of ani- 
mals, are of principal uſe; by means 
whereof the viſcuous gluten of the ſilk- 
worms naturally . adhering 
threads, is waſhed and cleanſed from 
them, and thus they become fitted gra- 
dually to imbibe the colours. By cheſe 
alſo the greaſy foulneſs adhering to wool 
and flax is ſcoured off, See CLOTH. 

2. So to grind the colours, as that they 


may enter the body duly prepared, and 


5 their brightneſs undiminiſhed. 
e COLOUR and COLOURING.” 


3. The third conſiſts in having beautiful 


Colours. 


to their 
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louring of glaſs (made of ſands, flint, 
Sc.) as alſo of cryſtals and earthen ware, 


with the ruſts and ſolutions of metals. 


11. The colouring of live hair, as in Po- 
land, 'horſe and man's hair: as alſo the 
' colouring of | furs, 12. 


nameling and 


_ annealing. - 13. Applying colours, as in 


the printing of books and pictures, and 


"as in making ef playing cards, being 


each of them performed in a different 


way. 14. Gilding and tinning with 
mercury, block-tin, ſal armoniac. 15. 
Colouring of metals, as copper with a. 
lamy, into braſs, and with zink or ſpel. 
ter into a golden colour, or into a filyer 
one with arſenic; and of iron into a re- 
ſemblance of copper with hungarian vi. 


triol. 16. Making painters colours by 


preparing of earth, chalk, and ſlates as 
in umber, ochre, cullen- earth, Sc. as 


alſo out of calces of lead, as ceruſe and 


minium; by ſublimates of mercury and 


brimſtone, as in vermilion; by tinging 


whole earths. variouſly, as in verdeter, 
and ſome of the lakes z by concrete juices, 
or fæculæ, as in gambogium, indigo, 


pinks, ſap- green, and lakes; as alſo by 


ruſts, as in verdigreaſe, Cc. 17. The 
applying theſe colours by the adheſion 
of ox-gall, as in the marble paper afore- 
ſaid ; or by gum-water, as by limning; 


or by clammy drying oils, ſuch as the 


dils of linſeed, nuts, Ce. 
wWatering of tabbies. 


F According to Sir W. Petty's account 


of what is done in particular trades by 


the art of dyeing. 1. There is a whiten- 


ing of wax, and ſeveral forts of linen 
and cotton cloths, by the ſun, air, and 
reciprocal effuſions of water. 2. Colour- 


ing of wood and leather, by lime, ſalt and 


liquors, as in ſtoves, canes, and marble 


_ leathers. 3. Colouring of paper, wiz. the 
. marbled paper, by diſtempering the co- 
lours with ox-gall, and applying them 


upon a ſtiff gummed liquor. 4, Colour- 


- Ing, or rather diſcolouring, the colours 
of ſilks, tiffanies, Cc. by brimſtone. 


Works into black with oil. 6. 


-? 


5. Colouring of ſeveral iron and copper- 
Colour- 
ing of leather ioto gold- colour, or rather 
filver leaves into gold by varniſhes, and 


in other caſes by urine and ſulphur, 7. 


= 


Dyeing of marble and alabatter, with heat 
and coloured oils, 8. Colouring filver 


into the braſs-colour, with brimſtone or 


* 


urine. 9. Colouring the bartels and 


locks of guns into blue and purple, with 


the temper of ſmall-coxl heat. 10, Co- 


% 


- 


18. The 
19. The colour- 
ing of wool, linen, cotton, ſilk, hair, 
feathers, horn, leather, and the threads 
and webs of them with woods, roots, 
herbs, ſeeds, leaves, ſalts, limes, lixivi- 
ums, waters, heats, fermentations, ma- 


cerations, and other great variety of ma · 
nagement: an account of all which 183 


ſhort hiſtory of dyeing. 


The materials uſed in the art of DYE1N6, 


are iron and ſtee], or what is produced 


from them, in all true blacks, called ſpa- 


niſn blacks, though not in flanders-blacks, 


viz, they uſe copperas, ſteel filings, and 
ſlippe ; they alſo uſe pewter for Bow- dye 
ſcarlet, viz, they diſſolve bars of pewitr 


in aquafortis ; litharge is alſo uſed by 


ſome, though acknowleged by few ie 


add weight- to dye — Antimony is 


much uſed to the ſame purpoſe. Arlenic 
is uſed in crimſon/ upon pretence of g, 
ing luſtre, although thoſe who pretend 


not to be wanting in giving luſtre to 


their ſilks, diſfown its uſe. Verdigreale 
is alſo uſed by linen-dyers in their yellos 


and greeniſh colours; though, of itſelf, 


it Reikes no deeper colour than that 1 


1 * * ; , * 


is, ale ſtraw. Of mineral ſalts uſed in dye- 
re, ing, the chief is alum; the trve uſe where- 
ls, of ſeems to be in regard to the fixation of 
'0- colours. The next mineral falt is ſalt- 
the tre, not uſed by antient dyers, and but 
nd y few of the modern: nor is it yet uſed 
oo but to brighten colours, by back-boiling 
nd of them, for which argol is more com- 
ing monly-uſed : lime is much uſed in work- 
ent ing blue-vats. e e 

vi Ot the animal family are uſed cochineal, 
15. urine of labouring men kept till it be 
e. ſtale and ſtinking, honey, yolks of eggs, 
pel- and ox pall ; the uſe of $1 urine is to 
lver ſcour, and help the fermenting and heat- 
re. ing of woad; and is uſed alſo in blue- 
n Vis vats inſtead of lime: it diſchargeth the 
| by yellow, and therefore is uſed to ſpend 
j 38 weld withal. | 


* 


Dyers uſe two ſorts of water, VIZ. river 
and well-water; the laſt, which is harſh, 
they uſe in reds and other colours want- 


ging ing reſtringency, and in dyeing materials 
eter, of the ſlacker contextures, as in callicoe, 
uices, fuſtian, and the ſeveral ſpecies of cotton- 
digo, works ; but is not good for blues, and 
ſo by makes yellows and greens look ruſty, 
The River-water is more fat and oily, and is 
heſion therefore uſed in moſt caſes, and muſt be 
afore- had in great quantities for. waſhing and 
ning j rinſing their. cloths after dyeing. Water 
as the is called by dyers white , 910 but a 
, The mixture of one part bran, and five of 
olour river-water boiled an hour and put into 
bar, leaden ciſterns to ſettle, is what they call 
hreads liquor abſolutely, © Tong 
roots, | Gums have been uſed by dyers about ſilk, 
lixivi- dix. gum arabic, tragacanth, maſtic, dra- 
$, ma- gon's blood. Theſe tend little to the 
of ma · in dure, any more than gum in writing- 
ch 183 ink, which only gives it a conſiſtence; ſo 
gum may give the ſilk a gloſſineſs; and, 
EING, laſtly, to increaſe the weight. 
_ The three peculiar ingredients for black 
ed ipa- are copperas, filings of ſteel, and ſlippe : 
ww, the reſtringent binding materials are al- 
387 * der. alk, pomegranate- peels, walnut- 
ow. - nnds and roots, oakenſapling-bark, 
vg and ſaw-duſt of the ſame, crab-tree- 
ſe 7 bark, galls, and fumac. | 
few y e ſalts are alum, falt-petre, ſal ar- 
_ moniac, pot-aſhes, and ſtone· lime; among 
ps yy *nch urine may be enumerated as a. 
of g! hquid (alt, 8 ang; 5 
—_ The liquors are well and river water, 
di reale une, aquavitz, vinegar, lemon-Juice, 
- 102 , Uuatortis, honey, and molaſſes. 
oy if, agredients of another claſs are bran, 
% fa Mexten-flour, yolks of eggs, leaven, 
pale \ du, Feed, fenugieek-ſced, agaric and 
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The ſmeAics, or abſterſives, are fuller's 


earth, ſoap, linſeed-oil, and ox-gall... 


The metals and minerals are pewter, 
verdigreaſe, antimony, litlarge, and ar- 


ſenic. 


The colourings are of three ſorts, wit. 


blue, yellow, and red; of which log- 
wood, old fuſtic, indigo, and madder, are 
the chief, 

General obſervations upon DVEINS. 
1. All materials which of themſelves da 
give colour, are either red, yellow, or 
blue; ſo that out of them, and the pri- 
mitive ſundamental colour white, all that 
great variety which we ſee in dyed ſtuffs 
doth ariſe. 3 
2, That few of the colouring materials, 
as cochinea], ſoot, wood-wax, woad, Ec. 
are in-their outward and firſt appearance 
of the ſame colour, which by the ſlighteſt 
diſtempers and ſolutions in the weakeſt 
menſtrua, they dye upon cloth, filk, &c. 
3. That many of them will not yield 
their colours without much grinding, 
ſteeping, boiling and fermenting, or core | 
roſion by powerful menſtrua, as red- 
wood, weld, woad, arnotto, &c. 

4. That many of them will of them- 
ſelves give no colouring at all, as cop- 
peras or galls, or with much diſadvan- 
tage, unleſs the cloth or other ſtuff 
to be dyed. be as it were firſt covered, 
or incruſtated with ſome other matter, 


* 


though colourleſs aforehand, as madder, 


weld, braſil, with alum. 


5. That ſome of them, by the help of 


other colourleſs ingredients, do ſtrike 


different colours from what they would 
of themſelves, as cochineal, brazil, Se. 
6. That ſome colours, as madder, ine - 
digo, and woad, by reiterated tinflures, 
will at laſt become black,. - 
7. That although green he the moſt fre- 
quent and moſt common af natural co- 
lours, yet there ig no ſimple ingredient 
now, uſed alone to dye green with upon 
any material; ſap- green being the near« 
eſt, which is uſed by country people. 

$. There is no black thing in uſe which 
dyes black, though both the coal and ſoot 
of moſt things burnt or fcorched be of 
that colour, and. the blacker, by how 
much the matter before being burnt was 


witer, as in ivory- black. 
9. The tincture of ſome dyeing ſuffs will 
fade even with lying, or with the air, orc 
will ſtain with water only, but very muck 
with urine, vinegar, Sc. 


þ 


10. Some of the dyeing materials are uſed 
to bind and ſtrengthen a colour; fomg 
to brighten it; ſoue to give luſtre to tha 
6 N 2 fiuh 
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ſtuff; ſome to diſcha 


and take off the 


colour, either it whole or in part; and 
fome out of fraud, to make the material 
dyed, if coſtly, heavier. 


11. That ſome dyeing ingredients, or 
drugs, by the coarſeneſs of their bodies, 
make the thread -of the dyed ſtuff ſeem 
coarfer; and ſome, by ſhrinking them, 
fmaller ; and fome, by ſmoothing them, 


finer, 
12. Many of the ſame colours are dyed 


upon ſeveral ſtuffs with ſeveral materials, 
as red wood is uſed in cloth, not in filks ; 
arnotto 1n ſilks, not in cloth, and may be 


_ dyed at ſeveral prices, 
13. The ſcouring and waſhing of Ruffs 
to be dyed, is done with ſpecial materials, 
a3 ſometimes with ox-galls, ſometimes | 
with fuller's-earth, and ſometimes ſoap z DYEING of evo! and æuoollen manufactures. 
this latter being, in ſome caſes, pernicious, 
where pot-aſhes will ſtain, or alter the 
colour. | 

14 Where great quantities of ſtuffs are to 

be dyed together, or where they are to be 


done with any ſpeed, and where the pieces 
2re very long, broad, thick, or otherwiſe, 
they are to be differently handled, both 
in reſpect to the veſſels and ingredients. 


T5. In ſome colours and ſtuffs the tingent 


liquor muſt be boiling, in other caſes, 
bloo l- warm, and in ſome it may be cold. 
16. Some tingent liquors are fitted for 


| uſe by long keeping, and in ſome the 


virtues wear away by the keeping. 
17. Some colours or ſtuffs are beſt dyed 


by reiterated dippings in the fame liquor, 


ſome by continuing longer, and others a 


leſſer time therein. 


herein the liquors are heated, and the 
tincture prepared, muſt be regarded, as 
. 


13. In ſome caſes, the matter of the veſſel 


the kettles muſt be pewter for 


* 


19. There is little reckoning made how 
much liquor is uſed in proportion to the 
dying drugs, it being rather adjuſted to 


the bulk of the ſtuffs, as the veſſels are. 


to their breadth ; the quantity of dyeing 
dings heing proportioned both to the 
colour, higher or lower, and to the ſtuffs ; 
as likewiſe the ſalts are to the dying drugs. 
Concerning the weight that colours give 
to tſk, (in which it is moſt taken notice 
of, being ſold by weight, and a commo- 
dity of great price) it is obſerved that 
one pound of raw ſilk loſeth four ounces 
by waſhing out the gums, and the natu- 
ral fordes, That the ſame.ftoured blk 
may be raiſed to ahove thirty ounces from 


the remaining twelve, if it be dyed black 


with ſome materials. 
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Of a thing very uſeful in dysing, eſpecĩ 
es 


ally of black, nothing increates weight 
ſo much as galls, by which black filks 
are reſtored to as much weight as they 
Toft by waſhing out their gum: nor is it 
counted extraordinary that blacks ſhould 
gain about four or fix ounces in the dye. 
mg, upon each pound, Next to galls, 
ol fuſtic increaſes the weight about 14 
in 12; madder, about one ounce ; weld, 


half an ounce, The blue vats in deep 


blues of the fifth ſtall, give no confide. 
rable weight; neither doth logwood, co- 
chineal, nor even copperas, where galls 
are not : ſlippe adds much to the weight, 
and giveth a deeper black than copperas 
itſelf” which is a good excule for the dycrs 


that uſe it. 


For black in woollen manuſactures, it is 
begun with a ſtrong decoction of woad 
and indigo, that communicate a deep 
blue; after which the ſtvffs being boiled 
with alum and tartar, or pot-afh, are to 
be maddered with common madder, then 
dyed black with Aleppo-galls, copperas, 
and ſumac, and finiſhed by black boiling 
in weld, Wools for tapeſtry are only 
to be woaded, and then put in black, For 
ſcarlet, wool and woollen manufaQures 
are dyed with kermes and cochineal, 
with which may alſo be uſed agaric and 
arſenic. Crimſon-ſcarlet is dyed with co- 
chineal, maſtic, aquafortis, ſal armoniac, 
ſublimate, and ſpirit of wine, Violet- 
ſcarlet, purple, amaranth, and panſy- 
ſcarlets, are given with woad, cochineal, 
indigo, braziletto, brazil, and orchal. 
Common reds are given with pure mad- 


der, without any other ingredieot. Crim- 


ſon-reds, carnations, flame and peach- 
colours, are given, according to their ſe- 
veral hues, with cochineal, maſtic, with- 


out madder, or the like, Crimſon · red 


is prepared with roman alum with coch1- 
neal, Orange-aurora, brick-colour, and 
 onion-peel colour, are dyed with wozd 
and madder, mixed according to their 
ſeveral ſhades. For blues, the dark are 
dyed with a ſtrong tinQure of woad ; the 
brighter with the * liquor, as it weak- 
ens in working. Dark browns, mimms, 
and tan-colours, are given with wozd, 
weaker in decoRtion than for black, with 
alum and pot-athes, after which they de 
maddered higher than black: for tan- 
colours, alittle cochineal is added. Pearl. 
colours are given with galls and cope 
ſome are begun with walnut-tree roots, 


1 h to 
and finiſhed with the former ; . 
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dip them · in a weak tincture of cochineal. 
Greens are begun with woad, and finiſh- 
ed with weld, Pale yellows, lemon - co- 


lour, and ſulphur-colour, are given with 


weld alone. Olive colours of all degrees 
are firſt put in green, and taken down 
with ſoot, more or leſs, according to the 
ſhade that is required. Feulemort, hair- 
colour, muſk, and cinnamon - colour, are 
dyed with weld and madder, Nacgret, 
or bright orange, is given with weld and 
goats hair boiled with pot - aſhes. 


DYEING ls, is begun by boiling them 


in ſoap, Cc. then ſcouring and N 


them in water, and ſteeping them in cold 


alum · water. For crimſon, they are ſcour - 
ed a ſecond time, before they are put in- 
to the cochineal- vat. Red crimſon is dy- 
ed with pure cochineal maſtique. Add - 
ing galls, turmeric, arſenic, and tartar, all 


DN I aowg}]: 
make them more uſeful, they general! 


put together in a copper of fair water, al- 


molt boiling : with theſe the ſilk is to be 
boiled an hour and a half, after which it 


is allowed to ſtand in the liquor till next 


day. Violet-crimſon is given with pure 
cochineal, arſenic, tartar, and galls; but 
the galls in leſs egg than in the 
former : when taken out, it is waſhed 
and put in a vat of indigo. Cinnamon - 
crimſon is begun like the violet, but 
finiſhed by back-boiling, if too bright, 
with copperas, and if dark, with a dip 


of indigo, Light blues are given in a 


back of indigo. Sky- blues axe begun 
with orchal, and finiſhed ' with indigo. 
For citron-colours, the ſilk is ficſt alum- 
ed, then welded with indigo. Pale yel- 
lows, after aluming, are dyed in weld 
alone, Pale and brown aurora's, after 
aluming, are welded ſtrongly, then taken 
down with rocou and diſſolved with pot- 
aſhes. \ Flame-colour is begun with ro- 
cou, then alumed, and afterwards dipped 
ina vat or two of brazil. Carnation and 
roſe colours are firſt alumed, then dipt in 
brazil, Cinnamon-colour, after alum- 
ing, is dipt in brazil, and braziletto, 

ad-colour is given with fuſtic, or with 
weld braziletto, galls and copperas. 
Black ſilks of the coarſer ſort, are begun 

ſcouring them with ſoap, as for other 
colours; after which they are waſhed 


out, wrung, and boiled an hour in old 


gels, where they are ſuffered to ſtand a 
day or two: then they are waſhed again 
Vith fair water, wrung, and put into an- 
ther vat of new galls ; afterwards waſh- 

again, and wrung, and finiſhed in a 


Wot black. Fine black Glks are only put 


DYKE, or Dixk. 


| ſilks are waſhed, wrung out, and dippe 


— 
. 


once into galls of the new and fine ſort, 
that has only boiled an hour; then the 


thrice in black, and afterwards 
down by back-boiling with ſoap. _ 
The dyeing of thread is begun by ſcour- 
ing it in a lye of good aſhes : afterwards 
it is wrung, rinſed out in river-waterg - 
and wrung again. A. bright blue is gi- 
ven with braziletto and indigo: bright 
green is firſt dyed blue, then back-boiled 
with braziletto and verdeter, and laſtly 
woaded, A. dark green is given like the 
former, only darkenmg more before 
woading. Lemon and pale yellow is given 
with weld mixed with rocou. Orange. 
iſabella, with fuſtic, weld, and rocou. 
Red, both bright and dark, with flame- 
colour, &c, are given with brazil, either 
alone, or with a mixture of rocou. Via- 


let, dry roſe, and amaranth, are given 
with brazil, taken down with indigo. 


Feulemort and olive colour are given 


-with galls and copperas, taken down with 


weld, rocou, or tuſtic. Black is given 
with galls and copperas, taken down and 
finiſhed with braziletto wood. 3 

See the article Dikx. 


DYNAMICS ſignify properly the ſcience 


DYNASTY, among anti 


ther 0 


tion. 


of moving forces; but mathematicians, by 
this term, underſtand the ſcience or̃ the 
motion of ſuch bodies as impel one ano- 
See the article MOT10N. | 

To dynamics may be xeferred the theory 
of the centers of rotation and oſeiſlation, 
the laws of the motions of bodies 3 but 
particulacly of the communication of ma- 
See CENTER, COMMUNICATION 
of Motien, and PERCUSSION, * 


This ſcience is that part of mechanics 


which treats of the generatiav, or aug- 
mentation of powers, and is oppoſed to 


ſtatics, which is the doctrine of the equi- 


librium. of powers. See the articles | 
MECHANICS and STATICS, 
M. D'Alembert bas publiſhed a treatiſe 


of dynamies, 


ent eilte na; 
ſignifies a race or ſucceſſion of kings af 


the ſame line or family: ſuch were the 
dynaſties of Egypt. 


be Egyptiaſſs reckon thirty dynaſties 
within the ſpace of 36525 years ; but the 
generality of chronologers look upon 
them as fabulous. And it is very certain, 
that theſe dy naſties are not continually 
ſucceſſive, hut callateral. 8 
YSCRASY, among phyſicians, denotes. 
an ill habit or ſtate of the humour, az 


in the ſcurvy, jaundice, &c. | 
J Jaugaice, S. DYSEN- 


r ener ee 
DYSENTERY, delia, in medicine, a 


#tarrheea or flux, wherein the ſtools are 
mixed with blood, and the bowels miſe- 


radly tormented with gripes. 


Dyſenteries are diſtinguiſned into benign 
and malignant. The former continues 
longer, but proceeds more gently, and is 
jeſs dangerous. The latter is not only 
of a contagious nature, but is alſo at- 
tended with fome fatal ſymptoms, ſuch 
2$ a malignant fever, a deteR of ſtrength, 
and exanthematous diforders. It may 
likewiſe be obſerved, that dyſenteries are 
diftinguiſhed into red and white: in the 
former, the humovrs evacuated are al- 
ways bloody ; but in the latter, ſanious, 
and mixed with carnous filaments and 


ulcerous ſhreds abraded from the coats of 


the inteſtines. The immediate cauſe of 
2 dyſentery, according to the moſt re- 
ceived opinion, is ſeated in the inteſtines, 
and is a highly acrid humour, generated 
by ſummer fruits when unripe, ferment- 
Ing with other juices, eſpecially thoſe of 
the dilious kind, and vellicating, corrod- 
ing, and excoriating the nervous coats of 
the inteſtines. Others think it occaſioned 
by a certain ſpecific kind of miaſma, 
whoſe particular quality it is to ferment 
in the inteſtines, with the bile eſpecially, 
'and then to corrode them. And others 
think that the genuine and moſt imme- 
diate cauſe which produces the fevere 
gripes, and all the other train of ſymp- 
toms in a dyſentery, is principally lodged 
in the blood-vefſels which ſurround the 
nervous coat of the inteſtines. 

As to the prognoſtics, dyſenteries are 
dangerous to pregnant women, to old 
men and boys, to the ſcorbutic, the con- 


ſumptive, and the cachectic. When they 
begin with vomiting, ſucceeded with a 


hiccup, there is danger of an inftamma- 
tion of the ſtomach. When clyſters are 
immediately returned, or the anus fo ob- 
ſtinately cloſed that nothing can be in- 
jected, it is a ſign of a pally in the rec- 
tum. And when ſwallowing is attended 
with a murmuring noiſe, it ſhews the ap- 
proach of a delirium, an inflammation 
of the fauces, aphthæ, or a pally of the 
whole ceſophagus. The common me- 
thod of curing a dyſentery, is firſt to 
bleed, then to vom't with ipecacuanha, 


afterwards to purge with rhubarb, s, 


laſt of all, to give aſtringente. When the 
bowels are ulcerated, it will be of ſervice 
w inject clyſters, either of fat broth with 


the addition of venice-treacle, or the clec- 


tuary of ſcordium, or Locatellus's baliam. 
2 3 


Sydenham, after bleeding, preſeribes a 
paregoric at night, and the next morning 
a cathartic. Mr. Ray, from the infor- 
mation of Aubrey, ſays, that the fun- 
gous ſubftance between the lobes of a 
walnut dried and powdered, and given 
in a moderate quantity of wine, cured 
the engliſh army of a dyſentery, when all 
other remedies failed. Juſſieu ſays, a 
thick —— bark, called ſimaruba, has 
been found ſucceſsful in the cure of a 
dyſentery; and Kramer aſſures us, we 
may depend on the ſame effect from the 
decoction of common millet-ſeed. Ano- 
ther ſpecific is the vitrum antimonii cera- 
tum, which has been in uſe for ſome 
time, but was kept a ſecret till it was 
communicated to the public by Dr. 
Young, of Edinburgh. The ordinary 
doſe for an adult is ten or twelve grains ; 
and it has been found ſucceisful where 
bleeding and vomits have been premiſed ; 
and where they haye not, it is beſt, 
ſays Dr. Pringle, to with-hold opium 
till the patient is both vomited and purg- 
ed, and then it becomes neceſſary, to 
begin with ſmall doſes. As to the diet, 
the ſame author confines the ſick, in the 
beginning, to rice-gruel, panado, &c. 
and for drink, to rice or barley-water, or 
the white decoction. In the convaleſcent 
ſtate they are allowed meat, but no ſmall- 
beer, and never any milk, unleſs diluted 
with lime-water, it being obſerved, that 
milk by itſelf was apt to renew the gripes. 
DYSERT, a parliament-town of Scotland, 
in the county of Fife, ſituated on the 
northern ſhore of the frith of Forth, about 
eleven miles north of Edinburgh: welt 
longitude 3%, north latitude 56 10“. 
DYSOREXY, among phyſicians, denotes 
a want of appetite, proceeding from 2 
weakly ſtomach, See APPETITE. 
DYSPEPSY, a difficulty of digeſtion, for 
which phyſicians preſcribe bitters. 
DYSPNOEA, a difficulty of breathing, 
uſually called aſthma. See ASTHMA, 
DYSURY, Tvreuen, in medicir.e, a dift- 
culty of making vtine, attended with à 
ſenſation of heat and pain. It is diftin- 
2 from a ſtrangury, as, in the 
alt, the urine is voided by only a drop, 
as it were, at a time, hut, however, wit! 
pain; and from an iſchury, as, in ibis 
diſorder, there is an almoſt total ſuppreſ- 
fion of »rine. A dyſury conſtantly at- 
tends a virulent gonorrhoœa, accompanies 
many other diſtempers as a ſymptom» 
and is frequently excited by very a! 
- monious medicines, and the external 25. 
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- plication-of cantharides. In a dyſury, 
emollient and mucilaginous medicines, 
as gum-arabic diſſolved in barley-water, 
emulſions and decoctions, with an addi- 
tion of nitre, copious dłaughis of diluting 


fluids and camphor, are uſually-prefcrib- 


ed. See STRAd ux x and Iscuu x. 

DyTISCUSs, warzgx-BREZTTE, in zoolo- 

gy, a genus of inſects of the order of the 
coleopteza, the antennæ of which are flen- 
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the fifth letter of the alphabet, 
and ſecond vowel, has different 
guages. The greeles have their eta n, and 
eplilon i, or long and ſhort e. The French 


* er * 
E, pronunciations in moſt lan- 
have their e open, pronounced much like 


L10161 
der and ſetaceous, 
for ſwimming, See COLEOPTERA... 
Authors enumerate à great, many ſpecies 
ol this animal, among which is the great 
- water-beetle, the largeſt of all european 


9 


A 


* 
- 
3 


- 


20us, and their feet formed 


| beetles: being an inch and an half in 


length, and all over of a deep and ſome- 
what gloſſy black. 


& plate LXXX. 


fig. 3-0? 14. Ne a, and nꝰ 3. (ibid.) le- 
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8 tongue of which is in ſhape like that of 


the human ſpecies, The brown or cheſ- 
nut- coloured eagle, with a blue cera, is 
likewiſe à very bold and fieree bird. 


The chryſactos, or common eagle, is very | 


our a in the words face and mate; their 


e maſculine, pronounced not — our y 
at the end of words, as liberté, liberty ; 
their e feminine, or mute, very weakly 
if at all pronounced, added generally 
at the end of words, either to diſtinguĩſn 
the feminine gender, or lengthen the ſyl- 
lable; and their e before an m or 2, 
which ſounds like our à in the word 
war: theſe are all exemplified in the 
words empecher or enfermie, It engliſn 
there are three kinds of e, viz. the open 
or long e, as in the words bear, wear z 
the cloſe or ſhort e, as in cet, kept; and 
mute e, which ſerves to lengthen the ſyl- 
lable, as in love, came, G&S. 
As a numeral, E ſtands for 230. In 
muſic, it denotes the tone e-la-mi.” In 
the calendar it is the fifth of the domi- 
nical letters. And in ſea-· charts it diſtin» 
guiſhes all the eaſterly poiots : thus, E. 
alone denotes eaſt, E. by 8. and E. by N. 
eaſt by ſouth and eaſt by north. See the 
arucle CHARACTER) EG TS 
EADISH, or Epbisk, among farmers. 
ee the article EDDISM, AGE 
IAGLE, aquila, in ornithology, the eng- 
lin name of ſeveral ſpecies of Falco. See 
the article FAleoo 
e iron-coloured eagle with a yellow 
ca, called by authors chryſattos,” or 
golden eagle, is a large and terrible bird 
af prey, about the ſize of 1 turkey, fre- 


- haliztus, See the articles PYGaRGvUs 
HLK Tus, ane 
In heraldry,” the eagle is accounted 


/ 


- ſcirce any thin 


rapacious; it will ſeize on lambs, and, 


during the time of its having young, 
g is ſafe from it. See plate 
LTI. 


The white-tailed eagle, brought from 


Hudſon's bay, differs from the common 


kind in the colour of its tail, which ig 


white, only that the tips of the feathers 
are black, or dark brown ; the breaſt too 
is ſpotted with triangular ſpots. ' See plate 
LXXXI. fig. 2. ' Ki: 


To theſe may be added che pygargus and 


* 


: 
and 


of the moſt noble bearings in armoury, 


and, according to the learned in this ſei- 


_ ence, ought to be given to none but ſuch 


as greatly excel in the virtues of genero- 


ſity and courage, or for having done fin- 


- which tales they may be allowed a whole 


head or other 


gular ſervices to their ſovereigus; in 


eagle, or an eagle naiſſant, or only the 


parts thereof, as may be 


moſt agreeable to their exploits) 


The reaſon why eagles are generally 


- borne” with their wings and tail ex- 


panded, is becauſe this poſture is beſt 


fitted to fill up the eſcutcheon. However, 
there are eagles borne in other poſtures, 
though not to common; all which will be 


explained under their reſpective articles. 
The arms of *the emperor of Germany 


SV... 
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E A R 
fre, Or, a ſpresd eagle with two heads, 
ſable ; diademed, langued, beaked, and 
membered, gules. Some authors ex- 
preſs the 4 es by the term diſplayed. 
Tbe kingdom of Poland bears, Gules, 
an eagle, argent; crowned and mem- 
bered, or. ; 
Amung the antients, the eagle was held 
facred to Jupiter, and on that account 
pong on his ſeepter. Philoſtratus, in 
is Themiſtocles, ſays, the Medes and 
Lacedzmonians took it for their enſi 
of royalty: and it is well known that t 
Romans had the greateſt reſpe& for it, 
looking vpon it as the taliſman of their 


ſtate, and taking it for their principal en - 
ſign. It was either of gold or filver, borne 


fingle on the point of a pike, till the time 
of Conſtantine, when the empire being 


divided into the eaſtern and weſtern, the 


eagle was afterwards repreſented with 

two heads. „ 

EacLE, aguila, in aſtronomy, See the 
article AQUILA. 

EaGLE, in architecture, a figure of that 

bird antiently uſed as an attribute of ju · 

piter, in the capitals and friezes of the 
columns of the temples conſecrated to that 


88 the ſame with the bubo, or 


great - horned owl, See Busso. 
EAGLE-STONE, E&TIT A, in natural hiſto · 

ry. See the article AETIT A. 17 
Black Ears, an order of knighthood, in 


ſtituted by the elector of Brandenburgh, 


in 2701, on his being crowned king of 
Pruflia, 1 | 
The knights of this order 
orange coloured ribband, ſuſpending a 
black eagle. 


bite EacLE, a like order in Poland, in- 
. Kituted.in-x325, by Uladiſlaus V. On c- 


caſion of the marriage of his ſon Cafimir 
to the daughter of the great duke of 
Lichuania. 5 | 
_ The knights of this order wear a chain 
. of gold, ſuſpending. a filver eagle, 
. crawned.. l 
EAGLET, a diminutive of eagle, pro- 
rly ſignifying a young eagle. In 
raldry, when there are ſeveral eagles 
on the ame eſcutcheon, they are termed 
eaglets. 


EAR, auris, in anatomy, the organ of 


hearing. Sce the article HEARING, 
Anatomiſts divide the ear into three 


rts, the exterior, the middle, and the 


interior. The exterior part is called 


fraply the auricle, but more properly au- 


* 


tis externa. Ia this there are a great 
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© many emifiences and cavities; av, the 
| — and lobucle ; the helix and anthe. 
he; and the tragus and antitragus ; the 
ſcaphay which is a cavity between the he- 
liz and the anthelix behind; and the 
concha, which is a | cavity, fituated 
before the meatus auditorias, or paſſage 
into the internal ear: here are to be ob- 
ſerved the glandule ſebaceæ of Valſalva, 
Vhich are mere cutaneous follicles : their 
ſubſtance is compoſed of the common in - 
teguments and a cartilage. 

The muſcles of the external ear are in hu- 
man ſubjects very ſmall, often ſcarce dil 
cernible ; however, ſometimes two, three, 
or more of them may be diſtinguiſhed, 
Theſe, from' their fituation, may be call- 
ed the ſuperior, the poſterior, and the 
anterior. Their uſe in moving the ear is 
none at all, or very inconfgderable ; their 

real uſe, as is ſi d, is to render the 
ear tenſe, when we would hear more dif- 
_ tioQly. - The courſe of the meatus audi- 

_, torius is tortuous and oblique, turning 
chiefly towards the anterior parts. Its 
ſubſtance is partly boney, and partly car- 
tilaginous : is is covered with an elaftic 

membrane : the membrane inveſting its 
internal part is continuous with the cutis. 
In the convex part of this-membrane, 
about the middle of the paſſage, are fitu- 
tuated certain ſmall glands, of a yellow 
colour, called glandule ceruminoſ#: 


they, ſerve to ſecrete the cerumen, which 


they depoſit for various purpoſes in the 


paſſage, Mm 
The uſe of the external ear is to receive 
and convey ſounds in the manner of an 
acouſtic tube, in order to our hearing 
them more diftinaly, . 
The middle part of the ear is called the 
panum: in this we are to obſerve 
the membrana'tympani, which is ſituated 
at the extremity of the auditory paſſage. 
Its ſituation is very oblique - inwards; 
its figure elliptic, and its ſurface con- 
- cave. It is conbeded in its circumſe- 
rence with a ring of a boney ſubſtance 
in infants, which becomes afterwards 
transformed into the auditory paſſage, 
and in the middle it is connected with 
the little bone, called the malleus. Its 
ſubſtance is membranaceous, compo't 
of iwo or three lamellæ, and is furniſh 
with a vaſt number of blood-veſlels. 
Some authors mention a natural fors- 
men, very ſmall, and placed in an ob- 
lique direction, penetrating this Mem” 
brave, and letting the ſmoke of tobacco, 
taken in at the mouth, find ng 


* 
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* 


through it out at the ear. The 


4 


In this cavity. are to be obſerved the = 
rioſteum, which is very thin, and fur- 


veſſels; the chorda tympani, being a 


of ramuli, or little branches of the fifth 
and ſeventh 


boney 
cavity of the tympanum is much ſmaller* 
in human ſubjeQs than in quadrupeds, | 


. 5 
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niſned with a great number of blood- 


little nerve compoſed by a combination 
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the lower: which terminates in the hollow 


OR 


of the tympanum, through. the feneſtra 


rotunda, is called ſcala tympani. _ . 


A very delicate and fine: membrane ear · 


ried along through the cavities of the 
labyrinth, is formed of ati expanſion of 
the auditory nerve, and. is the primary 
part of the organ of hearing; juſt as. the 
retina'is formed of the expanſion of the 
optic nerve, and is the primary of 
ſeeing. Next may be obſerved the audi- 
tory canal, which is diſtinguithed into the 
common and proper; the common is 
large, and has foraminula in it, 
into the labyrinth; the proper one 18 
narrow and longer, terminating partly 
in the cavity ef the cranium, and partly 
between the ſtyloĩde and maſtoide pro- 
es. a : : 


. 


The nerves of the inner ear are, 1. from 


) irs ; this is extended in 
r the manner of a cord, under the mem- 
. brane of the tympanum. - Here may be 
obſerved the three officula auditus, cover- 

- ed with the perioſteum ; theſe are called 
. the malleus, the incus, and the ſtapes. 
e, The manubrium, or handle of the mal- 
d. leus, adheres to the membrane of the 
|- tympanum, and its head is articulated by 
be a ginglymus with the body of the incus ; 
is and, finally, the longer leg of this is arti- 
ir culated, by arthrodia, with the head of the 
he ſtapes : the ſtapes alſo, at its baſe, adheres 
il⸗ tothe feneſtra ovalis, by means of a mem- 
di- 


brane. | ; 
The muſcles of the malleus are two, an 


Wounds of 


E 


the auditory pair. 2. from the third pait 
of the vertebrals of the neck, but theſe 


are principally ſent/'to the external ears | 


'The arteries are from the carotids, both. 
external and internal; the veins run part · 
ly to the juglars, and partly to the 
of the dura mater. f 
the EAR. Wounds of the exter- 
nal ear are eaſily united by ſticking · plaĩſ · 
ters, unleſs the cartilage is entirely dis 
vided, and then it will require the help of 
the needle, and the application of vulne- 


ſinuſes 


balſams, with the proper compreſſes . - 


— bandages. When the ear is wound- 
ed in the neighbourhood of the meatus 


auditorius, - great care muſt be taken 


to prevent the diſcharge of blood and 
matter into that paſſage, which would do 
reat miſchief | to the tympanum z but 
is may be done only by filling the in- 


ternal ear with lint or cotton. 


AR-ACH, a grievous pain in the auditory: 
paſſage, proceeding from a ſharp extra- 
vaſated ſerum, affecting the nervous mem 


brane which covers the meatus audito- 


rius. : 5 
When this matter is tranſlated to the 


external part, then the ear - ach ariſes, 
which, unleſs ſpeedily appeaſed, may 


coſt the patient his life. | 
The principal ſcope is to eaſe the pain, 


which may be done with nitrous and cin - 


nabarine powders, and with emulfions of 
the greater cold ſeeds: but if theſe are 


ineffectual, recourſe muſt be had to opis - 


ates, ſuch as ſtyrax pills, or the bare 
tincture. Outwerdly lay a plaſter to the 


temple of the affected fide; compoſed of 


ng 
Its external and internal : the tapes has but 
ar- one, The two feneſtræ, or openings, 
ſtic are diſtinguiſhed - by the oval and the 
its round ; the feneſtra ovalis leads to the 
tis, veſtibule, on which ſtands the tapes; 
me, the feneſtra rotunda leads to the cochlea, 
mu- and is cloſed by a membrane. | 
low Beſides the feneſtræ, there are two other 
fx: foramina, the one of theſe opens into 
hich the tube or duct of Euſtachius, and ter- 
the minates in the mouth, almoſt immedi- 
ately behind the tonſils i this duct is parts 
ceive ly boney, partly cartilaginous, and partly 
f an membranous, affording a communication 
aring between the mouth and the ears: the 
other of theſe foramina goes to the cel- 
d the lolz of the maſtoide . proceſſes, The 
ſerve third. divifion, or the inner part of the 
vat ear, is generally termed the labyrinth: 
(ſage. re are to be obſerved the veſtibulum, 
ards 3 being a cavity that forms the middle part 
con · of the labyrinth: the paſſage into this is 
umſe- the feneſtra ovalis ; after which may be 
ſtance obſerved the three ſemicircular canals, 
wards ditinguiſhed by the names of the largeſt, 
aſſage, the middle one, and the leaſt, which open 
4 with five orifices into the veſtibulum. The 
s, Its cochlea of the ear is placed oppoſite to 
mpoſed le canals, and is in the manner of a 
cniſhed ſnail-ſhell, forming two turns and a half 
s. 2 ſpiral form. In this are to be remark- 
l fora- ed the nucleus and the canal, which is 
an ob- ded into two, by a ſpiral lamina: 
mem je upper of theſe opens into the veſtibu 
obacco, and is called the ſcala yeſtibuli, and 
paſſage vor; 1” <= RR 


ie, galbanum, ſaffron, 'expreſſed oil | 
4 and opium. 


Afterwardy 
let 
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Nr the ear be held over the vapour of EAR-SHELLS, auret marine, Ste the it 


milk; with the fragrant and emolſient 
ſpices : the ſmoke of tobacco, blown 
125 the ear, is of great efficacy; as 
»lfo an' infuſion of millepedes in ſallad 
oil. | 
Cloſed nicatus auditorias, Sometimes the 
meatus auditorivs is from the birth cloſed 
with a membrane, differing in degrees 
of thickneſs; ſometimes immediately af- 
ter the birth, and ſometimes a confide- 
rabſe while after. When this membrane 
Qoſes' the external ear, the faculty of 
bearing may be reſtored by making a cru- 
ciferm incifion in the occluding mem» 
brane, and keeping the paſſage open for 
ſome time with lint, or a tent ; but when 
the laid membrane is ſeated very deep, it 
is beſt ta divide it by a tranſverſe or lo = 
JH inciſion, taking care that you 
o not at the ſame time wound'the mem- 
brane of the tympanum'which in infants 
is not ſeated ſo deep in the ear as in adults, 


* Titbercles in the meatus auditorius. Tu- 


bercles or fleſhy excreſcences in the au- 
ditory paſſage of the ears give great unea- 
 fineſs, and do partly, if not wholly, ob- 
rift the hearing. When they are not 
of long ſtanding, they may be removed 
with eſcharotics; or, as theſe are dange- 
rows when they touch the membrane of 
the tynmipinum, they may be extirpated 
by the ſciſſars, or ſcalpel, when they are 
not {eated too low in the ear. Laſtly, it 
Appears from the obſervations of Hiſda- 
nus, (cent. iii. obſ. 1.) and Purmannue, 
(chirurg. pag. 280.) that theſe tubercles 
may be frequently removed with ſucceſs 
by ligature. | | 
or other diſorders of the ear, and for 
the method of extracting extraneous 
bodies fallen into it, fee the articles 
Dearness, TinxiTuUs AURICM, &c, 
and the article EXTRACTION. 
EAR, in muſic, denotes a kind of internal 
ſenſe, by which we perceive and judge of 
harmony, and muſical ſounds, | 
Ear, among gardeners, a name given to 
the leaves that firſt appear from the ſeed, 
which differ conſiderably from other 
leaves, See the article LEAF. b 
ExAr-Pick, an inſtrument of ivory, filver, 
or other metal, ſomewhat in form of 
a probe, for cleaning the ear. | 
The Chineſe have a variety of theſe in- 
ſtruments, with which they are might 
Fond of tickling their ears ; but- this 
 praftice, as Sir Hans Sloane judiciouſl) 
obſerves, muſt be very prejudicial to fo 
delicate an organ, by bringing too great 
a flow of humours on it. 8 


* 


1 


ticle Auges Marina. 


Small pearls are ſometimes found in 
theſe ſhells, whereof there are ſeveral 
ſpecies, See the article PrARL, 


Ex- wax, cerumen. See the article Cx. 


RUMEN, . 


EaRx- wie. forficula, in zoology, See the 


article FORFICULA. 


EARING, in the fea-language,' is that 


part of the bolt rope which at the four 
corners of the ſail is left open, in the 
ſhape of a ring. The two uppermoſt 
parts are put over the ends of the yard 
arms, and fo the fail is made faſt to 
the yard; and into the lowermoſt ear. 
ings, the ſheets and tacks are ſeized or 
bent at the clew. | 


EARL, a britiſh title of nobility, next 


below a marquis, and above a viſcount. 
Earls were antiently called comites, be- 
cauſe they were wont comitari regem, to 
wait npon the king for council and advice, 
The Germans call them graves, as land- 
grave, margrave, palſgrave, rheingrave ; 
ie Saxons ealdormen, unleſs that title 
might be more properly applied to our 
dukes ; the Danes, corlas ; and the Eng- 
liſh, earls, The title, originally, died with 
the man. William the conqueror firſt 
made it hereditary, giving it in fee to his 
nobles, and alloting them for the ſup - 
port of their ſtate the third penny out of 
the ſheriff's court, iſſuing out of all pleas 
of the ſnire whence they had their title. 
But now the matter is quite otherwiſe; 
for whereas heretofore comes and comilatus 
were cotrelatives, and there was no comes 
or ear], but had a county or ſhire for his 
earldom, of latter years the number of 
earls increafing, and no more counties 
being left, divers have made choice of 
ſome eminent part of a county, as Lind- 
ſey, Holland, Cleveland, &c. ſome of 2 
leffer part, as Straffard, &c. others have 
choſen for their title ſome eminent town, 
vs Marlborough, Exeter, Briſtol, &c. 
and ſome have taken for their title the 
name of a ſmall village : their own ſeat 
or park, as Godolphin, Clarendon, &. 
An earl is created by cincture of ſword, 
mantle'of ſtate put upon him by the king 
himfelf, a cap and a coronet put upon bis 
head, and a charter in his hand, All the 
earls of England'are denominated from 
ſome ſhire, town or place, except three 
two of whom, viz. earl Rivers, and es 
Paulet, take their denomination from il- 
Jufirious families: the third is not only 
honorary, as all the reſt, but allo off 
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who ha antiently ſeveral courts under his 


juriſciction, as the court of chivalry, and 


e court of honour. Under him is alſo 
the herald's office or college of arms, He 
hath ſome pre-eminence in the court of 


Marſhalſea, where he may fit in Judg- 
DIA 


ment againſt thoſe who offend within t 
verge of the king's court. This office is 


of great antiquity in England, and anti- 


ently of greater power than now z and 
has been for ſeveral ages hereditary in the 
moſt noble family of Howard. 


EARNEST, arrbæ, money advanced to 
bind the parties to the performance of a 


verbal bargain. By the civil Iaw, he who 
recedes from his bargain loſes his earneſt, 
and if the perſon who received the earneſt 
ive back, he is to return the earneſt 
double. But with us, the perſon who 
ve it, is in ſtrictneſs obliged to abide 
by his bargain; and in caſe he decline it, 
is not diſcharged upon forfeiting his ear- 
neſt, but may be ſued for the whole mo- 
ney ſtipulated, _ | 
EARTH, terra, in phyfiology, one of the 
four yulgar, or 


oſition of all natural bodies. 

t ſhould be well obſerved, that the ele · 
ment earth is a very different matter from 
the earth whereon we tread. Ariſtotle 
having laid down cold and dry as his 
firſt Dane, to give it a ſuitable name, 

looked among the diverſe bodies for that 

which ſhould come the neareſt thereto ; 
which being earth, he gave his firſt ele- 
ment that denomination : though thus 
borrowing a word that had had been uſ- 

ed for a 4 

part of his followers to run into an extra- 
lagant error, and to ſuppoſe that this ha- 
ditable foſſile earth was an element. 
LaRkTH, in natural met a foſſile, or ter- 


reſtrial matter, whereof our globe partly 
confilts, EE: $06 


Earths are either fimple or compound. 


The fimple earths are friable, opake, 


infipid bodies, not inflammable, vitrifi- 


able by extreme heat, diffuſible in water, 


and ſeparable from it by filtration. Of 


theſe we have five genera or kinds, wiz. 


les, clays, marles, ochres, and tripelas, 


See BOLE, CLAY, MaRLe, Ge. 


he compound earths are competed of 
epatrated 


argillaceous or matley particles 
and divided by adventitious matter, and 


1 


A [ 10191 
ciarv, 28 the earl marſhal of England. 
1874 marſbal of England, is 1 Mas a 


EARTH, in gardeni 


eripatetical elements: 
defined a ſimple, dry, and cold ſubſtance ; 
and as ſuch, an ingredient in the com» 


ferent thing, occaſioned a great 


EA&TH, in chem 


derer free from theſe mixtures, or in the 


N 25 1 - 
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EAR 


tate of pure earths, Of theſe we-have four 
| 1 twoof loams, ix. rants 


el mihes, 
d gliſchromicthes; and two of 'movids, 
Viz. throptomitthes, and gloromicthes. 
See, Loams, MovuLn, TRHRAUsTO- 
MICTHES, THRUPTOMICTHES, Se. 


Beſides theſe earths, there are frequently ' 


found in digging a kind of terræ mii - 
cellanæ, of no determinate ſpecies, nor 
to be known by any -peculiar name, be- 


ing compoſed of maſſes of different fizes, | 
2 


different. ſpecies of earths, broken off 
ſrom their ſtrata, ſoon after their forma - 
tion, and blended together at the time 
of the original fublidence of the ſtrara. 


As for chian, eretrian, lemnian, and 


malteſe earths, together wich all the ſeal- 
ed earths which are the ſubjects of the 
materia medica, ſee the articles CHiat 
EARTH, ERETRIAN EARTH, Bor, 
MaRLE, &c. 1 
TH, | ng and huſbandry, if 
good, ſhouid be of a black col 
gravelly, fat, pliant, or eaſy to be Hig- 
ged ; it ſhould be neither cold nor light, 
it ought to have no ill ſmell. or ate Und 
it ſhould be of the ſame quality three or 
four feet deep for trees, which if they 


ave not that depth, will languiſh and : 


decay after they have been planted fix 
years. Fruit trees will thrive in a Jefs 
depth, and * generally produce the 
moſt generous fruits, when their roots 
ſpread near the ſurface of the earth. © 

Huſbandmen call that new earth which 


lying three or more feet deep, never 


ſerved to the nouriſhment of any plant; 


or earth that has been a long time built 


upon, though it had formerly; bare; 
earth Jikewile of à ſandy: Joamy nature, 


where cattle have been a long time fed, 
be of ex · 


may be accounted fuch, an 
cellent uſe for molt ſorts of plants, eſpe· 
cially if it has been thrown up in beaps to 
grow richer, _ 32 


entering them either as an ingredient, or 
giving them a power of performing va · 
rious operations in nature and art. It 


is a body, as havipg three dimenſions, 
impenetrability, figvrability, and its qgwn 


particular gravity, In weight it exceeds 


water, ſalts, and the ſpirits of animals 
and vegetables. When pure, or perfectly 
ſeparated from other bodies, it is confift- - 


ent, hard, and fine, though brittle with 
regard to our ſenſes, and eaſily reducible 
by trituration into a certain powder, in 
in which reſpe& it differs from the true 


| iſtry, is ſed for a principle 
or element, in the compoſition of bodies, 


ENS: 
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this, that it remains fixed and unchanged 
in the moſt violent fire, eyen ſo far as not 
to flow therein. : | 

Boerhaave ſays, he never could obtain 


elementary earth from metals, but it 


% 


- 


may be obtained from water, from cal- 
cined vegetables, from ſmoak and ſoot, 
from putrified animals, from diſtilled 
animal fluids, from foſſile ſalts, and from 
fluid and ſolid ſulphurs. Whence he con- 
cludes, that the ſame ſimple elementary 
earth contributes as a conſtituent princi- 

le to form the particular corporeal fa- 

ric of animals, vegetables, and ſome 
foſfils of a leſs permanent and leſs ſimple 
nature, and in them all ſerves as a firm 
baſis to their form, whilſt it unites the 


other principles to itſelf, and to one ano- 


ther, ſo as to conſtitute one determinate 
individual. Hence alſo, ſays he, the pro- 
perty of aſſimulating other ſubſtances in- 
to the nature of every body that receives 
nutriment, and conſequently the ſeminal 


property of producing their like, is prin- 


Cipally owing to the efficacy of this earth; 
for their properties no longer remain after 
the particular texture depending princi- 
pally upon the earth is deſtroyed, or 
wanting in any body. 


Earn, in aſtronomy and geography, one 


of the 'primary planets, being this terra- 


- queous globe whereon we inhabit. 


Figure 


. 
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the EARTH was accounted by 
ſome of the antients to be like that of an 
oblong cylinder; by others, of the form 
of a drum, and by others to be flat. The 
moderns demonſtrate it to be nearly ſphe- 
rical from the following, among other 
conſiderations. x. All the appearances 
of the heavens, both at land and at ſea, 
are the ſame as they would be if the earth 
were a globe. 3. In eclipſes of the moon 
which are cauſed by the ſhadow of the 
earth falling ypon the moon, this ſhadow 
is always circular, and a body can be no 
ether than a globe, which in all fituations 
caſts a circular ſhadow. 3. Several na- 
vigators have ſailed quite round the globe, 
ſteering their courſe directly ſouth and 
veſt ell they came to the magellanic 
ſea, and from thence to the north and 


weſt, till they returned to their port from 


the eaſt; and all the phznomena which 


mould naturally ariſe from the earth's ro- 


tundity, happened to them. Befides, 
their method of failing was alſo founded 
upon this hypotheſis, which could never 
have ſueceeded ſo happily, if the earth 


| bad been of apy other Sure. It is true, 


% 
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the ſurface of the earth 4s not an exz8 
\ geometrical globe, but then the inequali.' 
ties are ſo inconſiderable, that the higheſt 
mountain bears no greater proportion to 
the bulk of the earth, than a grain of duſt 
does to a common globe. The figure of 
the earth then was reckoned by mathe. 
maticians and geographers as perfedly 
ſpherical, excepting the ſmall inequalities 
in its ſurface, of mountains and vallies, 
till an accident engaged the attention of 


Sir Iſaac Newton, and Mr. Huygens, 


who demonſtrated from the laws of hy- 
droſtatics, and the revolution of the 
earth about its axis, that its figure was 
not a true ſphere, but an oblate ſpheroid 
flatted towards the poles, Moyſieur 
| Richer, when at the iſland of Cayenne, 
about five degrees diſtant from the equa - 
tor, found that his clock, which at 
Paris kept true time, now loſt two mi. 


nutes and 2 ſeconds every 


day, Now, though heat will lengthen 
pendulums, and conſequently retard 
their motion, it is certain the heats of 
Cayenne were not ſufficient to ſolve this 
phænomenon, which can flow only from 
a diminution in the preſſure of gravity, 
Fer, as the earth revolves about its axis, 
all its parts will endeavour to recede 
from the axis of motion, and thereby 
the equatoreal parts, where the motion 
is quickeſt, will tend leſs towards the 
center than the reſt ; their endeavour to 
fly off from the axis about which they 
revolve, taking off part of their ten- 
dency that way; ſo that thoſe parts will 
become lighter than ſuch as are nearer 
the poles. The polar parts, therefore, 


will preſs in towards the center, and 


raiſe the equatoreal parts, til] the quan- 

_ tity of matter in the latter is ſo far in- 
creaſed as to compenſate for its light- 
neſs, and an equilibrium be reſtored, 
On which account, the form which the 
earth aſſumes will-be that of an oblate 
ſpheroid, whoſe ſhorter axis paſſes thro' 
e poles, By virtue only of the rot2- 


tion of the earth about its axis, the weight P 
of bodies at the equator is leſs than at 


the poles, in the proportion of 288 to 
* From hence Files, as before ob- 
ſerved, a ſpheroidical form of the earth, 
and from that ſpheroidical form ariſes 
another diminution of gravity at t 
equator, by which, if the earth we! 
homogeneous throughout, bodies at | 
equator would Joſe one pound in 1121, 
| and ſo on both accounts taken vogel 
the gravity of bodies at the poles * 


* 7 


— 
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be to the fame at the 


_— as 230 to 
* 229. From whence, if we ſuppoſe the 
i ravity of bodies within the earth to be 
0 firefly as their diſtance from the center, 
| thoſe numbers will alſo expreſs the re- 
f lation between its polar and equatoreal 
. diameter. This is upon a ſuppoſition 
y that the earth was at firſt fluid, or a 
6s chaos, having its ſolid and fluid 8 
8. confuſedly mixed together; but if we 
of ſuppoſe it at firſt partly fluid and partly 
8, dry, as it now is, fince we find that the 
ye land is very nearly of the ſame figure 
he with the ſea, except raiſed a little to pre- 


fill be of the ſame form; for otherwiſe 
the major part of the water would flow 
towards the equator, and ſpread itſelf 
like an inundation over all the land in 
; thoſe parts, This theoel) met with great 
oppoſition from Monſieur Caſſini, who 
having meaſured the meridian of France, 
declared (with great reaſon likewiſe if 
the obſervations had been correct) that the 
earth, inſtead of being flattened, was 
lengthened towards the poles, that is, in- 
ſtead of being an oblate, it was an ob- 
long ſpheroid, higher at the poles b 

about ninety · five miles. So wide a dif- 
ference, between philoſophers of ſo high 


France, at an expence becoming a mo- 
narch, to employ two companies of ma- 
thematicians, the one to meaſure the 
length of a degree of the meridian at the 
equator, and the other the length of a de- 
gree at the polar circle, that by compar- 
ing them together, and with the length 
the degree of France, it might be 
known whether the earth were oblong or 
flat towards the poles, | | 
It is certain, if the lengths of the de- 
prees of latitude decreaſe, - as. we go 
rom the equator towards the poſes, then 
the axis is greater, and the figure an ob- 
leng 6 but on the contrary, if 
theſe lengths incteaſe, as you remove 
towards the poles,” the axis is leſs than 
2 diameter at the equator, and conſe- 
gy the figure an oblate ſpheroid. 
is laſt, appears, by the reſpeQive men- 
lurations of theſe mathematicians (as it 
Gd before by the theory of Sir Iſaac 
Newton) to be the true figure, the re- 
fult of their operations, which were per- 


ak, being as follows. The meaſure 
a degree of the meridian in the lati- 
tude of 669 207 was found to be 574392, 
ale, and jo the latitude of 49% ax' only 

, + 4 


$ 


vent its being overflowed, the earth muſt. 


rank, determined at length the king of 


emed with a ſurprizing degree of eu- 
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$7133 toiſet; for the obſervations of. 
, Caſſini have been corredted by ſome 
3 of the french academy, fince 

return of the acagemicians from the 
north. Now ſuppoſing thoſe degrees ac» . 
curately meaſured, the axis or diameter 
that paſſes through the poles will be to 
the diameter of the equator, as 177 to 
178, and hence the earth will be tweaty- 
two miles higher at the equator than at 
the poles. The length of a degree of the 
meridian under the equator, was found 
to be 56767 toiſes, and by reducing it 
to the level of the ſea, 56746 toiſes. 
But as the heat muſt needs have produ : 
ced ſome variation in the length of the 
toiſe that was uſed, when this correction 
is made, the length of a degree ware 
found to be 56753 toiſes, and the ratio 
of the axis of the earth to the diameter 
of the equatcr, that of 178 to 179; 
whence it follows that the earth is oblate, 
or flaited a 179th part towards the pales. ' 
Hence the leogth of the degrees of the 
meridian in ariy latitude are determined, 
for which we refer to the article DEGREE. 
If any one is deſirous of being informed 
of the methods obſerved in- performing 
theſe menſurations at the-equator, and 
the arctic circle, let him conſult Mr. 
Maupertuis's figure of the earth deter- 
mined, with Mr, Murdoch's tranſlation, - 
and the bock lately publiſhed by Mr. 
Bouguer and Condamine. 5 | 
From the theory, already given, of the 
earth, it appears, that, in its ſpheroidi= 
cal figure, the degrees of. latitude in- 
wm $ ow 8 equator to the pole; ſo 
at if, in the equator, a degree 
of ſixty miles, the Re ae de the | 


miles will be as below: 


125 o. 109. 20% 309. 40. go?, 
a . 560. 59.5. 59,57. 59767. 59,8. 39,93. 
1 70% 30. 90% 
ad 1 60, 06. 60, 16. 60,235. 60, 26. 


Denſity of the Eakrn. See Quantity of 
matter in the EARTH, infra, | af 
Geographical divifions of the Eakrn, com- 
prehend, 1. Its natural  divifions, as 
continent, iſland, peninſula, ocean, lake, 
gulph, Cc. 2. Its political diviſions, as 
empire, kingdom, 


2 city, Ger- 
many, Britain, Middleſex, London, &c, : 
3. eccleſiaſtical diviſions, as arch- 


biſhopric, dioceſe, pariſh, &c. See the 
articles CONTINENT, ISLAND, Se. 
Magnetiſm of the Eau TH. Dr. Knight 
thinks the Earth may be conſidered as a 
328 bo ; e] 5 great 


and that the ſouth pole 
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t load whoſe etical parts 
ire Miſpoſed ina very ee fa r, 


analogous to the north pole in magnets ; 
that is, the pole by which the magnetical 
fiream enters. He obſerves, that the 


earth might become maghetical by the 
ĩron - ores It contains, and notwithfſtand- 


ing it 9 have remained unmapneti- 
cal, unle 


1 


of making that repellent matter 12.64 
ro 


Aducing magnetiſm move in a ſtream t 
the earth, yet he thinks that futh a cauſe 


* 


prodi 


does really exiſt. For if the earth re- 
volves round the ſun in an ellipſis, and 


the ſouth pole of the earth is directed 
towards the fun at the time of its defcent, 


a ſtream of repellent * will thereby 
be made. to enter at the ſouth pole, and 
come out at the north. And he ſuggeſls, 
that the earth's being in its perihelion in 


the winter, may be one reaſon why mag- 


netiſm is ſtronger in this ſeaſon than in 
fummer. Hence alſo the doctor thinks 
it probable, that the earth's magnetiſm 


bas been improving fince the creation, 
and that this may be one reaſon why the 


uſe of the compaſs was not diſcovered 
ſooner; See the article MAGNET, 

ation of the EARTH. The earth has a 
triple motion. 1. A diurnal motion round 
its own axis, from weſt to eaſt, in 
twenty · four hours, which occaſions the 
perpetual ſucceſſion of days and nights. 


It is agreeable to reaſon that the earth 


ſhould revolve about its axis to account 
for the appearance of ſuch a vaſt number 
of ſtars which ſeem to perform their re- 


volutions round the earth in twenty. four 
hours; for the motion of theſe ftars, 


were it real, would be incredibly ſwift 


and beyond all ignition, becauſe thejr 
diſtance in reſpect of us, is almoſt ubs 
and the o»bit they have to run roun jo 


at leaſt 100,c00 miles in a minute. 


See 


the articles DIURNAL and COPERNICAN | 


Syſtem, 75 


4. An annual motion round the ſun in a 


— which produces the different ſeafons, angle, and the cirele bounding light and 


and the lengthening and wa ms, of 
days. We have, under the article Co- 


PERNICAN Syſtem, demonſtrated that the 


earth moves round the ſun : we ſhall 


here explain the phznomeng that ariſe 


ſrom that mation, in conjunction with 


the rotation round its axis, having firſt 


premiſed that the earth in its annual mo- 


tion has its axis ways in the ſame di- 
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che earth is 


s ſome cauſe had exiſted capable 


the plane of the equator. But the ſame 


which poſition, the circle of illumination 


the common ſection of the equator and 


| body of the ſun; but, in Vp, it makes 2 


ouſly great, that they muſt move 


will be 23 + degrees, that is, equal to the 
compliment of the. angle BPS to a right 


equal, — of them being quadrants 3 


N 
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 reQtion, or parallel to itſelf, See the ar. 


ticle PARALLELISM, 

Suppoſe Ef Y c i (plate LXXXII. 
5g. 1.) the earth's orbit, and 8 the fun, 
'T hro? the center of the ſun draw the right 
line 8 > parallel to the common 
Teen of the equator and the ecliptic, 
which will meet with the ecliptic in two 
points . And when the earth ſeen 
from the ſun is in either of the points 
w or S, a right line 8 ꝙ or 8 a, 
joining the center of the earth and fun, 
will coincide with the common ſeRion of 
the equator and ecliptic, and will then he 


perpendicular to A B, the axis of the 


earth, or of the equator, becauſe it is in 


line is alſo perpendicular to the circle 
which bounds the light and darkneſs, and 
thereiore the axis of the earth will be in 
the plane of that circle, which will there- 
fore paſs through the poles of the eaith, 
and will cut the equator and all its pa- 
rallels into equal parts. When the earth, 
therefore, is in the beginning of , the 
ſun will be ſeen in ꝙ, in the common 
ſeftion of the equator and ecliptic, in 


touches both poles z the ſun is vertical 
to the equator, and the days and nights 
are equal all the world over: and this 
will be the ſpring ſeaſon, or vernal equi- 
nox. See the article Equixox. 
The earth in its annual motion going 
through , m, and F towards V, and 


the ecliptic remaining always parallel to 
itfelf, it will no longer paſs through the 


right angle with the line 8 P, which joins 
the centers of the ſun and earth. And 
betaule the line 8 P is not in the plane of 
the equator, but in that of the ecliptic, 
the angle BPS, which the axis of the 
earth B A makes with it, will not now 
be a right angle, but an oblique one of 
66 J degrees, which is the ſame with the 
inclination of the axis to the plane of the 
_ Let the angle SPL be a right 


darkneſs, will paſs through the point L, 
and then the arch BL, or the angle BPI, 


angle. Let the angle BP ZE be aright 
angle; and then the line PE will be 10 
the plane of the equator. Therefore, 
'becauſe the arches B ZE and LT ar 


the ar. 
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po to 23 1 degrees, Take M 
val to 2 T, and through 4 — ; 
and T deſeribe two parallel circles 
TC; MN; the one repreſents the tro- 
pic of tatietr, and'the other the tropic of Eh 
capricotns And the earth being is this 
' ſituations he fun will approach the nears ?; 
eſt * come to the north pole: he 


will ſhje perpendicularly on the poirit -- 
to all the inhabitants under the tropi 
of cancer, when he comes to their meri- 

dians. It is manifeſt that the circle wbich 


fd 


yond the north pole B to L; but to- 
le A, and reaches no farther than 
Through Land F, let two parallels - 
to the equ tor be deſcribed, Theſe wil 
repreſent the polar circles,” and while the 
earth is in P, all that tract of it Which 
is included within the polar circle K L 
continues in the light, notwithſtanding 
the conſtant revolution round the axis. 
On the contrary," thoſe that lye within 
the antarctie circle remain in continual .. . 
darkneſs, Beſides, it is alſo manifeſt, © 
that all the parallels between the equator 
and the arctie efreſe, are cut by the circle 
bounding light anti darkneſs into unequal - 
potions, the Targeſt portions of theſe | 
cireles remaining in the light, and the 
ſmalleſt in daten, but thefe parallels 
which are towards the antarctie circle 
have their greateſt portions in darkneſs, 
and their leaſt in light; and the difference 
of theſe portions will be greater or lels, 
according as the circles" are nearer to the 
pole, or to the equator. Therefore, when 
the ſun is ſeen in cancer g, the inhabi- 
tants of the northern hemiſphere will have 
their days at the lopgeft, and thtir nights 
It the ſhorteſt, and . ſeaſon of the Fear 
vill be ſummer. The contrary of this 
vill happen to the inhabitants of tlie 
fouthern hemiſphere. ' e 
the earth moves on from bf by 27, 
X, the north pole returns, the diurnal 
arches begin gradually to deereale, and 
the nofturnal to increaſe, and of con- 
ſequence, the ſun's rays will fall more 
and more iq, and his heat pro- 
prtionably diminiſhes, tl the earth 8 
comes to of, when, the fun will appear 
.at which'time, the days will again 
equal to the nights to all the inhabi- 
dun of the earth, the circle byunding 


T, and confequently will be * 2 


bounds light and dark ieſs, reaches be- 


ſo likewiſe the ſun at mididey will s 


more properly, the retrop 
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thiough the poles. This wilt be the- 


q”" 83 24 a 


but with this difference, that when the 
tract within the polar circle KL was in 
"continual light while the earth was in V 
now the earth arriving at g, that ſame 


the oppoſite ſpace within the circle F G, 
wilk be in a continual illumination, and 
at the pole A there will be no night for 
the {pace of fix months. Here hkewiſe 
of the parallels between the equator and 
the north pole, the illuminated portions 
are much leſe than the portions which 
remain ia darkueſe; the contrary; of 
which happened in the former 3 


— , 


ar vertical to all the inhabitants that 
ire in thetropie MN fo that is will ap- 
to have deſrnuꝛct towards the ſonth 
rom the parallel T C, to, the parallel 
MN, throught the arch CAN, which is 
forty ſeven degrees. This will be the ſea · 
ſon called winter. | 
Laſtly, as the earth journeys on from 
cancer through Q and to , the fun 
appears to paſs through 2 and c to y, 


| * northern climes begin to return, 
an 


receive more directly the enlivening. 
beams of the ſun, whole meridian height 


does now esch day inereaſe; the days 


now lengthen, and the cedivus- nights 


contract their teſpective arches 


every thing cenſpi 46 #dvaiiee [the de- 
lightul ſeaſon ef "the pring, with the 


equality of days and -Hights, as was 
 ſhewn when the earth was in libra, from 


which point we began to trace its mo- 
9 e 5 

By the third motion of the earth, we 
mean that motion by which the poles of 
the world revolve about the poles of the 
ecliptic, and ocenfion what is commonly 
callet the preceſſion" of tht equinoxes, r 
ore rogrefſton' of the 
earth nodes, See the articly PXECES- 
%%% 
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As to the velocity of the earth's motion, 
2 figure and time in which it per- 
s a revolution round the fun, ſee 
de 8 PERIOD 4 Nr 8 
Nuantt matter in the EARTH. 

153, problem can only be ſolved by 
the principles of gravitation. We know 
the force of gravity towards our earth 
by the deſcent of heavy bodies, or by 
edlculating how much the moon falls 

| | below the * of her orbit : alſo by 
computing, from their motions, how 


tangent in a given time, and how much 
„ — of Jupiter's and Saturn's fatellites 
fall below their tangents in the ſame 


rtion which the gravity of a prima 
—— to the ſun, and of a ſatellite bo. 
- wards its primary, bears to the gravity 
of the moon towards the earth, in their 
reſpective diſtances. Then, from the 
neral law of the variation of gravity, 
— forces that would act upon them 
at equal diftances from the ſun, Jupi- 
ter, 18 and the earth are comput- 
ed 3 which give the proportion of the 
quantities of matter contained in theſe 
different bodies z that is, if we ſup- 
the matter of the ſun to be 1, 
the quantities of matter in Jupiter, Sa- 
turn, and the earth will be reſpectively 
Try, FELT? TEFETE: 1 
ze quantities of matter in theſe bodies 
being thus determined, and their bulk 
being known from aſtronomical obſer- 
vations, it is eaſy to compute their dif- 
ferent denſities. Thus, the denſities of 
the ſun, Jupiter, Saturn, and the earth 
have been computed to be reſpectively as 

the numbers 100, 94 , 67, and 400. 


natural and original ſtate Des Cartes, 
Burnet, Woodward, and Whiſton, ſup- 
poſe to have been perfectly round, 
ſmooth, and equable ; and they account 
for its preſent rude and irregular form 
- principally from the great deluge. See 
: the article DELUGE. 1 
= - Mr. de Buffon, arguing from the ſpheroi- 


8 dical figure of the earth, and the laws 


= of hydroftatics, ſuppoſes that the earth, as 
= - well as the other planets, are parts ſtruck 
off from the body of the ſun by the. col- 
. - * HLfion of comets, and conſequently, when 

7 the earth aſſumed its form, it was in a 


ſtate of liquefaction by fire; Of this, 
ſays he, we will be the more eaſily con- 


vinced, when we conſider the nature of 
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much 4 primary planet falls below its 


time, we are able to determine the pro-— 


Theory of the EARTH. The earth in its 


SKR 
the matter-Contained in the body of the 
earth, the greateſt pſu of — ſand 
8 are vitrified, or vitrifiable ſub- 
ſtances 3 and, on the other hand, when 
ve reflect upon the impoſſibility of the 
earth's being ever in a ſtate of fluidity 
produced by water, ſince there is inf. 
nĩtely more land than water; and be. 
ſides, water has not the power of diſſoly- 
ing ſand, ſtones, and other ſubffances of 
Which the earth is compoſed. How far 
the inequalities in the face of the earth, 
the beds of rivers, lakes, &c.: and the 
various ſtrata in its internal parts, ſerve 
to confirm this hypotheſis, may be ſeen in 
Hiſtoire Naturelle, Cc. tom. 1. by M. de 
Buffon, and in the articles MoUNTain, 
RIVER, STRATA, Cc. 7 
Diameter of the EARTH, See DiamETER, 
Diflance of the EARTH from the Sun, See 
the article D1STANCE, 
Latitude of the Eax'ryu. See LaTiTUp:r, 
Longitude of the EARTH. See LONGITUDE, 
EARTH-BAGS, ſacs a terre, in fortification, 
See the article Sad D- BAGS. 
EARTHING, in agriculture and garden - 
ing, ſignifies the covering of ſhrubs and 
plants, as vines, celery, Cc. with earth, 
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EARTHQUAKE, in natural-hiſtory, a 


violent agitation or trembling of ſome 
conſiderable part of the earth, generally 
attended with a terrible noiſe like thun- 
der, and ſometimes with an eruption of 
fire, water, wind, & c. 

Cauſes of EARTHQUAKES, Earthquakes 
and vulcanos are both produced from 
the ſame cauſe, which may be thus ex- 
plained, Thoſe countties which yield 

reat ſtore of ſulphur and nitre, or where 
ſulphur is ſublimed from the pyrites, are 
by far the moſt injured and incommoded 
by uakes ; for where there are ſich 
mines, they muſt ſend up exhalations, 
which meeting with ſubterraneous ca- 
verns, mult ſtick to the arches. of them, 

as ſoot does to the ſides of our chimnies 3 
where they mix themſelves with the nitre 

or faltpetre which comes out of thele 
arches, in like manner as we ſee it come 

out of the inſide of the arch of a bridge 
and ſo makes a kind of cruſt which will 

very eaſily take fire. 8 

There are ſeveral ways by which this 

"cruſt may take fire, wiz. 1. By the in. 
flammable breath of the pyrites, which i 
a kind of ſulphur that naturally takes 
fire of itſelf. 2. B 0 
vapours to a degr eat, equal to 
of fire and fine, 3. By the falling -: 
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ſome great ſtone which is underminied by 
. water, and ſtriking againſt another, pro- 
. duces ſome ſparks that ſet fire to the 
neighbouring combuſtible matter, which 
being a kind of natural gunpowder, at 
the appolſe of the fire goes off with a 
ſudden blaſt or violent exploſion, rum- 
bling in-the bowels of the earth, ang lift- 
ing up the ground above it, ſo as ſome- 
times to make. miſerable havock and de- 
vaſtation, till it gets vent or a diſcharge. 
Burning mountains and vuleanos are * 
ſo many ſpiracles ſerving for the dil- 

charge of this ſubterranean fire, when it 
is thus preternaturally aſſembled, And 
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ture and conformation of the interior parts 
of the earth, that the fire may 3 freely 
and without impediment from the caverns 
therein, it affembles into theſe ſpiracles, 
and then readily and eaſily gets out from 
time to time without ſhaking or diſturb- 
ing the earth. See the article Vulc AN O. 
But where a communication is wanting, 
or the paſſages are not ſufficiently large 


ſpiracles, without firſt forcing and remov- 
ing all obſtacles, it heaves up and ſhocks 
the earth, till it hath gnade its way to the 
mouth of the vulcano ; where it ruſheth 
forth, ſometimes in mighty flames, with 
— velocity; and a terrible bellowing 
noiſe. . þ 3 EINE «FT Ie? 
- Earthquakes are ſometimes'confined-to a 
narrow ſpace, 'which is properly the ef · 


| ſhake the earth juſt as the exploſion of a 
powder-magazine cauſes a ſenſible con- 
- cuſſion at the diſtance of ſeveral leagues. 
Thus a violent eruption of Etna, will 
cauſe an earthquake over all the iſland of 
Sicily; but it will never extend to the 
diſtance of three or four hundred leagues. 
In like manner, when ſome new vents 
of fire have been formed in mount Veſu- 
vius, there are felt at the ſame time earth- 
quakes at Naples; and in the neighbour- 
of the vulceano; but theſe concuſ- 
hons have never ſhaken the Alpe, nor 
been communicated to France, or other 
dduntries remote from Veſuvius. 
Sometimes they are felt at conſiderable 
- Ciſtances, and ſhake a long tract of ground 
without any eruption or vulcao appear- 
ug. We have inſtances of earthquakes 
which were felt at the ſums me in Eng- 
. „France, Germany, and Hungary, 
and theſe. extend always à great deal 
more in length than in breadth ; the 
nk, on the zſt of Nov. 1755, 
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where there happens to be ſuch a ftruc- - 
and open, ſo that it cannot come it the ſaid 


- feft of the re · action of the fire z 2 | 
on 
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' which deſtroyed Liſbop, extended from 
north to ſouth 2 300 miles with the utmoſt 
violence r it appears to have begun in 
Greenland, ind paſſing outhward was 
perteived in the iſlands of Trinity, Fer- 
ro, Cc. ſome of the weſtern iſles of 
Scotland, in Treland, in the ſouth-weſt 
part of Eagland, Sc. and paſſing under 
the ocean ſhook all Portugal and great 
part of Spain, whence it paſſed to the 
continent of Africa with incredible vio- 
lente, and having ſhook the kingdoms of 
« Fez and Morocco, probably vented itſelf 
in the ſouthern ocean, Earthquakes 
make a tract of ground with more or 
leſs violence im different places, in pro- 
portion as it is remote from the fire; 
and they are almoſt always accompanied 
with a dull noiſe like that of a heavy car- 
- riage rolling along with great rapidity, 
© See Phil, Tr. na 15%. Woodward's Effay, 


and M. de Buffon's Hiſt. Nat. SS. 
Dreadful effects of EARTHQUAKES. Cata- 


nea, a city of Sicily, which was almoſt 
totally deſtroyed in the year 1693, is a 
- melancholy 'ipſtance of the dreadful ef- 
fects of earthquakes.” The ſhock was 
not only felt all over Sicily, but likewiſe 
in Naples and Malta; and it was ſo vio- 
« lent, that people could not ſtand upon 
their legs; and thoſe 'who lay on the 
; pres were toſſed from de to ſide, as 
if on a rolling billow, © The earth opened 
in ſeveral places, throwing vp large quan- 
* tities of water and great numbers periſn- 
ed in their houſes by the fall of rocks that 
were rent from the mountains. The ſea 
« was violently agitated, and roared dread- 
fully : mount ina threw up vaſt ſpires 
of flame, and the ſhock was attended 
with a noiſe exceeding the loudeſt claps 
of thunder. Fifty - four cities and towns, 
with an incredible number of villages, 
were either deſtroyed or greatly damaged; 
and it was computed that near 60,600 
perſons periſhed in different parts of the 
iſland, of whom 18,000 were inhabitants 
of Catanea, In 1746, the city of Lima, 
and port of Callao in Peru, ſuffered pro- 
digiouſly from an earthquake. All the 
buildings of Callao, except one tower, 
vers ſunk in the ſeaz and conſequently all 
the inhabitants drowned: of five and twenty 
ſhips that were in the port, four were car - 
ried a * up the country, and the reſt 
fwallowed up by the waves. At Lima, 
which is a pretty large city, on! 


and twenty houſes remained ſtanding : a 


great number of people were cruſhed to 
death, eſpecially monks and nuns, be- 
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E A Ry 
eauſe their monaſteries were higher, and 
built of more ſolid materials than the 
other houſes. The ſhock laſted fifteen 
minutes, The earthquake which proved 
ſo fatal to Portugal in 1755, did no da- 
mage to Great Britain or Ireland,, tho 
it was felt in both countries, probably 
from its lying very deep under the ſurface 
of the earth, The inhabitants of the city 
.of Oporto were alarmed with a rumbling 
noiſe before the ſhock, by which the 

whole city was ſhaken, ſeveral chimnies, 
ſtones, and croſſes. were thrown down, 
and ſome churches opened at top; the 
river retiring about twenty yards returned 
with great violence, and a horrid noiſe ; 

d two large ſhips lying without the bar, 
the ſea roſe in one great wave and brought 
them clear over the bar, and places that 
were. before dry, into the river. The 
ſame ſhock was equally violent at Ma- 
drid, Seville, and Cadiz, and at this laſt» 
mentioned place the fea roſe in a wave 
between fixty and ſeventy feet bigh, and 
with the utmoſt violence daſhed againſt 
the rocks on the welt, part of the town, 
and againſt the walls with ſuch fury as 
to beat in the. breaſt-work, and about 
eighty yards of the wall in length, broke 
into the town and overflowed the ſtreets, 
by which a great many periſhed, . Ar 


 » Liſbon the firſt ſhock laſted near eight 


minutes with the utmoſt violence, in 
which time almoſt all the public ediſices 
and moſt of the other houſes of that ſy- 
perb capital were thrown down, and up- 
wards of fifty thouſand people buried in 
the ruins, During this ſhock, which was 
attended with ſuch a horrid noiſe, that 
molt people apprehended the diſſolution 
of the world, the earth trembled to that 
degree that people. could ſcarce keep up- 
on their legs. This ſhock in about 2 
teen minutes was followed by another 
no leſs violent, during which the earth 
opened in ſeveral places, and having ſwal - 
lowed whole ſtreets, threw up dreadful 
quantities of fire, water, and ſmoke, At 
the ſame time the water in the river roſe 
vp ſeyeral yards perpendicularly. Several 
veſſels were ſwallowed in the Tagus by 


the agitation of the waters, or ſunk by 


the. fall of the buildings ſituated on the 
banks of that river. Int 
| There is no place of note in the kingdoms 
of Portugal and Algarva but — 2 
- or, leſs in, this calamity, Some of the 
Een mountains have been ſplit, and 
arge meiles of them rolled down into the 
adjacent vallies, At Fare upwards of 
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3000. of tbe. inhabitants were buried in 
the ruins of their houſes, and great part 
ol the 9 Malaga, Port St. Mary, 
St. Lucar, "Fc, were deftroyed. From 
the ſouth-coaſts of Spain and Portugal, 


the earthquake paſſed vnder the ſea over 


to Africa, 3nd __ ed great part of 
the city and port of Algiers, and other 
cities upon the coaſt of Barbary ; and 
. ince then other paris of Africa, and great 
part of Syria have been laid waſte by 
earthquakes. See an account of a ter- 
rible earthquake that happened at Jamai - 
ca in 1692, in Phil. Tr. no 209, and an 
account of other earthquakes in no 462, 
463. See alſo Buffon's Hiſt. Nat. tom, 1. 
Suppoſed effetts of EARTHQUAKES. In 
1758, Mr. Lomongſow. * a paper 
to the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Peterſburg, endeavouring to ſhew, that 
the formation. of metals is a neceſſary 
. conſequence of earthquakes. The inte- 
rior parts of the globe, ſays he, abound 
with ſulphureous matter, which occaſions 
that extraordinary heat, and thoſe fires, of 
. Whoſe exiſtence the vulcanos are evident 
proofs. 'Theſe internal fires, when pent 
up and finding no vent, are . 
violent as by inceaſing the elaſticity of 
the confined air, to give riſe to earth - 
quakes; by the agitation of which are 
occaſioned a multitude of cavities near 
the earth's ſurface. In the formation of 
theſe cavities, it; is pretended, there are 
abſorbed large quantities of foſſile ſub- 
ſtances mixed with vegetable ſalts, pro- 
duced from the decompoſition of the trees 
and plants, whoſe diſſulved ſalts find their 
way by means of the rivers to the ſea. 
No the fire acting in theſe cavities on 
the foſſile ſubſtances, and the vegetable 
ſalts contained therein, reduces the whole 
into a mineral ſtate; after which, the mi- 
nerals ſo conſtituted are in a manner 
diffolyed by the fire, and diſtributed into 
beds and veins, in the manner they are 
found to exiſt in the mine. 
Artificial EAR TH Y AREA. Chemiſtry fur- 
- Niſhes us a method; of making art!- 
. ficial. earthquakes, which: ſhall have all 
the great x of natural ones: this me. 
thod, as it ma; illuſtrate the proceſs of 
nature in the production of theſe terrible 
| 23 ſnall here add. | 
o twenty pounds of iron filings, add 35 


many of ſulphur : mix, work and temper 


the whole together with a little water, ſo 
as to form a maſs. of the conſiſtence of 2 
firm paſte; This, being buried three or 
four feet under ground, in ſ of ET 
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hours time, will have a prodigious effect: 
the earth will begin to tremble, crack and 
ſmoke, and fire and flame will buſt 
Such is the effect even of to cold bodies, 
in the cold ground, and there only wants 


à⁊ a ſufficient quantity of this mixture to 


roduce a true Etna. If it were ſup- 
poſed to burſt out under the ſea, it would 
roduce a water - ſpout; and jf it were in 
the clouds, the effect would be thunder 
and lightening. | 
FASE, among ſailors, See EASING. 
EASEL-PigECEs, a denomination given by 
ainters to ſuch pieces as are contained 
in frames, in contradiſtinction from thoſe 
painted 5 an 
EASEMENT, in law, a-privilege or con- 
venience which one neighbour has of ano- 
ther, whether by charter or preſcription, 
without profit: ſach are a way through 
his lands, a fink, or the like, Theſe, in 
many caſes, may be claimed, 


EASING, in the ſea-language, fignifies the 


ſackening” à rope, of the like: thus, to 

eaſe the bow-line or ſheet, is to let them 
o ſlacker; to eaſe the helm, is to let the 

0 go more large, more before the wind, 

or more larboard, 

EASLOW, a borough of Cornwall, twen- 
2 miles ſouth of Launceſton, which 

ds two members to parliament. 

EAST, one of the four cardinal points of 
the world ; being that point of the hori- 
zon, where the ſun is ſeen to riſe when in 
the equinoctial. See CoMPass, Hokl- 
20, EQUINOCTIAL, &c. * 

Ea$T is alſo frequently compounded with 
other words; as eaſtlindies,. eaft-dial, 
eaſt-wind, Ce. to ſignify their being 
ſituated towards the eaff. See the articles 
IubiEs, Dial, Wind, &c. 

EASTER, a feſtival of the chriſtian church, 
obſerved in memory of our Saviour's re- 
ſurrection. | 
The Greeks call it racxa, 


ſage, applied to tlie jewiſh feaſt 
paſſover, to which the chriſtian feſtival of 
eaſter correſponds. It is called eaſter in 
the Engliſh,” from the goddeſs Eoſtre, 
worſhipped by the Saxons with peculiar 
ceremonies in the mönth of April. See 
the article Passo . 

The obſervation of this feſtival, is as an- 
tient as the very time of the apoſtles, In 


the primitive ages of the church, there 


vere very great diſputes about the parti- 
cular time when this feſtival was to be 
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the Latins, 
þaſcha ; an hebrew word agnifying p0/” | 
of the 


. incluſive, the ru 


eaſter upon the very ſame day the Jews. 
obſerved their paſſover ; and others, on 


the belt Sunday after the firſt full moon 
in the new year. This controverſy was 
determined in the council of Nice, when 
it was ordained that Eaſter ſhould be 


kept upon one and the ſame day, which 
ſhould always be a Sunday, in all ehriſ- 


tian churches throughout the world. 
But though the chriſtian churches differed 


as to the time of celebrating eaſter, yet 


they all agreed in ſhewin 3 re- 


ſpect and honour to this feſtival : hence, 
in antient writers, it is diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of dominica gaudii, i. e. Sunday 


of joy. On this day priſoners and ſlaves 


were ſet free, and the poor liberally pro- 
vided for; The eve, or vigil, of this fe- 
ſtival was celebrated with more than or- 
dinary pomp, which continued till mide 


night, it being a tradition of the church 


that our Saviour roſe a little after mid- 
night; but in the caſt, the vigil laſted 
till cock-crowing. 
It was in conformity to the cuſtom of the 


Jews, in celebrating their paſſover on the 
| fourteenth. day of the firſt month, that 
the primitive fathers ordered, that the 
© fourteenth day of the moon, from the ca- 


lendar new moon, which immediately fol- 


lows the twenty-firſt of March, at which 


time the vernal equinox happened upon 
that day, ſhould be deemed the paſchal 
full moon, and that the Sunday after 
ſhould be eaſter-day ; and it is upon this 


account that our rubric has appointed it 
upon the firſt Sunday after the firſt full 


moon immediately following the twenty- 
firſt day of March, Whence it appears, 


that the true time for celebrating eater, 


according to the intention of the council 


of Nice, was to be the firſt Sunday after 
the firſt full moon following the vernal 
equinox, or when the ſun entered into 


the firſt point of aries z and this was pope 


Gregory's principal view in reforming the 
calendar, to have eaſter celebrated accorde 
ing to the intent of the council of Nice. 


Having firſt found the epact and dominical 
letter, according to the method delivered- 


under theſe articles, eaſter-day may be 
found by the two follwing rules. 


1. To find eaſter-limit, or the day of the 
ſchal full 8 from March 2 


epatt, and if this ſum exceeds 30, take 30 


from it; then from 50 ſubſtract this re- 


mainder, and what is left will be the-li- 
mit 3 if the ſum of the epact, added to 6, 


does not amount to 30, it muſt be ſub- 
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is this: add 6 to the 
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- fAirated from 0% and the remainder is mainder, and there remains 7, which be. { 
[ the limit required ; which is never to ex - ing added to; the limit 38, gives 45 for c 
1 ceed 49, nor fall ſhort of 24. the number of days from the firſt of March 6 
. 2. From the limit and dominical letter, to eaſter · day, both incluſive : hence, al. EB 
J | | to find eaſter-day : add 4 to the domini- lowing 37 for March, there remains the 0 
ik cal letter ; ſubſtra& this ſum from the 14th of April for eaſter-day. Here fol. 10 
| limit, and the remainder from the next los the operation — e 1 
higher number which contains 7 with= © 6+ 6=12) 1 ip or nn . 
| eut any remainder; laſtly, add this re- 5— 12 = 38 = paſchal limit- - ſl 
| mainder to the limit, and their ſum will ominical letter F =6 ꝛẽ mr g 
ive the number of days from the firſt of 6+ 4 = 10, and 38 — 10 28; then A 
Y KMareh to eaſter · day, both incluſive, 35 — 28 27. Ando + © tl 
3 Thus, te find eaſter-day for the year 438+72=45; from ich fubſtraQting by 
1 1754, for inſtance. Firſt find the epatt 31, the number of days in March, a1 
l 6, which added to 6 gives 123 and as J there remains 14, the day of ti 
jt this ſum does not amount to, 30, it muſt - April anſweritig to eaſter<day for the th 
x be ſubſtracted from 50, and the remainder ear 1 %½%ͥc0 ONT J 
: $ is the limit. Then adding 4 te 6, However, to ſive” the trouble of calcu. 
h he number of the dominical letter F, lub- lation, we ſhall here give a table, by which 
4 Hract this ſum, wiz. 10, from the limit eaſter-day may be found by inſpection 
| 38, and the remainder 28 from 35, the till the year 1980, treording to the gre- 
next ſuperior number that contains 7 a gorian or hew ile. ; 4 
certain number of times without any re- e 
Goluen | | ”"DOMLINICAL DEFY BEES: © ef 7 OHH 75 
, . r ee | 
— — — — — — —— — 
I.}April 16 17 18 19 14 18 
II. [April 9 4 : 
III. March 26 2 28 29 24 23 
IV. April 16 17 11 — 1 
V. April 2 | 4 April 
VI. April 23] 424 25|. I 22 
8 VIL,JApril ', OP r 12 | 
VIII. April 4 3 March 28 29 April 1 
IX. April 16 17 18 19 „ 
„ X. April 9 Zoſ⸗ 110 ; 
XI. March 26 27 28 2 25 
XII.|April 16 Me. + | 18 19 15 
J XIII. April 2 4 
XIV. March 26 271 28 2 25 
XV. April 166 101 11 12 | 15 
XVI. April 2 1 4 31 April 1 
XVII. April 23 24 18 19 .- E. ot 
XVIII. April 9 301 11 12 7 8 
„I. XIX. Abril 20March 27 n April 1 


As to the uſe of this table, eafter-day KAVES, in architecture, the margin or 
will be found in the common angle of edge of the roof of an houſe; being the 
meeting of the given dominical letter and lowelt tiles, flates, or the like, that hang 

the golden number; the name of the over the walls, to throw off water to à 

month lying in a direct line with it, to» diſtance from the wall. See the articles 

Wards the left hand. „ Wee | 
'BATON, à town of Buckinghamſhire, EAavEs-LATH, a thick feather-edged board, 

ſituated on the north fide of the Thames, generally nailed round the eaves of à 

oppoſite to Windſor, and famous for its - houſe, for the lowermaſt tiles, ſlates, or 
- collegial ſchool faunded by king VI. ſhingles to reſt on, | k 

being a ſeminary for king's college Cam- EBDOMARIDUS, in eccleſiaſtical writers, 
bridge, the fellows-of which are all from an officer formerly. appointed weekly to 
- this hoo. ſiuperintend the performance 3 
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fervice-in cathedrals; und preſeribs'the - paſſes*by- Beragettz und contiioing' s 
duties of each perſon attending in the choir, — ugh Catwonid; diſeharges it- 


as to reading, fnging, praying, r 
EBION [TES, -nichureh Wies, hetvtics 
of the ſirſt century, ſo called from their 
Jader Enn. 1 d. 1% I n d. 
They held the ſame errors with the Naa - 
reens, united the ceremonĩes of the mo- 
faic inſtitution with the precepts” of the 
goſpel, obſerved both the jewiſh ſabbath 
and chriſtian Sunday, and in celebrating 
the euchariſt, made uſe of unleavened 
bread. They abſtained from the fleſh of 
animals, and even from milk. Ia rela- 
tion to Jeſus Chriſt, ſome of them held 
that he was born, like other men, of 
Joſeph and Mary, and acquired ſanctifi- 
cation only by his good works. Others 
of them allowed, that he was born of a 
virgin, but denied that he was the word 
of God, or had any exiſtence before his 
human generation. They ſaid, be was, 
indeed, the only true prophet, but yet a 
mere man, who by his virtue had arrived 
at being called Chriſt, and the ſon of 
God, They alſo ſuppoſed, that Chriſt 
and the devil were two principles, which 
God had oppoſed to each other. Of the 
New Teftament, they only received the 
goſpel of St, Matthew, which they called 
the goſpel according to the Hebrews. 
See the article NAZAREANS, 


» © ** — _ 


for the devil. See the article Davit, 
EBONY, the wood of a tree ſuppoſed to 

be of the palm kind, which is imported 
from different countries of the Eaſt and 
Weſt-Indies. This wood is extremel 
ſolid, and capable of a fine poliſh and, 
therefore, much uſed in toys and mar- 
quetry. 2: | 
EBRBUHARITES, a kind of mahome- 

tan monks, ſo called from their founder 
Ebrbuhar. 


They make great profeſſion of piety, and 
contempt of the world ; but are account- 

ed heretics by the reſt of the mahome- 
* ans, becauſe they believe themſelves not 
the 


nes to go in pilgrima ge to Mecca. 


the bridle given to the horie by a jerk of 
one rein, when he refuſes to turn. Some 
confound the ebrillade with the ſaccade, 
dee the article SACCADEL 1 | 
As the ebrillade is -a+ chaſtiſement, and 
mak, the ule of it is baniſhed the aca- 
les. fs, 1 aner Pte bo? 
Mo, antiently Inznus, u large river-of 
pan, which, taking its riſe in old Caſ- 
as rung: through Biſcay and Arragon, 


* 


EBLIS, the name uſed by the mahometans 


ILL ADE, in the manege, a check of 


ſelf with great rapidity into the Mediter- 
raneam, about twenty miles below the 
„ eres 2p 
EBULLITION, the ſame with boiling, | 
See-the article: BoIL Ide. 


This term is alſo uſed in a ſynonymous = 


| ſenſe with efferveſcence. See the article 
EFPERVESCENCE: © Won”: 
ECAVESSADE, in horſemanſhip, denotes 
a jerk of the cavezon. See Cavezon. 
ECCANTHIS; the fame with encanthis; 
See the article ENCANTALs, 
ECCENTRIC and ECCENTRICITY, © See 
EXCENTRIC and EXCENTRICITY. | 
——— or Echo. See the article Ecuo. 
ECCHYMOSIS; '«yvuwer;, in ſurgery, an 
extravaſation of Ne olood hed. ole 
betwixt the fleſh and ſkin; an accident - 
too common, after bleeding in the arm. 
There are various degrees of an — * 
moſis, ſo that the arm is hereby not only 
much ſwelled, and of a black and blue 
colour, but is even ſometimes violently 
inflamed with a moſt acute pain, and 
followed either with a fuppuration or in- 
cipient mortification in the limb. This 
accident frequently proceeds from the 
vein's being cut quite aſunder by the 
phlebotomifh, but oftener from the patient's 
uſing his arm too early after bleeding, in 
violent and — exerciſes, in which the 
contractions of the muſcles maketheveins 
ſwell, and force their blood through the 
orifice into the interſtices betwixt the fleſh 
and ſkin, either in a greater or leſs quan- 
tity, in proportion to the degree of vio- 
lence and exerciſe, PTE 
In a flight ecchymoſis, there is little to 
be feared, as the ſtagnant blood may be 
1 diſperſed without any great dif- 
culty by the application of a compreſs 
dipt in vinegar and falt, or in ſpirit of 
wine. Sometimes the blood ſuppùrates, 


which may be promoted by a diachylon- 5 X 


laſter; and when the matter is once 
ught to maturity, it generally makes 
its own way through the integuments, 
- without any incifion ; after Which, being 
| — the wound may be healed by 
a bit of diachylon-plafter. If the ſtag- 
nating blood be very large, there are no | 
hopes left to diſperſe it: then the diſor- 
der is in danget of terminating either in 
a large abſcets or a garigrene : but to pre. 
vent theſe conſequences, the © ſurgton 
ſhould ſcarify, and make little incilions 
upon the hard part to diſcharge the blood, 


4 4 * * 


and then apply diachyxlon- plaſter; and = | 
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ECH 
che voin ie airtady poſfeſſed with 2 


leut inflammation or gangene, it 


de well ſcariſied and ĩaveſted with diſcu- 


. tient cataplaſms. At the ſame time it is 
neceſſary to bleed in ſome other part, and 
to adminiſter. attenuating medicines in - 
ternally till it abates, or the gangrene 

ſpreads no farther. £ 


ECCLESIA, in law, fignifies a church or 


parſonage. See the articles CHURCH 
and PARSONAGE, 


ECCLESILIAS T Es, a canonical book of the 


Old Teſtament, the deſign of which is to 
ſhew the vanity of all ſublunary things. 
It was compoſed by Solomon, who enu- 
merates the ſeveral objects on which men 
| their happineſs, and then ſhews the 
inſufficiency of all worldly enjoyments. 
The Talmudiſts make king Hezekiah to 
be the author of it; Grotius aſcribes it 
to Zorobabel, and others to Iſaiah ; but 
the generality of commentators believe 
this book to be the produce of Solomon's 
| ance, after having experienced all 
the follies and pleaſures of life. 
ECCLESIASTIC, or ECCLESIASTICAL, an 
appellation given to whatever belongs to 
the church: thus we ſay, eccleſiaſtical po- 


lity, juriſdiction, hiſtory, &c, See POLt- 


TY, JURISDICTION, HISTORY, Sc. 
Ecclenaſtical juriſdiction may be exerciſed 
- by. doRors of the civil law, though they 
are laymen. 
ECCLESIASTICUS, an apocryphal book, 
nerally bound up with the ſcriptures, ſo 
called from its being read in the church, 
. eccle/ia,, as a book of piety and inftruc- 
tion, but not of infallible authority. 
The author of this book was a Jew, called 
Jaſus the ſon of Sirach. The Greeks call 
it the wiſdom of the ſon of Sirach. 
ECHAPE, io the manege, a horſe begot 
between a ſtallion and a mare of different 
breeds and countries, 
ECHAPER, in the manege, a galliciſm 
uſed in the academies, - implying to give 
- horſe head. or to put on at full ſpeed. 
ECHAUGET TE, in the military art, de- 
notes a guerite of wood, and of a ſquare 
ſorm. See thi article GUERITE, 
ECHENEIS, in ichtbyology, a genus of 
malacopterygious fiſhes, whereof the bran- 
chioſtege membrane on each {ids contains 


about nine officles or ſmall bones: its 


head is flat on the upper part, and mark- 
with a number of rough tranſverſe 
ftrizz, or ridges. 
f this genus, there is only one known 
ſpeoies, the remora of authors. See the 
_ aiticke Rx MORA. 1 


100% 
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ECH 
CHEVIN,. ſcabinus, in the french and 
dutch polity, a magiſtrate elected by the 
inhabitants of à city or town, to take 
care of their common concerns, and the 
decoration and cleanlineſs of the city, 
At Paris, there is a prevot, and four 
echevins ; in other towns, a mayor and 
echevins. At Amfterdam, there are nine 
echevinsz and, at Rotterdam, ſeven, 
In France, the echevins take cognizance 
of rents, taxes, and the navigation of 
rivers, &c. In Holland, they judge of 
civil and criminal cauſes; and it the cri. 
minal confeſſes himſelf guilty, they can 
ſee their ſentence executed without ap- 


peal. | 
Echevin of the palace, an officer of the 
 houſhold under the firſt race of the 
french kings. 

ECHINATE, or ECHINATED,' an appel- 
lation given to whatever is prickly, there- 

by reſembling the hedge-hog. 

ECHINITES, in natural hiſtory, the name 

which authors call the foſſile centro- 
nia, Frequently found in our chalk pits. 
See the article CENTRONIA, 

ECHINOꝶPHORA, in botany, a genus of 
the pentandria- digynia claſs of plants, the 
corolla of which conſiſts of five vnequal 
patulous petals : it has no peticarpium; 
the general involucrum is 42 turbinated 
figure; and the ſeeds are two in number, 
and of an oblong form. 

ECHINOPS, or Ecnhtworus, GLOVE- 
THISTLE, in botany, a genus of the ſyn- 
geneſia-polygamia-zqualis claſs of plants, 

the flower of which is compound; con- 

- ſiſting of a great number of floſcules or 
ſmall flowers, divided into ſeveral acute 
ſegments : there is no pericarpium : the 
ſeed, which is fingle, is of an ovato- 
oblong: figure, | narrower at the baſe, 
with an obtuſe | hairy apex. See plate 
LXXXII. fig. 2. 2 
Tne roots and ſeeds of this plant are ſad 
to be attenuant and diuretic, 

ECHINUS, in zoology, a name frequently 

uſed for the erinacens; or common hedge- 
hog. See the article Ex1nacevUs- 

Ecainvs, in architecture, a member ot 
ornament near the bottom of the ionic, 
corinthian, and compoſite capitals. 

ECHIUM, viPtR's BUGLOSS, in botan], 

a genus of the pentaudria- monogy nia cht 
plants ; the flower of wbich conßits 

of a ſingle petal, the tube being very ſhort, 

. and the limb erect, growing gradus p/ 

wider at tlie extremity, where it is divi a 
ed into five unequal ſegments ; the b. 


upper ſegwents'are- longer thas the 7 | 
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and the loweſt one is ſmall, acute, and 


| "ab Sh 
reflex 3 there is no pericarpium inſtead 
e 2 the cup becomes rigid, and con- 
© tains. in it four roundiſh and - obliquely 
e accuminated ſeeds, See plate LXXXII. 
* 3. „4 : * ; , 
- . the root of this plant is re- 


commended againſt epilephes : it is alſo 
= a ſudorifie, vulnerary, and preſcribed 
ayainſt the eryſipelas. 


to the ear from ſome ſolid body. 


5 Whereas the undulatory motion of the air, 
- whichconſtitutes ſound, is propagated inall 
_ directioua from the ſounding body, it will 
P" frequently happen that the air, in- per- 
the forming itsyibrations,will impinge againſt 
7 variaus objects, which will reflect it back, 


and ſo cauſe new vibrations the contrary 
way : now if the objects are ſo ſituated as 
to reflect a ſufficient number of vibrations 
back, viz. ſuch as proceed different ways, 
to the ſame place, the ſecond will be there 
repeated, and is called an echo: and the 
greater the diſtance of the object is, the 
longer will be the time before the repeti- 
tion is heard: and when the ſound, in 
its progreſs, meets with objects at differ- 
ent diſtances, ſufficient to produce an 
echo, the ſame ſound will be repeated ſe- 
veral times ſucreſſirely, according to the 
different diſtances. of theſe objects from 
the ſounding body, which makes what is 
called a repeated echo. See the articles 
SOUND — RLam, ' +43; 


echoes, we muſt; conſider that ſound: is 
perceived as coming from that place from 
which, as a center, the pulſes are propa- 
baied., This is well known by experi- 
ence ; but to illuſtrate the matter, let: A 
(plate LXXXIL; fig. 4.) be the center 
rom whence.any ſound is directly propa - 
gated, and ſtrikes againſt any plane ob- 
ſtacle BC, ſufficiently large; draw A F 
perpendicular to B C, and produce it to 
H, ſo that it may be A FF H; the 
ſound reflected will be perceived, as com- 
ing from the point H. For let AE be 


the incident ray, impinging againſt the 
mber or | „ Impinging again 
. obſtacle BC, „. the point E; from E 
Is. draw the ray E D in ſuch a manner that 
\ botany) the angle CED may be equal to the 
nis clas * FE A, or that the angle of inci. 
hi confils "ace may be equal to the angle of re- 
ery on, WY en; then will ED de the reflected ray 
radually ſound, and if produced will paſs thro' 
tis divid- 7 point H; for the angle FE H 
dhe two ED FE A. Therefore in the tri- 
e rh, nge A FE and E FH, ſince the angles 
an | 


* ECHO, a ſound reverberated or reflected 8 


In order to account for the natute of ' 


T 10311 * E OH 5 


10 
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ry 
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of the one are reſpectively equal. t6'the 


angles of the other, and the fide EF is 


common to both, the ſides of one triangle 


will be reſpectively equal to the ſides of 


the other; and therefore HF —= AF. 


Wherefore the reflex ſound will be heard 
by a perſon at D, as coming from the 
point H. As the place of the auditor, 
or point D, approaches towards A, the 


. caſs.will conftantly be-the'fame'wich be- 
| ſpe& to the center of ſound. H; the tri- 


Ingles will Gil] be equal, and all their 
angles and fides reſpectively ; and there- 


fore when D coincides with H, the fe- 


flex ſound or echo willi be heard from the 
point H, which was to be demonſtrated. 
The fame ſound is alſo heard twice by an 
auditor at. D; firſt by the direct ray A D, 


aud ſecondly by the reflex ray A E, D. 
provided the difference between A D and 


AE be ſufficiently great; that the direct 


and reflex ſounds do not, in the ſame ſaen- 


fible moment of time, affect the ear: for 


if the reflex ſound arrives at the ear bea 


fore the impreſſion of the direct found 
ceaſes, the ſound will not be double, 
only rendered more intenſe, + 
From the velocity of ſound it follows, that 


a perſom ſpeaking or utteringa ſentence in 


A aloud, in order to obſerve the echo by 


reflection from the obſtacle B C, ought to 
ſtand at leaſt 73 or 74 feet from it, trat 
is, AF g 54: and ſince at the common 


nate of ſpeaking, we-pronounce not above 
3 fyllables per ſecond; therefore, that 


the echo may return juſt as. ſooh as the 


three ſyllables are expreſſed, e muſſ 


have twice AF equal to 1000 feet, or the 


ſpeaker muſt ſtand about 506 feet from 


E 


the obſtacle B C, and ſo in proportion 
for any other number of ſyllables. 
cho, in architecture, a term applied to 
certain kinds of vaults and arches; moſt 


commonly of elliptical and parabolital fi- 


gures, uſed to redouble ſounds, and pro- 
quce artificial echo es. 
We learn from Vitruvius, that in ſeveral 


— 


parts of Greece, and Italy, 
brazen veſſels artfully ranged under the 


ſeats of the theatres, to render the ſound 


—— 


of the actors voices more clear, and make 


2 kind of echo. A ſingle arch or conca- 


vity can ſcarce ever ſtop and reflect the 
ſound; but if there be a convenient diſ- 


polition between it, part of the ſound that 
is propagated thither, being collected and 
reflected as before, will preſent another 


echo; or if there be another concavity 
oppoſed at a due diſtance to the former, 


the ſound reflected from che one upon che 
| | | other 


there were 
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** latter, Se. n « 
Zeno, in poetry, a kind of compoſition 
wherein the laſt. words or ſyllables of 


being apart, anſwers to ſome 
queſtion or other matter contained · in the 
verſe, as in this beautiful one from Vir · 
gil: | # 


WE 


. je&t-a long conical ſhad 
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Afronamy of . ECLvp8ts, The fon bu 


ing a luminous body, vaſtly larger than 
the earthy will enlighten, ſomewhat more 

than one half of it, 4 — {ray it pro- 
| As repreſent 
ed in plate LXXXIII. n* x. — Si 


the ſan, E the earth, and H B P its co- 


nical ſhadow; . 


A * 
The height or length of this ſhadow, at 


Crudelis 235 — an puer improbus He mean diſtance of the ſun, may be 


The elegance of an echo. confiſts. in giv-_ 
ing a new ſenſe to the laſt words ; which. 
_reverberate; as it were, the motions of 
the mind,. and by that means affect it 
with ſurpriſe and admiration, 
ECHO TER, among muſicians, a kind 


of ſcale or rule, with ſeveral lines there- 


on, ſerving to meaſure the duration and 
length of ſounds, and to find. their inter - 
als and ratios. NE 


* a 


ECLECTICS, eclecbici, antient philoſo— 1 


phers, who, without attaching themſelves 
tao any particular ſect, ſelefted whatever 
appeared ta them the beſt and moſt ratio - 
nal, from each. enn WF ms 
Potamon of Alexandria. was the firſt of 
the eclectics : he lived in the reigns of 
Auguſtus and Tiberius; and being tired 
iih che ſcepticiſm of the pyrrhonians, he 
 «#ſaived upon a ſcheme that yeuld allow 
im believe ſomething, but without 
being ſo implicit as to ſwallowany entire 
„ hypotheſis. iT ; . an 
ECLI SE, in aftronomy, the deprivation of 
tbe light of the fun, or of ſome heavenly 
body, by the interpoſition of another 
heavenly body between our ſight and it. 
Thus, eclipſes of the ſun happen by the 
. moon's intervening between it and the 
+ earth; by which means tbe ſhadow of the 
moon ſa}ls upon the earth, hen the la- 


_ >? titude of the moon does not prevent it, by 


elevating the moon above, or depreſſin 
it below the earth. On the other hand, 
an eclipſe of the moon can only happen 
ben the earth is interpoſed between the 
ſun and it; for then, if the latitude of 
the moon does not prevent it, the ſhadow 
of ide earth may fall on. the moon, and 
- thereby, cauſe either a+ partial or total 
eclipſe. A total eclipſe of the ſun or 
moon is when their whale bodies are ob- 
ſeured; and a partial one is, when, part 
only of their bodies is darkened: again, 
- central eclipſe is when, it is not only 
total, but the eclipſed body paſſes through 
| the center of the ſhadow, | | 


3 


und by this proportion + as the tangent 
of the angle CB P, or the ſemi-diameter 


under which the ſun appears at the earth, 
. ASAG radrust 1's: the length 
of the ſhadow CB = 214.8 ſemi-diame- 


ters of the earth: but when the ſun is at 
its greateſt diſtance," the length of the 
ſhadow C B will be equal 217 of theſe 
ſemi-dia meters. Hence it appears, that 
though the height of the ſhadow is near 


three times as great as che mean. di. 


ſtanee of the moon, yet it falls far ſhort 
.of the diſtance of mars, anf conſequent- 
y can eelipſe none of the heavenly bodies 
but the moon. A a 
Fo find the height of the moon's ſhadow, 
ſuppoſed to be ſimilar to that of the earth, 
and conſequently proportional to the dia · 
meters of the baſes, the proportion is, 
as the diameter of the earth 100 to the 
diameter of the moon 28, ſo is the mean 
. alkitde of the earth's ſhadows 214.8 tothe 
- akitude.of that of the moon 60,4 of 
-theearth's ſemi - diameters The ſhadow 
of the moon therefore will juſt reach the 


earth in her mean diſtance, which it can- 


not do in her apogee ; but in her peri 
it will involve a {mall part of the earth's 
wy ſurface. * 6 a 
Beſides the dark ſhadow of the moon, 
there is another, called the penumbra; 
to repreſent which, let 8 (plate LXXXIV. 
ns a.) be the ſun, T the earth, D the 
moon, K CF and AB E the two lines 
touching the oppoſite limbs of the ſun and 
moon; then it is evident that CF EB 
- will be the dark or abſolute ſhadow of the 
moon, in Which a perſon on the earth's 
ſurface, between Fand E, is wholly de- 
rived of the ſun's light. Again, let 
KBG and AC H be two other lines 
touching the ſides of the ſun and moon 
alternately, and interſecting each oo” 
at the poim 1 above the moon; then 
He, a fruſtum of the cone G1 H, 
be the penumbra above · mentioned, in 
© which à ſpectator on the earth's 5 
face, between F and H, and E _ 
Will ſee part of the ſun, whilſt the 7 
| eclipſed, AN <7 To 
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T0 calculate the angle of the eone HG, 
ee a 


; wen in the oblique triangle 


der which the ſemi-diameter a 
| the ſun; being inſenfibly ſmall, the angle 
BID will'be equal to 1 BS, or K BS, 
equal to the apparent Temi-diameter of 
the ſun. Therefore the part of the pe- 
numbral cone CI B is equal and fimilar 
to the dark ſhadow of the moon. 
Next, to find how much of the earth's 
ſurface can be at any time involved in 
the moon's dark ſhadow, or the quanti- 
ty of the arch EP (plate LXXXIII. 
no a.) let us ſuppoſe the ſun to be in apo 
, and moon in perigeez and, in 
this caſe, the height of the moon's ſha- 
dow will be about 6x ſemĩ · dĩiameters, and 
the diſtance of the moon about 56 that 
is DK=6r, D TG, and TE=1. 
In this caſe alſo, the balf angle of the 
ſhadow I K EI; 50", as being leaſt 
| of all, Then the proportion is: as 2, 
or the ſide TE to the ade TK = 5; fo 
is the fine of the ſemi-angle T K E 
15 50“ to the fine of the angle T E K 
1 19/ 10%. Wherefore TEKTTKE 
=ATE=AEtx® 35 the double of 
which FE is 4* 10% 190%, or 220 miles, 


| the diameter of the dark ſhadow on the 


ſurface of the earth when greateſt. _ 
After a like manger you may find the 
diameter of the l ſhadow at the 
earth, GE F H (plate LXXXIV, n' 2.) 
when greateſt of all, that is, when'the 


apogee z for then will the ſun's apparent 
diameter be equal to 160 237=T 1G, 

the greateſt ſemi-angle of the cone; and 
. thence we ſhall find ID = 


FIS, ond thirefore | 

1 -+I'T a : 

ITG=IGN=TIG= 

double of which -90* '5o'= = 

. 4900 engliſh Miles nearly, for the dia- 
eter of the paivbral 


ſhadow: when 
eateſt. n 
rom the prineiph got. optics it is evident, - 


that if the plate A the moon's orbit co- 


— 
4 


| —— 3. K the _ orbit, | 
enger be an ecliple of the 
un every new-mgon +. thus, if 8 (plate 
IXXXIV. n® 1707 K 2 ſent fun, B 
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/ BIS, the external angle BID is equal | 
to both the joternal and oppoſite an 
1BS and IS B; but 18 B, the angle un- 


SS TS. 
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vuated or depr 


. * 


"RY: 


the moot, and T the eurth, fince the aps 
magnitude or diſc" of the ſun 

nearly” the ſame with that of the moon, 

it myſt neceſſarily be hid or eclipſed as 


„ 


＋ 
. 


often as the new moon came between the 
earth and the ſun; But if, as is really | 
the cafe, the moon's orbit be not in the 


plane of the ecliptic, but inelined thereto 
under a certain angle; there may be 
a new moon, and yet no eclipſe of the 
ſun. To illuftrate this, let ABO DE 
be a circle in the plane of the ecliptic, 
deſcribed at the diſtance of the moon's 
orbit F G H, interſecting the ſame in the 
points B and D, and making an angle 
therewith A BF, whoſe meaſure is the 
arch G C, as being 90 diſtant from the 


_ 


angular points or nodes B and D. Now 


it is evident if the arch G C be ſomewhat 


eater than the ſum of the apparent ſemi- 
iameters of the ſun and moon, then at 
G, and ſome diſtance from G towards B, 


there may be a new moon, and yet no 


_ eclipſe of the ſun; becauſe, in this'caſe, 
the diſe of the 


ed above or below the ap- 

rent diſc or face of the ſun C, to touch 
at, much leſs to hide or eclipſe any part 
thereof. But at a certain point M (ibid.) 


is too much ele- 


in the moon's orbit, the moon will Have 


a latitude” only equa] to the ſum of the 


ſemi · diameters the ſun and moon; 


and, therefore, when the moon is new 
in that point, ſhe will appear to a ſpecta- 
tor in the point Z, to touch the ſun only; 
from whence this point M is called the 
| | ©) ecliptic limit, inaſmuch as it is impoſſible 
earth is in-perihelio, and the moon in a1 0 


there ſhould happen a new moon in an 
part between it and the node B on "a 4 


more thus, in the figure, may be ſeen 
a partial eclipſe at K, and a total one in 
the node itſelf B. eee Y! j 


_ fide, without eclipfing the ſon leſs or | 


What has hitherto been ſaid regards the | 


phenomenon of an eclipſe of the ſun, as 
it appears to a ſpectator on the earth's 
ſurſace, in whoſe zenith the moon then is, 
and where there. is no refration. to alter 
the true latitude of the moon i but when. 
the moon has any latitude, there the pro- 


ceſs of calculating the appegrances of a ſo - 


v4 


lar eclipſe will be ſomethiat mote con 


plex, on account of the variation of the 
,moon's latitude and Joftigitude for every 
different altitude, and conſequently every. 
moment of the eclipſe, 

;/RBFRACTION and PaRALbax. 
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| See the articles © 
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The beſt way of repreſentin a ſolar eclif; 1 
a by a projeRtion of the aan diſc, and — | 
de eden of the dark and ptnumbyal ſha- 


— 


me 8 2 


7 
* ” . 


| 83 
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ator at the diftance of the moon in 


u right line joining the centers of the 


ſun and the earth. In order to this, we 
are to find the dimenſions of the apparent 
ſemi · diameters of the earth, dark ſhadow, 
and penumbra at the diſtance of themoon. 
As to the firft, wiz. the earth's ſemi- 


diameter, it is equal ta the moon's hori- 


rontal parallax. That of the dark ſha- 


dow is thus eſtimated z let C (plate 


LXXXIII. n' 5.) be the center of the 
moon, DB its diameter, D H B its dark 
ſhadow and K A L the penumbral cone. 
Then let E F be the diameter of the pe- 
numbra at the earth, and I G that of the 
dark ſhadow, and draw CG and CE; 
then is the angle CGB=B HC+GCH, 
and ſo & CHEBGC—BHC; that is, 
the apparent ſemi diameter of the dark 
ſhadow, is equal to the difference between 


the apparent ſemi-diameters of the Jun 
and moon. In like manner the angle 


_ECH=DEC+DAC; chat is, the 
apparent ſemi-diameter of the penumhra, 
at the earth, is equal to the ſum of the 
apparent ſemi-diameters of the moon and 


' fun. - Now the ſemi-diameters of the ſun - 


and moon, and alſo of themoon's horizon- 
tal parallax, are all ready calculated for 
their various diſtances from the earth, 
and for the leaſt, mean, and greateſt ex- 


l centricity of the lunar orbit, ip the aſtro- 


nomical tables. Therefore, let AE 


. (plate LXXXIII. n* z.) repreſent a 


imal} portion of the annual orbit, and 


F I the viſible part of the center of the 


lunar ſhadows, which will exactly cor- 
reſpond to the poſition of the moon's or- 


dit with reſpect to the es in the hea- | 
interſection Q__ 


; Iip< 2.  thar the yrout gf perl 
will be the node, and the angle H g E 


the angle of inclination of the lunar or- 


dit to the plane of the ecliptic, which is 
+ About 5%, Hence, if A P QS repreſent 


the diſc of the earth, according to the or- 


-  thographic projection, in the ſeveral places 
& 


„ B, C, D, whole ſemi-diameter-is 


made equal to the number of minutes in 


the moon's horizontal parallax at the ke 
tums of the eclipſe; and if, in the path 
. [of zhe ſhadows in the points g, R, N, 


S. we deſcribe a ſmall circle whoſe ſemi- 
diameter is equal to the difference of the 
ſemi: diameters of the ſun and moon, that 

will be the circular ſection of the moon's 
dack ſhadow at the diſtance of the earth: 
- gain, if a circle is deſcribed on the fame 
- <enter, with a ſemiĩ · diameter equal to the 


— 


w Apm of the ſemi-diameters of the ſun and 
4+ 
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a * as they a peur, or would appear, to 
8 


maoen, it will repreſent the penumbnl 
_ ſhadow, expreſſed by the dotted ares. 
Here then it is evident, that if the Moon, 


when new, WET WTR? 8 N 
- from ihe node, the penumbral ſhadow 
will not fall near the earth's diſc, and ſo 
there cannot poſſibly happen an eclipſe, 
Again, if the moon's diftance from the 
node be equal to @ N, the penumbral 
ſhadow will juſt touch the diſc, and con- 
ſequently g C is the ecliptic limit, which 
may be fonnd by the following analogy, 
VIS. as the fine of the angle N g C = 
30 (the angle of inclination of the 
* orbit to the plane of the ecliptic) 
is to the radius = 90ꝰ, ſo is the logarithm 
of the fide NCT CNN T=62' 10% 
+16 52 +16'237=95' 25” to the loga- 
rithm of the fide g C equal to the ecſip- 
tic limit, which is found to be 16® 36, 
+ beyond which diftance from the node g 
oy can be no eclipſe z and within that 
 Giſtance, if the moon be new, the ſhadow 
will ll on ſome part of the earth's diſc, 
as at B; where all thoſe places over 
© which the ſhadows pal, will ſee the ſun 
eclipſed, in part only” by the dotted pe- 
| e — 9 vn be * 
trally eclipſed in all places over which the 
. . of 0 al paſs, and if the 
moon be new in the node, then will the 
center of the ſhadows paſt over the centcr 
of the diſe, as jepreſented at g. In this 
caſe, if the apparent diameter of the moon 
be greater than that of the ſun, the face of 
© the fun will be wholly eclipſed to all places 
_ over which the center of the ſhadow paſſes; 
but if not, the ſan will only be centrally 
eclipſed, bis circurnference appearing in 
the form of a bright annulus, or lumin- 
ous ring ; the width whereof will be equal 
to che d erence of the diameters of the 
"luminaries. The diſc of the earth, here 
projected, repreſents the caſe of an eclipſe 
on an equino&ial day; A K being the 
- ecliptic, I Q the equator, X V the axis 
of the ecliptic, P'S the axis of the equator, 
P aud 8 the north and ſouth poles, He. 
y this projection the paſſage of ſhadows 
er the earth's diſc may be exhibited for 
- any place of the ſun, or declination 
the moon. a 
As to the calculation of eclipſes of the 


* 


ſun, it is at beſt, but a troubleſome bu#- 
neſs, which depends upon the folloging 
ata: 1. The mean conjunction, 2" 
tom thenee the true conjunction, * 
ther with the place * the luminaries 3 

e apparent time of true * 2 
2. The apparent time of the _ 


* 
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oom at the apparent time of the true 
% apparent time of the viſible conjunc- 
tion. From theſe data, the other quzſita 
may be obtained; ſo that the greateſt 
| wo of the trouble ariſes from the paral- 


xes of longitude and latitude, without. 


which the calculation of ſolar eclipſes 
would be the ſame with that of lunar ones. 
Afronomy of lunar EcLire Bs. Theſe by. 
ing occaſioned by the immerſion of the 
moon into the earth's ſhadow, all that 
we have co do, in order to delineate a lu- 
nar.eclipſe, is to calculate the apparent 
ſemi-diameter of the earth's ſhadow at the 
moon. Thus, let A B (plate LXXXIII. 
ne 6.) repreſent the earth, T its center, 
AEB its conical ſhadow, D C the dia- 
meter of a ſection thereof at the moon; 
and drawing D T, we have the outward 


ug ADT=DTE+DET; ſo that 
D 


E=ADT—DET; that is, the 
angle D TE, under which the ſemi-dia- 
meter of the earth's ſhadow appears at 
the diſtance of the moon, is * to the 
difference between the moon's horizontal 
parallix AD T, and the ſemi-diameter 
of the ſun DET. If, therefore, A E, 

ibid. no 4.) repreſent the path of the 
.earth's ſhadow at the diſtance of the moon 
near the node , and F H a part of the 
lunar orbit, and the ſection of the earth's 
ſhadow be delineated at &g9, B, C, D; 
and the full moon at , I, N, G; then 
it is evident there ean be no eclipſe of the 
moon, where the leaſt diſtance of the 
centers of the moon and ſhadow exceeds 
the ſum of their ſemi-diameters; as at D. 
But where this diſtance is leſs, the moon 
muſt be eclipſed either in part or wholly 
:8at Band g in which latter caſe the 
moon paſſes oyer the diameter of the ſha- 
dow. But in a certain poſition of the 
ſhadow, as at C, the leaſt diſtance of the 
centers NC, is equal to the ſum of the 
lemi. diameters; and conſequently 8 C 
is the ecliptic limit for lunar eclipſes'; to 


ind which, we have this analogy, as the 


ine of the angle N S ©= 3 (the in- 
clination of the moon's orbit to the plane 
of the ecliptic) is to the radius, ſo 18 the 
Jogarithm of the fide NC; 12” to the 
logarithm of the fide CS 12 5 = 
the ecliptic limit. Hence, if the moon 


be at a leſs diſtance from the node & 


than 129 5, there will be an eclipſe; 
therwiſe none can happen. 

I the earth had no atmoſphere, the ſha- 
ir would be abſolutely dark, and the 


* 
* 


Eclirszs 


* 


+ 


moon involved in it quite inviſible ; buty, 
by means of the atmoiphere, many uf n 
ſolar rays are refracted into, and mixed 


wich the ſhadow, whereby the indoy is. 
rendered vifib!s in the midſt of it; un 
of a duſky red colour? * 


For caleulating eclipfes of the moon, the 
following data are neceſſary: x. Her tive 
diftance from the node, at the mean con- 
junction. 2. The true time of the 0; - 
poſition, together with the true placy of 


the ſun and moon, reduced to the eeli 


tic. 3. The moon's true latitude, at th 
time of the true conjunction, and the di- 
ſtance of the luminaries from the earth: 
alſo their horizontal parallaxes, and ap- 
parent ſemi · diameters. 4. The true ho- 
rary motions of the moon and ſun, and 
the apparent ſemi - dia meter of the earth's 
"ſhadow, With theſe data it is eaſy to 
find the duration, beginning, middle, 
and quantity of eclipſes, 1" OED 
of Jupiters ſatellites. See the 
articles'SATELLITE and JUPITER, ' 


ECLIP TIC, in aſtronomy, a great circle 


of the ſphere, ſuppoſed to be dia vn throꝰ 
the middle of the zodiac, making an angle 
with the equinoctial of about 23“ 300, 
which is * ſun's greateſt declination: 
or, more firialy ſpeaking, it is that path 
or way among the fixed ſtars, that the 
earth appears to deſcribe, to an eye placed - 
in the fun. 9 

Some call it via folir, the way of the ſun, 
becauſe the ſun, in his apparent annusl 
motion, never deviates from it, though 
all the planets do, more or leſs. See tlie 
articles GLOBE and ZODIAC. 3 
It is called ecliptic, by realon all eclipſes 
happen when the planets are in or near 
its nodes, See the article Nad. 

The axis of the ecliptic is a right line 
ſuppoſed to pals through the center of the 
ſun, and to be perpendicular to the plane 
of the eclipticz and the points in the 
heavens, to which this axis peints, are 
called the poles thereof; and the great 
circles, paſſing through theſe poles, will 
be perpendicular to its plane, and there- 
fore are called its ſecondaries, and ſome- 
times circles of longitude.” N 
As to the obliquity of the echiptic, or 
angle which its plane makes with that of 


the equinoctial, it is found to vary; the 


mean obliquity being found, by Dr, Brad. . 
ley to be 23“ 28 30, who ſuppoſes this. 


variation may be owing to a nuitition of 


the earth's axis, or to a gradual apa - 
1 ecliptic to the equinoctial, 
at about the rate of 1 in 100 veare. 


2 Ferre. 


* 
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Ectipric, in gzograpby, a great circle on 
the terreſtrial globe, not only anſweri 
to, but falling within the plate of 
celeſtial ecliptic, See GLOBE. 

ECLOGUE, inden, in poetry, 2 kind of 
paſtoral compoſition, or a ſmall elegant 
poem, in a natural ſimple ſtyle. See the 
article Pas TOR AL. | 
The eclogue, in its primary intention, is 
the ſame thing with the idyllium, but 
cuſtom has made ſome difference between 

them, and appropriated the name eclogue 


to pieces wherein ſhepherds are intro- 


duced, and idyllium to thoſe written like 
eclogues, hut without any ſhepherds 
in them. The eclogue then is properly 
an image of paſtoral life, upon which ac- 
'count the matter is low, and its genius 
humble. Its buſineſs is to deſcribe the 
loves, ſports, piques, jealoufies, int iguee, 
and other adventures of ſhepherds; ſo 
that its character muſt be ſimple, the wit 
eaſy, and the expreſſion familiar. Then 
the true character of the eclogue is fim- 
plicity and modeſty z its figures are neat, 
the paſſions tender, the motions eaſy, and 


though ſometimes it may have little tranſ- 


ports, and deſpairs, yet it never riſes ſo high 
as to be fierce or violent. Its narrations are 
ſhort, deſcriptions little, the thoughts inge - 
nious, the maoners innocent, the language 
pure, the verſe flowing, the expreſſions 
lain, and all the diſcourſe natural. 
he models in this ſort of poetry are 
'Theocritus and Virgil, wha both have 
ſome eclogues of a lo'ty character. The 
eclogue therefore occaſiqnally raiſes its 
voice: yet M. Fontenelle blames ſome 
modern pqets for having made matters of 
high concern the ſubje of ſome of their 
. £:logues, and cauſed their ſhepherds ſing 
the praiſes of kings and heroes. The 
Italians are thought faulty in this reſpect, 
For aiming generally to be too witty or 
ſuperbe in their ſtyle ; however, ſince the 
eſtabliſnment of the Academy of Arcadj- 
ans at Rome, the taſte for eclogues has 
been greatly improved amongtt them. 
Some imagine the name eclogue to have 
been originally applied to ſuch poems as 
were wrote in imitation of others: fuch 
are the Eclogues of Virgil, which are only 
imitations of Theocritus. 
Ec Loc ue is alio appiied to certain compo- 
ſitions in proſe: ſuch are thoſe of Strabo, 
Diodorus, Sc. in which ſenſe, the word 


fignifies only an extract, or cNettion. 
ECOUTE/, in the manege, a pace or mo- 


tion of a horſe, when he rides well upon 
the hands and the heels, is compatlly put 


« 


* 


* 


1 
vyon his haunches, and hears ar liſtens to 

heels or ſpurs, and continues duly ba- 
lanced between the heels, without throw. 


ing to either fide. This happens when a 


horſe has a fine ſenſe of the aids of the 
| hand and heel. 

ECPHORA, in architefture, commonly 
ſignifies the diſtance between the extremi- 
ty of a member or moulding, and the 

naked of the column, or any other part it 
projects from. | 

ome authors, however, account for the 
ecphora from the axis of the column, 
and define it to be the right line inter- 
cepted between the axis and the outer- 
moſt ſurface of a member or moulding. 

ECPHRACTICS, in medicine, remedies 
which attenuate and remove obſtructions. 
See the articles ATTENUANTS and DE- 
OBSTRUENTS, * 


ECPIESMA, in ſurgery, a ſort of fracture 


of the cranium, when the bones are much 
ſhattered, and, preſſing inwardly, affect 


the membranes of the brain. 
ECPIESMA, in pharmacy, fignifies the maſs 
remaining after the juices of vegetables 
have been preſſed out: and, in this ſenſe, 
is the ſame as magma, It ſometimes fur- 
ther imports the juice preſſed out, 
ECPIESMUS, are, in the antient 
_ writers of medicine, a word uſed to ex- 
_ a diſtemperature of the eye, con- 
ſting in a very great prominence of the 
entire globe of the eye, which is, as it 
were, thruſt out of its ſocket or orbit, by 
a great flux of humours, or an inflam- 
mation, Ray; RIG. 
ECSTATICI, gal an, in grecian anti- 
quity; a ſort of diviners, wha were caſt 
into trances or ecſtaſies, in which they 
lay like dead men, or perſons aſleep, de- 
prived of all ſenſe or motion, but after 
fome time (it may be days, or montlie, 
or years, for Epimenides the Cretan is 
reported to have lain in this poſture ſe- 
venty- five years) returning to themſelves, 
gave ſtrange relations of what they had 
ſeen. and heare. 3 
ECTASIS, in grammar, the ſame with di- 
. aſtole. See the article DIASTOLE. 
ECTHESIS, in church-hiſtory, a conſeſ- 
fion.of faith, in the form of an edif, 
publiſhed in the year 649, by the emperor 
Heraclius, with a. view to pacify the 
troubles occaſioned by the eutychian he- 
reſy in the eaſtern church. However, 
the ſame prince revoked it, on being in- 
formed that pope Severinus had condemn- 
ed it, as favouring the monothelites; de- 
claring at the ſame time, that Sergius, 
5 IN” patriazca 
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patriarch of Conſtantinople, was the au- 
thor of it, See the article TE of 
Conflance. 


ECTHLIPSIS, «0X4, among latin 


pry" a figure of proſody where - 


y the m at the end of a word, when the 
following word begins with a vowel, is 
elided, or cut off, together with the vowel 
ing it, for the ſake of the meaſure 
of the verſe : thus they read mult” ille, 
for multum ille. *. 
The reaſon of an ecthlipſis, which in la- 
tin verſe ought always to take place when 
the immediately following word begins 
with a vowel, is to prevent the harſhnoſs 
of an hiatus, or concourſe of vowels. 
ECTROPIUM, in ſurgery, is when the 
""eye-lids are inyerted, or retracted, ſo as to 
ſhew their interpa] or red ſurface, and 
cannot ſufficiently coyer the eye. Some- 
times this is a ſimple er original diſorder, 
and ſometimes only a ſymptom, or con- 
ſequence of another, as an inflammation, 
farcoma, tumour, Sc. When the diſor- 
der is fimple, or original, it generally 
ariſes from a contraction of the Kin of the 
eye- lid, by the ſcar of à wound, ulcer, 
burn, Cc. or from an induration and 


— 
by 


contraction of the ſkin after an inflamma- 


tion; and ſometjmes jt may proceed, in 
a great meaſure, from the ule of aſtrip- 
gent collyria injudiciouſly applied, in 
diſorders of the eyes. 7 
The cure of this diſorder conſiſts in eſon- 
gating, or relaxing, the external ſkin of 
 theeye-lid-ſo as to cover the eye. When 
the diſorder is recent, it will be beſt to 


try the application of emollients, ſuch as 


the vapours of hot milk or water, oil of 
almonds, or olives, mucilage of quince- 
ſeeds, hare's foot, ung. dialthææ, &c. 
to be continued for ſeveral days on the 
ſcar, or contracted ſkin of the eye-lid, 
which muſt be often extended, either u 

wards or downwards, according as the 
diſorder is in the upper or lower lid. 
And every night, when the patient goes 
to bed, it will be proper to bring the eye- 
lids cloſe. to each other, and to 1eftrain 
them cloſe by plaſter, compreſs, and 
bandage, to be renewed every night. If 
none of theſe means take effect, it will be 
proper firſt to make a ſemilunar incifion 
in the external ſkin of the eye-lid, next 
us tarſus; making the angles of the inci- 
ion downwards in the upper lid, and up- 
ward in the lower lid, that the ſkin may 


be elongated, If the ſkin does not appear 


to be let out enough by one inciſion, two 
"7 three more muſt de made, running pa · 
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-rallel to the firſt, and about the diftanee 
of a ſmall packthread from each other, and 

when theeye-lid is thus ſofficiently elonga- 
ted, the inciſions muſt firſt be ſtuffed with 
dry lint, and then — — 1 with * 
nerary ungent; and laſtly, a pi 
ſticking plaſter ſhould be AN 
margin of the eye · lid, to keep it extended 
either up or down z which method ſhould 
be continved till the eye-lids ſhut cloſe. 
When the diſorder ariſes from an inflam- 
mation, or' fleſhy exereſcence within the 
eye-lid, the inflammation muſt be remov- 
ed, and arming the eye with a defenſitive 
you the excreſcence muſt be removed 
by lapis infernalis. When the ſkin of 
the eye-lid has continued violently diſtort- 
ed from the patient's birth, there are ſel- 
dom any hopes of curing it. | 
ECTYLOTICS, in pharmacy, remedies 
proper for conſuming calloſities. See the 
article CALLUS. 8 
EC TYPE, dur, among antiquarians, an 
iinpreſſion of a medal, ſeal, or ring, or 
a figured copy of an inſcription, or other 
antient monument. 10 
ECU, or Escu, a french crown, for the 
value of which ſee the article CoIN. 
ECUSSON, in heraldry, a little eſcutcheon. 

See the article ESCUTCHEON. EE 
EDDISH, or EAbisu, the latter paſtu 
or graſs that comes after mowing, or 

eaping; otherwiſe called eagraſs, earſh, 
and etch, 5 
EDDY-TiDe, or EDDY-WATER, among 
ſeamen, is where the water runs back 
contrary to the tide ; or that which hin- 
ders the free paſſage of the ſtream, and 

ſo cauſes it to return again. N 
Epbby wind is that which returns, or is 

beat back from a ſail, mountain, or any 

thing that may hinder its paſſage. 
EDGE, in general, denotes the fide or 
border of a thing; but is more particu- 
larly uſed for the ſharp fide of ſome wea- 
pon, inſtrument, or tool: thus we ſay, 
the edge of a ſword, knife, chiſſel, Oc. 
In the ſea- language, a ſhip is faid to edge 
in with another, when raking up to it. 
EDGINGS, among gardeners, the ſeries 
of ſmall but durable plants, ſet round 
the edges or borders of flower-beds, &c. 
The beſt and moſt durable plants for this 
uſe is box, which, if well planted, - and 
rightly managed, will continue in ſtrength 
and beauty for many years, The ſeaſons 
for planting theſe are the autumn and very 
early in the ſpring ; and the beſt ſpecies 
for this purpoſe is the dwarf dutch box. 
The edgings of box are now only ns 
: IBS oh ; * e 
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ad on the fides of borders next walls, 
not, ats was L faſhion, 
all round borders, or fruit · beds, in the 
middle of gardens, unleſs they have a 
gravel-walk between them, in which caſe 
i ſerves to the earth of the borders 
from waſhing down on the walks in hard 
rains,. and fouling the gravel, Daiſies, 
+ thrift, or N and chamo- 
mile are alſo uſed, by ſome, for this pur - 
, poſe z but 7 Eten out of form, and 
require yearly tranſplanting. 
EDIC rr in matters of pc Ys an 
order or inſtrument, 2 ſealed by 
a prince, to ſerve as a law to his ſubjects. 
We find frequent mention of the edits of 
the prætor, the ordinances of that officer 
in the roman law. In the french law, 
the edicts ſeveral _ z ar im- 
| ting a new law or regulation ; others, 
2 = ion of new offices; eftabliſh- 
ments of duties, rents, &c. and ſome- 
times articles of pacification. In France 
. edicts are much the ſame as a proclama- 
tion is with us, but with this difference, 
that the former have the authority of a 
law in themſelves, from the power which 
iſſues them forth; whereas the latter are 
only deedlarations of a law, to which they 
refer, and have no power in themſelves, 
Edicts can have no room in Britain, be- 
cCauſe that the enacting of laws is lodged 
in the parliament, and not in the king, 
Edifts are all ſcaled with green-wax, to 


ſnew that they are perpetual] and irre voc - 


able. 
EDIFICE, the ſame with building. See 
- {the article BUILDING. ED 


_ EDILE. or Bol E. See ZEDILE, 


EDINBURGH, the capital city of Scot- 


land, ſituated about one miſe ſouth of 


Leith and of the frith of Forth, eighty- 
two miles north weſt of Newcaſtle, and 


about four hundied north weſt. of Lon- 


don: weſt long. 3%, and north lat. 560. 
Here the parliament of that antient king- 
dom uſed to aſſemble, before its union 
with England; and here the ſupreme 
courts of juſtice for North Britain are ſtill 
held. It has likewiſe a celebrated uni- 
verſity, and exceeds all the cities of the 
world, for the loftineſs of its buildings, 
which afe all of hewn ſtone, ſaſhed, and 
ten, eleven, or more ſtories high: it is 
alſo remarkable for the ſpaciouſneſs of 
its High- ſtreet, its Caſtle, the palace of 
Holy rood-houſe, &c. ' | 
EDITOR, à perſon of learning, who has 
- the care of an impreſſion of any work, 
particularly. that of an antient author 3 


„ 
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and thus Eraſmus was a great editor 3 the Joy. 


Vain docters, Scaliger, Petavius, F. Sir. 
mand, biſhop Walon: Mr. Hearne, Mr. 


editors. | 
MOND'S BURY. See Bua. 


bas employed the thoughts and pens of 
the gr v4 men: e, the archbiſhop 
| er, Mr. Crou- 
ted on this 


gf? ©» 


The principal aim of parents ſhould be, to 
| 8 ſphere of life their children are 
deſigned toaQtin ; what education is really 
ſuitable for them; what will be the con- 
ſequence of neglecting that; and what 
chance a ſuperior education will give 
them, for their advancement in the world, 
Their chief ſtudy ſhould be to give their 
children ſuch a degree of knowledge, as 
will qualify them to fill ſome certain poſt 
or ſtation in lifes in ſhort, to fit them 
for an employment - ſuited to their condi- 
tion and capacity, ſuch as will make them 
happyin themſelves, and uſeful to ſociety. 
The education of a nobleman ſhould con- 
tain every thing that is both uſeful and 
ornamental. Next to languages, he ought 
to be inſtructed in philoſophy and hiftory, 
articularly the hiſt 
He ſhould alſo be made acquainted with 
the cuſtoms, laws, and manners of dif- 
ferent ſtates, but more eſpecially with the 
conſtitution of his own country, To this 
ſolid learning ſhould be added the embel 
liſnment of polite literature, poetry, paint- 
ing, and muſic; and, to complete the 
education, dancing, fencing, riding, and 
architecture. 

As to the education of gentlemen, the 
plan above laid down will in general hold 
good. Every gentleman of fortune ſhould 

certainly give all his ſons the education 

of gentlemen ; but the eldeſt ought to be 
grated with every ornament. Parents of 
this claſs, beſides carefully attending to 
.the genius, temper, and inclinations 0 
their younger ſons, ſhould reſolve on an 
employment ſuited to them; which being 
ſetiled, they are to purſue their educa- 
tion accordingly, - The three learn 

profeſſions, divinity, law, and pby ſic, 
require each a ſpecies of learning proper 
to itſelf. But beſides theſe, the ſea, the 


noms ind the ks win ci 


ory of his own nation. 
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other. genteel employments Ty Bs 
them to engage ins and 1225 — : 
of conſidering their 


not only the a 
fortune, hut A to their — 


temper and inclinations. , 
As many among the mereantile claſs are 
deſcended of the beſt gentlemen's families, 


and as intermarriages are frequent be- 


tween them, it is highly pro that their 
children ſhould be genteelly educated, 
However, eyen in this, — ſhould 
be had to their own fortune, and the real 
* — before them 2 for nothing can 
a greater misfortune than to educate a 
boy Ake a fine gentleman, and not, be 
e to fu port it. A learned education 
n „in the caſe before us] but 
reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, 
and drawing, are extremely ne 
rather abſolutely neceſſary. 4. 
With regard to manners, the quali ” 
eat 


ſhould be cautioned never to fink ben 


their rank 3 and while- they learn to be 

humble, they muſt catefully avoid being 

mean. The gentry ſhould 

near to the quali 4 good behaviour, and 
els, as and as tothe trading 


politen 
- pct of the people, .they. ſhould be taught 
that every t ing coarſe, yulgar, and mean 
1s highly unbecoming them; is not only 


abuſing the faculties providence has fur- 


niſhed + them with, -but is debaſing their 
nature. 


Before we conelude. this article, i it will be 
proper to, take notice of the impropriety 
and inconvenience of not teaching young 


people to think and act of themſelves. 
The art of a governor, and the leſſons of 


a preceptor, change a child into a — 3 5 


they infuſe into bim a greater ſhare of 
knowledge than he rad 
luppoled to haye at his age. But this 


very child, ben he arrives to that ſage 


of life in which he, muſt think, ſpea 


and a of himſelf, is ſtripped all of a ſuds : 


den of his premature merit, His ſummer 


is far from anſwering the fine bloſſoms of 

his pri ing. The too ſolicitous education 

be bas received, becomes rather prejudi- . 

cia] to him, Ling of its being te oc- | 
is 


cahon of hi 


lipg into  the-dangerous 
habit of letting othe — 


e think for him. 


wind has — an internalblazi- 


neſs, which. makes him wait for external 


impulſes to reſolve.and to act. The mind 
contracts a lazipeſs with as much facility _ 


4 the legs and feet. A man Who never 
irs without the tance of ſome vehicle, 
becomes ſoon incapable r vſe 
of bis legs, As A perſon that been con- 


* 
* 


The ſolution here { 
approach as 


d be naturally 


00 bred up with leſs 
1 236 _ 40 of 05 
mind He learns” to eo 
and 4. vt - himſelf, in the ſame 
manner 1. . RI are learned. At 
length be attains to argue and reſolve 
ea by mere dint of reaſoning and re- 


on the cauſe of his deception, 


| pa t 7 — convince him of, the error 


of his j jud gment. 


EDULCQRATION, in pharmacy, the 


ſame with gulcifying. See 


dhe article 
DULCIFYING, . 


ran in chemiltry, the . | 
g or e Fa- 


ing, by a waſhing 
rc | the ſalt that an 


Im- 
, pregnated wit] — thoſe N may bo left 
adhering to a 


ter rations 
See the article . e 100 


only, aod ig — a kind. of hott 


one, the faling adbering to 


not ſoluble in — being by that => 
ſtruum taken up, and eaten off. from #1 
body, and. the ieren afterwards 

rated from the remaining ſolid, either by 


ſubſidence. ar filtration. See the article 


. 2 | 0 * 

is proper is operation to £ arge 

hy deter o Ar. body to be edulcorat- 
by poundin e r,; that the 

las may Raye the (peedier ſucceſs 3 

and for this purpoſe | it Gould always be 

kept ſtirring wit ick, while the water 

is on thi wp the parts of the body 

be edul which otherwiſe would 

2 ft "pin ta the bottom, may he 


made equally, at ope img of other, con- 
tiguous to the, 8 of the. edulcopat- 


ing fluid, by v the ſolutions are 
greatly le then Belles water: is, in 


 lome.caſes, requiſite z for the heat of thay, 
by the inwyard motion and rare faction it 


oecaſions, otes in an extraordinary 


manner. ſaline ſolutions, Very. frequent 
| eee this operation are peceflary ; 
and, after all. à nige experiment w L al- ; 


7 . «te pal} portion af fle ar- 1 
ai | 
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of murana. Fes MR Np. J 


The common eel. ig the funple 


murzna, with the! ar Ne * 


bas three fas ix, tuo. pectotca 


ee oh abe — 


of, is in metals 
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diſtanee from the head, runs along 
the back to the tail, and comes up again 
continuous as far as the anus: the extre- 


mity of this fin, which forms what may 


bed called the tail, is neither round nor 

—_— but ſubacute. See plate LXXXV, 
. | | 

15 is common in all our freſh waters, 

ponds, ditches, and rivers; and its ge- 

neral ſtandard is about two feet in length, 

though ſome are often caught much 


larger. 


The fat of eels is accounted. vulnerary, 
good in an alopecja, caſes of deaf- 


and 

neſs, and the hzmorrhoids. 

Eel-fiſhing is of divers kinds, as ſnig- 
ling, ing, Nc. See FISHING, 


ſilver- eel may be catched with ſeve - 


ral ſorts of baits, as powdered beef, lobs, 


or garden-worms, minnows, hens guts, 


fiſh-garbage, &c. The moſt proper time 
for taking them is in the night, faſten- 

© ng your line to the bank+fides, with your 

laying hook in the water: or a line may 
be thrown with tore of hooks, bait- 
ed and plummed, with à float to diſcover 
where the line lies, that they may be ta- 
ken up in the morning, 


Microſcopic EELs, thoſe diſcovered by the 
in pepper-water and other in- 


microſeo 
fuſions of plants, as well as in the ſeed of 


moſt animals. See ANIMALCULE, 


They are otherwiſe called capillary eels, 


or enchelides. See ENCHELIDES, | 
Sea-EkL, anguilla marina, a fiſh otherwiſe 
called conger ; being 'a ſpecies of mu- 
ræna, with the upper edge of the back- 
fin black. See the articles CONGER and 
MURAZ@NA. K 


EEL-BACKED, an appellation given to ſuch - 


horſes as have black liſts along their back. 
EEL-PovuT, the engliſh name of a fiſh of 
the gadus-kind, with three fins on the 


Back, cirri at the mouth, and the two 


jaws equal; the generality of authors 
call it muſtela fluviatilis, See Gapvs, 
EEL SPEAR, a forked inftrument with three 


or four jagged teeth, uſed for catching of 

eels : that with the four teeth is beſt, 
which they ſtrike into the mud at the bot- 
tom of the river, and if it ftrike againſt - 


any ells, it never fails to bring them up. 
EFFARE/, or ErFraYe', in ldry, 
term applied to a beaſt rearing on ito 

? s, as if it were frighted or provoked, 


EFFECT, in a general ſenſe, is chat which 


reſults from, or is produced by, any cauſe. 
See the article Causs. | 
EFFECTS, in commerce, law, &c. the goods 


| roſſeſſed by any perſon, whether moye- 
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able or immoveable. See CHaTTELs, 
Errors, in the manepe, the motions of 
the hand that ſerve to conduct the horſe, 
See the article ADs. 7 | 
There are four effects of the hand, or 
four ways of making uſe of the bridle, 
Vi. to puſh a horſe forwards, to give 
him head, to hold him in, and to turn 
the hand either to the right or left, 
EFFECTIONS, -in geometry, are uſed in 
the ſame ſenſe. with the geometrical con- 
ſtruction of propoſitions, and often of 
problems and practices, which, when they 
are deducible from, or founded upon, 


' ſome general — are called the 
geometrical ions thereunto belong- 


Ing. 
EFFERVESCENCE, ia a general ſenſe, 
fignifies a flight degree of ebullition in 
liquors expoſed to a due degree of heat: 
but the chemiſts apply it to that in- 
teſtine motion excited in various fluids, 
either the mixture of fluids with 
others of a different nature ; or by drep- 
ing ſalts, or powders, of various kinds 
into fluids. | 
The two moſt common oppoſites, acids 
and alkalies, on being mixed, cauſe a 
great ebullition, or frothing, but no 
great heat: but the ſolution of ſome 
metals in aquafortis, cauſe intenſe heat, 
and emit flame, The mixing aromatic 
oils with acid mineral ſpirits, actually 
kindle and burn with violent exploſions ; 
and ſome vegetable ſubſtances, putri- 
ſying with moiſture, will, ſometimes, 
heat ſo as to kindle whatever lies dry 
about that part of the heap where the 
—— happens. ; 
, efferveſcences are diſtinguiſhed 
into hot and cold; that which pro- 
- duces heat in the ſubſfances ſo mixt, it 
called a hot efferveſcence, ' but if no heat 
is excited, it is called a cold efferveſcence. 
Among the mixtures that excite a cold 
efferveſcence, is that of powdered coral 
mixt with diſtilled vinegar ; which is ac- 
counted for hence, by Chauvin, that the 
pores of the coral being very great, 1 
may be eaſily diſſolved in the acid ſpirit, 
wi any great friction, or colliſion 
of the parts, ſuch as would be neceſſary 


a to generate any confiderable heat. 
ind 5 bod 


The principal bodies in which efferveſcen- 


ces happen, according to Boerhaave, are, 


1. Native vegetable acids, as moſt juices 
of trees, ſhrubs, and plants that run in 
the ſpring 3 moſt juices of unripe ſum- 
mer fruits; particular juices, remaining 
acid when lipe, as of oranges, _— 
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P lemon, thimarinds, 'forrel, wood-forre) ; EFPTCIENTS, in arial, the fame 


om fermented acid vegetables, As the meals with factors, See FACTOR. S 
- when they turn ſour; rheniſh and Mo- EFFIGY, Meier, the it, figure, or 

ſelle wine, and tartar V getables twice & re 2 2 2 a perſon. 1 
i ORESCE 

fermented z native and diffilled vinegars z CE, amo ficians, 
e ug py 
= the acids of animals from uy or arid the ſame 1 exanthema. e the ar- 
= vegetable ee as in e, four fiele Exau THEMA. 

milk, Whey, tter-milk, % e na- EFFLUENT FEVER, the. fame with! ar 
9 tive acids of foſſils ; as the acia of ſul- "inflammatory one. See the article IN. 
. phur, alum or vifriof; or thoſe acids bh Fraun TRY. 
of they lye concealed in ful bur, 7 110 ol EFFLUVIUM, in . 0 much 
* ſtones; or as thence, chen by a'vio- uſed b hileſophers an "phybicians, to 
*q ko ny or a ftroriger 105 3 in the "exp reſs the minute, articles, which ex- 
* ſpirit of we ſalt, alum, vittiol, 5 1 fron moſt, if not all, terreſtrial 
9a ulphur;- 3. True fixed ed alkalies, mag bodies in form of * ſenſible vapours. See 
5 of any vegetable matter, by burning t e the articles Varour and EXHALATION. 


more Vela alkalies, whether ſpo nta - Sametim es indeed, theſe effluvia become 


neous, as in gaxlic, onions (curvy 3 vibe d are ſeen aſcend; in form 
muſtard, & Ec produce by þ 1 7 2 K; conſtituting — in anj- 


from auwimal or . peel, or n qd, plants, makes the matter of 
procured from the fame by dittihation . dee PERSPIRATION, 

* burnin £ '4+-, Certain bodies op 2 ca exceed the ſubtility of the * 
pro perly call ed 


of zgretin therewit in fermehting w h Boyle tells. us, that havi 
acids: "theſe are al oſt Al the * [5-4 25 e Open air g cextain —— 2 1 
bones, chalk, clays, , eral, crab-eyes, Fay of, aſa foet he ey its weight . 9 
earths, horns, hoofs, nails, pearls, ſhells, 727 ſhed oy. the, eighth part of 2 | i 
how wa teeth. F. *he.Jeyen metals, - p in fn om A if we ſupe 
e ſemi-metals e bülmutb, hat aring, that time a man 
lapis calaminaris, lapis ha tites, 5 Paz aſa ſoetida at the, diſ= 
en it le appear that its 


alkalies, only on afcou SS: fp lante, and other * 


Hence we have four Fenetil rules, 

1. The bodies of the firſt 8 conn: X bonds tne bart of an inch | 

ly. make ar efferveſtence With s 12 . magnitude. : 
| Tie of mineral ſubſtances are 


ter, more or lels ; or a8 they jane wank oe call eams z- and when collected in 
erin of The ic 5 N mines, or other cloſe places, damips, See 
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hens e eee Dans. ak ; 
e acrimony a full a. 1gnant effluvia are a | | 
tiration) is generally ther . The ſicians, as the cauſe of Rows by i 
bodies of the firſt can make an efferveſ- 3 er contagious. diſeaſes; as the jail- 
cence with thoſe of the fourth, 0 at the einper, Folpital, fever, and the like. 


end of the ſaturation, vi eee are i Gl x 151 LAGUE and Hosrirar FEVER. : 


produced.” 3. The bodies of the Efflumia iſſuing from corrupted ſub- 
claſt act in = ſame . 1 17 ſtances, 5 Wh to the Oer Dr. 
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tir, fourth, and fifth elaſſes, be TY: [et ſu Ae Wirte only combined with 6 
ed rogethe, ure ſcarce found * e nx Aline. parts of the body: for this = 
effery eſcence. proce when ſingle, is perhaps imper- = 


IrrnonecancE in vinkae: 'A term ap- E to our ſenſe of ſmelling; and, 
N by Portzius -and others, to en-diveſted of theſe ſalts; is never peſ- 
ify that working of, wine which is H ntial : ſo that the deleterious effluvia 
ſome improperly u called fermentation, rotten ſubſtances ſeem. to conſiſt of a 

thereby confounding two very. differe t certain. combination of the ſulphureous 

things, Lee the article F ERMENTA- with the ſaline principle, which united, : 


—.— Walls not ouly become the moſt irritating ſti - 
ſu 'FICACIOUS, 2 term Id by divines, owl to the nerves, but a& upon the hu - 
mining in ſpeaking of grace; importing ſuch jours as a putrid ferment, in e 
eitrons, Fink 26 heck fails to produce its effect. eir corruption. 

emons, l _ 33 x 


Cavir SION, in a general ſenſe; the pour. 
6 R ing 


ſo ne violence. 7 en ON». 
Exusiok, in aſtronomy, part of the ſign 


EGG 0% 0 


ing out of any thing liquid, and that wich 


- equarius, See AQUARIUS.. 
EFT, 


in zoology, the engliſh. name of the 
common lizard, lacertus vulgaris, call 
alſo, in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, the 


newt and ſwift, See the article LIZARD, 


EGG, ovym, in phyſiology, a body form- 


"ed in certain females, in which is con- 

tained an embryo, or foetus of the ſame 
' ſpecies, under a cortical ſurface, or ſhell. 
Tne exterior part of an egg is the thell, 
which is in a hen, for inftance, a white, 
thin, and friable cortex, including all the 

other parts. The ſhell] becomes more 


brittle by being expoſed to a dry heat, 


It is lined every where with a very thin, 
but pretty tough membrane, which, di - 
- viding at, or very near, the obtuſe end 
of the egg, forms a ſmall bag, where 
only air is contained. In new laid eggs 
"this folliculus appears very little, but 
becomes larger when the BE is kept. 
Within this are contained the albumen, 
or white, and the vitellus, or yolk ; 
ol which have their different virtues. Sce 
- ALBUMEN and VITELLUS,. . . _ 
The albumen is a cold, viſcuous, White 
'Jiquor in the egg, differing in confiſtence, 
in its different parts. It is obſerved, that 
there are two diſtin albumens, each of 


which are incloſed in its proper mem- 


brane z of theſe, one is very thin and 
liquid, and. the other more denſe and 
-viſcuous, and of a ſomewhat whiter co- 
'Jour, but, in old and ſtale eggs, after 
:ſome days incubation, inclining to a 
yellow. As this ſecond albumen covers 
the yolk on all fides, fo it is itſelf ſur- 
rounded by the other external liquid. 
The albumen of a fecundated egg, is as 
ſweet and free from corruption, during 
all the time of incubation, as it isan new 
laid eggs; as is alſo the vitellus. As 


the eggs of hens conſiſt of two liquors 


ſeparated one from another, and diſtin- 
gwſhed by two branches of umbilical 
- veins, one of which goes to the vitellus, 
and the other to the 5 

ry probable'that they are of different na- 
tures, and conſequently appointed for dif. 
ferent purpoſes. Ariftotle ſays, that the 
vitellus is condenſed by cold,. but the al- 
bumen rather liquified. - On the mg many 
the albumen is condenſed by fire; the vi- 
tellus retains its ſoftneſs; if it be n6t 
- burnt, and concretes more in boilin 


than in roaſting. When the vitellus 


grows warm with incubation, it becomes 


than the white, its | 
always be vppermoſt, in all poſitions of 


ticle CICaTRICULA. 


bumen, ſo it is ve- 


more humid, and like melting wax, or 
fat; whence it takes up more ſpace, for 
as the foetus increaſes, the, albumen in. 
ſenſibly waſtes away, and condenſes : the 


vitellus, on the contrary, ſeems to loſe 
little or nothing. of its bulk, when the 
fertus is perfected, and only appears more 
liquid and humid, when the abdomen of 
the foetus begins to he formed. 


The chick io the egg is fit nouriſhed by 


the albumen ; and when this is conſum- 


ed, by the viiellus, as with milk. If 


we compare the chalaze to, the extremi- 
ties of an axis, paſſing through the vite!- 


' Jus, which is of a pherica] form, this 
| ſphere will be compoled of two unequal 
| _ portions, its axis not paſſing through its 


center ; conſequently, 15 it is heavier 
maller portion muſt 


the egg. See the article CHaLaza, . 


The yellowiſh-white, round ſpot; called 


cicatricula, is placed on the middle of the 
ſmaller portion of the yolk, and. there- 
fore, from what has been ſaid jn the laſt 


| paragraph, mult always appear on the 
1e 


rior part of the viteſlus. See the ar- 


Not long before the excluſion of the chick, 
' the whole JK is taken into its abdomen ; 
and the 


ell, at the obtuſe end of the 
egg, frequently appears cracked, ſome 


time before the excluſion of the chick. 
The chiek is ſometimes obſerved to per- 
forate the ſhell with its beak, After ex- 


cluſion, the yolk is gradually waſted, be- 


ing conveyed into the ſmall guts by a 


P * 


eggs produce the female, and round the 


ſmall duct. 3 ſays, that long 


male kind; Scaliger ſeems to be of the 

ſame opinion, Pliny is of the oppoſite 

fide, far he pretends, that the loop eggs 
0 


are for the maies, and the round for the 


Females: but theſe opinions are ſupport- 


ed by no foundation, as the authors 
give neither good reaſon nor, experiments 


to prove their reſpeRive aſſertions, and it 
is very likely that both the round and 


the long eggs may indifferently produce 
male and female, 


Eggs differ very much according to the 


birds that lay them, according to their 
colour, form, bigneſs, age, and the diffe- 
rent way of dreſſing them: thoſe moſt 
uſed in food, are 1 of theſe, 


ſuch as are new laid are beſt. Galen ſays, 


that the beſt and wholeſomeſt eggs are. 


thoſe of the hen and, pheaſant, but be 
diſallows the uſe of. thoſe of the gooſe 


and the oftrich, Eggs ſhould be mode. 


| rare! 7 
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rately done : ſome. authors alſo require, 


that they ſhould be very white and long. 


ggs are nouriſhing and good food, they 
— the ſeminal, juices,” qualify the 


ſharp, humours of the breaſt, are good for 
phthiſical people, eaſily digeſt, eaſe the 


piles, and are looked upon to. be good to 


make the voice loud and fine, When 


eggs are too old, they heat too. much, 


produce bad juice, and are more eſpeci- | 


ally noxious to thoſe who are of a hot and 
bilious conſtitution : they contain much 
oil and ſalt, and agree at all times with 
any age and conſtitution, provided they 
are endved with the good qualities be- 
fore - mentioned. n AR 
Aquapendente relates ſeveral ways how 
nh 4-45 whether eggs are new laid or 
not; he would have them held to a can · 
dle, and then ſee whether the humours 
contained therein are elear, thin and 
tranſparent; for if they be otherwiſe, it 
18 a $64 the eggs are old, becauſe the ef- 
ferveſcence has embroiled and confound- 
ed the inſenſible parts of theſe humours, 


th work, eaſier through the pores of the 
1 1 | 


So 2 


8 in hot weather than in cold. 
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birds and fiſhes, with ſome other ani- 
mals, were produced ab o, from the 
egg, but many of the moderns incline to 
think that all animals, even man himſelf, 
is generated that way. In the teſtes of 
women, are found little veſicles, about 
the ſize of green peaſe, which are ac- 
counted eggs; for which reaſon, theſe 
parts which the antients called tefticles, 
the moderns call ovaries : theſe eggs, fe- 
cundated by the volatile and ſpirituous 
part of the ſeed of the male, are detach- 
ed from the ovary, and fall down the 
fallopian tubes into the uterus, where 
they grow and increaſe. This ſyſtem is 
countenanced by abundance of obſerva- 
tions and” experiments. See the article 
\GENERATION. + -' 75 : 
Artificial method of hatching EGS. See 
the article HaTcninG, e 
Other eggs, improperly ſo called, are 
the white oblong bodies whereof inſects 
are formed: ſuch are the eggs of flies, 
- gnats, butterflies, &c. which the anti- 
ents called vermiculi. The female fly, 
after a congreſs with the male, is ſeldom 
ſo much as twenty-four hours before ſne 
begins to depoſit her eggs upon ſome 
ſubſtance proper to give nouriſhment to 
. the worms that are to be produced from 
them: theſe eggs in general are white 
and oblong. The gnat arranges her 
eggs in the form of a ſmall] boat; each 
ſeparate egg is of the form of a ninepin; 
the thicker end of theſe are placed down 
. wards, and are all firmly joined to one 
another by their middles. 
Edd, in architecture, an ornament in that 
form, cut in the echinus, or quarter 
round of the ionic and compoſite capitals. 
'The profile or contour of the echinus is 
| — with eggs and anchors placed 
aberanaly. | | 
EGRA, à city of Bohemia, ſituated on a 
river of the ſame name, about ſeventy=- 
five miles weſt of Prague: eaſt longitude. 
12 22', north latitude 300 100. +7 
It is remarkable for its medicinal waters, 
eſteemed good in hypochondriacal caſes, 
and other diſeaſes ariſing from infarctions 
of the bowels. - They are gently cathar- 
tic, and afford a falt of the ſame mix- 
ture with our Epſom-ſalt, much uſed in 
Germany, and called from the name of: 
the place Egranum Sal. „ 
EGYPT, an extenſive country of Africa, 
lying between 30% and 36 of eaſt longi- 
tude, and between 22% and 31“ of north 
latitude, and bounded by the Mediterra- 
nean on the north; by the Red-ſea and 
n I&hmus 
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Arabia, on the eaſt; by Abyſſinia or 
Ethiopia, on the ſouth ; and by- the de- 
farts of Barca and Nubia, on the weſb; 
being fix hundred miles in length from 
north to ſouth 3 and from one hundred to 
two hundred in — from — to weſt. 
f t is ſubjed to the grand ſignior, and 
—— py ors, or viceroy: - It 


owes its fertility ta the annual overflow. 


ing of the Nile, which it begins to do in 
the months of May and June, and 48 uſu - 
ally at its height in September, from 
which time the waters decreaſe till May 
or June again. By this ſupply of water, 
Egypt is rendered fo fruitful, as to ſerve 
Conſtantinople, and other places with 
corn, as it did Rome and Italy of old. 
They only harrow their grain into tlie 


mud, on the retiring of the water, and in 


March following, uſually have a plent) 


no country in the world i furniſh- 
ed with grain, fleſh, iſh, ſugyr, fruits, 
melons, roots, and other garden fluff, 


than the lower Egypt. 
EGYPTIANS,or G 
EJACULA'TION, i | is the i 
troduction of the male ſemen ade. 
male matrix. | 
EJACULATOR, in anatomy, a name ap- 
plied to two muſcles of the genitals, from 
their office in the ejaculation of the ſeed, 
Ide ejaculatories ariſe from the ſphinQer 
of the anus, and advance along the ure- 
thra, as far as the middle thereof, wh 
« they are inſerted laterally. 1 n! 
The ſame denomination is likewiſe given 
to two muſcles of the clitoris, which, 
ariſing from the ſphincter ani, advance 
laterally along the labia, and are inſerted 
aſide of the clitoris, en OED 


EJACULAT'ORIA,! or Ejac9LANTIA 


hy 


- Vaſa, in anatomy, are the veſſels which re- 
.ceive the ſeminal matter elaborated in the 
teſtes, and convey it to the penis i theſe are 
the epididymis, the vaſa deferentia, the 
veſiculæ ſeminales, and the proſtats, 
EEC TION, in * — — evn - 
cation, or the diſcharging any thi 
through ſome of the — — 
oftbol; vomit, Ge.... int 
TIONE cus roi, in law, a writ 
that lies againſt. a perſon who cafts out 


„the guardian from any land during the 


- minority of the — * * dt 
The writ rawiſhment de gard is of the like 
nature with this; CO is alſo aroit de gard, 
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2 
n law, it which 
——— Etier by IL 
* ej 5 the leſſor or a 
ſtrunger, before his term is expired. See 
. the article EfgcrMent, 
EJECTMENT; ; Section: e, in law, 
a writ, or nion, which'lies for the leſſee 
for years, on his being jected, ox put out 
of his land before the expiration of his 
term, eiter by the leſſor, or a ſtranger. 
It may ulſo de brought by the leſſor 
againſt the leſſee, for rent in arrears; or 
holding over his term, Ic. Zjectment of 
late yebfs is become'an action in the place 
of many Yea! ations, as writs of right, 
formedons,” Sc which are very difficult, 
as well as tedious and = pt; and this 
Is "the" on' action for trial of 
Aitles; and tecoveſing of lands, &c. ille- 
gally* held from e right owner, yet 
where entry is taken away by diſcents, 
fines; recoveries, defſeifins, &c. an eject- 
ment ſhall not be brought; whereby, we 
find, that all titles cannot be tried by this 
3 r 
The method o 


Eu 
in 
"ter 


| ding in the action 
of ejectment is to draw a declaration, 
and feign therein a leaſe for three, five, 
or ſeven years, to him that would try 
the title; and alſo feign a caſual ejefor, 
or defendant; and then deliver the decla- 
ration to the ejector, who ſerves a copy 
of it on the tenant in poſſeſſion, and gives 
notice, at the bottom, for him to ap 
and defend his title j or that he the feign- 
ed defendant will ſuffer judgment by de- 
fault, whereby the true teyant will be 
turned out of poſſe ſſion : to this declara- 
tion the tenant is to appear, the beginning 
of next term, by his attorney, and con- 
ſent to à rule to be made defendant, in- 


- tiff's title is to be ſet m t 

ſon laſt ſeiſed in fee of the lands in queſ- 
- tion, under whom the lefſor 1 Oh. 
yp the glaingif, proving (0 be 


in | 
. polſeſſion' of the 9210 
25 88 BE 
tenant, e title t is 
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rab RAT TION, the aft 'of fie be 
ring any things with iber and E 


The is chiefly uſed, i in medicine, 
where the chyle, blood Ind \ men Te 
 faid to be'well elaborat ax fide 
well conditioned, have aber all th 
ſecretions, (nk mage 
eirculations. nec to "being 
perfection. 
ELABOR Ne the fame with be 
ratory. See the article LABORATORY: | 
ELEAGNUS, DUTCH MYRTLE, in 
tany, 1 genus of trees, belongin to 
tetrandria-monogynia claſs of Lin 
the Ae chich' are, that it b 
1; and he 1 jt aa byal, 
tuſe, and ſmooth e, an 
long ketyel or fat, 1 * 


' Ay to the medicinal virtues of ite 5 BAS 


wich ar the only 3 in uſe 
reputed, drying, diſcutient,, 2nd. 


RY # 


$, and 


* 


the polyandria monogynizela 
the calyx'of which is a fivesl 
 atithium : the 17 — 55 confifts;of five . 

ged torn. lle, of the le 

the* fruit is 'a undi rupe} ; and 
* nucl lens. 
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ne Wi 
Ke np en | 
_ method, thereſ ou "yo may Prepare, 

; 5 medicine, i 17 12 yirtues | 
the el oſaccharum of 8 1 5 3 8 
in d iſ lille mint- water, . 5 n 

with the. dow of 1 be apd 
K. e mixture. [wee ned. with the f YIup.. of 
tl he e ſame. pant, the *hol, vjrtues of mint 


be thus. obtair 


vg Bed. 1 but but 
af ye log, üb- 
well prepared, 


6 exact ; 
1 they, may; be 
me. perfect, By, — 
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: 88 js antiquĩ- 
"ty, the. appeinting-r0om., or place where 
* bse who ere fo week! e, or had bathed, 
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215 an iquity,. "the meet 1 the 
athenian , year, - "anſwering to the latter 
FRE ebruar and beginning of March. 
conſiſted of thirty days, and took f its 
: name from the feſtival elapheboſia, 
1 this month, in "hongur. of Diana." 
treſs ; on, which,occabion, a cake made | 
2 he form of a deer, was offered to her. 
ELASMIS, i in natura]-hi 1 2 A genus of 
8 compoſed of ſmal 5 lates in form 
of ſpangles, and either ingle, ot 
farther het file, or, if complex; . 
to a certain degree, and Rr in ſomew 
97 bes 19 5 We the a 70 
Oft es there are ſeveral varieties, 
of 1 th. large and others with, u Fo a 
f ſpangles which, 1055 . in e 
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ſort of tenſion on one fide, and com reſ- 
fon or the other j and fince by this force 
they are not drawn out of each others 
_ attraftiony as Toon as the force is remit- 
ted or cesſes to act, the 8 wr 
reduces the -particlts, ; And unbendt 
wire. Now it is well known, at n 
ſubſtances are compoſed of ſuch 1 
parts or filaments which” reſemble fine 
wires, and are interwoven and. diſpoſed in 
f 8 a manner, as in ſponge, for inſtance, 
chat they cannot be compreſſed without 
5 bent or wreſted from their tural 
3 ition 3 whence all ſuch bodies will, in 
ch caſes, exert a ſpring or force to re · 
ſtore themſelves, in the manner that 
me bent wite did. 
1 bodies that we know of, are in ſome 
ee or other elaſtic, but none of them 
Ws ly ib; ſuch are moſt metals, ſemi- 
metals, ſtones, and animal anti vegetable 


ee. Tide ſ they may differ in de- 
ſeems to vary, accord- | 


'Elaftici 
ing ng is the different denfities of bodies; 
for the more metals are hammered, the 

2 * elaſtic they become; and the elaſ- 
of the hardeſt tempered ſteel to that 
is ſoft, may de found to be as 7809 
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© is, perfeRtly elaſtic" bodies will recede 
"from one aticther "after the Hroke, with 
3 ame youre that they cams toge- 
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bing at reſt in its place, 
or of this i 18, that the 8 a loſes one 
If of its motion by ſtrikin the eq 
body B, and the other half by the 1 
Kicity of B, recovering its 5 figure, 
From this experiment, ſeveral pretty odd 
RS ariſe: thus, if a row of 
ovel-board pieces (that is, metalline 
cylinders of about half an pe in height, 
and two in . diameter) be laid upon a 
' ſmooth table, and you take a ſingle 
iece, and drive it againſt the row, f the 
laſt piece of the row will fly off z for 
if A (ibid. ns 4.) ſtrike the row of pieces 
B, C, D, E, F „ et , in the direction f 
A a, then will the I fly off ta i 
with the ſame r ay ng A ſtruck B: 
and whatever be the velogity of A, vo 
12 — but the laſt piece I will fly 
ut if you take two pieces, as A 


k * B, (ibid, n® 4.) and ſtrike them toge · 


ther againſt the row C, D, E, F, G, H, I. 
"the two laſt pieces, H and I, will fly off 
from tlie other end of the row with the 


fine velocity that A and B Sam 
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 ſwifter than B, follows jt, the velocity, 
the body A, after the reflection, will be 
e und that of the boy 
dies meet, then, changing the fine of b, the 
| velocity of A will be — 26 A 
und thatef BF 2 : andif 
either of theſe happen to come out n 
tive, the motion after the ſtroke tends 
the contra 5 that of A before it; 
which is alſo to be underſtood of the mo- 
tion of the body A, in the firſt caſe. 
For the elaſticity of the air, ſee the article 
An.. ae {+ 
ELATE, in botany, a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are not perfectly 
aſcertained; the male and Female flowers 


E 


are in the ſame ſpadix ; the calyx of the 
male flower is a bivalve ſpatha : the co- 
rolla eonſiſts of three roundith petals, and 
the ſtamina are three ſimple filaments ; 
the calyx and corolla of the female flow- 
ers are the ſame as in the male, the ger- 
men is roundiſh, the fruit is an oval act- 
minated drupe, and the ſed an oval fur- 
.rowed nut. This is alſo the name of 
ſome botaniſts for the phœnix. See the 
article POR x. 29 
ELATER, in zoology, à genus of four 
winged flies, of the order of the coleop- 
tera; the body of which is oblong, and 
the antennæ ſetaceous 1 add to this, that 
the creature, when laid on its back, 
laps with great agility, r.. 
There are a great many ſpeeiĩes of elater, 
diſtinguiſhed by their different colours, 
23 red, brown, green, blue, and black; 


which, in ſome ſpecies, are varjouſly 
ned "ey. Ul OY NT, 
ELATERIUM, in botany,” a name by 


which Boerhaave calls the momordiea of 
other botaniſts. - See MOMORDICA, 
Elaterium, in pharmacy, imports, in ge- 
eral, ' any purging medicine; but is 
particularly» applied to thoſe which ope- 
rate with violence. Hence the word was 
transferred to the wild cucumber, or mo- 
mordica, and the preparations thereof, 
e the article MoMoRDICA, "© 
In the writings of Hippocrates, elate - 
rum is frequently mentioned as an ex- 
ternal application, of a digeſtive and de- 
terpent nature. 
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ELBE, a large river i 
through Bobemia, Saxony 


" the 
dutchy of Lunenburg from that of Meck- 
lenburg, as alſo the dutchy of Bremen 
from Holſtein, it falls into the german 
2 about ſeventy miles below Ham- 
bur - 1 

It 2 navigable for great ſhips higher than 


F 


ELBow, in architecture, a term uſed far 


c. which divides it from. its right line., 
ELCESAITES, in church-hiftory, antient 


the: reign of the emperor 
took their name from their leader Elceſai. 
jews,.chriſtians, and | 
:ſhiped but one God, obſerved the jewiſh 
ſabbath, circumciſion, and the other ce- 


pentateuch, and the prophets ; nor had 
.apoſttes, particularly thoſe of St. Paul. 


_ the. dimenſions of which were thirty» 


: tion. 


ful to renounce the faith with the lips, 
| provided a man kept it in his heart. 
LATINE, FLUELLIN, in botany, a ge- ELDER, or Peg in jewiſh | 


BILD 
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laty, the corolla of which conſiſts of 
four. ovated, obtuſe, ſeſſile, patent petaly z 
the — is 2 orbiculated great — 
compre obe ways, containing four 
celle, . of four valves: the 
ſeeds are numerous, lunulated, erect, and 
ſurrounding the receptacle in the manner 
of a wheel, This plant is an aperient, 
reſolvent, and vulnerary. e 
This is alſo uſed by Dillenips for antir- 
rhinum, or ſnapdragon. See the article 


SNAPDRAGON., ried ay hes * 6. 2 
n Germany, which, 
riſing qn the confines of Sileſia, runs 
” and Bran · 
denburg ; and afterwards. divigi 


* 


any river in Europe. 14 58 8 

LBO W, in anatomy, the juncture of the 
cubitus and radius; or the outer angle 
made by the flexure or bend of the atm. 
See CuniTus and Ramius. 


an obtuſe angle of a wall, building, road, 
heretics, who made their k in 
raian, and 
Phe eleeſaites kept a mean between the 
PASANS 3 they wor- 
remonies of the law. They rejected the 


they more reſpe& for the writings of the 


They deteſted chaſtity and continence, 
and obliged their diſciples to marry. 


They acknowledged a meſſiah, whom 


„ 


they called their great king; but we do 
not know whether they meant Jeſus 
Chriſt, or ſome pretended meſſiah. They 
gave him a human form, but. inviſible, 


eight leagues in height, and ſo in propor- 

f They pretended that the Holy 
Ghoſt was a woman, of the ſame 
fize with the meſſiah. They were much 
addicted to judicial aſtrology, magic, and 
enchantments. They held that it is Jaw- 
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e \expetieticr, ind gi, e Of his F e choſen; but not yet cuhlbersted; E 
fort were the ſeverity men Wp Mofes 4s alſa to ſechlar offirert before” they are 
-uffocizted to Hitnſelt in the governtient-— inveſted with their office or Juriſdiction ; 

of his people; ſuch, likewiſe, afterwards thus the emperor is Taid to he elect, be. 

Were thoſe who held the firſt rank in the fore he is inaugurated z and the lord 

eee us pteſi dente. mayor of London before his predeceflor 't E 
- Th the fit 


aſſemblies of the primitive maporality is expired,” 
ehriſtians, thoſe who held the firſt place, ELECTARY, the fame with eleftuary, 
were called elders. The word pretby- See the article ELEcTvany,”  - * 
ter, often uſed in the New Teſtament, is ELECTION; the choice that is made of 2 | 
of the ſame fignifieation : hence the firſt = perſon, or thing; in preference of any . 
councils of chriſtians were called Preſby= other; as in the election of an emperor, 


- erin; or couneils of elders, Is of a pope, of; a biſhop,” of members of 
ELDER is alſd a denomination ſtill preſerv- - parliament, Se. See Eurzzon, Con- 
ed in the preſbyterian diſcipline, Sve the cAvx, BIskor, and PARLIAMENT, 
atticle PxESBYTERIANS, | | © ELECTION is alſo the ſlate of a petſon who 0] 
They are officers who, with the mi- is leſt to his own free will; to take or do 
Rers and Yeacons; compoſe the (efſiviis of one thing or another, which he pleaſes, 
the kirk, The elder's buſineſs is to aſſiſt If a perſon makes a leaſe of land render. | 
, the minifter in viſiting the congregation in 1 much money in rent, dr a quarter | 
vpon occaſion, to watch over the morals of Ace the Jeſſee mall have his elec- | 
of me people of his diſtrict, and to give —— he will render, as being the 1 


them private reproof in cafe of any dif. firſt agent, by payment of the one, or 
order; but if the ſcandal be groſs, or the delivery of the 2 Where dothing 
perſon obſtinste, de lays the thing before paſſes to a grantee before election, to have 
the ſeſſion. The Elders are choſen from one thing or the otherꝭ and no time is ap- 
among the moft ſnbſtantial, knowing, pointed, the election aught to be made 
and regufar people; by the ſeffion or con- during the life of the parties; and not af- 
-Ktory" of the Kirk. There is à rung terwards: but. where an eſtate conveys 
elder w every ſeſfen: he ſhould be a immediately to the grantee, or donee, 
man df ſpotleis character, and of prin- Sc. in that caſe, election may be made 
Tip! confideration and intereſt in his pa- by them, or their heirs and executors. 
Viſh : ne is ch6ſth out of the kirk feſſten : And when a donee, or grantes, has his 
the conpregatien' is to äpprove of the election in what manner he will take the 

chojer? the tniſter ordains him before thing. granted, there the title or intereſt 

the congreganon ; he may be choſth to paſſes immediately, and the party and 
HAR in any church judieatory, and in All Fi eirs, Fc. are at liberty =. nu the 

matmer of goveriment and diſcipline, has election when they will. 

An equal vote with the ininiſter.. ELECTIOV JA derl atutes-merchant,"s 
Etokk TREE; ſamburus, in botatly, ' See the vfit that lies for the. choice of a clerk, 

the title Sau cus. 2 to take bonds, called ſtatutes-merchant 
ELBER, or AL DEA, alu in botany, Sce and iſſues out of the court of -chancery, 
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the articles A'EDpER and ALNUS. | vpon. ſuggeſtion. that the clerk former 
ELECAMPANE; belmtiim, is ranked - aſſigned is — to dwell in another 
Bothniſts a wong the ſtur-worts. Set' t place, or is under ſome impediment to. 
Article As rr. 2Attenq the duty of his office. q 
'Tht virtoes of elecithpanic are moch chi- ELECTION of ecclefiaſtical perſons. There 4 
ed up, as x ſtomachie, abexipharmie, ant is to be a free eJe&ion for the, dignitiei of * 
ſudoriße; and therefore preſcribed in the church, in which no perſon ſhall give f 
etudities of the ſtomach, the cough) afth- in — on pain of forfeiture. 4 
Thi, plapue, and other contigions di. Where any perſon that has à vote in ſuch h 
eaſes. Externally, it is recommended elections takes any reward for an election * 
againſt che itch,” convulſions,” and rtieu- in any church, college, ſchool, &c. the oy 
| NS  - --+ eledtion ſhall be voice. X 
ELECT, l:#ti, among eccleſiaſtical with ELECTION of a werderer of the foreſt, a &" 
ters, thoſe whom God has choſen, or pre- .writ which lies for the choice of a ver- of 
geſtinsted to be ſaved, See the attide derer, on ſhe, desth or. removal of an) L 
PREDESTINATION, ; ſuch officer of the foreſt, It is directed T 
| ELECT, in matier of polity, is applied o 10 the ſheriff, ' and the verderer — la 


elected by the freeholders of the county. 


ELFcT1ON, in theology, ſignifies the choice 


which God, of his good pleaſure, makes 
of angels and men for the objects of his 


grace and mercy., See REPROBATION, - 


and PREDESTINATION. 


ELECTION is alſo uſed, by ſome medical 


writers, as à part of pharmacy, which 
conſiſts in a knowledge of the various 
ſimples which compoſe the materia me- 

dica, and dire&s the choice of drugs. 


BECTON, in numbers, is, with ron co 2 


comoinations, the different ways of taking 
any number of quantities given : thus, 
the quantities a 6 e may he taken different 


ways, as abc, or ab, ac, and a, b, c. 
ILECTIV E, ſomething that is determined 


by election. See the preceding article. 
The empire of Germany is elective, as is 
the kingdom of Poland; and among us, 
the magiſtrates of cities, and other cor- 
orate- towns, members of parliament, 
&c. are elective. 5 
ELEC TOR, a perſon who has a right to 
ele or another to an office, ho- 
nour,. &c, 5 h 
Eledtor is particularly, and by way of 
eminence, applied to thoſe princes of Ger- 
many in whom lies the right of eleQting 
the emperor: being all ſovereign princes, 
and the principal members of the empire. 
The eleQoral college, conſiſting of all 
the electors of the empire, is the moſt il - 
luſtrious and augu | 
Bellarmine and Baronius attribute the in- 


ſtitution of it to pope Gregory V. and 


the emperor Otho III. in the tenth cen - 
tury; of which opinion are the genera- 
lity of hiſtorians, and particularly the ca- 
noniſts : however, the number of elec- 
ters was unſettled, at leaſt, till the thir- 
teenth century. In 1356 Charles IV, by 
the * bull, fixed the number of elec- 
tors to ſeven ; three eccleſiaſtics, viz. the 
archbiſhops of Mentz, Treves, and Co- 
logne; and four ſeculars, viz. the kin 
of Bohemia, count Palatine of the Rhine, 
duke of Saxony, and marquis of Bran- 
denburg. In 1648 this order was chang- 
ed, the duke of Bavaria being put in the 
Place of the count Palatine, who having 
*ccepted the crown of Bohemia, was out- 
lawed by the emperor z but being, at 
Her refloned „an eighth electorate was 
erected for the duke of Bavaria. In 1692, 
i ninth electorate was created, by the 
emperor Leopold, in favour of the duke 


*f Hanover, of the houſe of Brunſwic | 


unenburg. 


8 I is this difference between the ſecu- 
1 7a a eleQors, that the fuſt 
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body in Europe. 


— 


may chooſe and be choſen; the laſt, an 
active only. The three archbiſhops are 


to be thirty years old, before = can be 


advanced to the dignity z- the ſeculars, 
eighteen, before they can perform the of- 


fice themſelves; Theſe laſt have each 
their vicars, who officiate in their ab- 
; ſence. 0 Fr 


Beſides the power of chooſing an empe- 
ror, the elefiors have alſo that of — 
lating with, and depoſing him; ſo that, 
if there be one ſuffrage wanting, a pro- 
teſt may be entered againſt the proceed - 
ings. By the right of. capitulation, they 
attribute to themſelves great priileges, 
as making of war, coining, and taking 
care of the public intereſt and ſecurity of 


| the ſtates; and the emperor promiſes, 


upon oath, to receive the empire upon 
theſe conditions, 857 
The eleRors have precedence of all othe 


princes of the empire, even of cardinals 


and kings; and are addreſſed under the 
title of electoral * i 
Their ſeveral ſunctions are as follow t 


the elector of Mentz is chancellor of Ger- 


many, convokes the ſtates, and gives his 
vote before any of the reſt. The elector of 


Cologne is grand chancellor of Italy, and 
conſecrates the emperor. The elector of 


Treves is chancellor oi the Gauls, and 
confers impoſition of hands upon the em- 
ror. The count Palatine of the Rhine 


is great treaſurer of the empire, and pre- 


ſents the emperor with a globe at his co- 
ronation. The elector of Bavaria is great 


maſter of the imperial palace, and car- 


ries the golden apple. The marquis of 
Brandenburg is grand chamberlain, and 
pow the ring on the emperar's finger. 

he eleCtor of Saxony is grand marſhal, 


and gives the ſword to the emperor, The 


king of Bohemia is grand butler, and 
puts Charlemaign's crown on the empe- 
ror's head. Laſtly, the elector of Hano« 


- ver, now king of Great Britain, is arch 


treaſurer,” though firſt erected under the 
title of ſtandard - bearer of the empire. 


ELECTORAL, in general, ſomething be; 


longing to electors. See ELECTOR, 


ELECTORAL CROWN, or CORONET. See 


the article CROWN. 


ELECTORATE, a term uſed as well to 
_ fignify the dignity of, as the territories 


ener to, any of the electors of Gere 


many: ſuch are Bavaria, Saxony, Cc. 


Contrary to the common uſage of Ger- 
many, the electorate, or territories be- 
longing to electors, is hereditary z paſ · 
fling entire to the eldeſt fon, 
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hape an active and paſſive voice, that is, 
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E L E. 
ELECTRICITY, in phyſiology, that pro- 
perty of certain bodies, whereby, after be- 
ing rubbed, excited, or heated in ſome 
particular degree, they acquire a power 
of attracting and repelling other remote 
bodies; and frequently of emitting ſparks 
and ſtreams of light. | | 
The aniients, having obſerved that amber, 


which they called electrum, upon being 
rubbed, attracts bits of ftraw, down, and 


ether light bodies, firſt gave this property 
the name of eleAricity, which they 
thought peculiar to amber and n few 
ſtones mentioned by Theophraſtus, Pliny, 
and ſome others. But the philoſophers 
of the laſt, and more particularly of the 
preſent age, have found that numbers of 
other bodies poſſeſs this quality; and 
made ſo many diſcoveries in electricity, 


that there is ſcarce any other ſubje& in 


natural philoſophy that has given occa- 
ſion to more experiments. | 
This quality is of two ſorts, vi. vitreous 
electricity, or that which belongs to 
glaſs; and reſinous electricity, or that 
which belongs to amber, roſin, wax, gum, 
and ſuch like ſubſtances, 
The bodies ſuſceptible of electricity, are 
alſo divided into two claſſes: the one are 
electrical of themſelves, or elcfrica per 
ſe ; that is, they contain that quality in 
themſelves, and need only be rubbed, 
Sc. to excite it: the others do not con - 
tain that virtue in themſelves, or they 
have ſo little of it, as to be reckoned to 
have none at all; yet they acquire it'by 
communication, or by emanativn derived 
to them by à body that is electrical per 
ſe: thoſe bodies are ſimply called non- 
electriee, or von electrica per ſe, 
The electrics fer ſe, or, as they are other · 
wiſe called, the originally electrics, are, 
according to Muſchenbroek, all ſorts of 
gems, ſeveral ſtones, all chryſtals and re- 
nous ſubſtances, ſulphur, red arſenic, 
ſalts, alum ; all ſorts of glaſs, porcellane, 
dried vegetables; all woods, ropes, 
threads of lint, paper, the leaves of 
trees, the harder 4 pitch, cotton; 
parts of animals, as their feathers, hair, 
horns, bones, ivory, whale-hone, the 
hide, parchment, the ſhells of fiſhes, ſilk, 
ſtrings made of dried guts, gum, ſeal- 
ing-wax, feathered or hairy living ani- 
mals, as cats, dogs, cocks, &c. 
The non- electrics are ſeveral naked ani- 
mals, or ſuch as are covered with neither 
hair nor feathers; metals, ſemi-metals, 
earths and duſt, which, by reaſon of its 
minuteneſs, won't bear to be rubbed ſe - 
parately; all watry gums, opium, gal- 
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banum, ammoniae, aſſa fœtida, camphor; 
all ſorts of bodies that liquify with a 
ſmall heat, all moiſt bodies, all fluids 
which will not bear rubbipg, &c. 
Electricity, according to the ſame au. 
thor, conſiſts in ſubtile exhalations, which, 
in exciting the electrical body, are put 
into motion ; and which, by flying to 
and from it, agitate all thoſe light bodies 
that fall within the ſphere of their attrac. 
tion. | ph 
That theſe exhalations, or ſubtileefluvia, 
conſtitute electricity, appears from hence. 
1. From the touch, as theſe bodies are 
perceived to be ſurrounded with a moſt 
ſubtile atmoſphere, or covered with a gen- 
tle blaſt of wind, that continues to bi&tath 
every where around them. a. From 
_—_ offenſive ſmell, which reſembles 
hoſphorus, the phlegm of aqua regia, 
or the ſpirit of Amok. 3. Being taken 
into the mouth, they yield an acid and 
aſtringent taſte. 4. They ſeem to ad- 
here to the | extremities of the bodies 
which they ſurround, and from which 
they recede, in the form of ſparks, and 
of a ſubtile lucid flame. 5. This flame 
is ſometimes attended with an exploſion, 
that may be heard at the diſtance of two 


hundred paces: beſides, the greater flames 


occaſion a continued hiſſing, or crackling 
noiſe in the air. Since, therefore, the elec- 


- trical effluvia affect all the human ſenſes, 


we can no longer doubt of their being a 
corporeal fluid. : : 
Mr. Watſon thinks, that electricity 1s 
not furniſhed from the electric bedies em- 
ployed in the experiments, nor from the 
circumambient air ; but that it is the effett 
of a very ſubtile and elaſtic fluid occupy- 
ing all bodies, in contact with the teria- 
queous globe; that every where, in its 
natural ſtate, it is 52 ſame degree cf 
denſity; that glaſs and other bodies, 
which are electrics per ſe, have the power 
of taking this fluid from one body and 
conveying it to another, in a quantity 
ſufficient to be obvious to all our ſenſes; 
that, under certain circumſtances, it 1s 
poſſible to render the electricity in ſome 
bodies more rare than it naturally is, 
that, by communicating this to other bo- 
dies, to give them an additional quantity, 
and make their electricity more dene! 


and that theſe bodies will thus continue, 


until their natural quantity is reſtored y 
each; that is, by thoſe which have lo 
art of theirs, acquiring what they have 
Joſt, and by thoſe to whom more has 5 
communicated, parting with their addt- 
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ether of theſe is, from the elaſticity of the» the eleQricity received by: the firſt will go 
.  eleric matter, attempted to be done to the ſecond, and from this to the third, 
om the neareft non-elericz/ and hen Sc, tillat tak ĩt he loſt upon the ground. 
e air is moiſt, this is ſoon accompliſhed But, if ſeveral nen e e 


L 


by the cireumambiedt vapyurs, which ing one another, ar#at length terminated Mm 
here may be;confidered $ preventing, by elefric. bodies, in that reſpect they | 
in a very geh Yepree, our attempts to make but one body, and receive and re 
inſulate n Arie bo res. / + - tain electricity for ſome time. From ; 
In order. rate the Phænonſeda of hence it may be obſerved; that non ec - þ 


eleftricityy is Ralf givs ſome select en- tries ace conductorg of electricity, Water 
eri; EEE RY 
AC 


tain itſelf in the air, always At the ſame is ſtrongly eleArified, a ſtream of light, + 4 
diſtance from i tube; and may be con- 


2. Again, if the tube be rubbed anew, from the end of the iron'; that is, the || 
preity briſkly, it will” attract a feather, electrical fre will iſſue out from the point 
or other light body, at à conſiderable dif- in ſuch a manber, as to blow againſt tbe 
tance; 2 after they have ſtuck to it for finger very ſenſibly; and if the finger be 
ſometime, they are again driven off, and  Rill held nearer, the large pencil of rays. 
it will conſtantly repel them, till they are will be condenſed in ſuch am 
touched by ſome other non- electrical bo- fun out from the point upon the fin ger, 
dy, as a finger or ſtickx: on which they in a ſtream or body of denſe, yellow fire, 
will be again attracted by the tube; and and ſtrike the finger like a gentle jet d ca. 
if the finger be held pretty near the tube, The rod ſuſpended before the glaſs- ſphere, 
the feather will altgnatdy fly from the is properly termed- the prime conductor 
tube to the finger, and Hack again; al- in this machine. . : 
ways ſtretching sut its fibres the way 4. While the flame continues to appear 
that it is going, and that before it comes from the end of the iron-rod, the finger 
off from the finger or tube. See plate being placed aby Where upon it, the 
LXXXVI. n* 233. bo” end diſa 
Before we proceed ts mare complicated and when the finger is taken off, it again 
experiments, it will de proper to obſerve, inſtantly appears; ang ſo by putting the 
that, in order to know that non- electrics finger off and on fucceſſively, the eleQric 
have received the communieated electri- d 
city, they muſtbe inſulated : that is, they ly. Theſe eruptions of the electrical fire 
muſt not be ſuſpended from, nor ſupport- Will ſnap very ſenhbly, both to the eye 
ed by any body, but what is an electrie and the ear, upon any, ps 
er ſe. For if one non-eleQric be touched that the finger is pointed 
y another, and this by a third, &c, all 8 e 
| F 
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3. Fa chain, or,bempen cord, be ſuſ- 
8 4 ded by ſilken ſtrings all round the 


n. of any length you pleaſe, and one 


end thereof be hung, by a loop, acroſs 

25 ets rod, the ele&rical--fire will —— be 
- - © tranſmitted through the whole ſengt 

„ - the-chain, and appear upon every part at 


tte approach of the finger, and be heard 
I to ſnap and ſtrike with as great forge as 
fromthe rod tel. 


. Take two plates 


and dry, hc ſurfaces are nearly equal; 


hang one of them horizontally to the elec- 


triſied rod, and bring under it, ppon the 


PR 
* 


oy diſtance, will be perf 


ing either of them ; but 
brought nearer together, or carried far- 


' ther, any thin light body, as ſilver leaf, 
Se. When the upper plate is made elec- 


ate över will beattracted by it; 
Hehe under plate is "uy at a proper 
y ſuſpended at 

tepgles to the plates, without touch- 
they are either 


89 * * 


ther aſunder, the leaf will ceaſe to be ſuſ. 


7 pended, and will jump up and down be- 
- "tween them. Ry 


hs chine, ſee 


The fame effe& will be produced, if the 


experiment 1s reverſed by elefrifying-the 
bottom 


n plate, and ſuſpending the other 
aver it. | $- 


7. The following improvement, upon tbe 
the abbe Nollet, at 


electrical machine 
ready exhibited, was made by Mr. Wat - 
ſon in 1246. In the periphery of his ma- 
plate LXXXVI. no . were 


cut four grooyts, correſponding with four 


globes, 


© one, twa, or the. whole number of theſe 
1 globes might be uſed at pleaſure. They 


-— were mounted upon ſpindles, and the 


leather euſnion "with which they were 


> 
_ 


With Whiting. One of 


---#ubbed,- was ſtaſfed with an elaſſie ſub- 


Rance, as curled hair, and rubbed over 
the globes was 


© lined to a conßderable thickneſs with a 
mixture of wax and roſin, but᷑ no differ- 
reoce appeared in the power of this globe 


from the others; 


For performing moſt of the following 
experiments, ſome have imagined a gun- 


| barrel abſolutely neceſſary, as the prime 


conductor; but Mr, Watſon ſays, that 
a ſolid piece of metal, of any form, is 
equally uſeful; having obſerved the ttroke 
from a ſword, as violent as that from a 


8 | 

f, to the ſuſpended barrel, a ſpunge, 
thoropghly dry, be hung, it gives no ap- 
pearance of fire, which ſhews it to be an 
pleAric ſubſtance # but if when the ſpunge 
bas been immerſed in water, it be 1 ulpend- 


/ 


. 4 . » 4 
* ” - 29 * * - —— — — —— — 2 — 
. ö ern — — 1 5 0 
e eee 109 


the , _ 
of 


of metal, very clean 92 inches into the Ti 


which. were diſpoſed vertically: 


? 7 3 


„ 
ed wa the barrel, and the finger applied 
alters 


near; ity the fire iſſues out, with con 


able force and ſpappings; and the dro 
which, before the [Abd Bo epplicd 5 
very lowly, will no Ml as faſt: if the 
room be darkened, theſe drops will ap- 
pear to be drops of fi wh 


- 
* 


8. If a phial of waters ſyſpended to the 
ime conductor hy a wire, letdown a ſew 
1es int water through, the cork ; 
_ ſome metallic fringes, zylerted into 
the barrel, touch the globe in motion, the 
electrical power may be ſo accumulated 
in the phial, that a man graſping it with 
one hand, and touching the gun-barrel 
with a finger of the other, will receive a 
violent ſhock through both his arms, eſpe- 
cially at his elbows and wriſts, and acroſs 
k_w_.- EEE 
The commotion ariſing from the dif- 
charge of accumulated electricity in 3 
phial, may be felt by a great number of 
men at once. M. le Monnier, at Paris, 
is ſaid to have communicated this ſhock 
through a line of men, and other non- 
electrics, meaſuring nine hundred toiſcs, 
being more than an engliſh mile; and 
the abbe Nollet made the experiment upon 


v0 


two hundred perſons ranged in two pa- 
rallel lines. 


9. If the electrical machine, and the man 
who turns the wheel thereof, be mounted 
on electrical eakes, the electrical power is 
ſo far from being increaſed, that, on the 
contrary, it is ſo much diminiſhed, as to 
be oftentimes not at all perceptible. 

10. A perſon ſtanding on a cake of roſin, 
holding a chain faſtened to the prime con- 
ductor, will be ele&rized ; that is, he will 
be all over poſſeſſed with electric virtue; 
and, at the ſame time, feel nothing. of 
it, unleſs ſome. perſon ſtanding by put 
his finger near to any part, and then 
the virtue will be emitted in form of fire, 
and ſnap and becbme very ſenſible to 
both the parties. See plate LXXXVII. 


* A perſon ſtanding on roſin, holding 
the chain of the conductor, points his fin- 
ger to the warm ſpirits of wine ; and by 
communicating the electric fire thereto, 
kindles the riſing vapour, and ſo ſets the 
whole on fire. In this manner any ſort 
of matter, which, when warmed, will 
ſend forth an inflammable vapour, will be 
ſet on fire. See plate LXXXVII. fig. 2. 
The eleArical commotion, "mentioned m 
experiment 8, ariſing from an àccumu 
lation of the electrical We, has been _ 


fine und illuminate 
the baſon into which they fall, 
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very ſenſible quite croſs the river Thames, 


by the communication of no other me - 


dium than the water of that river, and 
ſpicit of wine fired at that diſtance, 

y comparing the reſpective velocities of 
electricity and ſound, that of electricity, 
in any diſtance yet experienced, appears 
inſtantaneous. Y 


12, If the globe be exhauſted of all its 


air, and then whirled about, the elec- 
tricity will be obſerved to at wholly 
within the globe, where it will appear, 
in a darkened room, in form of a cloud 
or flame of reddiſh or purple- coloured 
light, filling the whole capacity of the 


obe. | 

41 If a loadſtone, armed with iron, be 
hung on to the gun-barrel by an iron- 
wire, the electrie virtue will ruſh out 


from every port, but more forcibly from 
the iron than from the fone itſelf : for 


from the ſtone, it ſeems to be emitted in 


a more lax manner, and diffuſed in a ſort 
of ſteam, or fiery vapour; whereas from 
the iron, it iſſues in a more impetuous, 
denſe, and penetrating ſteam ; by which 
we learn, that the two moſt confiderable 
powers of nature, electricity and mag- 
netiſm, do not always interfere, or im- 
pede each other's actions. 
14. The method of firing gunpowder 


by the electric flame, has ſomething par- 
ticular in it; as it does not require any 


inflammable vapour to be previoully rail- 
ed, The Seeler may be fired thus: a 
ſmall cartridge is filled with dry. powder, 
hard rammed, ſo as to bruiſe ſome of the 
grains : two pointed wires are then thruſt 


in, one at each end, the points ãpproach- 


ing to each other in the middle of the 
cartridge, till within the diftance of half 
an inch: then the cartridge being placed 
in the circle, when four electrified glaſs- 
(90-206 diſcharged, the electric flame 
eaping from the point of one wire to the 
point of the other within the cartridge, 
among the powder, fires it, and the ex · 
ploſion of the powder is at the ſame in- 
— with the crack of the electrical diſ- 
* ] 
15. As to metals, Dr. Franklin tells us, 
that he has been able, by electricity, to 
4 12 to needles, and to reverſe 
G ſhock from four large glaſs-jars 
ſent through a fine ſewing needle, gives 
it polarity, | FEEL 
16. In conſequence of Dr. Franklin's 
| bypotheſis, of being able, by a proper 
apparatus, to colle& the eleQricity from 


bee atmoſphere during a wunder- fem, 
es * 7 F 
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it has been found, that a pointed bar of 
iron, ſorty feet high, being placed upon 
an electric body; and a ftormy cloud 
having paſſed over the place where the 
bar ſtood, tboſe, appointed to obſerve it, 


E I. E 


attracted from it ſparks of fire, perceiy- 


ing the ſame kind of commotions as in 


the common electrical experiments. The 
like effect followed when a bar of iron 


ninety- nine feet high was placed upon 
a cake of roſin two feet ſquare, and two 
inches thick: theſe were the firſt experi- 


ments made, but they have ſince been 
ſufficiently varied and verified, ſo that it 


ſeems now certain, 
iron, pointed or not, is eleArized durin 
a ſtorm. 2. That a vertical, or horizont 


ſituation, is equally fitting for theſe ex · 
| 3. That even wood is elec» 
trized. 4, That, by theſe means, a man 
may be ſufficient)y electrized to ſet fire to 
ſpirit of wine with his finger, and repeat 
almoſt all the uſual experiments of elec- 
- tricity, - NE 
17. Dr. Franklin has contrived 2 very 


periments. - 


ingenious and eaſy method of trying ex- 
periments of this kind; by means of an 


electrical kite, made of a large thin filk 


handkerchief, extended and faſtened, at 


the four corners, to two flight ſtrips of 


cedar, of ſufficient. length for this pur- 


poſe. This kite being accommodated 


with a tail, loop, and ſtring, will rife in 
the air like thoſe of paper. 


foot or more above the wood. 
end of the twine, next the hand, . is to be 
tied a filk ribband ; and, where the twine 
and filk join, a key may be faſtened. 


be kite is to be raiſed when a thunder- 


_ appears to be coming on; and as 
oon as the thunder clouds come over the 
kite, the pointed wire will draw the elec- 
tric fire from them, and the kite, with 


all the twine, will de elerified ; and the 


looſe filaments of the twine will ſtand out 
every way, and be attraded by an ap- 


o the top of 
the upright ſtick of the croſs, is to be 
fixed a very ſharp-pointed wire, rifing a 
To the 


1. That a bar of 


- 


proaching finger. When the rain has 


wet the kite and twine, ſo that it cannot 


conduct the electric fire freely, it will 


this key a phial may be charged 3 and 


from the electric fire, thus obtained, ſpi- 


rits may be kindled, and all the other 
electrical experiments be performed, 


which are done by the help of a glaſs- 
ſphere or tube; and the ſameneſs of the 


. ſtream out plentifully from the key on 
the approach of a man's knuckle. At 


electrie matter with that of lightning, 
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ſtorms harmleſs. 


18. Mr. Stephen Gray, juſt before he 
died, hit upon an experiment which ſeem- 


ed to indicate, that the attractive power, 


' which regulates the motions of the hea- 


FE - Croce)” 
may thereby be completely demonſtrated. 
From this identity ſome have conceived 
- hopes of depriving the clouds of all their 
thunder, and thereby rendering thunder - 


* 
: 
- 


venly bodies, is of the electric kind. The 


experiment was thus: he fixed a large, 


round, iron-bal{ upon the middle of a 


large cake of roſin and wax; and ex- 


citing the virtue ſtrongly in the cake, a 
fine baer, ſuſpended by a thread, and 
held near the iron- ball, was carried round 
it, by the effluvia, in a circular manner, 
and performed ſeveral revolutions: it 


moved the ſame way with the planets, 


from weſt to eaſt, and its motion, like 
theirs, was not quite eircular, but a little 


elliptical. 
Theſe being moſt of the capital experi- 
ments hitherto exhibited in electricity, 


we ſhall conclude this article by men- 


tioning ſome of the medicinal virtues 


lately attributed to this ſubject of philo- 
ſophy. It has been pretended, that odours 
will pervade electrified globes and tubes 
of glaſs; and that the medicinal effects 
of diugs might likewiſe be tranſmitted 


this way z as alſo, that, if perſons were 


to hold in their hands, or place under 


their naked feet, odoriferous or purging 
-- ſubſtances, and were then to he electriz- 


ed, they would be ſenſible of the effects 
of thele ſubſtances : but this ſeems now 


to be an impoſition on the credulity of 


the world, no ſuch effects having ever 
been perceived. However, it does not 


follow that medicinal advantages are not 


to be gained from electricity itſelf ; ſo 
ſubtile and ſo elaſtic a fluid admitted in a 


large quantity into our bodies, as, from 
undoubted experience, it greatly heats 


the fleſh and quickens the pulſe, may 


more eſpecially, when aſſiſted with the 


expedctation of ſucceſs. in the patient, in 


tages. In effect, we meet with ſome cures 
performed in paralytic caſes, by the force 
of eleAricity. | . 


ELECTRUM, amber, in natural hiſtory, 


See the article AMBER. 


medicines are frequently made, 


It may be conſidered as a number of bo- 


more be ordered, it is a common thing 


particular caſes, be attended with advan- - 


ELECTUARY, in pharmacy, a form in 
which both oſficinal and extemporaneous - 


luſes united together, but is made ſome- 


© what ſofter, by en addition of a due pro- 


* 


„ 
SAT 


+ , pulous of grammatical conltrüclion, 


E I. E 
portion of preſerves or ſyrups. When the 
conſiſtence is very ſoft, it is called, ſome. 
times, by the name of opiates, . See the 
articles Bolus and OPIATEs, 
he principal conſideration in preſerih. 
ing officinabteleRuaries is, that ſuch things 
only be put together, as will not, by any 
ppolite qualities, deſtroy one another, 
or loſe their natural properties, by lying 
long in this manner; and likewiſe that 
the whole be of a conſiſtence that will 
hold ingredients of different gravities in 
equal mixture. 122 
Extemporaneous electuaries differ princi. 
pally from the officinal, in that the latter 
are confined to ſuch things as will for a 
long time keep together ; whereas the 
former may be ventured on with materi- 
als which will -not remain long without 
change, provided they agree in intention; 
as conſerves with the teſtaceous powders, 
preparations with ſteel, and the like, wilt 
continue together long enough for pre- 
ſent uſe, but will not lie many days with- 
out fermenting and ſpoiling. 
The ftronger cathartics ought not to be 
truſted in this. form, becauſe the manner 
of taking does not ſufficiently aſcertain 
the doſe... The moſt powerful alexiphar- 
mics alſo, which are commonly given in 
acute caſes, are .not- conveniently thus 
truſted, ſo that an eleQuary is hardly 
ever met with in a fever, The quantity 
of an extemporaneous ele&uary ſhould 
ſeldom exceed three ounces z and theie- 
about will an ounce and a half of con- 
ſerve, two drams of the. common pov 
ders, with a ſufficient quantity of ſyrup 
amount to; though cinnabar, and ſome 
of the heavier things, will not take uf 
ſo much: and if this rule, as to quan 
tity, be not obſerved by the preſcriber, bu 


for the compounder to do it for him, Þ 
proportioning the materials ſuitable theft 
to, as by making up half or a third o 
what is directed. c 
ELEEMOSYNZE and ELEEMOSYNA 
RIUS, See ALus and ALMONER. 
ELEGANCE, or.ELEGANCY, an 0103 
ment of politeneſs and agiecablene 
ſhe wn in any diſcourſe, with ſuch a choic 
of rich and happy expreſſions, as to f 
politely above the common manners, 
as to ſtrike people of a delicate taſte, a 
diffuſe a reliſn which hits every body. 
It is obſerved that elegance, though ! 
regular, is preferable 40 regularity : J 
out elegance: that is, by being {0 de 
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Hoſe certain licenees 5 
of language conſiſts; s. 


. iir 


ELEGANCE) in painting, à certain manner 


which embelliſhes and heightens obſects, 
either as to their form, colour, or both, 
without deſtroying or perverting the 


truth. It is not ſeen in the correctneſs of 


dhe deſign, as appears from Raphael, and 


| 


the antique. It is moſt ſenſibly perceived 
in works otherwiſe. careleſs: and inaccu- 
rate, as in Corregio, where, notwith- 
ſtanding all the defects as to juſtneſs of 
deſign, there is an elegance even in the 
manner of the deſign itſelf; as well as in 
the turn of the attitudes, Ac. 


ELEGIAC, in antient poetry, any thing 


belonging to 4 :See ELEGY« 
Elegiac verſes are alternately; hexameter 


and pentameter, as in the following verfes 


of Ovid."* See the articles HEXAMETER 
and PENTAMETER: | i 

Hlebilit indignos, elegeia, ſave. capillos. 
Ab nimis'ex vero nunc tibi nomen erit. 
Sometimes, though very rarely, the pen · 
tameter preceded the hexameter, as in the 
following verſes of Athenæus. 
Epdeigyuy Xapiroy, Dult Nνν re. ap 

| Being ayicnpeg rp5petpioce pinoentTO»., 
Who was the inventor of elegiac poetry, 


is not known, Horace profeſſes himſelf ELEME 


quite ignorant of it. The principal wri- 
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git; but that muſt be returned when EX 
 ecuted, becauſe an.execution is taken up- 
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on ĩt, and that the court may judge of the 
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ſufficiency thereof. 


ELEGY, « monenfal and pliaiive kind'of 


See the article ELEGIAC. _ 


poem. 


As elegy, at its firſt inſtitution, was in- 


tended for tears, it expreſſed ho other 


but thoſe of ſorrow: with the negligence 


ſentiments, it breathed no other accents 
1 


natural to eee to pleaſe 


than to move; and aim 
* ty 3 not admiration. , 


at exciting pi- 


116 


ever, elegy degenerated from its original 
intention, and was employed upon all 
ſorts of ſubjects, gay or ſad, and eſpecial- 


ly upon love. Ovid's book Of Love, the 
poems of Tibullus and Propertius, not- 


withſtanding they are termed elegies, are 


ſometimes ſo far from being fad; that 


they axe ſcarce ſerious. The chief ſub- 
jecls then to which tlegy. owes its riſe, 


is death, and love: that ele 


oucghtt to be eſteemed the moſt perfe& in 


4 


its kind which has ſomewhat. of both at 


once; ſuch, for inſtance, where the poet 


bewails the death of ſome youth or dam- 


ſel falling a martyx to love. 


ters of elegiat verſe, among the Latins, 


were Propertius, Ovid, and Tibullus, the 
latter whereof Quintilian eſteems the beſt 
elegiae poet; but Pliny the younger 
gives the preference to the firſt: the 
chief writers of elegy among the Greeks 
were Calimachus, Parthenius, and Eu- 
: phorion ," K l en * 
ELEOGIT, in law, a writ of execution, 
which lies for a perſon who has recovered 


1 
Tina 1471 


1 
4 


debt or damages; or upon à recogni- 


zante in any court, againſt a defendant 
that is not able to ſatisfy the ſame in his 
Winti Wi ou , 
t is directed to the ſheriff, commanding 
him to make delivery of a moiety of the 
party's lands, and all his goods, beaſts 
of the plougk excepted j this is done by 
2 jury, ſummoned to enquire what land 
the defendant had at the time of ihe judg · 
ment obtained; and the ereditor, by vir - 
tue thereof, ſhall hold the ſaĩd moiety: of 
land deſivered to him, until his whole 
debt and damages are paid and ſatisfied : 
and during that time he is tenant by ele- 


Sit. This writ ought to be ſued out 


within à year day he judg- 
3 P Fa ws a day 1 judg 


All other writs of execution may be good, 


„ +4 


* 


\ 
NT, in phyſiology, à term uſed 
by philoſophers, to. denpte the , original 
component parts of bgdies, or thoſe into 
which they are ultimately reſolyable. 


The elements or principles to Which all 


bodies may be ultimately reduced, are 


- theſe five: 1. Water, or phlegm, Which, 


> * 
© Y 


$ 
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in the chemical analyſis of them, riſcs 
firſt in form of vapour. 2. Air, which 
eſcapes unſeen in great quantities from all 
bodies, ſo as to conſtitute halt che lub. 

ance of ſome of them. 3. Oily which 


riſes after, and appears ſwimming on 


the ſurface of the Water. 4. Salt, which 


is either volatile, or riles an the Hill, as, 


wi 
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that of animal ſubſtances; or fixed, as 
that of vegetables, which. is obtained by 
reducing them to, aſhes, making a lixi- 
vium or lye of theſe, and afterwards eya- 
porating the; moiſture; by which means 
the ſalt ſhoots into cryſtals.; 5. Eartby/or 

hat is called the caput mortunm, being 
what remains of the aſhes after the ſalt is 
extracted. This is the laſt abe ff all 


bodies, which can be no, farther altered 
dy any act; whatſoever. See the articles 
WATER, Al, Sc. 5 
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Elements are congeived as the molt limple, 


ws » by * 


howagenecus parts, or cbrpuſcles; of 
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thors gene- 
rally 


an aſſemblage and mixture 
the bodies we ſee 18 | 2 
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By degrees, how- 


therefore 
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„ _ rally talk wildly, - and inconſſtently, It is not ts be ſuppoſed, that this eart; 
| of the elements oo confound — - which we intiabie this wake" - Han 
with the principles of things: 2 there drink, this air which we breathe, and 
. 18 a great deal of diffetence, And fince this fire which we kindle, are the four 
_ they find by experience, that every thing elements Ariſtotle meant ; for the name 
s not made jndifferently out of another, element is only given to the moſt ſimple 
28 that ſtones are not p to be con- body, whereas the four juſt mentioned 
verted into fleſh, ner will they ſerve to are the moſt compounded of any we 
_"nuriſh it; ſo they judge by analogy know. | 
that all forts of bodies are not com- The cartefians admit only three elements, 
| N of principles alone, in the moſt the firſt a materia ſubtilis, or fine duſt; 
mple manner poſſible; but only ſome ve - the ſecond, a coarſer, but round kind; 
ry imple things, of the mixture of which and the third, -a ſtill more irregular and 
all other things are afterwards -com- hooked kind of particles. See the article 
pounded: theſe are what philoſophers call CAR TES Ms, Fe. 
elements, which differ from principles in Our great Sir Iſaac Newton conſiders the 
_ this, that a principle, ſuch as matter, is primary elements of bodies on the atomi- 
an incomplete and undetermined thing; cal ſyſtem, thus; all things conſidered, 
whereas an element is complete and A it ſeems probable, that God, in the begin- 
, termined. See the article PRINCIPLE, , ning, formed matter in ſolid, maſſy, 
There muſt, therefore, be more than one hard, impenetrable, moveable, par- 
_ element, otherwiſe there would be but ticles, of ſuch ſizes and figures, and 
ons uniform ſimplicity in nature. But with ſuch other properties, and in ſuch 
philoſophers have not agreed what is proportion to ſpace, as moſt condu- 
meant by element, becauſe they have not ced to the end for which he formed them; 
. fo much enquired into the nature of and that theſe particles, being ſolid, are 
things, as into the ſenſations which they incomparably harder than any porous bo- 
are apt to raiſe in us. Thus, ſome phi- dies compounded of them; even ſo very 
Jofophers who conſidered the ſenſe of ſee - hard, as never to wear or break in pieces, 
ing only, have aſſerted that light and no ordinary power being able to divide 
darkneſs were the elements of things: what God himſelf made one in the firſt 
and others, who referred every thing to creation. While the particles continue 
feeling, have pretended, that hard and entire, they may compoſe bodies of one 
liquid, hot and cold, were the elements. and the ſame nature and texture in all 
Ariſtotle may be placed amongſt theſe ages 1 but, ſhould they wear away, or 
laſt, though be proceeded in a different break in pieces, the nature of things de- 
manner; he firſt conſidered the principal — on them would be changed. 
valities that come under the ſenſe of xter and earth compoſed of old worn 
eeling, as heat, cold, drineſs, or hard- particles, and fragments of particles, 
neſs, and humidity or liquidity. And, would not be of the ſame nature and tex - 
after he had obſerved that two of theſe ture, now, with water and earth com- 
qualities might meet in the ſame ſubjet, poſed of entire particles in the beginoing. 
and that the four might be combined four And therefore, that nature muy be laſt · 
different ways, he compoſed four ele- ing, the changes of corporeal things are 
ments, cold and dry; cold and moiftz to be placed only in the various ſepara- 
'. * | hot and moiſt ; and hot and dry. tions and new aſlociations and motions of 
Then, in order to give names to them, theſe permanent particles; compound 
he examined what thoſe things in nature bodies being apt to break, not in the midft 
were, in which'one element ſeemed to pre - of ſolid particles, but where thoſe particles 
vail. Thus imagining the earth to be are laid together, and only touch in a 
Doth the coldeſt and drieſt of all things, he few points. WER 
| called his firſt element earth; ſo likewiſe, ELEMENT, in a figurative ſenſe, is uſed far 
© becauſe he thought that water was the the principle and foundations of any art 
coldeſt and moiſteſt thing, he called his or ſcience, as Euclid's Elements, Sc. 
. ſecond element water; fanther, as he ELEMI, or BLEMY, in the materia medica; 
" Imnagined, nothing more moiſt and hot a kind of reſin, very improperly called 
. than air, be called his third element air; gum-elemi. There are two ſorts of 4 
5 — _ z not doubting but that fire is ept in the ſhops, the one genuine, a" 
; the and drieſt thing in the world, brought from Ethiopis; the other W_ 
| | keealled his fourthelementfir, — & us, and the produce of Americas | , 
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true kind. is a yellowiſh iGo; with a eaſt 


| of green and white ; its ſmell is acrid and 
aſant, and its taſte acrid and bitter. Tt 


ie very inflammable, di- ſo lepra Arabum, in medicine, a chro- 
ſolves in oil, an ces yer nical diſeaſe, one of the two {pecies of 
the fre ; which rabterg atone ſuf - 15 leproſy, which affects the whole body, | 
ciently ditpinguittt a vin. the wv i but i cone the 2 as 1 the in 
this genuine. en 3s 8 ate co with. ſpots and tumaurs, 
B'. . 1 OE : 4 7 ch being red, at laſt rk e See 
The ſpuſtous Semi 00. 95 een, ErrRosr. . | 
prod a from Atalf rot EY la dis diſeaſe the body falls away, while | 
b Wi unlike tho o the pear - the legs ard feet are enormouſſy ſwelled. 
It i 74 5 5 tee pelhycid; 124 RE 4 "ER When the-dilea/c is inveterate, the fin- 
frag „Ee er. ned externally,. gers and does ore bid in the tumour, and 
being! r tor:refoly- a flight fever ariſing, carries the patient | 


ing maine Taming ety wound, | 
in logics. fophiln, or falls- | 1 


Se. 
ELENCHIUS, 
cious:2xgiament,; winely deceives the hear - 


er undeethe. appemance of truth. See : 


the article SoPHIant 
ELEOSACCHARUM,” or Er messe - 
CHARUM. See ELEOSACCHARUM. 
ELEPHANT, elephas, in zoology, a ge- 
nus of quadrupeds, of the order of the 
jumenta, the characters of which, ac- 
cording to Linnæus, are theſe : it has 
no fore-teeth ; the upper canine, or dog- 
teeth, are conſiderably long; it has a very | 
long flexible proboſcis or trunk, and two 
paps placed on the breaſt. See 8 
LXXXVIII. fig. x 3 
The teeth of this animal fowhi, i 
ivory, See the article Io. 


The elephant, of which here It eng obe „ inteſtines; of - elephants. 


known ſpecies, is, veg full grown, from 
ſeventeen to twenty fert high; and its 
body is withal ſo enormouſly bulky, that 
the belly reaches nearer the ground than 
could eafily be-conceived' of a creature of 
its height. The trunk is, properly ſpeak- 
ing, nothing but the noſe continued to a 
great length; its ſubſtance is fleſhy, but 
firm, being compoſed of three ſeries' or 
orders of fibres: this trunk the creature 
can contract or protrude forward with 
great violence, from the length of one 
foot to five or more. 

Knights of the ETBPHANT,. an order of 
knighthood in Denmark, conſerred upon 
none but perſons of the firſt quality and 
merit, It is alſo called the · order of St. 
Mary. Its inſtitution is ſaid to have been 
owing to à gentleman among the daniſh 


FT croiſees having killed an elephant, in an 


expedition againſt the Sarracens, in 1184, 

in memory of which king Canutus inſti- 

tuted this order, the Badge of which is a 

towered elephant, with an image of the 

_ holy Vors. encireled BAY rays, 2985 ** 
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on 3 ſcy- coloured ribbon, like | 


the George in England, 


ELEPHANTIASIS, -die, „ : 


off. 


=? that of the negroes, which is highly pro- 
bable, then it may be affirmed that it is 
endemiĩal to the ſouthern and inland parts 
of Africa. 


ELEPHANTINE, in roman antiquity, an 


appellation given to the books wherein 
were regiſtered the tranſactions of the ſe · 
nate and magiſtrates of Rome, of the em- 


perors or generals of armies, and even of 


the provincial magiſtrates; the births and 


cliſſes of the people and other things re- 
| ting to the cenſus.. 


ey are ſuppoſed to have bers ſo called 


© Cibalith made of — ſome will 
- have: m to have a written on the 


ELEPHANTOPUS, "BASTARD SCARI- 
« 1 botany, a genus of the ſyngeneſia- 
polygamia — claſs of plants, the 
compound flower of which is tubuloſe, 
conſiſting of four or ſive hermaphrodite 


and ligu ated corollule, with a narrow 
limb, divided into five nearly equal ſeg- 
ments: the ſtamina are five very ſhort 


filaments : the ſeeds art ſoktary, and con- 


tained in the cup; being of a compreſſed _ 


figure, and crowned with briftly hairs. 


ELEPHAS, the ELEPHANT, in zoology, 


See the article ELEPHANT,” © \ 
ELEVATION, elevatio, the ſame with al- 
titode or height. See Arrrrupk. 


Argle of ELEVATION,. in gunnery, that f 
comprehended between the hori 


1 and 
the line of direction of a cannon. or mor- 


tar; or it is that which the chaſe of a 
piece, or the axis of its hollo· cylinder, 
makes with the plane of the horizon. 

ELEVATION, in architecture, the ſame 
with an orthographic, or vpright draught 
of a building. See ORTHOGRAPHY, 


ELEVATION 15 a hoff, in the church of 
3 Nome, 


EL E e n 160 25 


Lueretius ſuppoſed this diſeaſe to be ge- ; 
gnerated i in Egypt, and no where elſe; but 
if the leproſy of the Jews is the ſame wih 


- 


| Rome, that part of the maſs Where the 
prieſt raiſes the-hoſt above his head for. 


«the people to adore, See Mass and Hos T. 


ELEVATOR, in anatomy, the name of 


ſeveral muſcles, ſo called from their ſerv - 


| ing to raiſe the parts of the body to 


Which they belongs ſuch are the eleya- 


tor alæ naſæ, the elevator of the auricle 
or external ear, the elevator of the epi - 


. glottis, of the eye - lids, .humervs, lips, 


urethra, and thoſe of the anus, called al- 
ſo levatores, See MUSCLE, ' 
The elevator of the eye-lids is alſo called 


- ſuperbus, as being uſed when people put 


on a haughty or bigh look. 


ELEVATORY, elevatorium, in ſurgery, 


fractured parts of the ſcu 


an inſtrument for raiſing depreſfed or 
Il to be applied 

after the integuments and perioſteum are 
removed. If there is any hole, the in- 
ſtrument muſt be faſtened. to it; but if 
there is none, the ſcrew-end of the in- 

ftrument muſt be applied. See plate 

LXXXV. fig. 3. n“ 1. | 

But as theſe elevatories are ſo contrived, 

that, 'where the neighbouring bones are 
fractured or depreſſed, they cannot be 
applied without greatly inrrealing the 
pain, ſurgeons have invented another 
kind which might be applied with more 


ſafety, called tripes, from the number of 


its fect. It is near twice as big as tlie 
figure we have given of it; (ibid. n? a.) 
and the feet AA A ſtand nearer or far- 


tber from each other, as there is pcca- 


-fhon. The »manner of applying it is 


. this the ſeet are to be applied to the 


ſound parts of the head, and the {crew 


BC, by frequently turning its handle 


DD, will prefently lay hold of the de- 
preſſed part of the cranium, eſpecially 


It a ſmall hole has been made in it with 


the pointed end ef the inſtrument B, and 


the point of a ſharp awl. Then upon 
turning the ſcrew, E E, the wepan is 
raiſed by degrees, and. with it the de- 
preſſed part of the cranium. But if any 
vpening ſhall appear between: the frac- 
tured parts; it will be proper to take off 


in is room fix the elevatory G, by the 


"ſcrew; H, about the part F of the figure 


n 2. by the aſſiſtance of which it will 


be eaſy to raiſe the depreſſed. part. See 


the manner of applying this inſtrument 
repreſented ibid. mn? 3. See the article 


FREPANNING., : * | 
ELEVE, a french term, ſometimes met with 


in our language, ſignifying a diſciple, 

Former ly there were twenty eleves in the 
academy of ſciences at Paris, and ten in 
that of inſcriptiens; but the term has 
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lince been changed for an adjunct. See 
the articles AcAngux and Apjuncr, 


ELEUSINIA,, in greeian N a feſ. 


tival kept in honour. of es, every 
ourth, by ſome Cates, but by others, eve. 
ry fifth year. The Athenians celebrated 
ĩt at Eleuſis, a town of Attica, whence 
s 
It was celebrated with à world of cere- 
mony, and perſons of both ſexes were 
initiated in it; being, deemed impious 
to negle& doing ſo. The myſteries were 
of two ſorts, the lefler, and the greater; 
whereof the former were lacred to Pro- 
ſerpine, Ceres's daughter, and the latter 
to Ceres herſelf. According to Lactan- 
tivs, they conſiſted in a myſtical repre 
ſentation of what mythologiſts teach of 
Cetes; though ſome of the chriſtian fa- 
thers will have the great myſtery, or 
ſecret, which they were forbidden by 
law, upon pain of death, to divulge, to 
have been the repreſentation or figures of 
both male and female privities, which 
were handed about and, expoſed to the 
company. ae, 2 EO 
ELEUTHERIA, another ſeſtival cele- 
brated at Platæa, * delegates from al- 
moſt all the cities of Greece, in honour 
1 Jupiter Eleutherius, or the aſſertor of 
liberty, _ .. eee at 
It was inſtituted id memory of the vic- 
tory. obtained by the Grecians, in the 
territories of Platæa, over Mardonius, 


the perſian general, left by Xerxes with 


a mighty army to ſubdue Greece, 

ELF, a term, now almoſt obſolete, for- 
merly uſed to denote a fairy, or hob- 
goblin, an imaginary being, the creature 
of ignorance, ſuperſtition and craft. See 
the article FAR R... 

ELF-ARROWS, in natural biſtory, a name 

iven to the flints, antiently faſhioned 
into arrow- heads, and ſtill found teflile 
in Scotland, America, and ſeveral other 
parts of the world. -. 

ELGIN, the capital -of the. county of 
Murray, in Scotland, fituated on the 
river Loſey, about fix miles north of 
the Spey.z, welt Iongitude 2? 25, north 
latitude 57 40. 1 


ELICIT, in ethics, is applied to an at 


of the will immediately produced by, 
and of, the willy and received within 
the ſame+ as to be willing, unwilling, 
loving, hating, Cc. Acts of which 
nature are termed elicit, becauſe that, 
being before in the power of the will, 
they are now brought forth into act, 
But they are ſo far intrinſic, that ſome 
authors conſider them as the will m 
/ IG 
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gu ſhed from it any more than light is to 
diſtinguſſhed from the ſun. 


ELIGENDO vixibARTO. Ses the article 


, VixiDarro ELTEN Vo. 


ELIGIBILITY; in the romimm canon 


law, a bull granted by the pope, to 


certain perſons, to qualify them to be 


choſen to an office, or dignity, whereof 
they were before incapable by want of 
age, birth, or the like, 


ELIQUATION, in metallurgy, a ſe- 


paration of the different parts of mixed 
the different degrees of fire 
ired to melt them. „ 

When the nature of ores, or of metallic 
mixtures, is ſuch, that while one part 
of them melts in the fire, the other, more 
— and difficult of fuſion, remains 
ſtill ſolid ; the firſt, when the maſs is 
placed in a mild fire, flows out of the 
interſtices of the other, and is thus. ſe- 
parated from it. The perfection of this 
operation requires a different fluidity of 
the parts that conſtitute the maſs, Lead, 
for inſtance, melts into one maſs with 
copper, by a ftrong fire, whereas theſe 
metals cannot diſſolve each other in a 
moderate one, but if the maſs compoſed 
of both theſe, thus blended together, is 


afterwards expoſed to a mild fire on an 


inclined plane, the lead alone melts, the 
copper becoming only brittle and ſpungy, 
and remaining in its ſolid form, even 
when the lead has run out of it. This 
ſeparation, however, is not ſo perfectly 
made, but that there ever remains ſome 
lead in the copper, and ſome ſmall part 
of the copper is alſo carried away with 
the lead: wherefore, it is neceſſary, for 
this experiment, that the metals are not 


mixed in too minute proportions z for if 


one thouſandth part of lead were to be 
mixed with copper, or the ſame ſmall 
Proportion of copper with the lead, the 


| Tanten by eliquation could not be 
5 | 


It is general y neceſſary alſo, to make 
this operation ſucceed, to add ingredients 
that are capable either of deſtroying the 
"Ice by which the different parts cohere 
together, or of procuring an eafier 
ux of the metals : for the mixture of 
the other metals will not be ſeparated 

thoſe. of copper and lead, without 
the admixture of other ſubſtances, For 
inſtance, gold, filver, and copper melted 
together, and perfectly blended by that 
means with one another, remain in the 
lame Rate in any degree of fire; to make 


. Frog] 
| nd deny that" they Goght to be diſtin- 


ELIXIA of ales. 


Dulcified EL1x1R of vitriol. 
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the eliquation' of the gold and ſilver, 
therefore, out of ſuch a mixture, the 


 :fame additions muſt be uſed as in the 


ration of precipitation by fuſion. 


ELISION, in grammar, the cutting off, 


or ſuppreſſing a vowel at the end of a 
word, for the fake of ſound, or meaſure, 
the next word beginning with a vowel. 
Elifions are pretty frequently. met with 
in engliſh poetry, but more frequently 
in the Latin, French, &c. They chiefly 
conſiſt «in ſuppreſſions of the a, e, and i, 
though an eliſion ſuppreſſes any of the 
other vowels. In the following example 


from Virgil there are three eliſions. 


Phillida amo ante alias ----<== .; 


ELIXATION, in pharmacy, the extract- 


ing the virtues of ingredients by boiling 
or ſtewing. See DECOCTION, 


ELIXIR, in medicine, a compound tine- 


ture extracted from many efficacious in- 
gredients, Hence the difference between 
a tincture and an elixir ſeems to be this, 
that a tincture is drawn from one in- 
gredient, ſometimes with an addition of 


another to open it, and to diſpoſe it to 


yield to the menſtruum ; whereas an 
elixir is a tincture extracted from ſeveral - 
ingredients at the ſame time, See the 
article TINCTUREB, | 
There are a great number of elixirs de- 
ſcribed by chemical writers, and in the 
diſpenſatories, the moſt remarkable of 
which are prepared as follows. _. | 
Take of the tinfture 
of myrrh a quartz ſaffron, ſoccotrine 
aloes, of each three ounces, After di- 
geſtion, ſtrain off the ſpirit. 


Paregoric ELIXIR, Take flowers of ben 


jamin, and opium, ſtrained, of each a 
dram; of camphor, two ſeruples; of 

the effential oil of aniſeeds half a dram, 
or rectified ſpirit of wine a quart, Aſter 
digeſtion, ftrain off the ſpirit. . 


Proprietatis EL1x1R, See the article PRO= | 


PRIETATIS ELIXIR. 


Acid EL1x1R of vitriol. Take of the aro- 


matic tincture a pint; of the ſtrong ſpirit, 
or oil of vitriol, the weight of four 
ounces ; mix them gradually, and when 
the fæces are ſubſided, filtre thro' paper. 

Take of 
aromatic tincture -a pint z of dulcified 
ſpirit of vitrial, eight ounces in weight; 
mix them. This preparation is intend= 


ed for ſtomachs which cannot bear te 
acidity of the preceding» . 

We compound ELixix of myrrh. Take of 
the extract of ſavine, one ounce; of the 
tincture of caſtor, a pint; of the duc 
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«ef myrrh, half a Fit. After digeſtion, 
ain off the fa pi to 8916 20F bs oF: 
FER; ale, in 266logy,* an animal of the 
deer kind, with the horns palmated; and 
Without a ſtem. Ir is a native of the 
northern parts of Europe, and is a very 
large and ſtrong animal; being equal in 
fire to a horſe, bar much leſs beautiful. 
Ser plate LXXXVIII. fig. 4. 
Elx's hoofs ſtand recommended for the 
cute of the epilepſy; dut at preſent are 
only uſed as an ingtedient in ſome old 
-"eofipofitions; = 7 ike #6 10s 
ELK HOLM, -a port-town- of Gothland, 
io Sweden, twenty-four miles weſt of 
Carelſeroon. N | 
ELL, ulna, a meaſure of length, different 
i different countries ; but thoſe moſtly 
uſed in England, are the engliſh and 
flemiſh ells; whereof the former is three 
feet nine inches, or one yard and a 


. 


| poorer z and the Hatter only twenty- 


* 8 kar 
even inches, or three quarters of a yard, 
II Scotland, the ell contains 37 15 


1 — inches. See MEASURE, 
BLLERENA, a town of Eſtremadura, in 
Spain; fifty miles ſouth-eaſt of Merida. 
EEEFPOMACROSTWLA, in natural 
hiſtory, a genus of imperfect cryſtals, 
With ſingle pyramids; one end off their 
column being affixed to ſome ſolid body. 
Phey arb dodecahedral, with, thinner 
. #exangular columns, and bo nevlar 
8 See the article CR Mr Al. 
Df "theſe cryſtals authors enumerate a 
- Preat_ many fpecies ; among which are 
the whitiſh pelſueid ſprig cryſtal, a bright 
brown kind, a dull brown kind, and a 
-: bright yellow kind, all which are farther 
diſtinguiſhed according to the different 
lengths of their pyramids, 
ELLIPOPACHYSTYEA; in natural 
Hhiſtory, a genus of imperfect cryſtals, 
compoſed of twelve planes, in an 


bexangular column, terminated by an 


Hhexangular vramid at one end, and 


irregularly affixed to ſome other body at 


the other, with ſhorter columns. See the 
4 — ETAL: Ar : 2 
ere are two ſpecies of theſe cryſtals 
y ſhort, beight and colourleſs, found 
n great plenty in New Spain, and other 
3 kee America; che other a'ſhort, dull, 
d duſky brown one, found in Germa- 

y and fometimes in-England, 
- ELLIPSIs, in geometry, a curve line re- 
2 ro into itſelf, and produced from 
the ſeclidn of a cone by a plane cutting 
both its ſides, but not parallel to the 
kak. ee Cone Ssc,]ͥ | 


— 
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ſo that the diſtantes, C F, Cf from the 
center C, De eneh eq t / Nh: 


2 * mt 8 wth + 
or, that the lies H B. 7D, de each equal 
to AC. Then, having fixed two pins 
in the points F, /, which are called the 

foci of the ellipfs, take a thread equal 
in ſength to the tranſverſe axis A B; and 
faſtening its two ends, one to the pin F, 
andthe other t& 7, bith another pin M 

ſtreteh the thread tight? then if this pin 

M übe moved rund till it returns to the 

lace from hende it firſt ſet out, keep- 

ing the thread always extended ſo as to 

form the triangle FM, it wilt deſeride 
an ellipſis, whoſe axes are A B, DE. 

The greater axis, R B, paffing through 

the two foci F ,, is called the tranſverſe 

"axis; and the lefſer one D E, is called 

the conjugate, or ſecond axis : theſe two 

always biſe& each other at right angles, 
and the center of the ellipſis is the point 
C, where hey interſeQ.” Any right line 
paſſing through the center, and termi- 
nated by the curve of the ellipſis on each 

"fide, is called a diameter; and two di- 
ameters, which naturally biſect all the 
parallels to each other, bounded by the 

ellipfis, are called conjugate diameters. 

Any right line, not paſſing through the 

center, but terminated' by the ellipſis, 

and biſected by a diameter, is called 
the ordinate, or ordinate applicate, to that 
diameter. And a third proportional to 
two conjugate diameters, is called the 

latus rectum, or parameter of that di- 

ameter which is the firſt of the three 

proportionas. #i 86% 

he reafon of the name is this: let B A, 

ED, be any two conjugate diameters of 

an ellipſis (ſee plate LXXXVII. fig. 3. n? 

2, Where they are the two axes) at the 

end A, of the diameter AB, raiſe the 

perpendicular A F, equal to the latus 
rectum, or parameter, being 4 third pro- 
portional to A B, E PD, and draw the 
right line BF} then if any point P be 
taken in B A, and an ordinate P M be 
drawn; cutting B F in N, the rectangle 
under the abſciſs A P, and the line PN 
Will be equal to the ſquare of the or- 
dinate PM. Hence drawing N O par 
rallel to A B, it appears that this rect- 
angle, or the ſquäfe of the ordinate, f 
Jeſs thah that under the abſciſs A P, an 


| the parameter A F. by the reRangle on- 
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deficiency, Apollonius = is to the area of à circumſcribed zirele, 
| 4 is care? the name gan as the leſſer axis is 10 the greater, and vice 
/ogllipks; from ehe toche deficient. verſa, with reſpeR to an-inſcribed circle g 

'In ence yellipbe; as AB N P, (iid, vd a.) ſo hat it is a mean proportional between 
.[tha-ſ{quares of 3he.-lemi-grdwates MP, two circles, baying the tranſverſe and 
ib, are zs the, reitangles under the , conjugate axes: for their diameters. This 
ferme the . P x PB, holds equally true of all the other corre- 

e 


+ by theſe ordinates re- ſponding parts belonging to an ellipſis. 
| a hi equally true of The ps jy? ang ellipſis may be oh- 

- the circle, where the ſquares of the ordi- - tained. by che following ſeries. Suppoſe 
nates ars equal to. ſuch reQangles, as the femi-tranſverſe axis C Br, the ſemi- 
being mean proportionals ; between the conjugate axis CD = c, and the ſemi · or- 
ſegments of ihe diameter. In the ſame dinate 4; then the length of the curve. 

- manner, the ordinates to any diameter NBZ ATZ Aa e 

whatevet, are as the rectangles under the FN 40 l 
ſegments of that diameter. 5 $42 H = 4 Ge. 8 
As to the other principal properties of the = reer N, 
ellipſis, they may be 785 to the 2 il the ſpecies of the ellipſis be determined, 
ing propokitions. 1. If from an point dtcbis ſeries” will de more ſimpler for if 


in an ellipſis, two right lines, M F, M/, | | 5 11 
1 (ibid. no n.) be drawn to the foci F, fo”, c 2 then M Ba ger 
ed the ſum of theſe two lines will be qua „ n 
50 to the tranſverſe axis A B. This is evi- 22 ou 3419 @? |}, + This 
es, dent from the manner of deſcribing an 4587 5a a? 7549 ⁰⁰ are 
* ellipſis. 2. Tbe ſquare of balf the ſeries will ſerve for an hyperbola, by 
ne leſſer axis is equal to the redtangle under making the even parts of ell the terms 
& the ſegments, of the greater axis, con- affirmative, and the third, fifth,” ſeventh. 
ch tꝛined bettyeen the foci and its vertices c. terms negati ge. 
* that is, DC AF x FBS AF TFB. N of an ellipſis, according 
he 3. Every diameter is biſeded in the to Mr, Simpſon, is to that of a circle, 
he center CO. 4. The tranſverſe axis is the whoſe diameter is equal to the tranſverſe 
= greateſt, and the conjugate axis the leaſt, t. 444 4342 
* of all dianieters.. 5. Two diameters, axis of the ellipſis, as 1e 5 
is, one of which is parallel to the tangent 415 5 Re * 


in the vertex of the other, are conjugate — — 4 22. = 3.8.82 514 
diameters; and vice verſa, a A0 , "a  ., 2+2-4-4+6,6 gon x on 
drawn thro? the vertex of any diameter is to x,, where .d is equal to the'differ- 
parallel to its conjugate diameter, touches ence of the ſquares o — * 
the ellipſis in that vertex. 6. If four the ſquare of the tranſverſe ans 4 
tangents be drawn through the, vertices Thoſe who deſire to be (mote partieulurl 

of two conjugate diameters, the parallelo- informed concerning the ied ar 
gram” contained under them will be the ellipſis, may conſult Simpſonꝰs Conie 
equal to the parallelogram contained Sections, and Wolfius's Etements” of 
under tangents drawn through the ver- Mathematies, tom. . alſo Maclaurtn' s 
tices of any other two conjugate di- Pluxions, Art. 60g. ſeq. and the mar- 
ameters. 9. If a right line, touching quis de l Hoſpital's Sect. Conic, IIb. 6. 

an ellipſis, meet two conjugate diameters Infinite ELLIP81s; '- See ELtteTOIDEs; 
produced, the rectangle under the ſeg- Ruadrature of the ELLIPS1S;/ See tht ar- 
ments of the tangent, between the point ticle QUapRaTVRE, n. 
of contact and theſe diameters, will be ELL1P$1s, in grammar, a figure of Tyn- 
equal to the ſquare of the ſemi · diameter, tax; wherein one or more words are not 
which is conjugate to that paſſing thro“ expreſſed ; and from this' deficiency; it 
the point of contact. 8. In every ellipfis, has got the name ellipſis. Lot 5 

the ſum of the ſquares of any two con- To this figure, beſides the elliphs pro- 
Jugate diameters, is equal to the ſum perly ſo. called, belong appoſition, ' fy- 
of the ſquares of the two axes. g. In necdoche, aſyndeton, zeugma, fyNepfis, 
every ellipſis, the angles FG I, FGH, and prolepfis- See the artides Ar ro- 
(did. n® 10) made by the tangent HI, -81T10N, SrufDOchE, Sr. | 
and the lines F G, 7G, drawn from the The «lliplis, properly fo calied; is when 
foci to the point of contact, are equal to the deficient word or worde muſt be ſop- 
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wes from elſewhere; as He#oris An- 
mache, where- auxer is underſtood ; 
that is, Andromache HeRor's wife. 
ELLirsis, in rhetoric,, a figure nearly 
allied to preterition, when the oratar, 
through tranſport of paſſion, paſſes over 
many things; which, had he been cool, 
- ought to have been mentioned. 

In preterition, the omiſſion is deſigned ; 
which, in the ellipſis, is dwing to the 
vehemence of the ſpeaker's paſſion, and 


his tongue not being able to keep pace 


with the emotion of his mind. 
ELLIPTIC, or ELL1iPT1CaL, ſomething 
belonging to an ellipſis. See ELLIPSIS. 
Thus we meet with elliptical compaſſes, 
elliptic conoid, elliptic ſpace, elliptic 
fairs, &c. See the articles CoMPassEs, 
The elliptic ſpace is the area contained 
within the curve of the ellipis, which is 
to that of a circle deſcribed on the tranſ- 
verſe axis, as the conjugate diameter is 
to the tranſverſe axis ; or it is a mean 

portio tween two circles, de- 
ribed on the conjugate and tranſverſe 
axis. | 


— ELLIPTOIDES, in geometry, a name 


uſed by ſome to denote infinite ellipſes, 
defined by the equation a 5 K "—bx 


u. 

Of theſe there are ſeveral ſorts: thus, 
if ay =bx* (a—x) it is a cubical 
elliptoid ; and if a = b x* (a— ) L, it 
denotes a biquadratic elliptoid, which is an 
ellipfis of the third order in reſpe& of 
the appollonian ellipſis. | 

ELM, wimus, in botany. See ULuus. 
The elm is very ſerviceable in places 
where it may lie continually dry, or wet 
m extremes. Accordingly, it is proper 
for water-works, mills, the ladles and 
foles of the wheel-pipes, pumps, aque- 
dnQs, pales, and ſhip-planks beneath the 
Water- lines, It is aſſo of uſe for wheel- 
wrights, handles for fingle ſaws, axle- 
trees, and the like. The clearnels of the 


grain, makes it alſo fit for all kinds of 


carved works, and moſt ornaments re- 
lating to architecture. As to the medi- 


cinal uſes of elm, the leaves are aſtrin- 


gent, and the bark good for aſſuaging 
the pains of the gout, 2 
ELNA, a town of Catalonia in Spain, 
but ſubject to France, ſituated ten miles 
ſouth of Perpignan. 
ELOCUTI ON, in rhetoric, the adapting 
words and ſentences to the things or 


- ſemiments to be expreſied. It conſiſts 


of elegance, compoſition, and dignity. 


95 
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The firſt, eomprehending the ity and 
. perſpicuity of a langu 
tion of elocution. The ſecond ranges 
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is the founda. 


the words in proper order; and the faſt 


adds che ornaments of tropes and figures 


to give ſtrength and dignity to the whole. 
See STYLE, PERIOD, Ficure. 


ELOGY, elogium, a praiſe, or panegyric 


beſtowed on any perſon or thing, in con- 
fideration of its merit, 'The beauty of 


elogy conſiſts in an expreſſive brevity, 


Elogiums ſhould not have ſo much as 


one epithet properly ſo called, nor two 


words ſynonymous. They ſhould ſtridiy 


adhere to truth; for extravagant and im- 
probable elogies rather leſſen the cha- 
racter of the perſon or thing they would 


extol. a 


ELOHIM, ELoHr, or ELoz, in ſeripture 


language, one of the names of God. 
See the article Go. 

Angels, princes, great men, judges, and 
even falſe gods are ſometimes called by 


this name. The ſequel of the diſcourſe, 


Calmet obſerves, is what aſſiſts us in 
judging rightly concerning the true mean- 
ing of this word, It is the ſame as Eloha; 
one is the ſingular, the other the plural. 
Neyertheleſs, Elohim is often conſtrued 


in the ſingular numher, particularly when 


the true God is ſpoken of ; but when 
falſe gods is ſpoken of, it is conſtrued, 
rather in the plural. } | 


ELOINED, in Jaw, fi ifies reſtrained or 


hindered from doing ſomething : thus it 


is ſaid, that if thoſe within age be eloined, 


ſo that they cannot ſue perſonally, their 
next friends ſhall ſue for them. 


ELONGATION, in aftronomy, the di- 


greſſion or receſs of a planet from the 


ſun, with reſpeR to an eye placed on our 
earth. The term is chiefly 

ing of Venus and Mercury 
a great circle intercepted between either 


uſed in ſpeak- 
, the arch of 


of theſe planets and the ſun, being called 
the elongation of that planet from the 


ſun. . 


But here it is to be obſerved, that it is 
only a circle which has the ſun for its 
center ; that the greateſt elongation is 


in a line touching the planet's orbit, For 


in an elliptic orbit it may be, that the 
elongation from the ſun may grow ſtill 


greater, even after it has left the place 
Where the line joining the earth and 


planet touches the orbit, For after that, 
the true diftance of the planet . from the 
ſun may increaſe, whilf the diſtance of 
the ſun and planet from the earth does 
not increaſe, but rather decreaſe, But, 


becauſe the orbits. of the plahets ate 
De 9 ; SORES nearly 
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' yearly eirculat, ſüch fmall differences 
way be 'negleRed" in aſtronomy. The 
greateſt elongation 'of Venus is found 


"ty erraten c be about ferty-eighty, 
degrees, and the greateſt "elongation of 


Mercury about tWeßtyreight degrees, 
upon which accbunt this prauet is rately 
to be feen with the naked eye." See the 
articles PLANET, Venus, MErCURY, 
t.. 324 1 Amen e 91 
ELONGATION, is alſd vſed for the dif- 
ference in motion between the ſwifteſt 
and the floweſt of two planets, or the 
quantity” of ſpace whereby the one has 
- oye * ne the other. 4 : 1 X 4 4+ 1 
reer is an angle contain- 
ed under lines drawn from the center of 


the ſun and planet to the center of the 


—__— eee e e r 
ELONGATION, in ſurgery, is an imperfet 


luxation, occaſioned by the ſtretching or 


lengthening of the ligaments of any joint. | 


See the article LUXaT1ON, 
ELOPEMENT, in law, is where a mar- 
tied woman departs from her huſband, 
and cohabits with an adulterer ; in which 
caſe'the huſband is not obliged to allow 
her any alimony but of His eftate, nor is 
he chargeable for necefſaries for her of 
any kind, However, the bare advertifing 
a wife in the Gazette, or other public pa- 
pers, is not a legal notice to perſons in 


notice given by the hoſband to particular 
perſons, is ſaick to be gooe. 

An action Hes, and large damages may be 
recovered, againſt a perſon for carrying 


ſo as to affect and perſuade. 

Cicero defines it, the art of ſpeaking with 
copiouſneſs and embelliſhment. © 
Eloquence and rhetoric” differ from each 
other, as the theory from the practice; 
rhetoric” being the art which deſcribes the 
niles" of eloquence; and eloquence that 
art which uſes them to advantage. For 
the moſt part, however, they are uſed 
ndiferiminately for each other. See the 
itid& RuYttor1C, OraTORY, INVEN- 
TION, 'DtSPOSITLON,” EXPRESS10N, 

PL ONUNCHATHON, ACTION, Sc. 

rde feven miles eaſt of Elſinore. 
LSINORE, à port-town of Denmark, 
about twenty · two miles north of Copen- 
hagen, and fituated on the Sound, or the 
entrance into the Baltic ſea. . 

Nh a town of lower Saxony, about 
8 miles ſouth-weſt of Hildeſheim. 
AS, acity and biſhop's tee of Alen- 
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tejo, in 


general not to truſt her; tho' a perſonal 


away and detaining another man's wife. 
ELOQUENCE, the att of ſpeaking well, 


IMBURG, 'a port-tobn of Sweden, 


WF - 99 * yo" ? * "_ * Wa 
. * * 5 1 q * - 


Had 


a an n n " 4 i 
Portugal, ſituated near the fon 
tiers of ſpaniſh Eſttemadura: welt long. 

8 + 2 $5 THT PE LIL). | 
7% 35/2 and north lat. 33 131 
It is one of the ſtronge fortieſfes in Por- 


1 e (AL Be io ted 
ELVELA, in botahy,” a genus of funguſes 
" ſmooth both bee and under fide. 


18 
Micheli calls this g. 


nus fungoides and 
fungoidaſter i 
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ter, while the heavier and more ſolid b. 
dies remain at the bottom of 57 2 


io 
bodies naturally mixt with the Gres 7 — 8 


he metalh 
parts of theſe ores, and are therefqre 8 
eaſily ſeparated by luttfachön, ber 


large maſſes, as RE viſible, © 
catfly bookan and ſeparated by havin 


gravity of the ore, which ſhewg.us"that 


the metallic maſſes adhere to their matrix 


in firm ſolid molecules, and are not Tcat- , 


tered and diſperſed ſparingly ihrougt(it. 
3. From the Fohmnels of ihe fopy Wa. 
And, 4. From its brightneſs, whether 
this properly de naturally inberent In the 
ſony matter, or procured by fire in Cale 
cination ; for-in each cale it renders the 
comminution of the compound maſs Say. 
In this caſe, however, it is necelſar that 
the ore itſelf be of a nature ſufficiently fix- 
ed, and that it do not fly off in the fbaſt- 
ing, but only melt into ſolid ſplizroidical 


1 
- 
* 


molecules. See Cramer's Art. Doclp, : 
pars i. § 381, F 47H 8 7 . 25 BT 
ELY, acity and bis ſee of Cambridge 

ſhire, ſituated about twelve miles north 
of Cambride: eaſt long. x3, and north” 


lat. 32 444. | 2 
It is a county of itſelf, including the 
territory around, and has a judge who 

determines 


. 7 h $ 
F : « 
g 8 ot 
X S 3 © 
: 4 5 * 
Pry 


Ind 
wedges, &c, 2, By the great Tpecil* 


« 
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13 Aetermines all cauſes civil and criminal cent cauſe, which produces an effe& by 
| within its limits.” - | its mere preſence, without the interyen. 
. ELYMUS, in botany, a genus of the tion of any action. oe 
| . triandria-digynia claſs,of plants, the ca- EMANCIPATION, in the roman law, 
Iyx of which is a common involucrum, the ſetting free a ſon from the ſubjection 
| conſiſting of four leaves, and containing of his father ; ſo that whatever moveables 
= - | ſeveral flowers in two. ſpiculz: the parti- he acquires, belong in propriety to him, 
3 cular | open are compoſed of two valves: and not to his father, as before emancipa- 
13 the ſeed is obiong. | i tion. | 
3 ELYSIUM, or ELYS1aNFIELDs, in hea= Emancipation put the ſon in capacity of 
. then mythology, certain plains abounding managing his own affairs, and of mar- 
* with woods, fountains, verdure, and every rying without his father's conſent, though 
WE. - delightful object; ſuppoſed to be the ha- a minor. Emancipation differs from ma- 
: bitation of heroes and good men, after numiſſion, as the latter was the act of a 
death. maſter in favour of a ſlave, whereas the 
According to ſome, the fable of elyhum formet was that of a father in favour of 
„ is of pheenician extraction, or rather his ſon. | 
x founded upon the account of paradife de- There were two kinds of emancipation, the 
- Hvered-in the ſcriptures. As to the ſitu- one tacit, which was by the ſon's being 
> ation of theſe happy regions, authors are promoted to ſome dignity, by his com- 
not agreed: Homer makes them the ſame ing of age, or by his marrying, in all 
 Withcertain pleaſant meadows near Mem- which cales he became his own maſter of 
. . Þhis, on the banks of the acheruſian lake, coorſe. | X 
mentioned by Diodorus Siculus, in his de- The other expreſs z where the father de- 
ſcription of the funeral of the Egyptians. clared before a judge, that he emancipat- 
Virgil ſeems to place them in Italy, only ed his ſon, In performing this, the father 
| under - ground: and others in other places. was firſt to ſell his ſon imaginarily to an- 
| But the generality of authors will have other, whom they called pater fiduciari- 
them to be fituated in the Fortunate us, father in truſt, of whom being bought 
he | Iſlands. See the article FORTUNATE back again by the natural father, he ma- 
3 IsLABDsS. | | numitted him before the judge, by a ver- 
ELY TROIDES, or VacigaLis, in ana- bal declaration. See Manumiss10N, 
* tomy, the ſecond proper membrane that Emancipation till obtains in France with 
. involves the teſtes. Sce the article TESA - regard to minors or pupils, who are here- 
0 l by ſet at liberty to manage their own ef- 
#4 EMANATION, the act of flowing or pro- fects, without the advice or direction of 
*%k  ceeding from jcme lource or origin; or, their parents or tutors, 
3 the thiog that proceeds from that adion. EMARGINATE b, among botaniſts, an 
4 EMANAT10YN, among ſchoolmen, is uſed appellation given to ſuch leaves as have a 
. tor the prodi ction of. a leſſer thing, in little indenting on their ſummits : when 
0 order to the production of a greater, by . this indenting is termioated on each fide 
3 virtue of ſome natural connection or de- by obtuſe points, they are ſaid to be ob- 
1 pendance between them: for, as when tuſely emarginated; whereas when thele 


ſeveral moveables are joined together, the 
ſame power that moves thefirſt, moves all 
tha reſt, as in pulling up the trunk of a 
tree, you pull up the branches, roots, 
Kc. or in drawing one link of. a chain, 
vou bring forward all the reſt: the ſame 
is to be underſtood in all conjunct natu- 
ral effects, wiz. that the ſame power 
. wWhereby the firſt is produced, does alſo 
produce all the reſt naturally connected 

to it, in that, by means of the connection 

. the action of the agent is conveyed from 
= the one to the other, ſo that the firſt deter- 
mines the agent to the production of all 

tze reſt; and hence that is called an ema- 
native cauſe, in contradiſtinction to an effi- 


points are acute, they are called acutely 
emarginated. . ; 

EMASCULA TION, the act of caſtrating I 
or depriving a male of thoſe parts which 
characterize his ſex. See the article Ca5- 
TRATION, ; 

EMAUX De L'E$CU, in heraldry, the me- 
tal and colour of the ſhield or eſcutcheon. 
See the article SHIELD, 

EMBALMING, is the opening a dead bo- 
dy, taking out the inteſtines, and filling 
the place with odoriſerous and deficcative 
drugs and ſpices, to prevent its putrify- 
ing. The Egyptians excelled all other na- 
tions in the art of 2 — 

1 ave em- 
corruption ; for ſome that they —— 
. „ : * 


3: 


was thus + they 
with an iron ſcoop, out at the noeſtrjls, 


— 


ago, remain whole to this day, and are 


_ often hrought into other countries asgreat 


curioſities. Their manner of embalming 
ſcooped out the brains 


and threw in medieaments to fill up the 
vacuum: they. alſo took out the entrails, 
and having filled the body with myrrh, 
caſſia, and other ſpices, except frankin- 
cenſe, proper to dry up the humours, they 
pickled it in nitre, where” it lay ſoaKing 
for ſeventy days. The body was then 
wrapped up- in bandages: of fine linen 
and gums, to make it ſtick like glue, and 
ſo was delivered to the kindred of the de- 
ceaſed, entire in all its features, — . 


hairs of the eye - lids being preſerved. 
They vſed to k 


the bodies of their an- 
celtors, thus embalmed, in little houies 
magnificently adorned, and took great 


Pleaſure in beholding them, alive as it 


were, without any change in their. ſize, 
features, or complexion. The Egyptians 
 alſo- emhalmed birds, &c. The prices 


for embalming were different ; the higheſt 
vas a talent, the next twenty mine, and 


ſo decreafing to a very ſmall matter : but 


they who had not wherewitha] to anſwer _ 
this expence, contented themſelves wih 


infuhng, by means of a ſyringe, thro” the 
fundament, a certain liquor extracted 
from the cedary and leaving it there, 


wrapped up the body in falt of nitre: 


the oil thus preyed upon the inteſtines, 
ſo that when they took it out, the inteſ- 


tines came away with it, dried, and not 


in the Jealt putrified:"the-body being in- 
cloſed in nitre, grew dry, and nothing 


remained beſides the ikin glued upon the 


bones. Fee 


EMBARCADE RO, in the ſpaniſh com- 
merce, the port - town of (ome conſiderable 
inland city ; ſuch is Ari à to Potoſi. See 


the articles ARiCa and Poros. 


monly on foreign ſhips, in time of war, 


to prevent their going out of port; ſome- 


times to prevent their coming in; and 
ſometimes both, ſor a limited time. 
The kin 
or employ thoſe of his fubzeas; in time 
of danger, for ſeryire and defence of the 
nation; but they muſt not be for the pri- 


rate advantage of a particular trader, or 


company z and therefore a warrant to ſtay 


Ms 
10681 
.- which are only in 


*, at proſecution of parties. 


EMBA 
pudlic minicter ſent from one ſovereign . 
prince, as a repreſentative of his perſon 

F to another. 1 4483 : 5 a” £60 2 
Embaſſadors are either ordin: or extra- 
ordinary. Embaſſador. in ordinary is he 


may lay embargoes on ſhips, 


ſingle ſhip is embargo, No 
Vo, II. : rn Na bo 1 


9 * 
n * r 
> * 

* 
* 


* 
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halmed upwards of tuo thouſand, years | inference can he made Crom emhgtgbes 


a u war- time ;. and, 
probikition by advice gl cone 

N BIO? 29h 

on-board, and after an embargo, ot re- 


ſtraint from the prince or ſtate, comes 
forth, and * the maſter of the. ip 
breaks ground, or endeavours to ſail, if 
any damage accrues, he mult he reſponſ- 
ible for the ſame; the.reaſon is, becauſe 
his freight is due, Af 
nay though the go 
traband. 


and muſt be paid, 
e on- 


Embargo differs fro quarantine iuſo- 
much as this laſt *. for the recip of 


forty days, in which perſons from foreign 


parts inieQted with the plague, are not 


permitted to come on ſhore. See tlie ar- 
ticle QUARANTINE, e 


# 
. 
"© 


ADOR, or, AMBASSADOR, 4 


who conſtantly reſides in the court of an- 


other prinee, to maintain à good un- 
derſtanding, and look to the inte 
his maſter. Till about two hi 


\ he 
| two hundred 
years ago, embaſſadors in ordinary 
not heard of; all, till then, were, em- 
baſſadors extraordinary, that is, ſuch as 
are ſent on ſome particular occaſion, and 


patched. 


hg tetire as ſoon as the affair A ils 


By the law of nations, none under the. 
quality of a ſqyereign. prince can ſeng or 
receive an emhaſſador. At Athens, em- 
baſſadors mounted the pulpit of the püblis 
orators, and there opened their comipiſ- 


ſion, acquainting the people with their 
errand, AtRome, they were int6fyced 
to the ſenate, and delivered their commil- 
fions to them, | 


. Embaſſadors ſhould neyer attend any gub- 
EMBARGO, in eommerce, an arreſt on > 
thips, or merchandize, by public autho- 
rity; or a prohibition. of ſtate, com- 


lic ſolemnities, as matriages, funerals, Sc. 


unleſs their maſters have ; ſome. jptcreſt 


therein: por mult they go into mourning 


on any occaſions of their own, becauie 


they repreſent the perſons / of ieir prince. 


By the civil law, the, moveable goods of 
an embaſfador, which are accounted an 


acceſſion to his perſon, cannot be ſeized 


on, neither as a pledge, nor for payment 


of a debt, nor by order or execution of 


judgment, nor by the king's, of fates -. 

leave, where he reſides, as ſome coficeiveg 

for all actions ought to he far from an em- 

Nie well that which toucheth his 
j 6 N (4085 7 N 
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EMI 


i neceſſaries, as his perſon: if therefore, EMBER-WEEKS, or DAYS, in the chri- 
he hath contracted any debt, he is to be 
called upon kindly, and if he refuſes, 


that ſtate, or the 


then letters of requeſt are to go to his 
maſter. Nor can any of the embaſſador's 
domeſtic ſervants, that are regiſtered in 
the ſecretaries of ſtate's office, be arreſted 


in perſon or goods: if they are, the pro- 


ceſs ſhall be yoid, and the parties ſuing 
out and executing it, ſhall ſuffer and be 


liable to ſuch penalties and corporal pu- 


niſhment as the lord chancellor, or either 
of the chief juſtices, ſhall think fit to in- 

it. Yet embaſſadors cannot be defend- 
ed when they commit any thing againſt 
ſon of the prince, 


with whom they refide ;; and if they are 


guilty of treaſon, felony, Sc. or any 
other crime againſt the law of nations, 
they loſe the privilege of an embaſſador, 
add may be ſubje& to punichment as pri- 
vate aliens. p 


EMBASSY, the office or function of an 


embaſſador. See the preceding article. 
The rights of embaſſies are, in ſome 
meaſure, founded on the law of nature, 


which authorizes all that'is neceſſary for 


. and maintaining peace and 
rĩendſhip among men, All ſacred and pro- 


32 


fane hiſtories mention the ſacred rights of 


embaſſies, and are full of inſtances of wars 
undertaken for violating them. In theſerip · 
tures we read of a war made by king Da- 


ſtian church, are certain ſeaſons of the 
ear, ſet apart for the imploring God's 

Pieſſiog, by prayer and faſting, upon the 

ordinations performed in the church at 

ſuch times. 525 | 

Theſe ordination-faſts are obſerved four 

times in the year, vi. the Wedneſday, 


Friday, and Saturday after the firſt Sun. 


day in lent, after Whit-ſunday, after the 
fourteenth of September, and the thir- 
teenth of December; it being enjoined, 
by a canon of the church, that — 
and minifters be ordained, or made, on- 
ly upon the ſundays immediately follow. 


ing theſe ember · faſts. 


The ember- weeks were formerly obſery- 
ed in different churches with ſome varie- 
ty, but were at aſt ſettled as they are now 
obſerved, by the council of Placentia, 
anno 1095. The council of Mentz, 


convened by Charlemagne, mentions the 
ember- weeks as a new eſtabliſhment, 
EMBERIZA, in ornithology, a genus of 


vid upon the Ammonites on that account. 


Cicero ſays, that the rights of embaſſies 
are guarded by all laws both divine and 
human ; wherefore to violate this right, is 
not oor unjuſt, but imptous ; and for 
this reaſon, if, for inſtance, whilſt em- 
baſſadors of any nation are reſident with 
us, war be declared againſt their ſove - 
reigns, they ſtill remain at liberty: thus 
are embaſſadors ſafe even amidſt the arms 


of contending foes: and in caſe a baniſh- 


ed man is appointed on an embaſly to the 
country from whence he is baniſhed, he 
may not be detained or moleſted there : 
and, to ſpeak in general, it is an eſtab- 
liſhed cuſtom among all the nations 


of the world, even barbarians them- 
ſelvee, to reverence the characters of em- 


baſſadore. ' 


EMBATTLED, in heraldry, the fame 


E 


with crenelle. See the article CRENELLE. 
MBDEN, a port town and city of Ger- 


E 


birds, the characters of which are, that 
the beak is of a conic ſhape, each chap 
whereof is wholly entire at the point; 
the upper one gapes a little at the baſe 
from the under, which laſt is inflected, 
or turned inwards, at the ſides. 

To this genus belong the green-finch, 
hunting, yellow-hammer, &c, See the ar- 
ticles GREEN-FINCH, BUNTING, &c. 
Beſides theſe, the ſchomburger of the 
ſpaniſh Weſt-Indies ſeems to claim a 
place among the emberizas: the upper 
part of the body is of a bright brown 
colour, ſomewhat inclining to orange, 
and the whole under part is of a pleaſant 
light reddiſh brown. 

MBLEM, uỹο , a kind of painted 
enigma, or certain figures painted or cut 
metaphorically, expreſſing ſome action, 


with reflections underneath, which, in 


ſome meaſure, explain the ſenſe of the 
device, and, at the ſame time, inſtruct 
us in ſome moral truth, or other matter 


of knowledge. The emblem is ſome- 


what plainer than the enigma, and the 
invention is more modern, it being en- 
tirely unknown to the antients. P. Bou- 
hours has a long and accurate diſſerta- 


tion upon emblems, wherein he has pre- 


many, capital of a county of the ſame 


name, now in poſſeſſion of the king of 


Pruſſia: it is ſituated at the mouth of the 


river Ems: eaſt long, 6* 45', and north 


lat. 335 400 


ciſely defined their nature, laid down rules 
for their compoſition, and for diſtinguiſh- 
ing the true from the falſe. 85 

The Greeks gave this name to inlaid or 
moſaic work, and even to all kinds of or- 
naments of vaſes, garments, &c. and the 


Latins uſed emblem in the fame ſenſe. 
d EM- 
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to an emblem. See the preceding article. 


EMBLEMENTS, among lawyers, denote 


the profits of ſown lands; but are ſome- 
times uſed, more largely, for any products 
that naturally ariſe from the ground, 
If a tenant for life ſow the land, and af- 
terwards dies, his executors ſhall have the 
emblements, and not the perſon in rever- 
ſion. The caſe is otherwiſe with reſpe& 
to a tenant for years; for if he ſow the 
land, and his term expires before he has 
reaped them, the leſſor, or he in reverſion, 


is entitled to the emblements. Again, 


if a perſon deviſes ſown lands by will, 
and dies before ſeverance, the deviſee 


ſhall have the emblements, provided no 


exception was made of corn, 
EMBOLISMIC, or INTERCALARY, a term 
uſed by chronologiſts in ſpeaking of the 
additional months and years, which they 
inſert to bring the lunar to the ſolar year. 
Since the common lunar year conſiſts of 
twelve ſynodic months, or 354 days 
nearly, and the ſolar conſiſts of 365 days 
(throwing away the odd hours and mi- 
nutes) it is plain that the ſolar year will 
exceed the lunar by about 11 days; and 
conſequently in the ſpace of about 33 
years the beginning of the lunar year 
will be carried through all the featbog, 


year. This form of the year is uſed at 
this time by the Turks and Arabians 


lar year exceeds the lunar by 33 days, 
therefore, to keep the lunar months in 
the ſame ſeaſons and times of the ſolar 
year, or near it, chronologiſts added a 
whole month to the lunar year every third 
year, and ſo made it coul of 13 months; 
this year they called the emboliſmic 


boliſmic, or embolimean, or intercalary 
month. This form of the year is called 
the fixed lunar year, and it was uſed by 
the Greeks and Romans till the time of 
Julius Czſar. See the articles IxTER- 
CALARY, YEAR, Cc. 

MBOLUS, the moveable part of a pump, 
or ſyringe, called alſo the piſton, or 
vcker, See the articles Pis rox, Puur, 
SYRINGE, Ec. 
MBOSSING, or IMBossING, in archi- 
ure and ſculpture, the forming or fa- 
mioning works in relievo, whether cut 
with a chiſſel, or otherwiſe. 
Emboſſing is a kind of ſculpture, where 
in the figures ſtick out from the plane 


— 
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EMBLEMATICAL, ſomething belonging 


and becauſe in three year's time, the ſo- 


year, and the additional month the em- 


5 


figures are more or leſs prominent, the 
are (aid to be in alto, mezzo, or baſſo 


relievo; or high, mean, or low reliet. 


See the article ENCHASING. 


EMBRACE the volt, in the manege, A 


horſe is ſaid to embrace a volt, when, 
working upon volts, he makes a good way 
every time with his fore-legs. 


EMBRACEOR, among lawyers, a per- 


ſon, who, having received a reward fo to 


do, comes to the bar with one of the 


arties, and ſpeaks in the caſe; or privily 
abours the jury, or ſtands in court to 


overlook them, whereby they are awed or 
put in fear. Actions of this kind will be 


embracery, whether the jurors give ver- 
dict on the ſide of the party or not. The 
penalty of this offence is 20 l. and im- 
prifonment of the party at the diſcretion 
of the court: and may be proſecuted ei- 
ther by indictment at common law, as 
well as by action on the ſtatute, But at- 
torneys and other lawyers are excepted. 


EMBRASURE, in architecture, the en- 


largement made of the aperture of a door 
or window, on the inũde of the wall; its 
uſe being to give the greater play for the 
opening of the door, or caſement, or to 
admit the more light. When the wall is 
very thick, they ſometimes make embra- 


„ ſures on the outſide, | 
and hence it is called the moveable lunar EMBRASURE, in fortification, a hole or. 


aperture in a parapet, through which the 


cannon are pointed, to fire into the moat 


or field. 


Embraſures are generally twelve feet di- 


ſtant from one another, every one of them 
being from ſix to ſeven feet wide with- 
out, and about three within: their height 
above the platform is three feet on that 


fide towards the town, and a foot and a 
half on the other fide towards the field; 


ſo that the muzzle may be ſunk on oc- 


caſion, and the piece brought to ſhoot 


low. 


EMBROCATION, in ſurgery and phar- 


macy, an external kind of remedy, which 
conſiſts in an irrigation of the part affe&- 


ed, with ſome proper liquor, as oils, 


Tpirits, &c, by means of a woollen or 


linen cloth, or a ſpunge, dipped in the 


ſame. Ws . 
The uſe of embrocation is either to atte- 


nuate and diſlodge ſomething obſtructed 


underneath the ſkin, to eaſe pains, or to 


irritate the part into more warmth and 


a- quicker fenſe of feeling. - 
The pumping uſed in natural baths is 
operly an embrocation. . 


ereon it is cut; and according as the EMBROIDERY, a work in gold, or fil- 
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ver, oxfilk-thr:ad, wrought by the needle 
upon cloth, ſtuffs, or muſlin, into vari- 
ous figures, In embroidering ſtuffs, the 
work is performed in a kind of loom; be- 
cauſe the more the piece is ſtretched, the 
eaſier it is worked. As to muſlin, they 
ſpread it upon a pattern ready deſigned; 
and ſometimes, before it is ſtretched upon 
the pattern, it is ſtarched, to make it 
more eaſy to handle. Embroidery on the 
loom is leſs tedious than the other, in 
which while they work flowers, all the 
threads of the muſlin, beth lengthwiſe 
and breadthwiſe, muſt be continually 
counted; but on the other hand this laſt 
is much richer in points, and ſuſceptible 
of greater variety, Cloths too much 
milled are ſcarce ſuſceptible of this orna- 


ment, and in effect we ſeldom ſee them 


embroidered, The thinneſt muſlins are 
the beſt for this purpoſe, and they are 
embroidered to the greateſt perfection in 
Saxony: in other parts of Enrope, how- 
ever, they embroider very prettily, and 
eſpecially in France. N | 
There are ſeveral kinds of embroidery, 
as, 1. Embroidery on the ſtamp, where 
the figures are raiſed and rounded, hav- 
ing cotton or parchment put under them 
to ſupport them. 2. Low embroidery, 
where the gold and filver lie low upon 
the ſketch, and are ſtitched with filk 
of the ſame colour, 3. Guimped em- 
broidery : this is performed either in gold 
or filver ; they firſt make a ſketch upon 
the cloth, then put on cut vellum, and 
afterwards ſew on the gold and filver with 
filk-thread : in this kind of embroidery 
they often put gold and ſilver cord, tin- 
ſel, and ſpangles. 4. Embroidery on 
both fides; that which appears on both 


fides of the ſtuff, 5. Plain embroĩdery, 


where the figures are flat and even, 
without cords, ſpangles, or other orna- 
ments, 3 | 
EMBRUN, or AMBRUN, a city of Dau- 
| Paar. in France, near the conſines of 
iedmont: eaſt long, 6 67, and north 
. lat. 44* 35%. | EN | 
EMBRYO, in phyſiology, the firſt rudi- 


ments of an animal in the womb, before 


the ſeveral members are diſtinctly formed; 
after which period it is denominated a 

fostus, Kee the articles CONCEPTION, 
. GENERAT1ON, and FotTus. | 
FMBRYO SULPHUR, embryonatum ſulphur, 

that united with metals or other mineral 
' < ſubſtances, See SULPHUR, . 


EMBRYQ-WORMS, thoſe contained in the 


do dies of yiviparous two-winged flies, in 


ſurprizing multitudes See the articles 
Fax.and Wos. 
EMBRY OTHLASTES, in midwifery, an 
inſtrument contrived for breaking the 
bones, for the more eaſy extraction of 
the foœtus, in difficult labours. See the 
article DELIVERY, 
EMBRYOTOMY, the cutting a foet1:« to 
pieces whilſt in the womb, practiſed in 
caſes of neceſſity, when there is no other 
way of ſaying the mother. 
EMBRYULCUS, a hook for extraddling 
the child in difficult labours. See plate 
LXVIII. fig. z. Where n 1. repreſents 
the broad ſteel- hook of Palfynus, for ex. 
tracting a live- infant without danger, 
hen its head ſticks in the vagina. It is 
neceſſary to have two of them, that cne 
may be applied to each fide of the head. 
Ne 2. is the hook commonly uſed tor 
extracting dead fœtuſes. See the article 
DELIVERY. 38 | 
EMENDALS, in the accounts of the Inner- 
temple ſociety, at London, where ſo much 
in emendals, at the foot of an account, 
ſignifies ſo much money in the bank, or 
Rock of the houſe, for repairing loſſes, 
and to ſupply other emergencies. 
EMENDATIO rAxis, Sc. in law. See 
the article Ass IZE. | 
1 ſinaragdus, in natural bi- 
Rory, a genus of precious ſtones, of 2 
green colour, and next in hardneſs to the 
ruby. ö 
Our jewellers diſtinguiſh emeralds into 
two kinds, the oriental and occidental ; 
the emeralds of the Exft-Indies are evi- 
dently finer than thoſe of any other part 
of the world; but our jewellers, ſeldom 
meeting with theſe, call the american 
_ emeralds the oriental, and uſually fell 
cryſtal accidentally tinged with green, un- 
der the name of the occidental emerald: 
theſe being alſo the moſt common, there 
has grown an opinion among the 1ap'- 
daries, that the emerald is no harder than 
the cryſtal ; becauſe what they take to be 
emeralde, are in general only cryſtals, 
The genuine emerald, in its moſt perfect 
ſtate, is, perhaps, the moſt beautiful cf 
all the gems: it is found of various 62e*, 
but uſually mah; a great number of 
them are met with of about the ſixteenth 
part of an inch in diameter, and they ate 
found from this to the ſize of a walhut. 
We have accounts of very large 62es 
among the antients, but they are certainly 
erroneous, the ſtones not being emeralds, 
but jaſpers or other green ſtones: A 
ze imens ar ſent very ſcarce, 
larger ſpecimens are at preſent very — 
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and are of conſiderable value, tho much 


more To, when of the Eaſt or Weſt. indies. 


Theemerald is of different figures like the 
diamondand many of the other gems, being 
ſometimes found in a roundiſh or pebble- 
like form, but, much, more frequently 


in a columnar one, reſembling common 


cry{tal :., the pebble-emeralds are always 
the hardeit and brighteſt, but are ſeldom 
found exceeding the ſize of a pea: the 


cryſtalliform ones grow ſeveral together, 


and are often larger : the pebble K nd are 


found looſe in the earths of mountains, 


and ſands of rivers ; the columnar are 
found uſually bedded in, or adhering to, 


'a white, opake, and coarſe cryſtalline 


maſs, and ſometimes to the jaſper, or 
the praſius. 


The oriental emerald is of the hardneſs 


of the ſapphire and ruby, and is ſecond 
only to 64 diamond in luſtre and bright- 
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gold, will ſurpaſs in beauty-an oriental 
emeraid.., ,. N ; 
MERGENT Trax, in chronology, the 
epocha, or date, whence any zra, or 
method of reckoning time, commences : 


| ſuch is the year of the creation” of the 


world, of the bjrth of our Saviour, &c, 
See the article ErocHA. 


- + - . 


EMERSION, in aſtronomy, is when any 


planet that is eclipſed begins to emerge 
or get out of the ſhadow of the eclipſing 


body. WEI al ; Fe 
It is alſo uſed when a ſtar, before hid by 


the lun as being too near him, begins to 


re- appear or emerge out of his rays. 


Scruples of EMERSION, an arch of the 


moon's orbit, which the moon's center 


| Paſſes over from the time ſhe begins to 


emerge out of the ſhadow *of the earth, 
to the end of the eclipſe, See the article 
ECLIPSEs# 


neſs: the american is of the hardneis of EMERY, in natural hiſtory, a rich 


the garnet, and the european ſomewhat 
ſofter than that, yet conſiderably harder 
than cryſtal : but the coloured cryſtals, 
uſvally ſold under the name of emeralds, 


have much debaſed the credit of this gem. 


It loſes its colour in the fire, and becomes 
undiſtinguiſnable from the white ſap- 
phire. 1 | 

The, oriental emeralds are very ſcarce, 
and at preſent found only in the Kingdom 


of Cambay; very few. of them have of 
late been imported into Europe, inſo- 


much that it has been ſuppoſed there were 
no. oriental emeralds; but within theſe 
few years, ſome have been brought 
from Cambay into Italy, that greatly ex- 
cel the american ones, The american, 
being what our jewellers call oriental eme- 


. ralds, are found principally about Peru; 
and the eyropean, are principally from 


Sileſia, | 
The medicinal virtues aſcribed to this 
ſtone, are, that it ſtops hæmorrhages and 
diarrhœas, and ſweetens or obtunds the 
too acrid humours. 


To counterfeit EMERALDS, Take of natu- 
ral cryſtal, four ounces z of red- lead, four 


ounces ; verdigreaſe, forty-eight grains; 
crocus martis, prepared with vinegar, 
eight grains; let the whole be finely pul- 
verized and ſifted; put this into a crucible, 


leaving one inch empty; lute it well, and 


put it into a potter's furnace, and let it 
ſtand there as long as they do their pots. 
When cold, break the crucible, and you 
will find a matter of a fine emerald-co- 
our, which, after it is cut and ſet in 


ore found in large maſſes of no determi- 


nate ſhape, or ſize, extremely hard, and 
very heavy. It is uſually of a duſſæy 
browniſh-red on. the ſurface, but when 
broken, is of a fine, bright, iron-grey, 
but not without ſome tinge of redneſs, 
and is ſpangled all over with ſhining 


. ſpecks, which are ſmall flakes of a foli- 


aceous talc, highly impregnated with 


Iron, It is alſo ſometimes very red, and 
then uſually-eontains veins of gold. It 


makes no efferveſcence with any of the 


acid menſtruums, and is found in the 
iſland of Guernſey, in. Tuſcany, and 


many parts of Germany. | 
Emery is ſaid to have a corroding and 
almoſt cauſtic quality, but this without 


any juſt foundation, It is recommended 


by the antients as an aſtringent and den- 


tiſrice. In this laſt intention, however, 


it muſt be uſed with great caution, as its 
hardneſs and ſharpneſs will be apt to wear 


off the enamel of the teeth. | 
Emery is prepared by grinding in mills 


and the powder is ſeparated into parcels 
of different degrees of fineneſs by waſh- 


ing ; theſe are called the firſt, ſecond, 


and third ſort ; the firſt being that which 
remains longeſt ſutpended in water, the 


others, ſuch as fink ſooner from the ſame 
liquor, and from which it is poured, 


while yet turbid, to ſettle for the finer 
kind, Theſe ſeveral ſorts are of great 
uſe to yarious.artificers in poliſhing and 
burniſhing iron and ſteel works, marble, 


cutting and ſcolloping glaſs, &c, The 
lapidaries cut the ordinary gems on their 


. wheels, 
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wheels, by ſprinkling the wetted powder 
over them, the wheels they uſe being 
ulfually of lead, with a ſmall 'admixture 

of pewter, that their ſoftneſs may admit 
the emery the better. It will fot” cut 
diamonds, - | 
The red emery of Peru is in great eſteem 
with-thoſe who ſeek after the philoſopher's 
fone : but the king of Spain ſuffers none 
of it to be exported. | 
Putty of EMERY, a kind of dirty matter 
found on the lapidaries wheels, contain- 
ing part of the powder of emery. 
EMETIC, a medicine which induces vo- 
miting. Emetics and purges are ſo much 
alike 1n their operations, that one cannot 
be well apprehended without the other. 
Thus much, therefore, is common to 
them both, that any medicine which ſo 
far vellicates the membranes and coats of 
the ſtomach and bowels as to draw them 
into convulſive twitches, or much acce- 
- Jerate their natural motions, will be eme- 
tic or cathartic, and ſometimes both. But 
the action of vomiting is more properly 
a convulſive motion in the ſtomach than 
in the bowels. Whatſoever, therefore, 
- fo irritates the fibres of the ſtomach as to 
make them contract with great force, 
will throw its contents upwards, the vent 
being much larger that way than through 
me pylorus, which would ſend them down 
by ttool. The difference, therefore, be- 
tween an emetic and a cathartic, lies only 
in this, that the latter conſiſts of ſuch par- 
- ticles as paſs the ſtomach without any 
violent vellications of the fibres, and the 
former, of ſuch as have that effect almoſt 
as ſoon as they come there, ſo that an 
- emetic ſeems ſtronger than a cathartic ; 
and this is the reaſon why a cathartic in 
- an increaſed doſe will prove emetic. Some 
are of opinion, that the ſubſtance itſelf 
which procures a vomit, is thrown up 
again in the firſt or ſecond ejection; and 
- that the following ſolicitations are cauſed 
by the acrimony of the juices which the 
firſt metions pumped, as it were, and oc= 
caſioned to drain into the ſtomach. Be 
that as it will, it is certain that the action 
of vomiting, gives the ſtrongeſt ſhakes to 
all the muſcles and ſoliꝗs of the body that 
any motion can give; and that the laſt 
' reachings generally diſcover a drain of 
humours derived into the ſtomach from 
ſome conſiderable diſtance. The ſervice 
to be expected from eme ice, is not ſo 
much, therefore, what they diſcharge up- 
wards, as what their violent emotions 
and concuſſions render fit for ſeparation, 
1 
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and force through the ſkin and other 
outlets. 

Tinctures, extracts, and reſins, are al. 
ways obſerved to operate rougher this 
way than more ſimple preparations ; and 
the reaſon ſeems to nf that ſuch manage. 
ment of an ingredient, divides its parts 
too much, and makes them come too in- 
timately into contact with the fibres; 
whence they are not ſo ſoon ſhaken off by 
their convulfive twitchings, as more groſs 
parts might be. Upon this account, 
therefore, moſt of the ſimples which come 
under this head, are beſt ordered in their 
natural forms; and the elaborate prepa- 
rations of the chemical pharmacy eſpe- 
cially, produce no emetic ſo good as we 


find among nature's own productions. 


| Sydenham lays it down as a rule, that 
whenever a vomit and bleeding are ne- 
ceſſary, bleeding ſhould always precede 
the exhibition of an emetic. Dr. Harris 
informs us, that antimonial vomits are 
very ſafe in the heat of the ſummer, but 
are very dangerous in the cold of the 
winter, When emetics are too violent, 
common ſalt is uſed to check their ope- 
ration. Mild aromatics and opiates alſo 
have the ſame effect, and corrohorating 
"medicines whether taken internally, or 
applied by way of cataplaſm to the re- 
gion of the ſtomach. The infuſion of 
ipecacuanha in wine, according to Dr. 
Shaw, is the moſt ſafe, gentle, and agree - 
able emetic hitherto known z whence, 
ſays he, it may in moſt caſes be properly 
ſubſtituted far the vinum beneditum, the 
tartarum emetieum, and all the other an- 
timonial emetics, which are attended 
with ſome degree of virulency and un- 
certainty in their operation. 


EMETIC TARTAR. TARTAR. 
EMETIC POWDER. Seed ALoanor: 
EMETIC WINE, 

EMEU, in ornithology, the ſame with the 


VINUM., 


caſſowary. See CASSOWARY. 


EMINENCE, a title of honour peculiar to 


* cardinals. See the article CARDINAL, , 
EMINENCE, in the military art, a high or 
riſing ground, which overlooks and com- 
mands the low places about it: ſuch 
places within cannon ſhot of a fort, are à 


great diſadvantage ; for if the beſiegers 


| become maſters of them, they can, from 
thence, fire into the fort. ; 
EMINENTIAL, EQUATION, / an artifi- 
cial equation, containing another equa- 
tion eminently : it is ſometimes uſed in 
the inveſtigation of the areas of curve- 
lined figures, See EQUATION. 
? SEMINENTLY, 
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the ſchools in regard to things which 


poſſeſs ſome quality or virtue in a high 


degree. 


degree. t 
EMIR, a title of dignity among the Turks, 


hgnifying a prince. 


his title was firſt given to the caliphe, 


but when they aſſumed the title of ſul- 

tans, that of emir remained to their chil- 

dren, as that of Cæſar among the Ro- 

mans. At length the title became at- 

tributed to all who were judged to de- 

ſcend from Mahomet by his daughter 
Fatimah, and who wear the green tuthan 
inſtead of the white, The Turks make 
an obſervation, that the ems, before 
their fortieth year, are men of the greateſt 
gravity, learning, and wiſdom; but after 
this, if 


| This is interpreted by the Turks as a 


ſort of divine iinpulſe in token of their 


birth and fanctity. The Turks alſo call 


the viziers, baſhaws, or governors of pro- 
vinces, by this name. 


EMISSARY, in a political ſenſe, a perſon 
employed by another to ſound the opi- 


nions of people, ſpread certain reports, 
or act as a ſpy over other people's actions. 
See the article SPY, 


EMISSARY VESSELS, in anatomy, the ſame | 
with thoſe more commonly called excre- 


tory, See the article EXCRETORY. | 
EMISSION, in medicine, a term uſed 
chiefly to denote the ejaculation of the 
ſemen, or ſeed, in the act of coition, See 
Corriox and GENERATION. $4 
EMMENAGOGUES, in pharmacy, me- 
dicines which promote the menſes, or 
monthly courſes, either by giving a great- 
er force to the blood in its circulation, 


whereby its momentum againſt the veſſels poppies; of the four greater and leſſer 


cold ſeeds, the filiqua, ſweet almonds, 


is increaſed 3 or by making it thinner, 


whereby it will more eaſily paſs through 


any outlet, The former intention is 


helped by chalybeates, and other ſub- 


ſtances of the like gravity and elaſticity : 
and this is the caſe of a leuco-phlegmatic 
habit, or the green ſickneſs, and its cure: 
but in the latter caſe, where the blood is 
florid and too high, attenuating altera- 
tves and detergents are the only reme- 
dies, becauſe they are fitteſt to carry the 
blood through theſe little apertures deſ- 
tined for its diſcharge into the uterus. 


ObſtruQions are removed by the five ape- 


rient roots, birthwort, rhubarb, bryony, 
and wall-flowers, eſpecially if exhibited 
by way of decoction with ſome ſtimulus 
ef the ſaline kind, ſuch as boraxe | 
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EMINENTLY, eminenter, a term uſed in 


they are not great fools, they diſ- 
cover ſome ſigns of levity and ſtupidity. 
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EMMERIC, a city of Weſtphalia, in Ger- 


many, ſubject to Pruſſia: eaſt long. 3⁰ 


45% north lat. 51 47%. 


EMOLLIENTS, in medicine and phar- 
macy, are ſuch temedies as ſheath and 


ſoften the aſperity of the humours, and 


relax and ſupple the ſolids at the ſame time. 


It is very eaſ7 to conceive how both theſe 
are brougut about by the ſame medicine. 


By nat means ſoever, whether in the 
ſte mach or any other parts, the juices 


have obtained a ſharpneſs and aſperity, 


ſo as to vellicate and render uneaſy the 


fibres and nervous parts, which often 
hapyens, thoſe things that are ſmooth, 
ſoft, and yielding, cannot but wrap up 
their points, and render them impercep- 


tible, whence they may gradually, by 


the proper courſe of circulation, - be 


brought to ſome convenient emunctory, 
without doing any injury by the way. 
Such parts likewiſe draw the fibres into 

ſpaſms, keeping them too tenſe, and 
thereby frequently occaſion » obſtrue- 
tions of the worſt kind. In all foch- 
caſes, emollients lubricate and moiſ- 
ten the fibres, ſo as to relax them into 
their proper dimenſions, whereupon ſuch 


diſorders ceaſe, ef: et 


'The chief of the emollient * ſoftening | 


remedies, are the roots of marſh-mallow, 
of white lilies, of liquorice, and of vi- 
per's graſs; the five emollient herbs, let- 
tice, bear's breech, pellitory of the wall, 
the flowers of elder, of melilot, of mal- 
lows, of mullein, of yarrow, of chame- 


mile, of white lilies, of borrage, of the 
wild popy, of the lime tree, of the egyp- 


tian thorn, of violets, and, moſt of all, 
ſaffron ; the ſeeds of flax, of fenugreek, 
of aniſe, of quinces, of fleabane, of white 


figs, pine-nuts, piſtaches, cherry-tree 

um, gum arabic, gum tragacanth, ſhave 
ings and jelly of hartſhorn, human greaſe, 
that of a dog, of a capon, the marrows 
of their bones, the fat about their omen- 


tum, bones, and meſentery; the native 


oils of animals, freſh butter, cream, milk. 
itſelf, eryſtals of milk, ſperma ceti, honey, 
the yolk of an egg, and its white dried 
and reduced to a powder. Of the pre- 


paced medicines, oil of ſweet almonds, © 
1 


nſeed-oil, rape - oil, oil of the male bal- 


ſam apple, decoctions of hartſhorn and 
_  viper's graſs, mixed with the juice of 
citrons, the ptiſan, ſweet whey, Ferne- _, 
lius's ſyrup of marſh-mallows, ointment - 


of marſh · mallows, ſimple diachylon pla- 


ſter, 
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Ker, chat of melilot, and that of frog's 


- ſpawn. See EPICERASTICS, | 


EMPALEMENT, an antient kind of pu- 


niſhment, which. conſiſted in thruſting a 
ſtake up the fundament. 


 *EMPATEMENT of a Haber, among herba- | 
liſts, the ſame with 'caz vx. Ste CALYX. 
-EMPANELLING, or IRANELLING, in 


law. See the article TMPARSLLING. 
*-EMPARLANCE, or 'IMPARLAYNCE, in 

law, See the article IMPARLANCE. 
'EMPASTING, or IAST IN, in paiot - 


ing, is the laying on of colours thick and 


bold, or the applying ſeveral lays of co · 
Jours, ſo as they may appear thick. 


The term is alſo uſed when the colours 
are laid diſtinct and aſunder, and not 


ſoftened or loſt in each other. See the ar- 
ticle COLOURING.. pack, ac. 


EMPERESS, or EMPRESS, denotes either - 
the wife of an emperor, or a woman WG 


governs ſingly an empire, in her own 
right. SeeEMPEROR-and EMPIRE. 
EMPEROR, imperator, a title of honour 

among the antient Romans, conferred on 
a general who had been victorious, and 

now made to ſignify a ſovereign prince, 

or ſupreme ruler of an empire. 

'The title of emperor adds nothing to the 

rights of ſovereignty ; it only gives pre- 


heminence above other ſovereigns. The 


- emperors, however, pretend, that the im- 
perial dignity is more eminent than the 
regal. It is diſputed whether emperors 
have the power of diſpoſing of the regal 


title; however this may be, they have 


ſometimes taken upon them to erect king- 


doms : thus it is that Bohemia, Pruſſia, 


and Polend, are ſaid to have been raiſed 


to that dignity. In the Eaſt, the title of 


. emperor is more frequent than with us; 
thus the ſovertign princes of China, Mo. 
gul, Sc. are called emperors. In the 
Weg, the title has been a long time re- 
ſtrained to the emperors of Germany. 
The firft who bore it was Charlemagne, 


ho was crowned by pope Leo III. in 


800. And it is to be obſerved, that there 
was not a foot of land or territory an- 
nexed to the emperor's title. 

In the year 1723, the czar of Muſcovy 
aſſumed the title of emperor of all the 
Ruſſia's. The kings of France were alſo 


catted emperors, when they reigned with 


their ſons, whom they affociated in the 


crown : thus Hugh Capet was called em- 


peror, and his fon Robert, king, The 
aa of England were antiently tiled 

: emperors, as appears from a charter of 
| | king g2r, | a a 


ria N = the 


. EBEM:P 
The emperor of Germany is a limited 
monarch in regard to the empire, though 
he is an abſolute ſovereign in moſt of bis 
hereditary dominions; the late empe. 
rors of the auſtrian family, having here- 
ditary dominions, enumerated all of them 
in their title. Charles VI. was ſtiled 
emperor of the Romans, always augu?, 
king of Bohemia and Hungary, archduke 
of Auſtria,” Sc. but the preſent empre(; 
_ Inheriting thoſe countries, her conſort 
enjoys only the title of emperor of the 
Romans, duke of Lorrain and Tuſcany, 
The emperor creates dukes, marquiſſes, 
and other noblemen; and be appoints 
molt of the officers, civil and military, 
in the empire: he is elected by the nine 
electors ; add he ſummons the general 
diet of the empire. See ELEC TOR and 
Dikr. rf Yd 5 
The emperor of Ruſſia is an abſolute le · 


* ” 


reditary monarch, / 


"EMPETRUM,BERRY-BEAKING-HEATH, 


in botany, a genus of the-trioecia-poly- 


_ © gamia claſs of plants, the flower of which 


conſiſts of three petals, of an oval-oblong 
figure: the ſtamina are three very long 
capillary filaments : the fruit is a globoſe, 
depreſſed, and unilocular berry, contain- 
ing nine ſeeds, gibbous on one fide, and 
angulated on the other, | 
EMPHASIS, in rhetoric, a particular ftres 
of the voice and action, laid on ſuch paits 
or words of the oration, as the orator 
wants to enforce upon his audience. Scc 
the article ACCENT. + 
EMPHEREPYRA, in mineralogy, a ge- 
nus of ſiderochita, compoſed of various 
coats ſurrounding a nucleus of the ſame 
ſubſtance and ſtructure with themſelves, 
See the article SIDEROCHITA, 
Of this genus there are ſeveral ſpecies, 
diſtinguiſhed by the different colours ot 
their coats or cruſts, as brown, yellow, 
urple, green, white, Sc. 
EMPHRACTICS, in medicine and phar- 
macy, obltruRting topics, ſuch as, when 
applied to the body, adhere and ſtop the 
pores. - A: 
EMPHYSEMA, in ſurgery, a windy tu. 
mour generally occaſioned in a fracture 
of the ribs, and formed by-the air inſi- 
nuating itſelf, by a ſmall wound, be- 
tween the ſkin and muſcles, into the ſub- 
ſtance of the cellular or adipoſe mem* 
brane, ſpreading itſelf afterwards up '0 
the neck, head, belly, and other parts, 
much after the manner in which butchers 


blow up their yeal. See the articles FR4c” 
Tun and RIBS, - | * 
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„ EM? T E MY 
d Wu en emphyſema happens, it will be 


it wil ane who eonduR themſelves w belly 
eh very proper to enlarge the opening in the by their own experience, without ſtudy- 
nig ſxin, when too narrow, with the ſcalpel, ns phyſic in a regular why, Some even 
ts and to bring down the tumour with fric- - ute the term, in a ſtill wotie ſenſe, for a 
e. tions and bandage ; carrying the com- | quack who preſcribes at random, with- 
em 2 gradually towards the opening, out being at all acquainted with the ptin- 
led | ſo as to expel the included air by degrees. ciples of the art, 5 
|, Emphyſema, in Hippocrates, imports an EMPLASTER, emplaſirum, in pharmacy; 
ke inflation of the belly, and ſometimes a tu- the ſame with plaſter, See Pl As TER. 
yy mour in general. It is ſurpriſing to what EMPLASTICS, the fame with emphrac« 
ort degree the cellular membrane will be in- ties. See the article EurhRAcrics. 
the flated by the air retained-and rarefied-in EMPRESS, or Eurztkss. See the article 
ny. its cells. To this purpoſe Mr. Mery EurzgKsssS. | — mh ry Fn 
les, gives a very remarkable — in the EMPROSTHOTONOS, a ſpecies of con- 
nts memoirs of the royal academy of ſcienres vulſion, wherein the chin preſſes againft 
ry, for 1713, which the curious may conſult, the breaft, See ConvuLsion, - - 
ine + EMPHY.TEUSIS, in the civil and canon EMPYEMA, in medicine, a diſorder 
eral lawythe letting out of poor barren lands wherein purulent matter is contained in 
and for ever; or, atleaſt, for a long term of the thorax or breaſt, after an inflamma- 
years, on condition of the tenant's cul- tion and ſuppuration ef the lungs and 
he- | tivating, meliorating, or mending them, pflenra; which, if it be not timely diſ- 
and paying a certain yearly conſideration, charged, not only obſtructs reſpiration, 
TH, Emphyteuſes ate a. kind of alienations, - bur alſo returning into the blood 6cca» 
oly- differing from fale, in that they only ſions a continual hectie, with a conſump- 
hich transfer the duminium utile, che benefits of tion of the whole body, and other bad 
ong the ground, not the pro „or ſimple ſymptoms, - „% Po KC ewe 
ong | fee, Among the Romans, they were at n order to diſcharge this matter, or 
ole, firſt temporary, afterwards perpetual, _ . blood extravaſated' into the cavity of the 
ain» EMPIRE, inperium, in political geogra- - thorax, in wounds of that part, it muſt 
and | phy, a large extent of land, under the be perforated; which operation is called 
| riſdiction or government of an emperor. paracenteſis. See PARACENTESIS. — 
Kreſs er che article EMPEROR, A After the affeQed fide is opened, the pus 
parts The moſt antient empire we read of, is muſt be drawn off ſlowly, and at ſeveral 
_ that of the Aſſyrian, which was ſubverted times; and the cavity is to be cleanſed 
ee 1 


though the effeminacy of Sardanapalus ; by injections of decoctions with honey: 
the perſian empire was deſtroyed through Which done, the wound is to be healedy 
the bad,condu&t of Darius Codomannus z giving at the ſame time plenty of yulne- 
the grecian empire, by its being diſmem- -  raty decoctions inwardly, of ſuch things 
bered among the captains of Alexander as deterge and reſiſt putre faction. See 
the z and the roman empire, through the article ANTISCEPT1CS, 2 

the ill management of the laſt emperors EMPYREUM, a term uſechby divines for 


fame 
elves, 


eciee, 


of Rome. | the higbeſt heaven, where the bleſſed en- 

rs of Empire, or the empire, uſed _— e 
low, and without any addition, ſignifies the Some of the fathers ſuppoſe the empy- 
empire of Germany, called alſo in juridi- reum to have been created before the hea · 

phar- cal nQs and laws, the holy roman empire. vens which we behold, Ste HEAVEN. 
when Authors are at a loſs-under what MPYREUMA, amopg chemiſts and phy- 
op the of government to range the empire: | ficians, the fiery taſte or offenſive ſmell 
ſome will have it a monarchical ſtate, by which brandies, and ther. bodies pre- 

dy to- | reaſon all the members thereof are forced pared by fire, are impregnated with., See 
3 to aſk the inveſtitute of their ſtates of the Dis riLTLATIO and BRAND. VR 
b 7 empetor, and to take an oath of fidelity EMRO DS, or H UuοHrRHOIDs. See the 

bl 


to him. Others will bave it an ariſto- article HTIIOHKHObosSs. 
_ eratic ſtate, by reaſon-the emperor cannot EMULGENT, or RRNAL. akTeRIES, 
determine any thing without the concur- 


ie ſub- 
mem* 


to | thoſe which ſupply the kidneys with 
. | Tefice of the princes: and, laſtly, others blood 3 being ſometimes ſingle, ſome- 
des will have the empire to be 4 monarcho - times double on each ſide. See ARTERY. 


_ Atiſtocratic ſtate. See Ei.votor, Pier, EMULSION, in pharmacy, à ſoft liquid 
FR pCthoLs, „ 5 FO "FO of 2 and e Log 
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| ivg out the oily ox milky part of ſeeds or ENAMEL, a kind of coloured glaſs, uſed 


kernels by contuſion, with proper liquors. 
Emulſions, if carefully made, are a very 
| Heat form, but a very ſmall part of the 
materia medica is reducible thereinto, .or 
only thoſe ſeeds which yield a (oft milky 
juice; and therefore the only intention 
which this form can properly be preſerib · 
ed for, is that of an emollient, tho' ſome 
few are given for other purpoſes, but 
© they are not ſo ſuitable: oils, likewiſe, 
may, by the help of an egg, and a little 
+ of any of the turpentine halſams, be re- 
- duced under this head, and, if well ma- 
naged, will make an elegant medicine. 
In all emulſions the ſeeds are to be huſk- 
ed or blanched, and beat in the mortar 
to a paſte: then the liquors ordered are 
to be put in by a little at a time at firſt, 
arid beat with the maſs, ſo that the whole 
ulp may be waſhed' ont, and nothing 
; Lot a little like chaff be left behind ; this 
is always to be done in a marble mortar, 
and with a wooden peſtle. 
EMUNCTORY, in anatomy, a general 


term for all thoſe parts which ſerve to car · 


ry off the excrementitious parts of the 
blood and other humours of the body. 
Such more eſpecially are the kidneys, 
bladder, and moſt of the glands. See the 
articles KiDpNETS, BLADDER, c. 
ENZAEMON, eva, in medicine, an epi- 
thet often applied by Hippocrates and 
Galen, to ſuch topical medicines as are 
ef to a wound newly inflicted, 
before the blood be ſtopped. 5 
 ENAZOREMA, in medicine, that pendu- 
Jous ſubſtance which floats in the urine. 
It is alſo called ſublimamentum and nu- 
beculz, from its reſemblance to little 
clouds, See the article Urine, | 
ENALLAGE, in grammar, is when one 
word is ſubſtituted for another of the ſame 
part of ſpeech : a ſubſtantive for. an ad- 
jective, as exercitus victor, for victorio- 
ſus; ſeelus, for ſceleflus ; a primitive for 
a derivative, as dardana arma, tor dar- 


dama ; laticem hyæum, tor lyzeium ; an 


active for a paſſive, as ga bumida cælo 
pracipitat, for precipitatur, Se.. 
ENALLAGE, in rhetoric, is a figure where - 


by the diſcourſe is changed and reverſed 


contrary to all the rules of the language; 


but this is not done altogether at pleaſure, 
or without reaſon. 


ENALURON, in heraldry, is, according 
to Guillim, a bordure charged with 
birds; though others will have it to fig- 


nify, in orle, or form of a bordure. See 


the article BokdDurE,. 
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in enamelling and painting in enamel. 


Enamels have for their baſis a pure cryſ- 


tal-glaſs or frit, ground up with a fine 


- calx of lead and'tin prepared for the pur. 
, Poſe, with the addition uſually of white 
. falt of tartar. | Theſe ingredients baked 


together, are the matter of all enamels, 
which are made by adding colours of this 


or that kind in powder to this matter, 
and melting or incorporating them toge - 


ther in a furnace. 


For white enamel, Neri De Arte Vitriar, 


directs only manganeſe to be added to 
the matter which conſtitutes the baſis, 
For azure, zaffer mixed with calx of 
braſs. For green, calx of braſs with 
ſcales of iron, or with crocus martis. For 
black, zaffer' with manganeſe, or with 
crocus martis; or manganeſe with tartar, 


. For red, manganeſe or calx of copper 
and red tartar. For purple, manganeſe 


with calx of braſs. For yellow, tartar 


-and manganeſe, And for violet-colour- 


ed enamel, manganeſe with thrice calcin- 
ed brafs. 


Ia making. theſe enamels, the following 


general cautions. are neceſſary to be ob- 


ſerved. x, That the pots muſt be glaz- 


ed with white glaſs, and muſt be ſuch 


as will bear the fire, 2. That the matter 


of enamels muſt be very nicely mixed 
with the colours. 3. When the enamel 


is good, and the colour well incorpo- 


rated, it muſt be taken from the fire with 
a pair of tongs. 4. The general way 


of making the coloured enamels is this: 


powder, ſift, and grind all the colours 
very nicely, and firſt mix them with 
one another, and then with the common 
matter of enamels; then ſet them in pots 
in a furnace, and when they are well 
mixed and incorporated, caſt them into 


water; and when dry, ſet them in a fur- 
nace again to melt; and when melted, - 


take a proof of it. If too deep coloured, 
add more of the common matter of ena - 
mels 3 and if too pale, add more of the 
colours. 


Enamels are uſed either in counterfeiting 


or iĩmĩtating precious ſtones, in painting 


in enamel, or by enamellers, jewellers, 


and goldſmiths; in gold, ſilvers and other 


metals. The two firſt kinds are uſually 


prepared by the workmen themſelves, 


who are employed in theſe arts. That 
uſed by jewellers, &c, is brought to us 


chiefly from Venice or Holland, in little 


cakes of different ſizes, commonly about 


four inekes diameter, having the mark +4 
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It pays the pound 8. 778 8d. on impor- 


tation, und draws back xs, 572d. at 


the rate of 48. per pound. 


BNAMELLING, the art of lay ing ena- 
mel upon metals, as gold, ſilver, copper, 
Sc. and of melting ſt at the fire, or of 


making divers curious works in it at a 
lamp. It ſignifies allo to paint in enamel, 


Tube method of painting in enamel. This 
is performed on plates of gold or flver, | terwards melted to incorporate them with 
the enamel, making the plate red hot in 
a fire, like what the enamellers uſe. Af - 

_ terwards that part of the painting muſt 


and moſt commonly of copper, enamelled 


' with the white enamel; whereon they 


aint with colours which are melted in 


the fire, where they take a brightneſs 
and luſtre like that of glaſs. , 
painting is the moſt. prized of all for its 


This 


peculiar brightneſs and viyacity, which 
is very permanent, the force of its co - 


bours not, being effaced or ſullied with 


time, as in other painting, and continu- 


ing always as freſh, as when it came out 
of the work man's hands. 


Is. It is uſual in 
miniature, it being the more difficult the 
larger it is, by reaſon of certain acci- 
dents i is liable to in the operation. 


FEnamellipg ſhould only be practiſed on 


plates of gold, the other metals being 

leſs' pure: copper, for inſtance, ſcales 
with the application, and yields fumes z 

and ſilver turns the yellows white. Nor 
muſt the plate be made flat; for in ſuch 

cale, the enamel cracks; to avoid which, 
thy uſually forge them a little round or 
oval, and not too thick. The plate be- 
ing well and evenly forged, they. ulually 
begin the operation by laying on a couch 
of white enamel {as we obſerved above) 
on both ſides, which prevents the metal 
from ſwelling and blifering ;z and. this 
firſt lay ſerves for the ground bf all the 
other colours. The plate being thus pre- 
pared, they begin at firſt by drawing opt 
exactly the ſubject to be painted with red 
vitriol, mixed with oil of ſpike, marking 
all parts of the Ke very dee | 
a ſmall pencil. After this, the colours 


, 


(which are to be before; grund with 
water in a mortar of agate extremely 


fine, and mixed with gil of ſpike ſome- 


- the maker ſtruck upon it with a puncheon. 
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Great care muft likewiſe be taken, that 
the leaſt duſt imaginable come not to 
_ "Four colours while, you are either paint- 


. "ng of grivding theja 2-ar the habipink, 
When it is worked up with it, and when 


the work comes to be put into the rever- 
beratory to be red h 


dt, will leave a hole, 
and ſo deface the work. 7 


4 


When the colours are all laid, the paint- 


ing mult be gently dried over a ſſc fire 


to evaporate the oil, and the colours af- 


be paſſed over again which -the fire hath 


any thing effaced, ſtrengthening the ſhades 


and colours, and committing it again to 
the fire, obſerving the ſame method as 


before, which is to be repeated till the 
work is finiſned. e 


Method of ENAMELLING by he lamp. Moſt 


what thick) are to be laid on, obſerving 


'the mixtures and colours that agree 10 
the different parts of 
which it is neceſſary to undęrſtand paint- 
ing in minfature. But here the Work- 
man muſt be very cautious. of the good 


or bad qualities of the oil of (pike he em- 


Ploys to mix kis'colours with, for it is ve- 


H. fubjet to adulterations. See Oil. 


the ſubject; for 


7 


enamelled works are wrought at the fire 


of a lamp, in which, inſtead of oil, they 


put melted horſe-greaſe, which they call. 


caballine oil. The lamp, which is of 


copper or white, iron, conſiſts of two 
pieces, in one of which is a kind of oval 
plate, fix inches Jong, and two high, in 


which they put the oil and the cotton; The 
other part, called the box, in which the 


lamp is incloſed, ſerves only to receive 
the oi] which boils over by the force of 
+ the fire, This lamp, or where ſeveral 
artiſts work together, two or three more 


lamps are placed on a table of proper 


heighth. Under the table, about the 
"middle of its height, is a double pait of 

W which, one of the work - 
m 


moves up and down with his foot, 


to quicken the flame of the lamps, which 
are | 


by this means excited to an incredible 
degree of vehemence. Grooves made 
with z gauge in the upper part of the 


table, and covered with patchment, coy- 

vey the wind of the bellows to a pipe of. 
glass before each lamp; and that the en- 
amelſers may not be incommoded wih 


the beat of the lamp, every pipe is cdver- * 


edat ſix inches diſtance with a'litle tin 


ate, fixed into the table by a wooden 
ande. When the werks do not require 


along blaſt, they only uſe à glaſs-· pipe, 


into which they blow; with their mouif. 


E is incredible e eee of fine- 
t 


_ neſs and delicscy the tbreads of enamel 
may be drawn at the lamp. Thoſe which 
are uſed in making falſe tufts af feathers 


are ſo fine, that they may be wound oh 


the reel like ſilk or thread. The fifti- 
6 X 2 | tious 
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tious jets of all colours, uſed in embroi- E 
deries, are aiſo-made of enamel ; and 


that with ſo much art, that every ſmall 
piece hath its Hole to paſs the thread 
through wherewith it is ſewed, Theſe 
| holes are made by blowing them into 
long pieces, which they afterwards cut 
with a tool. | . 


It is ſeldom that the venetian or dutch 


enamels are fed alone; they commonly 
melt them in an iron-ladle, with an equal 
part glaſs or cryſfial; and when the two 


matters are in perfect fuſion, they draw = 


it out into threads of different ſizes, ac- 
- cording to the nature of the wok. They 
take it out of the ladle while liquid, 
with two pieces of broken tobacco-pipes, 
Which they extend from each, other at 
arm's length. If the thread is required 
ſtill longer, then another work wan holds 
one end, and continues to draw it out, 
while the firſt holds the evamel to the 
flame. Thoſe threads, when cold, are 
cut into what lengths the workman thinks 
fit, but commonly from ten to eleven 
inches; and as they are all round, if they 
are required to be flat, they muſt be drawn 
, through a pair of pincers while yet hot. 
They have alſo another iron · inſtrument 
in form of pincers, to draw out the en- 
mel by the lamp when it is to he work- 
ed or diſpcſed in figures. Laſtly, they 
- have glaſs-tubes of various ſizes, ſerving 
to blow the enamel into various figures, 
and preſerve the neceſſary vacancies there 
. .4nz as alſo to ſpare the ſtuff and form 
the contours. When the enameller is 
Work, he fits before his lamp with h 
Foot on the ſtep that mores on the bel- 
. Jows, and holding in his left hand the 


Work to be enamelled, or the braſs or 


iron -wires the figures are to he formed 
on, he directs with his right the enamel 
- thread, which he holds to the flame with 
_ - management and patience equally fur- 
priſing. There are few things they can- 
Pot make or repreſent with enamel ; and 
- ſome are as well finiſhed, as if 
ov? - _ ſkilful carvers, g n 
Th 18, in anatomy, a ſpecies 
af diarthroſis. See n | 
ENCANIA, the name of: three ſeveral 
feaſts celebrated by the Jews in memory 
of the dedication; or rather purification, 
the temple, by Judas Maccabeus, $9- 
lomon, and Zorababel. | , 
This term is likewiſe -uſed in church- 
| — for dhe dedication of chriſtian 
3 
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NCAMPMENT, the pitching of a camp; 


See the article CAur. 


NCANTHIS, in ſurgery, a tubercle arif. 


ing either from the caruncula lachry- 
malis, or from the adjacent red ſkin, in 
the great canthus, ot angle of the eye, 
ſometimes ſo large, as to uct not on- 


ly the puncta lachrymalla, but alſo part 
of the fight, or pupil iiſelf. See Eye. 

In this diforder, the tears continually run 

down the cheek, which greatly deforms 


the eye and face, 


It is of two kinds, wiz. mild, without 


hardneſs or pain; or malignant, which is 
livid and very painful. The mild kind 


is to be treated firſt by ſcarifying, and 
" afterwards applying eſcharotic or cauſtic 
medicines; and if this. proves inſuffici- 
ent, the tumour may be touched, but with 


great caution, with * infernalis; and 
to divert the humours from the eye, iſſves 
and ſetons, with phlebotomy and cool - 


ing purges, dre proper. If all theſe fail, 


the ſurgeon is to extirpate the tumour; 
in which caſe, it is better to leave part 


of the morbid tubercle, than eyt off any 
part of the Jachrymal caruncle, as the 
remains of it may be afterwards cleared 


away by eſcharoties. After the opera- 


tion, it is proper to apply deterging and 


ealing medicines, or a collyrium of 


- hapis tutiæ, myirh, &c. till the wound is 
- healed. | 


As to the malignant encanthis, inclining 
to be cancerous, it is generally better to 


let it alone, and to mitigate its uneaſineſa 


with cooling and lenient collyria, rather 
than exaſperate it by the operation, or by 
eſcharotic medicines, 


ENCAUSTICE and ExncausTUM, the 


ſame with enamelling and enamel. See 
ENAMELLING and ENAMEL, _ 


ENCEINTE, in fortification, is the wall 


or rampart which ſurrounds a place, ſome- 


times compoſed of baſtions or curtains, 


either faced or lined: with brick or ſtone, 


or only made of earth. The enceinte is 
ſomerimes only flanked by roundor ſquare 


towers, which is called a roman wa 


ENCEPHALI, in medicine, worms gene- 
rated in the head, where they cauſe ſo 


eat à pain, as ſometimes to occaſion 
The encephali are very rare, but there 


-are ſome diſeaſes wherein e 


from hence we are told ou ptial fe- 
vers have wholly ariſen. Upon the diſ- 


ſection of one who died of this fever, 4 


lugle, ſhort, red worm was ſound — 
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head, which malmſey , wine, wherein drie figure; they are only viſible by the 


"0 
* horſe · radiſi had been boiled, could only help of very powerful glaſſes. 

il. deſtroy. This medicine was afterwards ENCLAVE“, in heraldty, dengtes a things 
y- tried on the ſick, moſt of hom it cured. being let into another, eſpecially when the 
in The like worms have alſo been taken out piece, ſo let in, is iquare. 

ye, by trepanning, and the patient cured. ENCLTITICA, in grammar, particles 


Thoſe worms that generate in the noſe, 


which are fo cloſely united wich other 


In» 
art ears, and teeth, are alſo called encephali. words, as to ſeem part of them, as in 
. ENCEPPE', in heraldry, denotes fettered, virumgue, &e. cl me cl 
un chained, or girt about the middle, as is There are three enclitic particles in latin, 
ms uſual with monkeys. 11 8 via, qu, ne, ve: but there are a great 
ENCHANT ER, a perſon ſuppoſed to prac- many in the greek, as vu, 7%, hu {4% cu, 
out tiſe enchantment, or falcination. See en, Sc. e i 
1 is FASCINATION, WITCHCRAFT, &c. ENCRASICHOLUS, or ExGRAULTS, 
nd ENCHANTER'S NIGHT SHADE, in botany, the ANCROVY, in ichthyology. See 
nd See the article CIixc A. . the article Ach r. 
tie ENCHA SING, INCHASING, or CHas- ENCRATITES, encratite, in church- 
ci- , the art of enriching and beautify- biſtory, heretics who appeared towards 
ith ing gold, ſilver, and other — the end of the ſecond century: they were 
nd by ſome deſign, or figures repreſented called encratites, or continentes, becauſe 
[2 | thereon,'-jn low relievo. See the articles they gloried in abltaining from marriage, 
ol. RELIxvo and SCULPTURE. - and the uſe. of wine and. animal food. 
il, Enchaſing is practiſed only on hollo Their chaſtity, however, was a little 
r; thin works, - as watch=caſes, cane-heads, ſuſpected, on. account of their uſing all 
art tweezer- caſes, or the like, It js perform- . ſorts of means to draw women into their | 
ny ed by punching or driving out the metal, ſect, and always keeping company with 
the to form the figure, from within fide, fo them. Fg ws | 
ed as to ſtand out prominent from the plane NCYCLOPZEDIA, - ha, in lis 
ra- or ſurface of the metal; In order to this, terary hiſtory, the ſame with cyclopædia. 
nd they provide a number of ſine ſteel- See CYCLOPIEDIA and DICTIONARY, 
of blocks, yr-punchions, of divers fizesz and ENCYSTED-TUMOUR. See the articles 
is the deſign being drawn on the ſurface of TOMODa and rer bor ns 
the metal, they apply the inſide upon the END ros END, in the ſea- language, ia 
ng heads or tops of theſe. blocks, direAly ſaid of a rope that has run quite out of 
to - under the lines or parts of the figures; tbe block, wherein it was ree ved. 
els then, with a fine hammer, ſtriking on the ENDECAGON, in geometry, the ſame 
der metal, ſuſtained by the block, the metal With hendecagon. See HENDEC AGO. 
by yields, and the block makes an inden- ENDEMIC, or ENDEMICAL DbisgAsxs, 
| ture, or cavity, on the inſide; correſpond - - theſe to which the inhabitants of p+1ticu- 
he ing to which there is a prominence on the - lar-countries are ſubject more than others, 
ee ouiſide, which is to ſtand ſor that part of on account of the air, water, ſituation, 
the figure aud manner of living, Sce the atticle 
all Thus the workman proceeds to chaſe and Dis sass. N ARES 
e finiſh all the parts by ſucceſſive applica- It has been always obſerved, that people k 
1s, tion of the block and hammer, to the ſe- of particular countries were peculiarly 
Ie, veral parts of the deſign. And it is ſubigẽt 2 diſeaſes, which are 
is wonderſul to conſider with what beauty owing to their manner of living, or to 
re and juſtneſs, by this ſimple piece of me- the air and-effiuvia of the earth and water, 
chaniſm, the artiſts/in this kind will re- Hoffman has made curious obfervations _ 
4 preſent foliages, groteſques, animals, biſ- - 00-difeaſes of this kind : be ohierves, that 
ſo tories, S + 4 71 - | » the Laplanders have often diſtempers of - 
on RNCHELIS, xn, the EBT, in ich- the eyes, which is owing to; their living 
thyology. | Sec the article EAI. Hence in ſmoke, or being blinded with the 
re ENCHELIDES is uſed to denote the ca - fnow x that pleuribes and inflammation 
l pillary eels, diſcovered by the help of of the: lungs are alſo very frequent a- 
e * in pepper -walter, and the mong them; and that the ſmall pon 
(- like, | are a genus of that claſs of oſten rages there with great violence : be _ 
1 animalcules, called gymnia, have no vi- obſerves allo, that ſwellings of the throat 75 
d, kble limbs or tails,” and are of 8 cylin -· have always been common to the inbebi- ? 


END 

tants of monntainous countries; and the 
old roman authors fay, Who wonders at 

A ſwelled. throat in the Alps? the people 
of Carinthia, ' Styria, the Hartz-foreſt, 
Tranſylvania, and the inhabitants of 
Cronſtrad, he obſerves, are all ſubject to 
this diſeaſe, ſrom the ſame cauſe : and it 
ſeems that theſe ſttumous ſwellings are 

owing to the water which they drink, 

nnd which, in mountainous places, is 
uſually very much impregnated with ſpar · 
ry or ſtony particles. The French are 
peculiarly troubled with fevers, with 
worms, and with hydroceles, and-ſarco- 


teles; and all theſe diſorders ſeem to be 


owing originally to their eating very large 
g yvantities of cheſnuts. The people of our 
dw nation are peculiarly afflicted with 
hoarſeneſſes, catarrhs, coughs, .dyſente- 
\ ries, and conſumptions: the women with 
the fluor albus, or whites; and the chil- 
dren with a diſeaſe ſcarce known elſe- 
where, which we call the- rickets. - In 
different parts of Italy, different diſeaſes 
reign : at Naples the venereal diſeaſe is 
more common than in any otlier part of 
the world: at Venice, people are pecu- 
liarly ſubject to the bleeding piles. At 
Rome, tertian agues and lethargic diſtem- 
pers ate moſt known: in Tuſcany, the 
epilepſy: in Apulia, burning fevers, pleu - 
rifies, and that fort of madneſs which is 
attributed to the bite of the tarantula, 
und which, it is ſaid, is only cured by 
muſic. ' In Spain, apoplexies' are com- 
mon, as alſo melancholy, bypochondria- 
ral complaints, and bleeding piles. The 
Dutch are peculiarly ſubject to the ſcur- 
vy, and the ſtone in the kidneys. Den- 
mark, Sweden, Pomerania, and Livonia 
- are all terribly afliaed with the ſcurvy. 
- The Ruſſians and Tartars are afflicted 
with ulcers made by the cold, of the ſame 
nature with what we call chilblanes: and 
in Poland and Lithuania there reigns a 


' peculiar diſeaſe, called the plica polonica, 


ſo terribly painful and offenſive, that 
| ſearce any thing can be worſe, The peo- 
ple of 
_ gout and theumatiſm ; they are more in- 
feſted with lice and fleas than any other 
people in the world; and they have a pe- 
© Euliar diſeaſe, which they call eremor. 
The Germans, in different parts of the 
- empire, are ſubje& to different reigning 
_ diſeaſes: in Weſtphalia they have the pe- 
ripneumonies and the itchz in Sileſia, 
' Franconia, Auſtria, &c, they are ſubject 
to fevers of the burning kind, to hæmor- 
chages, te the gout, inflammations, and 
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ungaty are very ſubject to the 


ENS 
conſumptions. In Conſtantinople the 
plague always rages: And in the Weit. 
indian iſlands, malignant fevers, and the 
moſt terrible colies are frequent. 
ENDITIVE, endivia, in botany, c. the 
broad · leaved ſuccory. See CicHORILUU. 
Marſigli deſcribes a plant, which he calls 
ſea · endive, from its reſemblance to the 
common garden-endive, | 
ENDORSE, in heraldry, an ordinary, con- 


taining the eighth part of a pale, which 


Leigh ſays is only uſed when a pale is 
between two of them. | 
ENDORSED, endorſc, in heraldry, is faid 
of things borne back to back, more uſu · 
ally called adoſſe, . See ADOSSE/, 
ENDORSEMENT, or InDORSEMENT, 
in law. See INDORSEMENT.: 
ENDOWMENT, in law, denotes the 

ſettling a dower on a woman; though 
ſometimes it is-uſed figuratively, for ſet- 
tling a proviſion: upon a parſon, on the 
building of a church; or the ſevering a 
ſufficient portion: of tithes. for a vicar, 
when the benefice is appropriated. 
ENEMA, in medicine, the ſame with cly- 
ſter. See the article CLYSTER. 
ENEMY, in law, an alien or foreigner, 
who publiely invades the kingdom. 
Whether enemies come imo the realm by 
themſelves, or in company with engliſh 
traitors, they are only dealt with accord - 


ing to the martial law, and not puniſted 


as traitors 2 yet where a ſudject of a fo- 

reign nation, who lives here under the 
king's protection, takes up arms againſt 
the government, he ſhall be puniſhed as 
a traitor, | — 16 f 


ENERGUMENS, in church-hiftory, per- 


ſons ſuppoſed to he poſſeſſed by the devil, 
concerning whom there were many regu- 
lations among the primitive - chriſtians. 
They were denied baptiſm, and the eu- 
chariſt; at leaſt, this was the practice of 
ſome churches: and though they were 
under the care of — 116 it — 
thought a becoming act of charity to let 
them have the —— — the 
_ church, at which they were permitted to 
be See ths article Exokcisu. 


ENERGY, — a term of greek origin, 


ſignifying the power; virtue, or efficacy 


- of a thing. It is alſo uſed, figuratively, 


to denote emphaſis of ſpeech. See the 
article EMPMASIS4704 ts, 
ENFANS pERDUs4:the: ſame with for- 
lorn hope. See the article FORLORN. 
ENFIL „in the art of war, is uſed in 
ſpeaking of trenches, or other places, 
| which may be ſcoured by the —_ 


* 1 


ENG COPY 


| ſhot, along their whole length. In con- 


E 


ENGASTRIMY THI, in pagan theology, 


ducting - the approaches at a ſiege, tare 
mult he taken that the trenches be not en- 
filaded from any work of the place. See 
the article TRENCHES. 


NFRANCHISEMENT, in law, the in- 


corporating a perſon into any ſociety or 
body politic : thus, where any perſon is 
enfranchiſed, or made free, of any city, 
borough, or company, he is ſaid to have 
a freehold therein during life z and can- 
not, for barely endeavouring any thing 


againſt the corporation, forfeit the ſame. | 
NaturMization is alſo another kind of en- 


franchiſement. See NATURALIZATION, 


the pythians, or prieſteſſes of Apollo, 


who delivered oracles from within, with- 


out any action of the mouth or lips. 
See the article PYTHIA. 


The antient philoſophers, Ge. are divid- 


ed upon the ſubje& of the engaſtrimythi, 
Hippocrates. mentions it as a diſeaſe. 


Others will have it a kind of divination. 
Others attribute it to the operation or 


poſſeſſion of an evil ſpirit. And others to 
art and mechaniſm. M. Schottus main - 
tains that the engaſtrimythi of the antients 
were poets, who, when the prieſts could 


not ſpeak, ſupplied the defect by explain- - - 


ing in verſe what Apollo dictated in the 
cavity of the baſon on the ſacred tripod. 


ENGENDERING, a term ſometimes uſed 


for the act of producing or forming any 
thing: thus meteors are ſaid to be en- 
gendered in the middle region. of the at- 
moſphere, and worms in the belly. See 
the articles GENERATION, METEQR, 
Worm, Sc. * : 


ENGERS, the capital of @ county of the 


ſame name, in Germany, ſituated on the 
river Rhine, about ſeven miles north. of 
Coblentz.. : 


ENGHIEN, a city of Heinz, ahaut four- 


teen miles ſouth-weſt of Bruſſels. 


ENGINA, an ifland on the north-eaſt of 
the Morea, about fifty miles eaſt of Co- 


rinth, 


ENGINE, in mechanics, is a compound 


machine, made of one or more mechani- 


cal powers, as levers, pullies, ſcrews, &. 


in order to raiſe, caſt, or ſuſtain any weight, 
or produce any effect which could not be 
eaſily effected otherwiſe. it W's 
Engides are extremely numerous; ſome 
ved in war, as the battering · ram, bal · 
a, waggons, chariots, Sc. others in 

e and manufactures, as cranes, mills, 
preſſes, Nc. others to meaſure time, as 


Watches, &c, and others for the 
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' illuſtration of ſome branch of ſcience, ns 
the orrery, cometarium, and the like. 
See Battering- RAM, BaLLISTA, GC. 
In general we may obſerve, concerning 
engines, that they conſiſt of one, two, 
or more of the ſimple powers varioufly 
combined together; that in moſt of them 
the axis in peritrochio, the lever, and the 
ſcrew are the conſtituent parts; that in 
alla certain power is applied to produce 
an effect of much greater moment; and 
that the greateſt effect, or perfection, is 
when it 1s ſet to work with four ninths of 
that charge which is equivalent to che 
ower, or will but juſt keep the machine 
in equilibrio. See the articles Max1yuuad 
and MECHANICS. | ES 
In all machines, the power will juſt ſuſ- 
tain the weight, when they are in the d- 
verſe ratio of their diſtances from the cen- 
ter of motion. See the articles PowW z | 
and -EQUILIBRLUM. | | 
It being of the utmoſt importance to di- 
miniſh the friction of engines, ſeveral 
contrivances have been invented for this 
purpoſe, * See the article FRICTION. 
ENGINE for extinguiſhing fires, a machine 
for railing a conſiderable quantity of was 
ter, in one continued ftream, for the ex» 
tinguiſhing accidental fires ' ox 
The beſt engine of this kind is that of 
Mr. Newſham, an engine-maker'of Lon. 
don, which is ſo contrived that part of 
the men who work it exert their ſtrength 
by treading, the very beſt way of work · 
ing ſuch engines; the whole weight of 
the body being ſucceſſively thrown on 
the force of the pumps, and even part 
of a man's ftrength may be added to the 
weight, by means of horizontal pieces, 
to which he may apply his hands when 
tresding. This is the reaſon why, with 
the fame number of men, his engine will - 
mo water ' farther, higher, and in 
greater quantities than any engines of 
the ſame ſize, hitherto contrived. See 3 
3 view of the whole engine, 
ready for working, in plate LXXXIX, 
The nature and effect of this engine will 
be eaſily underſtood from a perpendicular 
ſection of it repreſented ibid. n® 2. The 
water is raiſed by the preſſure of the at- 
molphere, by the force of the piſtots, 
and by the ſpring of condenſed air, in the 
following manner : thus, when the pion 
R is raiſed, a vacuum would he made in 
the barrel T V, did not the water follgw 9 
it from the inferior canal LM (through 187 5 | 
the valve H) which riſes through he 7 


of the at 
ſtop- cock p, the air within 22 


fame manner, when the air 
full of water, the air will project 
- Height of 96 or 99 feet; and when F. full 
of water, te the height of 133 feet. 
Hence it is eaſy to calculate the different 
+ Heights/to which the water will riſe, as 


| {the following table. 
-— ' ; 2 BE 154 wir” . * „ 
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ENG 


£1nſs tube E F, immerſed in the water of 


* 
9 
Sk, * » 


P * 
h . * — 0 6 - 
— 4 1 
- 


© veſſel, by the preſſure of the atmoſphere _ 
on the ſurface thereof. By the depreſſion 
of the piſton R, the water in the barrel 


V is forced through the ſuperior canal 
ON, to enter by the valve 


alternately by the other barrel W X, and 


its piſton 8, the air · veſſel is by this means 

- continually * filling with water, which 
eatly compreſſes the air above the ſur- 

Fee of the water in the veſſel, and there · 


oportionably augments ite ſpring, 


by pr t 
_ which is at length ſo far increaſed, as to 
re- act with great force on the ſurtace Y'Z - 
ef the ſubjacent water; which à 


through the ſmall tube #F;, ta the ſtop- 


cock 2 g, is there, upon turning the cork 


B, ſuffered to paſs through a pipe b, f- 
Hy a ball and ket. from 33 | 
_ . of which it iſſues with a great velocity, to 

à very great height or-diſtance, in a ſmall 


zomtinged ſtream, directed very 


| n 
to any particular | the 

. dall and ſocket. £ : : N f z 4 | I 
Thegrenteſt artifice of this engine is its | 


contrivance to produce a continued ſtream, 


which is. done hy compreſſion, and the 
. conſequent — cla 


icity of the air 
in the barre] a bc d, called the air · veſſel. 
See the article Alk. 


When, therefore, the air-veſſel is half 
filled with water, and the air thereby 


compreſſed into half its firſt ſpace, its 
ſpring will be equal to twice the preflure 
moſphere; fo that, on turning the 


the ſubjacent water with twice the | 
it meets with from the external air in the 


pipe ef, will cauſe the water to. ſpout. out 
ef the engine to the height of 32 or 33 


feet, if the friction be not too great. 
When the air-veſlel is 3 full of water, 
the ſpace which the air takes up is only 
of its firſt ſpace ; whence its ſpring being 


- three times as great as that of the common 
air, it will project the water with twice 
the force df the atmoſphere, or throw it 1 
In the 
weflel is + 
it to the 


to the height of 64 or 66 feet. 
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As the air · veſſel is the cauſe of the conti · 
nued ſtream, we may naturally infer, that 
if ſuch an air · veſſel were adapted to the 
common houſe- pump, it would become a 
uſeful engine for extinguiſhing accidental 
res. Now this may be effected in the fol- 
. -ervy, 4 ſome other analogous manner t 
let ACD (ibid. n“ z.) be the barrel 
of the pump, P H the rod and piſton, 
CW hou 1.6 going down to the water 
of the well at owards the lower 
part of the barrel is à ſhort tube, by 
which the air-vefſel FE is fixed to, and 
communicates with, the barrel of the 
— « AMN L is a collar of leather, ſo 

_ fixed on the top of the barrel, and adapted 
to the rod, that it may move freely in the 

- leathers, without permitting the air to 
v in or out between. The no2zle or 
"ſpout D, has a 8, to let out 
or _e in the water at pleaſure. Qisa 
piece ſcrewed on, to direct the ſtream, by 
a ſmull leather-pipe at the end. When the 
piſton is raiſed from the bottom of the 
—— mne water above will be 
orced into the air · veſſel, and there com · 
preſs the air ; it will alſo compreis the air 
on the top of the barrel, for the water 
will not be higher than the ſpout D at 
firſt, when the ſtop - cock is ſhut; but 
afterwards, as the air is confined, it will 

be compreſſed at top, the water riſing to 
1. This compreſſed air, in each place, 
will act upon the water by its ſpring, 
turning the ſtop- cock, will 


and, upon 8 
a forrs it out in a continued fiream thro! 


the pipe at Q, and that with a greater 

ot leſſer degree of force, as occaſion re- 

gquires, that being abfolutely in the power 
of the perſon » 


File. 


g the pump. 
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The moſt common an 4 ſynple en 5 % 


this kind, as preſented in plate XC, 
"x, n* 1, conliſts.of- the cill K I. and 
frame FL, on which. are fixed. the 2 
right pieces L H and L G, ſupported. by 
the fide braces, C, bh and the bind, brace 


FE (which. has pins on it to makg it 


ſerve as a ladder) ang. held together I 
ſquare collar E D. The rammer A 


ing a very heavy piece of wood, or iron, 
v 110 down FG the cheeks- 


fides u 
or upright 2 LH 


and is 42 
up by means of its hoo 


„With two 


F077 


45 


Ho, G O, having . 1 ſmaller 


DR with handles at N, N, for ten men 
to pull up the ramnder to 4 certain hei 
(the great ropes running over two pullies 


or rollers on the iron-pin HG) and then 


let it fall again all at onte upon t the head 


of the pile, at M, ta give. It into * b 


ground, Nom, ſu ſuppolh. the rimmer 


wei ghs 560 I, an 


the ſame time, that is, at the rate of 8 
ſeet in a ſecond, at t 
ſtrikes the pile M. Therefore, meaſur- 
ing the mals by the velocity, vr. 300 
we ſhall have 4000 for the, omenſum of 
the rammer with ſuch a 


raiſed up to the heig 
will fall that height & 
have, at the time of wh ion, avilocity 


to carry it 8 feet in half a ſecor |, without 
any farther hel from gravity, fe ) that we 
muſt. how 1 16 a % 08 
velocity, f nee i rate of Xo 


feet in a ſecond) e the, Bs of th 
tammer, which ef rug vs ee 
mentum, wherewith it will ſtrike the 7 


in this laſt caſe ; 5 for 500X16=80600, If 


falls the height of one 
for” it will fall that height io a quarter 
of a ſecond, and conſequently have a ve- - 
locity able to carry it uniformly 2 feet in 


j& very inſtant, it 


See the ar- 
ticle Desert. But if therramiber 1 1 
1 pf 7 our: feet, it 5 
a econd, and 


we conſider any other beight from mock & 


the rammer falls (for dne may "Empl oy a 

capſtan, windlaſs,..or l to ile N 
the womentum 

with which it irikes 12 pile, will a 85 


td a very reat heig ht) 


be as the ſquare root of the height fr 
which 1 bh fell. of * 


It a pile is to be drived. obliquely, the ed * 


pine muſt be ſet ſo that the _cheeks may 
ave the ſame obli ui „ and, the blow 


will ſtill be perpent ical 


vors l. * 


ir to the head of 
the pile; but then the force: of the blow - 


mult not be eltimated fram, the nnd 


. V aloue u ENS 


4 - $9: 2 


7 5 upon by 


329 


the manner "a 


10 
ed at building Weſtminſter-brie 
conſtrnckech bs follows. A (plate: K. 


0% 2. 8 which are the 
"_ oa wang B the great wheel 
wi 856 gs, that turns g trundle- head with 


the s falling When 
5 n ner, 1 the 2 on 


| Bobo gh ops is wound; D the. 
5 "follower. 2 roler at one corner) in 


* are contained the tongs, to take 


hold: of, the ram, andl are faſtened to the : 


ther end of the great rope, which pniſſes 


5.900; 


mc, © 


drum, on Which is 2 2 2 Tope with 


2 to hindet the follower from 
| lerating, hen it falls down to take 
21 "Ie a, G. the gieat bolt whjch locke 


the drum to the great wheel ; H the ſmall 


x -lever,: K e e e fixed A 


12 pollen pc through the great ſhaft below 
e great: 

to the great; wheel I be forcing 
15 which pa 
upon the ſmall 
er, and has near th end a catch 
by which the nary jo. 1 iedown; 
the great l n 4 es don the 
orcing bar, agd. diſchar 

wlt at the. time the long end is lifted up 
85 the follower z I. the crooked: lever, 
one end 


the great rope, che other 
beatz upon the catch the: Forcing 

during the time-the follower is de- 
Teending 3 M.'the ſpring: that preſſes a- 
;gainkt the crooked lever, and diſcharges 
2 n ie catch. of the forcing bar a8 
don as the great rope ſlackens and gives 
1 tothe ſmall "Yer or pe 6p" * 


abe erte 8 goit N ihe great 
* about er and Kent 
drawn up, till the tonge come — 4 

the inclined planes, where. they are o 
gi and the ra is diſcharged... 

— * ter the ram is Wan 


"I 4: 15 hich ferve. tg | 
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| om > pulley, near the upper end of | 
: between which the ram falls ; 
* inclined. plane 


wheel; and always tends topuſh 
. Try bolt Mhwards, . and lock the 


= alles;.theo' Ang. Hello anis 
: the;great Oaſt, beats 
EVE 


ges the great 


of which bas a roller that is 


the roller, which is at one end of the 


follower, takes fold of the 
faſtened to the long end of the gteat le- 
ver, and lifts it up; the other end preſſes 


down __ forcin locks * drum, 
4. ** ä 4 


4 C 


he rope that is 
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* Ulſetarges the - crooks 


„to D 


BT” : piſton may 
2 . . e ci ng V, is let in 


| formed by only turni 


flackens, and the ſpring M 
lever from che 


entch bf the forcing bar, and gives liberty 


+ the great 


4+ t6-the ſmall lever to puſh up the great 
bolt, and to lock the drum to the great 


Wheel, and the ui den up agen xs 
before. 


me., a wachius to raiſe water 
- by-fire, or rather by the force IST... 


„Turned into Nen. 
* The followi is n deſcription of thix 
gan. gy: al 


72 + pleky. ABC (plate XC. 22 is 
ine veſſel, partly filled b . 
4 . which vlog! ſet over a fire ad 


"made to boil, will fil the upper Þ 
DBE with af elaſtic vapour, the 2 


cient ſtrength whereof i is — by 


ſorcing open a valve at e: this — 
„Ade den is, by turning a cock at F, 


5 „ſet into the barrel a he d, whert, by its 
' elaſtic force, it railes the piſton &, whith = 
drives the air above it through à proper 


clack at E Aſter bis, that 


ight deſcend, à lir 


- the bottom by turning a cock at 3, 
- which, in form of a jet, condenſes the hot 
Keam in the barrel into 23000 times leſs 
ſpace than before it took up, which make 
a ſoffivient vacuum for the piſton to de- 


trend in. The piſton G, and lever HT 


being thus * into motion, do according - 
1 raiſe and depreſs the piſton K in'the 
„el of the f pump L. M, on the 
other fide z which; by the pipe N, draws 
the water from the depth W, and 8 
It to rife and ſpout through che tube C 
continued to any height at pleaſure. 
| — 05 2 — 

us is the ſteam engine à v gone 
vnd plain mocking, . A — er- 
ful e for workin = A 
g two cocks 1 
nately; and yet a perſon who knows ho- 
Thin of would imagine it to be ve 
womplex, by the number of parts that « 
Fer themſelves to view. But here we ty 
 Liſingwiſh between what performs 
material pd of the engine, nl 
what ſerves for conveniency E 
vegulation of the faid operations ; yi pre 
#bore the hubdredth part of the power of 

e is —— to turn the 5 

nd wands alt 1 us wil ap- 


| ENU ten 
weng e follower enen doen by Fox 


weight. 
2 — rei as the follower! touches . 


> : ® : 
© - "3" = * 4 
0 4 
* . 
* — 
* 4 
* K A 11 
bl * 
EF | N 8 h 
— 


| The age the ſteam-engine 


preſerit, is rad e ct; 
"Xt 3 


to nene *. N there 1 * we . 
Hays water in the ciſtern ae injeQt into 
the ſteam t6 kondenſe it, {ite 7 an arch 
x, fixed near che arch H, at 

end, from wherice vhother p 9-40 45 
-with its piſton, draws water Frog a ſmall 
ciſtern near the mouth of the pit, ſupplied 
28 the —_ Fr ap at p, and forces it 


hr PRs to keep the injecting 
city e all. 2, As the piſton 

a 2 whic the cylin- 
der oog ut to No be ap r, a ring 0 lea- 
"Wer, ve a tatch, Which lies up- 
© on its cirenmference'hent to the infide of 


"the cylinder, muſt be ke pt moiſt and 
upplied from 
"the 1 — 3 by a ſmalf pipe æ, 
Er Ling down upon the piſton, 
but in a very ſmall quantity, if the work 
Rr ormed. 1 is a Jeaden cup, 
whoſe office is to hold the water that 2 
"* the piſton, left it mould flow over 
hen the piſton is arrived at its greateſt 
| herght in the c m_ as W, at which 
time if the cup oo full, the water will 
run down the * 1, into the waſte- 
wellatY. 4. by As — water, in the boiler 
B, muſt waſte b degrees, as it is con- 
ſtantiy — Ream, and that ſteam 
comimanlly let out for working the en- 
ine, there oughr to be a conſtant ſupply 
_ of the water to bolt; this is performed 
tg means 1 the . FF, about three feet 


obs Gn a foot under the ſur- 
the water 2 the oil with a fun 
— P, at top, always oj and ſup- 


ab the pi A vith Tater from 
fro r 1 9 Adlern tern, which. has the ad- 
55 5 of being always warm, and, 
ore, not 2 check * boiling ot 
Lg int That the 
the ec of the 


Tor wes = = * 
n not 
RE 3 1 as | 


* 
below if ns ce of the water when at A 
"ki x eval hy the ather ſtandin 
e above it: when every thing is rig t 
e ſop-coek, of the. ſhorter pipe bemg 
:ened gives only fam, and that wb the 
ay one watery but jf otherwiſe, bo 
8 


ill cara when the Turface $ 
tos low; 410 both orb wakes when it 
too hig 7 and. hence the cock which 
ee the t 1 FR. 
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. de a) o keep the ſur- beam ba, draws up the piſton beyond, C 
E a i dp height, $» As 2s far as W. The ſteam, then, expanded : 


" cald water is injeQed into the cylinder at 
every ſtroke, and 34 .that water wight 
in time fill the ey der, and hindert f 
operation of the engine, there is a pipe 
coming from the 8. of the 0 
4 T Y, called the eduktion pipe, through 
which the water that has been injeRed, 
comes down every time the ſteam is let 
into the cylinder. This eduction pi 


s an inch or two under water in the 


waſte well V, and dne its end turned 
op is ſhut with a valve V to ag out the 
air from preſſing up. the pipe, | 
mitting the iniefted air coming the other 
way to be diſcharged ; by which means 
the cylinder is kept empty. 6. Leſt the 
ſteam ſhould grow too ſtrong for the 
boiler, and burt it, there is a valve fixed 
at b with a perpendegiar wire ſtanding 
up from the middle of it, to put weights 
of lead upon, by which to examine the 


' ſtrength of the fteam puſhing againſt it 


from within. Thus the ſteam is kno! 
to be as ſtrong as the air, if it will rajſe 
up ſo much weight on the valve as is at 
the rate of x5 th. to an inch ſquare z be- 
cauſe that is the weight of the air, nearly, 
on every inch ſquare, en the ſteam 
becomes ſtronger ihan what is required, 
it will lift up the valve and go out. This 
valve is called the puppet-clack. 7. The 
ſteam is always in a fluctuating con- 
dition, yet never 23 ſtronger or weaker 
than common air. For it has been found 
that the engine will work well, when 
there is the weight of one pound on 
every ſquare inch of the valve 6, This 
ſhews that the ſteam is then 44 part 
ſtronger than the common air. Now 
as the heighth of the feeding pipe from 
the fu F to the ſurface of the 
water $s is not above three feet, and 
31 feet of water is g of the preſſure of 
air; if the ſteam were 7 part ſtronger 
than air, it would pu 


cannot be ſtronger than air, even in 
| this caſe, where the regulator being 


ſhut, it is moſt of all (confined, 8. 


When the regulator is open, the ſteam 
— the pifton a puſk on the under- 
e, then occupying more ſpace, the 


ſteam comes to be à balance only for 


the outward air, and ſo only ſuſtains 
the piſton ; but the over weight of the 
Pump-rods,” at the cantrary end of the 


— 


ut per- 
pillon is 


or condenſed with the ſteam 


the water out 
at Ez which fince it does not do, it 


| fo as to fill up all the cylinder, would 


not quite ſupport it, if it was not for the 
over weight above mentioned. If this 


- was not true, when the end 5 2 is down 


as low as it can go, and reſts upon 


| beams that bear its center, the chain L. HH 
above the piſton would grow lack, and 


the piſton might ſometimes be puſhed out 


of the cylinder, which never happens. 


Again, when firſt the ſteam is let into 
the cylinder, the injefted water is puſhed 
out at the eduction pipe dT V, and is 
all out of the cyli that time the 
got up to C. If then the 

ronger than air, it would fly 


eam was 


out at Y after the water, the valve 'Y 


not being loaded. If it were exactly 
equal to the ſtrengeh of the air, it would 


_ juſt drive all the 3 1 out at V, but 
elf, t 


could not follow i he preſſure being 
equal on each fide of the valve by ſup- 

ſition. If it be weaker than the air, 
it will not force all the water out of the 
piped TY, but the ſurface will ſtand, 
ſuppoſe at T, where the column of water 
TY added to the ſtrength of the ſteam, 
is equal to the preſſure of the air. When 
the ſteam is 45 weaker than the air, the 
height TV is equal 3 & feet. - Now fince 
the whole perpendicular diſtance from 
d to V is but four feet, and the ſteam 


is always ſufficient to expel the water; 


it is plain it can never be more than , 5 


part weaker than the air, when weakeft, © 


As there is air in all the water in- 

ed, and that air cannot be taken out, 
dy the jet 
of cold water coming in at x, the whole 


operation would be difturbed, and onl 


A RY imperfect vacuum made, were it 
not for the following contrivance, We 
are to remember that when ſteam is be- 


come as ſtrong as air, it is above ſixteen 
times rarer; fo that air will precipitate 


in ſteam, as quickſilver would in water. 
Therefore all the air extricated from the 
injected water, lies at the bottom of the 
eylinder over the ſurface of ſo much of 
the injected water as is come down to 
da. Now there is without the cylinder 


-at 4, 2 little cup-with a valve, and from 


under the valve, a pipe going lateralt; 
into the cylinder rey — to 4 7 
ive the air into the cup. When, theres» 


fore, the ſteam firſt ruſhes into * 
7 


linder, and is a little ſtronger than 
in 1 * 225 VASE ISS outward. 


3 


 "gntward air, it ill force the precipi- 
- ated air to open the valye at 4, ahd 
make its eſcape; but the ſteam cannot 
2 fol'ow, becauls it is weaker than the 
external air, as the piſton, by aſcending, 
gives it room to expand. This valve 


om the noiſe it makes is called the 


ſpifting clack. 10. But amongſt t 

© greateſt improvements of this engine, 
we may reckon that contrivance by which 
che engine itſelf is made to open and 


mut the regulator and injection- cock, 


and that more nicely than any perſon 
attending could poſhbly do it. For if 
the man who turns the regulator at E, 
and the injection cock N, when the piſton 
js coming down, opens the regulator and 
lets in the ſteam too ſoon to raſſe the 
+ piſton again, the ſtroke will be ſhorter 
than it ought to be; and if he does not 
open the regulator | ſopn enough, the 
* piſton coming down with a prodigious 
force, will very probably ſtrike againſt 
the throat pipe D at d, and cruſh it to 


pieces. Likewiſe when the regulatar is 


open, the ſteam going into the cylinder, 
and the piſton rifing, the ſtroke will not 
have its full length, if the ſteam is 
turned off, and the cold water injected 
too ſoon; and if injefted too late, the 


ſtesm may throw the piſton quite out of 


the cylinder's top at L. To prevent, there - 
fore, all ſuch accidents, there is fixed to 
an arch Z, at a proper diſtance from the 


QQ, which comes down quite to the 
floor, and goes through it in a hole 

- which it fus very exactly. This piece 
bas a long ſit in it, and ſeveral pin 
holes and pins for the movement of fe- 
vetal levers deſtined to the office of open- 

ing and ſhutting the cocks. after the ſol- 

 __ , Jawing manner. x1. Between two per- 
: pendicular pieces of wood on each. fide of 
Þ, there is a ſquare axis A B (ibid. nꝰ 3.) 
which bas upon it ſeveral iron pieces 


.of the lever kind. The firſt is the piece 
CED called the V from its repreſent- 


ing that letter. ioverted by itytwo ſhanks, 
5 and D; on the upper part is a weight 
F, to be raiſed higher and Jower, aud 
as. occaſion: requires, This M is 
It yery faſt ppon the (aid ĩron axle AB. 
13. From the axle hangs a ſort of an 


* " 


iron ſt rrup, I K L G, by its two hooks 


18. and having on the lower part too 


gles K Is thropgh:which * Along 


en pig L K, and keyed in the ſame, 


— 
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arch P, a chain, from which bangs a 
perpendicular piece, or working beam 
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When this pin is put in, it is alſo paſſed 
* through the two holes in the ends E N 
of the horizontal fork or ſpanner E ON, 
| Joined at its end Q to the handle of the 

regulator V.10. From Q. to O are ſe. 
" yeral holes, by which the ſaid handle 

may be fixed to that part of the end 
"which is moſt convenient. 13. Upon 
the axis A B is fixed at right angles to 
the Y an handle or lever G 4, which goes 
on the outſide of the piece Q.Q , and lies 
between the pins, Another handle is 
alſo ſaſtened upon the ſame axle, wiz, 
Hs, and blaced at half a right angle to 
the —_ G 4: this pages rough the 
flit of the piece „lying on one 
of its pins. ae ee that — — the 
working beam goes up, its pin in the ſlit 
lifts up the ſpanner H 5, which turns 
about the axle fo faſt, as to throw the 
J with its weight F from C ta6, in 
which direction it would continue to 
move after it paſſed the perpendicular, 
were it not prevented by a ſtrap of lea- 
ther fixed to it at &, and made faſt at 
the ends m and u, in ſuch manner as to 
allow the Y to vibrate backwards and 
* forwards about a quarter of a circle, at 
equal diſtance on this fide and that of the 
perpendicular, 14. As things are re- 

' preſented in the r the regulator is 
open, its plate T Y being ſhewn on one 

fide of the pipe 8, which ſoins the cylin- 
der and boiler. The piſton is now up, 
and alſo the working beam near its great- 
eſt height, the pin in the lit has fo far 
raiſed the ſpanner H 5, that the —_— 
F on the head of the Y is brought ſo tar 
from u, as to be paſt the perpendicular 
and ready to fall over towards m, which 

when it does, it will by its ſhank E, 

ſtrike the iron pin K L with a ſmart 

blow, and drawing the fork O N horizon- 
tally towards the beam Q., will draw 

the end 10 of ihe regulator towards 7, 
and thereby ſnut it, by ſlipping the plate 
V under the holes of the throat - pipe #. 

15. Immediately after the regulator 1s 

mut, the beam xiſing a little higher with 
its pin & on the outſide upon the lower 
part, liſts up the end i ot the handle of 
dhe injecting- cock, and opens it by the 
turning of the two parts with teeth. 

The jet immediately making a vacuum, 

the beam again deſcends, and the pin 7 
. þ-Geprefſing p. handle z i, ſhuts che in- 

jection - cock ; and the beam continuing 

deſcęnd, the pin t bears $own ty* 
handle G 4, and throwing back the A 
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16. Many: yours 
been made, as 


another im ovement of yery great ad- 
| vantage, 220 that was, inſtead of feed 


. to ſupply. it with the ſcaldin 


the boiler on the top, and as the 


vater withip'as in the othi 


lies a ſteel:yard, with its weight 


9 S - 8 

83 »S 42 
ully contrived A erk. 

ace 


ing the boiler with warm water, from the 
15 of the cylinder (bid, n? f.) by the 
W above, and Ff below, they con- 


hot 


water whic 


into the waſte well at Y, was turn into 


pipe before went out u the ſide. « 
cylinder, it was now. ipferted in the 


bottom of it; and though the preffure 


of the ſteam in the boiler be ſomewhat 


ſtronger than in the cylinder, yet the 
weig Fe water in the eduction pi 
bs added to the force of ſteam in t 


cylinder will carry the water down con- 
tinually, by overcoming the ref ance in 


the boiler, 
This is t the leyer-engine with the 6 


provements of Mr. Neweomen and 


others; but as captain Savary's 8, Or 
the marquis of Worceſter's, - 
cheap in reſpe& of this machine, 
it is alſo applicable with great advanitage 
when the heighth to. which the water 


to be raiſed does not exceed 100 or 15 10 


feet, we ſhall here ſubjoin a view 'of that 


engine, with the improvements of Pr. 


Deſaguliers, 


The boiler B R(plate XCILY is i | 


copper body of a globulat form,, w 


will beſt of all withſtand the yery. great” 


force 2 dern that in this caſe ig n 


85 the body of this boiter the 
and 1 55 e are conduQed as thewn : at 


DT FL 
on, W 


and ta pi A, o, which by turn- 
ng W b % 


ew' the heigh 


145 à copper cover ſcrewed 


engine. Q 
the ſame cover” P is A valve, over Dr 


to 
keep it down, 


"the R ain of 
fort, it in plain, if the beam of 
the Atvided into ten equal part, 
and the firſt of them be mon the middle 


of the valve; and"the-weight bangs at 
{ie ad, yay 4th, Ge, abus hen 


m. po 
Wed "A 4 8 ſte Rh 


came out of the eduftion- 


pipe 4 T * which now, inſtead of K of "the ſteam-cock'D 1. 


is very | 
as 


* the forcing pipe b 


bil the ſteam-pipe. C D, 


of the _ 


. S — pr 


the ſtrength, of e vapour 
moſt + 


N ſectione of 8 an 


1 it 0 
e 8 9 < 5 


ea A pets 


the force of: two atm 
> on to ten amoſph eres ;- but great care 
muſt be then taken Pee the Pats Io very 
. firon ng burſt not the och to ieces, , The 
* Ream id carried from the'bai to a co 
per · v et A, by means of he pipe C 
and. is let into it by tu the handle 
e key of 
kept down by the ſcrew L, 


this cock is kept 


beld up by che to Kei adn DL. 20s bandle 


turned from KR. to admits a paſſage to 
the fear? 2 . eee A. 
This age A communicates at bottom 
with the —— pips pe Z H going down - 
to the water H in well X, and above 
_ with the foreipg pipe E E, Which 98 
15 5 x NY the | 


e 


12 — 
condenſed by a jet of cold * coming 
the ſmall p 
NMI, being 
cock at M. The ſteam being condenſed 
"by: this jet will be reduced within a very 


. mall ſpace, and ſo make à vacuum, upon 


ch the water in the well will ruſh up 


e forcing pipe to reſtore the equih- 
A and thus again fill the receiver 


A. the little air being -compreſſed within 


at there may de alwa Water in the 
force: pipe for the jet, there is a lit 
pipe which brings the water to It from 


_ the keſervoir with, the ſmall. ftop-cack - 


EY; to ſhut it off upon; occaſion, © The 
N at F and G are examined 12 
time by unkrewing the. pin 2 
and let. dow 


n the anch 
ts yore *. ae * 


* the Votes 1 


pipe to the boiler F fopply ths RY 12 © 
Hee the 
ere gis 


— top of the key, 6 22 


be, * * down 2 7.8 | 


hee £1 | 


This gs i the receiver is 


let in and the . | 


! - ſmall compaſs. at the top above Fe. 
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» 
bs the 


convey the er jet of water 
nately to n is A notch on 
the other fide to take in the water ſrom 


| the force pipe, and condu& it to the 
aw this is done is ealy to 


boiler B. 
. 'conceive from a view of the two ſections 
of the cock and key, in two poſitions 
| within it. The boiler may hold about 
five or fix hogtheads, and the receiver one 
hog ſhead. Ft will work four ar five 
bours without recruiting * about four 
ſtrokes a minute will uce upwards of 
200 hogſheads per ho 
makes a vacuum ſo effectually, as to 
raiſe water from the well to the height 
of twenty-nine or thirty feet z and ſup» 
poſe the ſteam able to lift up the ſteel- 
yard with its weight hanging at the 6th 
diviſion, it will then be able to raife a 
column of water above fiſty yards high, 


as being then ſix times ſtronger than the 


ſſure of the atmoſphere, as is eaſily 
underfiood from what has been ſaid upon 
the fire- engine, the water being raiſed 
in a ſimilar manner in both machines, 
there by the preſſure of condenſed elaſtic 
dir, ay here by the preſſure of rareßed 
elaſtic team. See the article ENGINE for 


. extinguiſhing fires. 1 
This engine confiſts of fo few 0 


that it comes very cheap in proportion to 
the water that it raiſes, but it has its li- 
mits. On the oth hand, the lever- 
engine, often called N ns, has its 


mite alſo ; that is, it muſt pot be too 


_ ſmall, for then it will have à great deal 
of friction in proportion to the water that 
it raiſes, and will coſt too dear; having 
as many parts as the largeſt machines, 
which are the beſt and gow” La in pro- 
portion to the water they raiſe. 
* Philoſophical Tranſactions there 
is an account of an improvement made 
in the ſteam- engine by Mr. Payne, as 
follows. He has contrived two iron- 
pots or veſſels of a canical form inverted 
ns repreſented by ABEF (ue 6.) on 
the upper-head of which is fixed a globu- 
lar copper head, of about 5 J feet diame- 
ter, as L MN. Then there is placed on 
the inſide a ſmall machine H, called the 
* Miſpenſer, with ſpouts a bc de, &c. round 
the ſides fixed to it, and the bottom 
thereof reſts on 2 center pin O. In this 
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the top, to receive a ſpaut of water from 
a conduit pipe , Boe Wat R. 
Two or more of theſe yeſſeſs are placed 
in a . arch for conveying 
the intenſe heat of a 7 fire, the flame 
whereof encompaſſes . the iron- veſſels, 
and keeps them in a red heat during the 
time of their uſe, at which time the cog- 


wheel 1 being turned by proper ma- 
chinery, whit the Bpeaſes about with 


to fly through the ſpouts againſt the 
$ of the red hot * By this means, 
the greateſt part of the 


| ity velocity, and cauſes the water in 


water 1s converted 


into vapour or elaſtic ſteam, which is 
conveyed by a common pipe and cock 
to the barrel of the en 


ne to. put the 
piſton in motion, and the waſte water is 
conveyed away at bottom by means of a 
pipe C D, with a valve at D to keep out 
the air, | 

Before we conclude the ſubject of ſteam- 
engines, we ſhall add a moſt curious and 


_ uſeful table of the calculation of the 
power of the lever-engines, for the va- 


rious. diameters of the cylinder, or ſteam- 


barrel, and bore of the pump, that are 


capable of raiſing water from 48 to 440 
hogſheads per hour, at any depth from 


15 to 100 yards. It was compoſed by 


nry Beighion, and is founded on this 
principle, that the ale-gallon of 282 cu- 
ic inches of water weighs 10 15. 3 J. 


averdupois, and a ſuperficial ſquare inch 
is preſſed 0 * 


with the weight of 14 th. 13 J. 


of air, when the mercury ſtands at a 


medium in the. barometer, But allow- 


ing for ſeveral frictions, and to give a 


conſiderable velocity to the engine, it is 


found by experience that no more than 


8 1b, of preſſure muſt be allowed to an 
inch ſquare on the piſton in the cylinder, 
that it may make about fixteen ſtrokes 
in a minute at about fix feet to each 


ſtroke. This calculation is but the or- 


dinary power in practice, for with large 
dolles be "ſte will make twenty or 


| twenity-five per minute, and each of 


them. ſeven or eight feet; and thena 
pump Dy bore will diſcharge 
han 420 hogſheads per hour, an 


for other ſizes proportionably, 


Table 
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—buniſhment; ad Where a, perfon way 
nous, 2 killed, ſuch 4 perſon was 
ion. — 25 ed francigena, which chmprehended 
mat a ſiege the 2 have nar- every ahen, till englecerie u proved: 
yowly ſurveyed the 2 they are to that is to ſay, till he was made out to 
make their report to the general, by ac- be an engliſhman, in wlich caſe the 
quainting him which partthey judge the town, Fe. wherein it was committed, 
weakeſt, and where 'approaches.may'be was exempted from amercement, which 
made with moſt ſucceſs. - Their bufineſs is it. | was liable to if the murderer of 
alſo to delineate the lines of cirtumvalla - à dane eſcaped out of it-unpuniſhed, 
tion and contravallation, taking all the The manner of proying the party ſlain 
advantages of the ground; to mark out to be an engliſhman, way before the 
: the trenches, places of arms, batteries, N by two men that knew his 
and lodgments, taking care that none  Tather, and two women that knew his 
of their works be flanked or diſcovered mother. This was taken away by 
from the place. Aſter making a faithful ſtatute 14 Edw. III. c. 4. , 
report to the general of what is a doing, ENGLISH, or the Encrish-Toncur, 
the engineers. ace to demand a ſufficient \ the language ſpoken by the people of 
number of workmen and utenſils, 'and _ =} and, with ſome variation, by 
Whatever elſe is neceſſar x. thole-of Scotland, as well as part of 
— ENGLAND, the ſouthern diviſion of Heland, and the reſt of the britiſh do- 
= Great Britain, ſituated in the Atlantic minions; NE”. 
ocean, between 22 eaſt and 6* weſt. _ The antjent language of Britain is ge- 
ngitude, and between 49% 5 and 55% nerally allowed to have been the ſame 
“ north tatitude, oo,  withthegaulic, or french; this iſland, in 
There arein England, including Wales, alt probability, baving been-firſt peopled 
1 fifty-two counties, two archbilioptics, from Gallia, as both Cæſar and Tacitus 
| twenty-four biſhoprics, two univerſities, affirm end prove by many ſtrong and 
twenty-nine cities, upwards of eight concluſtve 8 as their religion, 
hundred towns, and near ten thouſand manners, cuſtoms, and the nearneſs 
pariſhes; | ſuppoſed to contain about of their ſituation, But now we have Y 
b, ooo, ooo of peopfrfe. very ſmall remains of the antient britiſh 
As to the polity. trade, law, civil and tongue, except in Wales; Cornwall, the 
religious antiquities, Sc. of England, iſlands and highlands. of Scotland, part 
their ſeveral. branches are treated of un- © of | Ireland, and, ſome | provinces of 


| is requiſite tlict, beſides being in 
© they ſhould--be--brave in pro 


— 


3 der the aititles PARLIAMENT, Privy- France which will not appear ſtrange, 
| | Council,”Cover;”Cusrou-HOusz, when what follows is conhdered. 
X |  ADMIRABBY; GGG. Julius Cæſar, ſometime before the birtli 


New-ENxGLawDy comprehending the co- of our Saviour, made a deſcent upon 
lonies of Maſſachulets, Nes Hamp- Britain, though he may be ſaid rather 


# 


ſhire, . ConneQicpt, Rhode-iſland, and 
Providence Plantation, is fituated--be- - 


tween 679 and 23“ welt longitude, and 
between 41? and 45 north latitude, 


The provinces into which New. England 


is divided, have different conſtitutions, 


and generally different gavernors, who 


Y have a negative. voice in the choice of 
; members who are to ſerve as their 


council ;+and-.befides, all -laws muſt be 


ſent to Old England to receive the ap- 
probation of the crown, and no act of 
government is valid- without the go- 
vernor's conſent in writigg. 
ENOLEOERIE, ExdrsUIS E, or Eu- 
. LISHERY,. an antient word: ſignifyin 
- the being an evgliſhman, which was uſed 
in the time of king-Canvtus,' to:diftin- 
guiſh the Engliſh from the Danes, 


elpecially in the caſe of murder, and its 


to have diſcovered than conquered it; 


but, about the year of Chriſt forty-five, 
in the time of Claudius, Aulus Plautius 


- - was ſent over with ſome roman forces, 
by | whom two kings of the Britons, 


Codigunus and Caractacus, were both 
overcome in battle: whereupon a roman 
colony was planted at Malden in Eſſex, 
and 1. 5 u parts of the iſland were 


reduted to the form of a roman pro- 
vince : after that, the iſland was con- 


gered- a8 far north as the Friths of 
| barton and Edinburgh, by Agricola, 
in the time of Domitian z wherenpon, 3 
great number of the Britons, in tlic 
conquered part of the ifland; retired to 
the- weſt part called Wales, carrying 
their language with them: * * 
The the | 
become a roman province, the roman 
nes neee legions, 


paft of Britain being thus * 


1 ... ß f pp fp ¾ , oo tn 7 ot Cn ae el i ae hs — — — 2 „ „ = we . „ Foie wm, wo ws 


.f / PRE at as 


two hundred years, undoubtedly diſ- 
ſeminated the latin tongue; and the 
ople being afterwards governed by 
ws written in Latin, mult. neceſſaril 


make a mixture of languages. This 


ſeems to have been the firſt mutation the 
language of Britain ſuffered. _ 

Thus the britiſh tongue continued, for 
ſome time, mixed with the provincial 


latin, till, the roman legions being called 


home, the Scots and Pitts took the oppor- 
tunity to attack and harraſs South Britain: 
upon which, K. Vortigen, about the 
year 440, called the Saxons to his 
aſſiſtance, who came over with ſeveral 
of their neighboyrs, and having re- 
pulſed the Scots and Pits, were re- 
warded for their ſervices with the iſle of 
Thanet, and the whole county of Kent: 
but growing too powerful, and not'be- 
ing contented with their allotment, diſ- 
poſſeſſed the inhabitants of all the coun- 
try on the eaſt ſide of the Severn : thus the 
britiſh tongue was in a great meaſure 
deſtroyed, and the Saxon introduced in 
its ſtede. IE 

What the ſaxon tongue was long before 
the conqueſt, about the year .700, we 
may obſerve in the moſt antient manu- 


ſcript of that language, which is a'gloſs 
on the Evangelifts, by biſhop,Eadfride, 


in which the three firſt articles; of the 
Lord's prayer run thus. ; 
« Uren fader thic arth in heofnas, fic 


e gehalgud thin noma, ſo cymeth thin 
ric. Sic thin willa ſue is heofnas, and- 


e ineortho, &c.”. 


In the beginning of the ninth century, 


the Danes invaded England, and getting 


a a footing in the northern and eaſtern 


parts of the country, their power gra- 
dually increaſed, and they became ſole 
maſters of it in about two en years. 
By this means the antient engliſh obtained 
a tincture of the daniſh language: but 
their government, being of no lopg con- 
tinuance, did not make ſo 4 * al- 
teration in the Anglo · ſaxon, as the next 


revolution, when the whole land, A. D. 


1067, was ſubdued by William the 
onqueror, duke of Normandy in 
France : for the Normans, as a menu- 
ment of their conqueſt, endeavoured to 
make their language as generally receiv- 
ed as their commands, and thereby ren- 
dered the engliſh language an entire 
medley, ISIS 
About the year goo, the Lord's prayer 


in the antient Anglo-ſaxon, ran thus: 
4 >» Vor. II. ? * 4 +» 2 : 4 
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legions,'who reſided in Britain for above 


Thu ure fader the eart on heofenum, 
te ſi thin nama gehalgod; cume thin 
* rice ſi thin willa on corthan ſwa, fway 
« on heofenurn, So! 
About the year 1160, under Hen. II. 
it was rendered thus by pope Adrian, an 
engliſhmap, in rhyme: * 
-  Ure fader in heaven rich, 
„„ Thy name be hayled ever lich, 
Thou bring us thy michel! bliſſe z 
& Als hit in heaven y-doe | - C 
„ Evar in yearth beene it alſo, Cc.“ 
Dr. Hickes gives us an extraordinary 
| N of the engliſh, as ſpoken in 
e year 1335, upon the very ſubject of 
the engliſh tongue. „ 
« As it is knowe how meny maner 
4 peple beeth in this lond j there beeth 
«© alſo ſo many dyvers longages and 
e tonges. Notheleſs Walſchemen and 
Scots that beeth nought medled with 
c other nations, holdeth wel nyh bir 
& firſte longage and ſpeche z but yif the 


l . . . 4 2 8 p *. * 
«.Scottes that were ſometime confederalt 


« and woned with the Pictes drawe 
« ſomewhat after hir ſpeche ; but the 
6 Flemynges that woneth on the weſte 
« fide of Wales, haveth Joſt her ſtrange 
é ſpech and ſpeketh ſexonliche now. 
« Alſo engliſhemen, they had from 
“e the bygynnynge thre maner ſpeche: 
% northerne, ſoutherne, and middel 
« ſpeche in the middel of the lond, as 
„ — come of three maner of peple of 
Germania: notheles by commyxtion 
ce. and mellynge firſt with Danes, and 
„ afterwards with Normans in meny 
ce the contrary longage is apayred, 
1 (corrupted.) | | 
% This apayrynge of the burthe of the 
& tunge is bycauſe of tweie thynges z 
% oon is for children in ſcole agenſt 
the uſuage and maner of all other 
16 nations, beeth compelled for to leve 
© hire own longage, and for to con- 
. ſtrue hir leſſons. and here thynges in 
French, and ſo they haveth ſethe Nor- 
* mans come firſt into. Engelond. Alſo, 
« gentlemen children beeth taught to 
1 pee Frenſche from the tyme that 
< they beeth rokked in here cradel, and 
“ kunneth ſpeke and play with a childes 
« broche; and uplondiſſche men will 
 & lykne hymſelf to gentilmen, and 
„ fondeth with great - beſyneſſe for to 
e ſpeake Frevſche to be told of.---Hit. 
e feemeth a greet wonder how engliſche- 


e men and her own longage and tonge 


c ig ſo dyverſe of ſown in this oon 
« fond: and the longage of Nor- 


+ "© & mandie 


/ 
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zt mandie is comlynge of another lond, wares from the perſons of whom we 
te and hath oon manner ſoun amon have them, and form them anew, ac. 
alle men that ſpeketh hit arigt in cording to the genius of our on tongug; 
% Engelond, Allo of the foreſaid and beſides'this change in the lan vage, 
© axon tonge that is deled (divided) a | arifing from commerce, Britain's having 
© three, and is abide ſearceliche with been a conſiderable time ſubject to the 
4 fewe uplondifſche men is greet wonder. fee of Rome, in eccleſiaſtical affairs, 
© For men of the eſt, with men of the muſt unavoidably introduce ſome italian 
1 weſt, is, as it were, undir the ſame words among us. Secondly, as to the 
partie of hevene acordeth more in particular properties of a language, our 
| | 4 ſownynge of ſpeche, than men of the tongue has undergone no ſmall muta- 
9 i « north, with men of the ſouth. There - tion, or rather has received no ſmall im- 
6 fore it is that mercii, that beeth men provement upon that account: for, as 
« of myddel Engelond, as it were, par- to the Greek and Latin, the learned have, 
« teners of the endes, underftondeth together with the arts and ſciences, now 
4 bettre the fide longages northerne, and rendered familiar among us, introduced 
& ſoutherne, than northerne or ſoutherne abundance; nay almoſt all the terms of 
& underftondeth either other, — All the art in the mathematics, philoſophy, phy- E 
4% Jongaze of the Northumbers and fic, and anatomy; and we have enter- 
„ ſpechialliche at Vork, is ſa ſcharp, tained many more from the Latin, 
'& ſlitting and frotynge, and unſchape, French, Sc. for the ſake of neatneſs and 
4c that * ſoutherne men may that elegancy: fo that, at this day, our 
„ Jongage unnethe underſtonde, Cc.“ language, which about 1800 years ago, 
EY Hickes's Theſaur. liter. ſept. was the antient Britiſh, or Welſh, Cc. 
In the year 1537, the Lord's prayer was is now a mixture of Saxon, Teutonic, 
printed as follows: O oure father Dutch, Daniſh, Norman, and modern 
© which arte in heven, halowed be thy French, embelliſhed with the Greek and 
& name: let thy kingdome come, thy Latin, Yet this, in our opinion, is fo 
* will be fulfiled as well in erch as it far from being a diſadvantage to the 
e is in heven; geye us this daye in engliſh tongue, as now ſpoke (for all 
. . * dayly bred, &c,” Where it may be languages have undergone changes, and 
©, obſerved that the diction is brought al- do continually participate with each 
moſt to the preſent ſtandard, the chief other) that it has fo enriched it, as now 
variations being only in the orthography, to become the moſt copious, ſignificant, 
By theſe inſtances, and many others fluent, courteons, amorous and maſculine 
that might be given, it appears, that the language in Europe, if not in the 
engliſh ſaxon language, of which the world: This, indeed, was Camden's 
* Normans deſpoiled us in a great meaſure, opinion of it in his time, and Dr, 
had its beauties, was ſignificant and em- Heylin's in his time : if then the engliſh N 
phatical, and preferable to what they tongue, in the opinion of theſe learned 
impoſed on us. Great, verily,” ſays authors, deſerved ſuch a character in their 
Camden, „was the glory of our tongue, days, how much more now, having 
&« before the norman conqueſt, in this, ſince received ſo conſiderable improve- 
& that the old engliſh could expreſs, ments from ſo many celebrated writers. 
“ moſt aptly, all the conceptions of the ENGONASIS, a name given to the con- 
mind in their own tongue, without ſtellation Hercules. See HERCULES. 
„ borrowing from any.” Of this he ENGRAFTING, or GRAFTING, in gar- 
gives ne 35 : deniſig. See the article GRAFTING. 
Having thus ſhewn how the antient ENGRAILED, or INGRAILED, in be- 
britiſh language was, in a manner, ex- raldry, a term derived from the french 
tirpated by the Romans, Danes, and grey, hail z and fignifying a thing the 
Saxons, and ſucceeded by the Saxon, and ail has fallen upon and broke off the 
after that the Saxon blended with the edges, leaving them ragged, or with 
Norman French, we ſhall now mention half rounds, or ſemicircles, ſtruck out of 
two other cauſes of change in the lan- their edges, 
_ guage : the firſt of theſe is owing to the ENGRAVING, the art of cutting metals 
y Pritens having been a long time a trading and precious ſtones, and repreſenting 
nation, whereby offices, dignities, vames + thereon figures, letters, or whatever de- 
"of wares, and terms of traffic are in- vice, or deſign, the artiſt fancies. _ 
troduced, which * take with the Engraving, properly a branch of an 
Dy | | ture, 


F 


4 N ; ; 


ture, is divided into ſeveral other branch- a8 alſo atthe extremity of the outlines; to. 
es, according to the matter whereon it — which he ought to conduct the cuts of the. 
is employed, and the manner of per- rater, that the figures or objefts repre- 


forming it. r ſented, may not appear as if they were 1 | 
The original way of engraving on wood gnawn; and lightening his hand, that * | 
is denominated, at preſent, with us, by the outlines may be perfectly ſound, . 4 


cutting in wood; that on metals with without appearing cut or lit; and al- . 
- aquafortis, is named etching; that by though his ſtrokes neceſſarily; break off = 

the knife, burniſher, punch, and ſcraper, where a muſcle begins, yet they ought 
is called mezzotinto ; that on ſtones for always to have a certain connection with | mM 

tombs, &c. ſtone-cutting ; and that per- each other, ſo that the ficſt ſtroke ſhould 
formed with the graver, on metals or often ſerve to make. the ſecond, be- 
precious ſtones, keeps alone the primitive cauſe this will ſhew the freedom of the i 
name of engraving, being that which praver. OSS a jo 8 0 | ! 
we ſhall at preſent attend to, See the ar- f hair be the ſubjeR, let the: engraver 
ticles CUTTING, ETCHING, MEzzZo- begin his work by making the outlines i 
TINTO, and SCULPTURE. _. of the principal locks, and ſketch'them Mi 
ENGRAVING on copper is employed in re- out in a careleſs manner, which, may —_ 
preſenting le hiſtories, landſkips, be finiſhed, at leiſure, with finer and | 

8g 


foliages, figures, buildings, Sc. either thinner ſtrokes to the very extremities. Bo. 

| after paintings, or deſigns, for that pu- The engraver muſt avoid- making very 

oſe. See DESIGN and PAIN TINSG. acute angles, eſpecially in repreſenting 

) * is performed with the graver on a fleſh, when he crofſes the firſt ſtrokes 

plate of copper, which, being well with the ſecond, becauſe it will form a 

poliſhed, is covered over thinly with very diſagreeable piece of tabby - like 

i virgin wax, and then ſmbothed, while lattice-work, except in the repreſenta - 

l warm, with a feather, ſo that the wax tion of ſome clouds, in tempeſts, the 

0 be of an equal thickneſs on the plate; waves of the ſea, and in repreſentations 

: and on this the draught or deſign, done of ſkins of hairy animals, and leaves | 

l in black lead, red chalk, or ungummed of trees. 80 that the medium between 

J ink, is laid with the face of the draw- ſquare and acute ſeems to be the beſt 

1 ing on the wax: then they rub the back= and moſt agreeable to the eye. He that 

. ſide, which will cauſe the whole deſign would repreſent ' ſculpture, moſt re- 

5 of the drawing to appear on the wax. member that, as ſtatues, &c. are moſt 

e The deſign, thus transferred, is traced commonly made of white marble, or 

e through on the copper, with a point, or ſtone, whoſe colour does not produce 

$ needle z.. then heating the plate, and ſuch dark ſhades as other matters do, 

5 „taking off the wax, the ſtrokes remain have no black to their eyes, nor hair 

h o be followed, heightened, c. accord. of the head, and beard flying in the air. ou 

d ing to the tenor of the deſign, with the If the engraver would - preſerve one —_ 

ir graver, which muſt be very ſharp, and quality and harmony in his works, he 2 
well 1 See the article GRAVER, fhoul always ſketch out the principal 160 

8 In the conduct of the graver conſiſts al- objects of his piece befort any part of i 
moſt all the art, which depends not ſo them are finiſhed, eee * 

be much upon rules as upon practice, tbe The inſtruments neceſſary ſor this ſort of 1 
habitude, diſpoſition, and genius ef the © engraving are, beſides à graver, a 1 i 

[- artiſt, the principles of engraving being cvſhion, or ſand bag, made of leather, _—_ 10 
the ame with thoſe of painting; for if to lay the plate on, in order to give it 1 

4 an engraver be not a perfect maſter of he neceſſary turns and motions; a bur- LY 

: dehgn, he can never hope to arrive at a niſher made of iron, or ſteel, round at . 

0 degree of perfection in this art. In con- one end, and uſually flattiſh at the other, I 0% 

% ducting the ſtrokes; or cuts, of the graver, to tub out ſlips ayd failures, ſoften the | 

of he muſt obſerve the action of the ngers, ſtrokes, Sc. a ſcraper, to pare off the ll 

0 and of all their parts, with their out- ſurface, on occaſion; and a rubber» of - h 


ls Unes ; and remark how they advance a black hat, or cloth-rolled up, to fill up 
towards, or fall back from his fight, and the ſtrokes that they may appear the 
en, conduct his graver, according to d | 4 
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more viſible. © | 
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gs or cavities.of the muſcles, or In engraving on preciont ftones, they uſe 
. folds, widening thb Mees in the tight, © ejthet the dizmond 2b tho em“, The | 
4 _ Ind contracting them in the ſhades z © diamond, dich is the hardeſt of all | 
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ſtones, is only cut by itſelf, or with its 
own matter, The firſt thing to be done 
in this branch of engraving, is to cement 
two rough diamonds to the ends of two 
ſticks big enough to hold them ſteady in 
- the hand, and to rub or grind them, 
againſt each other, till they be brought 
to the form deſired. The duſt, or powder 
that is rubbed off ſerves atterwards to 
poliſh them, -which is performed with 
a kind of mill that turns a wheel of 
| ſoft iron. The diamond is fixed in a 
braſs-diſh, and, thus applied to the 
wheel, is covered with diamond-dult, mixt 
up with oil of olives; and When the dia- 
mond is to be cut facet-wiſe, they apply 
firſt one face, then another, to the wheel. 
Rubies, ſapphires, and topazes, are cut 
and formed the ſame way on a copper 
' wheel, and poliſhed with tripoli diluted 
in water. As to agates, amethyſts, 
emeralds, hyacinths, granates, rubies 
and others of the ſofter ſtones, they are 
cut on a leaden wheel, moiſtened with 
- emery and water, and poliſhed with 
tripoli on a pewter wheel, BAG fo 
opal, Sc. are poliſied on a wooden 

-» wheel. To faſhion and engrave vaſes of 

agate, cryſtal, lapis-lazuli, or the like, 
_ -* they make uſe of a kind of lathe, like 
that uſed by pewterers. to hold the 
veſſols, which are to be wrought. with 
proper tools; that of the engrayer ge- 
nerally holds the tools, which are turned 
by a wheel; and the veſſel is held to 
them to be cut and engraved, either in 
relievo or otherwiſe ; the tools being 
moiſtened, from time to time, with dia- 
--mond-duſt and oil; or, at leaſt, emery 
and water. To engrave figures or 
: devices on any of theſe ſtones, when 
poliſhed, ſuch as medals, ſeals, Cc. 
they uſe a little iron wheel, the ends, of 
whoſe axis are received within two pieces 
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graven, it is poliſhed on wheels of halr- 
bruſhes and ell. ; Ta 


ENGRAVING en feel is chiefly employed 


in cutting ſeals, punches, matrices, and 
dyes proper for ſtriking coins, medals, 
and counters, The method of engraving 
with the inſtruments, Sc. is the ſame 
for coins as for medals and counters: 
All the difference conſiſts in their great. 
er or leſs relievo, the relievo of coins 
being much Jeſs conſiderable than that 
of medals, and that of counters ſtill 
leſs than that of coins. | | 

Engravers in ſteel commonly begin with 
par which are in relievo, and ſerve 
or making the creux, or cavities, of the 
matrices, and dyes: though ſometimes 
they begin with the creux, or hollow- 
neſs, but then it is only when the in- 


_ tended work is to be cut very ſhallow, 


The firſt thing done, is that of deſigning 
the figures; the next is the moulding 
them in wax, of the ſize and depth they 


ate to lie, and from this wax the punch 


is engraven, When the punch is finiſhed * 
they give it a very high temper, that 


it may the better bear the blows of the 


hammer with which it is ſtruck to give 


the impreſſion to the matrix, See the ar- 


ticles PUNCH and MaAT&IX, 


The ſteel is made hot to ſoften it, that 
it may the more readily. take the im- 
preſſion of the punch; and after ſtriking 
the punch on it, in this ſtate, they pro- 


. ceed to touch vp or finiſh the ſtrokes and 


ines, where, by reaſon of their fineneſs, 
or the. too great relievo, they are any 
thing defe&ive, with ſteel gravers of dif- 
ferent kinds, chiſſels, flatters, @c. being 
the principal inſtruments uſed in graving 
on ſteel, _ x SY: 
The figure being thus finiſhed, they pro- 


. ceed to engrave the reſt of the medal, 
as the mouldings of the border, the 


of iron, placed upright, as in the turner's 


lathe; and to be brought cloſer, or ſet 
further apart, at pleaſure: at one end 
- of the axis are fitted the proper tools, 
being | kept #tight by a ſcrew. Laſtly, 
the wheel is turned by the foot, and 
the ſtone applied by the hand to the 


tool, and is ſhifted and conducted as oc- 


© eafion requires, 4 | 
The taols are generally of iron, and 
ſometimes of brais: their form is yarious, 


engrailed ring, letters, &c. with little ſteel 
unches, well tempered, and very ſharp. 


ENGROSSING, or INGROSSING, See the 


articles INGROSSER and IN GROSS NG. 


ENGUICHE”, in heraldry, is ſaid of the 


* 
« 4 


ENHARMONIC, in the 


to chiſſeis, gouges, c. Some have (mall 


5 pound heads, like buttons, others like 
ferrels, to take the pieces out, and others 


"= flat, Sc. when the flone has been en- 


* called from its ſuperior excellence 


but it generally bears ſome reſemblance 


great mouth of a hunting born, when its 
rim is of a different colour from that of 
the horn itſelf, A | 

antient muſic, 
one of their genera or kinds of wp 0 
; tho 


wherein it conf” fayb Mr. Malcom, 


is bard to fay*” it was allowed by all to 

be lo very difficult, that few could ever 

C 

Others ſay it is a ſpecies of muſic, the 
| r OOO 


. * | 
=y = 


modulation whereof proceeds by intervals 
leſs than ſemitones; as the ſemitone mi- 
nor, enharmonic dieſis, and third major. 

See SEMITONE, Digs1s, and THIRD. 
This genus, ſays Broſſard, was greatly 
uſed in the greek muſic, eſpecially in dra- 
matic performances, But as thoſe almoſt 
inſenſible elevations and fallings of the 
voice, whereof it conſiſts, are too diffi- 
cult, and as they ſometimes make the 


concord falſe, it has been laid aſide, and 


even loſt, though ſeveral great authors 
have made many attempts to recover it, 
See the articles GEXUs, INTERVAL, and 
SYSTEM. ie ö 
ENHERITANCE, or INHERITANCE, See 
the article INHERITANCE, — © 


ENHYDRUS, in natural hiſtory, à genus 


of ſiderochita or eruſtated ferrugineous 
bodies, formed in large and in great part 
empty caſes, incloſing a ſmall quantity of 
an aqueous fluid. r e Apa AY 
Of this genus there are only two ſpecies, 
1. The thick-ſhelled enhydrus, with 
black, reduiſh- brown, and yellow cruſts, 
2. The thinner-ſhelled kind, with yel- 
lowiſh. brown, and purple cruſts ; neither 
of which ferments with aqua fortis, or 
gives fire with ſteel. e 
ENIGMA, or ZEN1GMA. See the article 
ENIGMA. e e 
ENIXUM, among chemiſts, a kind of neu- 
tral ſalt, generated of an acid and an 
alkali. 1 8 
The ſal enixum of Paracelſus, is the ca- 
put mortuum of ſpirits of nitre with oil 
of vitriol, or what remains in the retort 
after the diſtillation of this ſpirit; being 
of a white colour, and pleaſing acid taſte. 
If this be diſſolved in hot water, and 
cryſtallized, it will be a yet more pleaſant 
medicine, agreeing in virtues with vitrio- 
Jated tartar. It is dluretic, and may be 
given from a ſeruple to a draw, in broth 
or water-gruel, 5 0 LO 


' ENLARGE, in the manege, is to make a 


horſe go large, or embrace more ground 
than he before covered. 5 
To thĩs pu 
both heels, or aid him with the calves of 
the legs, and bear your hand outwards ; 
or rather prick him with the inner heel, 
ſuſtaining him with the outer leg, in or- 
der to preſs him forwards, and make his 
ſhoulders go,. r 

ENMANCHE,, in heraldry, is when lines 


are drawn from the center of the upper 


edge of the chief to the fides, to about 
half the breadth of the chief; ſignifying 


EAM fro) ENS 


rpoſe you ſhould prick with 


+ 


. 


ſleeved, or reſembling a fleeve, from the 
french manche. e 


ENNEADECAETERIS, in'chronology, - 
the name by which the Greeks called the 


lunar cycle of nineteen years. 'See the 
article CYCLE. 3-4 X 


ENNEAGON, in geometry, 2 polygon with 


nine ſides, See the article POLYGON, 
ENNEAHED RIA, in natural hiſtory,” a 
mou of columnar, cryſtalliform, and 
double-pointed ſpars, compoſed of a tri- 
gonal column, terminated at each end by 
a trigonal pyramid. © + | 
Of this genus there are ſeveral ſpecies, 
diſtinguiſhed by the length or ſhortneſs 
of the column and pyramids, none of 
which will give fire with ſteel, but all of 
them ferment with aqua- fortis. See the 
article SPAR. EIS ; 
ENNEANDRIA, in botany, a claſs' of 
plants with hermaphrodite flowers, and 
nine ſtamina ot male parts in each. See 
the article BOTANY. MPR e >. 
To this,claſs belong the laurus, rheum, 
ſpondias, and butomus. See the articles 
| LAURVUS, &c. * 8 | oy 


ENS, among metaphyficians; denotes en- 


tity, being, or exiſtence: this the ſchools 
call ens reale, anch ens paſitiuum, to diſ- 
tinguiſh it from their ens rationis, which 
is only an imaginary thing, or exiſts only 
in the imaginatio o 
Es, among chemiſts, imports the power, 
virtue, and efficacy which certain ſub- 
ſtances exert upon our bodies. Para- 
celſus ſpeaks much of the ens primum of 
minerals, gems, herbs, and liquors: by 
which he means, the parts in which their 


virtues reſide, or the very virtue or effi- 


cacy itſelf, Authors relate wonders: of 
the renovating power of the ens þrimam 
of baum, and other plants, which is df - 
ferent in each kind. ee 


EN s VENERI1S, the ſublimate of equal quan- - 


tities of dulcified calx of vitriol, and the 
dried flowers of ſal ammoniac, a ſmall 


proportion of which turns a large one of 


the infuſion of galls black : it is red, ſa- 
line, and aſtringent; and faid to be an 

excellent medicine in diſtempers ariſing 
from a weakneſs of the ſolids, as the 
rickets, and ow like. of Ge, 

Es, in geo , a city of Germany, 
fitu bees). ne — of the — 
and the river Ens, about eighty miles 

ſouth of Vienna: eaſt long. 14 207 
north lat. 48% 167. — 4 

ENSIFORM, in general, ſomething're- 

ſembling a ſword, ex/is; thus we find men- 

G's © tron 
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tion of enliform leaves, enſiform carti- regard only the laws of ſtrength and te 
lage, Sc. See LEAF and X(PHOIDES. weakneſs, we ſhould rather diminiſh the * 
n 

0 


ENSIGN, in the military art, a banner un- entablatures of ſuch columns as have pe- 
der vchich the ſoldiers are ranged accord- deſtals, than thoſe which have none. As 
: Ing, to the different companies or parties to the projecture of the entablature, it EN 
they belong to. See the articles COLOURS, ſhould never be forgot, that its principal n 
Fla, STANDARD, Sc. daeſign is to ſhelter what is underneath, ti 
The european enſignsſare pieces of taffety ENTABLATURE, in maſonty, is uſed ſome- Ex 
with various figures, arms, and devices times to denote the laſt row of ſtones on [1 
painted on them, in different colours: the the top of the wall of a building, on EN 
turkiſh enſigns are horſes-tails, which the timber and covering reſt, t 
Exsidx is allo the officer that carries the This is often made to project beyond the t 
colours, being the loweſt commiſſioned naked of the wall, to carry off the rain. n 


officer in a company of foot, ſubordinate 
to the captain and lieutenant. It is a 


very honourable and proper poſt for a 


young gentleman at his firſt coming into 


e army: he is to carry the colours both 


in aſſault, day of battle, Sc. and ſhould 


ENTABLER, in che manege, the fault 


of a horſe whoſe croupe goes before his 
ſnoulders in working upon volts; which 
may be prevented by taking hold of the 


right rein, keeping your right leg near, 


and removing your left leg as far from 
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not quit them but with his life: he is al- 

ways to carry them himſelf on his left 

Moulder: only on a march he may have 

them carried by a ſoldier. If the enſign 

is killed, then the captain is to carry the 
colours in his tead. nen 


the horſe's ſhoulder as poſſible. 

This is always accompanied with ano- 
ther fault called aculer, See AculER. 
ENTAIL, in law, is a fee eſtate entailed; 
_ thaf is, abridged and limited to certain 
1 conditions preſcribed by the donor or 
ENSISHEIM, a town of Germany, in the grantor. © See the articles Fe, Rxco- 

langraviate of Alſace, about fifty miles VERY, and TAIL. | 
- ſouth of Straſburg: eaſt long. 77 300, ENTE, in heraldry, a method of.marſhall- 
north lat. 45% 50 dn ans How ing more frequent abroad than with us, 
_ ENSKIRKEN, a town of Germany, fif- and fignifying grafted or ingrafted. 
teen miles. ſouth-weſt of Cologn. - We have, indeed, one inſtance of enté 
ENTABLATURE, or ENTABLEMENT, in the fourth grand quarter of his ma- | 
| in architecture, is that part of an order jeſty's royal, enſign, whoſe blazon 13 4 
| of a column, which is over the capital, Brunſwick and Lunenburg impaled with | 
| and comprehends the architrave, frieze, antient Saxony, ente en pointe, grafted 
_- and-corniche,- + - - , IS in peine 
The entablature-is alſo called the trabe- ENTELECHIA, xn, a word uſed 
ation, and ſeems borrowed from the latin, by Ariſtotle to expreſs the ſoul, and 
_ Frabs, a beam; though others Cerive it which, not occurring in any other u- 
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. from tabulatum, à ceiling, becauſe the 


- Wfrieze is ſuppoſed to be formed by the 


ends of the joiſts which bear upon the 


architrave. e 
It is different in different orders; for 
notwithſtanding that it conſiſis of the 


three above mentioned divifons in all, 


yet theſe parts are made up of more or 


fewer particulag members or ſubdiviſions, 


according as the order is more or leſs 
rich. Vignola makes the entablature a 
quarter of the height of the whole co- 


lumn in all the orders. In the tuſcan. 


and doric, the architrave, frieze, and 
capniche, are all of the ſame height. In 


the tonic, corinthian, and compoſite, the 


whole entablature, being of fifteen parts, 
five of theſe go to the architrave,/ four to 
ohe friezes, and fix to the corniche. See 
the articles TusCAN, Doric, &c. 
Mr. le Clerc obſerves, that were we to 


thor, has given the commentators upon 
that philoſopher great trouble to diſcover 
its true meaning. See the article SOUL. 
Hemolaus Barbarus is even ſaid to have 
conſulted the devil about it, after which, 
in his paraphraſe on Themiſtius, either 
from the devil or himſelf, renders it per- 
fectibabia, which is nothing clearer. 
Cicero, whoſe interpretation of this word 
ſhoyld be eſteemed- preferable to that ot 
any modern writer, defines entelechia 
guædam quaſi continuata & perennis mo. 
tio, a certain continued and perpetual 
motion: whence it would appear, that 
Ariſtotle took the ſoul for a mode of 
the body, a continuous and perpetual 
motion being undoubtedly a mode o 
body. The vulgar peripatetics hold en- 


telechia to . act, and under it ſup- 


ſe the form of the compound or an- 
Faro kette. The tank pre 


4 
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ENT Tilt]: NE 
tetics agree, that the act, or entelechia, truſs, Tt is leſs dangerous when the in 
whereby Ariſtotle meant to explain the teſtine is attended with the omentum. 

nature of the foul, is either ſome mode When the inteſtine is returnable, the ſur - 
of the body, or it is nothing at al. gcon ſhould immediately reduce the parts, 
ENTERING Fa baut, among ſportſ= and retain them in their proper ſituation, 
men, the letting her kill for the firſt and fo cloſe up the aperture firmly with 
un, fff” e a truſs, bandage, or by inciſion,” termed 
h ENTERING ef hounds, is the inſtrudting celotoſmĩ. 
| them how to hunt. See ENTRANCE. Another method conſiſts chiefly in paſ- 
| ENTEROCELE, «/J:poun\s, in ſurgery, a fing a {mall gold-wire round the upper- 
tumour formed by a prolapſion of the in- part of the proceſs of the peritonzum, 
| teſlines through the rings of the-abdo- near the ring of the abdominal muſeles, 
; men, and proceſſes of the peritonzum, leaving the teſticle in its natural poſi- 
into the ſcrotum: It is ſometimes term- tion: the wire is twiſted by a pair of for- 


| ed an oſeheocele and complete hernia, ceps, ſo as to confine the proceſs of the 
| in contradiſtinction to the bubonocele. peritonzum without compreſſing the ſper- 
| See the article BUBONOCELE, &c. - matic. veſſels, in order to prevent the in- 


This diſorder ariſes from a violent diſ- teſtine from falling through it again: 
tention / of the peritonæum and rings of this method, however, is not thought 
the abdominal muſcles, through which effectual in moſt caſes-y Heiſter. 
the inteſtine. prolapſes into the ſcrotum; In order to preſerve the teſticle, ſome 
and proceeds from ſome violence by a fall, ſurgeons do not tie the proceſs of the pe - 
blow, or ſtraining to leap, lift up great ritonzum and ſpermatic veſſels with a 
weights, vomiting, &c. and according to ligature, but having returned the inteſ- 
the nature of the cauſe, the rupture is form- tines and omentum, they then ſcarify the 
ed, either inſtantly or imperceptibly by ring of the abdomen, through which the 
degrees. This rupture is always attend- inteſtine prolapſed, together with the ſkin, 
: ed with pains,” and uſually happens but in order te render the cicatrix more firm. 
in one fide, never in both at a time: If in the enterocele the inteſtine cannot 
| ſometimes the inteſtine alone falls down; be reduced, eſpecially if it adhere to the 
5 at other times, it is accompanied with the proceſs of the peritonæum, ring of the 
; omentum. The tumour appears ſoft to abdominal muſcles, ſcrotum, or teſticle, 
: the touch like an inteſtine, or bladder, diſ- no truſs or bandage will be of any fer- 
, tended with wind: it firſt appears ſmall vice: there is, then, but one method of 
] in the inguen, and gradually deſcends ſaving the patient, by a ſevere operation; 
down to the teſticle of the ſame ſide in in order to which the integuments are to be 
] the ſcrotum, which is thereby ſometimes divided; and when the ſacculus appears, 
1 diſtended half way down the thigh, and it is to be ſeparated, and a ſmall aper- 
: even down to the knee: the other ſymp- ture made in it big enough to introduce 
1 toms are the ſame with thoſe of the bubo- a quill, or ſome other inſtrument to ſe- 
r 


nocele. | URS parate the inteſtine from all its adheſions, 
The tumour is enereaſed by crying, plen- before it is protruded into the abdomen, 
. tifully eating, lifting, or carrying any bur- which ſhould always be done when the 
. den; it is contracted with cold, anddilated inteſtine adheres; after which the wound 
r with heat: it may be diſtinguiſhed ge- is to be healed, and the patient ſecured 
* nerally from the hydrocele or pneuma- from a relapſe, by wearing the bandage- 
| tocele, by its returning into the abdo- ſpica. See Banpace and TRuss. 
4 men with a murmuring noiſe, | If the ſtrifture of the inteſtine is ſo great 
* This kind of rupture may be ſuſtained as to render all means ineffectual to re- 
4 with but liitle inconveniences by men duce the rupture, the ſurgeon muſt 
Jo not much addicted to hard labour, and then have recourſe to the knife to ſave 
al women with child; but it ſhould never be the patient. | | 
it left to itſelf without a ſupportor truſs, left, ENTERO-EPIPLOCELE, a ſpecies of rup- 
pf by ſome accident, the inteſtines ſhould ture, wherein the omentum, together 
al become incarcerated, and incapable f with the inteſtines, fall into the ſcrotum, 
of deing returned. When the diſorder is See the preceding article. 5 
n- recent, and in a young ſubject, it may ENTEROLOGY, a term uſed by phyſi- 
p- be perfectly cured without danger of a cians, for a diſcourſe or treatiſe on tile 
i- . relapſe; as it may alſo in adults and old contents of the head, breaſt, and abdo- 
a- People, by conſtantly wearing a proper men. Ses the articles Heap. G. 


ENTEROM. 


ENT 
ENTEROMPHALUS,; the ſame with a 
., hernia umbilicalis, or rupture at the na- 
vel. See the article EXoMPHALUS., 
ENTERPLEADER, in law, ſignifies the 
diſcuſſing or trial of a point, incidentally 
falling out, before the principal eauſe can 
be determined, _ _ | 
It is allowed that a defendant cannot be 
twice charged with the ſame thing, or to 
two ſeverally, where no default is in him; 
thus if one man brings detinve againſt 
the defendant upon bailment of goods, 
and another a trover againſt the ſame 
_ perſon 3; in this caſe there ſhall be an en- 
terpleader, to aſcertain which of the par- 
ties has a right to his action. 
Judgment may be given on an, enter- 
pleader, to recover what is demanded 
againſt the defendant z and where two 
have-enterpleaded, the perſon recovering 
ſhall have damages of the other. 
ENTERSOLE, in architecture, a kind of 


. little ſtory, ſometimes called a mezan- 


zine, contrived occaſionally at the top of 

the firſt ſtory, for the convenience of a 

wardrobe, Sc. | | 
ENTERTAINMENT, in a theatrical 
" ſenſe. See the article FaRcE. 


ENTHUSIASM, #fe5:20w;, à tranſport . 


of the mind, whereby it is led to think 
and imagine things in a ſublime, fur- 


priſing, yet probable manner. This is 


the enthuſiaſm felt in poetry, oratory, 
muſic, painting, ſculpture, Sc. 
ENTHUSIASM, in a religious ſenſe, implies 


a tranſport of the mind, whereby it fan- 


cies itſelf inſpired with ſome revelation, 
_ Impulſe, &c. from heaven, Mr. Locke 
ives the following deſcription of enthu- 
aſm, In all ages, men in whom 
_.<* melancholy has mixed with devotion, 
or whoſe conceit of themſelves has 
« raiſed them into an opinion of a great 


% familiarity with God, and a nearer 
T 


% admittance to his favour than is at- 
4 forded to others, have often dere 

<& themſelves with a perſuaſion of an im- 
« mediate intercourſe with the deity, 


s and frequent communications from 


. *6+thus prepared, whatever groundleſs 


opinion comes to ſettle itſelf ſtrongly 
, upon their fancies, is an illumination 


from the ſpirit of God, and preſently 
1 of divine authority. And whatſoever 
% odd action they find in themſelves a 
«* ſtrong inclination to do, that impulſe 

4 js concluded to be a call or direction 
from heaven, and muſt be obeyed, It 
«« is a commiſſion from above, and they 
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the divine ſpirit. Their minds being 


EN T 
«© cannot err in executing it. This 1 
cc take to be properly enthuſiaſm, which 
« though ariſing from the conceit of a 
% warm and overweaning brain, works 
% when it once gets footing more pow- 
46 erfully on the perſuaſions and actions 
ce of men, than either reaſon or revela- 
<« tion, or both together. Men being 
«© moſt forwardly obedient to the im- 
«© pulſes they receive from themſelves.” 
Devotion, when it does not lie under the 
check of reaſon, is apt to degenerate into 
enthuſiaſm, When the mind finds itſelf 
inflamed with devotion, it is apt to think 
that it is not of its own kindling, but 
blown up with ſomething divine within it. 
If the mind indulges this thought too far, 
and humours the growing paſſion, it, at 
leaſt, flings itſelf into imaginary.raptures 
and ecſtacies; and when once it fancies 
itſelf under the influence of a divine im- 
pulſe, no wonder if it {lights human or- 
dinances, and refuſes to comply with the 
eſtabliſhed form of religion, as thinking 
itſelf directed by a much ſuperior guide. 
ENTHUSIAST, a perſon poſſeſſed with 
enthuſiaſm. See the preceding article. 
ENTHYMEME, ab, among logi- 
cians, denotes a ſyllogiſm, perfect in the 
mind, but imperfect in the expreſſion, by 
reaſon one of the propoſitions is ſuppreſ- 
ſed, as being eaſily ſupplied by the under- 
ſtanding of thoſe with whom we diſcourſe. 
e. g. In every right-lined triangle, the 
three angles are juſi equal to two right 
ones ; therefore, thoſe of an iſoſcles are ſo: 
where the propoſition, every iſoſcles is a 
r triangle, is omitted, as being 
ſufficiently known. But to give a more 
familiar example; ſuppoſe the enthy- 
meme to be, every man is mortal; there- 
fore every king is mortal: where the mi- 
nor propoſition, every king is @ man, 18 
omitted for the reaſon already mentioned. 
here is a particular elegance in the en- 
ymeme form of arguing, as leaving 
mewhat to the exerciſe and invention o 
the mind; for which reaſon it is very 
frequent, as well in common converſa- 
tion, as in the moſt polite writers. It 
not, only ſhortens diſcourſe; and adds à 
certain force and livelineſs to our reaſon- 
ing, but gives the reader a pleaſure not 
- unlike that the author himſelf feels in 
compoſing. By this means, we are put 
upon exerting ourſelves, and ſeem to 
ſhare in the diſcovery of what is propoſed 
to us. 
ENTIER, in the manege, a reſty horſe 
that not only refuſes to turn, but * 4. 
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tde heels, you have a remedy for him, 


of Newcaltie's way. 
ENTIER TY, or jENTIERTIE,- 2 
lawyers, fignifies the whole of n thing, 
in contradiſtinction to a moĩety x thus a 
bond, damages, Sc. are ſaid to be entire, 
when they cannot be apportionedd. 
ENTIRE TExancy, in ſaw, is when the 
ſole poſeſſion is in one perſon; in con- 
tradiſtinction to ſeveral tenancy, which 
is a joint or eommon poſſeſſion in two or 


more,, 1405 3 IS E 
ENTITIVELY and EnTi1TY, among 


13 


metaphyſicians. See the article E Bs. 


% ENTOYER, in beraldry? denotes a. bor- 


dure charged wholly with things with- 


out Hife: it ſeems. to be à corruption of 
the french extour, round about. 


ENTRAILS, the ſame with inteſtines. See 


the article INTESTINES. / - 
ENTRANCE of hounds, among ſportſmen, 

| denotes. the inſtructing them how to hunt: 
for which purpoſe, it is proper to lead 
them through warrens and. flocks of 
ſheep, to enure them to he under com- 


mand, and to run at nothing without the 
bunt(man's orders; and when the game 


* 


ars, the young hounds are to be en- 
hounds that can be 
barkiag do | 
hare is the beſt game on ſuch an occaſion, 
becauſe, in this chaſe, the young hounds 
will learn all the doublings-they can pol- 
ſibly meet with in any other kind. When 


got, and not one 


which the young 
wa ded. i . 
ENTRE MINKO DOURO, 2 
Portugal, having the river 
north, Douro on the ſouth, and the 
Atlantic ocean on the wwe... 
ExXTRE TAYO and uA DLAN A, a province 
of Portugal, having that of Eftremadura 
on the north, and the Atlantic ocean on 
the weſt. er 
ENTREPAS, in the manege, à broken 
pace or going that is neither walk nor 
trot, but has A of an amhle. 
This is the pace or gait of ſuch horſes as 
bave no reins or = And go upon their 
Hhoulders ; or, of ſuch as are ſpoiled in 
ber Hud”, Ä 
ENTRING. @ Hip, the ſame. with board- 


orſe ing. See the article BOARDING, 
* NTRING-LADDERS, in a ſhip, are of two 
n 


You, II. 


bands provided he | lies er pits from 
by uſing a en veſſon made after the duke 


tered along with the beſt and ſtauncheſt 
ſuffered to be near. The 


the hare is killed, they muſt not be al- 
Jowed to break her up; but the huntſman 
18 to ſkin and cut ber in pieces, with 
hounds are to be re - 
ince of 
inho on the 


* 
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harbour, or in fair-weather, for perſons 
to 15 in and out of the ſhip : the ther is 
made of ropes, with ſmall ſtaves for ſteps; 


and is hung out of the gallery to enter 
into the boat, or to come aboard the ſhip, 


when: the ſea runs ſo high that they dare 


not bring the boat to the ſhip's fide for 


fear of ſtaving it. a 
ENTRING-ROPES. See the article Rope. 
ENTROCHUS, in natural hittory, a genus 

of extraneous foſſils, uſually of about an 

inch in length, and made up of a number 
of round joints, which when ſeparate and 


with the foſſile ſhells of the echini, which 
is uſually of a bluiſh-grey-colour, and are 
very bright where freſh broken ; they are 


ference, and have a cavity in the middle. 
See plate XC III. fig. 3. 5 

The entrochi are found of all ſizes, from 
that of a pin's head to a finger's length, 


and the thickneſs of one's-middle-fingery . - 


and are plainly of marine origin, having 
often ſea · ſnells adhering to them. They 
ſeem. to be the-petrifted arms of that ſin- 
gular ſpecies of the ſea · ſtarfiſn, called 
ſtella arboreſcens. ft? 


See the article INTRUSLON. | | 


ENTRY, in law, ſignifies taking poſſeſſion 


of lands or tenements, where a perſon 
has a tight ſo to do. 8 


It is afo uſed for a writ of poſſeſſion, : 
which is of divers kinds, as, 1. A writ | 


of entry ſur diſſeiſin, which lies for the 
diſſeiſee againſt the diſſeiſor. 2. A writ 


of entry ſur d ſſeiſin in le per, that lies for 


the heir by deſcent, who ſucceeding in 
right of his anceſtor, is ſaid to be in the 
Hur or pere. 


Seifin in le 


per & cui, which hes where 


the feoffee of the diſſeĩſor makes a feoff- 


ment to another. 4. A writ of entry fur 


difſeifin in le poſt, which lies where after 


- diſſeiſin the land is removed from one 
hand to another beyond the degrees, that 


a writ of entry can be made in the uſual  , 


<4 form. g ' 


* 


grees by five things. 


cedſſor in office 
7 A 


enters. 3. 


9 Diſſeiſi 


or profeſſion 


looſe, are called trochĩitæ i they are com- 
poſed of the ſame kind of plated ſpar 


„ 
1 


all ſtriated from the center to the circum- 


They are eſteemed very powerful diure- 
tics, and preſcribed in nephritic caſes with 
good ſucceſs; the doſe being as much of 
the powder, as will lie on a ſhilling. 


ef ” 
4 

.* _ 
\ * 


3. A writ of entry fur diſ- 


The writ of entry is put out of the de- 

| 1. Intruſion, aa 
. when the diſſeiſor dies ſeiſed, and aftran- 
ger enters. 2. Succeſſion, when the ſue - 


1 A . 
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Diſſeiſin upon diſſeifin, when the diſſeiſor 
8 Uiſſeiſed by another. 4. Judgment, 
where a perſon recovers againſt the diſ- 
ſeiſor. 5. Eſcheat, which is when the 
_ © diſſeiſor dies without heir, or commits 
felony, &c. on which account the lord 
enters, 
or his bei, ſhall not have a writ of en- 
try within the degrees of the per, but in 
the poft. He | 


There are ſeveral other writs of entry, 
which lie for the perſon in reverſion, 

where a tenant for life, for term of 
years, or by courteſy, aliens, and after- 


' wards dies : and ſo in other cafes; 

Forcible ENTRY. See FORCIBLE. 

' ENTRY, among ſportſmen, denotes the 
places or thickets through which deer 

are found lately to have paſſed. 


Bill of Err, in commerce. See BILL. ' 


In making entries inwards, it is uſual 
for merchants to include all the goods 


they have on board the ſame ſhip in one 


bill, though ſometimes they may happen 
to be upwards of twenty ſeveral kinds; 
and in caſe the goods are ſhort entered, 
additional or poſt entries are now allow- 
ed; though E the goods, ſo en- 


tered, were forfeited. As to bills of en- 


try outwards, or including goods to be 
exported, upon delivering them, and pay- 
ing the cuſtoms, you will receive a ſmall 
piece of parchment called a cocket, which 
teſtifies your payment thereof, and all 
duties for ſuch goods. See the- article 
EXPORTATION.' er 
If ſeveral ſorts of goods are exported at 


once, of which ſome are free, and others 


pay cuſtoms, the exporter muſt have two 
cockets, and therefore muſt make two 
entries; one for the goods that pay, and 
the other for the goods that do not pay 
cuſtom, * ö I 


Entries of goods, on Which a drawback 


is allowed, muſt likewiſe contain the 


name of the ſhip in which the goods were 


imported, the importer's name, and time 
of entry inwards, The entry being thus 


made, and an oath taken that the cuſtoms 


For thoſe goods were paid as the law di- 
rects, you muſt carry it to the collector 
and comptroller, or their deputies 3 who, 


after examining their books, will grant 


a warrant, which "muſt be given to the 
ſurveyor, ſearcher, or land-waiter, for 
them to certify the quantity of goods; 
© after which the certificate muſt be brought 

back to the collector and comptroller, or 
their deputies, and oath made, that the 


ſaid goods are really ſhipped, and not 


In all- which caſes, a diſſeiſee, 


*, 


rt 


handed again in avy part; of Great Bri. 
tain. Ber the article Dehwszet and 
» DEBENTURE!* 9 nein. 


ENVELOPE, in fortifii „ A work of 
earth, ſometimes in form of a ſimple pa- 
rapet, and at others, Rke à ſmall rampart 
wih a parapet: it is raiſed ſometimes on 
the ditch, and ſometimes beyond it. 

Envelopes are often made to incloſe a 
weak gro nd, where that is ptacticable, 
with ſingle lines, to ſave the great charge 
of horn- works and teniils, or where there 
is not room for ſuch large works. Some 
give the names of ſillon, counter- guard, 
conſerve, and lunette, to enyelopes raiſed 
tf the mort?” HH AH. 2s, 

ENVIRONNE,, in heraldry, fignifies ſur- 
rounded with other things: thus, they 
ſay, a lion envirohné with ſs many be- 
zants, See the article BEZEZ AMT. | 

ENUMERATION, an account of ſeveral 
things, in which mention is made of every 

particular article. FEY Gs 

ENUMERATION, in rhetoric, a part of per- 
oration, in which the orator, collectin 

the ſcattered heads of what has been deli- 
vered throughbut the whole, makes a brief 
and artful "relation, or 'recapitulation 

ENUMERATION of the parts, in rhetoric, 
is much the ſame With diſtribution. See 
the article DISTRIBUTION. | © 

ENUNCIA TION; a declaration of a thing 

either in term of affirmation or denial. 


ExUNCIAT oN, among” Togicians, the 


ſame wich propoſition. See the article 
ProPoStTiroND HPO OE rs 0 
ENVOICE, the ſame with invoice. See the 
e 
ENVOY, a perfon deputed to negociate 
ſome affair with any foreign prince or ſtate, 
Thoſe Tent fröm "the courts of France, 
Britain, Spain, &c, to any petty privce 
or ſtate; ſuch as the princes of Germany, 
the republics of Venice, Genoa, &c. go 
in quality of "envoys, not embaſfadors 3 
and ſuch a character only do thoſe perſons. 
bear, who go from any of the principal 
courts of Europe to another, when the 
affair they go upon is not very ſolemn or 
important. There are envoys ordinary 
and extraordinary, as 'well' as embaſſa- 
'dors; they are equally the ſame un- 
der the protection of the law of nations, 
and enjoy” all the privileges of embaſſa- 
dors, only differing from them in this, 
that the fame ceremonies are not per- 
formed to them. Fr 
ENURE, in law, fignifies to take effect, or 
DONE, 


% 
' 
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 'tenantforhife, fall enure, and be 

to the per ſtn im reverſionn. 
ENURNY, in heraldry, is applied to a 


bdordure charged with beaſts; - - 
ENVY, in ethics, is defined to be an un- 


eaſineſs of the mind, cauſed by the con- 


fideration of à good we deſire, obtained 
by one we think leſs worthy of it than 
„ ure. 
EON, among anatomiſts, is ſometimes uſed 
for the whole ambit of the eye. - 
Eox; or Ko, in church- hiſtory. See the 
article on. _ © B 


EPAC T, in chionology, a number ariſing - 


from the exceſs of the common ſolar year 


gh” xF e #1 * 
A 1995], 
of force 


above the lunar, whereby the age of the 


moon may be found out every year. See 
the articles VEAR and Moo. N 
The exceſs of the ſolar year above the 
lunar is 11 days; or the epact of any 
year expreſſes the number of days from 
the laſt new moon of the old year, which 
was the beginning of the preſent lunar 
year, to the firſt of January. The firſt 
year of the cycle of the moon, the 
& is o, becauſe the lunar year be- 

ins with the ſolar. On the ſecond, the 
unar year has begun 11 days before the 
ſolar year, therefore the epact is 11. On 
the third, it has n twice 11 before 
the ſolar year, therefore the epact is 22. 
On the fourth, it begins three times 1x 
days ſooner than the ſolar year, the epact 
would therefore be 33 but 30 days be- 
ing a ſynodical month, muſt * bro 
be intercalated; or that year muſt be 


4 


EPA. 
they would do (when they fixed the rule 
for the obſervation of eaſter, and marked 
the new moons in the calendar for each 
year of the lunar cycle) then the golden 
number multiplyed by 11, would always 
give the epadt. But in a julian century, 
the new moons-anticipate, or happen 
earlier than that council imagined they | 
would, by 2 of a day. In a gregorian | 
common century, which is oneday ſhorter 
than a julian century, they happen A of 
a day later, (1 day — 27). Now 
2X3 As for the three common cen- 
© turies, but I being ſubtracted, on ac- 
count of the gregorian biſſextile century 
there will remain #3. Therefore in four 
gregorian centuries, the new moons will 
happen later by £3 of a day, and the 
epacts muſt be decreaſed accordingly, 
At preſent the gregorian epact is 11 days 
ſhort of the julian epact; but the quo. _ 
tient of the number of the centuries di- 
vided by 4, which at this time is 4, mul 
tiplied by £3, with the addition of the 
remainder 1 multiplied by 25, makes in 
all but £82, or 7days + 34, therefore 22, 
1. e. 3 days + 25 mult be added to com- 
_ plete the 11 days. Whence we have the 


ene 3 83 
General rule for finding tbe gregorian EPACT 


reckoned to conſiſts of thirteen ſyngdical 


months, and there remains three, which 


is the true epact of the year; and ſo on 
to the end of the cycle, adding 11 to the 
epact of the laſt year, and always re- 


jecting 30, gives the epact of the preſent 


year, Thus to adjuſt the lunar year to 
the ſolar, through the whole of 19 years, 
12 of them muſt conſiſt of 12 ſyno- 
dicat months each, and 4 of 13, by 


| adding” a month of 30 days to every 


year when the epa& would exceed zo, 
and a month of 29 days to the laſt year 
of the cycle; which makes in all 20g days, 
i. e. 19 „ n; ſo that the intercalary or 
embolimæan years in this cycle are 4, 7, 
10, 12, 15, 128, 19. See the article 
Gr (bs 11ht34g 0 48-5 


If the new moons returned exactly at the 


ſame time after the 


7 mi EINE of nine- 
en years, as the coun 


of Nice ſuppoled 


* 


7 


— 
— 


for ever, Divide the centuries of any 
year of the chriſtian æra by 4, (rejecting 
the ſubſequent numbers ;) multiply the 
remainder by 17, and to this product add 
- the quotient multiplyed by 433 divide-thg 
product + 86 by 2.5 ; multiply the golden 
number by 11, from which ſubtract the 
laſt quotient; and rejecting the thirties, 
the remainder will be the epact. 


Example for 1754. 


17 4A remains 1 
41890 4 
 43x.4+36+17 = 275 
275 =23=U ? 
* 7 (G. No.) = 77. 
en 6e 6 ths wi 6. 
66 — 60 (2x 30)=6=Epatt. ver 
A ſhorter rule for finding the epaR until 
the year 1900. Subtract 1 from the 
golden number, and multiplying the re- 


mainder, hy 11, reject the thirties, and on 
dave the eps t.. ant, 
FF 
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Example for the year 1754. 


1 4i64-f * G. N. 27 
S. N. 7 —1x4t=66 r 
66 twice zo g= Epact. 6 
u It 
3006602 
Ep · 


A table of golden numbers; and their 


correſponding epacts, till the year 1900. 
g E 5 & © E 
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1 016 25{11 20/16 15 
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13 2208 17;13 12 
14 319 5 
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EPANORTHOs Is, in rhetoric, a figure 

by which a perſon corrects, or _ 


| ouſly revokes what he juſt before alledg- 
ed, as being too weakly expreſſed, in 


487 
28 14 2319 18 


order to add ſomething ſtronger, and 
more conformable to the paſſion with 


which he is agitated. | 
The epanocthoſis is- diſtinguiſhed into 
two kinds, the one is when we correct or 
_ revoke the word, as in the following 

example of the apoſtle, but I labourtd 
more abundantly than they all: yet not 1, 
but the grace of God, which was with 


me. 1 Cor. xv. o. where what he fuſt 


attributed to his own merit, be chuſes 
afterwards to call the work of grace, as 
being the principal cauſe. The ſecond 
kind of epanorthoſis, is when we correct 
or revoke the ſentiment, as in the follow- 


ing of Cicero: Italiam ornare, quam do- 


mum ſuam, maluit : quamquam, ſtalia 
ornata, domus ipſa mibi videtur ornatior, 
EPARER, in the manege, ſignifies the 
flinging of a horſe, or his yerking and 
| ftriking with bis hind legs. See the ar- 
ticle VEREIN G. OW, 
In caprioles, a horſe muſt yerk out be- 


hind with all his force; but in 'ballo. 


tades, he ftrikes but half out; and, in 
croupades, he does not ſtrike out his hind 


legs.at all, All ſuch yerking horſes are 
reckoned rude. ' See the articles CaPRi- 


OLES, BALLOTADE, c. e 
PAULE, iv fortification, denotes the 


_ ſhoulder of a baftion, or the place where 


its face and flank meet, and form the 
© angle called the angle of the ſhoulder, 
See the article BasTION. _. g 
EPAULEMENT, in fortification, a work 
raiſed to cover fidewiſe, is either of earth, 
gabions, or faſcines, loaded with earth. 


— 


I 
Tue epavlements of the places of arms 
for the cavalry, at the entrance of the 


with eartk. 


1 6.13 111 6 J St 
"17 85 3 | EPERLANUS, in ichthyology, the name 


vine, is ſaid to be g 
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trenches; are generally af faſcines mixed 


: 
o 


EPAULEMENT alſo Aenotes d maſs of earth, 


called likewiſe a ſquare orillon from its 
figure, raifed-.to cover the cannon of a 


caſemate, and faced with a wall. 
II is likewiſe uſed for any work, thrown 


up to defend the flank of a poſt, or other 


place ia 11 


++ 99 Kat 
EPENTHESIS, in gratbmar, che interpo- 
nion or inſertion of a leiter or ſyllable in 


the middle of a wor], as alituum, for 


alitum; - relligio, for religio; indupera · 


tor, for imperator, &c, 
uſed by authors for the oſmerus, with 
ſeventeen rays in the fin beſide the anus, 
and called in engliſh the ſmelt. See the 
article QSMERUS. _— 


EPERON, .the-$PUR-SHELL, in natural- 


hiſtory» See the article SPUR SHELL. 


EPHA, or EPHAH, in jewiſh antiquity, 
a meaſyre ſor things dry, containing 


1. 0961 of a buſhel. See MgasuRe. 


EPHEDRA, the SEA-GRAPE,. or SHRUB 


HORSE-TAIL, in botany, a genus of the 
— claſs of — which 


has no corolla or flower · petals: the ſtami- 


na are ſeven filaments, coaleſcing into a ſu- 
bulated column; the antheræ are round- 
iſh, three being ſuperior, and the other 
four inferior x the ſeeds are acutely oval, 


convex on one ſide, and plain on the 


other, and contained in a baccated cup. 
The fruit is ted, ſucculent, and of an 
acid auſtere. taſte: its juice, taken in 
1 for the coeliac 
paſhon and fluar albus. 


EPHEMERA, in medicine, the name of 


a ſpecies of fever continuing the ſpace of 
one day, or ſometimes more; for the me- 
dical writers expreſs themſelves by he- 
mera ſimplex, wel plurium dierum. See 
the article FE VPI. 

This ſpecies of fever has this peculiar to 


it, that the pulſe is at firſt large, but as it 


becomes afterwards 1 and 
frequent, ſo it is equal, ſoft, and regular, 
as in a natural ſtate. The urine under- 


goes little or no change, nor is the dif- 


order preceded by a loathing, of food, 2 
ſpontaneous laſſqude of the body, dif- 
turbed ſleep, preternatural yawning, or 


horror; but it ſeizes the patient ſudden!y, 


and afflicts him with no other ſymptoms 
than a pain of the head and ſtomach, 2 
nauſea, beat and reftleſneſs, The per- 
ſons moſt ſubjeR to this fever, are young 


men who have much blood, and feed 


heartily, 
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dituab diſcharge of blood ſtopped upon 
them, Ahrther natural, as in the hæmor- 


hoidal or menſtrual diſcharges, or arti- 


_ ficialy ſuch as frequent bleeding, cupping, | 


E i, © » SOS 
heartily, and ſuch as have had any ba- EPHIALTES, , in medicine, the 
fame” with the incubus, or niglit-otare. 


2 


aud the like: © And thoſe who bave 


throw their blood into violent emotions 


by the too free uſe of ſpirituous liquors, 


too violent exerciſe, unuſual watchinge, 


ay by large fires, a ſudden repreſ- 


re weats by cold water, or by vio- 
lent paſſions, particularly anger. In the 
treatment of this fever, the proper courſe 
is to attemperate the violent morions of 
che blood with nitrous-and the fixed an- 


timonial medicines, and oceaſionally with 
gentle acids. Sweat is to be promoted, 
Nitre, crabs - eyes, &c. may be preſeribed 


in ſmall doſes every three or four hours; 
and towards night, ſudorifics ſhould be 
joined to theſe, ſuch as the contrayerva- 


root, or the like. The ephemera, * ? 
5 


perly ſo called, differs in nothing e 


the time of its duration, from that which 


commonly laſts four days. 
FPHEMERA MALIGNA, is alſo: a term by 


which ſome authors have called the ſudor 


x 


anglicanus, or malignant diary fever, 


which generally deſtroyed — — in 
twenty-four hours. See the article SUDOR 
ANGLACANUS, PT nf Wh? ff, 

EPHEMERA, the DAY-FLY; in zoology, a 
genus of flies belonging to the neurop- 
tera order, and fo called Lv their living 
only one day and a night: they are 
about the ſize of the leſſer houſe-flies, 


and have two gibbous protuberances on 


the top of the head, reſembling eyes: 


add to this, that the tail is furniſhed with - 


hairs, and the antenne are ſhort. 


/ 9 e v 1 
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See the article lud ã us. 
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EPHIPPIUM, in anatomy, the ſame with 
the cella turcica; being a part of the os 


ſphenoides. See the article SPHENOIDES. 


EPHOD, in jewiſh antiquity,” one part of 


the prieftly habit; being a kind of girdle 
which, brought from behind the neck 
over the two ſhoulders, --and hanging 
down- before, was put croſs the ſtomach, 
then carried round the waſte, and made 
uſe of as a girdle to the tunier > | 


There were two ſorts of ephods, one of. 
plain linen for the priefts, and the other 
embroidered for the high prĩeſt. Of this 


laſt - Moſes" gives an ample deſcription. 
It was compoſed” of gold, blue, purple, 
crimſon and twiſted cotton. Upon part 
of it, which paſſed over the ſhoulders, 
were two large precious flones, one on 
each ſhoulder: upon theſe were engraven 
the names of the twelve tribes, ſix upon 

e ephod was iar to the prieſt- 
hood, — — — to their cha- 
rater; it being the opinion of the Jews, 
that no worſhip, true or falſe; could ſub- 


ot] = e a prieſthood and ephod, _ 
-EPHORI, e, A groan antiquity, ma- 


giſtrates eſtabli in antient Sparta to 
balance the regal power. The authority 
of the ephori was very great. They 


ſometimes expelled and even put to death 
the kings, and aboliſned or ſuſpended 
the power of the other magiſtrates, call - 
ing them to account at pleaſure, There 
were five of them, others ſay nine. They 


Of this genus there are ſeveral ſpecies, 
diſtinguiſhed by their different colours, 
and the number of hairs in their tail; 


ſome having two, and others three. 


EPHEMERIDES, in literary hiſtory, an NEL? ? 
EPIBATERION, . Ieh, in antient 


appellation given to thoſe books or jour- 
nals, which ſhew the motions and places 
of the planets for every day in the year. 
It is from the tables contained in theſe 
ephemerides, that eclipſes, and all the 
variety of aſpects of the planets; are found. 
See the articles ECcL1Pss, CONJUNC- 
TION, OPPOSITION, Er. 15 


leſſer Aſia, ſituated, eaſt long. 27% 400, 
north lat. . 37% „/ near the ſea on the 
mouth of the river Cauſtrus, which form- 
ed a commodious harbour. It was the 
capital of Aſia during the roman govern · 


- monarchy. 


ſided in the public ſhews and feſtivals, 
hey were entruſted” with the public 
trealvre, made war and peace, and were 
ſo abſolute, that Ariftotle makes their 
government equal to the prerogative of a 
They were eſtabliſhed by 


Lycurgus. 


poetry, a poem rehearſed at a perſon's 
return from a voyage, . 


mortal gods for his preſervation. 
EPIC, or HERO01C POEM, a poem expreſ- 


* 


ſed in narration, formed upon à ſtory 


partly real, and partly feigned j repre- 


* ” 


a ſenting, in a ſublime ſtile, ſome fignal 
EpHEsüs, an antient city of Ionia in the © 


and fortunate action, diſtinguiſhed by a va 


riety of great events, to form the morals, 
and affect the mind with the love of he- 
roic virtue. See the article Porta. 


finition, name 


We may en, three parts of the de- 
v, the matter, the ſorn, 


ment; and here ſtood the ſo much cele- - and the eng. The matter includes the 


 brated temple of Diana. 


* 


action of the ſable, under which are rang- 
| as" 


/ 
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ed the incidents, - epiſodes, characters, 
morals, and machinery. The ſorm com- 
prehends the way or manner of the nar- 
ration, whether by the poet himſelf, or 

by any perſons introduced, whoſe diſ- 
courſes are related : to this branch like - 
_ | wiſe belong the moving of the paſſions, 


- the deſcriptiqns, diſcourſes, ſentiments, 


} 


thoughts, ſtile, and verſification; and be- 

ſides theſe, the ſimilies, tropes, figures, 
and, in ſhort, all the ornaments and de- 
corations of the poem. The end is to 
improve our + morals, and increaſe our 
virtue. See the articles ACTION, FABLE, . 
EPisODE, CHARACTER, &. 
There are two things which chiefly diſ- 
tinguiſh epic from tragedy, the manner 
of the repreſentation, and the-event or 
cataſtrophe. As to the former it is cer- 
tain that tragedy is formed upon action, 
and epic upon narration. This is the 


principal character in an- heroic poem, 


and a very difficult part of it. The qua- 
lities a narration muſt have to be per- 
fect, are theſe: it muſt be ſhort and ſuc- 
einct, that nothing may be idle, flat, or 
tedious : it mult be lively, quick, and 
delightful : it muſt be fimple and natu- 
ral. The moſt ordinary graces of a nar- 


ration, muſt come from the figures, the 


tranſitions, and from all thoſe delicate 
turns that carry the reader from-one thing 
to another, without his regarding it. 
It muſt never point out all the matter, 
that ſome may be left for the natural re- 
like- 
wiſe avoid the particulars and length of 
affected deſcriptions, |,Laſtly, the narra- - 
tion muſt be delightful, not only by the 
variety of things it relates, but by the 
It is this va- 
riety that makes the greek verſification . 
more harmonious and mere 


| proper for 


flections of the reader. It muſt 


variety of its numbers. 


narration than the Latin. 


Epic alſo differs from tragedy in the 
event, or concluſion, 
concluſion is generally unfortunate, but 
never ſo in epic : the reaſons. of which 
rule are the examples of Homer and Vir- 
gil, who are, and ought to be, our guides 
and patterns in this particular, and in 
which they have been univerſally follow- 
ed by all who would have been thought 
epic writers.z and not only their au 

rity, but the very reaſon of the thing 
ſupplies us with arguments for this rule. 
1. Although in tragedy, where the ac - 
tion is much ſhorter, more ſimple, and 


finiſhed, as it were, at à heat, an unfor- 
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In tragedy, the 


tunate concluſion may be ſo far from diſ- 


pleaſing, that it may be more agreeable 


to the audience: yet in epic, after ſuch 
a a ſeries and variety, of adventures, after 


ſuſtaining ſo many and fuch great diff. 
culties, the reader muſt be out of humour 


with the poet, unleſs the whole ſhould 
conclude bappy at laſt. a. The chic 
end of ttagedy is to exeite the paſſions, 
eſpecially thoſe of terror and pity, by a 


ſhort and briſt emotion; but the deſign 


of an epic poem is, by more flow a..d 


leiſure operations, to remove bad hahits, 
and reſtore good ones; to ſubdue vice 
and recammend virtue, which would be 


done with ea very ill grace, if the hero 


of the poem ſhould come to a deplorable 
end. 3. An epic poem, properly ſo 
called; 4% bd ſhould be, written in 
'honoureof+/the- country and religion of 
the author, between which and the hero 


there is à near relation; and therefore he 


ought to came off in triumph at lat, 
Theſe two differences are, as the ſchools 
call them, ſpecific differences, being fo in 
nature : the others are only accidental, 
being differences in degree, extent, and 
greatneſs., Although epic poetry is di- 
rected to the morals and the habit rather 
than the paſſions, yet it likewiſe has paſ- 
fions, but in an inferior degree to tra- 
gedy : for though it has a mixture of all 
the paſſions, yet joy and admiration are 
the moſt eſſential to it. 


An epic poem muſt be formed upon a ſtory 


partly real and partly fictitious. In tra- 
gedy, which is much ſhorter, the perform 
ante may not only be excuſable, but com- 
mendable, though the whole fable ſhould 
be fictitious; but in ſuch a long work as 
that of an epic poem, the reader will be 
tired unleſs he has the pleaſure of find- 
» ſome truth interwoven with the 
able. 
The moderns ſeem to miſtake that part 
of the epic and tragedy which contain 
the wonderful, -confounding it with im- 
probable, and uſing the two words pro · 
miſcuouſly. If it was really ſo, the won- 
derful would be always faulty; for that 
is always ſo' which is improbable. The 
great art is a juſt temperament and mix- 


ture of both, to make it natural and pro- 


bable. Scarce any of the poets but Vir. 

il had the art, by the preparation © 
incidents; to manage the probability in 
all the circumſtances. of an epic poem. 
Homer is not altogether ſo ſcrupulous 
and regular in his contrivances: = — 
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ration of 
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ment 7 uch perſe wied PI PRILOS HY, the dos 
of the 18 0 "ich he e e 5 17 maintained | 


poet : even mots. wy antients them- ro ee 6 for almoſt is whole - 
12 5 a 192 FA tied in form, above 300. e none of them are 


oblibate” | rofouyd he ran i Y icorus and his fo tg "I: 
and vaſt N A ho 9 — ee ole Þ. _ . one of the 
can produce fit 101 an epic a # pifloſaphers of his age, was ob- 
ſelves, if 'we except lamer and Vic zil, X 1955 w * tandi Piqued him 
* mal ſcarce find one thar iff ap 9 a g. every WI, rom, — A 

pic poet, ; wrote a reat number 3 
EPICARPIUM, fa 0 ag. ONO. . de amount to 

2508 p 
ter to the ri or intermittin fevers : e down to us no antient-philoſopber's _ 

it conſiſted oF penetrating ingre Jients, * en is better known _ bis, for 
plate onion, camphor, Cc | which: we are moſtly indebted to the great 
PICEDIUM, ee, in antient poetry, Lueretius, Diogenes Laertius, and Tully, 

a poem rehearſed during. the neil His conſiſted of three neal 
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_- will bol true only, with, 


he 
. Pa” ei," The 
* firſt, wag, abov+. the canons, or rles of 


| he cenſu ure. which 2 
e im for his dpibag tos 
—— 1 "th 


logic of the ftoics 5 ieh ** 

. faire of, ay ing 100 full 4 nic 
and quirk, E 
with? the anal 


| rious in wades and formation as He 
"ſtoic. Sotindneſs and ſimplicity of ſen 
aſſiſted with ſome natural reflections, was 
all his art. His ſearch after truth pro- 
ceeded only by the ſenſes, to wal on 
_ dence of w 7 he jave ſo great 
tainty, that he conſidered 89 as 3 in- 
Falljble rule of truth, and termed them 
the firſt vatural light 'of mankind. 
In the ſecond paft of his philoſophy he 
laid down atoms, ſpace, and gravity as 
the firſt principles of all thin 
— deny the exiſtence of a God, but 
ught it beneath his majeſty to concern 


bin elf with Human affairs: he held hi a | 


2 bleſſed, immortal bein „having no 
fairs of Hig te take care of, and 
above medd fing boith thofe of otdets, be 
Aron ant Arena.. 
As to bis ethics, he made” the füpr 
good of man to conſiſt in pleaſure, and 


*conſeq ae have fupreme evil in Pam. Na- 
ays he, teaches us this truth, 5 


tute, itſelf, 
and" prompts us from our birth to pro- 
cure whatever ves us ple 
what gives us pain. 

| propoſes a rejmedy” 0 the marpneſs 
f * this Agr vert the mind from 
hs Hy out whole ere dern 

lars we 2 * Ar- 

— 2 d thr the wi 0G miſt 
i, be apy 


-as off g äs he is wiſe" 
's 1 Ns: at pa 


ure and RY 


mving him of his not de- 
Ps m of his happ cog, - 8 | 
re {s:noth — 'has à fairer ſhew 


def. honeſty than "the moral doftrine of 
Epicurus, © Gaffendus bs pant, that the 
Faun in which” NT has 
red the ſovereign a N was nothin; 
"elſe but the Higheſt 'traqquility of min 


in conjuncti with the moſt ect 


health df body: but 2 orace, 
and Plutarch, as well as almoſt all the 
fathers of the church, give us 2 very dif- 
ferent repreſentation : indeed the nature 
-of this pleaſure, in which the chief hap- 
pineſs i is ſuppoſed to be ſeated, is a grand 

roblem in the morals of Epicurus. 

ence there were two kinds ot Epicu- 
reams the rigid and the remifs'; the * 
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being was not Aker 6 
tical method of divißon 
and arguthentation, nor_was he fo cu- 


it was a) 
philoſophers took, up A oming auſterity 


m he did 
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ot s end he 
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- were thoſe 1 0 Fe s no- 
WW 42 n 2 ſl ſenſe, and 
\ plac their ineſs in the pure plea. 
ſures, of the = reſu 14g —1 the 
raRtice of virtue. The looſe or remiſi 
* icureans, taking the wor s of that phi- 
cher: in a grols ſenſe, placed all their 
r in bodily gn Duc or debauch- 
us we have the Whole myſtery 
* celebrated dodtrine. . It was in- 


nocent in expreſſion, but criminal in 


thounnty. it bad a beautiful outſide, but 
corruption within, Theſe looſe 


to diſguiſe their ſecret indulgence, and 
all their ſchemes. of morality were but ſo 
many veils for their immoral behaviour, 


EPICYCLE, u bt, in the antient aſtro- 
_ nomy, a little circle whoſe center is in the 


circumference of a greater circle ;, or it is 
a, ſmall orb, or ſphere, which being fix- 
ed in the deferent of a planet, is carried 
along with it ; and yet, by its own pecu- 
liar, motion, carries the planet faſtened to 
K raukd, its proper center. 
It was by means. of epicycles, that Pto- 
7 his followers ſolved the various 
phænomena of the planets, but more efpe- 
cially their tations and retrogradations. 
See the articles PTOLEMAIC SYSTEM, 
STATION AkY,and RETROGRADATION, 
The great circle they called the excen- 
tric ot deferent, and along its circumfe- 
rence the center of the | epicycle was con- 
ceived to move; carrying with it the pla- 
net fixed in its circumference, which in 
its motion downwards proceeded accord- 
ing to the order. of the „but, in mov- 
ing upwards, contrary to. that order. The 
higheſt point of a aÞ anet's. epicycle they 
called apogee, and the loweſt perigee. 
See the e Wen and Pri” 


geometry, 2 curve ge- 
per 95 070, io goon revolution of the pe- 


bery of a_ circle, ACE (plate 
LXXXVIII. 6 3) along e 
vex or concave bg. of the periphery of 


" another circle, DGB. 


The length of any part of, the curve, 
that any given point in the revolving 
tircle has deſcribed, from the. time it 
touched the circle it revolved upon, ſhall 
be to double the verſed fine of half the 
areh, which all that time touched the circle 


. at "reſt, as the ſum of the diameters of the 


kireleh, to the ſemidis meter of the reſting 
circle, if the revolving circle moves upon 
the convex fide of the reſting circle ; but 


ii upon the concave bas,” as the difference 
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118, we have a general 


cloid or epicycloid is to the area of the 
generating circle, as the ſum of double 
* of the center and velocity of 
the cirtular motion to the velocity of the 
circular motion: and, in the ſame pro- 


eurves de thoſe of analogous ſegments of 


the erating eircle. 1 . 
FPIDEMIA, —— in grecian antiqui-. 
jana, at the ſtated. ſeaſons when theſe 
deities, who could not be preſent every 
where, were ſuppoſed to viſit different 
places, in order to receive the vows of 
their adorers, NIN 
- 'The' feſtival 
from im, among, and da, people; on 
account of the imaginary ce of 
thoſe deities a the people. 
ErinzulA is alſo uſed for private feaſts, or 


rejoicings,* on account of the ſafe return 
ol a friend from a ge or journey. 
EPIDEMIC, among phytitians, an epithet 


of diſeaſes which at certain times are po- 
pular; attack ing great numbers at of 
near the fame time, See the article 
DiSEASE: ISL 


endemic, Ses the article Envemtc, 

Boerhaave-obſerves, that though every 
particular diſeaſe, in various epidemical 
conſtitutions, appear, to unattentive ob- 
ſervers, che ſame with regard to their 
names, ſigns, and conſequences in ſome 
meaſure z/ yet to the judicious, they will 
appear quite otherwiſe; ſo us to require 
a different adminiſtration of the non- 
naturals, different treatment, and dif- 
ferent. metlicines. This variety; how- 


feure, that phyſicians have not yet been 


that the-cauſes reſide in the air, but de- 
pend more upon the inexplicable variety 

of exhalations contained therein, which, 
by their mixture with the fluids of the 
body, or their ſtimulus, injurethe human 


derne ren. Ne en 2 

pon the invaſion of any unknown epi- 
F G_ gere, the ür 

a L. 0 5 7 : 


J fab} 
L thediamettts'ts the ſemidianieter of the 
fo the Philoſophical TranſaRions,/ us 


propefition for 
meaſi the aceas of all cyclaids and 
icycloidg;/ dig. The area” of any cy- 


portions are the areas of ſegments of thoſe 


in honour of Apollo and 


took its name epidemia, | 


Epidemic diftaſes differ from thoſe called | 


able to deduce it from any abuſe of non- 
naturals: and yet there are many circum · 
ſtandes which make it highly probable, 


machine, than u any change in the 
ſenfible 22 article 


at, 


reſembles, - a. | 
at the vernal and autumnal e 
at which ſeaſon#'it is generally moſt pre- 
valent. 3. By « ug to the ſponta de · 
os phienomena, which pt z Accomm - 
| pany; or follow. the dead or recovery. of 
the patient, and the better or worſe tate 
of the diſorder. 4. By diligently re- 
— the benefit or injury received, 
from whatever the patients are unavoid - 
- ably obliged to do; and from whatſoever 
is taken jnto, or diſcharged out of the 
body: 5. By comparing the caſts of a 
great many patients, labouring under the 
Jiſtempet at the fame time. 6, By ab- 
ſtaiaing from all remedies which ate du · 
dious, which irtitate and induce a conſi- 
derable change in the humours, and 
thereby obſetre the nature and tendency 
of the diſeaſe, 40% 9, TL Sag ; 
According to Van Swieten, the origin 
of epidemic fevers, and we may add of 
- other epidemical diſorders, is always 
from ſome cauſe in common to the whole - 
people who inhabit any particular place 
thus; for exaniple, hen in befieget cities 


- 


| the. ſcantineis of the market obliges all. S 


to-tife an ill courſe of diet; hence it is, 
that they have uſually the fame” courſe 
and ſymptoms, in different. patients, and 

therefore require the ſame method of 

eure. See Fever, Pox; GG. 


EPIDENDRA, in botany, a -term-uſed © 


| ſome naturaliſts for the parafitical 
plants, or thoſe which grow on trees, 
ſhrubs, and other vegetables: ſuch-are 
miſletoe, dodder, Sc. See the articles 
Mistlsrok, Doppek, Ge. i 
EPIDENDRUM, van A, in botany, a 
genus of the gynandria diandris clais of 
plants, the flower of which conſiſts of five 


very long and patent petals: the ſtamina - 
erer, in epidemieal diſeaſes; is ſo ob- 


are two very ſhort filaments, growing 

upon the piſti] : the fruit is a very long, 
rounded, and earnoſe pod, containing a 

multitude of minute ſceds 


. 


- the euticle. See the article Curio. 
EPIDIDY MUS, in anatomy, che name by 
which ſome call each of the o bodies 
mote uſually known by that of paruſtata. 
See the article ParaSTATE e 
EPIGYEA, in botany, à genus of the de- 
„ eandvia mbycgynia claſs of plente, the 


__ entyx of chick is a double permanent pe - 


N 


tianthium 5 the corolla conſiſts of a ſingle 


odſervin — 15 


EPIDERMIS, in anatomy; the ſame with 
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lar, depreſſed, five · cornered capſule, con- 
ſiting of five valyes, and containing five 
cells; the ſeeds are numerous and toun- 


+ diſh, and the receptacle large, and divid- - 


ed into five parts. | 


EPIGASTRIC REGION, a part or-fub- 
diviſion of the abdomen, © See the article 


-» 


— 


ABDOMEN. en b 


veins belonging to the epigaſtric region; 


the former being branches of the coeliac 


EPIGLOTTIS, in anatomy, one of the 


artery, and the latter of the iliac veins, 
See the articles ARTERY and VEIN, 


cartilages of the larynx, or wind- pipe. 
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EpiGASTRIC VESSELS, the -arteries and 
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turn of thoight which is «natural, but 


fine and ſubtiſe. They have nothing that 


bite, yet they are not inſipid except a 


few, which are quite flat and ſpititleſs. 
We ſpeak of theſe collected in the antho- 


-logy., The latin epigram, by a falſ 
eofle th ee 


at prevailed in the beginning of 
the decay of pure latinity, endeavours to 
ſurprize the reader by a point. Catullus 
wrote after the greek manner, for he en- 


. - deavours to cloſe a natural thought with 
a delicate turn of words, and with the 


It is often of the ſhape of an ivy-leaf, 


and joined to the thyroide cattilage ; 


over which it appears erect, immediately 
behind the root of the tongue; to which 
it is alſo connected by its middle-liga- 


ment, by two lateral ones to the cornua 


of the os hyoides, and by two poſterior 
ones, to the arytznoide cartilage. In the 


E 


Epigram originally ſignified the dme 8 


act of ſwallowing, it covers the glottis, 
or aperture of the larynx, and prevents 
any thing getting into it. See the articles 
LARYNX and GLOTTIS, rd 


PIGRAM, in poetry, a ſhort poem or 


article PUN. 


ſimplicity of a very ſoft expreſſion. Mar- 
tial was in ſome meaſure the author of 
the other way. Boileau ſays, the fineſſe 
and ſubtility of the epigram ſhould turn 
upon the words, rather than the thoughts, 
by which means he-reduces it to the na- 
ture of a pun, or equivoque. See the 


EPIGRAPHE, ag, among antiqua- 


* 


, 


rians, denotes the inſcription of a build- 
ing, pointing out the time when, the 
2 by whom, the uſes, and the like, 
or which it was erected. 


EPILEPSY, rana, in medicine, the 


] 


compoſition in verſe, treating only of one 


thing, and ending with ſome lively, inge- 


nious, and natural thought or point. 


« Inſcription, it being uſual among - the 


antients to cut inſcriptions upon columns, 
walls, - ſtatues, © trophies, ſhields, - Sc. 


ſame with what is otherwiſe called the 
falling-ſickneſs, from the patient's fall. 


ing ſuddenly to the ground. | 
Sometimes this difeaſe comes upon the 
patient unawares; but it more frequently 
gives notice of. its approach, by a lafſi- 
tude of the whole body, a heavy pain 


in the head, with ſome diſturbance of the 


| which inſcriptions, when expreſſed-in po- 


etical conceits, were afterwards termed 


. .epigrams. In proceſs of time, other 
poems of the like nature went by the 
name of epigrams, from their affinity 


with thoſe inſcriptions, and people began 


- to uſe them for the relating of little facts 


and accidents, the characterizing of per- 
ſons, Cc. „ 


ſenſes, unquiet ſleep, unuſual dread, dim- 
neſs of ſight, and a noiſe in the ears: in 
ſome there is a violent palpitation of the 
heart, a puffing or inflation of the breaſt, 
difficult reſpiration,” a murmuring noiſe 
in the belly, fœtid ſtools, à flux of the 


urine, and a refrigeration of the joints: 
in others, there 18 a ſenſation, as it were, 
of cold air, aſcending from the extreme 


The chief charaQeriſtics of the epigram 
are acuteneſs and facetiouſneſs. It ſhould . 
only tend to one point, which is always 
to de expreſſed with ſtrength and poig- 


nancy in the laſt verſe, excepting ſome 


that are more remarkable for their ſoft- 


neſs and delicacy, or ſome other elegance. 


But above all things, a redundancy, or 


ſuperfluity of expreſſion, is to be avoided. 


/ Authors are much divided as to the 


HF 


length of an epigram. There are in- 


ſtances both among the antients and 


| _ towards the brain and heart. At 
gt 


h falling ſenſeleſs to the-ground, the 
thumbs are ſhut up cloſe in the palms of 
the hands, and are with difficulty zaken 
out : the eyes are diſtorted or inverted, 
ſo as nothing but the whites appear: all 


 ſenſation'is ſuſpended, inſomuch that no 


ſmell, no-noiſe, nor even pinching of the 
body is able to bring them to themſelves : 


they frothe at the mouth, with a hiſſing 


moderns of very long ones, but ſtill it 


is allowed, that the ſhorter are the better, 


as ſeeming moſt natural to this kind of 


Poem. The greek epigrams run upon a 


\ 


kind of noiſe the tongue is lacerated, 
or torn by the teeth, and there is a ſhak- 


ing or trembling of, the joints. How- 


ever, in different patients, the ſymptoms 


vary ; for ſometimes inſtead of convul- 
Gve motions, the limbs are all ſtiff, and 


: the patient is a3 immoyeable as a ſtatue * 
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4. infants; the penis is erefied ; and, int 


young men; there is an emiſſion of the 

en, and the urine ſometimes ſtreams 
out to à great diſtance.” At laſt there is 
a remiſſion of the ſymptoms, and the 


patients come to themſelves after a longer 


or ſhorter interval; then they complain 
of a pain and heavineſs of the head, and 
a laſſitude of all their joints. 
Theſe fits uſually return on certain days, 
or age of the moon, but eſpecially abont 
the new or full moon; in women chiefly 
about the time of menſtruation ; and as 
to the prognoſtics, they generally leave 
the patient about the time of puberty. 


As to the cure, in adults or grown per- 


ſons, it is extremely difficuſt; but, in 
children, it is juſt the reverſe. Bliſters 
laid on the back part of the head are of 
great uſe a little before the fit is expect - 
ed; which may the more certainly be 
- foreknown, as this diſeaſe is influenced 
by the moon. The moſt proper medi- 
cines to correct the juices ſeem to be na- 


tive cinnabar, and wild valerian root; a 


dram of which may be taken morning 
and evening for three or four months, 
: and afterwards two or three days before 
the new and full moon. Or, two ſcruples 
of the powder of wild valerian-root, mix- 
ed with one of that of native cinnabar, 


may be taken morning and evening. 


Ambergreaſe and muſk are alſo account · 


U 


ed excellent. 8 


It muſt not however be forgot, that this 
diſeaſe owes its origin to ſo many differ · 
ent cauſes, and is bred in ſo many dif- 
ferent conſtitutions of the body, that 
the ſame remedy which ſucceeds in one 
caſe, often fails in another; and, there - 
fore, different medicines are to be tried, 
eſpecially in adults. In caſe of a ple- 
thora, bleeding in the ankles will be 
proper. If the humours be in fault, 
cathartics, iſſues, eauteries, and bliſters 
muſt be uſed.” If in children, it pro- 
ceeds from gripes, or the breeding of 
teeth, nothing is better than to cleanſe 
the belly by mille clyſters, with a little 
venice · dap diſſolved in them. Some epi- 
g 15 powder with einnabar, or extract 
al rhubarb, and made into an electuary 
with ſyrup of roſes and manna, may 
likewiſe be given in proper doſes. 


During the fit, too free an uſe of vola- 


tiles, ſpirituous liquors, and ſtrong ſmells 


are hurtful, as cauſing the humours to 


' flow too much to the head. The heſt 
method is to place the patient in an erect 
| Poltare, and to rub the hands and feet 
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pretty briſkly ; and the beſt drink-is pure 
water, which will mitigate, if not t, ; 
the yen tomee 8 
When the diſeaſe is cauſed by external 
violence, or extravaſations of humours in 
the head, cinnabar reduced into an im- 
/ palpable powder, and given in large doſes _ 
with other cephalics and diaphoretics, 
has a kind of ſpecific virtue. | | 
According to Dr. Cheyne, 'a milk-diet 
will cure the moſt inveterate epilepſy. 
Mifſletoe is alſo ſaid to cure it, as ſure as 
the bark does an intermitting fever : its 
doſe, to grown people, is half a dram 
or more, in powder, to be taken every 
fixth hour, drinking after it a draught 
of a ſtrong infuſion of the ſame plant; 
and if to every ounce of the powder, a 
dram of aſſa fœtida be added, the me- 
dicine will be ſtill more effectual. Cin- 


nabar of antimony is alſo greatly cele - 


brated for the cure of this diſeaſe, and 


may be taken from four grains to a 


ſcruple, in conſerve of roſemary-flowers, 
If the diſeaſe is inveterate, ſome adyiſe 
to give the following pills for a month, 
Viz, Take caſtor and gum ammoniac, 
of each eight grains; wild valerian- root, 
half a ſeruple; ſalt of tartar, ſeven grains; 


and as much of tincture of caſtor as is 


ſufficient to form them into pills, one of 
which makes a doſe. On every ſeventh 
day, a cathartic ſhould be given; and 
ſometimes, inſtead of the caſtor and gum, 
filings of ſteel may be ſubſtituted, I 
A decoction of guaiacum, or ſaſſafras, 
taken twice a day, fix or eight ounces at 
a time, and continued for thirty or forty 
days, is alſo ſaid to cure the epilepſy ; 
| eſpecially, if male piony-root, or the like, 
C Eb ' 
The following electuary is alſo recom- 


mended as a moſt excellent and certain 
anti- epileptio: take of peruvian bark, 


pulveriſed, fix drams; of virginia ſnake- 


root, likewife pulveriſed, two drams; 


and of the ſyrup of piony-flowers, as 


much- as is ſufficient to make a ſoft 


electuary. The doſe, aſter proper eva- 
- cuations, in adults, is a dram; which 
- ſhould be taken morning and evening for 
- three or four months; and afterwards 


only repeated three or four days before 


the new and full moon. TERA 
EPILOBIUM, in botany, the wILLOW- 

HERB, a panes of the octandria- mono- 

- gynia-claſs 

conſiſts of four. roundiſh patent petals,  _ 

ſome what emarginated : the fruit is a ve- 

ry long capſule of a cylindraceous form, 


of plants, the corolla whereof 


111 ſtriatede 


= 


&ciated, made up- of four. valves, and 
containing four celle. $ are nu · 
merons, oblong, and crowhed with down, 


Epilog, iy oratory, the end or con- 
cluGan of a diſcourſe, ordinarily con- 


taining & recepitulation of the principal 


matters delivered. See PERORATION. 
EPILOGUE, ip dramatic poetry, a ſpeech 


addreſſed to the audience after the play 
its over, by one of the principal actors 


therein, uſually containing ſome reflec- 


tions on certain incidents in the play, 
eſpecially thoſe in the part of the perſon 
that ſpeaks it. 

The epilogue is but of modern date, 
much later than the prologue : ſeveral 
have taken the exodium of the Greek dra- 
ma for in epilogue; but it appears that 
they are very different ; as the exodium 


was the laſt of the four parts of the tra- 
gedy, containing the unrovelling the 


plot, anſwering to the laſt act of modern 


tragedy, | 
In the modern tragedy the epilogue has 
fually ſomewhat of pleaſantry, intended, 


in all probability, to compoſe the paſſions 
Fiſed in the cqurie of the repreſentatian. 
This is ridiculed by the Spectator, and 


, Compared to a merry jigg upon the organ, 


after a good ſermon, to wipe away any 
impreſſions that might have been made 
thereby, and ſend the people away juſt 
as they came. This practice, however, 
has the countenance of antiquity, for the 


Romans had ſomething of. the ſame na- 


ture, though under a different name; 


* 


EPINICION, in the greek and latin poetry, 
denotes a poem or compoſition on occaſion 


but their exodium was a kind af farce or 


* 


pantomine, brought on the ſtage when. 


the tragedy was over, to compoſe the 
minds of the audience. 7 
PIMEDIUM, BARREN-WORT, in be- 


tany, a genus of the tetrandria-monygynia 


clais of plants, the flower of which con- 
fiſts of four ovated, obtuſe, concave, pa- 
tent petals: the fruit is an oblang acu- 
minated pod, compoſed of one cell, but 
divided by two valyes, containing ſeveral 
oblong ſeedlss. Ki, 
If we may believe Dioſeorides, the leaves 
of this plant, triturated and drank to the 
quantity of five drams in wine, for five 
days together, after the menſtrual pur- 
g#tiq”, effectually prevent conception. 


of a victory obtained. It alſo fignifies a 


rejoicing, or feſtival, on account of a vic- 


tory, 5 
EPIPHANY, a chriftian feſtival, other - 


wiſe called the Maniſeſtation of Chriſt to 


_ Greeks the feaſt 


mon is likew 


tun - | APE: 


the Gentiles, «bſerved on the fixth-of Ja · 
nuary, in honour of the appearance of 


our Saviour to the three magi, or wiſe 


men, who came te adore him, and bring 
him preſents, The feaſt of epiphany was 


not originally a diftin& feſtival, but made 


A port of that of the nativity of Chriſt, 
which being celebrated twelve days, the 
firſt and laſt of which were high or chief 
days of ſolemnity, either of theſe might 
operly be called epiphany, as that word 
bett the appearance of Chriſt in the 
world. 
The kings of England and Spain offer 
gold, — — and myrrh, on epi- 
phany, or twelfth day, in memory of the 
3 the wiſe men to the infant 
us. 
The feſtival of epiphany is called by the 
lighte, becauſe our Sa- 
viour is {aid to have been baptized on this 


| day; and baptiſm is by them called illu- 


mination. 


EPIPHONEMA, in rhetoric, a ſententious 


exclamation containing a lively remark 
placed at the end of a diſcourſe or narca- 
tion ; ſuch as that of Virgil, _ 
Fas _ abrumpit, Polderum obtruncat, 


* 


ei. Wo 

Auri ſacra fames ? 

And that of Lucretius, lib, i, vt 
Tantum relligio potuit ſuadere malorum ! 
So Milton on the obſtinacy of the rebel 
angels, who were ſo infatuated, that they 
would not ſubmit, though they knew al- 


mighty power and majeſty came armed 


againſt them: | 
In heav'nly minds can ſuch perverſe · 
.. _ neſs dwell?” 
This figure clgſes a narration in a very 
advantageous manner, deeply impreſſes 
the thing related upon the memory of 
the reader, and leaves him well pleaſed 
with the ſenſe and ſagacity of his author. 
See the article SENTENCE, 
PIPHORA, in-medicine, a preternatural 
defluxion of the eyes, when they conti- 
nually diſcharge a map: Hows humour, 
which excoriates the cheeks. The cure 
is performed by a derivation of the offend- 
ing humour elſewhere, by bleeding, cup · 
ping, bliſters, purges, Sc. The acri- 
4 to be corrected by bit- 
ter chalybeate wine : ſometimes wine 
drank alone will perform the cure; after 
borer, aſtringent topics are to be made 
uſe of. 


If an epiphora has been of long ſanding: 
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it is diffteult to be cured, and often de- EPIPLASMA, the ſame with cataplaſm. 
generates into a fiſtula Jachrymalis, See See the article CATAPLASM. 
the article FISTULA LACKEYMALIL,. © EPIPLOCELE, in medicine, is a kind 
Pitcairn [calls en epiphora a fort of ca- 

tarrh in the glands of the eye. See the 
article CAT ARRH, -. | 


of |; 

| hexnia, or rupture, in which the amen- 
tum ſubſides into the ſcrotum. The cure 

conſiſts principally in a reduction of the 
tumour, by returning the omentum again 


EPIPHVILOSFPERNMOUS #LANTS, the 


—_— _ 
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article CAPILLARY. 1 


EPIPHY SIS, in anatomy, a bony ſub · 


ſtance, or as it were a leſſer bone, afhx- 
ed to à larger or principal- bone, by the 
intervention of a. cartilage, In young 
ſubje&s theſe epiphyſes are not continuous 
to the principal bone, but are only con- 
nected by the intermediate cartilage, and 


hence ity are called appendages to the 
It 


bones. It is to be obſerved of epiphyſes, 
1. That they are all cartilaginous in 


infant 3 and though they afterwards 


grow hard, yet they never arrive at the 
true denſity of a bone, 2. That malt of 
them degenerate into apophy ſes in adults. 
3- That they do not grow along the 
plain ſurface of the bone, but unequally, 
7 by a mutual ingreſs with the body 
Or Its J 

The uſe of the epiphyſes is very different 
in adults and in infants : in adults they 
ſeem in the firſt place to ſerve the bones 
which contain large quantities of mar- 
row, by way of operculum, that this ſoft 
matter may not run out, 2. They are 


of ſervice to the articulations,. rendering 


the motions more eaſy, as well as more 
determinate. 
bone lighter than it would be, if their 
place were ſupplied by abſolute bony 
matter. 4. They increaſe the power of 


the muſcles about the tendons, by means 


of their prominences. 5. They add to 


the ſize of the places deſtined for receiv- 


ing the inſertions of the muſcles. 6. 
They give a firmer coheſion to the liga- 


ments which ſerve in the articulations, 


and allow an entrance to the blood-veſſels. 
The uſes, of the epiphyſes in infants are, 
I. That by means of their yielding ſoſt- 
neſs, they may give way to the comprel+ 
fron in. the uterus, and ſuffer the whole 
bulk to be more folded together than 
otherwiſe it could, ſo that it may lie in a 
ſmaller compaſs. 2, That they may give 
way to the elongation and growth of the 
bones. 3. That they may prevent the 
frequent fractures, which would other- 
wie unqueſtionably happen to children 
from their falls, and the other accidents 
They are liable to, | 


1 


3. They make the whole 


into the abdomen, and in ſecuring che 
parts from a relapſe by a truſs. or band- 
age, See HERNIA and ENTEROCELE. 
EPIPLOIS, in anatomy, a term a 
to the arteries and veins diſtributed thrg? 
the ſubſtance of the epiploon or caul 
thus, the dextra epiplois is a branch, of 
the right ſide of the celiac artery, andthe 
ſiniſtra epiplois and gaſtro-epiplois are 
terms by which anatomiſts call branches 
from the left fide of the coeliac artery. 
See the articles COELIaCand ARTERY. 
EPIPLOOMPHALON, r N, in 
medicine, an hernia umbilicalis, proceed- 
ing from the omentum falling into the 
region of the umbilicus or navel. See the 
' afticle EXOMPHALUS, . 
EPIPLOON, the ſame with what is other- 
wiſe called omentum. See QMENTUM. 
EPIPLOSARCOMPHALUS, in ſurgery, 
a kind of exomphalus, See the article 
n 2 75 5 
EPISCOPACY, the quality of epiſcopal 
government, or that Goes af 2 
cipline, wherein dioceſan biſhops are eſta- 
bliſhed diſtin from and ſuperior to prĩeſig 
or preſbyters. See the article BisHoP.. 
EPISCOPALIANS, in church-hiſtory, an 
' appellation given to theſe who prefer the 
epiſcopal government and diſcipline to all 
- ethers, : 
By the teſt act, none but epiſcopalians, 
or members of the church of England, 
are qualified to enjoy any office civil or 
military. See the article TEST ACT. 
EPISODE, eruodwn, in poetry, a ſeparate 
incident, ſtory, or action, which a poet 
invents, and connects with his principal 
action, that his work may abound With 
a greater diverſity of events: though, in 
a more limited ſenſe, all the particular in- 
cidents whereof the action or narration is 
- compounded, are called epiſodes, ' See 
the articles Epic and TRAGEDY... - 
The epiſode, in its original, was. only | 
ſomething rebearſed between the parts of 


the chorus, or antient tragedy, far the 


diverſion of the audience. Epiſodes ſerve 
to e the action, to illuſtrate, em- 
belliſh, and adorn it, and carry it to its 
roper period. Epiſodes are either abſo- 
tely neceſſary, or very requiſite. All 
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_ - opiſodey are incidents, the all incidents epiſode would have done, that had not fs 
re not epiſodes; beeauſe ſome incidents great an affinity with the principal ſubjed. 
are not adventitious to the aktion, but EPISO DIC, an epithet given epic poems 
- make up the very form and ſeries of it. ſwelled too much with epiſodes. See the 
Examples will clear up this diftinftion; preceding article, | 
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de ſtorm in the firſt ZEneid of Virgil, © EPISPASTIC, in medicine, a topical re- 1 
- driving the fteet on the coaſt of Carthage, medy, which being applied to the exter- E 
s an incident, not an epiſode, becauſe nal parts of the body, attracts the hu- 


© the hero himſelf and the whole body of 
Is forces are coneerned in it; and ſo it 
s a direct and not a collateral part of the 
main action. The adventures of Niſus 
 - and Euryalus, in the ninth ZEneid,. are 
epiſodes, not incidents, i. e. not direct of them fifty ſenators, which made a ſe- 
| 12 of the main action. | nate of five hundred: every tribe had the 
t is particularly by the art of epiſodes precedence in its turn, and ſurrendered it 
that the great variety of matter which - again ſucceſſively to another, the fifty 
adorns a poem is brought into the princi- ſenators in office were called prytanes. 
Faftions but though the epiſodes are a During the term or duration of their of- 
A Lind of digreſſion from the ſubject, yet fice, which was thirty-five days, ten 
- they ought to have a natural relation to of the fifty prytanes preſided weekly under 
| the principal ation, never be far- fetch- the name of proedri; and of theſe proedri 
ed, and muſt be handled with judgment, there was one to prefide each day of the 
to avoid confuſion and burdening the fub- = week, under the title of epiſtates. 
- Fe with too much action. Without this To the cuſtody of this officer was com- 
. reſtriction the epiſode is ho longer pro- mitted the public ſeal, and the keys of 
bable, and there appears an air of affecta- the citadel and the public exchequer : 
tion which becomes ridiculous. Ariſtotle this therefore was an office of ſo great 
calls all thoſe fables epiſodic, which abound - truſt and power, that no man was per- 
zn epiſodes not neceſſarily nor properly mitted by the laws to continue in it above 
connected with each other. one day, nor to be elected into it a ſecona 


mours to that part. See VESICATORY, 
EPISTATES, in the athenlan govern- 
ment, was the preſident of the proedri. 
The conſtitution was this : the ten tribes 
of Athens elected every year by lot each 


The moſt natural epiſodes are the pro- 


pereſt to circumſtantiate the principal ac- 


tions, namely, the cauſes, the effects, the 
' beginnings, and the conſequences of it. 
Homer and Virgil have ſhewn their prin- 


cipal art in this particular: the action of 


the Iliad and that of the ZEneid were in 


. themſelves exceeding ſhort, but are ſo 


beautifully lengthened and diverſifted by 
the intervention of epiſodes, 'that they 
make up an agreeable ſtory, ſufficient to 


employ the memory without overcharg- 


ing it. See the article Epic, 
Our noble poet Milton has excelled in 
this art; he has no other epiſodes than 


What naturally arife from the ſubject, and, 


yet his poem of Paradiſe Loft is filled with 
2 multitude of aftoniſhing incidents, 
Thoſe great actions, the battle of the an- 
gels, and the creation of the world, are 


time. The epiſtates were elected by lot 
out of the prytanes. 
Epiſtates was alſo the preſident of the aſ- 
ſembly, choſen by lot out of the proedri, 
the chief part of whoſe office ſeems to have 
conſiſted in granting the people liberty to 
give their voices, which they were not 
permitted to do till he had 'given the ſig- 
nal. If the people were remiſs in coming 
to the aſſemblies, the magiſtrates uſed 
their utmoſt endeavours to compel them, 
for they ſhut up all the gates, that only 
excepted through which they were to paſs 
to the aſſembly, and took care that all 
vendibles ſhould be taken out of the mar- 
ket, that there might be nothing to divert 
them from appearing, 


hy. 


EPISTEMONARCH, in the antient greek | 


by way of epiſode to this noble poem. 


With the like art, and in,the ſame man- 
ner, in that part of it which regards the 


church, an officer of great dignity, who 
had the care of every thing relating to 
faith, in the quality of cenſor. His office 
anſwered pretty nearly to that of maſter 


of the ſacred palace at Rome. 


fall of man, he has related the fall of 
theſe angels who are his profeſied ene- 

mies; beſides the many other beauties of 
ſuch an eptſode, its running parallel with 
the great action of the poem, hinders it 
from breaking unity ſo much as another. 


EPISTLE; vice, denotes the ſame with 
a miſſive letter; but is now chiefly uſed 
in ſpeaking of antient writings, as the 
epiſtles of St. Paul, epiſtles of Cicero, 
epiſtles of Pliny, Er. 
The epiſtles of St, Paul, which are 
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teen 
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teen in number, make part of the canon 


of the New Teſtament; beſides which 


there is one general epiſtle of St. James, 


of 6 | c in 
nid, E P 


two of St. Peter, three of St. John, and 


one of St. Jude. 


Dedicatory Eris IE, in mitives of litera- 


ture. See DEDICATION, i 


an epiſtle, See the article ErisrLE. 

The art of epiſtolary writing is acknow- 
ledged to be very entertaining and in- 
ſtructive. The Romans ranked it in the 


number of liberal and polite-accompliſh- 


ments. And, indeed, it enters ſo much 
into all the occafions of life, that no 


gentleman can avoid ſhewing himſelf in 


this kind of compoſition ; the chief ex- 


EPISTOLARY, ſomething belonging to 


— 


"| XPHZTE XAIPE, 
Nicon, ſon of Zenon, © 
$1.2 0 ATMAHTAY 
» XPHETH , 1c 

ieh nn 

Olympia, 
164 Good woman, | 
_ Happineſs to you. 


The Romans, in their epitaphs, intro- 


. duced their dead ſpeaking, as in the f- 


_ ſpeaks her ſurviving buſbands 


cellence of which conſiſts in expreſſing or- 


dinary - occurrences, in an elegant and 
vncommon manner. However, it is 


proper to obſerve, that ſuch is the nature 
of epiſtolary-writings, in 


eral, as un- 
avoidably renders them obſcure, fince the 


writer paſſes by many things, as being 
well known to him to whom the letter is 


addreſſed, which muſt be laid: open to a 
ſtranger, before he can fully comprehend 


what is faid, Hence it is, that the epiſtles 


of the. antients, whether ſacred or pro- 
phane, are ſo difficult to be underſtood. 


EPISTROPHE, in rhetoric, à figure, 
wherein that which is ſuppoſed of one 


thing, is ſtrongly affirmed: of another: 
thus, Are they 2 ſo am I. Are 


It has been much diſputed by learned 


lowing, wherein the dead wiſe thus be- 


Inmatura peri : ſed tu, ſelicior, at 
Vive tuos, conjux optime, vide meos. © 


Sometimes the roman epitaphs were full 
of moral expreſſions, and adorned with 
fine carved work, Cc. At the top they 


always had the words Dils MANIBUS. 


men whether or no epitaphs were in uſe | 
. among the antient U 


Jdebrews : however 


this be, it is certain the Jews have, of a 


E 


they Iſraelites? ſo am I. Are they of the 


ſeed Abrabam ?. ſo am I, Sc. 


EPISTYLE, in the antient architecture, 
a term uſed by the Greeks for what we 


call architrave, viz. a maſſive piece of 
ſtone, or wood, laid immediately over the 
capital of a column, See ARCHITRAVE 
and COLUMN. © | 


EPITAPH, a monumental inſcription in 


honour or 'memory of a-perſon defunct, 
or an inſcription engraven or cut on a 
tomb, to mark the time of a perſon's de- 
ceaſe, his name, family; and, uſually, 
ſome eulogium of his virtues,” or good 


The elegance of an itaph, as well as 
an elegy, chiefly confiſts- in an expreſſive - 


brevity, ., The French have a proverb, 
He lies like an S by reaſon they 
ſometimes give characters abſolutely falſe. 
At Lacedæmon epitaphs were only al- 
lowed to thole who died in battle. The 
reſt of the Greeks allowed of epitaphs, 
the form of which was generally as 
ollows p 3 n fe 90h of 


. = AS * 


very antient date, received. this cuſtoin, 


of which Buxtorf produces ſeveral in- 
R tt l 

PITASIS, in antient poetry, the ſecond 
part or diviſion . of à dramatic poem, 
wherein the plot, entered upon in the firft 
part, or protaſis, was carried on, height- 


ened, and worked up, till arrived at 


its ſtate, or height, called cataſtaſis. See 


the articles PRorAsis, CATASTASIS, 


In the epitaſis, accidents, as they are call- | 
ed by the moderns, ariſe; all things are 


in confuſion, and involved in doubts and 


_ difficulties. Voſſius ſays, the epitaſis is 


contained in the ſecond ; ſometimes in the 

third and fourth; but very rarely any part 
of it in the filth act: but Dr. Trap ſays, 
that there is no act to which the epitaſis is 


not ſuitable z nay, that ſome of it ought 


always to be in the fifth act. 


It is the epitaſis that ſupports the weight 


and burden of the poem; upon it the cri- 


ſis of the action chiefly turns. This di- 
viſion of tragedy is laid aſide in the mo- 


dern drama, inſtead whereof plays are di- 


\ 


vided into acts. See the article ACT. 


' EP1TAs1s, in medicine, the increaſe of a 


diſeaſe, or beginning of a paroxyſm, par- 
ticularly in a fever, See FEVER. 


EPITHALAMIUM, in poetry, a nuptial - 


ſong, or compoſition, in praile ot the 
N 30 ara , .- bride 
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| bride and bridegroom, praying for their for which pürpoſe the powders; mult be 
e proſpecity,, for a kappy eber Sc. _ coarſe, Sometimes the liquid epithems 
Among the Greeks, the married couple are added ta the dry, to reduce the Whole 
were no ſooner bedded, than the young to à conſiſtence, ſuch. as may be ſpread 

by men and maids gathered round the door, upon cloth, and applied. 
dancing and ſinging the epithalamium, Valatile EPITHEM, is a form of medicine 
| touting and ſtamping with their feet, preſcribed in the London Diſpenſatory, 
with intention to drown the maid's cries. ordered to be made up of equal weights 
When they returned again in the morn- of common turpentine and ſpirit of (a 
ing, to ſalute the married couple, they  armoniac, by ſtirring them together in a 

ſung the *7:0akajun wſeflaa, ſo named from mortar... 6 b, 

the deſign of them, which was to wake EPITHET, io your and rhetoriz, an ad- 
and ariſe the bridegroom and bride 3 as jective expreſſing ſome quality of a ſub- 
- "thoſe fung the night before were deſigned ſtantive to which it is joined ; or ſuch an 
to diſpoſe them to fleep, and on that ac- adjeftive as, is apnexed to ſubſtantives by 
count, were termed emif=auiz xoaprſixa. — - way of ornament and illuſtration, not to 
EPITHEM, in pharmacy, a kind of fo- make up an eſſential part of the deſcrip- 
x; mentation, or remedy of a ſpirituous or tion. Nothing, fays Ariſtotle, tires the 
- aromatic kind, applied externally to the .ceader mor than too great a redundancy 
. regions of the heart, liver, Cr. to of epithets," or epithets placed improper- 
ſtrengrben and comfort the ſame, or to ly and get nothing is ſo eſſential in poe- 
correct ſome intemperature thereof. See try as a proper uſe of them. The writ- 


the article FOMENTATION. ings of os nk poets ate full of them, 
There are principally three kinds of theſe eſpecially, Virgil. &: 
EEE a external 1 the liquid, the fo- We may di r kinds of epithets, 
— lid, and the ſoft or poultice-kind, The 6 wiz. 1. Thoſe which add à new idea 
liquid epithems are ſometimes confider- youu diſtinct from the general nature of a 
8 ably thick; but when they are intended ſubſtantiye. Thus Virgil in his Georgics, 
1 to penetrate deep, they are much better if unter cunctantes cecedit moribunda mi- 
very thin and fluid. As to the part to niſtros. 


Which the epithem is immediately applij- And, 3. Thoſe that bring with them ſome 
ea, it is not what it is always intended _ light and ornament, but not new ideas. 
to act upon, as this Ty lies deep the ſame poet, t 
within : the epithems, therefore, intend. Iimidi cer vigus ſuga 
ed for this purpoſe, ſhould conſiſt of the The firſt kind of epithets entertain the 
moſt penetrating ingrediente, for which mind with a more agreeable variety, but 
reaſon aſtringents and inſpiffating reme - thoſe of the ſecond require, perhaps, more 
dies can be of no uſe; but in this form care and judgment in the proper choice 
© hot wine alone is ſometimes uſed as an af them. For inſtance, becauſe Virgil 
epithem, and often ſuch medicines as are has ſaid, tbe fearful deer and fleeting 
not to be ſafely taken inwardly, fuch as flags, it by no means follows that thele 
highly rec iſjed ſpirits, preparations cf lead, epithets are applicable whenever tags 
henbane, mandrake, and other poiſonous and deer ſhall happen to be mentioned. 
lants, and the like : but we are careful- They are proper in the place where he 
* remember in regard to theſe, that uſes them, but may not be ſo always. 
pores are capable of abſorbing them, EPITOME, in literary hiſtory, an abridg 
and ought therefore to know the effecis ment or ſummary of any book, particu- 
* are capable of producing, when thus JIarly of a hiſtory., See ABRIDGMENT. 
abſorbed in the body. As to the vehicles It is pretended that the epitomizing of 
of the liquid epithems, they are various, authors, frequently oecaſions the loſs of 
as linen or woollen- cloth, ſilk, ſtupes, the originals. Thus the loſs of Pom- 
toaſted bread, c. They are in ſome peius Trogus, is inſeribed to his epitomi- 
caſes to be applied hot, in others, cold: ker Juſtin; and the loſs of a great part 
ben the intention is to reſolve, penetrate, of Livy, to Lucius Annæus Florus. 
and attract, then the bot are to be pre- EPTITRIT Us, in proſody, a foot conſiſting 
ferred; but theſe are injurious to parts of three long ſyllables and one ſhort. 
_ conſtricted by intenſe cold. 5 _ theſe, grammarians. reckon four kinds; 
The dry epithems dre medicated pow- the fir conſiſting of an iambus and ſpon · 
ders, uſually ſewed up in a cloth, and dee, as ſAlütantés: the ſeconfl, of a tro- 
applied to different parts of the body; cheus and ſpondee, as concitati Buy 
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third,” of à ſpondre and än Hambus; as 


- c6wminicins; and the fourth, of a ſpon- 


dee uud trocheus, av Incantire. See the 


articles Srosprus. Txochtus, &c. g 
EPITROCHASMUS, EG, in den 
tbetorſe, a figure wherein we {lightly pas 


over ſeveral things of great moment, by 


ol n general, Such 
ö 1 Cælar, den, vidi, vici. 
And the following paſſage of Virgil, 


is the ſaying of 


En. 4. 3 
Faces in caſtra tuliſſem, 5 
Inflaſemque foros flamniis, natumgue pa- 
| Iremgue | | 
Cum genere exflinxem, memet ſuper ipſa 
dedifſem. © | | 


EPITROPE, in rhetoric, a greek tem for 


the lame figure which the Latins call con- 


ceſſio, See the article Concgss tos. 
EPITROPUS, among the modern, Greeks, 
a kind of arbitrator choſen by the preek 
chriſtians under the dominion of the 
Turks, ta- terminate their differences, 
and avoid carrying them before the tur- 
kiſh magiſtrates. See ARBITRATOR, 
EPIZ EU IS, in thetoric, a figure which 


intervaning : ſuch is that of Virgil, nunc, 

nunc, inſurgite remit. © 3 
EPLOYE!, in heraldry, the ſame with diſ- 

played. See the article DISPLAYED... 


 £POCHA, in chronology, a term or fixed 


point of time, whence the ſucceeding 
years are numbered or accounted, See 
the article KK X. 

The molt remarkable epochas are thoſe 
that follow, - 3 

Epoch of the creation of the dvorlul. Ac - 
cording to the vulgate,. archbiſhop Uſhet 

places this event 4004 years. before the 
birth of Chcilt 5 Scaliger makes it 39 80; 

Petavius, 3984; add Ricciolus, 4184 

years before Chriſt. According to the 


ſeptuagint, Euſebius places the creation 


5200 years before the nativity of aur 
Locd the alphonſine tables, 6934 and 

Ricciolus 3834. The creation, there - 
fore, as we fol low tlie archbiſhop, happen» 

ed in the 2 710 of the julian period. 

See the article JULIAN PERIOD. 

Sir Tſaac Newton, again, makes the ere- 
.ation of the world later by soo years than 
all other chronologiftts;, and the proofs 
| by which this illuſtrious philoſopher ſup- 
. his opinion, are of two different 

indy, ie Egyptians, counted * ge- 
nerations from Menes to Sctho, allowit 


netanon at about forty year „ Now, 
Vor, II. 3, 


120 Years ; but 


. 
«a 


| ons fro owing 

an hundred years for three generations; 

And the antient Greeks computed one ge · he period. 
12 EO 


tia io as 
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Sit Tfazc, it is true, three ordinary ges 
nerations may be computed at about 
enerations are longer 


than the reigns of kings, b. cauſe it is evi- 
nt that mankind in general live Jonger 
than kings. The duration of a reigns 


| therefore; taking one with another, is, ö 


according to him, about twenty years; 
Whence he concludes, that the antients 
have erred in their calculation in allows 
ing forty years top every generation. 
'The ſecond Kind of proof is taken from 
the preceſſion of the equigoxes, See the 
article PRECt3$SION, Ge. 


According to Clemens Alexandrinus, : 
Chiron, who was in the expedition of the 


argonauts, fixed the vernal equinox at 
the fifteenth degree of aries, and conſe« 


teenth degree of cancer, Meto fixed the 


_ ſummer tolftice at the eighth degree of 


| Eancer, a year before the peloponeſian 


War. Now ſince one degree anſwers to 
the retrograde motion of the equinoctial 


points in 72 years, there are ſeven times 


72 years from the expedition of the ar- 
repeats the ſame word, without any other 


gonauts to the beginning of the pelopo- 


neſian war; that is co years. and not 


$07 yeats, as the Grecks affirm. By 


* 


Sir Iſaac concludes, that the expedi- 
tion of the argonauts ought to be placed 


909 years before Jeſns Chriſt, and not 


1400, as is generally believed ʒ and there 


| ſore that the creation of the world ought 
to be placed about goo years later than 


chronologilts generally place it, 


Erocu of the deluge. According to che 


Hebrew text, there ate 16 56 years from 
| the creation to the deluge ; 1307, ac- 
cording to the Samaritan; 2242, ac- 
© eorditig to Euſebius and the ſeptuagint; 
22 56, according to Joſephus and the Sep- 


combining theſe two different proofs, 


quentiy the ſummer. ſolſtice at the fif- 


tuagint, and 2262, according to Julius 
Africanus, Petavius, and the Septuagint. | 


In following the hebrew text, this epochs 


begins in the year 2366 of the julian 
period. 5 


E roch MN chend. uſed principally 


by the Greeks, bad iis origin from the 
olympie games, Which were celebrated at 


the beginning af every filth year. This 


„epocha begins 976 years before the in- 
| HWP, or in ihe 39 38 of the julian 


pet io. | 2 . / | 2 I 1 
Vari bas Epoch of the building of Rome, 


is fixed 753 years before our Saviour a 
birth, «od in the 3961 of the julian 
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Lady- day. 
however, at preſent reckon from the firſt 


their bulls and briefs, 


Julian Erocga. The firſt year 0 


E P O 


3957 of the julian period. 


Czſar's correcting the calendar ſtands 45 


years before our Saviour's birth, and co- 
incides with the 466g of the julian period. 
EPOCna of Chriſt, The chriſtian world 

generally reckoned from the epocha of 


the creation, the building of Rome, the 


cConſuls regitter, as the emperor's reign, 


till about go years after Chriſt, when 


© the epocha of the nativity of our bleſſed 


Lord was introduced by Dionyſius Exi- 


* guus. He began. his account from the 


conception or incarnation properly called 
Moſt countries' in Europe, 


of January next following, except the 


court of Rome, where the epocha of the 
incarnation ſtill obtains for the date of 


But here we are 


to obſerve, that there are different opi- 
nions touching the year of our Saviour's 


— 


COT 


birth. Capellus and Kepler fix it at 
about the 748th year from the building 
of Rome, Deckar and Petavius place 


the incarnation, in the 749th of Rome. 


Scaliger and Voſſius make it fall on the 


25iſt of Rome, Dionyſius Exiguus, 


Bede, Sc. fix the birth of our Saviour to 
the year 751 of Rome; the diverſity of 
theſe opinions proceeding from the diffi- 


culty of fixing Herod the great's death, 


Leas living at our Saviour's birth, the tax- 


who, as is evident from the evangeliſts, 


ation of Cyrenius, and the time of our 


_ Saviour's beginning his miniſtry, But 


Jet this be as it will, it is generally agreed, 
that as to computation and uſe, the com- 


mon epocha is to be followed, which 
places the birth of Chriſt in the 4714th of 


the julian period, although the true birth 


rather correſponds with the 4711th of the 
fame period, © 


Duclefian Erocha, or EPOCHA of martyrs, 


called alſo the æra of the copthi or Egyp- 
tians, becauſe the emperor Diocleſian 


made a great many martyrs in Egypt 
k begins in the year 283 of our lord, fad 


R 


met, uſed among the Turks, is the year 


tbe year of Chriſt 622. 


the 4997 of the julian period. 
POCHA of the hegira, or flight of Maho- 


of the julian period 5335, anſwering to 


Yezacjerdic, or Perſiau E.POCna, is the year 


— 
1 a 
7 
— of 


of the julian period 
the year 622. 


L11101 
made uſe of by Ptolemy, Cenſorinus, 
and ſeveral other - authors, began 747 
years before the incarnation, and in the 


f Julius? 


the year of the } 


Spaniſh EPOCHA. 
EPODE, in lyric poetry, the third or laſt 
part of the ode, the antient ode being 
divided into ſtrophe, antiſtrophe, and 


$345, anſwering to E 


EPS 
thoſe of another, obſerye, the following 


rule: add the given year of an epocha to 


the year of the julian period correſpond- 
ing with its riſe, and that will give the 
year of «the period. 70 
For example, if to 1754, the preſent year 
of the chriſtian epocha, we add 4713, 
the year of the julian period correſpond- 
ing with its riſe, the ſum, 6467, will be 
the preſent year of the julian period : now 
if we ſubtraR from the year thus found, 
julian period correſpond- 
ing with the riſe of any epocha, the re- 
mainder ſhews the true method of mak- 


ig a juſt connexion betwixt that epocha 


and the known year of Chriſt. _ 

Again, if we want to find the year of 
the julian period correſponding to a given. 
year before Chriſt, we ſubtract the given 
year from 4713, and the remainder 1s the 
year required. 
See the article ERA. 


epode. . See the articles ODE, Sc. 
The epode was ſung by the prieſts, ſtand- 
ing ſtill before the altar, after all the 


turns and returns of the ſtrophe and an- 
tiſtrophe, and was not confined to any 


reciſe number or kind of verſes. 
The epode is now a general name for all 
kinds of little verſes that follow one or 
more great ones, of what kind ſoever 
they be; and in this ſenſe, a pentameter 
is an epode after. an hexameter. And 
as every little verſe, which being put after 


another, cloſes the period, is called epode; 


hence the ſixth book of Horace's odes is 
entitled Liber Epadon, Book of Epodes, 
becauſe the verſes are all alternately long 


and ſhort, and the ſhort ones generally, 
though not always, cloſe the ſenſe of the 


long ane. 


EPOMIS, in anatomy, a muſcle, other- 


wiſe called deltoides. See DELTOIDES. 


EPOPO EIA, in poetry, the ſtory, fable, 


or ſubject treated of, in an epic poem. 


See the article FABLE. 


7 


The word is commonly uſed for the epic 


poem itſelf, See the article EPIC. 


EPOTIDES, in the naval architecture of 


the antients, two thick blocks of wood, 
one on each ſide the prow of a galley, for 


warding off the blows of the roſtra of the 


enemy's veſſels, See the articles GALLEY 
and ROSTRUM. | | 
PPINGEN, a town of Germany, ſituated 
about ten miles north of Hailbron. 


To reduce the years of one epocha to- EPSOM, a town of Surry, about — 4 


8 


miles ſouth-weſt of London;; much re- 
ſorted to an account of its medicinal wa - 
ters; from which the bitter purging ſalt 
being firſt extracted, got the name of 


bitter purging ſalt is procured from the 
bittern, remaining after the cryſtalliza- 
tion of common ſalt; and this is found 
to anſwer all the purpoſes of that firſt ob- 
tained from ,Epſom-waters, and goes by 
its name. 5 
Epſom ; ſalt is eſteemed good in colics, the 
ſcurvy, diabetes, loſs of appetite, the 
rheumatiſm, jaundice, hypochondriac' af- 
fection, and other chronic complaints, 
The beſt way of taking it is with any 


chalybeate waters, as thoſe of Tunbridge; 


for inſtance, a dram, or a dram and an 
half, diſſolved in the three or four firſt 
dranghtds ©. gt eli lf} 1 15 
EPULIDES, or /PaRUL1DEs, in ſurgery. 
See the article PARULIDES. - 
EPULONES, in roman antiquity, miniſters 
who aſſiſted at the ſacrifices, and had the 
care of the ſacred banquet committed to 
them. At. firſt they were only three in 
number, but . afterwards increaſed to ſe- 
yen, Their office was, to give notice 
when feaſts were to. be held in honour of 
the gods; and, to take care that nothing 
Was wantin ( 0 
See the article EPULUM. _ 2 
EPULOTICS, rend, the ſame with ci- 
catrizants. See CICATRIZANTS. g 
EPULU t, in antiquity; a holy 


M, ban in 
 fealt prepared for the ggds.., The'ſtatves 
of the gods were commonſy laid upon a 
bed, and ſerved in the epylay as if they 
had been very hungry 3 to perform 
which was the function of the miniſters 
of ſacrifice, hence called epulones, 

EQUABLE, an appellation given to ſuch 
motions as always continue the ſame, in 
degree of velocity, without being either 
accelerated N 
When two or more bodies are uniformly 
accelerated or retarded, with the ſame 
increaſe or diminution of velocity in each, 
they are ſaid to be equably accelerated or 
retarded. =, 

EQUAL, a term of relation between two 
or more things of the ſame magnitude, 
quantity, or quality, 


Mathematicians ſpeak of equal lines, an- 45 


gles, figures, circles, ratios, ſolids, Sc. 
dee the articles LIN B, ANGLE, Cc. 

EQUALITY, that agreement between two 
or more things, whereby they are deno- 
minated equal]. 


The equality of two quantities, in alge- 


towards the celebration, 


do, ie denoted by 'two parallel lines 


placed between them: thus, 4 T 2 = 6, 
that is, 4 added to 2, is equa] to 6. 


.EQUANIMITY, in ethics, denotes that 


even and calm frame of mind and temper, 
under good or bad fortune; whereby a 
man appears to be neither puffed up, or. 
- overjoyed with proſperity ; nor difpirite” 
ed, ſoured, or rendered uneaſy by ad- 
verſity. as | 


EQUANT, in the old aftronomy, a circle 8 


- deſcribed on the center of the deferent, 
for accounting for the excentricity of the 
' planets. See EXCENTRICITY, | 


EQUATION, in algebra, the mutual com- 


© paring two equal things of different de- 
- Nominations, or the expreſhon denoting | 
this equality; which is done by ſetting 
the one in oppoſition to the other, with 
the ſign of equality (=) between them z 
thus 3 = 36 d, or 3 feet i yard. Hence, 
if we put @ for a foot, and 6 for a yard, 
we will have the equation 3 @ =6, in al- 
gebraical characters. | 
When a problem is propoſed to be re» 
ſolved by means of equations, the firſt 
thing to be done is to form a clear con- 
- ception of the conditions and nature 'of 
it; taking care to ſubſtitute the firſt let- 
ters of the alphabet for known quanti- 
ties, and the laſt letters of the alphabet 
for unknown ones. Then by due rea- 
ſoning from the conditions of the queſ- 
tion, let the quantities concerned therein 
be juſtly ſtated, and carefully compared; 
ſo that their relation to one another may 


7% 
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appear, and the difference, which ren- 


ders them unequal, be diſcovered ; and, 
conſequently, the ſame thing found ex- 
-- preflible two ways, or brought into an 
equation, or ſeveral equations indepen- 
dent on each other. And here it is to 
de obſerved, 1. That if there are as many 
equations given, as there are quantities . 
ſought, then the queſtion has a determi- 
nate number of ſolutions, or is truly li- 


mited, ui. each quantity ſought hith 
but one ſingle value. Thus,” ſuppoſe a 
queſtion propoſed concerning the age of 
three perſons, was conditioned as fol- 


lows, vis. the ſecond 1s ſeven years older 
than the firſt, the age of the third is triple 
that of the firſt and ſecond, and the ſum 
of all their ages is 68. Required the *ge 


ol each. In order to bring this queſtion 
to an equation, put æ for the age of the 


firſt; then will the age of the ſecond ba 
z + 7, and the age of the third 6 = Ta 
the ſum of all their ages x +2 + 7 + 
6z+21= 68. So that here is but one 


710 2 equation 


* * * 
1 
9 . 
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the number of the quantities ſought ex · 


ceed the number of the given equations, 


the queſtion is capable of an indetermi- 


. nate number of anſwers ; and, therefove, 


can be but imperfedly determined. 


Reduction of EuATIORS. If the queſ- 


tion, when ſtated, is found to bave a 


determinable number of ſolutiops, then 
the equation, directly drawn from. the 


conditions: of the queſtion, muſt be re- 
duced into another, by equal augmenta- 
tion and diminution ; fo that the known 
quantities may ſtand on one fide, and 
one of the unknown quantities, or ſome 
power of it, on the other fide of the 


equation. This is called reduction of 


* and ＋ upon a right ap- 
1 


ication of the five following axioms : 
1. If equal quantities be added to equal 
quantities, the {ſum of thoſe quantities 
will be equal. 2. If equal quaytities 
be ſubttacted or taken from equal quan- 
tities, the quantities remaining wilt be 
equal, 3. If equal quantities be mvl- 
tiplied by equal quantities, their produfts 
Will be equal. 4. If equal quantities 
be divided by equal quantities, their quo - 


tients will be equal. 5. Quantities that 


are equal to one and the ſame thing, are 


alſo equal to one another, | 


Tf theſe axioms be well underſtood, the 
reduction of equations will appear very 
plain, and the operations be eafily per - 
formed, 1. Reduction by tranſpoſition, is 


pe. ſoi med by- transferring a quantity to 


the other ſide of the equation with a con · 


trary ſign 3 or by equal addition, if the 


quantity be negative; and by equal ſyb- 


traction, if affirmative, Thus the equa- 
tion x 40 = 405 is reduced by adding 


lo to each fide, and the reſult will be 


the (ame as if — 10 had been trauſpoſed 


to the oppoſite fide with the contrary fign; 


for * — 10 +19 = 40 J 1o, is the ſame 


With x = 40+ 10, the — 19 and 4 to 


fefiroying each other. In the ſame man- 
Per x + 10 = 40, is reduced to x 40 
— Ip, by tranſpoſing the + 16 with a 


| 22 ſign. 3. Reduction is performed 


y equal multiplication, in caſe there are 


fractioual quantities; for by multiplying 
every ferm in the equation by the dt no- 
ein of the fractions, it will be clear- 


of fractions: thus by multiplying every 


eim of the equation f b by the deng- 


ſm] Bau 
minator a, , will haves ab. Again, 
1 EI 4 f 


\@=3- , Or, jf any compount 


terms: 


N 


4 


- 


—+#+4=x +8; then by 


-woltiplying by the-denbminitorc; we 
-- will have 


n equsl eqtation free” from 
fractions, viz. $*+ 32a*Sn+4ac= 
E Tac, orz3 +3 a* c R, the ac 
on each fide being rejected. 3. By equal 
diviſion, as in the equation a F=c; for 
by dividing each fide by a, we will have 


ax : p þ 
Xx (or— ==, In the ame manner, 
* * | | | 


in the equation a x + e2,= b, by divid- 
ing each fide by a + e, we get the equa» 


tion & = 25 4. Equations are clear - 


ed of ſurd quantities by involution : thus, 
if the equation beq/ @=6; then by in- 
volution or ſquat ing each fide of the equa · 
tion, we have the equation @ 446. If 
both ſides be ſimilar turds, or of the fame 
power, all that we have to do is to reject 
the radical ſign: thus, for arge, 


we write a=d Sc, reje ging the radical 


ſign of both. g. When anz ſingle pow- 


er of the unknown quantity is on one 


de of the equation, evolve or extract the 
root of both fides, according as the index 
of that power denotes, and their roots 


weill be equal. Thus if 2z=25, by ex- 


tracting the root of each fide we have 
Es . In the ſame manner, if aaa = 
27, their cube roots will. be equal, vis. 
ower of 
the unknown quantity be on one ſide of 
an ww. that bath à truę root of its 
Kind; then, py evolving both ſides of 
the dune it will be expreſſed in lower 

: for example, a*+ 4354 4 b 
da, by evolving. both ſides, comes out 
a +b d. 6. A proportion may be con- 


yerted into an equation, aſſerting the pro - 
dudt of the extremes to be equal to that 


of the means ; or, any one of the ex- 


tremes may be zue equal to the product 
of the means divided by the other ex- 


eme: thus, if 12 —x:Z4: 41 x, then 
2 


I2—x=2x; and by tranſpoſing the 
—x, we will have 3 x=12, and divid- 


ig by 3, = = 4, by the preceding 


rules. . If any quantities be found on 
both ſides of the equation, with the ſame 
ſign prefixed, they may be taken away 
from both thus, for 3 * + b=a+6, we 


e 3454: Alles if al ds gane - 


1a 2 » erg. 
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k AU Lang Dos 
equation be multplied or divided.by — „,  -quantiticatberoſelves. Sp · 

_ quantity, it way be ſtruck out 245 — 7 poſe the quantities to he x 

of them all; thus, if 3 aK g= c, — = uad; theo, by the queſ- 

dividing by a, we have 3 +5b=8c3 A= Gion A i and 

and sie: 5 d viding by. 394 eee, Ae werben, 
ve have & : way 58 according to the 4 ner . 


7 | | 2 vr; ſo that dixid- 
firſt and third rules. 8. Inſtead of any * — * 25 SAVE MET 
quantity in an 82 A5 3 * en and by comparing L 
tute another equal to itz thus, if 3& 1 en 3 1 
= 24, and J=9g3 then 3% + 9 24: 5 2 the value of x, VIZ, S-= yp, 
or ===. 5 | . we ſyd 24, or 2 & — 2 3— 44, 


1 | cM | 3 2 5 A | 
Solution of ſimple EQUATIONS. 1. After — dividing by 2, the value of * = - 
an equation is formed,” if you have only ud as expreſſed in the margin. 
one unknown quantity, then, by the pre- 2 e * 
ceding rules, bring it to ſtand alone. on 3. When in one of the given equations, 
ene fe, ſo as to have none but known the unknown quantity is of one dimen- 
quantities on the other fide z by which ſion, and in the other of a higher , men- 
means you will diſcover its value. Thus, fion 5 you mult find a yalue, of ihe on- 
if the queſtion propoſed be that of the known quantity from that equation where 
three perſons. ages already mentioned, it is of one dimenſion, and then raiſe that 8 
the equation thence reſulting has been value to the power of the unknown quan- 


nd to de as in tity in the other equation; and by com- „ 
ſoun ad he 1 paring it,” fo involved, 20 1 value *} 
© Example. you deduce from that other, equation, | 

By queſt 15 4 + v4 +6 K ＋21 268 you will obtain an equation that will have © * 5 
y queſt. 5 = 125 | 


only one unknown quantity and its po- 
ers: that is, when you have two equa- ; 
tions of different dimenſions, if you can= - = 
_ nome me higher N ſame dimen- | 
. 8 on with the lower, you muſt raiſethe low · 

Hence 42 222 * 2 en . er to the ſame ee with the 4 — 

And IIa * 331 =ihird age Example: the ſum of tyg quantities, 
LS ans et oe, and the difference of their quares, beipg 


1 tranſp.ſa 8% >68— 28 = | 


228 - = = firſtage. 5 


5 


Example * | given, to find the quantities themſclyes, - , 
2 SVouppoſe them to be x and g, their u s 
Gx | 2 aud the difference of their ſquares d. 
rr "era" at gr a they pet 
* 1 . 122 4 8 
; 4 ö . b ** a 8 F 0 0 * IDS : 6 
and 3 * 48 x by the ſecond rule, i de MSI: eee ; 
and 3 * 4s by the ſeventh rule. | . en eien "| 
| = f 9 if * Jy 9 n 
ad' x S is by the third rule, 44528722747 1478 
3 . . . STD HIRE 
2. If there are two unknown quantities, 2 2443 ©. ne 
then there muſt be two equations arifing | ES. ow, | 
from the conditions of the queſtion ; ſup- - WT” 7 8 
poſe x and y. The rule is, to find a 74 12 
value of x or y from each of the equ x and æ . 
tions, and then by putting theſe two va- n 8 
lues equal to each other, . will ariſe 4 If there are three unknown quantities, 


A new equation | involying only one un- there muſt be three equations in order to 
nown quantity, which muſt be reduced determine them, by comparing which 
by the ſame rules as formerly, 5 vou may, in all cafes, find an equation 3 
Example: let the ſums of two quantities involving only one unknown quantity; Ty 4 

] et, and their difference'd; let / and dhe which may be reſolved by the rules tor-ce- i "AY 4 
den, and let it be required to find the duftion of equations already mentioned. | 


: rom 
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82 e 4 


4 od * i 
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From three equations involviog any three will find another equation involving only 
unknown quantities, x, , and x, to de- ; and z: again, by comparing the firſt 
| duce two equations involving only two and third, you will find another equation 
Ec. unknown quantities, the following rule involving only y and z ; and, laſtly, thoſe 
2 will always ſerve; find three values of x . equations are to be ſolved by the ſecond 
from the three given equations; then, by direction. 1 F 
comparing the firſt and ſecond value, you Example: ſuppoſe 
xX+y+2=12 2 122 5— x8 f fir 
* T2 T3 20 120—25— 32 1 


as Ton ̃²⅛ ˙ . oe. . Ps T5 %Y 


A 


4 * 


cond direction. Thus, vb enly one unknown quantity, but involves 
| $ 25—y+;3Z—z=20-1:=83 at the ſame time the ſquare of that quan- 
" Cy+22z2=8 Ry 11 tity, and the product of it multiplied by 
36 35 —6 2 24— 29 —- 22 ſome known quantity; then you have 


Kn e : 
| N — 1 8—2 K firſt TFT : tion, which may be reſolved by the fol- 
IP . hence} = 1 — 42 be na | valve > Y 


| 4 _and8$—-2z=1.-4%z 


2 2 12—8 224 one fide, and the known terms to the 
l ather fide of the equation; 2. If the 
y(=8—22)=4 p ſquare of the unknown quantity is mul- 


"x(=12—y—2z) =6 r tiplied by any coefficient, you are to di- 
This method is general, and will extend vide all the terms by that coefficient, that 
to all equations that involve three un- the coefficient of the ſquare of the un- 
known quantities; but there are often know quantity may be unit. 3. Add 
eaſier and ſhorter methods, to dediice an to both fides the ſquare of half the coef- - 
equation involving only one unknown ficient prefixed to the unknown quan- Fa 
quantity, which is beft learned from tity iel, and the ſide of the equation 
| T7 bay that involves the unknown quantity will 
. Solution of quadratic EQUATIONS, 1. If, then be a complete ſquare. 4. Extract 
after the equation is reduced as directed the ſquare root from both ſides of the 
above, and the unknown quantity equation, which you will find, on one 
brought to ſtand on one fide, it is found (fide, always to be the unknown quanti- 
to be a ſimple ſquare power, all that you tity with half the foreſaid coefficient ſub- 


have to do is to- evolve both fides of the 1 to it; ſo that by tranſpoſing this a 
22 which means you will find half, you may obtain the value of the , 
value- 


the fimple unknown quan- unknown quantity expreſſed in known 
tity. Thus, if xx = 36.; then, by-evo- terms. Thus, ſuppoſe the quadratic 

Jution or extraction, æ = 6. See the equation to be, 5 
Article EXTRACTION. 2 


— 


= a 
W SER Woes » 
n ene e ee 
to both ſides, 5 4 z 
1 2 PET 186 K 5 2 8 0 2 * 
| L | 3 2 1 We. a* a 


Here it is to be obſerved, that the ſquare + a, or — a; and hence all quadratic 
"wot of any quantity, as + @*, may be equations admit of two ſolutions, Allo, 


# 


. 


ſince the ſquares of all quantities are po- 
ſitive, it is eyident that the ſquare root of _ 
| negative quantity is imaginary, and, 
cannot be aſſigved. However, the fol- 
lowing examples will illuſtrate the rules 
for quadratic equations. 3 
Example I. The ſum of two quantities 
is 32, and their product 240; required 
the quantities themſelves ? Suppoſe them 
to be x and y: then | t 
x+3y=323 and x = 32-5 


xy= 240 z and æ& 224 


_— 


Exam 


E U 7 | ( 1215 ] Kg E AU 


And 
tran 


Ae, 
(poſe, e 
add 16,32 54256 


— 


extrad , y=16=4/16 , | 
and iy==/16 +16:2=26 


I Z- =I 


ple II. Three 2 merchants join 
ſtocks; the ſtock of the firſt was leſs 


than that of the ſecond by 13 l. and the 
ſum of the [ſecond and third man's ſtock 
amounted to 175 l. 
gained 48 J. more than their whole ſtock 
was; and the firſt man's ſhare of the 


In trading they + 


2 240 
therefore 32-0 2 gain was 78 J. required each man's ſtock _ . 
EF Þ D and ſhare of the gain? | 

| Suppoſe | 10, Y, X, to repreſent each man's ſtock, 
| 1 Then 2|X+)+2Z= 5 = the whole ſtock, . 
. 8 315+48=the whole gain. N 
; 8 | : 4 9 | 
| : By the queſtion} [y+2=175 ' 
| STI 6]#+y+F2=1l75þÞx  - | *. 0 
i 2, 6] 7 IS ＋ c 
; 2-3 25 3] 8]+F48=223+x __ 
j By the queſtion] gf 175+x : 223 T1278 
T 9 X[loſ#*+223x=78 x+13650 
e lo—78x] n1]x*+145x=136560 _ þ 
. It [12[x*+145x+5256,2:=18906,25 
2 12 vw*113|x+72,5=4/18906,25=137,5 
. 1372, 54K 137,572,565 | 
t 14,4115 y=x+13=78 42 * : 
- $1516] &=17 5—y=g97 3 
d © - Then|!7]65+78+97+48=288 the whole gain 
fo 5 And lis y's gain=93 l. 12 8. and æ s- 116 1, 8 8. 
1 : p ; ; . ; 
Solution of cubic EQUATIONS. The ſecend . 97 432 35 . 
I term of a cubic equation. can be taken e 2 and 6 = anden 
g away, ſo that it may be transformed 0 . 9 . 
a to this form & & +qx+7=0. See ſequently Gf r So or, t 
5 TRANSFORMATION of Equations, o 
* ; Let us ſuppoſe that wa + b; and x3 ra 3 — . Suppole a3 =, and you 
* tqx+r=a3 +30 b+3a6* +63 + * „ = „ 5 
is qgx+r=a+3abxa+b+bgqx+ have +rz =7-; which is a quadra- 
he r=@* +3 ab x +b*+q x +r=(by ſup- . £2 gs 
vn poling 3 a b = — 9g &+8%+ 7 =o. But tic, the refolution,whereof giyas 
ue be W T 75 — 4 
: E -r E ir + —=a3, and 

27 en: Br, 5 

; = 7 kr and Wo: 

8 5 | DN 27. g IN | 

e e e a 

ga-. = Ar por; 

7 & A 3 ; : 
atic | | TRA 1 ir + -» x 
Iſo, 3 EE bo per 16% yz.) BY in 


8 . 
«+ 1 
8 . 
* 5 
d — 
T.. : 
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' Solution of biquadr 


AU Up]. 


| In which expreſſions there are only known 


quantities, This method is commonly 
called Cardan's rule. AGF 
But when, in a cubic equation £3 —= q x 


„ 19 we; in this caſe the ex- 
preſſion 14 4744795, will be tranſ- 


ſormed into = 749" 3 which ot 
decomes impoſſible, or imaginary, when 
- x549* is greater than & r ?, as: being the 
. ſquare root of a vegative quantity. And 


et, even in-this caſe, the root æ may 
a real quantity ; though algebrailts 


- have not; hitherts, been able to find a 
real expreſſion of its value. See the ar- 


ticle IRREDUCIBLE. | 
Again, any cubic equation may be re- 
duced to this form, and the vatue of x 


_ diſcovered, without exterminating the ſe- 
| cond term. ; 1128 


An 
+ 32* - ego; which 
+29 


by ſuppoſing x =2% + p, will be reduced 


to x3 xXx — 39 Z—27=0, in which the 
ſecond term is wanting, But, from what 
is adyanced above, it follows that 32 


1. x=þ + 2 ME&=2=2,, 


* 


.* 
* 


4 Oo Wy * 5 We 
n \< 4 * * 
b 5 4 4 7 , 4 
— 0 4 
* % 1 
, 1 


2 — ö 
r+Y ring +WIoYrt—_3 


' = (if you ſuppoſe that the cubic root of 


the binomial 1 4er - —9 is m+\/n) 


=mn+vV n+meEivVi#=2 m. And, 


ſince x=z+þ, it follows that x=#+2 7, 
But, as the ſqure root of, any quantity 
is twofold, ſo che cubic root is threefold, 


and can be exprefled three different ways. 


See the article Roor. | 
Example: let it be required to find the 
roots of the equation x3 — 12.x* + 41 x 
— 42 2 o. ; | 
Comparing the coefficients okghis equation 
with theſe of the general equation, wiz. 


Pope 
— þ3 =o, you 


+T $2 
„ 
will find 3 % 1, ſo that p 4; 35* 
—-39(=48—39) A1, ſ@thatq=;; 
and 3þq—f—2r(=—36—2 7) 4 
ſo that r = 3. And conſequently r *— 


100 


929 1 =—22, andy + Vr—95 


=5+4/— 23. Now the cubic root of 
thin binomial is found to be — 1 + 


| */=2 ( =m + * z whence 


2. P -- AT- = 


3%. K P- — qn=5+2=7. 


So that the three roots' of the propoſed equation are 2, 3, and 7. 


atic EQUATIONS. The 
roots of theſe may be found by reducing 


them to cubie ones, thus: 


Ket the ſecond term be taken away, as 
directed under the article TRansSPOR- 
MATION of equations, 

And let the equation that reſults, be x+ 
* TS Tx +5=0, Suppoſe this bi- 


*quadratic to be the product of theſe two 


quadratic equations. 
& * eK Af o. 
x* —ex+g=0 


* x+f | | 
„ 2 7. 
| 95 5d x x +f g o. 


Were e is the coefficient of x In both 


equations, but affected with econ 


figos ; becauſe when the ſecond term is 


wanting in an equation, the ſum of the 
affirmative roots muſt be equal to the ſum 
of the negative. | 

Compare now the propoſed equation with 
the above ods; and the reſpective 
terms pu! equal to each other, will give 


Jr =4, eg—ef =t, and fg=s. ſquare roots will give e (fince J =*3 


Whence it follows, that f. g= er, and 
; and conſequently, fig 
| +8=f(=3g)=09 TE, andg= 
9449.4. . 

| e In the ſame manner you 


— . . 
will find, by ſubtraction, Ce. J 


* 
5 | 
ras a 5 . 
29e*+e*—— ; and, multiplying by 
_— | 


* der, and ranging the terms, you haye 


this equation, 6 + 29e + q*—45Xe* 


So. Suppoſe er =», and it be- 


comes y +29 y2 T-, -o, 


an equation whoſe roots are to be diſco- 


by the method of reſolving cubic 
equations. .. : 
Then the values of y heing found, theif 


and 


4 a 


K 


d 


ii 


Ti 
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Jt $a 4s, 
1 3. + 43 [Sb ef F Pl uf 4 
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13 * ay HI 
: g * „ - T:. 2 4 
«++ JF OHRY-(25354578 3115 c! "9+ ef r 8 
bs. thee 4h bot | % 
| 4 0 * 9 I typ 1 1 411 5 and 
From the equations n 


* 1 + & * - ” * 1 
* 14 7 C Nel 185 3 4 * £ . 
— | * 


N 
E 


> „ : | LS ; ; | 7 Ds p £ N 
Dow nn an 
0 d > On. | ry x * N ; x 
1 * . 
and having! e, yon will find: I and, g, 
: 73-44 75 39-2 * 5 oh 1 ? 
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—_ 
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Auma EQUATION. of the mean motiofl 


of the fun, and moon's apogee and nodes. 
The annual equation of the ſun's mean 
motion depends upon the excentricity-of 
tthe earth's orbit round bim, and is 162 
ſuch parts, of which the mean diſtance ' 
between the ſun and tlie earth is 1005 
hence ſome have called it the equation 
of the center, which; when grenteſt, is 
2 1 56! 20%. dnn 21 :8% F 1:1 $5344 
The equation of the mom's meàn motion 
is 11 40% bf the apogee, 20; and o 


_ ©, ats node, 9 30%. 


EN : : „ 
I 477 * 
men the values of 'x will be SP: 
Mann Nr . 


* 


e 


and x= Fa v 


4 vr 925 27 
4 1244 


Where 4 is equal ic the root of the eu- 


bie equation * 
| dy Jer, — 9245 


— : =y $ . 


Every equation has as manyrcots, as the 


unknown quantity of the firlt term has 
dimenſions; or as the exponent: thereof 
contains units. See the articles RooT 
and EXPONENT; + KS BG. 

All equations have as many affirmative 
roots as there are permutations. of-figns ; 


and as many negative roots as there are 


ſueceſſions of «them + "thus, in the qua- 


dratie x%/+-xX = 6'Z'0z there is only one 


ſucceſſion of ſigns,” + ; and one per- 
mutation of them, 4 =; hence the 
equation has two roots, one affirmative 
+ 2, and the other negative — 3. Alſo 


in theeubic equation x7 3 * 10 x 


+24 Sg, there are two permutations of 


bgns, + —and = ＋ and only, one 
ſucceſſion -— -: hence its roots are 


found to be two affirmative 4 2 and 


Onſracion N neduntons. ges ar. 


+ 4, and only one negative 3. 
For the methods of approximating to the 
roots of equations," by means of their li- 


mits and ferieſen ſee the articles LI 


and SERIES.” £99! 0 257 or hurt” 


ticle CONSTRUCTION, - , eibw 


Exponential EqQuaT10N, See the atticle 


ExeoxgnTIAaL, _ Vp 
ranſcendental EQUATION. See the article 
TRANSCENDENTALL 


Is Lor. M. 


— 8 \ 


© Theſe four annual equations are always 
mutually proportionable to each other; 
© ſo that when any of them is at the greateſt; 
the three others will alſo be greate(t 3. and 
Chen one diminiſhes; the reſt diminiſh in, 
the ſame ratio. Wherefore the annual 
equation of the center of the ſun being 
given, the other three correſponding 
equations will he given; ſo that one table 
- of the central equations will ſerve for 
all. See the article Moon. 4 550 
EQUATION of a curve, an equation ex- 
prefling the nature of a curve, the rela- 
tion between an abciſs and a correſpond- 
ing ordinate, or the relatlon of their 
fluxions. See the article CuRvE.,';, 
EUA Io of time, in aſttonomy and chro- 
nology, the reduction of the apparent 
time or motion of the ſunz to equablez 
mean, or true time ot, 
Ihe difference hetween true ayd apparent 
time ariſes from two cauſes, the excentri- 
city of the earth's orbit, and - 
/-_ quity of the ecliptic... Thus, - 
If the earth revolved. jn_th plane of the : 
.- equator and in a circle. about the fun; 
then would the angle A 8B (pl. XCIII. 
fig. 4, no 14). and conſequently. the angle 
eh, be always of the ſame quantity; and, 
+; thergforez the time of deſcribing the [aid 
angle, e B u, would always be equal; 
and the ſolar days and hours be equal 
among themſelves; But neither of theſs 
two caſes, bave plate in nature; for the 
_ earth's: orbit being an ellipft* het an- 
nual motion cannot be equable;. or the 
, angle ASB (ibid.) deſcribe in the Gme 
* 2 time, will not be always equal; . 
2 ſince, in the aphelium, the velocya the 
„ eearth will be leſs than in the pęribelibm, 
and conſequently the arch AB, and the 
ſtimilar arch e, will be leſs; and, t gre-. 
foro, e the Sms. defcribin 8 
„ But the moſt . conhderable part. of, the 
5 of 25 that en ales from 
the plane of the earth's' orbit, or eclip- 
tie, being inclined to that of the equator, 
or plane of the diurnal motion. To explai 
7 3 . ws Mite this 
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| "this let H & ibid. no 2.) be a ſemĩ · 
Fx ns pe en a and on H & of the 


equinoctial, S the center of the ſun, and 


A that of the earth, in the third quarter 
of the ecliptic, VH ; þ f the meridian 


p through the true ſun 8, and its 
—— place at N in the firſt quarter of 
the ecliptie <p a. Suppoſe now the mo- 
tion of the earth in every reſpe& equable, 
-and firſt that it ſet out from &, and pro- 


ceeesded in the equinoRial in a given time 


in the ſame time, the arch © 


toD; the ſun would apparently defcri 
oe 4 the 8 ' 
noctial ꝙ I, Again, ſuppoſe it ſet out 


from the ſame point, , and ſpent the 


"fame time, with the ſame equable veloci- 


ty, in the ecliptic, it would arrive io the 


-point A; ſo that the arch . A = D, 


and I= <p C. Then it is evident, 
- as the earth revolves about its axis from 


weſt to eaſt, the meridian of any place 


Will firft arrive at the ſun I, in the ecli 


tic, and afterwards at the ſun C, in t 
equinoQial ; that is, the time of noon by 


the ſun in the ecliptic will be ſooner than 


tat by the ſun in the equinoctial, by 


the quantity of ihe arch h D, turned into 


time. 
Now the arch b DB C is the difference 
of the ſun's longitude op I or ꝙ C, and 


his right aſcenſion ꝙ B. Draw ge pa- 
rallel to D C, and | 
de equal to the angle DS 5, and the arch 


angle e A will 


ef fimilar to the arch D 5. Therefore, 
the time in which the meridian F re- 


volves into the fituation eg, is that which 
i to be added to the ecliptic noon, to 


equate it with the time of the equinoctial 


non, in the firſt and third quarters of the 


ecliptic. In the ſecond and fourth quar- 


ters the ſaid equation is to be ſubtracted, 


as would eafily a by making the 
ſame conſtruction t . 1 


Since, in different parts of the quadrant 


this arch D , or BC, is of different 
s, the equation of time will be a 


Variable quantity ; and, therefore, as the 


motion and time meaſured by the fun in 
the „ f is always equal, it follows 
that the times meaſured by the fun in the 
ecliptic muſt be always unequal; or, in 


other words, the ſolar days are ſometimes - 


ſhorter, ſometimes longer, than th: equal 
time meaſured out in the equinoctial. 


© As the true motion of the earth precedes al. 
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earth is going from the aphelium to the 
perihelium, or while. the ſun apparently 
moves from the apogwum to the perigz. 
um, the ap t time will be before the 
mean; and, in the other ſemi - circle of 


nnomaly, it will be after it. The differ. 


enee of theſe motions, converted into 
time, is the equation of time in this re- 
ſpeQ,” and is to be ſubtrafted. from the 
apparent time to gain the mean, or added 


to the mean to gain the apparent, in the 


firſt ſemi-circle of anomaly; and, vice 
verſa, in the latter, Bus 

Both theſe parts of the equation of 
time are calculated by aftronomers for 
every degree of the ſun's Jongitude in the 


_ecliptic, and diſpoſed in tables with di- 


rections for adding or ſubtracting, as the 
caſe requires; by which means the true 
equal time may, at all times, bechad. 

From what has been ſaid it appears, that 
the apparent time, or that ſhewn by a 
ſun-dial, is but four days in the whole 
year the ſame with the mean or equat 


time, ſnewn by a good clock or watch, 


viz. about April 15, June 17, Aug. zi, 
and Dec. 24. It is alſo remarkable, that 
about the third of November the equa- 
tion is greateſt of all, clocks being then 
about 160023“ ſlower than ſun -dials. 

As, therefore, the ſolar days are unequal, 
the hours muſt be ſo of courſe; and, ac- 
cording as the above-mentioned cauſes, 


. which are independent on each other, 
- - concur, or counteraQt each other, this in- 


equality is more or leſs. Beſides, as the 
former of theſe cauſes, wis.-the excen- 
tricity of the earth's orbit, is affected by 
the preceſſion of the equinoxes, tables of 
the equation of time, made for any year, 
muſt continually afterwards deviate more 
and more from the truth ; yet, as this va- 
riation is exttemely flow, the ſame tables 
— very well ſerve for an age, or more, 
without any ſenſible error. 


Here followe a table. of the equation of 


time, calculated for the new or gregorian 
ſtile, and ſhewing how. much equal or 
true time is faſter or ſlower than apparent 


- - time, for every day#hroughout the year; 
or, which comes to the ſame thing, how 


many minutes or ſeconds'a good clock of 
is faſter or lower than a good ſun· 
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: As to the 9 eroven · ſtable, the curve cannot be found by means of 
they haye this diſtip& appellation, as the quadrature of any ſpace, of which a 
: being employed in mounting, managing, conic ſection is any part of the peri- 
and breaking the ſaddleghorſes for his meter. See the article HYPERBOLA, 
majeſty's uſe, and holding his ſtirrup. EQUILIBRIUM, in mechanics, is when 
EQUES A&UBATUS) is uſed ſor a knight the two-ends-of a lexer or balance hang 
Hatchelor, called auratus, g. d. gilt, be- ſo exactly even and level, that neither 


| Cauſe antiently none but knights were © doth aſcend. or deſcend,” but keep in a 
allowed to beautify their armour, or other _ poſition parallel to the horizon; which 
| ; habiliments for war, with gold, ils occaſioned by their being both charged 

; This term is not uſed in law, but in- with an equal weight. 


5 flead, cf it miles & cbevalier are made * BQUIMULTIPLES,. in ,arithmetic and 
uſe of. BE | geometry, are numbers and quantities 
EQUESTRIAN sraruz, fignifies the - nrultiplied by one and tbe ſame number 


- . Ratne of a perſon mounted on horſeback. or quantity. Hence, equimultiples are 
. „N ORDER, among the Romans, always in the. fame ratio to each other, 
| f r their Kknigbts, or equites; as as the ſimple quantities before multipli- 
g allo their troopers, or horſemen in the cation: thus, if 6 and & are multiplied by 
g field ; the firſt of which orders ſtood in 4, the equimultiples 24 and 32 will be 
; contradiſtinfion to the ſenators, as the to each other, as 6 to 8. nd 


laft did to the fgot, military or infantry : QUINOCTIAL ;-in aſtronomy, a great 
+ each of theſe diſtinctions was introduced circle of the celeſtial globe, whoſe poles 
'_ Inta the ſtate by Romulus, See the ar- are the poles of the world. | 

_ ticles ENIGHT and SENATOR, n It is ſo called, becauſe whenever the ſun 
EQUIANGULAR, in geometry, an epi- comes to this circle, the days and 
thet glyen to figures, whoſe angles are nights are equal al over the globe; being 
; -all equal: ſuch are a ſquare, an equila- -the-ſame with ich the ſun ſcems 


a 3+ 
1 


* # 


' teral triangle, Sc. to deſcribe, at the time pf the two equi- 

© FQUICRURAL, ia geometry, the ſame_ | - noxes of ſpring and autumn. See the 
Fete, es dhe rüde sos: ae Equinox, ot 

TRT ern. All ſtare, directly under this circle, have 

| EQUIDIFFERENT xuMBERs, in arith- po declination, and always riſe due eaſt, 


1 


equidiffetent is When, in a ſeries of three 


numbers, there is the ſame difference 


metic, are of two kinds. 1. Continuallyß and Tet full weſt. The. hour circles are 


drawn at right angles to it, paſſing thro' 
every fifteenth degree z and the parallels 


N 5 betwetn the firſt and ſecond, as there is to it are called parallels of declination, 


5 


_ "between the ſecond nd third; as 3, 6, See the articles DECLINATION and 
And, 2. Diſcretely equidifferent, is wben Ciat Lx. . 


in a leries of four numhers or quantities 21; + kr. cor Es. 
: K ſame difference Rang the 35 = $a . —.— 
-* firſt-and ſecond as there is between te , Hour. Houx. 
third and fourth ; ſuch are 3, 6, 7, 10. 8 Sg iup. See LINE; 
ODS TAN r, an r e given = pecinentz{  YOccibenT. 
to things placed at equal diſtance from 85 ROrENT, NO” (onuerr, 
Polxr, G. 'PoINT, Ec. 


| +». ſamehixed . or place, to which they * 1 
„ el.. —_ 
| EQUILATERAL, in general, ſomething *EQU 


meter ; and ſo all the other diameters, * in theſe points, the days and nights, are 
10 ue {heir parg 


| one another at rigkt angles in the center. ſpring, viz. March zoth, it 1 
e Waage equation, wich tegard to 
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J * EQUINUS Bani Us, in aſtronomy, a being due on a mortgage, the mortgagee 


the article HiyEUsSG. N $%4 
EQUIPOLLENCE, in logie, is when 
 , there is an equivalence, or agreement, 


of redemption, that is, his right 20 re- 
deem the mortgage. In this caſe the 


8 | -mortgagee may oblige the mortgager, 
either as to the nature of the thing, or either to pay the money, or to be —— 
5 as to the grammatical ſenſe of any two celoſed of his equity of redemption, Ihe 
, or more propoſitions z that is, when two practice is to exhibit. a bill, to which 
, propoſitions ſignify one and the fame anſwer being put in, and a decree ob- 
1 thing, though they expreſs it after dif- _ tained, a maſter of that court.,cert;hies 
| ferent'manners, | a $2, what is due for principal, intereſt, and 
1 EQUISET UM, - RoxsE-TAlL, in botany, coſts, which is to be paid within the time 
a a genus of thecryptogamia claſs of plants, limited by the deerce, and thereupon the 
1 and order of filices, or ferns; the fruc- eſtate morigaged is to be conveyed. to 
A tifications of which are diſpoſed on an the mortgager, "otherwiſe for. detaultrof 
A | oblong ſpike, and are of an orbicula® payment, the mortgager is decreed to be 
p figure, dividing in various angles from forecloſed rom all equity of redemption, 
y the baſe. The plant itſelf "conſiſts 'of and abſolutely to convey the mortgaged 
e jointed ſtalks, in ſome ſimple, in others premiſes to the mortgagee. See the ar- 
| branched; producing ſetæ, or ſmaller ticle Moran. 3 
it _ . diviſions, of the ſame ſtructure with the EqQuiTY: alfa frequently ſignifies the court . 
8 larger ones. 5 of chancery, where controverſes are 
Horſe- tail is accounted vulnerary, and determined according to the ea rules 
* aſtringent, and therefore preſeribed in of equity and conſcience, by mitigating 
id hemorrhages, and injuries of the kidneys the rigor of the common Jawz- though 
8 and bladder. even by the common and ſtatute Jaw 
"2 FUT V, in a general ſenſe, the virtue of there is alſo an equity. See the article 
1 treating all other men according to CHANCERY, . 
he common reaſon and juſtice, or as we FEquitas ſequitar legem, is an old maxim 
would be gladly treated ourſelves, when in law, but from the great increaſe gi ſuits 
_ we underſtand aright what is our due. in chancery, ſome have thought fit to 
it, Equity is ſaid to be of two kinds, the one give it this conſtruction, that in all 
re of which abridges, and takes from the cauſes, after a, man hath been at Jaw, 
ro? letter of the law, whilſt the other en- be muſt go to equity. $068 e 
els larges, and adds thereto. The firſt is a EQUIVALENT, an appellation. given to 
= correction of the law, generally made things which agree in nature, or other 
nd in that part wherein it fails, or is too . circumſtances, as force, virtue, Sc. 
ſevere, as where it is enacted that who» EQUIVOCAL TERMs, or WORDS, among 
ſoever commits ſuch a thing ſhall be logicians, are thoſe which have a doubt- 
deemed a felon, and ſuffer death: here, ful, or double meaning. 
if a madman, or.an infant, that has no According to Mr. Locke, the doubtfol- 
diſcretion commit the ſame, they ſhall neſs and NN of words has its 
' not be deemed felons, nor ſuffer death cauſe more in the ideas themſelves, than 
for it; and where a perſon, to ſave his in any incapacity of the 8 to ſigniſy 
life, kills another that aſſaults him, them; and might be avoided, Would 
' tho" in general all killing is felony, this, people always uſe the ſame term to de- 
ters by the law of reaſon; will be excuſed. . note the ſame idea, or colleQiqn of ideas - 
ere + The other equity is defined to be an but, adds he, it is hard to and a diſcourſe 
See extenſion of the words of the law to on any ſubject where this.is the caſey, a2 
; caſes unexpreſled, yet having the ſame practice which can only be 3 to 
n 1s reaſon: as for example, the ſtatute which folly, or great diſnoneſty; ſince à man, 
are orndains, that in an action of debt againſt in making up his accompts, might With 10 
ver. + executors, he that appears by diſtreſs as much fairneſs uſe the numeral cha- 
the hall anſwer; this, by equity, extends to racters ſometimes for one, ſometimes for 
Jled adminiſtrators, for ſuch. of them as ap- _..anothec colleQion. of units. 
her, pears firſt ſhall, by the equity of the ſaid EQUiVoCAL ACTION is, where the effect 
it is 2, anſwer, becauſe they are of the like is of a different kind from the cauſe pro- 
eien m ĩ˙· ̃ - - SAI oh . 
ar- Teviry of: redemption, in cur law, is ar- EQUIVQCAL CAUSE. See CAUSE, 
ws plied to'- mortgages,” as where money EQUIVOCAL GENERATION, by pro- 
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duktion of animals, without the inter- 
* courſe between tlie ſexes, by the influence 
1 Ape * 6. b plan * 
Th vocal generation of plants, is 
+ their . without ſeed, in the or- 
1 dinary courſe of nature. See the article 
| bs my ny | | 
iis Kind of generotion is now quite 
= exploded by the learned. Mr. Ray is 
clearly of opinion, that there is no {ſuch 
| thing as ſpontaneous or equivocal ge- 
neration; but that all animals are the 
iſſue of parents of the ſame ſpecies with 
themſelves; and with him agree Redi, 
— er and Liſter. This laſt au- 
thor hath fully refuted the vulgar notion, 


' 


that horſe-hairs, thrown into water, will 
\* become animated bodies; by ſhewing, that 


appearances of this kind are hair - worms 


| 
bred in the bodies of other' inſets, and 
4 rticularly of the common black beetle. 
QUIVOCATION, in ethics, the crime 
5 of wilfully ufing equivocal terms. Sete 
che article EQ uIvoc I. 
EQUULEUS, or EcuvLevs, in antiquity, 
à kind of rack uſed for extorting a con- 
feſſion, at firſt chiefly practiſed on ſlaves, 
but afterwards. made uſe of againſt the 
_ chriſtians, 
The equuleus was made of wood, hav- 
ing holes at certain diſtances, with a 
ſcrew, by which the criminal was ſtretch- 
ed to the third, ſometimes to the fourth, 
or fifth holes, his arms and legs hein 
- faſtened on the equuleus with cords z-a 
| thus was hoiſted aloft, and extended in 
ſuch a mariner, that all his bones were 
diflocated. In this ſtate red hot plates 
were applied ta his body, and he was 
goaded in the ſides with an inſtrument 
4 called ungula. Fa IB 
„ in aftronomy, a conſtellation 
of the northern hemiſphere; whoſe ſtars, 
according to Ptolemy, and Tycho's ca- 
talogues, are four, but in Mr, Flam- 
HORSE, 1n * 
afticle HoRsE. 5 * 2 
ERANARCHA, a public officer among 
the antient Greeks, whoſe buſineſs was 


| g for — — Cornelius 
2 „in his life of Epaminondas, de- 
ſe the office thus; when any perſon 
was reduced to poverty, taken captive, 
or had a daughter to marry, which he 
_ could not effect for want of money, Cc. 
the eranarcha called an aſſembly of 
friends and neighbours, and taxed each 
rx according to his means and eſtate, to cone 
tribute towards his relief, 


. U 1 FER R 
ERANTRHEMUM, in » © genus of 
the diandria-monogynia claſs of plants, 


-  toprefide over, and direct, the alms and 


* 


the calyx of which is a quinqueſid, tu · 
bular, very narrow, ere, ſhort, acu - 
minated and permanent perianthium, 
the corolla is funnel · ſha ped, the tube fili- 
form, and the ſtigma ſingle. 

ERASED, in heraldry, che ſame with 

- arrache. See article ARRACHE'E, 

- It alſo denotes parts of animals torn, not 
cut off, from the part to which nature 
fixed them. | | 15 

ERECT Towns, ſuch as grow upright 
without hanging or reclining the head. 

Ses the article FLOWER, 

ERECT DIAL. See the article DIAL. 
ERECT-VISION. See VISION. 
ERECTION, in a general ſenſe, the art 
of raiſing op elevating any thing, as the 
erection of a 1 Se. 
ERECT10N is alſo uſed in a figurative ſenſe, 
as the erection of a biſhoprick, mar. 
quilate, &c. tarly no 1 
ERECTION is particularly uſe medi- 
cal writers, for the ſtate of the ks when 
ſwelled and diſtended by the action of the 

--muſcles called ereftores, See the articles 
PENIS and ERECTOR, 

There is alſo an erection of the clitoris, 
"which is performed by muſcles for that 

- purpoſe, called alſo eteclores. See the 

articles ERECTOR and CLITORIs. 
De Graaf aſſigns two kinds of veſſels 
with its muſcles, for the performance of 
this office; the nerves, by which the ani- 

mal ſpirits flow into its membranous 
parts, and render them more rigid and 
tumid, and the arteries 5 blood 
to diſtend the corpora cavernoſa. 

ERECTOR CLiTOR1s, in anatomy, one 

of the two muſcles of the clitoris that 
ſerve for its erection. 


The erectores of the elitoris ariſe from | 


the oſſu iſchii, and are inſerted into the 
| corpora cavernoſa. 


ERECTOR PENIS, one of the two muſcles | 


of the penis, that ſerve for its erection. 
Theſe ariſe on each fide from the oſſa 
' Iſchii between the tubercle of this bone 
and the beginning of the corpus caver- 
noſum, and each of them is inſerted into 
the corpus cavernofum of its own fide. 
' Theſe muſcles when they act together, 
- preſs the veins of the back of the penis 
againſt the offa pubis, by which they 
prevent the reflux of blood from the 
penis z and conſequently when at the 
— — 
into the part ie arteries, A 
get back this way, the n becomes 
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EREMIT, or. HaaMHr. See HRurr, 
EREMITA, the HRulr, in zoology, a 
' ſpecies of 
and the right claw the larger. See the 


gill, with a long ſoft tail, 


article SQUILL. * 1 
Authors call it cancellus, or the little 


erab, as being only two inches and a 


half in length.  - | 
a kind of bole. See the article BoLE. - 


ERFURT, a large and beautiful city of 


Upper Saxony, in Germany, capital of 
uringia, and ſubje& to the elector of 

Mentz: eaſt long. 11 6“, north lat. 
6 | 


F 


26 N b — 
ERGO T, in farriery, is a flub, like a 


piece of ſoft horn, about the bigneſs of 


* 


[ 1123 „ Ni 
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ia claſs of plants; the 


Corolla whereof conſiſts of a ſingle, un- 


—_— _ the tube is ovato-cylindric, 
of the length of the cup, and reflected; 
and the limb is plane, and divided into 
fave ſegments; the fruit conſiſts of bilo- 


cular capſules, ſurrohnded by the cup; 


the ſeeds are numerous and ſmall. 


ERETRIAN EARTH, in natural hiſtory, ERIOCAULON, in botany, a genus of 
- the triandria trigynia claſs of plants, the 
general corolla of which is uniform and 


convex 5 the partial flower conſiſts of 
three lanceolated, obtuſe, hairy petals, 
narrow at the baſe, where they all three 
unite into one ſtyliſorm hairy pedicle: 
the cup changes into a capſule, and con- 
tains a ſingle ſeed winged with down, 


a cheſnut, -placed behind and below the ERIOCEPHALUS, in botany, a genus 


paſtern-joint, and commonly hid under 
the tuft of the fet-lock, , A 

To diſergot, or to take it out, is done 
by cleaving it to the quick, with an in- 


| cifion-knife, in order to pull up a bladder 


full of water, that lies covered with the 
ergot, This operation is ſearce ever 


rformed in France, but in Holland tis 


frequently performed upon all four legs, 
with intent to prevent watery ſores, and 
other foul] ulcers. 


« 


ticle HEATH. 


ERICHTHONIUS, in aſtronomy, 4 con · 


ſtellation more uſually called auriga. See 
the article Aux IG. 


ERIDANUS, in aſtronomy, a oonſtellation 


of the ſyngeneſia polygamia neceſſaria 
claſs of — the cd anew flower of 
which is radiated ;' the proper herma- 
phrodite one is funnel-ſhaped ; the fe- 
male ones, being five in number, are li- 

lated in the radius 1 there is no peri- 
carpium : the ſeed of the hermaphrodite 
produces no fruit; the ſeed of the female 


is ſingle, roundiſh, naked, and placed 


vertically. 


| . ERIOFHORUM, in botany, a genus of 
ERICA, HEATH, in botany. See the ar- 


the triandria monogynia claſs of plants, 
without any flower petals: the cup is a 
ſpike imbrieated with eval, and oblon 
ſquamæ; the ſeed. is a"triquetrous an 
acuminated feed, furniſhed with hairs 
longer than the ſpike. Ae 


of the ſouthern hemiſphere ; containing, ERIVAN, a city of Perſia, on the fron- 


according to different authors, 19, 30, 


or even 63 ftars. 


ERIE, a vaſt lake to the weſtward of Pen- 


ſylvania, in North America, ſituated be- - ERKELENS,: à city of We 


tween $02 and 879 weft long. and between 
41% and 427 north lat. | 8 


tiers of Turky, ſituated on the ſouth 
end of a lake of the ſame name: eaſt 
long. 459, north lat, 40% WW). 
lia, in 
Juliers : 


Germany, ten miles north 
eaſt long. 67, north lat. 516. 


ERIGERON, swr PLEABANR;' in ERMIN, ermineum, in zoology, i a' ſpecies : 


botany, à genus of the ſyngeneſia poly- 
gamia 10 perflua claſs of plants, the com- 


pound flower \whereof is radiated; the 


| IEG hermaphrodite one infundibuli- 
orm; and the female flower is ligulated, 
linear, and ſubulated: The fruit has no 


pericarpium, the cup is connivent 2 the 


ſeeds of the hermaphrodite flower are ob- 


long, ſmall, and crowned with long down. ERrmtn, in heraldry, is always ar 


of - muttela, with narrow ears, and of 
the 6ze of the weaſel. See MusrELA. 

The whole body of the ermin is of a 
pure ſnow - white, except the tip of the 
tail, which is of a deep black; and ſome 


| ſpots of avgreyiſh yellow about the head 


and ſhoulders. Its fur is much valued. 
See the article FUR, ANI 4 
An _ 


This plant is a diuretie, and promotes fable, that is, a white field, or fur, with 


the menſes'y the ſmell of it drives way 
flies, and kills lice and other lie vermin. 


ERINAC EUS, in roology, the name by 
which- authors call the bedge-hog. See: 
the article HEDGE-nvc | EV 

RINGO, in botany, -the engliſh 
the eryngium. See ERvNoIUM, | - 


rect ur bong a gens of th au. 


8 A 


# 


hae of: 


"black»ſpats. T beſe ſpots are not of any 
determinate number, but may be more 
or leſs, at the pleaſure of be painter, 2 


te ſkins are thought not to heinaturally = 


ſo ſpotted; but ſerving. for lining the 
garments. of great pertons, the: furtiers 


were wont, in order to add to their - 


beauty, to ſow. bits:of the black tails 8 


8 


. = 


the creatures that -produce them, upon 
the white of their ſkin, to render them 
the more conſpicuous, which alteration 
Was introduced into armoury. See plate 
LXXXVIII. fig. 4. W 21 


. -Ermain, or Ears or CORN; an order of 


knights in France, (inſtituted by Francis 
the laſt of that name,, duke 6f Britany. 
This order was fo called on account that 
the collar of it was made up of ears of 
corn, lying athwart one another in ſaltier, 
bound together, both above and below, 
each ear being croſſed twice, the whole 
of gold. To this collar there hung a Jxtle 
white beaſt, called an ermin, rughing 


over a bank of graſs, diverſified with - 


flowers. 
ERMINE;, or croſs ermin&, is one compoſed 
of four ermin ſpots, placed as repreſented 
in plate LXXXVIII, fig. 5. 5 
It is to be obſerved, that the colours in 
theſe arms, are not to be expreſſed, be- 


cauſe neither this croſs nor theſe arms 


can he of any other colour but white and 
e ö 2 
ERrmMINES are, by ſome engliſh writers, 
held to be the reverſe of erminẽ, that is, 
white ſpots on a black field, and yet the 
French uſe no ſach word, but call this 
black powdered with white contre ermin, 
which is very proper, as it denotes the 
- reverſe of ermin. 'See the article ERMIN, 
ERMINITEs ſhould ſignify little ermines, 
but it is otherwiſe ; for it expreſſes a 


white field powdered with black, only - 


that every ſuch ſpot hath a little red bair 
on each. | | 
Erminites alſo ſignify a yellow field 


powdered with black, which the French - 


a—_— much better by or ſemee d'ermine 


ſable. KEY 
EROSION, | among phyſicians, denotes 
much the ſame with corroſion, only in a 
ſtronger degree. See the articles Cok- 

ROSION and CORROSIVES. 


-EROTIC, in general, any thing relating 


to the paſſion love. 


Phyſicians take notice of the erotie de- 
lirium, or that melancholy occafioned by 


exceſſive love. 


-ERPACH, a city of Franconia, in Ger- 


many, capital of a county of the ſame 


nme, and ſituated thirty miles ſouth eaſt 


+... of PFrancfort : eaſt long. 89 507, north 
2 lat. 49 42. 6 


don the coaſt of Avex in Africa: eaſt 
long. 39, north lat. 17. . 

© ERRANT, or Irix EAN, is a title tha 
is applied to juſtices that go the cir- 
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ERRAT A, a liſt of the errors or faulte 
in the. imprefſion of a book, generally 
placed at the beginning thereof. 
ERRATIC, in general, ſomething that 
wanders, or is not regular: hence it is, 
the planets are called erratic ſtars; as 
'+ thoſe, fevers, which ohſerve no regular 
periods, are denominated erratic fevers. 
ERRHINES, i in pharmacy, medi- 
eines Which, when ſnuſfed- up the noſe, 
promote a diſcharge of mucus from that 
The excretion of thé mucovs lymph is 
excellently promoted by errhines and 
ſternutatories, the former of which ſtimu- 
late the pituitary coats but gently, where. 
as the latter more forcibly ſtimulate them, 
to an excretory motion. See the article 
| STRRNUTATORY., D : 
Among the milder kind of the errhines. 
we may reckon. marjoram, baſilicon, 
thyme, hyſſop, ſa voty, marum ſyriacum, 
the tops of origanum, flowers of lilies 
of the valley, and benjamin, the reſin of 
4.4 22 fine raſpings of aloes wood, 
- dry volatile ſalt of ſal-ammoniac per- 
- fumed with oil of marjoram, as alſo 
white vitriol. On the contrary, violent 
errhines are euphorbium, the powder of 
white hellebore, and, in a milder degree, 
ſeveral ſorts of ſnuffs, precipitate mercury, 
and pepper. 
Errhines are more friendly to the con- 
ſtitution and nerves than ſternutatories, 
by theĩs ſubtile, acrid, and volatile (alt, 
ntly ſtimulating the pituitary mem- 
ne, and drawing the muctd humour 
from it. They are alſo much ſafer than 
ſternutatories, in their effects. | 
Errhines prepared of cephalic herbs are 
of ſingular ſervice in oppreſſive pains of 
the head, a hemicrania, lethargic diſ- 
orders, weakneſſes of memory, ſtuffings 
of the head. and coryza, mucous de- 
fluxions of the eyes, drowſineſs, vertigoes, 
and in caſes where the malignant hu- 
mours, generated by the lues venerea, 
are lodged in the membranes of the noſ- 
trils. l uin | 
ERROUR, or Easox, in philoſophy, 2 
- miſtake of our judgment, giving aſſent to 
that which is not true. | 
Mr. Locke reduces the cauſe of error to 
- --theſe four, firſt; want of proofs z ſecond 
Ip, Want of ability to uſe them; third'y, 
want of will to uſe them; and, fourth, 
vrong meaſures of probability. 6 A 
That great writer-obſerves upon the 1 
of theie cauſes of error, that the great 4 
part of mankind want conveniences an 


cute, and allo to bailiffs at large. opportunities of making experiments ard 


- obſeryation? 
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the teſtimonies of others, being preven 

by then of their condition. Upon 
the ſecond of theſe cauſes he obſerves, 
that there are many who from the ſtate 
of their condition, might beſtow time in 
collecting proofs, but yet are not able to 
carry a train of conſequences. in their 
heads, nor weigh exactly the-preponde- 
rancy of contrary proofs and teſtimonies, 
merely from the difference in-.mens un- 
derſtandings, apprehenſions, and reafon- 
ings. Thirdly, he remarks, that though 
ſome have opportunities and leiſure: e- 
nough, and want neither parts, learning, 
nor other helps, that they never come to 
the knowlege of ſeveral truths within 
their reach, either upon the account of 


- their attachment to-plsaſure or buſineſs ; 


and otherwiſe. becauſe of their lazineſs or 
averſion to ſtudy, The fourth cauſe of 


error, Viz. wrong meaſures of probabi- 


lity, he imputes, 1. To the practice of 
taking-for principles propoſitions that are 


not in themſelves certain and evident, 


but, on the contrary, doubtful and falſe. 
2. To received hypotheſes. 3. Predomi- 
nant paſſions or inclinations. And, 4. 
To authority, or the giving up our aſ- 
ſent to the common received opinions 
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| - obſervations themſelves, or of — 


ERUDITIO 
five acquaintance with books, eſpecially - - 
ſuch as treat of the belles lettres. . 
ERUPTION, in medicine, a ſudden and 


either of our friends or party, neighbours 


or country. | 
The cauſes of errors in philoſophy, or 
the reaſons why all former philoſophers 
have through fo many ages erred, ac- 
cording tolord Bacon, aretheſe following, 


1. Want of times ſuited to learning. 2. 


The little labour beſtowed upon natural 


philoſophy. 3. Few entirely addicted to 


natural philoſophy. 3. The end of the 
ſciences wrong fixed. 5. A wrong way 


. Choſen, 6. The negleR of experiments. 


7. Regard to antiquity and authority, 
8. Admiration of the works in uſe. 9. 


The artifice of teachers and writers in the 
ſciences, 10. Oftentatious promiſes of 


the moderns. 11. Want of propoſin 
worthy taſks, 12 Superſtition and zeal 


being oppoſite to natural philoſophy, as 
thinking \philofophy dangerous, on ac- 


count of the ſchool- theology; from the 


opinĩon that deep natural enquiries ſhould 


ſubvert religion. 13. Schools and aca- 
demies proving unfavourable to philoſo- 


phy. 14. Want of rewards. | And, 15. 
Deſpair and the ſuppoſition of impoſſi- 


bility, 


pleading, or' in a proceſs, whereupon a 


writ of error is brought to remedy this 


Vol. II, 


Scabby ERUPTIONS in the heads of chil- 


_ 


Exror, in law, is a fault committed in 
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+ overſight ; and a.writ of this kind alſo 
lies to redreſs falſe jadgments, given. in 
any court of record, There is likewiſe 
à A-Writ of error to reverſe a fine or re- 
coveries. | 15 
ERUC A, the CATERPILLAR, in zaoology. 
See the article CATERPILLAR, h 
ERUCa, the WHITE-ROCKET, in botany, 


a ſpecies of braſſica, with lyrate leaves, 
hairy ſtalks, and ſmooth pods. See the 


article BRASSICA, Dh 
ERUCTA TIONS, in medicine, are the 


effect of flatulent foods, and the crudities 
thence ariſing. See FLATULENCY, 
N eruditio, denotes an exten · 


copious excretion of humours, as pus or 
blood : it ſignifies alſo the ſame with ex- 


. anthema, any breaking out, as the puſ- 
tules of the plague, ſmall-pox, meaſles, 


Se. See the article EXaNTHEMA, c. 
The peſtilent eruptions are ſpots of a 


purple or red colour; or they are black, 


or of a violet colour : commonly they are 
of a round figure, ſometimes broad, or 


of an oblong or ſome other ſhape: they 
ſhew themſelves in the ſkin up and down 
See the articles -PLAGUE, | 


the body, 
Busso, CARBUNCLA, &c, | 
Spots of a purple, black, greeniſh, or 
violet colour, at whatever time they ap- 
pear, are always fatal ſigns, 


drerf, See the articles CRUsSTA LAc- 
TEA, and ACHOR., 


The heads of children are often troubled | 


with ſcabby eruptions : theſe are expelled 


by the benefit of nature; and before the 
eruption, the child is often froubled with 
epileptic fits from the irritation of the 


morbific matter, If the humour ſtrike in, 
either ſpontaneouſly, or by improper ap- 


_ plications ; or if the exanthemata are of 
a blackiſh coldur, they are very danger- 
ous, and the child generally falls into an 


aſthma, or a fatal epilepſy, 3 

Harris preſcribes the teſtaceous powders 
for infants in this caſe, Heifter, if the 
child is ſuſpe&ed of the venereal. diſeaſe, 
would have à grain or two of mercurius 


duleis added with gentle purges between 


whiles, eſpecially it the body is not looſe, 
Externally, nothing of ſulphur or mer- 


cury ſhould be applied, or repellent lo- - 
tions, or any cold thing. To mollify - 


the ſcabs, freſh butter or calves marcow, 


or cream, is ſufficient. This caſe often 
proves obſtinate, and then thenurſe ſhould 
e 8 _ 
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long, linear, four-cornered pod, conſiſt- 


. 


obſerve a ſtriẽt regimen, uſe a good diet, 
d 


gatives now and then, | 
ERVUM, BiTTER VERCH, a genus of 
the diadelphia-decandria claſs of plants, 
the corolla of which is papilionaceous z 
the vexillum plane, ſlightly turned up, 
and of a roundiſh form; the alæ are 

| obtuſe, and ſhorter by half than the 

vexillum ; the carina is acuminated, and 

ſhorter than the alz : the fruitis a thick, 


knotty, obtuſe and oblong pod, with - 


or a debauch. of drinking ſpirituous li. 


protuberant ſeeds, which are four in 
number, and of a roundiſh figure, This 
plant, abounding with diuretic ſalt, is 
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the blood, and pur - fever t the part affected ſwells a little with 
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oms common in 2 


at pain, and intenſe redneſs, and is be- 
tet with à vaſt number of ſmall puſtles, 


which, when the inflammatien is in. 
+ creaſed, are converted into ſmall bliſters, 


 Themetad dually creeps further an 
further, reads itſelf From os to — 
and is attended with a fever. See the ar- 
ticle Favgn, oo 
There is another fort, though it ſeldom 
happens, commonly ariſingſrom a furfeit, 


quors. A ſmall fever which precedes it, 


is followed preſently by an eruption of 


recommended for the ſtone, — 3 almoſt all over the body, which 


 ERYNGIUM, ER Ixco, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the pentandria-digynia claſs of 
plants, the general corolla of which is 
uniform nd roundifh ; the partial one 
conſiſts of five oblong petals, knotted to- 
ether by a longitudinal line. The fruit 
is of an oval figure, and diviſible in two - 


8 the ſeeds are oblong and toundiſn. 


he root of eryngium is attenuant and 
deobſtruent, and is therefore eſteemed a 
good hepatic, uterine, and nephritic. Its 
whole virtue conſiſts in the external or 
cortical part, 2 | 
ERYSIMUML, HEDGE-MUSTARD, in bo- 
tany, a oe of the tetradynamia-fili- 
quoſa claſs of plants, the corolla whereof 
conſiſts of four oblong, crueiform petals, 
with a very obtuſe point: the fruit is a 


ing of two valves, and divided into two 
cells z the ſeeds are numerous, ſmall, and 
roundiſh, 9 
This plant is recommended ind paralytic 
and epileptic-caſes; it expels poiſon, de- 
ſtroys worms, ſtrengthens the ſtomach, 
and cures vicers of the mouth. 
ERV SIPELAs, in-meditine, an eruption 
of a fiery or acrid humour, from which 
no part of the body is exempted, though 
it chiefly attacks the face. f 
As to the material cauſe of an eryſipelas, 
it ſeems to be of a cauſtic, acrid, and 
putrifying nature; perhaps corrupted 
ile, which, being conveyed into the maſs 
of blood, indiſpoſes the whole nervous 
and vaſcular ſyſtems, and excites a fever, 
til it is at laſt driven out to the ſurface 
of the body. Perſons of a ſanguine habit, 
Poung people, and 4 women, are 
- Moſt ſubject to it; and all hot things, 
+ © violent paſſions, and whatever occaſions 
- - other inflanimunions, likewiſe give riſe to 
this. See the article INFLAMMATION .-! \ 
The patient is t#ken ſuddenly, whilſt he 


is in che open air, with chilneſs, a ſhiver- 
. e 


U 


\ 


ook like the ſtings of nettles, and ſome- 
times riſe up into bladders : preſently they 


g0 awa Fe with an- itching ſcarce 


tolerable ; but as often as they are ſcratch - 
ed they appear again. 

This diſtemper has à great affinity with 
- peſtilential fever, as it is attended with 


moſt of the ſymptoms in that cafe « but 


this is to be uijderſtood of the wort kind 


of eryſipelas, On the third and fourth 


day, the malignant matter is thrown out 
on the ſurface of the hody, and then the 
ſymptoms a little abate, There is often 
a pain, redneſs, and tumour in the in- 
guinal glands, from whence the matter, 
of a hot, fiery quality, deſcends to the 
feet, If the heed 4 attacked, the paro- 
tid glands are affected; if the breaſt, the 


- axillary, The mammary and axilla 


glands are not ſeldom ulcerated, and af- 
te& the joints with a virulent corruption; 


and likewiſe, as. in the plague, there is 


nothing more dangerous than the ex- 
pelled matter te return back from the 
ſurface of the body to the inward parts. 

In ſome, eſpecially young perſons, the 
matter is not ſo violent, nor the fever ſo 
great: the glands remain unaffected, and 
the eruption happens on the ſecond day. 
This is not at all dangerous: In chil- 
dren, the umbilical region generally ſuf- 
fers, with a fatal event. In a day or two 
the tumor ſubſides, the heat and pain 


* 


ceaſe, the roſy colour turns yellow, the 


cuticle breaks, and falls off in ſcales, the 
danger is over. When the erylipelas is 
large, deep, and falls upon a part of ex- 
quiſite ſenſe, the patient is not very ſafe; 
hut if the red colour changes into black 
and blue, it will end in a mortification. 
If the inflammation cannot he diſcuſſed, 
it will ſuppurate, and bring on fiſtulas 
and a gangrene: when the patient 1s ca. 
cochymical, the leg will ſometimes ſwell 
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which is generally attended with diffi- 


calty of breathing, ſometimes a delirium, 
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ſometimes with fleepineſs 3; and this in 


ſeven days time. 8 
Let the patient's diet be water-grue! 
barley-broth, with roaſted apples. If he 
drinks any beer, let it be very ſmall, and 
let him keep out of bed ſome hours in a 
day. The medicinal writers do not agree 
in their opinidns, concerning purging in 
the cure of the eryſipelas; but what th 


deliver upon this ſubjeR, is full of doubt- 


ings and uncertainties, and that at a point 
time when the diſtemper is moſt dan- 
gerous and threatning: however it is the 
general opinion in this caſe, that it is a 
right practice, more eſpecially if the head 
is affected with an eryſipelas, and there 
comes upon it a coma, a delirium, or 
convulſions, wherein the brain is evident- 
ly attacked; then purging is the only in- 
dication that ean afford any hopes of re- 
covering the patient: nor in theſe diffi- 
culties ſhould the matter be delayed till 
the fever is abated, or the humour ſub- 
ſided. Therefore, the beſt practice ap- 
to be that of taking away nine or 


ing giving the patient the common pur- 


* potion. | | 

t vill be ſafeſt to avoid external applica- 
trons, unleſs a powder made of elder- 
flowers and- liquorice ſprinkled on the 


part; or lime-water mixt with a fourth _ 


part of ſpirit of wine and camphor, dip- 
pin ; 4 — cloth in it ſeveral times 
oubled, and applying it hot to the part. 
An infuſion of K 27405 4 

and fennel-ſeed, drank in the manner of 
tea is uſeful to expel the morbific mat- 
ter. If the diſeaſe does not yield to the 
firſt bleeding, let it be repeated. If that 
will not do, let it be reiterated twice 
more, one day being interpoſed between. 
On the days free from bleeding, preſcribe 
a clyſter of milk, and ſyrup e 
alſo the cooling emulſion and juleßp. 


urner commends much a mixture of 


ol. ſambuein. and aqua calcis, with ſome 
ſpirit of wine camphorated. A cata- 
— of cow's dung is very good to caſe 
e pain, . b 

In a ſymptomatic eryſipelas, the follow- 
ing kiniment is good: R Ol. ſambucin. 
iv. tenueor. ana 
ſhaked well in a phial till they unite in 
an ointment, . Re 

In a ſcorbutic eryſipelas, beſides exter- 
mals, ſudorifics are to be given; as Rob. 


lor 


„ 


' ten ounces of blood, and the next morn- 


cordium, elder-flowers, 


„. m. let them be 


n 
* 1 


i; of 


ſal; armon. cochlear, Sr. 


ERY THRINA, con AI- Tant, in botany, 


a genus of the diadelphia-decandria claſs 
of plants, the corolla of which is papilig. 


naceous, and conſiſts of four 2 the 


fruit is a very long pod, protuberated by | 


the ſeeds, terminating in a ſmall point, 


and conſiſting of one cell; the ſeeds are 
kidney - ſhaped. f n 


ERVTIIRIN Us, in ichthyology, a ſpe- 


cies of ſparus, of a ſtrong and elegant 
red colour, and the iris of the eyes of a 


| fine filver-white z its tail is very much 


forked. See the article SPARUS, 


ERYTHROCY ANEUS, the red and blue 


maccaw, with a wedge-like tail, and the 
ſides of the head naked and rugoſe. 
This bird is undoubtedly, ſays Mr. Ed - 


wards, the firſt of the parrot- Kind; be- 


ing a full yard long, from the point of 


the bill to the end of the tail, and its plu- 
mage adorned with the moſt beautiful 


vafiety of colours. Its head, neck, breaſt, 


delly, thighs, upper part of the back 
and leſſer 8 eathers of the wings, 


are of a very fine bright red, or ſcarlet- 
colour, The quill-feathers of the wings 
are of a very fine blue on their outſides, 
and a faint red on their under ſides; the 


next feathers above them are of a fine 


yellow colour, ſome of them being tip- 
ped with green, as are the blue quills next 


the back ; the lower belly and under fide 


of the tail, are of a beautiful blue, as are 
the ſhort ones on its upper ſide; and its 


long feathers are red tipped with blue. 


See plate XC III. fige 1: 


' ERYTHROIDES, in anatomy, the firſt 
of the, proper tunics or coats which ao t 


the teſticles. See TESTICLE. | 


ERYTHRONIUM, poc's TOOTH-VIO-. 


LET, in botany, a genus of plants be- 
longing to the hexandria - monogynia 
clas : the flower conſiſts of fix oblong and 
lanceolated petals; and the fruit is a ſub- 
globoſe capſule, with three cells, in which 
are contained numerous ovato-acuminat- 
ed ſeeds, 


The root of this plant is recommended 


againſt the colic, epilepſy, and worms z 
it is alſo reckoned a provocative to venery. 


ERYTHROPHTHALMUS, the SARFE, 


or RED EYE, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of, 
cyprinus, with the iris of the eye, all the 
fins, and tail red, See CYPRINUS 
It ſomewhat reſembles the roach, and is 


only ten inches in length. 

ERZERUM, dhe capital of the province 
of Turcomania, or Armenia; eaſt long. 
41, = K Boll 
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of Trebiſond and the Black -ſea, 


- ESCALADE, or SCALADE, in the art of. 


ar. See the article SCALADE. 


ESCAMBIO, or Excams10, the ſame . | n 
ESCHEATOR, in our old cuſtoms, an 


with exchange, See EXCHANGE. 
ESCAPE, in law, a violent or privy eva- 


Hon out of ſome lawful reſtraint, with- 
out being delivered by due courſe of law. 


Tbere are two ſotts of eſcapes, voluntary 
and negligent. Voluntary, when a man 
arreſts another for felony, or other crime, 
and afierwards lets him go freely by con- 
ſent; in which caſe, the party that per- 


-mits ſuch eſcape, is held guilty, commit- 


ted, and muſt anſwer for it. Negligent 
eſcape, on the contrary, is where one is 
-arreſted, and afterwards eſcapes againſt 
the will of the perſon that ar eſted him, 


and is not purſued with freſh ſuit, and 


re- taken before the perſon purſuing hath 


Joſt ſight of him. By ſtat. 8 & g Will. 


III. c. 26. the keepers of priſons, con- 
niving ateſcapes, ſhall forfeit 500 |, and, 
in civil caſes, the ſheriff is anſwerable for 
the debt. 5 


3 EscarE-waRRANT, 2 proceſs which iſſoes 


. out againit'a perſon, committed in the 
' king's bench or fleet priſons, that, with- 


out being duly diſcharged, takes upon 


him to go at large. 


Upon this warrant, which is obtained on | 
oath, a perſon may be apprehended on a 
Sunday. ö a 


ESCHALOT, ch aſcalenica, a ſpecies of 
onion cultivated in gardens, for its uſe in 
cookery, See the article CEA. 


ESCHAR, in ſurgery, the cruſt or ſeab oc- | 


. cafioned by burns or cauſtic medicines. 
See the articles Bukx and CavusTiIC, 
ESCHARA, in botany, a genus of ſea- 
plants, compoſed of a gritty matter, but 


not very hard, of a reticulate texture, 


. and ſometimes diſpoſed in the form of 
leaves, perforated with numerous round- 
#h holes: theſe are ſo equally diſtribut- 
ed, as to give the whole the appearance 
of a net. See plate XCLIT. fig. 2. 

There are ſeveral ſpecies of- eſchara, diſ- 


tinguiſhed from the fucuſes, no leſs by 


their brittleneſs, than by their net-like 

texture. See the article Focus. 
ESCHAROT ICs, in pharmacy, medicines 
which produce eſchars. See ESCHAR, 
SCHE AT, in law, fignifies any lands or 
tenements that uſually fall to a lord with- 

in his manor, by way of forfeiture, or by 


8 general or Ipecia aal. 


n en 83 
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It is a great thoroughfare from Perſia The word eſcheat js ſongetimes. 
- © -- and India to Conffannnople, by the way ſometimes uſed for 


 ESCHRAKITE 


the death of his tenant, without any heirs 
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the place or circuit within which the king 


or other lord is entitled to eſcheats; alio 
for a-writ, to recover the ſame from the 

- perſon in poſſeſſion after - the' tenant's 
eath. D 
officer formerly appointed, in every coun- 
ty, to make inqueſts of eſcheats due to the 
king; but ſince aboliſhing. the court of 
wards, has been laid aſide as uſeleſs, - 

ESCHEVIN, or ECy4Evin.' See Ecngviy, 

S, in matters of religion, 

a ſect of mahometans, who believe that 

man's ſovereign good conſiſts in the con · 
templation of God. They avoid all man- 
ner of vice, and appear always in good 
humour, deſpiſing the ſenſual paradiſe of 
Mahomet. The moſt able preachers, in 
the royal moſques, are of this ſect. 

ESCLAIRCISSEMENT, a french term 
adopted into our language, ſignifying the 
explication or clearing up of ſome difh- 
culty or obſcurity. — 

ESCLATTE“, in heraldry, fignifies a thing 
forcibly broken, or rather a- ſhield that 
has been broken. and ſhattered with the 
ſtroke of a battle - ag. 

ESCORT, in the art of war, the ſame with 
convoy. See the article Convoy, 

ESCROW, among lawyers, a deed deli- 
vered to a third perſon, to be the deed of 
the party making it upon a ſuture con- 

dition, that when a certain thing is per- 
formed, it ſhall be delivered to the party 

to whom it was made, to take effect as 
the deed of the perſon firſt delivering it. 

ESCUAGE, in our old cuſtoms, a kind of 
knight · ſervice, called ſervice of the ſhield, 
by whic., the tenant was bound to follow 

his lord to the wars at bis own. charge. 

It is alſo uſed for a ſum of money paid to 
the lord, in lieu of ſuch ſervice; or even 
for a reaſonable aid, levied by the lord 
upon his tenants who held by the knight's 
ſervice. dd | 

ESCULENT, an appellation given to ſuch 

plants, or the roots of them, as may be 

eaten; ſuch are beets, carrots, arti- 

+ choaks, leeks, onions, parſneps, potatoes, 
radiſhes, ſcorzonera, &c, See the articles 
BEET, CARROT, Ce. 

ESCULUS,: the. HORSE-CHESNUT), a genus 
of trees, belonging to the heptandria- 
monogynia claſs of plants; its flower con- 
ſiſts of five roundiſſi petals; and the fruit 
is a roundiſh, echinated, and coriaceous 

. capſule, with only one cell, in which are 
contained two roundiſh ſeeds, tho ſome- 


vi 
mes only one. FSCU- 


Points of an ESCUTCHEON. 
Quartering of an ESCUTCHEON, 


4 4 99 N 
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| the king of Spain, 
twenty-one m -welt.of Madrid ; 
being one of the largeſt and moſt beauti- 
ful in the world. It has eleven thouſand 
windows, fourteen thouſand doors, one 


thouſand eight hundred pillars, ſeventeen * 


cloyſters or piazzas, and twenty-two 
courts; with every convenience and or- 
nament that can render a place agreeable 
in ſo hot a climate, as an extenſive park, 
groves, fountains, caſcades, grottos, &c, 


ESCUTCHEON,, or SCUTCREON, in he- 


raldry, is derived from the french eſcuſſor, 
and that from the latin ſcutum, and fig- 
nifies the ſhield whereon coats of arms are 


| N Wk 


oft nations, of the remoteſt antiquity, 


were wont to have their. ſhields diſtin- 


guiſhed by certain marks painted on them; 
and to have ſuch on their ſhields was a 
token of, honour, none being permitted 
to have them till they had performed ſome 
honourable action. a 

The eſcutcheon, as uſed at preſent, is 
ſquare, only rounded off at the bottom. 
As to the bearings or ſhields, they might 
at firſt be arbitrary, according to the 
fancy of the bearer; but, in proceſs of 
time, they came to be the gift of kings and 
generals, as the reward of honourable 
actions. | | | 


ESCUTCHEON of pretence, that on which a 


man carries his wife's coat of arms 5 be- 
ing an heireſs, and having iſſue by her, 
It is placed over the coat of the huſband, 
who thereby ſhews forth his pretenſions 
to her lands. See the article HEIRESs. 


See the 
the article QUARTERING. | 


ESDRAS, the name of two apocryphal 


books, uſually bound up with the ſerip- 


See PoINT. 


\ ESCURTAL, a palat N. 
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e country of North. America, fita- 


| 1 10 een 599 and 80. weſt long. and 


* 
* 


- 


— 


by the Atlantic ocean, on. the eaſt 3 by 
the 


between 500 and 64 north lat. 


: / ' : " 


It is bounded by Hudſon's firaits, which 
ſeparate it from Greenland, on the north; 


river and bay of St, Lawrence, on the 


ſouth-eaſt ; and by Hudſon's bay, on the 


R E 
ESLINGEN, an imperial city of Swabia, 


in 


* 
- 


Germany, ſeven. miles ſouth-eaſt. of 
Stu tgar d . ' 


. 


ESLIRASS, in law, perſons particulaaly 


appointed or choſen to impannel juries. 
ESN 


EC, in law, a private prerogative, al- | 
lowed to the eldeſt coparcener, where an 
_ eſtate is deſcended to daughters for want 


of an heir male, to chooſe firſt, after the 


eſtate of idheritance is divided, _ © 
It has been alſo extended to the eldeſt fon 


and his iſſue, holding firſt, this right be- 


4 


ing jus primogenituræ. 
OX, in ichthyology, a \genus of mala- 


brane of the gills contains from twelve to 


coptyrygrous ſhes, wherein the mem 


_ fourteen oſſicles or little bones, and there 
is a fin on the back very near the tail. 


To this genus belong the lucius or 


pike 
the acus or needle-fiſh, and the greateſt 


e 


ſquamoſe acus, See Lucius and Acus. 
SPALIERS, in gardening, are _— 
trees planted about a nh ga 


plantation, or in hedges, ſo as to incloſe 


quarters or ſeparate parts of a garden; 
_ and are trained up regularly to a lattice 


of wood-work in a cloſe hedge, for the | 


defence of tender plants againſt the in- 


juries of wind and weather, They are of 
admirable uſe and beauty in a kitchen- 


tures, They were always excluded the 


jewiſh canon, and are too abſurd to be 
admitted as canonical by the papiſts them · 


ſelves. The firſt book is chiefly hiſtorical, 


giving an account of the return 'of the 
Jews from the babyloniſh . captivity, 
and the building of the ſecond temple ; 


the ſecond is written in the prophetical . 


way, pretending to viſions and revela- 
— but ſuch as are extremely ridicu- 
ous, | 


ESK, a river which forms part of the 


boundary between. England and Scot- 


land; and, running from north-eaſt to 


ſouth-weſt, falls into the Solway-frith : 
it gives name to the country of Eſkdale. 


ESKIMAUX, ſometimes called New Bri- 


tain, and Terra de Labrador, is an ex- 


% 


a ſtrong moiſt ſoil, ſhould begrafied upon 


beſt ſort 


garden, ſerving not only to ſhelter the 
tender plants, but ſcreen them from the 
fight of perſons in the walks, 


be trees chiefly planted for eſpaliers, = 


are apples, pears, and ſome. plums :. ſome 
ogy apples graſted upon paradiſe · ſtocks; 
ut, as theſe are of ſhort duration, it is 


ſtocks, or upon what the gardeners call 


dutch- ſtocks; which will both cauſe them 


to bear ſooner, and prevent their 


growe 
ing too, luxuriant. The beſt kind of 
apples for this purpoſe, are the golden 


pippen, nonpareil, rennete, Cc. and the 
pear, are the jargonelle, blan - 
quette, Cc. Theſe laſt, if defigned for 


uince-ſtocks ; but, if for a dry ſoil, upon 
ree-ſtocks. W | 0 
While the trees are young, it will he ſuf - 


ficient to drive. a- few (takes into the 


ground 


a 9 1 * * * 
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better to plant thoſe grafted upon crab- 


3 


n n 


* 
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on each fide of them; faſtening ESQUINANCY, in medicine, See the ar- 
branches-to'theſe in an hotizontal po-  ticle 1 8 | 
fition, as they are produced. This me- ESQUIRE, armiger, was antiently the per- 


thod will do for the three firſt years; 
after which an eſpalier ſhould be made of 
aſh-poles, whereof there muſt be two 
ſorts, larger and ſmaller ; the former to 
be driven upright into the ground a foot 
aſunder, and the latter, or lender poles, 


to be nailed acroſs theſe, at about nine 


inches. Some prefer to this another ſort of 
eſpalier, made of ſquare timber cut to any 


"ſize; theſe are, indeed, more fightly, but 


withal vaſtly more expenſive. 

Wen the eſpalier is thus framed, the 
branches are to be faſtened to it with ofter- 
twigs ; obſerving to train them in an ho- 
rizontal poſition, and at equal diſtances. 
Fruit trees thus managed, are preferable 
to any others ; not only as bearing better 
taſted fruit, but as taking up very little 
room in a garden, ſo as to be leſs hurtful 
to plants which grow in the quarters, 

ESPAULE and EsyAULEMENT. See the 
articles EPAULE and EPAULEMENT. 


ESPERIE, a city of Hungary, forty miles 


north of Tockay ; it is remarkable for 
its ſalt mines. | | 
ESPLANADE, in fortification, the ſlop- 
ing of the parapet of the covered way to- 
wards the campaign, See PARAPET and 
CAMPAIGN, * 
It is the ſame with glacis, but begins to 
be antiquated, and is more properly the 
empty ſpace betwixt a citadel and the 
houſes of a town, commonly called a 
place of arms. See FORTIFICATION, 
CoveRrT-warY, GLACis, and CITADEL, 
ESPLEES, in law, the general products 
which lands yield, or the profit or com- 
modity-that is to be taken or made of a 
thing ; as of a common, the taking of 
graſs by the mouths of the beaſts that 
common there ; of an advowſon, taking 
of tythes by the parſon; of wood, the 
ſelling of wood; of an orchard, ſelling 
the fruit growing there; of a mill, the 
taking of toll, Sc. 7 
Theſe and ſuch · like iſſues are termed eſ - 
plees. In a writ of right of land, ad- 
vowſon, c. the demandant muſt allege 
in his count, that he er his anceſtors took 
the eſplees of the thing demanded, other- 
wiſe the pleading is not good. 


_ ESPOUSALS, in law, fignify a contra d 


or promiſe made between a man and a 
woman, to marry each other; and in 
caſes where marriage oy be 88 
mated, eſpouſals go before. Marriage 
is termed an eſpoulal de preſenti, © 
£852" 4 


ſon that attended a knight in the time of 


war, and carried his ſhield. 

This title has not, for a long time, had 
any relation to the office of the perſon, as 
to carry arme, Sc. Thoſe to whom the 


title of eſquire is now of right due, are 
all noblemens younger ſons, and the el- 
deft ſons of ſuch younger ſons; the eldeſt 
ſons of knights, and their eldeſt ſons ; 
the officers of the king's courts, and of 
his houſhold ; counſellors at law, juſtices 
of the peace, &c, though thoſe latter are 
only eſquires in reputation : beſides, a 
wee. of the peace holds this title no 
onger than he is in commiſſion, in caſe 
he is not otherwiſe qualified to bear it; 
but a ſheriff of a county, who is a ſupe- 


rior officer, retains the title of eſquire dur- 


ing life, in conſequence of the truſt once 
repoſed in him; the heads of ſome anti- 
ent families are ſaid to be eſquires by pre- 
ſcription. 


E8QUIRES of the king, are ſuch as have 


that title by creation, wherein there is 
ſome formality uſed, as the putting about 
their necks a collar of SS, and beſtowing 
on them a pair of filver-ſpurs, &c. 
There are four eſquires of the body to 
attend the king's perſon. 

If an.efquire be arraigned of high trea- 
ſon, he ought to be tried by a jury each 
whereof have 40 8. of freehold, and 100. 
in goods; and a knight has no other pri- 


vilege. The heir-apparent of an eſquire, 


is privileged to keep grey-hounds, ſetting- 
dogs, or nets to take partridges and phea- 
ſants, though he cannot diſpend 10. of 
eftate of inheritance, or the value of 30 l. 
of eſtate for life. | 


ESSART, or As$ART, in law, See the 


article Ass Ak r. 


ESSAY, à trial or experiment for proving 


the quality of any thing; or an attempt 
to learn, whether or ne any invention will 
ſucceed, 


ESSAY, in metalurgy. See ASSAY. 
Essav, in literature, a peculiar kind of 


compolition, the character whereof is to 
be free, eaſy, and natural; not tied to 
ſtrict order or method, nor worked up 
avd finiſhed like a formal ſyſtem. 


An eſſay chiefly conſiſts in occaſional re · 
flections, leaving the ſubject and then 


returning to it again, as the thoughts 
happen to occur to the mind. Montaigu. 
is ſaid to have 2 abi * - 
iting; ord Bacon is 
writing; and the great 1 1 


his treatiſe on the human underſtanding, 


an Eſſay; and Mr. Pope calls his fou 
| ethic epiſtles, An Eſſay on Man. ; 


Es8AY-HATCH is the miner's term for a 


& a4 
a pattern in this way. Mr. Locke calls 


* 


little trench or hole, which they dig to 


ſearch for ſhoad or ore. | 
ESSE, in the ſchools, the ſame with eſſence. 
Ste the article ESSENCE. | 
ESSECK, a town of Hungary, near the 
confluence of the rivers Drave and Da- 
nube, with a bridge five miles over ; it 
lies about eighty miles north-welt of Bel- 


de. - 

ESSENCE, in philoſophy, that which con- 
ſtitutes the particular nature of each ge- 
nus or kind, and diſtinguiſnes it from all 

- others z being nothing but that abſtrac̃t 
idea to which this name is affixed; ſo 
that every thing contained in it, is eſſen- 
tial to that particular kind. 


This Mr. Locke _ the nominal eſ- | 


ſence, in contradiſtinction to the real eſ- 
ſence, or conſtitution of ſubſtances, on 
which this nominal eſſence depends; thus 
the nominal eſſence of gold, is that com» 
plex idea the word gold ſtands for; let it 
be, for inſtance, a body, yellow, weighty, 
malleable, fuſible, and fixed; but its real 
eſſence is the conſtitution. of its inſenſible 
parts, on which thoſe qualities and all its 
other properties depend, which is wholly 
unknown to us. | 6 2 

That eſſence, in the ordinary uſe of the 


word, relates to ſorts, appears from hence, 


that, if you take away the abſtract ideas 
by which we ſort individuals, and rank 
them under common names, then the 
thought of any thing eſſential to any of 
them inſtantly * We have no 
notion of the one without the other, 
which plainly ſhews their relation. No 
property is thought eſſential to any in- 


dividual whatſoever, till the mind refers 
it to ſome ſort or ſpecies of things; and 


then preſently, according to the abſtract 
idea of that ſort, ſomething is found eſ- 
ſential ; ſo that eſſential, or not eſſential, 
relates only to our abſtract ideas, and the 
names annexed to them. : 


Subſtances are diſtinguiſhed into ſorts 


and ſpecies, by their nominal effence ; 
and the ſpecies of things are nothing to 
us, but the ranking them under diſtinct 
names, according to the complex ideas in 


" 


real eſſences in them.. 


vs, and not according to preciſe diſtin 


We cannot rank and ſort things by their 


real eſſences, becauſe we know them not, 


4 


e ee 
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ESS 
knowledge of ſubſtances, than u collee - 
tion of thoſe ſenſible ideas we obſerve in 


them. But the internal conſtitutioti 


whereon theſe eſſences depend, is utterlßx 


unknown to us, This is evident when 


we come to examine but the ſtones we 
tread on, or the iron we daily handle; 
we ſoon find that we know not their 


make, and can give no reaſon of the 
different qualities we find in them; and 
yet how infinitely theſe come ſhort of the 
| Rae contrivance, and unconceivable real 
eſſences of plants and animals, every one 


knows. © | 
But though the nominal eſſences of ſub- 


ſtances are made by the mind, they are not 
yet made ſo arbitrarily as thoſe of mixed _ 


modes, To the making of any nominal 
eſſence, it is neceſſary, 1. That the ideas 
whereof it confiſts, have ſuch an union 
as to make but one idea, how compound- 
ed ſoever. 2. That the particular idea 
ſo united be exactly the ſame, neither 
more nor leſs: for if two abſtract com- 
plex ideas differ, either in number or 


ſorts of their component parts, they make 


two different, and not one and the ſame 
eſſence, In the firſt of theſe, the mind, 


'in making its complex. ideas of ſubſtan- 


ces, only follows nature, and puts none 
together which are not ſuppoſed to have 
an union in nature; for men obſerving 


cebrtain qualities always joined and exiſt- 


ing ee therein copy nature, and of 
ideas ſo united make their complex ones 

of ſubſtances. a | 
Though the nominal eſſences of ſubſtan. 
ces are all ſuppoſed to be copied from na- 
ture, yet they are all, or moſt of them, 
very imperfect : and ſince the. compoſi- 
tion of theſe complex ideas is in ſeveral 
men _ different, we may canclude 
that theſe boundaries of ſpecies are in 


men and not as nature makes them; if, 


at leaſt, there are in nature any ſuch pre- 
fixed bounds, If the firſt ſorting of indi- 
viduals depends upon the mind of man, 
variouſly collecting the ſimple ideas that 


make the nominal eſſence of the loweſt 
ſpecies, it is much more evident that the 


more coinprehenſive claſſes called genera, 
do ſo in forming more general ideas that 
may comprehend... different ſorts: the 


mind leaves out thoſe qualities that diſ- 


ay (4 them, and puts into its ne col- 
lection only ſuch ideas as are common to 
ſeveral ſorts : thus by leaving out thoſe + 
ualities that are peculiar to gold, filver, 
c. and by retaining a complex idea made 


up of thoſe that are common to each ſpe- , 
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- Eies, there is a new genus conſtituted, to vegetable juices: by"cryſtallization. see 


which the-name metal is annexed.” _ 


ſamie part of any thing, ſeparated from 
the thicker matter; ſo that wherever this 


is done by means of extraction, the bal- 


| famic part is called eſſence by way of 


| eminence: ſometimes thickened juices 


are called eſſences, but it is better to call 


theſe by their own name, to avoid con- 


* fuſion. 


ESSENDO QUIETEM DE TOLLONIO, in 


law, a writ which lies for citizens, bur- 


| es, Cc. who by charter or preſcription 
_ to be free from toll, in caſe the 


ſame is exacted of them. 


ESSENES, or EssEN HAS, in jewiſh anti- 


uity, one of the three antient ſects among 
that people, who outdid the Phariſees in 
their moſt rigorous obſervances. They 
allowed a future ftate, but denied a re- 
ſurrection from the dead. Their way of 
life was very fingular : they did not 
marry, but adopted the children of others, 

- whom they bred up in the inſtitutions of 
their ſect : they deſpiſed riches, and had 
all things in common; and never changed 
their cloaths, till they were entirely worn 


out, When initiated, they were ſtrictlyß 
bound not to communicate the myſteries 


of their ſect to others; and if any of their 
members were found g enormous 
crimes, they were expelled, VET 
- Pliny tells us, that they dwelt on the weſt 
- fide of the lake of Aſphaltites; that they 


were a ſolitary kind of men, living with- 


out women or-money, and feeding upon 
the fruit of the palm - tree : he adds, that 
they were conſtantly recruited by new 
comers, whom the ſurges of ill fortune 


bad made weary of the world; in which 
manner the ſect was kept up for ſeveral 


thouſands of years, without any being 


born among them. The reaſon why we 
find no mention made of them in the 
New Teftzment, may be their recluſe and 


retired way of life, no leſs than their 
— great ſimplicity and honeſty, whereb 
— lay open to no cenſure or reproof, F 


 BSSENTITAL, ſomething neceſſarily be- 


longing to the eſſence or nature of a 
thing, from which it cannot be conceived 
diſtin& ; thus the primary qualities of 
bodies, as extenſion, figure, number, &c, 


are eſſential or inſeparable from them in 


all their changes and alterations. See the 
article QuALITx. Sep 


ESSENTIAL. 01L, that procured from plants 


"by diſtillation. See the article OI. 


E8SENTIAL SALTS, thoſe obtained from 


— 4% 


the article Sal. 


Esszuen, in chemistry, ſignifies the bal- ESSEX, a county of England; bounded by 


Suffolk, on the north ; by the German 
ſea, on the eaſt ; by the river Thames, 
which divides it from Kent, on the ſouth; 
and by Middleſex and Hertfordſhire; on 
So IO LG 
ESSOIN, in law, an excuſe for a perſon 
«ſummoned to appear and anſwer to an 
action, on account of ficknels or other 
juſt cauſe of his abſence. N 
t is a kind of imparlance or craving of 
longer time, and obtains in real, perſonal, 
and mixed actions. CES 
. There are divers eſſoins, as de ultra mare, 
when the defendant is beyond ſea, where- 
by he is allowed forty days; in an expe-, 
dition to the holy land, a yeer and a day; 
infirmity, called common eſſoin, when he 
is fick in bed; and, laſtly, in the king's 
lerviess” = Hip 
Essolix- pAx, is regularly the firſt day of 
every term, though the fourth day after 
is alſo allowed by way of indulgence, 
E$$S0IN de malo villæ, is where the defen- 
dant appears in court, but before plead- 
ing, falls ſick in a certain village; this 
is alſo allowed, if found true. 
Es$01ns and PROFFERS, See the article 
 PROFFER. 
ESSOR ANT, in heraldry, denotes a bird 
ſtanding on the ground with its wings 
expanded, as if it had been wet, and were 
drying. itſelf. : | 
ESTABLISHMENT of doauer, in law, 
an aſſurance of dower made to the wife 
by the huſband, or ſome friend of his, on 
marriage. See the article DOWER. 
ESTAPLES, a. port-town of Picardy, in 
France, twelve miles ſouth of Boulogne. 
ESTATE, in law, ſignifies the title or in- 
tereſt that a perſon has in lands, tene - 
ments, or other effects; comprehending 
2 whole in which a perſon hath any pro- 
rty, and will paſs the ſame. 
Eſtates are either real or perſonal  other- 
wiſe diſtinguiſhed into frecholds, which 
. deſcend to heirs ; or chattels, that go to 
executors or adminiſtrators. See the ar- 
ticle FREEHOLD, Cc. 
A fee ſimple is the ampleſt eſtate our law 
admits of. See the article FEE. 
Eftates are obtained ſeveral ways, as by 
deſcent from a father to a ſon ; by con- 
veyance or grant, from one perſon to 
another; by gift or purchaſe; or by deed 
or will. See the articles HEIx, Cox 
VEYANCE, GRANT, Sc. ; : 
ESTATES, in a political ſenſe, is uſed Ss 


\ 


4 prinee, or the E 
"he people e 

y In Britain, the eſtates are theking; lords 
” and commons; or rather the lords and 
I commons, who meet the King in parlia- 
"3 ment, for reforming abuſes; and enact- 
8 ing gaod and wholeſome laws. See the 
articles STATUTE, PARLIAMENT; Sc. 

24 In France, _ — 1 ere Viv. 
the clergy; the nobility, and the people, 
3 who 72 the third eſtate. i 
of EsTATES; GENERAL, in the polity of Hol - 


land. See the article STaTEs. 
ESTE, a town of Italy, fifteen miles ſouth- 
weſt of Padua; arid ſubject to Venice. 
ESTELLA, a town of Navarre, in Spain, 

twenty miles ſouth-weſt of Pampeluna. 

ESTEPA, Ray of Spain; in the pro- 
vince of Granada, forty«five miles north 
of Malaga 6 
ESTETE“, in heraldry 


, denotes the heads 


on 


articles ARACHE! and ERASED.. . 


Teſtament; containing the hiſtory: of a 
jewiſh virgin, dwelling with her. uncle 
Mordecai at Shuſnhan, in the reign of 
Ahaſuerus, one of the kings of Perſia. 
The great beauty of this maid raiſed her 
to the throne of Perſia, whereby: ſhe had 

nn opportunity to ſave her countrymen, 
whoſe deſtruct ion was plotted by Haman, 

a favourite of that prince. | 


* 


Ahaſuerus was. Archbiſhop Uſher ſup- 


law, fog. ht : 1 
a poſes him to be Darius Hiſtaſpes, and 
e Artyſtonato be Eſther; Scaliger makes 
* him the ſame with Xerxes, and his queen 
7% Hameftris to be Eſther. Joſephus, on the 
Ys contrary, poſitively aſſerts, that the Aha- 
ogne ſuerus of the ſcriptures, is the Artaxerxes 
od Longimanus of profane y; and the 
on ſeptuagint, throughout the whole book 
_— Eſther, tranſlate. Ahaſuerus by Ar- 
1 taxerxes, . Moſt people ſubſcribe to this 
her- laſt opinion z and, indeed, the extraor- 
ar h dinary kindneſs ſhewed by Ataxerxes to 
yi _— the Jews, can ſcarce. be accounted for 
1 otherwiſe, than by ſuppoſing that they 
me had ſo powerful an adyocate as Eſther to 
"Fo ſolicite for them. 1 
ur ESTIVAL, or ZE8TIVAL. See the article 
h ASTIVAL, 4 *-: > | N71 
dig ESTOILEE, or Cx088 ESTOILE's, in 
y _ 5 heraldry, a ſtar with only four long rays 
al 2 * 4 in form of à croſs; and, accordingly, 
a dad in the center, and-terminating in 
, points. bs W * . ö 
aſed ei- or. II. 
cher | 
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of beaſts torn off by main force. See the 
ESTHER, a+ canonical book of the Old 


The learned are nat agreed who this 


7 
1 


ESTONIA, a 'provigcs*fubje& to Russ, 
on the north of Liroti s 
ESTOPPEL, in law; an impecbment br 
bar to an aktion, which ariſes from à per- 
fon's own fact; or rather, where he is 

| forbid by law to ſpeak againſt his deed, 

- which'he may not do, even. to plead the 
truth. Thus where a perſon is bound in 


m— 


- bond by ſuch a name, and being after- 
wards ſued by that name on the obligà · 


tion, he ſhall not be allowed to ſay he is 

--miſnamed, but ſhall anſwer according to 

the bond, though it be wrong. He * 

the parties in all deeds are eftopped fro 
fayingany thing againſt them, However, 

"A plaintif is not eſtopped from ſaying an 

: uy againſt what hè had ſaid in his writ 
or declaration; and though parties be 

eſtopped, yet juries are not ſo, who may 
find things out of the record. 

ESTOVERS, in law, is moſt generally 
taken for certain allowances of wood 
made to tenants, as houſe=bote, hedge- - 
bote, and plough-bote ; which three dre 
comprehended under reaſonable eſtovers. 

| ESTRANGEL,| "'ESTRANGELUS  CHA- 

- RACTER, in the ſyriac grammar, a par- 
ticular ſpecies or form of ſyriac letters, 
ſerving as the majuſculæ letters, of tha 
language, and by ſeveral ſuppoſed to be 
the true antient chaldee character. 

ESTRAPADE, in the manege, the de- 

* fence of a horſe that will not obey, Who, 
to get rid of his rider, riſes mightily be- 
fore; and, while his forehand is yet in | 
the air, yerks furiouſly with his hind 

legs, ſtriking higher than his head was 
before; and during this èounter- time, 

goes back rather than"advances, | 


property of the lord of the manor, or li- 
- berty wherein it was found, - 


* | 
liirwite the owner may ſeize an eftfy' 


amends is good, 
particular um. 
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 ESTREATF, in ia, a true copy, note, or a violenily, boch by vomit and tool. 
duplicate of an, ;ginal. writing or re- — it in dropſies, but it 


. card, eſpecially fines, ' amercements, pe- 
Wer e. ſet down. and impoſed in the 
rolls of a court, to be levied by the bailiff, 
or other officer. | 
Eſtreats relate generally tafines forcrimes 
and offences, Puke and omiſſions of 
peꝛrſons concerned in ſuits, and likewiſe 
of officers. Non appearance of defen- 
dants and jurors, &e. and before proceſs 


ſhould be uſed with great caution ; and 
it is a good method to macerate wh day 
or two in vinegar, before it is uſed, 
ESURINE $ALTS, ſuch as are of a corrod- 
ing, fretting, and eating nature; abound. 
ing chiefly in places near the ſea-fide, and 
where great quantities of coals are burnt, 
as appears from the ſpeedy ruſting of iron 
bars in windows of houſes built in ſuch - 


\ 
% 7 
- K 6 


iſſues to levy forfeitures on recognizances places. C'S | 
to the king's ule, the recognizances muſt ESWEGEN;: or EscywEGE, a town of 
be firſt eſtreated into the exchequer by Germany, twenty-five miles ſouth-eaſt of 


ſheriffs of counties, .. Fines, polt fines, 
and forfeitures, 72 0 a twice 
a on pain o . and it is the courſe 
ofthe king's __ to ſend their eſtreats 
 , , Into the exchequer on the laſt days of the 
two iſſuable terms. : 
ESTREMADURA, .a province of Spain, 
; bounded by Leon, Gn the north; by the 
two Caſtiles, on the eaſt; by Andaluſia, territory, for furniſhing the ſaid pro- 
on the ſouth; and by the province of viſions. | 
Alentejo, in Portugal, on the weſt. ETCHING, à method of engraving on 
p ESTREMADURA is alſo a province of Pur- copper, in which the lines or firokes: in- 
tugal, lying north of Alentejo, and weſt- ſtead of being cut with a tool or graver, 
ward of ſpaniſh Eſtremaduara. Liſbon is are eaten in with aquafortis. 
in capital, as allo of the kingdom. Etching is done with more eaſe and ex - 
ESTREMOS, a town of Alentejo, in Por- pedition than engra ving: it requires few- 
; M „ eighty - five miles ſouth-eaſt of er inſtruments, and repreſents moſt kind 


Liſbon. 5 B odl ſubjects better and more agreeable to 
ESTREPEMENT, in law, any ſpoil made 


the city of Caſſel. 
ETAPPE, a term uſed, in the french ar- 
mies, for the proviſions and forrage al- 

| lowed an army in their rout through a 
kingdom, whether going into winter- 
uarters, or returning to take the field. 
nce, etapier is the undertaker or per- 

ſon who contracts with the country or 


nature, as landſcapes, ruins, grounds, 


by tenants, for life on any lands, Cc. 


to the prejudice of the reverſioner ; it is 


alſo taken to ſignify the making land 
barren, by continual plowing and fow- 
ing, and thereby drawing out the heart 
*of the ground without maruring, or 
ther good huſbandry, by which means 
it is impaired, - $1663 
It may likewiſe be applied to the cutting 
don of trees, or lopping them farther 
than -the law allows. = 1 
There is alſo a writ of efirepement;that 
Hes in two caſes, wiz, the one is where 
a perſon having an ation depending, as 
a formedon or writ of right, &c. ſues to 
robibit the tenant from making waſte. 
The other is for the demandant, who is 
_ adjudged to recover ſeiſin of the land, be- 


. 
* 


fore execution, ſued out by the writ habere 


Poſſeſſiõnem, in order to prevent 


ole being made before he gets into poſ- 


comprehended under; the euphorbis of 


ſeſſiov. 


— 
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J a bh a BErIEE 
It is one of the ſnhatpeſt and moſt acrid 
purges, and therefore hardly fafeq it 


and all ſmall, faint, looſe, remote objects, 
buildings, c. See ENGRAVING. 
The method of etching is as follows: 
chooſe the cbpper : plate as directed for en- 
gtaving, and * yourſelf with a piece 
of ground, tied up in a bit of thin filk, 
kept very clean, to be laid upon the plate 
when both have been warmed; proper 
needles to — with on the ground; a 
pencil or M to wipe away the bits of 
ground Heck riſe after hatching 3 a po. 
Tither ; two or three gravets; à pair of 
. compaſſes, to meaſure diſtances and draw 
circles; a ruler, to hatch ſtraight lines; 
green wax, to make the wall round the 
edges of the plate, to contain the aqua- 
- fortisz an oil-ſtone; a bottle of aqua - 
ſortis j ſome ted lead, to colour the back · 
fide of the copy ; a ſtift and a hand- vice, 
to hold the plate over the candle. See the 
articles NEEDLE, GRAVER, Poris R ER, 
CDomrass, Ic 3 
To make the ground, take three ounces 
of aſphaltum, two - ounces of clean ro- 
fin, half an ounce of burgundy -pitch, 
three ounces of black wax, and three 
ounces of virgin's wax: let all theſe be 
| . melted 
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melted in 3. clean earthen” pipkin bver 

n flow fire, ffirring it all the time with a 
ſmall- ick ; if it burn to the bottom, it 
is ſpoiled. After the ingredients are well 
melted 


, and it boils up, put it into a pan 


of fair water; and before it be quite 


cold, take it out, and roll it into ſmall 


lumps to be kept from duſt : this ground 
is what others call the varniſh, The 
next thing is to clean the plate to re- 
ceive the ground : take a piece of liſting, 
roll it up as big as an egg, tie it very 
tight, ſo as to make it a rubber, and hav- 
ing dropped a (mall quantity of ſweet oil, 
a little powder of rotten-ſtone 
on the plate, rub it with this ball, till it 
will almoſt ſhew your face. Then wipe 
it all off with a clean rag, and after that, 
make it quite dry with another clean rag, 
and a little fine whiting. 

The next thing is to lay on the varniſh ; 
to do which aright you muſt take a hand- 
vice, and fix it at the middle of one part 
of the plate, with a piece of paper be- 
tween the teeth of the hand-vice and the 
plate, to prevent the marks of the teeth: 
then laying the plate on a chaffing-diſh, 
with a ſmall charcoal fire in it, till the 
plate be ſo hot, that, by ſpitting on the 


backſide, the wet will fly off: rub the 


plate with the ground tied up in filk, till 
it be covered all over; and after that 
dawb the plate with a piece of cotton 
wrapped up in filk till the ground be quite 
ſmooth, keeping the plate a li tle warm 
all the time. e varniſh being thus 
ſmoothed upon- the plate, it muſt be 
blacked in the following manner: Take 
a thick tallow candle that burns clear, 
with a ſhort ſnuff, and having driven 
two nails into the wall, to let it reit 
upon, place the plate againſt the wall 
with the varniſh fide downward, and 
take care not to touch the ground 
with your fingers: then taking the can - 
dle, apply the flame to the varniſh as 
cloſe as 
yarniſh with the ſnuff of the candle, and 
guide the flame all over it, till it become 


perfectly black. After this is done, and 


the plate dry, the deſign is traced with a 


' needle through the varniſh, and a rim or - 


border of wax is raiſed round the eircum - 
ference of the plate; and then the artiſt 

as a compoſition of common varniſh and 
lamp-black, made wy wherewith 
he covers the- parts that are not to be 


\ 
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as occaion may require; the canduRt of 


the aquafortis N principal con- 
| ffect of the print very 


\ 


much depends. The operator muſt be 


attentive to the ground, that it does not 


fail in. any part, and where it does, to 
ſtop up the place with the above comp 
ſition. The plate is defended from the 


aquafortis every where, but in the Tides 


or hatches cut through it with the needle, 
through which the water eats into the 
copper to the depth required ; remem- 


bering to keep it ſtirring with a fea 


all the' while, which done, it is to be. | 


2 off again. 
i 


ngle aquafortis is molt common uſed 3 


and if it be too ſtrong, mix it with vige- 


gar, otherwiſe it will make the work J 


without firſt waſhing out the plate in fair 


ETERNITY, an attribute of God, expreſ- 


hard, and ſometimes break up the 88 
the aquafortis having done its part, the 
ground is taken off, and the plate waſhed 
and dried : after which nothing remains 
for the artiſt but. to examine the work 
with his graver, to touch it up, a 
heighten it where the aquafortis 
miſſed, * . 
And, laſtly, it is to be remembered, that 
a freſh dip of aquaſortis is never given, 


water, and drying it at the fire. 


ſing his infinite or endleſs duration. See 
the article G. | 


According to Mr, Locke, we dme by 


the idea of eternity, by being able to re- 


peat any part of time, as a year, as often 


as we will, without ever coming to an end. 
ETHELING, or ATHELING. Ses the ar- 


ticle ATHELING. 7 


ETHER and ETHERIAL. See the arti 


A.THER and ZETHERIAL., _ 


ETHICS, or MoraLiTY, the ſcience of 


manners or duty, which it traces from 


man's nature and condition, and ſhews 


poſſible, without touching the 


bitten, by means of a hair pencil. And 


he is every now and then covering or un- 


covering this er that part of the defign, 


olf man's faculties, appetites and paſſions, - 
it appears, that the health and * I 
„ : EE 0 


— 


to terminate in his happineſs; or, in 8 
words, it is the knowledge of our duty 
and felicity, or the art of being virtuous 
and happy. 5 | 

Moral philoſophy inquires, not how man 


might have been, but how he is confli- 

| tuted; not into what principles or diſpoſi- 

tions his actions may be artfully reſolved, 

but from what principles and diſpoſitions, 


they actually flow; not what he may, 


by education, habit, or 2 influ- . * 


ence, come to be or do, but What by his 
nature, or original frame, he is framed 
to be arid do, From a view, therefore, 
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in mult de in the ſupremacy of en- 


of | | 
ſcience and reaſon, and ia the ſubordina- 
tion of the paſhons and affections to their 


anthority and direction; and his yirtue 


or goodneſs muſt conſiſl in acting agree- 
ably to n order and dom. 0 
It ig true, ſome eminent philoſophers 
| have attempted to lay the foundation of 
morals much deeper, and on a more large 
and firm bottom, viz. the natures and 
aſons, the truth and fitneſſes of things. 
 Penſes and affections, they tell ys, are 
 yague and precarious z and though they 
were nat, yet irrational principles of àc- 
"tion, and conſequently very improper 
foundations, on which to reſt the eter- 
nal and immutable obligations of mora- 
lity, Hence they talk much of the ab- 
ra& natures and reaſons of things, of 


eternal differences, unalterable relations, 


| 2 and unfitnefſes reſulting from 


ole relations; and from theſe eternal 


reaſons, differences, relations, and their 
conſequent fitneſſes, they ſuppoſe moral 
obligation to ariſe, A conduct agreeable 
to them, or, in ötber words, to truth, 
they call virtue; and the reverſe, vice. 
But the truth is, that we* might perceive 
all the poſſible relations, differences, and 
' reaſons of things, ard yet be wholly in- 
different to this or that conduRt, unleſs 
we were endued with ſome ſenſe or affec- 
tion, by which we approved and loved 
the one, and diſapproved and diſliked the 
other conduct. Reaſon may perceive a 
Atneſt to a certain end, but without ſome 
ſenſe or affection we cannot propoſe, or 
indeed have any idea of an end; and, 
vithout an end, we cannot conceive any 
indocement to action. Therefore, be- 
fore we can ynderſtand the natures, rea- 
ſons, and fitneſſes of things, which are 
fail to be the foundation of morals, we 
nuſt know what natures are meant, to 
what ends they are fitted, and from what 
principles or affeRions they are prompted 
to aft; otherwiſe we cannot judge of the 
duty required, or of the conduct becom- 
ing that being whom we ſuppoſe under 
moral obligation, But let the natures 
be once given, and the relations which 
' fubfilt among them be aſcertained, we 


can then determine what conduct will be 


ney to ſuch natures, ' and adapted 
to their condition and cezonomy. And 
to the ſame natures, placed in the ſame 
relations, the ſameg conduct will be eter- 
"nally and invariably proper and obliga · 
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no I . no. chargc- 


to truth, gives jay. | 
teri of ut, what ſeei 8.9qually ap- 


* 


_  plicable to rice, For 'whatever propo- 


tions are predicable of virtue, as, that 
it lows from good affections, or is agree- 
able to the order of our nature, tends to 
preduce happineſs, is beheld with ap- 
probation, and the like; the contrary 
propoſitions arg equally true, and may be 
equally predicated of vice. 

Another ſet- of philoſophers eſtabliſh 
morals upon the will or poſitive appoint- 


ment of the Deity, and call virtue a 


conformity to that will, or appointment, 


All obligation, they ſay, ſuppoſes one 


who obliges, or who has a right to pre- 
ſcribe, and can reward the obedient, and 
puniſh the diſobedient. This can be none 
but the Creator. 
our law, which we are bound to obey, 
And this, they tell us, is only ſufficient 
to bind or oblige ſuch imperfect and cor- 
rupt creatures as we are, who are but 
feebly moved with a ſenſe of the beauty 
and excellency of viitue, and ſtrongly 
__— by paſſion, or views of in- 


eſt. ; 
bis (cheme of moralit entirely coin- 
cides with that deduced Fade our inward 
ſtructure and condition, ſince theſe are 
the effects of the divine will. Whatever 


therefore is agreeable, or correſpondent 


to our inward ſtructure, muſt likewiſe 


be agreeable, or correſpond to the will 


of God, 80 that all the indications, or 
ſanctions of our duty, which are de- 
clared or enforced by our ſtructutre, ate, 
and may be, conſidered as indications or 
ſanQions of the will of our Creator. If 
theſe indications; thro inattention to, or 
abuſe of our firufure, prove inſufficient 
to-declare ; or if theſe ſanctions, through 
the weakneſs or wickedneſs of men, 
prove inſufficient to enforce obedience to 
the divine will, and the Deity is pleaſed 
to add new indications, or new ſanctions; 
theſe additional indications and ſanctions 
cannot, and are not ſuppoſed, by the 
aſſertors of this ſcheme, to add any new 
duty, or new moral obligation ; but 
only a new and purer promulgation of 
our duty, or a pew and . ſanction 
or motiye from intereſt, to perform that 
duty, and to fulfil that obligation to 


- which we were bound before, It makes 


no difference, as to the matter of ob- 
ligation, after what manner the will of 
our Creator is enforced, or declared to us, 


whether by word or writ, or by certain 


inward- notices and determinations of 
$* — * Ty «ts 2 4 * * 0 
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His will, therefore, is 


by 


nece hw of dur nature. * — 
m 


if the ſcheme of duty, as deduced 


moral perceptions, and the affections of 


- our nature, be thought too flight. a 
foundation on Which to reſt - morality, 


becauſe theſe are found inſufficient to 
bind, or rather to compel men to their 


duty, we fear the ſame objection will 
militate againſt the ſcheme of confor - 


mity to the divine will, ſince all the 
declarations and ſanctions thereof have 
not hitherto had their due effect, in pro- 
ducing a thorough and univerſal reforma- 
tion. | 


When ſome ſpeak of the will of God, 
as the rule of duty, they 'do not cer- 


tainly mean a blind, arbitrary principle 
of action, but ſuch a principle as is di- 
| refted by reaſon, and governed by 


wiſdom, or a regard to certain ends in 


preference to others: for -uvleſs we ſup- 
pole ſome principle in the Deity analogous 
to our ſenſe of obligation, ſome ante- 


cedent affection, or determination of his 
nature, to prefer ſome ends before others, 
we cannot aſſign any ſufficient reaſon why 
he ſhould will one thing more than ano- 
ther, or have any election at all. What- 
ever therefore is the ground of his choice, 
or will, muſt be the ground of obliga- 
tion, and not the choice or will itſelf, 
That this is the caſe, appears farther 
from the common diſtinttion which di - 
vines. and philoſophers make between 
moral and poſitive commands and duties, 
The former they think abligatory ante- 
cedent to will, or at leaſt to any declara- 


tion of it; the latter, obligatory only in 


conſequeyce of a poſitive appointment of 
the divine will. But what foundation 
can there be for this diſtinftion, if all 
duty and obligation be equally the reſult 
of mere will ? | 

Refare we conclude this article, it will 
be proper to ſay ſamething of the ex- 
traordinary hypotheſis of Hobbes, con- 
cerning the foundation of morality. This 
philoſopher, who ſaw his country in- 
volved in all the diſtradtion and miſery 
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guage, he attempts to deduce all che 


other paſſions which inflame the minds, 


and influence the manners of men. Ac- 
cording. to him, all men are equal, all 


deſire and have a 2 the ſame things, 
and want to exce 

and honour ; but as it is impoſlible for 
. all to poſſeſs the ſame things, or to ab- 
tain a preheminence in power and honour, 


each other in power 


hence muſt ariſe a ſtate of war and mu- 
tual carnage; which is what he calls a 


ſtate of nature. But this ſhrewd phi- 


loſopher ſubjoins, that men being aware 


that ſuch a ſtate muſt terminate in their 


own deſtrution, agreed to ſurrender 


their private unlimited right into the 


hands of the majority, or ſuch as the 
majority ſhould appoint, and to ſubje& 


© themſelves for the future to common 
| laws, or to common judges or ma- 


giſtrates. In conſequence” of this ſur- 


render, and of this mutual compact or 


agreement, they are ſecured againſt mu- 
tual hoſtilities, and bound or obliged to 
a peaceable behaviqury ſo that it is no 


longer lawful or juſt (he certainly means 


ſafe or prudent) to invade and ineroach 
on one another, ſince this would be a 
violation of his promiſe. But one may 
aſk him, what obligation is a man un- 
der to keep his promiſe, or ſtand to his 
compact, if there be no obligation, no 
moral tie diſtindt from that promiſe ? 
On the whole, his ſtate of nature is a 
mere chimera, and the ſuperſtructure he 


has raiſed on it no leſs ſo. 4475 


ETHIOPIA, or ZETHIOPIA, a very ex- 
tenſive country of Africa, comprehend - 


ing Abyſſinia, Nubia, and Abex :/ it is 
bounded by Egypt, and the deſart of 
Barca on the north, by the Red ſea, and 


Indian Ocean on the eaſt, by Anian, and 


the unknown parts of Africa on the ſouth, 


and by other unknown countries on the 


weſt. See ABEX and NUBIA. 


ETHIOPIC YEAR. See the article Year. 
ETHMOIDAL, in anatomy, one of the 


common ſutures of the ſkull, which goes 
round the os ethmoides, from which it 


| derives its name, ſeparating it from the 

of a civil war, ſeems to have taken too bone in contact with it. "FA | 
narrow and partial a view of our nature, ETHMOIDES os, in anatomy, the ſame 
and hag therefore drawn it in a very with cribroſum os, or cubiforme. See the 
odious and uncomfortable light, Next article CRx1BROSUM. REL TH 
to the deſire of ſelf-preſervation, he ETHNARCH, etchnarcha. See the ar- 
makes the love of glory and of power ticle AZCHMALOTARCHA. HI 
to be the gorerning paſſions in man; and ETHNOPHRONES, in church-biſtory, 
from theſe, by an arbitrary, unnatural, heretics of the ſeventh century, who, 

and vnſupported hypotheſis, . contrary to proſeſſing eee joined thereto all 
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cd ns J 9 diviuations 
- of all kinds, &c. and obſerved all 
the feaſts, times, and ſeaſons of the Gen- 


tiles. 


ETHOPOEIA, er ETHOLOGY,: in rhe- 


toric, a draught, or deſcription, expreſſing 
the manners, paſſions, genius, tempers, 
aims, Cc. of any perſon. Such is that 
noted pid ure of. Cataline, as drawn 


by Salluſt ; ſuit magna vi & animi, &c. 
„ he was 8 man of great vigour both 
| © of body and mind; but 
4 poſition extremely profligate and de- 


of a diſ- 


« praved. From his youth he took 
- & pleaſure in civil wars, maſſacres, 
« depredations, and inteſtine. brojls ; 
4c and in theſe he employed his younger 
% days. His body was formed for en- 


during cold, hunger, and want of 
4 reft, to a degree indeed incredible: 
„his ſpirit was daring, ſubtle, and 


t changeable 1 he was expert in all the 


44 arts of ſimulation and diſſimulation, 


% covetous of what belonged to others, 


. © laviſh of his own, violent in his'paſ+ 


* fions : he had eloquence.enough, but 


44 à fmall ſhare of wiſdom ; his bound- , 
44 lefs ſoul was conſtantly engaged in 


ic extravagant and romantic projects, 
4c too high to be attempted.” 


a of the pentandria-digynia *claſs 
plants, the general corolla of which is 


commonly uniform; the partial one con- 


fiſts of five inflexo-cordated, unequal] * 
_ —— fruit 9 of a roundiſn 

re, and ſeparable in two parts: 
che — are two, roundiſ, ſtriated, and 


thence a third part plane, 
ETNA, or mount GI1BELLO, a vulcano, 
or burning mountain of Sicily, ſituated 


fifty miles ſouth-weſt of Meſſina, and 
ny weſt of Catania. See VULCANO. 

OLOGY, that part of grammar 
which conſiders and explains the origin 


and derivation of words, in order to 


arrive at their firſt and primary ſignifica- 
tion, whence Quintilian calls it origi- 

xatto. 

A judicious enquiry into etymologies, is 

thought by — =— 


on their antiquity, have always looked 


on the antiquity of their . as 


one of the beſt titles they could plead ; 
and the etymologiſt, .by ſeeking the true 
and original reaſon of the notions and 
ideas affixed to each word and expreſ- 
non, may often furniſh an argument of 


{nn 


* 


ETHUSA, roor's PARSLEY, in botany, - 


conſiderable uſe; be- 
cauſe nations, who value themſelves up · 


1 4 


* 
- 


thereof, compared with the antient uſes, 


Then that etymolpgies are neceſſary (or 
the thorough underſtanding 


rr 


of a lan- 


arbitrary, and built altogether on con- 
jecturet and appearances ; and the ety. 
mologiſts are charged with deriving their 


words from where they pleaſe; and iy - 


deed it is no eaſy matter to go back into 


the antient britiſh and 2 ages, and 
y 


to follow, as it were, by the track, the 
various imperceptible alterations a lan. 
guage has undergone from age to age ; 
and as thoſe alterations have ſometimes 
been merely owing to caprice, it is eaſy 
to take a mere imagination. or conjecture 
for a lar analogy : ſo that it is no 
wonder the public Id be prejudiced 


againſt a ſcience, which ſeems to ſtand 


on ſo precarious a footing. It muſt cer. 
tainly be owned, that etymologies are 
frequently fo far fetched, that one can 
ſcarce ſee any reſemblance or correſpon- 


- dence therein. Quintilian has ſhewn, that 


the antient ety iſts, notwithſtanding 
all their learning, fell into very ridicu- 
Jous derivations. | 
The etymologies of our engliſh words 
has been derived from the Saxon, Welch, 
Walloon, Daniſh, Latin, Greek, Cc. See 
the article ENGLISH. ' 


EU, -a port town of Normandy, in 


2 fifteen miles north- eaſt of 


ieppe. 
EVACUANTS, in pharmacy, are pro- 


perly ſuch medicines as diminiſh the ani- 
mal fluids, by throwing out ſome mor- 
bid or redundant humour, orſuch as thin, 
attenuate, and promote the motion and 
circulation thereof. See the article Ar. 
TENUANTS, &c. 


Evacuating medicines are prejudicial in 


intermitting fevers; they are prejudicial 
as they weaken, exhauſt the moſt fluid 
juices, and diſturb the eoncoctions and 
digeſtions which are here more eſpecially 
neceſſary. 


3 
EVACUATION, in medicine, the art of 


diminiſhing, emptying, or attenuating 
the humours of the body. 

Evacuations are, by Dr. Pringle, much 
recommended in the bilious fever and dy- 
ſentery: but this ſort. of medicine is 


to be ſparingly uſed in malignant fevers: 
t 


in wounds of the head the beſt evacua- 
tions are plentiful bleeding and purg- 
ing of the bowels ; both which are to 
be made at one and the ſame time, 28 


antiquity, from the traces remaining plentifully as the patient's ſtrengih will 


— 


permit 


— 
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Evacuations are bad in nauſea, from 


a difturbance of the ſpirits; but are of 
t uſe in curing the delirium in fe- 
vers : the provoking the menſes in women, 
is to be attempted” by ſuch remedies as 
mollify and relax, and not by thoſe 
called emmenagoges, moſt of which in- 
creaſe the impetus of the circulation, 
except in women of a cold and lax habit: 
blood - letting likewiſe ſupplies the de- 
ficiency of the piles, or menſtrual diſ- 
charge in men, by making this artifi- 
cial evacuation of blood in a part the moſt 
remote from the head. But all theſe 
evacuations are only of uſe where the 
veſſels are diſtended with too t a 
uantity of blood, or when the force of 
the circulation. is too great. In inter- 
mitting fevers evacuations are very im- 
prudent. "In inflammatory diſorders, 
where the chief intention ſhould alſo be 
to diminiſh the force of the blood, to 
thin it, and to relax the fibres, evacu - 
ations, ſuch as maps purging, vo- 
miting, attenuants, and diaphoretics, are 
NT BEE 8 
ANGELIST, a general name given 
to thoſe who write, or preach the goſpel 
of Jeſus Chriſt, _- 
The word is of greek origin, ſignifying 
one who publiſhes glad tidings, or is 
the meſſenger of good news, a 
According to Hooker, evabgeliſts. were 
preſbyters of principal ſufficiency, whom 
- the apoſtle ſent abroad, and uſed as 
agents, in eccleſiaſtical. affairs, whereſo- 
ever they ſaw need. 8 
The term evangeliſt, however, is at pre- 
t confined to the writers of the four 
goſpele. See the article GOSPEL, 
EVANID, à name given by ſome authors 
to ſuch colours as are of no long du- 
ration, as thoſe in the rainbow, in el 
before and after ſun-ſet, c. 
Evanid colours are alſo called fan 
and emghptigal colds... 71 
EVANTES, in antiquity, the prieſteſſes 
of Bacchus, thus called. by re that 
in celebrating, the orgia, they ran about 
as if diſtracted, crying, euan, . evan, 
EVAPORATION, . in chemiſtey, the ſet- 
ing a liquor in a gentle heat to diſcharge 
its ſuperfluous humidiiy, reduce it to a 
ak 7 conſiſtence, or obtain its dry re- 
mainder. * 9 


yg may be accounted for from 
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hence, that whey the particles re fo fr 
4 2 heat, as to be without each 


from the ſurface of the fluid in the 


form of a vapour, or body of particles, 


EVASION, amon 


which are at equal diſtances from each 
other; and becoming thus ſpecifically - 
_ lighter than the ſame bulk of 18 

dy of 


ticles, they will riſe in the fluid. 
the air, where they form, clouds, meteors, 
Se. SceCLoup, METEOR, &c. 


cunning or ſubtile endeavouring to ſet 


_ aſide, or eſcape the puniſhment of the 


he will not ſtrike him, but he will give 
caſe, if the 


law; as where one ſays to another, that 


him a ſhilling to ſtrike firſt : in ſuch a 
perſon who gives the firſt 


ſtroke be killed, it is murder, for no 


perſon ſhall evade the juſtice of the law, _ -. 
y any ſuch pretence to ſereen his malice, 


EVATES,. a branch or diviſon- of the 


Strabo divides the bruſh and 


He adds, that the bards. were the poets. | 


druids, or. antient celtic philoſophers. 
gauliſh 
philoſophers. into three ſes, bards, 
Rapdot, evates, oualiie, and druids, Apa. 


and muſicians ; the evates the prieſts and 
naturaliſts; and. the druids: were mora. 
lifts as well as naturaliſts : but Mar- 


cellus and Hornius reduce them all to 


EUBAGES, an order. of prieſts,. or phi | 
| loſophers, among the antient 2 


two ſects, wiz. the bards and druaids. 


Gauls:- ſome will have the-eubages to be 
the ſame with the druids, and faronide> 
of Diodorus; and others that they were 
the ſame with what Strabo calls evates. 


EUCHARIST, exapicy; the ſacrament 
of the Lord's ſupper, properly fignifies 


1.5 pakas, 


- . himſelf, and the participation of it called 


communion. See COMMUNION. 
As to the manner of- celebratin 


of the plalmiſt, . . I willwaſh my hands 


i innocency, and ſo will- I compaſs 
thy altar, O Lord.“ Then the deacon 


cried out aloud, Mutually embrace 
„% and kiſs: each other; which being 


done, the whole copgregation-prayed for 
| peace and welfare of the 
church, for the tranquillity and repoſe of 


the univerſal 


the world, for the proſperity of the age, 


for wholſome weather, and for all ranks 


and 


* 


lawyers, denotes a 


the 
_ euchariſt, among the antient Chriſtians, 
after the cuſtor 15 
the deacon brought water to the biſhep 
and preſbyters, ſtanding round the table, 
to waſh their hands, according to that 
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vtoal ſalutations of the miniſter and 
. people; and then the biſhop 
H baving ſanctified the e e 
a ſolemn benediction, he brake the bread, 


* and delivered it to the deacon, who diſ- 


- tributed it to the communicants z and 
after that the cup. Their ſacramental 
wine way ufually diluted, or mixed with 

_ water. During the time of adminiſtration, 
they fang hymns and pſalms, and having 

- concluded with prayer and thankſgiving, 
the people ſaluted each other with a kiſs 

© of peace, and fo the aſſembly broke up. 

EUCHOLOGIUM, evx-acy:, in the gretk 
church, the ritual, or book of common- 
rayer of that church, See RiTVUaL. 
EUDISTS, a congregation of miſſionary 
ieſts, in France, aſſociated under the 
name and title of Jeſus and Mary. It is 
governed by a ſuperior, who receives his 
power from the biſhops of each dioceſe, 
where they have an eſtabliſhment. 

EVE, the fame with vigil. See Vic1Ls. 

EVE/CTION, or L1BRATION,: of the 
moon, in aſtronomy, is an inequality in 
her motion, by Which, at or near the 

_ quadratures, ſhe is not in a line drawn 

through the tenter of the earth to the fun, 

' as ſhe is at the ſyzygies, or conjunction 

and oppoſition, but makes an angle with 
that line of about 2 degrees 531 min. The 

motion of the moon about its axis is alone 
_—— performing its revolution ex- 
] 


y in the ſame time as it rolls round 


the earth ; and thence it is that it nearly 
always turns the ſame face towards us. 
But this equality, and the unequal mo- 
tion of the moon in her ellipfis, is the 
cauſe Why the moon, ſeen from the earth, 
appears to librate a little upon its axis, 
ſometimes from eaſt to weſt, and ſome- 
times from weſt to eaſt 5 and ſome parts 
in the eaſtern limb of the moon go back- 
wards and forwards a ſmall ſpace, and 
ſome that were conſpicuous, are hid, and 
then again appear, | BA 
EVEN NUMBER, in arithmetic, that which 
can be divided into two equal parts: ſuch 
are 4, 10, 40, Tc. 
A number is ſaid to be evenly even, 
when being even itſelf, it is meaſured 


by an even one, an even number of 


times: ſuch is 32, as being meaſured by 
the even number 8, an even number of 


times 4. Evenly odd number is, that 


which. an even number doth meaſure by 
an odd one: ſuch is 30, which 2 or 6, 
both even numbers, do meaſure by r5 
or 53, odd ones. n 
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EVERARD's $LIDING-RUYLE. . See the 
„ I I EL 
EVERDING, a town of Auſtria, in Ger- 
many, fifuated on the Danube, twelve 
miles weſt of Lints, 1 
EVER:GREEN, in, gardening, a ſpecies 
of perennials, which continue their ver- 
dure, leaves, &c. all the yeac : ſuch are 
© bollies; phillyria's, lauruſtinus's, bays, 
pines, firs, cedars of Lebanon, Sc. 
EVERLASTING-rtowtr, in botany, a 
name given to the amaranthojdes. 
EVERLASTING-PEA, a genus of plants, 
© otherwiſe called lathyrus. 
EVESDROPPERS, in law; perſons who 
ſtand under the eves, walls, or windows 
of a houſe, by day or by night, to liſten 
after news, and carry it to others, there- 
© by raifing ſtriſe and contention in the 
_ neighbourhood. Ty are puniſhable in 
the court-leet, ot quarter-ſeſſions,  - 
EVESHAM, a borough-town thirteen 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Worceſter, which 
ſends two members to parliament. 
EUGENIA, the s1t.VER-TREE, in botany, 
enus of the icoſandria-monogynia claſs 
plants, the corolla whereof copſiſts of 
four oblong, obtuſe, concave petals, twice 
as Jarge as the cup: the fruit is a qua- 
 drangular, - coronated drupe, containing 
only one cell: the ſeed is a roundiſh, 
- ſmooth nut. 33s | 
EUGUBIO, a town and biſhop's ſee of 
Italty, in the dutchy of Urbino, and 
_ thirty-five miles ſouth of that city. 
EVIAN, a town of Savoy, ſituated twenty- 
five miles north-eaſt of Geneva, on the 
| fottth fide of the lake of Genera. 
EVICTION, in law, ſignifies a recovery 
of lands, or tenements by law. 
When lands, Cc. are evicted before 
rent reſerved upon a leaſe becomes due, 
the leſſee is not liable to pay any rent. 
_ Likewiſe,” if on an exchange of lands, 
either of the parties is evicted. of the 
land given in exchange, the party 
evicted may, in that caſe, re-enter his 
own lands. And a widow being evicted 
of her thirds, ſhall be endowed in the 
other lands of the heit. 
EVIDENCE, according. to the Epicu- 
reans, is nothing elſe than that kind of 
certitude obtained by the ſenſes, which, 
in the opinion of theſe philoſophers, are 
the primary criterion of truth. 
By evidence of ſenſe the epicureans mean 
that ſpecies, or image, exhibited. by the 
ſenſe, or phantaſy, which, when all im- 
pediments to a juſt judging, as diſtance, 
motion, medium, Sc. are removed, 1 


2 
0 


* 


* 


no à thing be juſt as it appears: the 
anſwer 10 dot given till it have been 


tried and examined all the ways, and by 


all the ſenſes that it can be an object of. 
Some diſtinguiſh evidence into objective 
and formal. | 

Objective evidence, they ſay, conſiſts in 
the clearnels or: perſpicuity of the object; 


or the object itſelf fo conſtituted as that 


it may be clearly and diſtipctiy known. 
An obje& may be clearly known, either 
immediately from the bare explication of 
the terms of a propoſition z or medi- 
ately, that is, we may arrive at a clear 


and diſtin& knowledge of it, by means 
of ſome medium; thus ſpace, accord- - 


ing to the Epicureans, becomes evident 
by reaſon of motion, becauſe there can be 
no motion where'there is no ſpace. 

Formal evidence is the act of the intellect 
conſidered as clear and diſtin; and 


this is alſo immediate, or ſuch as conſiſts 


or depends upon the primary principles; 
or it is mediate, and requires ſome 
medium whoſe attribute agrees with the 
ſubje& of the propoſition, The former 
conſiſts in a certain natural light of the 


intelle&, which is acquired without any 


ſtidy or pains : the latter is found no 
where but in the concluſion of demon- 
ſtration, and is therefore termed mediate 
evidence, See the article DEMONSTRA- 
TION, 


Others divide evidence into moral, phy- 


ſical, and metaphyſical ; that is, by how 


many means the truth appears, by ſo 


many is the evidence ſaid to ariſe : thus, 
a thing is- ſaid to be morally evident, ſo 


far as I have a diſtin&' knowledge or 


notion thereof by unexceptionable wit- 
neſſes; See the article CERTITUDE. 

Phyſically, ſo far as natural ſenſe and 
reaſon, pointing out any thing, con- 
vinces me thereof, Metaphyſically, when 
I enter ſo fully. and clearly into the 


eſſence of any thing that nothing can be 


clearer, 


But whatever may be the ſentiments of 


theſe philoſophers concerning evidence, 


ſays Chauvinus, this ſhould at leaſt be 


granted, that the evidence of human 
knowledge, of what kind ſoever it be, is 
not abſolute, but comparative: that is, 
that there is no act in human knowledge 
quite void of all confuſion,” 

The primary fign” of evident knowledge 
requires that the object known ſhould 
firike the intellect violently, in like man- 

Vo, 1, © | 


ß 


vot be contradicted, or gainfaid: where- 
fore the queſtion being ut, whether or 
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ner 8s a vehement light beats upon the 
eye: the ſecond ſign requires that the 
mind ſhould acquieſce, with great calm- 


neſs and tranquillity, in diſtinct notions, 
as it were abiding ſecurely in the midſt 


of the light. The third fign of evidence 


is fought from ſubſequent judgments, and 
transferred to our notions or ideas i for 
clear and "diſtin notions will lay the 


underſtanding under the neceſſity of 
judging, and certain and undoubted 


judgments follow diftin& and clear ideas. 
Tune fourth and laſt ſign of evidence is 


when the common and univerſal conſent 
of .mankind univerſally agree upon one 


particular point, it follows that the idea 
obtained concerning that thing is a clear 
and diſtin one. 8 

Evidence muſt therefore be allowed the 
mark of truth; and theſe things muſt be 
allowed true, which carry with them 
ſuch a degree of evidence as obliges us to 
aſſent to them. Whatever we ſee evi- 
dently agreeable to things whereof, we 
ſpeak, that we mult acknowledge to be 
true. | % 


EVIDENCE, in law, any proof, whether 


it be by teſtimony of men on oath, or 


by writings and records ſo called, be- 
cauſe hereby the point in iſſue is made 
evident to the jury. 


As to evidence, the common law re- 
quires no certain number of witneſſes, 
though in ſome caſes the ftatute-law 
does. The teſtimony of one ſingle evi- 
dence is ſufficient for the crown in all 


cauſes, except treaſon, where there muſt 
be two; ſometimes violent preſumption 
will be admitted as evidence,. without 


witneſſes, as where a perſon is run thro? 
the body in a houſe, and one is ſeen to 
come out of that houſe with a hloody 


ſword. In general, a party intereſted in 
a ſuit, a wife for or againſt her huſband, 


unleſs in caſes of treaſon, an alien in- 


fide], perſons non ſanie memoriæ, ſuch as 


are convicted of felony, perjury, Sc. 


may not be evidence in the cauſe : but 
kinſmen, though never ſo near, alſo 


tenants, ſervants, maſters, attornies for 


their clients, one of the jurors upon trial, 
and all others that are not infamous, 
and who want not ' underſtanding, or 
are no parties in intereſt, may be al- 
lowed to give evidence; tho' the credit 


of ſervants is left to the jury. 


In caſes of crimes, as of robbery on the 
highway, in an action againſt the hund- 
red, and rapes of women, &c. a man 
or woman may be an evidence in their 
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torious cheats, where none e 
witneſs of the citcumſtances of the fact, 


but he that ſuffers. © When any perſon 


is ſerved with a proceſs, and refuſes to 
appear to give evidence in a criminal 
cauſe, the court may put off the trial, 
and grant an attachment againſt him; 
Whereuponh he ſhall be commiited to 
priſon and fined; and in a civil cauſe an 


evidence refuſing to appear on being 


tendered his reaſonable charges, and he 
having no lawful excuſe, action of the 
caſe lies againſt him, and 'thereupon 
201. Jamages ſhall be recovered, and 

other recompence to the party. 
Evidence by writings and records is 
where acts of parliaments, 
judgments, fines and recoveries, pro- 
ceedings of court, and deeds, &c. are 
admitted as evidence. And here it is to 


be - obſerved, that the printed ftatute- 


beok is good evidence upon a. general 
aàct of parliament, which need not be 
© pleaded ; but in the caſe of a. private 
© at, it is otherwiſe : for there it muſt be 


ſtatutes, 


rule of thoſe actions, Whatever it be, 


See the articles ETyics and Goo. 


Moral good and evil coincide with right 


and wrong, fince that cannot be good 


which is wrong, nor that evil which is 
right. e e 

Some make the eſſence of moral evil 
conſiſt in the diſagreement of our man- 


ners to the divine will, whether known by 


reaſon or revelation z others, in being 
contrary to reaſon and truth ; and others, 


in being inconſiſtent with the nature, 


faculties, affections, and fituation of 
mankind, | 

Be this as it will, no act can be deemed 
morally evil, unleſs the agent be ca- 
pable of diſtinguiſhing, chooſing, and 
acting for himſelf z or more. briefly, is 
an intelligent and free agent. See the 
articles AGENT and ACTION. 


Natural Evil, whatever deſtroys, or any 


way diſturbs the perfection of natural 
beings: ſuch are blindneſs, diſeaſes, 
death, &c, See the articles BLINDNESS, 
DisEASE, DEATH, Cc. 


King's Evil, in medicine, the ſame with 
the ſcrophula. See SCROPHULA, 

Hungry EVIL. See BULIMY.. - 

EULOGY, in church. hiſtory, a name by 
which the Greeks call the pants bene- 


_ pleaded and examined by the records of 
_ Parliament, before it can be admitted in 
=. evidence. Records and enrolments prove 

> _ themſelves, and a copy of a record ſworn 


to may be given as an evidence. A record 
of an inferior court has been rejected in 
evidence, and the proceedings in county- 
© courts, courts-baron, &c. may be denied, 

and then tried by a jury. A copy of 
copyhold- lands ſhall be an evidence where 
the rolls are loſt. An antient deed proves 
itſelf : the counter part of a deed is no 


evidence, when the original is in being, 


and can be procured, 

Although a witneſs ſwear to the hand 

and contents of a letter, if he never ſaw 

the party write, it will not be 
evidence. And a ſhop- book may 

be given in eyidence for goods fold, Cc. 


a tet one year, before the a&tion brought, 


except there be a bill, Sc. for the debt: 
but this does not extend to any buying 


tradeſman and another: here to make 
books evidences, there muſt be the bend 
of the perſon to them who delivered the 
goods which is to be proved. In debt, 
 n releaſe may be given in evidence, fo 
may any matters of fact, tampering with 
witneſſes, or fraud. | 
EVIL, malum, in philoſophy, Sc. is either 
moral or natural. ext 
Moral evil is the diſagreement between 


not 


"ed the profeſſion of arms, 


dictus, or bread over which a bleſſing is 
pronounced, and-which is diſtributed to 


. thoſe who are unqualified to communicate. 


The name euologiz was antiently given 
to the conſecrated pieces of bread, which 
the biſhops and prieſts ſent to each other, 
for the keeping up a friendly correſpond- 
ence : thoſe preſents likewiſe which were 
made out of reſpe& or obligation, were 
called eulogiæ. 2 

St. Paulinus, biſhop of Nola, about the 
end of the ſixth century, having ſent 
five eulogiz, at one time, to Romanian, 
ſays, „I ſend; you five pieces of bread, 
© the ammunition of the warfare of 
% Jeſus Chriſt, under whoſe ſtandard 
e we fight.“ 


| EUMENIDES, furies, in antiquity. See 
or . ſelling, or trading between one * 


the article FURIES, 


EUNOMIANS, in church hiftory, chriſtian 


heretics, in the fourth century. They 
were a branch of Arians, and took their 
name from Eunomius, biſhop; of Cyzi- 
cus, who was inſtrudted by ZEtivs, in the 
points which were then controverted in 
the church, after having at firſt follow- 
Eunomius 
ſo well anſwered the deſigns of his 
maſter, and declaimed ſo vehemently 


aalen, of 4 moral agent, and the , againſt the divinity of the, WORD, that 
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manners and doctrines of the Euno- 
takes were the ſame with thoſe of the 
Arians. | 


EUNUCH, evey®-, a caſtrated perſon, 


See the article CASTRATION, _ 

In Britain, France, Cc. eunuchs are 
never made, but upon occaſion of ſome 
diſeaſe, which renders ſuch an operation 
neceſſary : but in Italy, they make great 


numbers of children, from one to three 


youre of age, eunuchs, every year, to 
upply the opera's and theatres of all 
Europe with fingers : though it is not 
one in, three, that, after having loſt their 
virility, has a good voice for a recom- 
pence, In the eaſtern parts of the world, 
they make eunuchs in order to be guards 
or attendants on their women. The 


ſeraglio of the eaftern emperors are 


chiefly ſerved and guarded by eunuchs ; 
and yet, from good authority, we learn, 
that the rich eunuchs in Perſia and other 
countries keep ſeraglio's for their own 
uſe, Thoſe who, out of an imprudent 
zeal to guard themſelves from ſenſual 


| pleaſures, made themſelves eunuchs, 
were, by the council of Nice, condemned 


and excluded from holy orders, There 


are ſeveral ſevere prohibitions in Ger- 
many againſt the making of eunuchs ; 


and _in France an eunuch muſt not 


marry, not even with the conſent of the 


woman. | | 
UNUCHS, in, church hiſtory, a ſet of 
heretics, in the third century, who 


were mad enough to caſtrate, not only 
thoſe of their own perſuaſion, but even 
all others that they could lay hold of: 


they took their riſe from the example of 
Origen, who, miſunderſtanding the fol- 
lowing words of our Saviour. And 
% eunuchs who made themſelves eu- 
“e nuchs for the kingdom of heaven,” 


caſtrated himſelf. 


EVOCATION, zvocariex, in roman 


antiquity, a ſolemn invitation preferred 
by way of prayer, to the gods and god- 
deſſes of a beſieged town, to forſake it 
and come over to the Romans. 
The form of evocation uſed at taking 
the city of Carthage is related by Ma- 


crob. Sat. 11 1. 9. in the following words. 


Si deut, fi dea es, cui populus, civitaſque 
Carthaginienſis eft in tutela, teque gs. 


We, gui urbis bujus, © populique tutelam 


recepifty, Precor, venerorque, veniamque 
— ; . OLDEST 


EVOLUTE, zvoLuTa, 


are pr 
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ers t s 

me People had recourſe to the authority 
of the prince, and had himſelf baniſhed ; 
dut'the Arians, obtained his recall, and 
- elefted him biſhop of Cyzicus. The 


2 ti pto, at on feli feel 
Carthaginienfum deſeratts, loca, templa, 
Sacra, urbemque eorum relinquatis, 4 

bis abeatis : eique populo, ciwitati 


tum, formidinem, oblivionem injiciatis, . 


roditigue Romam ad me meoſque Veniatiss 


"roflraque vobis loca, templa, ſacra, urbs 


acceptior, probatiorque fit : mibi quaque 
populoque Romano, 5 gue meis Pre- | 


Daft tis, ut ſciamus, intelligamuſque, 
Ke. |; ita feceritis, voveo vobis templa, 


ludoſque facturum. 


They always took it for granted that 5 


their prayer was heard, and that the gods 
had deſerted the place and came oyer to 
them, provided they were able to make 
themſelves maſters of it, ' 


EVOCATORLIE epifiolz, among the Ro- 
mans, letters ſent by the emperors. to 


command the attendance of any perſon ; 
or letters granting licence to any ons to 
wait on the emperor ; every perſon not 
being allowed this privilege till they 
had defired and obtained the evocatorie 
epiſlolæ. | - 5 
ip the higher 
geometry, a curve, which, by being 
gradually opened, deſcribes another 
curve, Such is the curve BCF; (plate 
XCIV. fig. 4.) for if a thread F CM be 
wrapped about, or applied to, the ſaid 
curve, and then unwound again, the 
point M thereof will deſcribe another 
curve A M M, called by Mr. Huygens, 


a curve deſcribed from evolution. The 


part of the thread, M C, is called the 
radius of the evolute, or of the oſeula- 
tory circle deſcribed on the center C with 
the radius M C. ö | us 

Hence, 1, when the point B falls in A, 
the radius of the evolute M C is equal to 
the arch BC; but if not, to AB and the 
arch BC. 2. The radius of the evolute, 


CM, is perpendicular to the curye A M. 


3. Becauſe the radius M C of the evo- 
lute continually touches it, it is evident 


from its generation, that it may be de- 
ſcribed through innumerable points, if 


the tangents in the parts of the evolute 
a until they become equal to 
their correſponding arches. 4, The evo- 
lute of the common parabola is a para- 
bola of the ſecond kind, whoſe para- 
meter is 13, of the common one.” 5. 
The evolute of a cycloid is another 2 
cloid equal and ſimilar to it. 6. All the 
arches of evolute curves are rectifiable, 
if the radii of the evolute can be ex- 
preſſed e e Thoſe who ** | 
2 a more particular account of theſe 
y Ga ; ; curves. 
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| _,. enrves, may conſult Huygens's Horo- by the cup: the. ſeeds are oblong, and 4 
' logium Oſeillatorium, Sir Iſaac New- crowned with a plumoſe down. 
 ton's and Mac-Laurin's Fluxion's, and This plant is hepatic and vulnerary ; 
* Wolfins, The fa but the principal uſe of it is in cachexies, 
EVOLUTION, in algebra, the extraction catarrhs, and in ſuppreſſions of urine 
of roots, See the article EXTRACTION, and the menſes: the root purges juſt in 
EVOLUT1ON, in the art of war, the mo- manner of the white hellebore. 
tion made by a body of troops, when EUPHEMIA, a port: town of the further 
they are obliged to change their form Calabria, in Naples, fifty miles north» 
nnd diſpoſition, in order to preſerve a eaſt of Reggio. | 
* Poſt, or occupy another, to attack an EUPHEMISM, «vpnpiowcc, in rhetoric, a 
enemy with more advantage, or to be in figure which expreſſes things in them» 
_ condition of defending themſelves the ſelves diſagreeable and ſhocking, in terms 
better. - implying the contrary quality; thus, 
It conſiſts in doublings, counter-marches, the Pontus, or Black Sea, having the E 
_ converſions, &c. A battalion doubles the epithet afewg, 1. e. inhoſpitable, given 
* ranks, when attacked in front or rear, it, by reaſon of the ſavage cruelty of 
to prevent its being flanked, or ſur- thoſe who inhabited the neighbouring 
rounded ; for then a battalion fights wih countries, this name, euphemiſm, 
a larger front. The files are deubled was changed into that of Euxinus. Thus 
either to accommodate themſelves to the Ovid Triſt. lib. iii. el. 13. 
neceſſity of, a narrow ground, or to re- fy ; 
: 4 DN” noms which tacks them in Pan rk peach pars ent noviſſima 
flank; but if the ground will allow it, p 3 | 
© Converſion is 3 becauſe Euxinus 7 alſo nemine-d Ws baber. 
after converſion the battalion is in its And again, in Trift hb, v. el. 10, 
| firſt form, and oppoſes the file leaders, Quem tenet Euxini mendax cognomine 
Which are generally the beſt men to the litus, 
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| E 
enemy; and likewiſe, becauſe doubling In which fſignifications, nobody will deny 
the files in a new, or not well diſciplined its being a ſpecies of irony : but every 
Togiment, they may happen to fall into euphemiſm is not irony, for we ſome- 
diſorder, See the article DOUBLING, times uſe improper and ſoft terms in the 
EUONYMUs, the SPINDLE TREE, in fame ſenſe with the proper and harſh, 
botany, a genus of the tetrandria mono- EUPHONY, on, in grammar, an 
gynia claſs of plants, the corolla whereof eaſineſs, ſmoothneſs, and elegance in 
conſiſts of four ovated, plane, and patent ronunciation, | 
petals, longer than the cup: the fiuit — is properly a figure, whereby 
is a ſucculent, coloured capſule, of a we ſuppreſs a letter that is too harſh, and E 
quadragonal figure, formed of four convert it into a ſmoother, contrary to 
valves, terminating in four points, and the ordinary rules: of this there are 
forming four cells: the ſeeds are ſingle, abundance of examples, in all lan- 
pf an oval figure, and covered with a gUages. E 
calyptra, See plate XCIV. fig. 5.  EUPHORBIA, in botany a genus of the 
The fruit of this plant provokes vomit= polyandria- monogynia claſs of plants, 
ing, is a ſtomachic, and purges by ſtool: comprehending the tithymalus or ſpurge, 
however, it is dangerous, and ſhould be the euphorbium properly ſo called, the 
taken cautiouſly. tithy maloides, and the. eſula of authors. | 
EVORA, or EBORA, a city of Portugal, The flower conſiſts of four or five E 


_ ſeventy miles ſouth-eaſt of Liſbon, It is - petals, which are thick, gibbous, turbi- 
an archbiſhopric and univerſity, and is nated and truncated: the fruit is 2 
| fituated in one of the pleaſanteſt and moſt roundiſh trilocular capſule, containing 4 
fruitful countries of that kingdom. See ſingle roundiſh ſeed, | 
the article Pox TVI. The eupborbium has a fleſhy or angular 
FEUPATOPRIUM, HEMP AGRIMONY, in ftalk, and the petals in ſome ſpecies are | 
botany, a genus of the ſyngeneſia-poly-  trifid 5 the tithymalus has leaves on the 
_ gamia æqualis elaſs of plants, the com- ftalk, which the others have not; and 
und corolla of which is uniform and the tithymaloides has the calyx gibbovs 
' tubuloſe 3 the hermaphrodite flowers are on the under ſide, See the article Eu- 
equal ; the partial flower is infundibuli- PHORBIUM, &c. - : 
erm ; the truit is naked, only covered EUPHORBIUM, in pharmacy, © — 
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5 + hated + 
EUR. 
 exen-brought us always in looſe ſmooth, 
and os gold-coloured drops or 
phorbium antiquorum verum, which 
grows to ten or twelve feet high. Its 
principal uſe is externally in ſinapiſms, 
and plaſters applied to the feet, which 
are intended to ſtimulate, but not ab- 
ſolutely to raiſe bliſters : for it is ob- 
ſerved by Aviſenna, that when taken 


internally in. large doſes, it has been 


found to exulcerafe the inteſtines, and 
bring on death itſelf, after the moſt ter- 
rible ſymptoms. Fool F848 
 EUPHRASIA, EYE-BRIGHT, in botany, 
a genus of the didynamia- angioſpermia 
claſs of plants, the corolla of which 
conſiſts of a ſingle ringent petal ; the 
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three ſegments: the fruit is an ovato- 


n oblong, compreſſed capſule, forming two 
cells: the ſeeds are numerous, very 
ſmall, and of a roundiſh figure. 
This plant is an ophthalmic and ce- 

e phalic, and good for a weak memory. 

EUPHRATES, the fineſt river in Turky 

y in Aſia, has two ſources, northward 

y of the city of Erzerum, in 40 north 

e latitude. After paſſing through Ar- 

ne menia, it divides Syria from Diarbeck or 

Aſſyria, runs through Eyraca or Chal- 

in dea; and uniting with the Tygris, it 
in paſſes by the city of Baſſora, fifty miles 
\ below which it falls into the gulph of 
by Perſia, - : 
nd Eunxzvx, a city of Normandy in France, 
to capital of a territory of the ſame name, 

Te htvated 25 miles ſouth of Rouen. Eaſt. 

n- long. 10 12. North lat. 49% /. 

EURIPUs, a ſtrait between the iſland of 
the Negropont, and the continent of Greece, 
ts, remarkable for its irregular tides. 
ge, The term eurĩpus is ſometimes uſed, in a 
the more general ſenſe, for any ſtraits, where 
IIS» the water is much agitated, 
five EUROPE, the leaſt of the four grand 
chi- diviſions of the earth, is ſituated be- 
s A tween 36 and 42% north latitude; and 
g 2 between 10? degrees weſt longitude, and 

65* eaſt longitude 5 being about 3000 
ular miles long from north to ſouth, and 
are 2500 miles broad from eaſt to welt. 
the It is hounded by the frozen ocean on 
and the north, by Aſia. on the eaſt, by the 
bo Mediterranean, which ſeparates it from 
Eu- Africa, on the ſouth, and by the At- 
gum | © 2 | 


* 


% 
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kranuſes. It is the produce of the eu- 


tube is of the length of the cup; the upper EURY THMY, in architecture, 
lip is concave and emarginated; the 
lower one is patent, and divided into 
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Europe is commonly ' ſubdivided- inte 
three grand divihons, north, middle, and 
ſouth, The north or upper diviſion com- 
prehends Ruſſia or Muſcovy, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Norway, and the iſlands 
of Britain, Iceland, Greenland, and 
thoſe of the Baltic. The middle diviſion 
contains Poland, Germany, and the 
hereditary dominions of the houſe of 
Auſtria, the Low Countries, or Ne- 
therlands, and France. The ſouthern 
diviſion comprehends Turky in Europe, 
the antient Greece chiefly, Switzerland, 
Italy, Spain and Portugal, and the 
iſlands of Scily, Sardinia, Corſica, Ma- 
jorca, Minorca, Ivica, and thoſe of the 
Archipelago. See the articles Russia, 
SWEDEN, DENMARK, &c. - _ f 


/ 


int 
ing, and ſculpture, is a certain a 
elegance, and eaſineſs, appearing in the 
compoſition of divers members, or parts 
of a body, painting or ſculpture, and re- 
ſulting from the fine proportion of it. 
Vitruvius ranks the eurythmia among the 
eſſential parts of architecture: he de- 
ſcribes it as conſiſting in the beauty of the 
conſtruction, or aſſemblage of the ſeveral 
parts of the work, which renders its aſ- 
pect, or its whole appearance, grateful ; 
e. gr, when the height correſponds to the 
breadth, and the breadth to the length, 
Evelyn, in his account of architecture, 
ſays, that from theſe three ideas, or de- 
ſigns, wiz. orthography, cenograghys 
and profile, it is, that the ſame euryth= 
mia, majeſtic and beautiful appearance 
of an edifice does reſult, which creates 
that agreeable harmony between the ſe- 
veral dimenſions, i. e. between the length, 

| breadth, and height of each room in a 
fabric, ſo that nothing ſeems diſpro- 
portional, too long for this, or too broad 
for that, but correſponds in a juſt and re- 
gular ſymmetry and conſent of all the 
parts with the whole. 3 
EUSTATHIANS, the fame with the ea- 
tholics of Antioch, in the IVth century, 
ſo called from their refuſing to acknow- 
ledge any other biſhop heſide St. Euſta- 
thius, who was depoſed by the Arians.. 
EUSTACE, or EusTaT1a, one of the 
Caribbee-iſlands, four miles weſt: of St. 

\. Chriſtopher's, and ſubje& to the Dutch. 
EUSTVLE, in architecture, à ſort of 
building in which the pillars are placed 
at the · moſt convenient diſtance one from 
another, the intercolumniations being juſt 
two diameters. and a quarter 


lum, 


\ 


of the co= 
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before and behind, which are three 


diameters diſtant. 


 EUTYCHIANS, in church-hiſtory; here- 


tics in the Vth century, who embraced 
the errors of the monk Eutyches, main- 
taining that there was only one nature in 
- Jeſus Chriſt. The divine nature ac- 
- cording to them, had ſo entirely ſwallow - 
ed up the human, that the latter could 
not be diſtinguiſhed ; inſomuch, that je- 
ſus Chriſt was merely God, and had 
nothing of humanity but the appear- 


. - ance. This hereſy was condemned in a 


council held at Conſtantinople in 448, 
which ſentence was confirmed by the ge- 
neral council of Chalcedon, in 451. 
EUXINE, the fame with the Black- ſea. 
See the article BLACK-SEA. 
EWE, the engliſh.name of a female ſheep. 
See the article SHEEP, | 
EWRY, in the britiſh cuſtoms, an office 
in the king's houſhold, which has the 
care of the table-linen, of laying the 
cloth, and ſerving up water, in filver 
ewers, aſter dinner, | | 
EXACTION, in law, a wrong done by 
ag officer, or a perſon in pretended au- 
- thority, in taking a reward or fee, that 
is not allowed by law. | 
A perſon guilty of exaction may be fined 
and impriſoned, Tt is often confounded 
with extortion, See EXTORTION, 
EXACTOR xk Is, is ſometimes taken 
for the ſheriff, though more generally it 
denotes any perſon that collets the pub- 
lic monies, &c. 


' EXACUM, in botany a genus of the te- 
trandria-monogynia claſs of plants: the 


flower is mono6petalous, patent, and di- 
vided into four ſegments at the limb; 
the fruit is a bilocular capſule, marked 
with two deep furrows, opening at the 
top, and containing numerous ſeeds, 
EXZERESIS, in ſurgery, the operation of 
extracting or taking away ſomething that 
is hurtful to the human body. 
EXAGGERATION, in rethoric, a kind 


of hyperbole, whereby things are aug- 
© mented or amplified, by ſaying more than 


the truth, either as to good or bad, 
There are two kinds of exaggeration, 


the one of things, the other of words. 


The firft is produced, x. By a multitude 
of definitions. 2. By a multitude of ad- 


| nts. 3. By a detail of caſes and ef- 


4. By an enumeration of conſe- 
ences. $5. By compariſons. And, 6. 
y the contraſt of epithets and rational 

inference, | 


TSA ener £1. 
Nude except thoſe in the middle of the 
face, 


Exiggeration by words is effected, 1. By 
uſing metaphors, © 2. By hyperboles, 3. 
By ſynonymous terms. 4. By a collec. 
tion of ſplendid and magnificent expreſ- 
fions, 45 _ riphraſis. 6. By r 
tition. And, laſtly, by confirmation with 
an oath ; as for example, Parietes, me. 
dius fidius, gratias tibi agere geſtiunt. 
See METAPHOR and HYPERBOLE, 
EXAGGERATION, in painting, a method 
by which the artiſt, in repreſenting things, 
charges them too much, or makes them 
too ſtrong, either in reſpect of the deſign 
or the colouring, It differs from carica- 
turing, in that the latter perverts or gives 
a turn to the features of a face, Cc. which 
they had not; whereas exaggeration only 
heightens or improves what they had. 
EXALTATION, elevation, in a figura- 
tive ſenſe, is applied to denote the inau- 
guration, coronation, Cc. of the pope, 
See the articles INAUGURATION, &c, 
EXALTATION of the croſs, in church- 
hiſtory, See the article CRoss. 
EXALTATION, in aftrology, is a dignity 
which a planet acquires in certain figns or 
parts of the zodiac, which dignity 1s ſup- 
poſed to give it an extraordinary efficacy 
and influence, Thus the 15 of cancer 
is the exaltation of jupiter, according to 
Albumazar; that of the ſun is the 19® of 
aries, and that of tit moon is in taurus. 
EXALTATI1ON, in chemiſtry, ſignifies an 
operation by which a ſubſtance has its 
properties changed and raiſed to a higher 
degree of dignity and virtue. 
| "There are two kinds of exaltation : 1. 
Matu ation, which is nothing but the 
raiſing and promoting. a thing from a 
crude to a mature and perfect ſtate. And, 
2. Gradation. 
EXAMINATION, an exact and ſcrupu- 
lous diſquiſition or enquiry, in order to 
find out the truth of any thing. 
Self-EXAMINATION, by way of prepara- 
tion to repentance, is reduced by divines 
to five points: 1, A returning thanks to 
God for his benefits. 2. A begging of 
grace and light, to know and diftinguiſh 
our fins. 3. An enquiry into all our 
words, thoughts, and actions, in order 
to learn what has been offenſive to God. 
4. A begging of pardon, and conceiving 
a fincere ſorrow for having diſpleaſed 
him. 5. Making a firm reſolution not 
to offend him any more; and taking the 
neceſſary precautions to preſerve ourſelves 
fro m it, 8 
EXAMINERS, in chancery, two officers 
of that court, who examine, upon oath, 
| witneſſes 


- — _ _— 
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\wityelſes/produced in cauſes depending 
there, by either the complainant or de- 


fendant, where the witneſſes live in Lon- 


don, or near it. Sometimes parties them- 
ſelves, hy particular order, are examin- 


ed. In the country, above twenty miles 


from London, on the parties joining in 
commiſſion, witneſſes ate examined by 


commiſſioners, being uſually counſellors 


or attornies, not concerned in the cauſe, 
See the article CHANCERY. "MT." 


EXAMPLE, in rhetoric, is a way of 


reaſoning, by which a particular fact is 
produce, or cleared up, by another that 
is ſimilar to it, Fs thous | 
EXANNUAL ROLL, that wherein, accord- 
ing to the old way of exhibiting ſheriffs 
accounts, the illeviable fines and deſpe- 
rate debts were tranſcribed. 
This roll was yearly. read over to the 


ſheriffs, eo fee what might be gotten - 


thereby. 6 
EXANTHEMA, efavnua among phy- 
ſicians, denotes any kind of effloreſeence 
or eruption, as the meaſles, purple ſpots 
in the plague, or malignant fevers, c. 
EXARCH, ae, in antiquity, an of- 
ficer ſent by the emperors of the eaſt, in- 
to Italy, in quality of vicar, or rather 
præfect, to defend that part of Italy which 


was yet under their obedience, and par- 


ticularly the city of Ravenna, againſt the 
Lombards. The exarch reſided at Ra- 
venna, which place, with Rome, was all 
that was left to the emperors, of their 
italian dominions, The Gf exarch was 
under Juſtin the younger, in the year 
$67, after Beliſarius and- Natſes had 
riven the barbarians out of Italy. The 
lat was Eutychius, defeated by Adol- 
hus king of the Lombardy, in 752. But 
epin, king of France, deprived 
the exarchate, and made a gift of it to 
the pope, ordering his chaplain to lay the 
keys of all the towns on the altar of St. 
Peter and Paul at Rome. | 
EXARCH of @ dioceſe was the: ſame with 
primate, See the article PRIMATE, 


Exakck alſo denotes an officer ſtill fubfiſt- 


ing in the greek church, being a kind of 
vihtor, or one deputed by the patriarch 
into proyinces, to ſee whether the biſhops 


do their duty, and whether he reſt of the 


clergy obſerve the canons of the church. 

here is another officer alſo of this name 
under the patriarchs of the greek church, 
who hag the care and inſpection of the 
patriarchal» monaſteries, or ſuch as de- 
pend immediately on the patriarch. 


EXARCHOS.is.a name given by Homer, 


— 


enn 


EXAUCTORATION, a 


- on ſeveral great lords aſſuming excell 
him of 


ing it a ſecular title. 28 | 
The embaſſadors of France at Rome, 
antiently gave' the title of excellency 


: 4g? ; 
„ -; 
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Philo, and other antient writers, for the 
choragus, or he who — firſt in the an- 
tient chorus. See the arti 

and CHoRus. 6 


EXARTICULATION, in fargery. See 


the article LUXAaT1iON, 


roman antiquity, correſponded, in ſome 
meaſure, to our keeping ſoldiers or ſailors 
in half-pay ; but differed in this, that 
the exauctorati milites were deprived of 
their pay and arms, without being abſo- 


lutely diſcharged, Sometimes, indeed, 
it Hgnifies a full, but ignominious dif- 


charge. 


EXCALCEATION, among the Hebrews, 


was a particular law, whereby a widow, 


whom her huſband's brother refuſed to 


marry, had a right to ſummon him to a 
court of juſtice, and, upon his refuſal, 
might excalceat him, that is, pull off 
one of his ſhoes, and ſpit in his face 5 
both of them actions of great igno- 


miny. ; : 


EXC AM RIA TOR s, in our old cuſtoins, 
perſons. employed in exchanging lands, 


much the ſame as our brokers are 
merchants. See the article BROKER, 


EXCELLENCY, a title antiently given to 
kings and emperors, but now to embaſo . 


ſadors, and other perſons, who are not 
qualified for that of highneſi, and yet are 
to be elevated above the other inferior 
dignities. A TALL 

In England and France the title is now 


peculiar to embaſſadors, but 8 | 
it 


mon. in Germany and Italy. | 
was firſt appropriated to, were the princes 


of the blood of the ſeveral royal houſes; ; 


but they quitted it for that of bigbneſs, 65 
cy. The embaſſadors have only bore it 
fince the year 159 3, when the pope com- 
plimented the duke de Nevers, embaſſa- 
dor from Henry IV. of France, with the 
title of excelleney; and though it was on 


account of his birth, and not of his 


character, yet the embaſſadors of all na- 


tions have ever fince claimed the ſame 
appellation. Os Es. v4 Þ 


* 


The embaſſadors of Venice have only had 5 
te title of excellency ſince the year 1636, 


when the emperor and king of Spain con- 
ſented to allow it to them. 


embaſſador who is a churchman, as judg- 


to all the relations of the pope then 


- reigning, 


es CHORAGUS 


\ 


| | Phe court 
of Rome never allows that title to any 


XY 
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but now they are more reſerved in that 
reſpect; though they ſtill treat all the 
roman princes with excellency : on the 
bother hand, the court of Rome beſtows 
the ſame title on the chancellor, miniſters, 
and ſecretaries of ſtate, and preſidents of 
ſovereign courts of France, the preſi - 
dents of the councils in Spain, and the 
chancellor of Poland, if they are not ec- 
cleſiaſtics. 


bo 


EXCENTRIC, in geometry, a term ap- 


plied to circles and ſpheres which have 
not the ſame center, and conſequently 
are not parallel; in oppoſition to con- 
centric, where they are parallel, having 
one common center. | 
EXCENTRIC circle, in the ptolemaic ſy- 
ſtem, the very orbit of the planet itſelf, 


which it was ſuppoſed to deſcribe about 


the earth. It was alſo called the defe- 
rent. See the article DEFERENT, 
EXCENTRIC circle, in the new aſtronomy, 
a circle deſcribed from the center of the 
orbit of the planet, with half the axis as 
a radius, ; 


EXCENTRIC equation, in the old aſtrono- 


my, is an angle made by a line drawn 
from the center of the earth, and another 
drawn from the center of the excentric to 


the body or place of any planet, the ſame 


with the proſtaphæreſis; and is equal to 


the difference (accounted in an arch of 


the ecliptic) between the.ſun's or planet's 
real and apparent place. | : 
EXCENTRIC place of a planet, is the very 
point of the orbit, where the circle of in- 
clination coming from the place of a 


planet in its. orbit, falls thereon with . 


right angles. 


Anomaly. of the EXCENTRIC.. See the ar- 


ticle ANOMALY. 2 
'EXCENTRICITY, in the old aſtronomy, 
is the diſtance of the center of the orbit 
of a planet from the center of the earth. 
It is generally allowed that ſaturn, jupi- 
ter, mars, venus, and mercury, have 
ſuch. an excentricity, becauſe they appear 
to us of different magnitudes at different 
times, which could only proceed. from 
hence that their orbits being excentric to 
the earth, in ſome parts thereof they are 
nearer us, and in others more remote. 
But ſome diſpute has been made about the 
excentricities of the ſun and moon. Ma- 


ny people maintain that the ſun and moon 


appear ſometimes larger, and ſometimes 
Jeſs ; not that they are nearer us at one 
time than at another, but becauſe they 
are viewed through different columns of 


[[-22487) ''* BARS. 
reigning, and to ſeveral other noblemen ; 


in 8, and the earth in 


air, which ucing a difference in the 
refraction of their light, may . occaſion 
thoſe different appearances. Others again 
take the excentricities of the ſun and 
moon to be ſufficiently proved, both from 
eclipſes, from the moon's greater and leſs 
parallax at the ſame diſtance from the ze- 
nith, and from the ſun's being obſerved 
to continue longer in the northern than in 
the, ſouthern hemiſphere, 


EXCENTRICITY, in the new aſtronomy, is 


the diſtance of the center of the orbit of a 
planet from the center of the ſun, that is, 

the diſtance between the center of the el. 

lipſis and the focus thereof. 

It is alſo called ſimple or fingle excen- 


tricity, | 


To find the EXCENTRICITY of the earth's 


orbit, and the place of the apſiles. Take 
an obſervation of mars when he is in op- 
polition with the ſun, and then, if mars 
be in M (plate XCIV. fig. 3.) the fun 
„they will be 
all in the ſame right line MTS. When 
mars, after 687 days, returns again to 
the ſame. point M, and the earth not 
reaching the ſame till after q30T days, 
in which time ſhe completes two revo- 
lutions in her orbit, is found in the point 
A, obſerve the place of the ſun ſeen from 
the earth by the right line A'S, and the 
place of mars ſeen by the right line AM. 
We have, therefore, by means of the ſun's 
place in E, at the time of the ſecond ob- 
ſervation, and his place in F,- at the time 
of the firſt obſervation, the angle E SF 
given, to which the angle MSA r 


equal. And by knowing the place of the 


ſun and mars in the ſecond obſervation, 
we have the diſtance of mars from the 
fun, or the angle M AS, In the fame 
manner may be found the angle MSB, 
and BS the diſtance of the earth from 
the ſun in decimal parts of M8, when 
mars returns a ſecond time to M, and 
likewiſe the angle MS C, and the right 


line SC, when mars returns a third time 


to M. Wherefore: ſince the focus of the 
- earth's orbit is in 8, and A, B, and C 
are points in that orbit, the line of the 
apſides will be determined, the orbit will 
de deſcribed, and conſequently the excen- 
tricity will be known. The excentricity 
of all the primary planets, and the po. 
fition of the line of apſides may be found 
in the ſame manner, if three heliocen- 
tric places of the planet, together witi 
its true diſtance from the ſun are known. 
But it muſt be obſerved, that we ſuppole 
that the planet, in the ſame point = 
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ſuppoſe on account 
The excentricities of the ſeveral orbits of 
the planets are as: follow z | ſuppoling 


the diſtance of the earth from the fun, 


1000 equal parts : | 
The excentricity of mer- 
. cury*s orbit is about 380 


f 


Venus's 5 45 
The earthis © 17 (of ſuch 
Mass 124 (parts. 
Jupiters 250 | 
Saturn's 


The excentricity of the moon's orbit is 


about 3,3 of the ſemi diameter of the 
earth, and now and then it grows greater 
and now and then it diminiſhes. 
greateſt when the line of the apſides is co · 
incident with the ſyzygia, or is in the line 
which Joins the centers of the ſun and 
earth. And the excentricity is leaſt when 
the line of the apſides cuts the other at 
right angles. The difference between the 
eateſt and leaſt excentricity'is- ſo conſi · 
erable, that it exceeds the half of the 
leaſt excentricity, ©  _ * 
Double EXCENTRICITY, is the diſtance be- 
tween the two: foci in the ellipſis, Which 
is equal to twice the ſingle excentricity. 
EXCEPTION, in law, denotes a ſtop or 
ſtay to an action, and is either dilatory 
or peremptory, in, proceedings at com- 
mon law: but in chancery it is what the 
plaintiff alledges againſt the ſufficiency of 


an anſwer, Sc. : 


An exception is no more than the denial 


of what is taken to be good by the other 
party, either in point of law, or plead - 
ing. The council in a cauſe are to take 


all their exceptions to the record at one 


time, and before the court has deliver- 
ed any opinion of it. 6 

EXCEPTION 0 evidence, is where à de- 
murrer is offered in any civil cauſe, for 
the inſufficiency of the evidence given, and 


the court does not agree to it; in ſuch 


caſe, the court, upon requeſt, is to ſeal 
a bill of exceptions to the evidence, which 
may be heard on à writ of error. A 


plaintiff or defendant may alſo alledge 


any exception to the judge's. opinion, 


praying the ſame to be allowed ; and if 


the judge refuſes it, then the party con- 
cerned is to write it down, and, when” 


bened: by council; require the judge to 


ſeal the ſame, to be heard afterwards. 

Exckrrions in deeds and writings, is the 
3 a only thing out of a general 
6 L. I. s | 4 


* 
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orbit, has the fame diſtance from the fun, 

which we may eahly ount 
of the flowneſs of the motion of the 
- aphelia, Ta 
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nted by deed, as a room, ſhop, 


— 


one 


* 


or cellar out of a houſe; a field, or tim 


ber trees, out- of land, Cc. 


Exceptions of this kind muſt be ſomething | 


ſerviceable, and if they croſs the grant, 


or are repugnant thereto, they are void 


of courſe, Vet there may be a Kind of 
exception, or ſaving out of an exception, 
ſo as ro make a thing as if never except- 


- ed; as where a leaſe is made of a rectory, 
| excepting the parſonage-houſe, ſaving to 
the leſſee a chamber, this ſhall paſs by 


the leaſe. ; 1 


See the article PROPOSITIONT. 


the difference between any two-upequal 
numbers or quantities, or that which is 
left after the leſſer is taken from or out of 
the greater. See SUBTRACTION. 


EXCHANGE, in à general ſenſe, eu 


tract, or agreement, whereby one thing 
is given or exchanged for another. See 
the article Bax TER IMG. | 


EXCHANGE, in commerce, implies the trade 


of money, carried on between one place 
and another, by means of bills of ex- 
change. See the article BILL. | 


The original traffic of mankind becoming 


troubleſome, neceſſity led them to the in- 
vention of ſome more eaſy manner of con- 
tinuing their commerce, for which end 


EPCEPTIVE, ſomething that contains 
exceptions; ſuch are exceptive propolt= - 
tions. 
EXCESS, in arithmetic and geometry, 4s 


1 
* 


money was thought the moſt commodi- 


ous medium, and conſequently this was, 
many ages ſince, adopted to carry on 
their trade; and ſtill, for a greater con- 
venience of foreign trade, they not only 
made coins of the moſt valuable metals, 
but by degrees, fell into an improvement 
even of this, and ſubſtituted remittances 


and exchange, by bills, to ſave the eu- 


pence and: riſque which the portage af 
money from one kingdom to another oe- 
eaſioneſo. | | 


But as commerce varied, ſo did exchanize 


o 


too, though long ago they were general 


ly reduced in Europe into four, wiz. 
cambio-commune, cambio real, cambio 


ſicco, and cambio fititio.. * 


Cambio commune, in England, was that 
which was conſtituted by the ſeveral 
kings, who, having received monies in 
England, would remit the like ſum by 
exchange, to be paid in another kingdom, 


real was when monies were paid to the 
exchanger, and bills were drawn without 


naming the ſpecies, but according to the 


* 


/ 


. 


according to the value of the different 
coins current in theſe countries,” *- Cambio 


* 
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value of the ſeveral eoins ; and was no 


- more than the payment of money in Eng- 


land, with a proviſo to be paid the juſt 
value in ſpecie, in another country, ac- 


cording to the price agreed on between 


the exchinger and deliverer, to allow or 


y ſor the exchange of the money and 


the loſs of time. Cambio ſicco, or dry 


exchange, is when a merchant has occa- 


Hon for sol. tor a certain time, and 
would pay intereſt for it; but the lender, 
being deſirous to take more than the ſta- 
tute allows, and yet willing to avoid its 


penalty, offers the 500 |. by exchange for 


Cadiz, to which the merchant agrees; 
but having no.- correſpondent. there, the 
Jender deſires him to draw his bill on the 


ſaid place, payable at double or triple - 


vſance, by any feigned perſon, as the ex- 
change ſhall then govern, with which the 
merchant complies; and on receipt of 


the bill. the banker pays the money and 


remits the bill to ſome friend at Cadiz, 


which with the exchange and intereſt, 
the merchant is to pay his creditor : theſe 
expences formerly were very conſiderable. 
«Cambio fictitio is when a merchant hath 
occaſion for goods, but cannot ſpare mo- 


ney for their payment; and the owner of 


them, to ſecure his advantage, and avoid 


the penalty of the law, ads as the uſurer 
in the former caſe, and obliges the buyer 


to defray the expences of fe. exchange, 
Ee. 4 ; f 


Tue juſt and true exchange for monies, 
that is at this day uſed both in England 


and other countries, by bills, is. par pro- 


fart, or value for value. 'Thus the engliſh 


exchange is grounded on the weight 


and fineneſs of our own money, and the 


weight and fineneſs of thoſe of each other 


country, according to their ſeveral] ſtand- 
ards, and proportionable to their valua- 
.tions, which heing truly and juſtly. made, 
aſcert-ins and reduces the price of ex- 


-change tor a ſum certain for the exchange 


of monies to any country whatever. As 
money is the common meaſure of things 


{between man and man within the realm, 


ſo is exchange between nierchant and 
- merchant. both within and without the 
realm; the which is properly made by 
bills, when money is delivered fimply 
here in England, and bills received for 
the repayment of the ſame in ſome other 
country, either within or without the 
realm, at a price certain, agreed on be- 
tween the merchant ard the deliverer ; for 
there is not at this day any peculiar or 
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proper money to be ſound in ſpecie, where- 


:: B:&C 
on outland exchanges can be grounded; 
therefore, all foreign coins are called 
sgina rey 

As the monies and ſpecies of almoſt eve- 
ry nation differ not only in their current 
prices, but alſo in their intrinſic value, 
there is a juſt and certain par eſtabliſhed 
between them, according to the real and 
effective worth of each ſpecies, without 
any regard to their curreney in the coun- 
tries where they are coĩned; and the par 
is, by ſome authors, ſuppoſed to be of 
two forts, viz. the one of real monies, 
the other of exchanges, or imaginary 
ſpecies, though both ſeem to be the ſame 
thing, as having a neceſſary dependance 
on each other, See the article Par. 

The relative abundance and ſcarcity of 
ſpecie in different countries, form what is 
called the courſe of exchange. This 


* 


ſcarcity or plenty, from whence reſults 


the mutability of the cousſe of exchange, 


is not the real, but a relative ſcarcity or 


plenty; for example, when France has 
gteater occaſion for funds in Holland, 
than the Dutch of having funds in France, 
ſpecie is ſaid to be common in France, 
and ſcarce in Holland; and vice werſa. 
See BALLANCE of trade. 4 
In order to judge of the ſcarcity or plenty 
of ſpecie, we muſt know, for example, that 
it there are more bills from Holland than 
there are from France, then ſpecie is ſcarce 
in France, and common in Holland: 
it -then becomes neceſſary; that the ex- 
change ſhould rife, and the Dutch give 


more for ſpecie of the ſame. value in 
France, than the French fer that of an 


equivalent value in Holland. When mo- 
ney of the ſame ſlandard and weight in 
France, yields money of the ſame ſtandard 
and weight in Holland, it is ſaid that the 


exchange is at par. In the aflual ſtate of 


ſpecie, which was in 1744, the par was 
nearly at 34 groſs to the French crown of 
three livres. When the exchange is 
above 54 groſs, the French ſay it is high ; 
when beneath, they ſay it is low. | 
In order to know the Joſs and gain of 2 
ſtate in a particular ſituation of exchange, 


it muſt be confidered as debtor and credi- 


tor, as buyer and ſeller, When the ex- 
change is below par, it loſes as debtor, 
and gains as ereditor; it loſes as buyer, 
and grains as ſeller. It is obvious it loſes 
as debtor.» Suppoſe, for example, France 
owes Holland a certain number of gros, 
the greater. nutuder of gros there are in à 


crown, the mote crowns ſhe has to pay + 


On th -if France is creditor for 
i: he contrary, if | 8 


* i P 
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u vertan number of gros, the leſs number 
of gros there are in a crown, the more 
crowns ſhe will receive, The ſtate loſes 
alſo as a buyer; for there muſt be the 
ſame” number of gros to buy the ſame 
quantity of merchandiſe; and while the 
exchange is low, every french crown is 
worth fewer gros: for the ſame reaſon, 
the ſtate gains as ſeller: you ſell your mer- 


chandiſe in Holland for a certain number , the french and-the dutch merchant will 


chen be both loſers, the ſtate will inſen - 


of gros: you receive then more french 
crowns, when for every fifty gros you 
receive a crown, then you would do if 
you received the ſame crown for every 
54. The contrary to this takes place in 
the other ſtate. If the Duich are indebt- 
ed a certain number of crowns to France, 
they will gain ; if they are owing to 
them, they will loſe ; if they ſell, they 
- Joſe; if they buy, they gain. 

Again, when the exchange between 
France and Holland is below par; for 
example, if it ſhouldebe at 50 inſtead of 
54, it ſhould follow, that France, on 


ſending bills of exchange to Holland for 


54,000, could buy merchandiſes only to 
the value of 50,000; and that, on the 
other hand, the Dutch ſending the value 
of 50,000 to France, might buy 50,000 
crowns, which makes a difference of -* 


847 \ 


thatis, a loſs of more than 3; ſo that France 
would be obliged to ſend to Holland + 
more in ſpecie or merchandiſe, than ſhe 
would do was the exchange at par; and 


as the miſchief muſt conſequently increaſe, - 


becauſe a debt of this kind would bring 
the exchange ſtil lower, France would 
in the end be ruined, "Pp 

It ſeems, we (ay, as if this ſhonld, cer- 
tainly follow; and yet it does not, be- 
cauſe ſtates conſequently lean towards a 
ballance, jn order to preſerve their inde- 
pendency, Thus they borrow only in 


proportion to their ability to pay, and 


meaſure their buying by what they ſell ; 
and taki 
been ſaid, if the exchan ge happens to fall 
in France from 5% to 50, the Dutch, who 
buy merchandiſes in France to the value 


uſed to pay 54,000 gros, would now 
only pay $0,000, if the French would 
conſent to it. But the merchandile of 
France will riſe inſenſibly, and the profit 
will be ſhared between the French and 
the Dutch; for when a merchant can 
gn, he eaſily ſhares his profit; there 
en ariſes a communication of profit be- 
Teen the French and the Dutch. 


libly riſes. 


the example from what has 


of a thouſand crowns, for which they 
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In the fame manner, the French Wo 
bought merchandiſes af Hoiland for 


* 4,000 gros, and who, when the ex- 


change was at 54, paid for them 1000 


crowns, will be obliged to add ,+ more 


in french crowns, to buy the ſame mer- 
chandiſes. But the trench merchant, be- 
ing ſenſible of the loſs he ſuffers, will take 
up leſs' of the merchandiſe of Holland: 


fibly fall into a ballance, aud the lower- 


ing of the exchange will not be attended 


with theſe inconveniencies we had reaſon 


to fear. \- 


A merchant may ſend his ſtock into 1 
foreſgn countiy, when the exchange is 


below par, without injuring his fortune, 


becauſe when it returns, he recovers what 


he had loſt; but a prince, who ſends 
only ſpecie into a foreign country, which 


can never return, is always a loſer. 
When the merchants have great dealings 
in any country, the exchange there infal- 
This proceeds from their 
entering into many engagements, buying 
great quantities of merchandiles, an 
drawing upon foreign countries to pay 


: for them. 


A prince may amaſs great wealth in his 


dominions, and yet ſpecie may be really 
ſcarce, and relatively common: for in- 


ſtance, a ſtate is indebted for many mer- 


chandiſes to a foreign country, the ex- 
change will be low, though ſpecie he ſcarce, 


The exchange of all places conflantly 
tends to a certain proportioo, ang that in 


the very nature of things. It the coutſe of 


exchange from Ireland to England is 
below par, that of Ireland to Holland 


Will be ftill lower: that is, in a com- 


ound ratio of that of Ireland to Eag- 
Lad, and that of England to Holland: 
for a dutch merchant, who can have his 


ſpecie indirectly from Ireland, by the way 


of England, will not chooſe to pay dearer, 
by having it the direct way. 


This, we fay, ought naturally to be the 
caſe; but, however, it is not exactly lo.; 


there are always circumſtances which 


vary theſe things; and the different profit 
of drawing by one pluce, or of drawing 


by auotber, conſtitutes the particular art 


and dexterity of the foreign bankers. See , 
the article BANKER, F836 
This is what in a great meaſure conſti- 
tutes what is called arbitration in ex- 


changes, which, is defined to be a truck, 
which two bankers mutullly make of 
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This is the moſt beneficial, as well as 


- 


count of all places throughout Europe, 


ditional price, and courſe o e 


5 
moſt delicate branch of exchange to be 


thoroughly informed of. 

1. Before any one applies himſelf to the 
- ſtudy of this ſubjeR, it is neceſſary that 
- He ſhould be well ſkilled in the practical 
operations, in regard to the reducing of 
the ſterling money of England into the 


reign monies of exchange and of ac- 


- acording to the direct *courſes of ex- 


change eſtabliſhed for theſe purpoſes, and 


vice Verſa. 


2. That he, ſhould be acquainted with 


the methods of converting ſterling money 


into the monies of exchange and of 


account of all other places of commerce, 
wherewith England has no direct eſta- 


+ bliſhed courſes of exchange, but is under 


- © the neceſſity of making uſe of the inter- 


mediate exchanges of ↄther plates; to- 


- gether with the nature of the agios, and 


the manner of converting their bank 
monies into current, and the reverſe. 


See the article Ac10. 


3. The manner of calculating all the 
foreign monies of Europe into thoſe of 
every other diſtin country, either ac- 


- cording to the direct or intermediate ex- 
change, which makes a much greater 
variety of caſes than thoſe who are not 
- acquainted with this extenſive ſubject can 
imagine. 

4. It is neceſſa 


trinſie value of foreign monies, accord- 


ing to the moſt accurate aſſays which 


have been made for that purpoſe ; and 
this the reader will find done to his hand 
under the article coin. See Coin, *© 


5B. Laſtly, it is requiſite to underſtand 


the general natural cauſes of the riſe 


and tall of the courſes of exchange be- 


tween nation and nation, or between one 
trading city and another in the ſame na- 


tion; which depends upon the ballance 


of trade being either in favonr of, or 


"againſt a nation or trading city. 
Another method of confidering the arbĩ- 


tration of exchanges, is founded upon 


comparing the various occaſional prices 


of exchange between nation and nation, 
in order to diſcover at all times, ether 
certain courſes continue in an equality of 


m Moportion, or how far they deviate there- 


from; by which means the advantage to 
be made by ſuch a compariſon of ex- 


changes may be exactly aſcertained, for 
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alſo to know the in- | 


over again. 


1 


the government of the merchant or res 
mitter, to take his meaſures accordingly, 
and not to let the advantageous occaſion 
elcape his cognizance. And this muſt 
neceſſarily prove the caſe, provided a per- 


ſon is not accompliſhed in this-branch of 
the exchanges ; and here it will be proper 
to obſerve; that in a compariſon or com- 


bination of the courſes of exchange of 


ſeveral places together, it is rare that 


they happen to ebb and flow in an exact 


vality of proportion; the reaſon where. 
of muſt be obvious to every one who con- 


ſidets, that the ballance of trade differs be- 


tween different nations; which being the 
caſe, the judgment of the exchange · ne- 
ang conſiſts in 2 obſerving, 
rom a due compariſon of the courſes, 


where the greateſt inequality of propor- 
tion lies: for there hes the greateſt profit 


to be made, by drawing and remitting to 


certain places preferably to others. 


But the greateſt profit to be made this way, 
does not always bappen to. ariſe from a 
compariſon of theſe courſes only, where 


the general currency of a trader's buſineſs 


lies: on the contrary, from the nature and 
circumſtances of the trade of ſuch coun- 
tries, the riſe and fall of the courſes may 
generally continue in ſuch an equality of 


proportion, as only occaſionally, or ſel- 


dom, to admit of any extra profit by the 
exchange. When the exchange is lower 


than the ſpecie of a country, a profit may 


be made by ſending it abroad ; when it 
is higher than the ſpecie, there is a profit 
in cauſing it to return : but there is a caſe 
in which profit may be made by ſending 


- the ſpecie out of the kingdom, when the 
exchange is at par; that is, by ſending 


it into a foreign country, to be coined 
When it returns, an ad- 
vantage may be made of it, whether it 


be circulated. in the country, or paid for 


foreign bills. 


EXCHANGE ſignifies alſo a place in moſt 
conſiderable trading cities, wherein the 


merchants, negociants, agents, bankers, 


| brokers, interpreters, and other perſons 


concerned in commerce, meet on certain 
days, and at certain times thereof, to 
confer ande treat together of matters re- 
lating to exchanges, remittances, pay- 
ments, adventures, aſſurances, freight - 


ments, and other mercantile negocia- 


tions, both by ſea and land. 


Theſe afſemblies.are held with ſo much 


exactneſe, that the abſence of a merchant, 


Sc. makes him ſulpected of drawing P 
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1 failure of bankruptey, as not being 


able to ſtand the powrn HC oh 
'The moſt confiderable exchanges in Eu- 


rope, are thoſe of Amſterdam, and that 


See the article ROY AL-EXCHANGE, 


EXCHANGE, in law, ſignifies 4 mutual 


grant of lands or tenements, the one in 


exchange for the other. 


This word, in our law, is peculiarly uſed | 
for that compenſation which the war- 


rantor muſt make to the warrantee, value 


For value, in caſe the land warranted be 


taken, or recovered from the warrantee. 
Exchanges are made of lands in fee, tail, 
or for term of life, &c, where a perſon 


is ſeiſed of certain lands or tenements, 


and another is ſeiſed of other lands, &c; 
thoſe two perſons may exchange their 
lands, fo that each of them ſhall have 
the other's lands ſo exchanged. - But in 
this exchange the eſtates granted muſt be 


. equal; for ſhould one have an eſtate in 


fee in his land, and the other an eſtate in 
the other land only for term of life, or in 


tail, ſuch exchange is void, on account 


of the unequality z though, if the eſtates 


are equal, as eſtate in fee for another in 


fee, tail for tail, &c. the exchange will 
be good, if the lands be not of equal value, 


EXCHANGERS, are ſuch as return mo- 


vey by bills of exchange. See the articles 


Ll 


BiLL and EXCHANGE. 


EXCHEQUER, in the britiſhjuriſprudence, 


an antient court of record, in which all 
cauſes concerning the revenues and rights 
of the crown are heard and determined, 
and where the crown-revenuesarereceived, 
. It took this name trom the cloth that 
covered the table of the court, which was 
party-coloured or chequered. 
This court is ſaid to have been erected 
by William the conqueror, its model be- 
ing taken from a like court eſtabliſhed 
in Normandy long before thattime. An- 
- tiently its authority was ſo great, that it 
was held in the king's palace, and the 


acts thereof were not be examined or 


controlled in any other of the king's 
courts ; but, at preſent, it is the laſt of 
the four courts at Weſtminſter. | 

In the exchequer, ſome reckon ſeven 
. Courts, ix. thoſe of pleas, accounts, 
receipts, exchequer-chamber, (which is 
an aſſembly of all the judges on dif- 
ficult matters in law) errors in che ex- 
chequer, errors in the king's bench, 
and, laſtly, the court of equity in the ex · 
chequer. , . 5 | Xe 


2 
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But the exchequer, for diſpatch: of buſi. _ 
-  nels,; is generally divided into gavo parts 
- one of which. is chiefly converſant in the 
judicial hearing and deciding of all cauſes 
of London, called the royal-exchange. - 


ther; and the mon 


king, whether he be ſo or not. 


11 


relating to the king's coffers, formerly 


termed the exchequer of aceounts: the 


other is called the receipt of the exche- 
quer, as being principally employed in re · 


ceiving and pay ment of money. 4 
Officers of the receipt may take one penny 


in the pound, as their fee for ſums iffued 


out; and they are obliged, without de- 


lay, to receive the money brought chi- 
received is to be 
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put in cheſts under three different locks - 


and keys,” kept by three ſeveral officers. 
All ſheriffs, bailiffs, &c. are to account 
in the exchequer; and in the lower part, 
termed the receipt, the debtors of the 


king, and pexſons in debt to them, the 


king's tenants, and the officers and mi- 


niſters of the court, are privileged to fue 


one another, or any ſtranger, and to be 
ſued in the like actions as are brought in 


the courts of king's bench and common- 
- pleas, | 


The judicial part of the exchequer, is a 
court both of law and equity. The court 


of law is held in the office of pleas, ac- 


cording to the courſe of common law, 
before the barons: in this court, the 
plaintiff ought to be debtor or account- 


ant to the king; and the leading proceſs 


is either a writ of ſubpoena, or quo minus, 
which laſt goes into Wales, where no 


proceſs out of our courts of law ought to 


run, except a capias utlagatum. 


The court of equity is held in the ex- 


chequer-chamber before the treaſurer, 
chancellor, and barons z but, generally, 


before the barons only; the lord chief 
baron being the chief judge to hear and 
determine all cauſes. The 8 


in this part of the exchequer, are 


engliſh bill and anſwer, according to the 
practice of the court of chancery; wick 
this difference, that the plaintiff here muſt 


likewiſe ſet forth that he is a debtor to the 


this court of equity that the clergy. exhi- 


bit bills for the recovery of their tythes, 
Sc. Here too the attorney- general ex- 
hidits bills Yor any matters concernin 


the crown; and a bill may be exhibi 


againſt the king's attorney by any per- 
ſon aggrieved in any cauſe proſecuted 


againtt him on behalf of the king, to be 


* 


It is in 


relieved therein: in which caſe, the plain- 
tiff is to attend on the n 
e 4 


EXC 


_ with 2 copy of-the bill, and procure him 


to give in an anſwer theretoz, in the 


making of which he may call in any per- 
- fon intereſted in the cauſe, or any officer, 
-or others, to inſtru 


be not prejudiced thereby, and his anſwer 


s to be put in without oath. 


But beſides the buſineſs relating to deb- 
tors, farmers, receivers, accountants, &c. 


all penal puniſhments, intruſion, and for- 
feitures upon popular actions, are mat- 


ters likewiſe cognizable by this court; 
where there alſo (11s a puiſne-baron, who 


adminiſters the oaths to high ſheriffs, bai- 


liffs, auditors, receivers, collectors, con- 


trollers, ſurveyors and ſearchers of all the 


cuſtoms, Sc. See the articles Baron, 
CHANCELLOR, Ec. 


The exchequer in Scotland, has the ſame | 


ivileges and juriſdiction as that of Eng- 
land; and all matters competent to the 
one, are likewiſe competent to the 
other. 


Black book of the EXCHEQUER, a book 


containing a deſcription of the court of 


England in 1175, and its officers, with 


their ranks, wages, privileges, perquiſites, 
Sc. alſo the revenues of the crown, both 
in money and cattle. 


EXCIPIENT, in pharmacy, denotes the 


ingredient, which, in compound medi- 


cines, receives all the reſt z as the con- 


ſerve in electuaries, the ſyrup in boluſes, 
Sc. 


EXCISE, a certain duty or ĩmpoſt charged 


upon liquors, as beer, ale, cyder, &c. 
malt, and feveral other commodities, 
within the kingdom of Great Britain, and 
town of Berwick upon Tweed. 


The exciſe is one of the moſt conſiderable 
branches of the king's revenue. It was 
formerly farmed out, but is now manag- 


ed for the king by commiſſioners in both 


kingdoms, who receive the whole pro- 


duct of the exciſe, and pay jt into the 


- exchequer, Theſe commiſſioners are nine 


in number in England, and four in Scot- 
land. The former have a falary of x0001, 
a year, the latter, 500 l. They are oblig- 
ed by oath to take no fee or reward but 
from the king himſelf; and from thence 
them lies an appeal to five other commiſ- 


ſioners, called commiſſioners of appeals. 
The duty of exciſe was firſt granted to 
king Charles II. by act of parliament in 
the year 1660, during the life of that 
monarch. 1. It was 15 d. per barrel upon 


every barrel of beer or ale above 6s. the 


barrel, and 3 d. per barrel for every bar- 


rel of 68. or under, brewed for retail; 


117541 
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bim, that the king 


the dozen on parchment. 
Wards an additional exciſe on vellum, 


A 
very hegſhead of cyder or 


of ſtrong water, aqua vitæ, Ce. 2. A 


new exciſe was 8 for ever by the 


fifth money act of Will. and Mary, be- 
ing for every barrel of beer or ale above 


Gs. the barrel, 9 d. and for every barrel 


of 6 s. or under, 3 d. for every hoꝑ ſhead 
of cyder or perry, 1 8. per hogſhead, 
In this exciſe, the om of the liquor is to 
be reckoned excluſive of the duty. 3. An 
exciſe was granted of 6 d. a buſhel on 
malt in the reign of king William, which 
by ſubſequent ſtatutes bas been continued 
2 ever ſinee. But ſuch malt as ſhall 
made for exportation, and be fo en- 
tered and kept ſeparate from other malt, 
is exempted from the payment of this 
duty. 4.- Another new exciſe upon 
home-made liquors was granted in queen 
Anne's. reign ; being an additional ex- 
ciſe upon every barrel of beer or ale brew- 
ed for ſale above 6 8. the barrel, 3 d. ex · 
cluſive of the duties; and for every bar. 
rel at 6s. or under, 1d. for every hog- 
ſhead of eyder or perry, 5 d. for every 
allon of ſtrong waters or aqua vitæ, 1d, 
his exciſe was not laid upon any ſuch 
liquors imported, 5. An exciſe on can- 
dles was firſt granted in the reign of queen 
Anne, and continued for ever, being a 
duty of 4 d. a pound on wax and a half- 
penny the pound on tallow - candles, made 
in Great Britain for ſale or not for ſale; 


but makers for their own uſe may com- 


pound for 18, a head for every perſon in 
their family, An additional exciſe on 
candles' was afterwards granted, being 
the ſame with the former in every reſpect. 


6. An exciſe; upon hides and ſkins tan- 


ned in Britain, firſt granted in queen 


Anne's reign, was an exciſe of ſeventeen 
different kinds, upon ſo many different 


kinds of hides and ſkins particularly 
named, and upon all others not named, 


13 l. per cent. ad valorem. An additi - 


onal exciſe was afterwards granted, be- 


Ing an additional duty of different kinds, 
upon ſo many different ſorts of hides and 
ſkins 299 agg named, and on all others 


not named, 15 J. per cent. on the value. 
7. An exciſe on home-made vellum and 
parchment, firſt granted by the ſame act, 
being 1 8. per dozen on vellum, and 6d. 
And after- 


Sc. was granted, being an additional duty 
of 2 8, the dozen on vellum, and 18. the 
dozen on parchment. 8. An exciſe on 
hops of home growth was firit * 
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in queen Anne's reign, being 1d. per 
nd. 9. An exciſe. on paper, patte- 
ards, milled boards; and ſcale-boards, 
was firſt granted in the reign of queen 
Anne, being a Yuty of eleven different 


kinds on ſo many different ſorts of paper 


particularly named, made in Great Bri- 
tain; on paſte · boards, &c. 3 8. the hun- 
dred weight, and on all ſorts of paper not 
named, 12 J. per cent. on the value. An 
additional duty on paper, Ce, was grant- 
ed of eleven different kinds, Ac. on paſte- 
board, i 8. 6 d. the hundred weight, and 
on all ſorts of paper not named, 6 1. per 
cent. on the value; and on painted paper 
for hangings a halfpenny the yard ſquare. 


10. An exciſe of 1d, per pound on ſoap 


made in Great Britain, was granted by 
the ſame act; to which an additional ex- 
ciſe has been added of a halfpenny per 
pound. 11. An exeiſe upon printed 


ſilks, callicoes, linens and ſtuffs made 


in Great Britain, and printed, painted, 
ſtained or dyed here, was firſt granted in 
queen Anne's reign, being a duty of 3 d. 
on ſilks and callicoes, and 1 d. on linen 
and fiuffs the yard ſquare, excepting ſilk - 
handkerchiefs, linens and fuſtains dyed 
of one colour, and ſtuffs made of woollen, 
or the greateſt part in value of woollen. 
And an additional exciſe was granted of 
6 d. the yard of half · yard broad ſilks; 
. 14. the yard ſquare of ſilk handkerchiefs; 
3d. the yard ſquare of callicoes, and 14d, 
the yard ſquare of linens and ſtuffs, ex- 
cepting, as before, callicoes, &c, dyed of 
one colour, and woollen ſtuffs. 12. An 
exciſe on ſtarch was firſt granted for 1 d. 
the pound; and afterwards an additional 
exciſe of 1 d. the pound. 13. The ex- 
ciſe on gilt and ſilver wire made in Great 
Britain, is 8 d. the ounce on gilt wire, 
and 6 d. the ounce on ſilver wire. 
If any brewers do not make true entries 


of their liquors brewed, once a week at 


the exciſe office, they forfeit 10 l. but this 
is ſubject to mitigation, ſo as not to be 
leſs than double the duty; and the re- 


tailers of beer and ale and ſtrong waters, 


neglecting to make their entries once a 
month of what liquots they retail, are 
liable to 40 8. penalty. In caſe any brewer 
erects or alters any back, copper, cooler, 
&c. or keeps a private ſtore · houſe, or if 
any malſter keeps any private veſſel for 


ſteeping. barley, without Enn proper 
ile, ſuch brewer. 


notice to the officers of exc 
dot malſter forfeit 50 l. and where they 
ibe a gauger, it is 10 1. The. officers 
af excile may go on board-ſhips,. and 


[iss 


EXCLAMATION, in rhetoric, * 
den 


\ themſelves were excepted... 
EXCLUSIVE-PROPOSITIONS, in 


Eo 
ſearch for any exciſcable liquors; as offi 
cers of the cuſtams do, and-(eize comme- 
dities forfeited, Sc. and complaints made 
at the chief office of exciſe, are to he hear 
by three or more commiſſioners z but t 
juſtices of the peace have the power to de · 
termine, in ſeizures out of the limits off 
the exciſe office in London 


* 
0 


that expreſſes the violent and fa 
breaking out, and vehemence of any paſ- 
ſion. Such is that in the ſecond. of. 


% 


Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, _ 
O unexpected ſtroke, worſe thun of death? 
Muſt I thee, Paradiſe? Thus 
Thee, native ſoil; theſe happy walks and 

ase r es 5 Bt 
Fit-hauntofgadal mne op 1 int 
Other figures are the language of 'ſome 
particular paſſion, but this expreſſes them 
all. It is the voice of mature, when ſhe 
is in concern and tranſport. 


* 


EXCLUSION, or Bill of EXCLUSION, 4 


bill propoſed about the cloſe of the reign 
of 2 Charles II. for excluding the 
duke of Vork, the King's brother, from 
the. throne, on account of his being a 
papiſt. X | F 


j4 


Exclusion, in mathematics, is a method! 


of coming at the ſolution of numerical 
problems, by previouſly throwing dut of 
our conſideration ſuch numbers as are of 
no uſe in ſolving the queſtion. Mr. Fre- 


nicle gives an account of it in the Ouvra- 


ges de Mathematique, Sc. 


EXCLUSIVE is ſometimes uſed adjec= 


tively, thus. A patent carries '<with it an 
excluſruve privilege; and ſometimes ad- 
verbially, as, be ſent bim all the numbers 


from no 145 ton? 247 excluſive; that is," 


all between theſe two numbers, which 


| logic, are- 
thoſe where the predicate ſo agrees with 


its ſubje&, as to exclude every other. 
Thus, virtue alone conflitutes nobility, is 
an excluſive propoſition. _ , 


EXCOMMUNICATION, an eccleGaſti- 


cal. penalty or cenſure whereby ſuch per- 
ſons as are gvilty of any notorious crime 
or offence, are ſeparated from the commu- 


nion of the church, and deprived of all 


ſpiritual advantages. 
Excommunication among the Jews, ae - 


cording to Elias, a German rabbin, wag 


diſtinguiſhed into three kinds, 1. Niddui, 
which was a ſeparation of but a few days, 
2. Cherem, à ſeparation attended with 
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. Shammatha, which was the laſt. and 


excommuniecation. \ But Selden 

ys, that niddui and ſhammatha-are the 
fame thing, and therefore that there were 
"but two kinds of excommunication among 
the Jews;' vix. the greater and the leſſer. 
They made alſo another diſtinction in ex- 


unication, into total or univerſal 
* 8 


by which a man was excommunicat 


with regard to all men; and partial, by 


which a man was excominunicated in one 


_ city, and with regard to certain perſons, 


and not others. | 

It iv obſervable, that not only the judges 
had the power of excommunicating, but 
that each particular perſon in converſa- 
tion might extommunicate another, and 


himſelf likewiſe ; and this excommuni- 


cation, if well grounded, was of force: 
nay, if a man dreamed that he was ex- 
communicated by himſelf or by another, 
he was conſidered as an excommunicated 


perſon, becauſe this dream was ſuppoſed - 
'#o pe ſent from God. n 


As to the effects of the jewiſh excommu- 


. wication, the lefſer excluded the excom- 
_ municated perſon from the ſociety of 


men; chat is, he was not to come nearer 
them than four cubits, neither he, his 


viſe, children, or domeſtics, according to 


Buxtorf, The greater abſolutely ſequeſ- 
tered the perfon from the converſation of 


others ; and ſometimes he was ſhut up 


iu à fmall chamber or priſon, where he 


lived alone.” Baronius and Beza pre- 
tend, that the greater excommunication. 


excluded men from the uſe of facred 
things. 'Selden, on the contrary, affirms, 
that they were allowed to be preſent in 
the temple, and partake of the public 


worſhip. Buxtorf, who is of the ſame 


opinion, adds, that whereas others came 
into the temple. at the right hand, and 
went out at the left, the excommunicated 
were obliged both to go in and out at the 
Excommunication among 


there be a corpſe in his houſe, or a child 
to be circumciſed, none muſt help him. 
He is curſed by the book of the law, by 
the curſe of Joſhua - againſt Jericho, by 
that of Eliſha” againſt the children, by 
heaven and earth, and God is beſought 
that a whirlwind*mazy daſh'him to pieces. 
He is pelted with ſtones if he appear in 


Lie re 
tions; for he is publicly zied te 2 poſt 


the modern 
Jews, is attended with the moſt terrible 
conſequences. The excommunicated per- 
fon' is- refuſed all human affiſtance: if 


and whipped, after Which be lays him- 
felf down at the door of the ſynagogue, 
and all thoſe who go out, paſs over him, 
This was the very caſe of the famous 
jew Acoſta, See Barz in the article 
r 27 D-tn Hoot pt og” 
In the antient chriſtian church, the power 
of excommunication, as well as other 
acts of eccleſiaſtical diſciplirie, was lodged 
in the hands of the clergy, who diſtin- 
iſhed * it into the greater and leſſer. 
e lefſer excommunication fimply called 
a Dh, ſeparation or ſuſpenſion, con- 
ſiſted in excluding men from the par- 
ticipation of the euchariſt, and the prayers 
of the faithful. But they were not ex- 
pelled the church; for they had the pri- 
vilege of being ar the reading of 
the ſcriptures, the ſermons, and the pray- 
ers of the catechumens and penitents. 
This excommunication was inflited for 
lefſer crimes, ſuch as neglecting to attend 
the ſervice of the church, miſbehaviour in 
it, and the like. e | 
The greater excommunication, called 
wavrenng epopropec;, total ſeparation and 
anathema, conſiſted in an abſolute and 


intire excluſion from the church and the 


participation of all its rites.” When any 
perſon was thus excommunicated, notice 
were given of it by circular letters to the 
moſt eminent churches all over the world, 
that they might all confirm this act of 
diſcipline, by refuſing to admit the delin- 
quent to their communion. The con- 
ſequences of this latter excommunication 
were very terrible. The excommunicated 
perſon was avoided in civil commerce and 
outward converfation, © No one was to 
receive him-4vto his houſe, nor eat at the 
ſame table with him; arid when dead, 
he was- denied the ſolemn rites of burial. 
It has been a queſtion, whether the an- 
tient church vſed- to add execration to 
her cenſures. Grotius thinks this was 
done, though very ſeldom as in the caſe 
of Julian the ape, for whoſe deſtruc- 
tion the antient chriſtiaus abſolutely pray- 


ed to God. St. Chryſoſtom was utterly | 


again this practice, affitming that we 
ought not to pray againſt the ſinner, but 
againſt his opinions or actions. 

The romiſn pontifical! takes notice of 


. three kinds of excommunication. 1. 


minor, incurred by thoſe who have any 
_ correſpondence with an excommunicat 


perſon. 2. The major, which falls upon 
ches ſtreets; nd if he obtains abſolution, thoſe who diſobey the commands of the 
it is upon the moſt mortifying condi- holy fee, or refuſe to ſubmit to — 5 
r ; at 4 —— K pon 
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raſſus with g. en, nd thus 
| ANATHEMA and FULMINATION. . .. excommunicated hiing. 
v gs te rk hid, EXCOMMUNICATO caStnwnd,s rt 
: with the 418 fathers of the fiſt council Certifying * r This 
R of Nice, and with the ſaints; conſigns writ is directed to the ſheri to take the | 
him over to the devil and the traitor Ju- body of the perſon excommunicated, and 
; das; and condemns his body to remain impriſon him until he has made ſatisfac- 
12... —b—— 
1 ! mleit an WIOI . EX NI TON 
: makes es * for his find by a ſincere In the certificate of an excommunication; 
repentarice, The form abounds with the cauſe is to be particularly expreſſed, _ | 
dreadful imprecations ;- and the Greeks that the judges may ſee whether the ec-. 8 
aſſert, that af a perſon dies excommuni- clefiaftical court has cognizance of the 
i cated, the devil enters into the lifeleſs cauſe ; and if the ordinary excommuni- 
| e; and te in order to preve te a petſon for a thing of Which he bath 
d torpſe ; and therefote in order to prevent cate a perion fo n | 
DD 
[ eces, and boi em in wine. againit „and in ſome | 
: It 3 A _ for the patriarch of Jeruſa- may be delivered by habeas corpus, or by 
4 MI Lee erik he Ligen tee Petit rb cit. 
n ure on which ecca- | , a writ 
X ſon, wa with — l of idle 2 to a mee 2 the rap ca 2 an 
, he driv: il into the ground excommunicated perſon, upon the biſhop's 
5 e pay l A certifying to the king, hilt he hath a U 
* tion. de ene N - formed to the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction. 
1 The form of encommünitatlon in the Excouubnickro RECIpIENDO; 4 writ _ 
on 4 1 of England, antiently rep ahh where Nera goa pores 42325 9 
« By the authority of God the father committed to priſon, and aſterwards Ille 
- night the Son * Holy Ghoſt, and gally delivered, are commanded to be re- 4 
to of Mary the bleſſed mother of God, we ol r 15 | Nee Nee i 3 bd 
he Rage ang 30 anathematize, and ſe- C e in ines licin Tg 5 
d, . a from the pale of holy mother- geryz the gallin e 
al. church,” Cr. The cauſes of excommu- d !uticle, eſpecially of the parts between 
n- nication with us, are Contempt of the 8 lis, and m—_ on. ponds. 4 by 
to biſhop's eburt, herely, neglect of public Io adults, jt is Nap 120 c ie bg; * 
as worſhip and the ſacraments, incontinency; walking, or other vehement e r an 
"1 hd To ets e 
- c . nder does nut : here 11 an | or 
a — Fr Gm. the can 2 not only of the parts near the pudenda, 
ry interpoſes, and the excommunicated per- chiefly of the groin eue but likes 
we ſon is impriſoned in he ſubmits and obs wiſe in the wrinkles of the neck, under 
but _ 1 8 We the wo Fug in _ 2 5 
adles a perſon, ing any ju |. om the acrimony of the utine and 
of act, as 47 Ns ation A Fav ing a ſweat, and octaſioning itching pairs, = 
vw eee n Eorig: event ghee 
— Excommunicatiopz among the pagans, be waſhed often with warm water, and | 
pon excluded the perſon from the ſacrifices ſprinkled 1 ers, as chall 
the and 9 and delivered him der hartſhorn, buteſpecially tutty, lapis cala- bY: 
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which they are excluded from the church 


wilitant and e er- W 
N is ange 8. Jo * 


over to the devil an 3. Ant 
thema, which is properly that pronounced 
by the pope againſt heretical princes and 


countries. In former puts theſe papal 


fulminations were terrible things; 


but at preſent, they are formidable to 


none but a few petty (ates of Italy. See 
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Craitis fot ou ay his expedicah le 
the Parthians, Aiteius, tribune of ds 
able to prevent _ 


people, not ut 


7 . Wr. 
, 17 I 


the city through whic 


ran to thezgate | 
e general, was to paſs, and ſetting a 


the 

chaffing-diſt in the middle of the way 

with fire in it, When Craifus drew near, 

he wore ſome perfumes. into the chaf⸗ 
g-dith, and pronounced curſes againſt 
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out on the diſordered places. If the parts 


tend to-a real ulceration, it will be proper 


to add a little ſugar of lead to the, pow- 
der, or to anoint the place with unguent. 
'alb. camphor. Likewiſe a little white 
vitriol, diſſolved in fſpring-water, and 
daubed upon the part, will dry and heal 
it very powerfully. ee e 
RTIC ATION, the ſame with bark- 
ing of trees, See the article BARKING, 
EXCREMENT, whatever is diſcharged 
out of the body of animals after digeſtion, 


or the fibrous parts of the aliment, mixed 


with the bile, ſaliva, and other fluids, 
Urine and the feces are the groſs excre- 
ments that are diſcharged out of the blad- 
der or belly. Other excrements are the 
various humours that are ſecreted from 
the blood through the various ftrainers 
in the body, and which ſerve for ſeveral 
uſes, ſuch as the ſaliva, ſweat, bile, the 
pancreatic juice, lymph, the ſemen, nails, 
the hair, the horns and hoofs of animals. 
The ejection of excrements is an evacu- 
tion by urine, ſtool, ſpittle, Sc. Unleſs 
the excretions are regular, health cannot 
be maintained, and Rerefore, if they are 

too plentiful, defective, or ſuppreſſed, 
they will occaſion. various diſorders : 
hence, if a perſon be coſtive, it is gene- 


rally the forerunner of ſome diſeaſe. As 


a man generally takes more aliment than 
is neceſſary to generate blood and ſerum, 
and the common excretions are not ſuffi- 
cient to carry off ſuperfluous humours, 
extraordinary ones ſometimes happen, at 
| ated times; as theypiles, hæmorrhages, 
Sc. See more upon this under the ar- 
ticles DisEASE and EXCRETION, 

EXCRESCENCE, in ſurgery, denotes 


every preternatural tumour which ariſes 


upon the ſkin, either in the form of a 
wart or tubercle. If they are born with 
a perſon, as they frequently are, they are 
called zew: materni, or marks from the 
mother ; but if the tumour is large, ſo as 
to depend from the ſkin like a fleſhy 
" maſs, it is then called a farcoma. 
Excreſcences ariſe in all parts of the 
body, but more eſpecially the head, face, 
eye brows, el abdomen, anus, 
legs, and arms. Their ſize and figure 
are various; with regard to their colour, 
ſome reſemble that of the ſkin, others are 
' inclined to black or red; and, with re- 
ſpect to their figure, they reſemble ſtraw- 
| berries, mulberries, 
mice, and the like. 
As to the general treatment of them, 
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| the knife, or actual and potential eau. 


grapes, figs, Pears, | 


they may be removed either by ligature, | 
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teries, according as the patient's habit 
of body and other circumſtances may re- 
"weep However, it is to be obſerved, 
that if theſe excreſeznces have a very large 
root, if there are large arteries or veins 
near the root, or if it be firmly joined to 
the done, in theſe cafes, the ſurgeon 
' ſhould remove them with great caution; 
or, in caſes of great danger, wholly ne- 
glect them. When theſe tumours lie 
near large blood - veſſels, it is proper to 
have ſtyptics, bandages, and often actual 
cauteries in readineſs to ſtop the hæmor- 
rhage, eſpecially if they are removed by 
abſciſſion. | 


EXCRETION, or SECRETION, in medi- 


cine, a ſeparation of ſome fluid, mixed 
with the blood, by means of the glands, 


_  Excretions, by which we mean thoſe that 


evacuate ſuperfluous and heterogeneous 
humours, purify the maſs of blood: the 
bhumours which are generated in the blood 
are excreted by the glands, and are fe- 
laced by a ſufficient quantity of aliment. 
his, in adults, keeps the body of an 
equal weight, and conſequently preſerves 
life and health: therefore the ſecretions 
- ought neither to be diſturbed or dimi- 
| niſhed, ſuppreſſed or increaſed ; the ex - 
traordinary excretions, ſuch as the bleed- 
_ and hemorrhages of the noſe, 
alſo large ſweats, looſeneſs, running at 
the noſe, coughs, catarrhs, plentiful ſpit- 
ting, all promote health; and if theſe are 
defeRive or ſupprefled, dangerous dil- 
eaſes may ariſe ; wherefore it is highly 
hazardous to ſupprefs ſecretions of this 
kind. See the article EXCREMENT. 


EXCRETORY, in anatomy, a term a- 


plied to certain little duRts or veſſels, deſ- 
| tined for the reception of a fluid, ſecreted 
in certain glandules, and other viſcera, 
for the excretion of it in the appropriated 
places. See the preceding article. 
All the glands are uſually furniſhed with 
an excretory duct. See GLAND. 


EXCURSION, in aftronomy, is uſed in a 


ſynonymous ſenſe with elongation, See 


. the article ELONGATION. 
Circles of Excuxs tox. See the preceding 


article. 


EXCUTIATFertriculi, the ſtomach bruſh, 


© name given, by modern ſurgeons, to 
an inſtrument made of ſoft briſtles, form- 

ed into a bundle, and fixed upon a flex- 
ble brafs wire, for cleanſing the throat, 
or even the ſtomach. The ſtomach bruſh 
is compoſed of ſoft hair faſtened toge- 


© ther into a bundle by a twiſted R 
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feel wire, and the handle or ſtem of | is 


 ;nveſted with filk.. This has been great- 


iy recommended, by ſome, to remove 


foreign. bodies out of the fauces and ceſo- 
phagus; and, to ſcower the ſtomach. 
+ The method of uſing it is this: The pa- 


tient is firſt to drink a ſmall draught of 


warm water, then the bruſh is to be re · 


ecived into the ceſophagus, and gently 


protruded down into the ſtomach, hy 
twiſting round and round its handle, 


and, when in the ſtomach, it is to be 
drawn up and down many times, like 


the ſucker in a ſyringe, and at length 
0 


wholly extracted. T 


e. 


execrate Philip, his children, . 


land and ſea forces, and the whole race 


and name of the Macedonians. | 

At the taking and demoliſhing a city, it 
was frequent to pronounce dreadful curſes 
and execrations upon whoever ſhould en- 
deavour to rebuild it; which ſome ima · 
Sine was the reaſon that Troy could ne- 
ver be raiſed out of its aſhes, though ſe- 
veral perſons attempted it, being devoted 
to eternal and irreparable ruin by Aga- 
memnon. We find Joſhua at the de- 
firuQtion of Jericho, fix an imprecation 


pon the perton who ſhould endeavour to 


\ 
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* rebuild it, whi 
Fiel the Bethelite, many ages after, 
EXECUTION, in a general ſenſe, the a& 
ok accompliſhing, finiſhing, or atchiev- 


Taro) EXE 


ch was accompliſhed in 


ing any thing to be done. 3 

XECUTION, in law, the compleating or 
finiſhing ſome act, as of judgment, deed, 
Sc. and'it'ufually ſignifies the obtaining 


_ poſſeſſion of any thing received by judg- 


ment of law. See JUDGMENT. 


Sir Edward Coke oblerves, that there are 
two forts of executions ; the one final, 


and the other a quouſque, that tends to 


an end. An execution final, is that which 


makes money of the defendant's goods, 
or extends to his lands, and delivers them 
to the plaintiff, who accepts the ſame in 
ſatisfaction; and this is the end of the 


ſuit, and the whole that the king's writ 


requires to be done. The writ or execu- 
tion with a quouſque, thvugh'it tends to 


an end, yet is not final, as in the caſe of 
a a'capias adfatisfac. where the defendant's 


body is to be taken, in order that the 
plaintiff may be ſatisfied for his debt. See 
the article Cayias 
Executions are either in perſonal, real, or 
mixed ations. In a perſonal action, the 
execution may be made three ways, viz. 
by the writ of capias ad ſatisfaciendam, 


aàgainſt the body of the defendant ; fieri 
_  facias, ' againſt his goods; or elegit, 
_ againſt his lands. See the article Fir 


FACIAS and ELEGIT, | 
In a real and mixed action, the execu- 
tion is by writ of habere facias ſeiſinam, 


and habere poſſeſſionem. See HABERE. 


Writs of execution bind the property of 
goods only from the time of delivery of 


the writ to the ſheriff; but the land is 


bound from the day of the judgment ob- 
tained : and here the ſale of any goods 


for valuable conſideration, after a judg- 
ment, and before the execution award- 


ed, will be good. It is otherwiſe as ta 
lands, of which execution may be made, 


even on a purchaſe after the judgment, 


though the defendant ſell ſuch land before 
execution. Likewiſe, ſheriffs may deli- 
ver in execution all the lands whereof 


others ſhall be ſeiſed in truſt for him, 


againſt whom execution is had on a judg- 


: ment; Se. 


When any judgment is ſigned, the execu · 
tion may be taken out immediately there- 
on; but if it be not iſſued within a year 
and a day after, where there is no fault 
in the defendant, as in the caſe of an in- 


junction, writ of error, Sc. there muſt 


« a ſcire faciaz to reyive the judgment; ; 
712 : - though, 


though, if the plaintiff ſues out any writ 
of execution within the year, he may con- 
timnue it after the year is expired. After 
judgment againſt the defendant, in an 
action wherein ſpecial bail is given, the 
plainiHf is at liberty to have execution 
againſt ſuch defendant, or againſt his 
bail: but this is - underſtood where the 
- defendant does not render himſelf, ac- 
cording to law, in ſafeguard of the bail: 
and execution may not regularly be ſued 
forth againſt a bail, till a default is re- 
turned againſt the principal: alſo, if the 
Plaintiff takes the bail, he ſhall never 
take the principal. It is held that an ex- 
ecution may be executed after the death 
of the defendant; for his executor, being 
| privy thexeto, is liable, as well as the 


thing, ſo that he who begins muſt end 
it: therefore, a new ſheriff may diſtrain 
an old one, to fell the goods ſeiſed on a 
diſtringas, and to bring the money * 
court. 1 1 
LXECUTION judgment, in criminal caſes, 
E This muſt ent to the judgment, 
. and the king may not alter it, for this 
reaſon, that no execution can be war- 
ranted by law, but where it is according 
- fa the judgment given; yet the king may 
_ pardon part of the execution in judgment 
or treaſon, vi. all but beheading, 
Phe execption of crimioals is to be made 
by the proper officer ; and if the ſherif, 
pr other officer impowered to do it, alters 
the execution, or any other executes an 
car fl: or if he en killed without authoy 
pity of law, jt is felony. Where a perſon 
condemned to die Me 4 life _ he 
js hanged; in this caſe, as the judgment 
is not executed till he is dead, he ought 
to be hung up again. And the bodies 
of ſelons are forfeited to the king by the 
2xecution, who may diſpoſe of them as 
e pleaſes. | f 
Military EXECUTION, the pillaging ar 


plundering of country, by the enemy's _ 


arm 


EXECUTIONE rFacienna, a writ that 


iſſues for the execution of a judgment, 


and is uſed in divers caſes, See the ar- 
ticles Exkcprip and JUDGMENT. 
EXECUTIONE FACIENDA IN WITHERNA- 
lun, a writ which lies for taking a per- 
fon's cattle, who has canveyed the cattle 
pf another pyt of the country, fo that the 
ſheriff is not able to replevy them. 
he rare 1uDICn, à writ girefted to 
tac 


ge of an inferior court, command - 


og kim $9 execute a judgment therein, 
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or to return reaſonable cauſe why he des 
lays the execution. 
If on this writ exeention be not done, or 


” ;, F 


ſome reaſonable cauſe ſhewn why it is de- 


layed, an alias ſhall iſſue, and afterwards 
a pluries, Sc. And if on this laſt writ 
execution is not done, or fome reaſonable 
cauſe returned for its being ſo delayed, 
the party ſhall have an 2 againſt 
him who delays the ſame, and the attach- 
ment is made returnable in the king's 
hench or common pleas, . 


EXECUTOR, in law, a perſon appointed 
by another's laſt will and teſtament, to 


have the execution of the ſame after his 
deceaſe, and the diſpofing of the teſtator's 
goods and effects, according to the intent 


of the will. 
teſtatar,, The execution is an entire 


The law accounts an executor one perſon 
with the party whoſe executor. he is; 
having all the advantages of action, and 


1 ſubject to the ſame actions as the 


deceaſed, 

Hence as an executor derives his power 
wholly from the will, he may releaſe a 
debt, or do any thing as-executor, before 


probate of the will, provided he after- 


wards proves it: however, to maintain 


Actions for debts, he muſt ſhew the teſta- 


ment proved. He may immediately take 
the goods, or give power to another to 
ſeize them for him, : 


A perſon capable of making an executor, 


either makes one, two, three, or more; 


and he ma y appoint, that one ſhall be his 


executor for one year, and another for 


another, If he appoints. executors only 


for a certain number of years, after they 
are elapſed, the ordinary may grant ad- 
miniſtration of the goods; as he may do, 
till the power of executors take place, It 
is alſo obſervable, that where there is no 
executor, there is properly no will; and 
where there is no will, there can be no 


executors ; but this only regards goods; 


for where lands in fee are deviſed, it is 


a good will, though no executors be nam · 


. ed therein, : 


An executor may either accept or refuſe 
the executorſhip ; but after he has ac- 
cepted the office, he ſhall not refuſe the 
ſame, nor take it up after refuſal], If 
any one of ' ſeveral executors prove the 
will, it will ſerve for all; fo that the reſt 
may at any time after join with him, and 
intermeddle with the eſtate, When any 
action js brought, it muſt be in the names 
of all the executors, notwithſtanding ſome 
of them may not ad; but in any action 


| ; only that 
a 3gainſt them, he on admjs 


we 
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iniſters is to be ſued, The poſſeſſion 

mow 4 is held to be poſſeſſion 
of them all; and moſt acts done by or to 
one, are deemed done by or to all of 
thts eee EE EEG oo 7 

The particular duty of an executor, is to 
bury the teſtator in a decent manner, ac- 
gording to his rank and circumſtances, 
and with a due regard to the eſtate left; 
for whatever the executor lays out in fu- 
neral charges extravagantly, if there be 


not enough to pay debts, he muſt bear it 


at his own expence, He is to make an 
inventory of all the 
of the deceaſed, with their value; and 
then, or before, i uiſite, where there 
is enough to pay the teſtator's debts and 
legacies, he ought to prove the will be- 
fore the ordinary in common form, ei- 
ther by his own oath, or by witneſſes, if 


required by . thoſe who have a right to 


queſtion it : and when exhibited in the 
regiſter's office of the eccleſiaſtical court, 
a copy thereof in parchment is delivered 
to the executor under the ordinary's ſeal, 
which is called the probate. 


The executor is next to pay all debts, 


before legacies, in the order following, 
viz. the charges of the funeral being firſt 
id, the king's debt is to he preferred 
fore all others; then debts on judg- 
ments, and ſtatutes and recognizances, 


thoſe due upon mortgages, bonds, and 


other ſpecialities; after them, rent on 
leales, ſervants wages, debts on notes, 
and ſhop- books: for if he pays the debts 
in any other order, he is liable to the pay- 
ment of debts of a bigher degree, though 
out of his own eſtate z yet, among debts 
of equal degree, -an executor ws ay 
himſelf firſt; and ſuch as are rk hed 
for, ſhall be firſt paid; and if no ſuit be 
commenced, he may pay the whole debt 
to any one creditor, although there ſhould 
be nothing left to pay another any part 
of his. In caſe the teſtator is bound in 
ſeveral bonds, his executors has the pri- 
vilege to pay which bond he pleaſes, un- 
leſs am action of debt is actually proſe- 
cuted againſt him upbn ſome of the other 
bonds; and in fuch a caſe, if while an 
aQion of this kind is depending, another 
bond-creditor brings another action, be- 
fore any judgment is obtained, he may 
prefer which he will by conſeſſing a judg- 


ment to one, and paying him; which? 
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goods and chattels 
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himſelf, though there ſhould not he enough 
to pay any of the reſt. He m pac 

pay whit legacies he pleaſes firſt, or give 
to each legatee apart, l don, if 
there is not enough to pay the who 
However, if chere de à ſpecifie legacy of 

ſome particular thing, as a horſe, or ſiſer- 
zul it muſt be delivered hefore any other 
leghcy. ee HH es 

In cafe an executor pays out the aſſets in 
Jegacies, and afterwards debts aſs. © 
which he had no notice, which he is ablig- 


likewiſe 


the whole. 


ar of 
ed to pay; he may, by a_ bill in chan- 


cery, compel the legatees to refund. 


After the debts and legacies ate paid, 


whatever remains, it is ſaid, belongs to the 
_ executor by the common law; but this 
has been conſtrued, where the executor is 


a relation of the deceaſed, and had no 
legacy or other prowſion by the will. 
Hence, where a perſon made a will, and 
an executor, without diſpoſing of the re- 
ſidue of his perſonal eſtate, it has been 


adjudged, that the remainder ſhould not 


go to the executar, but be diſtributed 
among the relations of the teſtator by 
adminiſtration, | 


TEXECUTOR DE SON TORT, or an executor 


of his own wrong, a perſon that takes 


upon him the office of an executor by.in- 


truſion, without being fo conſtituted by 
the teſtator, or appointed by the ordinary 


_ to adminiſter. Such a perſon is charge- 


able to the rightful executor, as alſo to 
all the teſtator's creditors and legatees, - 
ſo far as.the goods amount to which he 
wrongfully poſſeſſed, 


XECUTORY, in law, is where an eſtate 


in fee, that is made by deed or fine, is to 
be executed afterwards by entry, livery 
or writ, Leaſes. for, years, annuities, 


conditions, &c. are termed inheritances 
executory. | 
EXECUTORY DEVISE, is when the fee by * 
deviſe is veſted in any perſon, that is to be 


veſted in another upon contingency... In 


all caſes of executory deviſes, the eſtates 
| deſcend until the contingencies happen. 


'The remainder of a fee may not be li- 


mited by the rules of law after a fee ſimq- 

ple, unleſs ſucheſtate depends upon a con- 
tingency or is conditional, when it ma 

take place as an executor 

© Executory deviſes of terms for. years, 


deviſe * 


ought to aciſe within the compaſs of ave 
ITC. | 


Judgment may 'be pleaded in bar to the EXEDRE, in antiquity, a general name 


After the debts, an executoy js to pay the 
Vgxcies z and he may prgfer a legacy to 


for ſuch buildings as were diflinct from 
the main body of the churches, and yet 
Within the limits of the church taken in 


Its 


Bar risTERT. 


— 


„ 
its largeſt ſenſe. Among the expdrz the 
ief was the baptiſtery, See the article 


Expedræ were alſo halls or little academies 


with ſeveral ſeats, upon which philoſo- 


phers rhetaricians, &c. ſat, when they 


met for converſation. or diſputation. Vi- 


—- rruvius ſpeaks of them as places very 


open and expoſed to the ſun, 


_ EXEGESIS, a diſcourſe by way of expla- 
nation or comment upon any ſubje&. 


In the Scotch univerſities, there is an ex- 


erciſe among the ſtadents in divifiity called 


an exegeſis, in which a queſtion is ſtated 


dy the reſpondent, who is then oppoſed 
dy two or three other ſtudents in their 
turns; during which time the profeſſor 


moderates, and ſolves the difficulties 
which the reſpondent cannot overcome, 


EXEGETICA, a term uſed by ſome for 


the method of extrafting the roots of 


equations, See the articles EXTRACTION, - 


and EQUaTION. ' | 


EXEMPLAR, denotes much the ſame 


with model. See the article MoDEL. 


EXEMPLIFICATION of letters patent, 


a tranſcript or duplicate of them, made 


from the inrollment thereof, and ſealed 


with the great ſea}. 


' Theſe exemplifications are by ſtatute 


equally effectual, and may be pleaded as 


well as the originals. One mayexemplify 


'A ping under the great ſeal in chancery; 
alſo.any record, or judgment, in any of 


' the courts at Weſtminſter, under the 


. 


feal of each court; which exemplifi- 
cations may be 'given in evidence to a 
jury. It is held that nothing but mat- 


ter of record ought to be exemplified, 


XEMPLIFICATIONE, in law, 'a writ 
granted for the exemplification of any 


original record; See the articles Ex- 


_EMPLIFICATION and RECORD. 


EXEMPTION, in law, a privilege to be 


free from ſome ſervice or appearance: 


thus, barons and peers of the realm are, 
on account of their dignity, exempted 


from being ſwoin upon inqueſts; and 
knights, clergymen, and others, from 


appearing at the meriff's turn, Perſons 
of ſeventy years of age, apothecaries, 


Sc. are alſo by law exempted from ſerv- 


ing on juries ; and juſtices of the peace, 
attornies, Cc. from pariſh-offices. 


| EXEMPTION, in the church of Rome, 


a privilege granted by the pope to the 
clergy, and ſometimes to the laity, to 
exempt or free them from the juriſdiction 
of their reſpective ordinaries. Thus 
monaſteries, and even private prieſts, for 


f riss 1 


a ſmall chor former] 
2 ge, 4 
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ured ex. 
emptions from the juriſdiction of their 
biſhops, In this, however, the council 


of Trent made a ſmAl reformation, by 


aboliſhing the exemption of particular 
prieſts, and monks not living in cloyfters, 
and that of chapters in criminal mat- 
ters, s 


EXERCISE, among phyſicians, ſuch an 


agitation of the body as produces ſalutar 
effects in the animal ceconomy. g 
Exerciſe may be ſaid to be either active 
or paſſve, The active is walking, hunt- 
ing, dancing, playing at bowls, and the 
like; as allo ſpeaking, and other labour 
of the body and mind, The paſſive is 
riding in a coach, on horſeback, or in 
any other manner. Exerciſe may be con- 
tinued to a beginning of wearineſs, and 
ought to be uſed before dinner, in a 


pure light air; for which reaſon, jour- 


neys and going into the country con- 
tribute greatly to preſerve and re-eſtabliſh 
health, 1 | 4 x ; 

Exerciſe increaſes the circulation: of the 
blood, attenuates and divides the fluids, 
and promotes a regular perſpiration, as 
well as a due ſecretion of all the hu- 
mours; for: it accelerates the animal 
ſpirits, and facilitates their diſtribution 
into all the fibres of the body, ftrength- 
ens the parts, creates an appetite; and 
helps digeſtion, Whence it ariſes, that 


. thoſe who accuſtom themſelves to ex:r- 


ciſe are generally very robuſt, and ſeldom 
ſubject to diſeaſes. cbs 

Boerhaave recommends all bodily ex- 
erciſes in diſeaſes of a weak and lax 
fibre. By 'riding on horſeback, ſays his 
commentator, the pendulous viſcera of 
the abdomen are ſhaken every moment, 
and gently rubbed as it wete one againk 
another, while in the mean time the 
pre air acts on the lungs with a greater 
orce, But it is to be obſerved, that a 
weak man ſhould not ride on a full 
ſtomach, but either before dinner, or 
after the digeſtion is near finiſhed ; for 
when the ſtomach is diſtended, weak 
people do not bear theſe concuſſions of 
the horſe, without difficulty; but when 
the prime viz are near empty, the fe- 
maining ſæces are diſcharged by this 


concuſſion. Sailing in a ſhip is alſo an 


exerciſe of great uſe to weak people. 


"Tf the veſſel moves with an even mo- 
tion, by increaſing perſpiration it uſually 
excites a wonderful alacrity, creates an. 


appetite, and promotes digeſtion. Theſe 


exerciſes are more eſpecially-ſerviceadle 


* 


EXE 


walking, running, and bodily exerciſes 


are to be uſed. In theſe we ſhould be- 


in with the moſt gentle, ſuch: as walk- 
ing, and increaſe it by degrees till we 
come to running, Thoſe -exerciſes of 
the body are more eſpecially ſerviceable 
which give delight to the mind at the 
ſame time, as tennis, fencing, Cc. for 
which reaſon the wiſdom af antiquity 
appointed rewards for-thoſe who excelled 


in theſe gymnaſtic exerciſes, .that by 
this means the botlies of their youth 


might be hardened for warlike toils. See 
the article GYMNASTICS, _ | 

As nothing is more conduciye to health 
than moderate exerciſe, ſo violent exer- 
ciſe diſſipates the ſpirits, weakens the 
body, deftroys the elaſticity of the fibres, 
and exhauſts the fluid parts of the blood. 
No wonder then, that acute and mortal 
fevers often ariſe from too violent eæ- 
erciſe of the body ; for the motion of the 
venal blood towards the heart being 
quickened by the contiaftion of the 
muſcles, and the veins being thus de- 
pleted, the arteries mbre eaſily propel 
their contained humours through the 
ſmalleſt extremities into the now Jeſs re- 
fiſting veins, and therefore the velocity 
of the circulation will be increaſed thro' 
all the veſſels. But this cannot be per- 
formed without applying the humors 


oftener, or in a greater quantity to the 


ſecretory organs in the ſame time, whence 
the more fluid parts of the blood will 
be diſſipated, what remains will be in- 
ſpiſſated, and by the greater action of 
the veſſels upon their contained fluids, 
and of the reacting fluids upon the 
veſſels, the blood acquires an inflamma- 
tory denſity. Add to this, that by the 
violent attrition of the ſolids and uids, 
— with the heat thence ariſing, 
all the humours will incline to a greater 
acrimony, and the ſalts and oils of the 
blood will become more acrid and volatile. 
Hence, ſays Boerhaave, thoſe fevers 
which ariſe from too much exerciſe or 
motion, are cured by reſt of body and 
mind, with ſuch aliments and medicines 
as moiſten, dilate, and ſoften, or allay 
acrimony, ; 

The exerciſe of a ſoldier in camp, con- 
ſidered as conducive to health. Dr. 
Pringle diſtinguiſhes into three heads, 


the firſt relating to his duty, the ſecond + 


to is living more commodiouſly, and 
BE third to his diverſions, The firſt con · 
3 
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| ts, wok, people 3 but in order to cor- 
roborate the body by muſcular motion, 


ENG 

fiſting chiefly in the exerciſe of his arms, 
will be; no leſs the means of preſerving 
health, than of making bim expert in his 
duty, and frequent returns of this early, 


and before the ſun grows hot, will be 


made more advantageous than repeating 
it ſeldom, and ſtaying out long at a time; 


for a camp affording little convenience 


for refreſhment, all unneceſſary fatigue 


is to be avoided. As to the ſecond 


article, cutting boughs for ſhading the 


tents, making trenches round- them for 
carrying off the water, airing the ſtraw, 
cleaning their cloths and accoutrements, 
and affiſting in the buſineſs of the meſs, 


_ ought to be no diſagreeable exerciſe to 


the men for ſome part of the day. Laſtly, 
as to diverſions, the men muſt be en- 
couraged to them either by the expmple 
of their officers, ot by ſmall premiums 


to thoſe who ſhall excel in any kind of 


is neceſſary not to allow them to * 


ſports, as ſhall be judged moſt condu- 


cive to health ; but herein great caution 


themſelves too much, eſpecially in hot 


weather, or yy times; but above all, 


that their cloaths be kept dry, wet 


. cloaths being the moſt frequent cauſes of 


camp diſeaſes. 


EXERCISE, - in military affairs, is the 


ranging a body of ſoldiers in form of 
battle, and making them perform the 
ſeveral motions and military evolutions 
with diffcrent management of their arms, 
in order to make them expert therein. 


EXERCISES are alſo underſtood of what 


young gentlemen learn in the academies 
and riding ſchools, ſuch as fencing, dance + 
ing, riding the great horſe, Cc. 


 EXERGUM, among antiquarians, a little 


ſpace around or without the figures of a 
medal, left ſor the inſcription, eypher, 
device, date, Se. | 


EXETER, the capital city of Devonſhire,” 


ſituated on the river Ex, ten miles north 


of the britiſh channel: weſt long. 3 40 * 
north lat. 30% 444. 


It is a biſhop's ſee, ſends two members 


to parliament, and gives the title of earl 


to a branch of the noble family of 


Cecil. ö 


EXFOLIATION, a term uſed by ſur- 


geons for the ſcaling of a bone, or its 
riſing and ſeparating into thin laminæ or 
ſcales, 85 | 


- 


EXFOLIATIVE rar AB, one forrailing 
the flakes or ſcales of a bone, one aſter 


another. See the article TREPAN, 


EX GRAVI QUERELA, in law, is a writ, 
that lies for the perſon ts whom. avy 


. lands 


EXHAUSTION, 
method in frequent uſe among the anti- 


lands or teriements in fee are deviſed by 
will, and the heir of the deviſor enters 
thereon, and detains them from the de- 
viſee. Alſo, where a perſon deviſes ſuch 
lands to another in tail with the remain- 
der over in fee: here if the teriant in tail 
enter, and is ſeiſed by force of the in- 
tail, and afterwards he dies without iſſue; 


the perfon in remainder, or reverſion, 


may bring this writ to execute the deviſe, 
See the article DevisE. | | 
EXHALATION, a general term for all 
- effluvia or ſteams raiſed from the ſurface 
of the earth, in form of vapour. See the 
articles VAPOUR and EFFLUVIUM. 
Some, indeed, diſtinguiſh exhalations 
from vapours ; expreſſing by the former, 
all ſtreams eden ſolid bodies, as 
earth, fire, ſulphur, ſalts, minerals, &c. 
and by the latter, the ſteams raiſed from 
water, and other fluids. Exhalations, 
therefore, according to them, are dry, 
ſubtile corpuſcles, or effluvia, which are 
Jeofened and freed from hard earthy 
bodies, either by the heat of the ſun, 
the agitation of the air, or the like 
canſes; and being blended in the at- 
moſphere with the moiſt vapours, help 
to conſtitute or form clouds and meteors, 
See the article CLOuD, Sc. 
Nitrous and ſulphureous exhalations are 
the chief matters of which thunder, 
lightning, and other meteors are ge- 
nerated in the air. True air is alſo 
generated by, or rather ſet at libert 
along with, theſe exhalations, which it 
ſerves to buoy up in the atmoſphere. See 
the articles Alk and ATMOSPHERE. 
Mr. Boyle informs us, that the exhala- 
tions from mines are hot; as are thoſe 
aſcending from ſome wells. See the ar- 
ticle Dauys, Cc. 555 
EXHAUSTED RECFIVER, a glaſs, or 
other veſſel, out of which the air hath 
been drawn by means of the air- pump. 
See the article A1R-PUMP. 
in mathematics, a 


ent mathematicians, as Euclid, Archi- 
medes, Cc. that proves the equality of 
two magnitudes, by a deduQtion ad ab- 
ſurdum, in ſuppoſing that, if one be 
ter or leſs than the other, there 
would follow an abſurdity. 
'This js founded upon what Euclid ſaith 
in his tenth book, dig. That thoſe 
« quantities, whoſe difference is leſs 
« than any. aſſignable one, are equal.“ 
For if they were unequal, be the dif- 
ftrence never ſo ſmall, yet, it may be ſe 


EXHIB 


2 oy 


v_ 


rivſtiplied;” as to beconie greater $44 


either of them: if not ſo, then it is 


really nothing. This He afſumes in the 
proof of the iſt propoſition of book 10, 


Which is, % That if from the greater of 
* two rl you take more than 
? 


« its h and from the remainder 
© more than its half, and ſo continually, 
« there will; at length, remain a quan- 
r 1 . than either of thoſe pro- 
« poſed,” | 

On this foundation they demonſtrate, 
that if a regular polygoh of infinite 
fides be inſcribed or eircumſeribed 
about, à circle; the ſpace that is the dif. 
ference between the circle and the poly. 


gon will, by degrees, be quite exhauſted, 
'and the circle be equal to the polygon, 
EXHEREDATION, exberidatio, in the 


civil law, the exclufion of a ſon by the 
father from inheriting his eſtate; termed, 
_— us, diſinheriting. 

T, in law, is where a deed, or 
other writing, being preduced in a 
chancery ſuit, to be proved by witneſles, 


© theexamjner, or commiſſioner appointed 


after the \examination of any ſuch, cer- 
tifies on the back of the deed, or writing, 
that the ſame was ſhewn to the witneſs, 
at the time of his examination, and by 
him ſworn to, 


EXHIBITION, a benefaQion ſettled for 


the benefit of ſcholars in the univerkities, 
that are not on the foundation. 


EXHIBITION was antiently an allowance 


for meat and drink, ſuch as the religious 
appropriators made to the poor depending 


vicar. 


EXHORTATION, in rhetoric, differs 


only from ſuaſion, as being more directly 
addreſſed to the paſſions. 


EXHUMA TION, the digging up of a 


body interred in holy ground, by the 
authority of a judge. By the French 
law the exhumation of a dead body is 
ordered, upon proof that he was killed 
in a duel; and a parſon may demand 
the exhumation of any of his pariſhioners, 


when irfterred out of the pariſh, without 


his conſent, 


EXIGENT, in law, a writ which lies 


where the defendant in a perſonal action 
cannot be found, ndr any effects of his 
within the county, by- which he may be 


attached or diſtrained. 


This writ is directed to the ſheriff, to 
proclaim and call the defendant five 
county - court days, one after another, 
charging him to appear under the 


pain ef outlawry, Where a you ond 


E X 1 


long, that the writ of exigent is awarded 


sgainſt him, ſuch a withdrawing will be 


deemed a flight in law, whereby he is, 


liable to forfeit. his goods, and though 


he afterwards renders himſelf on the 
exigent, and is found not guilty, tis 
ſaid the forfeiture ſhall ftand : but if the 

rty was in priſon, or beyond the ſeas, 
E or his executors, may reverſe the 
award of the exigent, by writ of error. 
Upon all exigents, a proclamation ſhall 
be iſſued out to make proclamations in 
the county where the defendant dwells, 
for him to yield himſelf, &c. 


EXIGENTERS, four officers in the court 


of Common. Pleas, who make all exi- 
gents and proclamations, in all actions 
where proceſs of outlawry lies. Writs 


of ſuperſedeas, as well as the prothono- 


taries upon exigents, are likewiſe drawn 
up in their office, 


EXILE, the ſame with baniſhment. See 


the article BAN IsHMEN T. | 


EXILIUM, in law, fgnifies a ſpoiling 3 


but ſeems to be reſtrained to the injury 


done to tenants by altering their tenure, | 


eſecting them, &c, 


EXILLES, a ſtrong fortreſs on the fron- 
tiers of Dauphine and Piedmont, about 


ten miles weſt of Suſa, and twenty-five 
north-weſt of Turin: eaſt long. 7“, 
north lat. 45 5 


EXISTENCE, that whereby any thing 


has an actual eſſence, or is ſaid to be. 
See the article ESSENCE, 

Mr. Locke ſays, that we arrive at the 
knowlege of our on exiſtence, by in- 
tuition ; of the exiſtence of God, by de- 
monſtration; and of other things, by ſen- 


ſation, , As for our own exiſtence, con- 


tinues that great philoſopher, we per- 
ceive it fo plainly, that it neither needs, 
nor is capable of, any proof. I think, I 
reaſon, I fee] pleaſure and pain; can 
any of theſe be more evident to me than 
my own exiſtence? If I doubt of all 
other things, that very doubt makes me 
perceive my own exiſtence, and will not 
luffer me to doubt it, If I know I doubt, 
I have as certain à perception of the 
thing doubting, as of that thought which 
I call doubt: experience then convinces 


vs, that we have an intuitive knowlege , 


of our own exiſtence. , 


From the knowlege of our own exiſtence, 
Mr, Locke deduces his demonſtration of 
the exiſtence of a God. See the article 


OD, . 


Vor. II. 


u has been a ſobjest of great diſpute | 
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_ UiAed of felony, Se. abſents himſelf-ſo 


lege, 
' faculties act, and inform us right con- 


R 


whether external bodies have any exiſt- 
ence but in the mind, that is, Whether 


they really ex iſt, or exiſt in idea enly: 


the former opinion is ; ſupported by My. 


Locke, and the latter by Dr. Berktey. 


Tbe knowledge of the exiſtence of other 
things, or things without the mind, we 


have only by ſenſation: for there being 
no neceſſary connection of real exiſtence 
with any idea a man hath in his memory. 


nor of any other exiſtence, but that of 


God, with the exiſtence of any particu- 
lar man; no particular man can know 


the exiſtence of any other being but 


only, when, by operating upon him, i: 


makes itſelf be perceived by him. The 


baving the idea of any thing in our 
mind no more proves the ex:ttence of 


that thing, than the picture of a man 


evidences his being in the world; or 
the viſions of a dream make a true 
hiſtory. It is therefore the actual te- 
ceiving of ideas from without, that gives 
vs notice of the exiſtence of other things, 


and makes us know that ſomething does 


exiſt at that time without us, which 
cauſes that idea in us, though perhaps 


we neither know nor conſider how it 
does it. This notice, which we have by 


our lenſes of the exifience of things 


without us, though it be not altogether 


ſo certain as intuition and demonſtra- 
tion, . deſerves the name of know 
if we perſuade ourſelves that our 


cerning the exiſtence of thoſe objects 


that affect them: but beſides the aſſu- 


rance we have from our ſenſes them - 


ſelves, that they do not err in the in- 


formation they give us of the exiſtence 
of things without us, we have other 
concurrent reaſons; as, firſt, It is plain 
theſe perceptions are produced in us by 
external cauſes affecting our ſenſes, be- 
cauſe thoſe that want the organs of any 


ſenſe never can have the ideas belonging 


to that ſenſe produced in their minds. 
Secondly, becauſe we find ſometimes that 


we cannot avoid the having thoſe ideas 


produced in our minds. When my eyes 


are ſhut, I can, at pleaſure, recal to my 


mind the ideas of light, or the ſun, 


_ Which former ſenſations had lodged. in 


my memory; but if I turn my eyes to- 
wards the ſun, I cannot avoid the ideas 
which the light or the ſun then produces 
in me; which ſhews a manifeſt difference 

between thoſe ideas laid up in the me- 


mory, and ſuch as force themſelyes upon 


us, and we cannot avoid having; be- 
ä e 


7 


ſides, there is nobody who doth not per- 
ceive the difference in himſelf between 
actually looking on the ſun, and con- 
templating the idea he has of it in his 
memory ; and therefore he hath certain 
knowlege that they are not- both me- 
mory or fancy. Thirdly, add to this, 
that many ideas gre produced in us with 
in, which we afterwards remember 
without the leaſt offence :/ thus che pain 
of heat, or cold, when the idea of it is 
revived in our minds, give us no di- 
ſturbance, Which when felt, was very 
troubleſome ; and we remember the pain 
of hunger, thirſt, head-ach, Cc. with- 
out any pain at all, which would either 


never diſturb us, or elſe conſtantly do it, 


as often as we thought of it, were there 
no more but ideas floating in our minds 
and appearances entertaining our fancies, 
without the real exiſtence of things 
affecting us from abroad. Fourthly, 
our ſenſes in many caſes bear witneſs 
to the truth of each others report con- 
cerning the exiſtence of ſenſible things 
without us: he that doubts when he ſees 
a fire, whether it be real, may, if he 
pleaſes, feel it too, and by the exqui- 
ſite pun, may be convinced that it is not 
a tare idea, or phantom, Locke. 
Dr. Berkeley on the other hand contends, 
that external bodies have no exiſtence but 
in the mind perceiving them; or that they 
- exiſt no longer, than they are perceived: 
his principal arguments, which ſeveral 
others, as well as himſelf, eſteem a-de- 
monſtration of this ſyſtem, are as follow. 
That neither our thovghts, paſſions, 
or ideas formed by- the imagination, 


exiſt without the mind, is allowed; and 


that the various ſenſations impreſſed on 
the mind, whatever objects they com- 
poſe, cannot exiſt otherwiſe than in a 
mind perceiving them, is equally evident. 
This appears from the meaning of the 
term exiſt, when applied to ſenſible 
things: thus, the table I write on, 
exiſts, i. e. I ſee and feel it; and were 
I out of my ſtudy, I ſhould ſay it ex- 
iſted, i. e. that were I in my ſtudy, I 
ſhould ſee and feel it as before. There 
was an odobr, i. e. I ſmelt it, &@c, but 
the exiſtence of unthinking beings with- 
out any refation to their being perceived 
is unintelligible: their ee is percipi. 
Then to ſhew'that the notion of bodies 


is grounded on the doctrine of ab- 


ſtract ideas, 'What;” be 'aſks, are light 
and colours, beat and cold, extenhon 
and figure, im a word; the things we ſee 
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_ ceive are colour, 


them. 


et; 
: 


EXT 


and feel, but ſo many ſenſations, notions, 
ideas, of impreſſions on the ſenſe; and 
is it poſſible to ſeparate, even in thought, 
any of theſe from perception? The ſe. 
veral bodies then, that compoſe the frame 
of the world, have not any ſubſiſtence 
without a mind: their of is to be per. 
ceived or known; and if they are not 
perceived by me, nor by any other 
thinking being, they have no. ſhadow 
of exiſtence at all : the things we per- 
re, motion, &c, 
that is, the ideas of thoſe things; but 


- has an idea any exiſtence out of the | 
m 


you ? Tohave an idea is the ſame thing 
as to perceive ; that, therefore, wherein 
colour, figure, @c. exiſt, muſt perceive 
It is evident, therefore, that 
there can be no.unthinking ſubſtance, or 
ſubſtratum of thoſe ideas. But you may 
argue, if the ideas themſelves do not 


_ exiſt without the mind, there may be 
things like them, whereof they are copies 


or reſemblances, which exift without the 
mind, It is anſwered, an idea can be 
like nothing but an idea, a colour or 
figure can be nothing elſe but another 
colour or figure, It may be farther aſked, 
whether thoſe ſuppoſed original or ex- 
ternal things, whereof our ideas are the 


1 be themſelves perceivable or not? 


f they be not, I appeal to any one 
whether it be ſenſe to ſay, a colour is like 


ſomewhat which is inviſible ; hard or ſoft, 


like ſomewhatuntangible, &c. Some di- 
ſlinguiſh between primary and ſecondary 
qualities, the former, wiz. extenſion, 


ſolidity, figure, motion, reſt, and number, 


have a real exiſtence out of the mind; for 
the latter, under which come all other 
ſenſible qualities, as colours, ſounds, 
taſtes, Cc. they allow the ideas we have 
of them are not reſemblances of any 


thing without the mind, or unperceived, 


but depend on the ſize, texture, motion, 
Sc. of the minute particles of matter. 


Now it is certain, that thoſe primary 


qualities are infeparably united with the 
other ſecondary 'ones, and cannot even 
in thought be abſtracted from them; and, 
therefore, muſt only exiſt in the mind. 
Again, great or ſmall, ſwift or flow, 
are allowed to exiſt no where without 
the mind, being merely relative, and 
changing, as the frame or poſition of the 
organ changes: the extenſion, therefore, 
that exiſts without the mind, is neither 
great nor ſmall 3 the motion, neither 


| ſwift nor. ſlow, i. e. they ave nothing: 
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- bs plain (even thongh che other qualities daes not make us know chat any ſuch 
were Mlowed to exit) fr 3 that | things do exiſt without us, or rh there 
| „ erent denomi- are any finite ſpirits, or any other ſpiri- 
- pation; of;;pumber:as the mind views it tual beipgs but the eternal God. We 

with different reſpects: thus the ſame _ have'ground from revelation, and ſeveral 
extenſſian 18 , 3, or 36, as the mind other reaſons, to believe with affurance 

confidens it, with reference to n yard, a that there are ſuch creatures; but our 

In -effebt, alter the ſame manner, as the. we want the means of Khowing their par- 

modern philoſophers prove colours, taſtes, . ticQlar exiſtence 3 fit e can no more 

Sc. to have yo. exiſtence in matter, or know: that chere axe. finite Tpirits really 


without the mind, the ſame thing may "exiſting by the idea'we have'of Weh be- 
(be eee a ſenſible Calls hat- " ings, Mar e ee | 
evere thus. they ſay, heat . hn areto. Low 
only the affeQions- of. the mind, not at that things anſwering thoſe ideas do really, = 
all patterns of real beings exifting in cor- ekiſ t. 
poreal ſubſtances, for that the ſame body EXIT, exilus, in law, properly ſigniſies 
which ems cold to one hand ſeems jſſue or offspring ; bot is alſo applied 
warm to another. Now why may we to iſſues, Annual rents, and profits of 
| not as well argue that figure and ex- _ lands, 
= tenſion are not patterns or reſemblances Ex1T, in a theatrical ſenſe, the action of 
| of qualities exiſting in matter, becauſe, a player in going off the ſtage, after he 
to the ſame eye, at different ſtations, or. has payed his part. 
to eyes of different ſtructure, at the fame To do this with propriety, or in a man- 
Ratian, they appear various. Again, ner ſuitable to the occaſion, is by no 
| ſweetneſs, it is proved, does not exiſt in means the leaſt difficult part of a players 
the thiog ſapid, becauſe. the thing re- office. FR 
maining unaltered, the ſweetnefs is EXLEGALITUS, among” lawyers, the 
— to biiterneit as in a fever, or ſame with an outlawed perſon. See 
by an otherwiſe vitiated palate, Is it the article OpTLaw, WW. 
not as reaſonable to ſay, that motion EX MERO MOTU, a formula uſed in the 
does not exiſt out of the mind, ſince if king's charters and letters patent, ſigni- 
the ſucceſſipn of ideas in the mind be- fying that he grants them of his own will 
come ſiniſter, the motion, it is acknow- and motion. e | 
ledged, will appear flower, without any It is intended to bar all exceptions that 
external alteration. Again, were it might be taken to the charter or patent, 
poſſible for ſolid figured bodies to exiſt by alledging the king, in granting them, 
out of the mind, yet it were impoſſible was abuſed by falſe (ug; gene. 
for us ever to know it: dur ſenſes, in- EXOCATACQELI; in church hiſtory, a 
deed, give us ſenſations of ideas, but do general name by which ſeveral great 
not tell us that any thing exiſts witbout Kern, the church of Conſtantinople + 
me mind, or unperceived, like thoſe were called, as the grand maſter of the 
which are perceived; this the materialiſts chapel, the grand ſteward, H c. 
allow. No other way, therefore, remains, They were of great authority in public 
but that we know them by reaſon's in- aſſemblies, and even had the Nel ner 
ferring their exiſtence from = is im- oo 7-7 . 
mediately perceived by ſenſe : but how EXOCOETUS, the FLYING-FIS$H, in ich- 
ſhauld realon do this, when it, is con- - thiology, conſtitutes a diſtin genus of 
felled there is not any neceſſary con- fiſhes of the malacopterygious or ſoft-fin- | 
nection between our ſenſations and theſe ned order: it has ten ſmall bones in the 
bodies. It is evident from the phæ- membrane of the gills ; the pectoral fins 
nomena of dreams, phrenſes; Ic. that are extremely long, dad res juſt 
we may be affefed with the ideas we N extremity of the covering of 
now have, though there were no bodies the gills on the nides, but elevated to- 
exiſting without; them; nor does the wards the back; they almoſt equal he 
ſuppoſition of exterdal bodies At. All far- Whole 1. 10 the in length, which: 
ward us in. congeiving bow our ideas greatly relembles an SITIDEs both in 
. ate 
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uld come to be produced. 


N oduced | ape and. colour. See plate XCIV. 
As to the exiſtence of ſpirits, Mr. Locke fig. 1. RS he. 7 
r hat our, having ideas of them It is caught in the Mediterranean, and | 
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other ſeas, and is called by different au- 
thors exoccetus, exochinus, hirundo piſcis, 
and mugil alatus. | 
When purſued by any fiſh of prey, it 
throws itſelf into the air, where it not 
only ſuſpends itſelf, but moves very 
nimbly {AA by means of its long 
fins, fo long as they continue wet. 
EXODIARY, exodiarius, in the antient 
roman tragedy, was the perſon who aſter 
the drama or play was ended, ſung the 
exodium, See the article Exobiuu. 
EXODIUM, in the antient greek drama, 
one of the four parts or diviſions of 
tragedy, being ſo much of the piece as 
inc:uded the cataſtrophe and unravelling 
of the plot, and anſwering nearly to our 
fourth and fifth acts. See EyiLOGUE, 
Exodium, among the Romans, conſiſted 
of certain humorous verſes rehearſed by 
the exodiarius at the end of the Fabulz 
Atellanz. 2 
Ex0D1UM, gehe, in the ſeptuagint ſigni- 
fies the end or concluſion of a feaſt, Par- 
ticularly it is uſed for the eighth day of 
the feaſt of tabernacles, which, it is ſaid, 
had a ſpecial view of the commemora- 
tion of the Exodus or departure out of 
Egypt. 


4 


Exobiun was alſo the name of a forg 


ſung at the concluſion of a feaſt. * 
EXODUS, a canonical book of the Old 
Teſtament; being the ſetond of the pen- 
tateuch, or five books of Moſes. 

It is alſo called, from the greek tere, go- 
ing out or departure of 
Iſrael from the land of Egypt; the 


hiſtory of which is delivered in this 


- book, together with the many miracles 
wrought on that occaſion, — _ 
EX OFFICIO, among lawyers, fignifies 
| the power a perſon has, by virtue of his 
office, to do certain acts without being 
applied to. Thus a juſtice of peace 
may ex officio, at his diſcretion, take 
ſurety of the peace, without complaint 
made by any perſon whatſoever, 
There was formerly an oath ex officio, 
whereby a ſuppoſed offender was com- 
pelled in the ecclefiaſtical court to con- 
| feſs, accuſe, or clear himſelf of a crime ; 
but this law is repealed; | 
EXOMPHALUS, «f«pa%, in ſurgery, 
called alſo omphalocele, and hernia 
umbilicalis, is a preternatural tumonr of 
the abdomen at the navelfrom the rupture, 
or diſtenſion of the parts which inveſt 
mat cavity, Theſe ruptures differ by 
their ſize and figure, ſome being ſmall, 
eſpecially when recent, others large and 


1 
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ſometimes monſtrous. © Some are of a 
round figure, others acuminated, and 


Heiſter mentions an exomphalus in a wo- 
man with child, which reſembled the ſize 
and gre of the penis. 0 


Umbilical ruptures are again diſtinguiſhed 
according to their contents, as if from 
the inteſtines, enteromphalocele; from 
the omentum epiplowplialootle 3 and if 
ſrom air or wind, pneumatomphalocele ; 


Some of theſe tumours are again di- 
ſlinguiſhed by their confiſtence into hard 


1 


or ſoft, returnable or not, painful or 


incarcerated. | 


An exomphalus arifes from various 


_ cauſes ; but the immediate cauſe is al- 


ways ſome force exerted upon the ab- 


domen, eſpecially near the navel, ſuch 
as a violent and ſudden motion, a fall, a 


violent blow, or leap, ſtrong coughing 
or ſneezing, ſtraining to lift great 
weights, difficult labour in women, c. 


dy which cauſes the peritonzum at the 


navel is either dilated, or as it ſometimes 
happens, entirely broke off. The me- 


thod of cure is twofold, according as the 


inteſtines are returnable into the abdomen 
or not. If the firſt can be practiſed, it 
ſhould be done without any delay, and 


the parts ſecured againſt a ſuture relapſe 


by a girdle or bandage. But if the in- 
teſtine cannot be returned through the 
ſtraitneſs of the aperture in the peritonæ- 
um, and the patient is tortured with vio- 
lent pain in the part affedded, with vomit- 
ing, and other bad ſymptoms, to apply 


the bandage in that caſe would not only 


be uſeleſs, but pernicious : the patient 
ſhould rather be treated with emollient 


_ clyſters and cataplaſms, to relax the parts, 


and facilitate their return; and if he is 
inclined -to be feveriſh, it may then be 
proper to bleed, as in other inflamma- 
tory diſtempers, by which means the dil- 
tended veſſels of the inteſtine will be con- 
traced,” and probably afterwards returned 
by a gentle preſſure of the hands, to be 
then ſecured with compreſs, bandage, 
and a proper inſtrament. If the ditorder 
becomes Rill worſe, after bleeding and 


the uſe of other medicines, the ſurgeon 
| ſhould then proceed to the operation, 
' which conſiſts chiefly in dilating the wound 
ef the abdomen ſo as to make it large 


enough to return the inteſtine : for this 


purpoſe he makes a tranſverſe inciſion 


through the integuments, and if the tu- 

mour be large, a crucial inciſion, taki"g 

great care not to injure the inteſtine ; 

then the peritoneum, which immediate!) 

= inveſts 
ö 
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as ſmall an inciſion as poſſible, and! the 
inteſtine afterwards returned into the ab- 
domen. See the article HERNIA. 


ward from all ſuit to courts, See the ar- 
5 ticle WARD, 


ba- 
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- {veſts the inteſtine, may he: dilated with 
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ſtical writers, the expelling devils from 


perſons 
tions and prayers. See CONJURATION. 
Exorciſm makes a eonſiderable part of the 
ſuperſtition of the church of Rome, the 
rituals of which forbid the exorciſing any 
perſon without the biſhop's leave. 


— 


The exoreiſt firſt ſigns the poſſeſſed per- 
ſon with the ſign of the croſs, makes him 


kneel, and ſprinkles him with holy water. 


Then follow the litanies, pſalms, and 


prayer; after which the exoreiſt aſks the 


devil his name, and adjures him by the 
myſteries of. the chriſtian religion, not to 
alia the perſon any more: then, lay in 

his right hand on the dæmoniac's head, 


he repeats the form of exorciſm, which 


is this: I exorciſe thee, unclean ſpirit, 


« in the name of Jeſus Chriſt; tremble, 


O ſatan! thou enemy of the faith, thou 
« foe of mankind, who haſt brought 
tc death into the world, who haſt depriv- 
« ed men of life, and haſt rebelled againſt 
&« juſticez thou ſeducer of mankind, 


1 thou root of evil, thou ſource of ava- 


*« rice, diſcord and envy.” 

The romanilts likewiſe exorciſe houſes 
and other places, ſuppoſed to be haunted 
by unclean ſpirits; and the ceremony is 


much the ſame with that for perſons pol- 
ſeſſed. | 


EXORCIS TS, in church- hiſtory, an order 


of men, in the antient church, whoſe em- 
ployment it was to exorciſe or caſt out 
devils. See thepreceding article, 


EXORDIUM, in rhetoric, is the preamble _ 


or beginning, ſerving to prepare the au- 


* 


dience for the reſt of the diſcourſe: 
Exordiums are of two kinds, either juſt 


aud formal, or vehement and abrupt. 


The laſt are moſt ſuitable on occaſions of 
W. joy, indignation, or the 


ike. | 


a view to captivate the good will, or at- 
tract the attention of the. audience. The 
firſt may be done by paying them ſome 
compliment: thus St. Paul, { think my 


elt bappy, king Agrippa, becauſe I ſtall 
35 — 7 


ſſeſſed, by means of conjura · 
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cuſed of the Jews, eſpecially becauſe I know 
il thee tobeexpert.in all cufloms and queſtions 
EXONERATIONE sscr, in law, a | 

writ which formerly lay, to ſree the king's 


aubich are among the Jews. + » et. 
Rs is procured by promiſing. to 
treat ſome weighty, uſeſul, pleaſant, or 


„ ſurpriſing ſubject x and thus Horace, 


Favete linguis: carmina non prids 
Audita, — £3 by. 6 
Virginibus pueriſque canto. 7 
requiſites in an exordium are, 1. 
Propriety, whereby it becomes of a piece 
with the ſubject, and matches it as a part 


does a whole: in this the Greeks were 
The ceremony is performed at the lower 


end of the church, towards the door. 


very defective. 2. Modeſty which very 


much recommends the orator. to the fa- 


- . poſſeſſing the audience. | 
EXOSTOSIS, in ſurgery, a preternatural 


vour of his audience, And, 3. Brevi- 
ty, not amplified or ſwelled with a de- 
tail of circumſtances, | | 

The ſtyle ſhould not be too much raiſed, 
nor ſhould it run into bombaſt : and, 
above all things, the vain glory ſhould 
be avoided of that author, who, accord- 
ing to Horace, began his poem thus, 
Fortunam Priami cantabo & nobile bellum, 
See the article PROPOSITION. 
It was forbidden to make exordiums in 
the areopagus at Athens, as it is an in- 
direct and imperceptible manner of pre- 


eminence or excreſcence of a bone, whe - 
ther attended with an eroſion or not. 

When an exoſtoſis is attended with no 
bad ſymptoms, it is beſt to let it alone, 
as the remedy will be worſe than the diſ- 
eaſe, But if it occaſions great deformity, 
impedes any action, or produces pain ar 
other miſchiefs, it may be removed in the 
manner directed under the article Spi 
VENTOSA. 


* 


EXOTIC, an appellation denoting a thing 
to be the produce of foreign countries. 


Exotic plants of the hot climates are very 
numerous, and require the utmoſt atten- 
tion of the gardiner to make them thrive 


with us. See the articles STove and 


GREEN-HOUSE, 


EXPANSION, among metaphyſicians, de- 


notes the idea we have of laſting diſtance, 


all whoſe parts exiſt together. 


67-599 ; E EXPANSION, in ſiology, the ſwelling. 
All exordiums ſhould be compoſed with phyſiology g 


or increaſe of the bulk of bodies when 
heated. See the article HEAT. 


: 


Dr. Halley found boiling water to expand 


one twenty · ſixth part of its former bulk ; 

but with a moderate heat, its expanſioa 

was imperceptible, Mercury, with a 
bad 4 


GT | ; 
dent, n 
| bulk when cold. 
men borling water, expanded it- 

ſelf to a ON ering its bulk, when 
+ c6ld; and then fel] a boiling and emitting 
bubbles capioufly. Mr. le, in his 
book Of Cold, tells us, he found the ex- 


panſion of water by freezing to be about, 


a tenth e ſpace more than the wa- 
ter uſually takes up. See FREEZING. 
Dr. Gregory ſhews, that if a globule of 

dir, only one inch in diameter, had fo 

eat an expanſion as it would have at a 

i-diameter of the earth from its fur- 

— =. - Face, it would fill all the planetary re- 

\-  gions, as far as, and even beyond the 
_ ©» ſphere of ſaturn, See the article Alx. 


* 
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ate expanded 

_ Inverſe ratio of their 2 gravities or 
+ coheſion, nor even in the ratio compound- 
ed of both. The degree of expanſion ſeems 
rather to depend on the different arrange - 


com t parts. According to profeſſor 
Muſchenbroek, the expanhons of metals 
in the ſame degree of heat, are as fol- 
lows, vis. filver 78, iron 80, copper 89, 
braſs 110, tin 153, lead 155. As to the 


found to be in the following order, wiz, 
tin firſt, then lead, ſilver, braſs, copper, 
- and, laſt of all, iron; the reaſon of which 
is thought to depend upon the different 
ſtructures of their pores, and their being 
more or leſs fitted to admit the influence 
of the fire. ä | 
For the expanſion of the metalline rads of 
pendulums, and how remedied, ſee the 
article PENDULUM. | 
EX PARTE, a term uſed in the court of 
chancery, where a commiſſion is taken 
out and executed by one ſide or party on- 
ly, upon the other | 
© refuſing to join therein, 
When both the parties proceed together, 
It is called a joint commiſſion. | 
Ex PARTE TALI1S, a writ that lies for a 
| Bailiff or receiver, that having auditors 
aſſigned topaſs his accounts, cannot pro- 
cure flom them reaſonable allowance, but 
is caſt into priſon; in which caſe the 
praftice is to ſue this writ out of the 
chancery, directed to the ſheriff to take 


the four mainpernors. to bring his body 


before the barons of the exchequer, at a 
| certain day, and to warn the lord to ap- 
pear at the ſame time. oY 


EXPECTANT, in law, ſignifies having 


q * - 
: 4 
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But beſides fluids, the moſt ſolid bodies 
| heat, though not in the 


ment, magnitude, and figure of their 


time of their beginning to expand, it is 


party's neglecting or 


NR 
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RE XY 
relation to, or depending on! thus; 
where land is givan to a man and his 
wife, and to their heirs, they have a fee 
ſimple eſtate; but if it be given to them 
and the heirs of their bodies begotten, 
they have an eſtate tail, and a fee expe. 
ant, which is oppoſed to fee ſimple, 
EXPECTATIVE, in the canon-law, an 


expectation grounded on the promiſe of 
having the next beneſice that ſhall become 
vacant; or a Tight to the reverſion of the 

next benefice, See BEN ETIcR. 

ExXPECTATIVE GRACES, gratiæ expe2a- 
tive, bulls antiently given by the popes, 

for obtaining ſome benefices that ſhould 

_—_ — | 

eſe bulls were ve ifying to 
biſhops, becauſe — m—— on 
their privileges : beſides, they were odious 
as they induced people to with the death 
of others. The council of Trent annulled 
all expedtatives; but the canons relating 
thereto were never admitted in France, 
where the right of conferring expectative 

. graces is one of the king's prerogatives. 

EXPECTORANTS, in pharmacy, medi- 
eines which promote expectoration. See 
the next article, 25 

Theſe medicines are very numerous: 
the moſt conſiderable in the vegetable 
kingdom are the roots of elecampane, 
arum, florentine orris, and liquorice; 
the herbs paul's betony, chervil, ſcabi- 

ous, mouſe-ear, germander, hyſſop, and 
tarragon; the flowers of violets, mallows, 
red ies, and ſaffron ; the ſeeds of 
aniſe and fennel ; the bark of ſaſſafras : 
and among refinous gums, bevjamin and 
m ammoniac ; among fruits, raiſins, 
figs, jujubes, and pine-kernels : honey, 
liquorice-juice, and oil of ſweet almonds : 
among ani mal ſubſtances, ſperma ceti and 
fats: among mineral ſubſtances, ſulphur, 
together with its flowers and milk: among 
compound ſubſtances, the aniſated ſpirit 
of ſal ammoniac, the lohock ſanum, the 
ſyrup prepared of the lungs of a fox, the 
ral elixir, and the aſthmatic ſpiritof 

Michaeli. 

A the act of —.— 
ing or bringing up phlegm, or other mat- 
— out of 7 A 42 Ec. by 
coughing, hauking, ſpitting, &c. in order 
to which there are four things neceſſary ; 
1. That the matter contained there, be 
moveable and penetrable, ſo that its molt 
fluid parts may not be diſſipated, and the 
matter that remains become viſcid, tough, 
and inextricable. 2. That the * 

may be opened and lubricated. 3. * 
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XPEDITATE, in the foreſt - law, ſigni— ure, and the properties and powers of 
E 4 ls of t dog's ture, and th props | | 
n hes to cut out the balls of a on” fore bodies, and their e each other, 
f feet, belonging to people near th :” from ſenſible experiments and obſerya- 
e for the preſervation of the king 1 i tions. The buſineſs of experimental phi- : 
e r enquire into and to inveſti- 
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ds: Chauvinus enumerates three kinds of ex- 2 * — NOR | f Tig 4 
and perience 3 the firſt is the ſimple uſe of the u ualities of natural bodies which 
nut, eternal ſenſes, whereby we perceive the ny 95 increaſed or diminiſhed, and 
ong phznomena of natura things, without a a © 10:21 b odies in which experiments pe 
pirit auy direct attention thereto, or making — be made, are to be reckoned as the 
te r SIE 
the when we premeditately and deſignedly 5 ſe. extenſion, diviſibility, hardneſs, 
2 wake trials of various n r * in e mobility, the vis inter- 
thoſe done by others, attending ro all the tis, and gravity are found in all bodies 
val- effects and eireumſtances. The third is which 6811 under our cogujzance 11 
* r tion, we may jultly conclude they 
7 ald ac apprehenſion. of the event, and = ſpe to all bodies whatſoever, and 21 
7 — whether the apprehenſion were * 278 i be ;efinexzed.,, the- Egal 
ary 1 neorklſer + 6; 2 HAT eng ill natur 
* EXPERIMENT, in . — aud univerſal deeper * : _— 
m rial of the reſult or effeR of the applica- - . 
d the dions and motions of certain natural bo- 4. In experimental pluloſophy, . 
h, "+ 1 : fawething of . tions. colleRed'from- the Phaznememtby 
yg dies, in order to diſcover ſomething OOTY to be deemed (notwith- 
w_ wer motions and relations, whereby to induction, are t e i 


ſtanding 


* 


4 


* * Fa = 
N . * , 
I ww * * 


guing which the nature of things admits 


of, and may be looked on as fo much the 


ſtronger, by how much the induction is 
more general; and if no exception oc - 
cur from phenomena, the concluſion may 
be pronounced generally ; but if at any 
time afterwards, any exception ſhall oc- 


cur from experiments, it may then be ro- 


nounced with ſuch exceptions : by this 
way of analyſis we may proceed from 


compounds to ingredients, and from mo- 


tions to the cauſes producing them z and, 


nin general, from effects to their cauſes ; 


and from particular cauſes to more 


general ones, till the argument ends in 


analyfis. 


na, proceeding 
ing the explanations, See Au ALTsis, 
" SYNTHESIS, SUBSTANCE, ELEMENT, 
"Warr, VayouR, Se. 


the moſt general: this is the method of 
And that of ſyntheſis, or com- 
poſition, conſiſts in aſſuming cauſes, diſ- 


* covered and eſtabliſhed as principles, 


and by them 8 the phænome- 
rom them, and pror- 
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of the goats ſhould be facrificed, and 
which ſet at liberty. Aſter this he per- 
fumed the fanAuary with incenſe, and 
ſprinkled it with blood: then, coming out, 
he ſacrificed the goat, upon which the lot 
had fallen, This done, the goat, which 
was to be ſet at liberty, being brought to 
him, he laid his hands upon its head, con- 
fedſſed his ſins, and the fins of the people, 
and then ſent him away into ſome deſart 
place: it was called azazel, or the ſcape 
goat. See the article SCaPE-GOAT, 
As to the expiations among the heathens, 
they were of ſeveral kinds, as facrifices 
and religious waſhings. - 


Expiarion, in a figurative ſenſe, is 2p- 


plied by divines to the pardon procured 
to mens ſins, by the merits of Chriſt's 


EXPILATION, among civilians, the car- 
rying off, or ſequeſtring, ſomething be- 
longing to an inheritance, before the heir 
had intermeddled therewith, 

EXPILATION alſo denoted a robbery com- 


ſtanding contrary. hypotheſes) either ex- of that thing hey are enquiring after; 1 
© -aQly or very nearly true, till other phæ - or, on account of its being a kind of tor. 
nomena occur, by which they may be ture, whereby the nature of the thing is | 
rendered either more accurate, or liable to as it were extorted by fcrce, | ] 
exception. This ought to be done, left EXPIATION, a religious act, by which | 
arguments of indufion ſhould be de- ſatisfaction, attonement, or amends is | 
ſtroyed by hypotheſes. e made for the commiſſion of ſome crime, E 
Theſe four rules of philoſophizing are the guilt done away, and the obligation | 
premiſed by fir Iſaac Newton to his third to puniſhment cancelled. _ E 
book of the Principia; and more parti- The method of expiation, among the 
cularly explained by him, in his Optics, Jews, was chiefly by ſacrifice, ' whether 
© where he exhibits the method of proceed- for fins of ignorance, or to purify them. 
ing in philoſopby, the firſt part of which ſelves from certain pollutions ; as a wo- 
js as follows, N man after child- birth, a leper after eleanſ. 
As in mathematics, ſo in natural hiſtory, ing, Sc. See the articles Sacririce 
the inveſtigation of difficult things, by and PURIFICATION. | 
way of analyſis, ought always to precede Great day of EXPIATION, an annual ſo- 
the method of compoſition, This ana- lemnity of 8 upon the tenth day 
Iyfis conſiſts in making experiments and of the month Tiſri, which anſwers to our 
| obſervations, and in drawing general September. On this occaſion the high 
coneluſions from them by induction Ci. e. prieſt laid aſide his breaſt-plate and em. 
reaſoning from the analogy of things by oidered ephod, as being a day of hu. 
natural conſequence) and admitting no miliation, He firſt offered a bullock and 
objections againſt the concluſions, but a ram for his own fins, and thoſe of the 
what are taken from experiments or cer- prieſts; then he received from the heads 
tain truths. And although the arguing of the people two goats for i ſin-offer- 
from experiments and obſervation, by in- ing, and a ram for a burnt offering, to 
duktion, be no demonſtration of general be offered in the name of the whole mul- 
concluſions, yet it is the beſt way of ar- titude. It was determined by lot which b 


EXPERIMENTUM cxvcrs, a capital, 
leading, or decifive experiment; thus 
termed, either on account of its being 
like a croſs, or direction poſt, placed in 
the meeting of ſeveral roads, guiding 
men to the true knowlege of the nature 
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- mitted by night, and ſo called from the 
robbers ſtripping people of their cloaths. 
EXPIRATION, in phybc, that pa't of 
- reſpiration whereby the air is expelled, oc 
driven out of the lungs, See the article 
- RESPIRATION, x 
TN had nocws "BÞvhe 


** q n X | a i ns Mt te) 
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all ſorts of evaporation, and ſubtile ela- 


. 


Lia, that go off into the sir. 


ExyPIRATION is alſo uſed for the end df 


any term agreed upon. It likewiſe ig - 
een, 0ST ST vhs 1228 
EXPLICITE; in the ſchools, ' ſomething 
Ky Nen — and unfolded. 
ed to the going off of e 
report made thereby. Heute it is uſed 
to expreſs ſuch ſudden actions of bodies, 
as generate air inſtantaneouſly, thus, half 
a dram bf carraway - ſeed, ponred upon a 
uram of the compound ſpirit of nitre, in 
an empty receiver, ced ſuch a 
digious quantity of air as to blow) up 
with an exploſion a receiver of fix inches 
in diameter and eight inches deep; the 
preſſure, therefore, of the atmoſphere on 
the exhauſted. receiver, which it over--- 
comes, is above 40 Ib reckoning 15 t5 
to a ſquare inch. From the experiments 
in Mr, Robins 's New principles of Gun- 
nery, it appears, that the force of fired - 
gun powder, at the inftant of its explo- 
Bon, is the ſame as that of an elaſtic fluld 
of a thouſand times the denſity of com- 
mon air. See Gun-yowpaeR,Þ 
EXPONAS venDrrion, See the article 
VgenDITIONS BXPONAS./ | | 
EXPONENT, in algebra, is a number 
placed over any power or ĩnvolved quan- 
tity, to ſhew to what height the root ig 
raiſed : thus, 2 is the exponent of *, 
and 4 the exponent of xt, or xxxx.. 
We have obſerved, under the article 
Divistox, in algebra chat the rule for 
dividing powers of the ſame 2 is 
to ſubtract the exponents, and make the 
difference the exponent of the quotient : 
if, therefore, a leſſer power is divided by 
2 greater, the exponent of the quotient z 
N. by this rule, be . N thus, 
F 
1 » 6 2 
1 is expreſſed by a, with a ne- 
gative exponent. It is alſo obvious that 


2 . a 5 , 
a a but 22 i and there- 
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r et 


a a * , 111 4 
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ſo that the baut . 1 2 
Vor. II. 


 PxyrfaTioN, in chemiſtry, is applied to 


pe | 
fore a® = 1. Aﬀeer the ſame manner, 


n 


2 „eee 
„, 47, 43, , | | 
are called the negative powers of a, which | 
have negative exponents ; but they are at 
"the ſame time poſitive powers of —, or 
| 1 See the articles Powers and 
rr 
ExronBNFH of 2 ratio, is the quotient ariſ- 
ing from the diviſion of the antecedent by 
the conſequent : thus, im the ratio of 5 
to 4, the exponent is 11; but the ex- 
ponent of 415, is . 
the conſequent be unity, the antece= 
dent itſelf is the exponent of the ratio: 
"thus the exponent of the ratio 41 is 4. 
| ore the exponent of a ratio is to 
unity as the antecedent is to the conſe- 
quent. Altho' the quotietit of the diviſion 
of the antecedent by the conſequent. is uſu- 
ally taken for the exponent of a ratio, 
yet in reality the exponent of A ratio 
ought to be a logarithm And this ſeems 
to be more agreeable to-Euclid's definition - 
of 40 eat and triplicate ratios, in his 
fifth book... F 
; proportionals ; now it I he the exponent. 
of the ratio of x to 3, and 3 or F the ex- 
ponent of the ratio of 3 to 9; and x; the 
. exponent of he ratio of x to 9; and Lace, 
2 to Euclid, if three quantities 
be proportional, the ratio of the firſt co 
the third is ſaid to be the duplicate of the 


ratio of the firſt to the ſecond, and of the 
ſecond to the third; therefore according 
to this, q muſt be the double of $, which 
is very falſe. But it is well known, the 
logarithm of the ratio of 1 fo 95 that is, 
- the dogarithm of 9, is the double of the 
ratio of 1 to 35 or 3 toy, that is, the 
logarithm of 3. From-whence it _— 

_ that logarithms are more properly the 


nts of ratios, than numerical 


 quotients and Dr. Halley, Mr. Cotes, 
ö and others, Are of the ſame 0 nion. SP 


Ex renz r, is alfo uſed in arithmetic, in 


the ſame ſenſe as index or logarithm, 
See INDEX and LOGARITHM, © 
EXPONENTIAL caLlcuLus, See the 
article CALCULU9 EXPONENTIAL, - 
ExronENTIAL CURVE is that whoſe na- 
ture is expreſſed. by an. exponential equa-: 
== The area of any exponential curve 
_ - whoſe nature is expreſſed by this expd- 
'nential equation & g (making x N 
=#) vill be 4 
1 | 01.3 Ts E 


3 1 


For 1, 3, 9, are continul! 


F 7 1 * K 7 4 * 2 . \ 7 . * FE * 2 * 
4 * — LI : f 


triad RN 


1 ken up and, educated by charitahle and * 
1 ene eee 
ne * ae 18. any expoſed. their, children merely be- 0 
, , Sc. See me arti ca were not in a condition to edu - « 
; 0. 1.4. 3 4+ 3. 6. off Lady 49 Se he's FN we avis they 85 


..cate them; And as for thoſe who expoſed 

em for other reaſons, they commonly : 
did it-with, jewels, with-a view no doubt” © 
to enceurage thbſe-who found them to : 


| . CALCULUS EXPONEN/TIALIS 45 4s! 
n EXPONENTIAL EQUATION. is. that where- 
in there is an eapenedtyuanttty. 
N the next article. | 


a ad ag I } of their) education if alive, or | 

| — Exyortntiar Quality, it a quai — — 939 if dead. * 

| whoſe power is a variable quantity, a gxposrTION;-i0 a. literary ſenſe, the ex · b 

| * . Expohential quantities ate of plaining an author, paſſage, writing, or . 
ſeveral degreewand orders,” gecordinꝶ as . the like, and]. levting their meaning: in an 

__ "the exponents themſtives att mere or leſs - obvious and clenr ght. | 

| ' involved. If the exponent be a fimple 2 of: dernde of all kinds, ought ; 

| . dete be according to the true intent thereof, f 

F quantity, 28 2 N, it js called an eæponen - and reaſonable ahd equa), See DEED. 

| tial of t e firſt or loweſt degree; but when EXPOSITOR, or -EXPOSITORY, a title ; 

| the exponent itſelf is an exponential of given to ſmall diẽtionaries, ſerving to ex · 

| pp * „ \ plain the hard wards of a language. |; 

| the firſt degree, as x it is called an ow EX, OST Tra, in daw, ſomething done E 

| ponential of the ſecond degree. In tike after another: chus an eſtate granted 

| manner, if the exponent itſelf bÞ.an ex- may be good by maiter ex poſt fatto, that 

3 9 + Ee y 51 2 5 wah net ſo e caſe. of election. 

5 i econd degree, as 7 EXPOSTULATTION, in chetoric, a warm 

| 1 — g nA A mo - pr rp perſon, ado bas done another 

| . degree, c. > lone injury repreſentingthe wrong in the 


EXP Miene a x4. ſtrongeſt terme, und demanding-redreſs, 
. * th ping ad u EXPOSURE; in gur 4 denifip, the ſituation of 
'rying out 'of the kingdom wares and f ». EA fot 
-Exportation is part of foreign commerck, the points o 1 
gillinguibed by the —.—* ew or According to. Mr. e the beſt aſpect 


ſelling part, in oppoſition to importaton, 


which ĩs called the paſſive, or buying part. 


Belloni obſerves, that commerce, when 
active, muſt produce a vaſt flow of riches, 
the balance being always received in 'm6- 
ney ; whereas, if it de paſſive, the moſt 
immenſe tregſures will be ſoon exhauſted, 
as the balance of trade muſt be continu- 
ally made good out of the remaigitig 
coin. Hence plenty of money in un 

3 5 0 implies that the quantity of — 
. exported far exceeds that of goods im- 


| ported; and wherever. we ſee mo 


ſcarce, we may "conclude that — 
19 of goods have been imported 


en exported SeeCOMMERCE, MONEY, - 


and EXCHANGE. 


EXPOSITION, in general, denotes the 
| fo view : thes 
it is the romaniſts'fay; che hoſt is expoſed , EXPRESS, ſomething that is determinate 


Þfetting a thing open to pub 


or expoſute for in England, is to 
2bave one point to the eaſt-ward of the 
\Fe ith ; by geaſon theſe will enjoy the be- 

neſit of the mbeniag ſun, and be Jets ex · 
- poſed to/injuries ir om the weſt and ſouth- 
veſt wintls, than. walls directly facing the 
ſquth. The next beſt aſpect is due ſouth, 
- and the neut to that ſouth-eaſt, which is 


preferable to the ſouth- weſt, for the rea · 


ſons before „However, as there 
vill, for the inotb part, be ſouth-weſt and 
weft walls io every garden, theſe may be 
planted withrſuch ſorts of fruit as do not 
require ſo much heat to ripen them; an 

wherever thage are north walls, they are 
only fit for baking pears and plums, 
morello · cherries for reſerving, or ſome 
duke cherries "may be thus continued 
longer in the=ſoaloni. See the articles 
GARDEN, PLANTING, Sc. 


. when ſhewn 22 people. 


Exrostrion f children, among the an- and preciſe, or in ſuch formal terms a3 


Henne . ien Exeaaas alſo 8 courier. See the 
* — 4 . ˙ 
e the mercy of the public, and EXPRESSED one, i cenie, ſock 

| . PI 4 ils 4s are obtaiped from bocies only d. 
8 1 ae wait, on- Peuſfug. Sr e el Oir. 


* Es- 
I + © EXPRES: | 


en N 
Tharma- 


N, in 97 — 

. mT 2 N ng, out the 
| Jakes 6 oils of 5 let uh i one 
\of the ihres ways;gf obtaining, idem; 
.the ather two, being by inf n and de 


2 
i dg dan of fre, ge 


ſtillatitious. 0 R | 
PRESSION; orics 6 e ocution 
Ron, * : oh Opn 1 a diſc Fan 
eautiful expreſſion is t 
true — dr th Wes 
ve owe a Aidan; 
Which dre a kind, of, — life wt 
bn the principal end of Ges 
to be E the fixlt thing we 
_endeayour, to 470 is a richneſs 2 K- 


ts 3. i 4 to this. 


preſſion, or ha ene ſo well as 
8 


io make our thou 
See STYLB,,TROPB,. bee 4 
EXPRESSION, in paintigg, a natural aud 
lively reprelentation of a xe ſubiect, or of 
: 2 ſeveral oje ts i be e,C¹] n, 
e e jon conſiſta chiefly in _ 
benting * human body and all its parts 
in the * 25 ſuitable. to it: in hib 
in the face the ſeveral. paſſions proper to 
the figures, and obſerxving the mations | 
they impreſs on the external ben. mee 
* article ATTI VDB, 2 ty 
he term expre on is re ven pay: 
founded with 3 at of ty Ag 
differ in this, that expreſſion is x — — 
Ge implying; eee 2 = 
| its nature and cha 
and een it is to have in the 
work; whereas. paſſion, in painting, de- 
notes a motion of the body, accompani 
with certain diſpoſitions or airs pf the 
face, which work an agitation in the foul: 
ſo that every paſſion is — ex dut 
not every expreſſion ion, vg 
The laws of 8 Loorelies b. 
ing a N of things 5 
their, Fea he. r, may be conſidered 
— 4 the ſabjecl i xa, 
tobe iar thereto. 3 112 
"t, wit _ to the ſubjeR, ĩt js to 
obſerved, 2. That all che parts. of the 
e are to be trans farmen or re- 
uced to the character of the ſubject, ſd 
23 they may cpnſpire to impteſs the ſume 
ſentiment, paſſion, ox idea. 2. In order 
10 this, if any circumſtanes ocrur in hiſ- 
WW or deſcription, that. would avert or 
take from the idea, it mu be ſup 
5 85 eſſential. to the ſubject. 3. I 
this end the hiſtory ot fable is to be — 
Rudied in the authors; who deſcribe it, 
in oder $0 cancel nature and cha- 


eaſily under ſtoqd. 


tens] 


he natural and 


_ immediate: 


E 5 


as "_ ede 
»ngagination;; thabir may 152 uch und 
Karried- through all the parts of the ſub- 


ect. 4. A ide may be taken to 
chooſe — in — 


diverſiſy tho expreſſion, provided ah 
prog — to the-principal 

; of the ſubject, ar ihe truth of Hiſtory, 
5 3. The h iy of the "rout 


zought to he particularly regarded, bot 
with reſpe& to the actions and the Hght 
und colour,. Sce CLAAO oss unOA 6. 
The modes and cuſtoms are to be obſerv - 


ed, and every thing made conformable to 


time, place, and quality. 7 The three 
unities of time, place, and action dugbt 
to be obſervedz that is, nothing D 
be repreſented ic the ſame picture, bat 
what is tranſacted or paſſes at the fame 
time, and may be ſeen at the fame vis w. 
+ Secondly, : with: reſpect to this _ 
_ paſſions and affedions of the ſu 
rules are, 1. That the paſſions — 
be feu and Grapley'and have aloſt af en 
githey' to ſelf-preſervs- 
tion or thezpropagation of the ſpecies: 


but in tbe human kind chere is u rea 
variety, — more ma 

expreſſions thereof, -x: Children net 565. 
ing the uſesof 3 alter the 
ſame manner as brütes; und the 
motions of theitopafſiont dired ly, and 


without fear or Sue. 4: Thongs tlie 
paſſions of the CLONED e b 
the — ren. 5 te ir is in d face 
they are :geperally ! and (pifficy- 
:larly in the turn of, the eye; and motions 
;of 1 _ e There are io 
ways e eyed bro, 

at the — Pew Af 

the cornens of the mouth, and a 
pleaſant motions z the dthey at I Port 
ext the noſe, whith'draws Up dhe affe 
of the mouth, and is the eie nya ed 
ur fadnkſs. g. The paſſions” abt 
dueible — each of whith 
is either fimplep ar mixed/andipiſſicnste, > 
6. Joy cauſes x dilatatien of the pa pub: 
m_ eye-browz” riſe in the middle 
open, and ſmiling; the 


pfl f 

Garkling and: moiſt}; the 0 ; 
— cheeks Fault the corn 

the the mouth —— upwa 


NY 


. 


EXP 


ruddy. That proceeding from defire- 
— itſelf by the — the arms ex · 
tending towards the object in uncertain 


and unquiet motions, 8. Simple ſad- 
neſs is expreſſed by the body being caſt 
down, the head careleſly hanging afide, 


the forehead- wrinkled, the eye-brows 


raiſed to the middle of the f , the 


eyes half-ſhat, and the mouth a little 


open, the corners dovenwards, the under 


lip pointing and drawn back, the noſtrils 


. {welled and drawn downwards, That 


mixed with fear cauſes the parts to con- 
tract and palpitate, the members to treme 
ble and fold up, the viſage to be pale and 
livid, the paint of the noſtrils elevated, 
the pupil in the middle of the eye, the 
. mouth opened at the ſides, and the under 
lip drawn back. In that mixed with an- 
ger, the motions are more violent, the 
parts all agitated, the muſcles ſwelled, 
the pupil wild and ſparkling, the point of 
the eye-brows fixed to the noſe, the no- 
ſtrils open, the lips big and preſſed down, 
the corners of the mouth à little 

and foaming, the veins ſwelled, and the 
hair erect. That with deſpair reſembles 
the laſt, only mare — and diſor - 
dered. 9. The hand bas a great ſhare 
in the expreſhon of tho ſentiments and 


paſſions 3 the raiſing of the hands, con- 


joined, towards heaven, expreſſes devo- 
tion; wringing the bands, grief; throw- 
ing them towards heaven, admiration; 
fainting and dejeRed hands, amazement 
zand deſpair ; folding hands; idleneſs ; 
holding the fingers indented, mufing; 
holding forth the hands together, yieldin 

and ſubmiſſion; lifting up the hand an 

eye to heaven, calling God to witneſs; 
waving; the hand from us, prohibition ; 
extending the right hand to any one, 


| F423 peace, and ſafety; — the 
and 


ad, thoughtfulneſs; laying the 
on the heart, ſolemn; affirmation; held» 
ing up the thumb, approbation; laying 
the fourth finger on the mouth, bidding 
Mence z giving with the finger and thumb, 


2 giving ſparingly ; and the fore-finger 
put forth and the eſt cantrafted to — 


and point at, as much as to ſay, this is be. 
10. The ſex of the figure is to be regard - 
ed; and man, as he is of à more vigor - 
ous and reſolute nature, ought to be ex- 
pteſſed in all bis actions freer and bolder 
than women, who are to be more reſerv- 
ed and tender. 11. So alſo as to the age, 


the different ſtages whereof incline to dit - 


erent motions both of body and mind. 
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16. The condition or honours a perſon is 
inveſted with, renders their actions more 
reſerved, and their motions more grave, 
2 to the populace, whoobſerve little 
conduct dr reſtraint, giving themſelves 
up, for the moſt part, ta their paſſions ; 

. *. their external motions become 
rude and diſorderly. GM f 

Laſtly, in ſpirite, all thoſe corruptible 

- things muſt be retrenched, which ferved 
only for the preſervation of life, as veing, 

- arteries, Sc. only retaining what ma 

 ferve for the form and beauty of the bo. 

dy. In angels particularly, as ſymbolical 
figures, their offices and virtues are to be 
marked out, without any draught of ſen- 

fual paſſions, only appropriating their 
characters to their functions of powers, 

- aQtivity and contemplation, 

E ON, in a general ſenſe, the a& 

of violently driving a perſon out of any 

city, ſociety, S&S. 

EXPULSION, in medicine, the ad whereby 
any thing is forcibly driven out of the 
place in which it is: thus we ſay, the ex- 
- pulfion of the foetus in delivery, See the 

article DELIVERY. © | 

EXPURGATION, in aftronomy, a term 
uſed by ſome authors for emerbon, See 

the article EMERSION, 

EXQUIMA, in zoology, a ſpecies of gui- 

nea monkey, of a reddiſh brown, ſpotted 
with white on the upper part of the body, 
and the under part white, with a beard 
of a beautiful ſnow- white colour, See 
the article MoxxEY. 

EXSICCATION, in chemiſtry, is the act 

of reducing bodies to a required ſtate of 
drineſs, by ſeparating the ſuperfluous wa- 
ter or other moiſture with which they 
were joined. F £2 
Exſiccation ig moſt generally performed 
by means of heat; but as the different 
nature and form of the matter make dif- 
ferent degrees and methods of 8 
of the heat neceſſary, three of them have 
been diſtinguiſhed by the names of coce 
tion, inſolation, and torrification. The 
firſt relates only to fluids ; the ſecond 
to fluids and ſolids promiſcvouſly ; the 
laſt to ſolids only. As to coction of 
boiling, you are to take care, that, at the 
cloſe of the o ration, the fire be duly 
ſuppreſſed ; otherwiſe the matter — 
left dry, will be heated beyond the ju" 
degree, and thence. either conſumed or 
damaged. This precaution is particu» 
larly neceſſary in the caſe of vegetable 
extracts, where the leaſt overheat is apt to 
make them burn, and acquire an emp» 
Fung 
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EX Tr 
teumatic ſcent and flavour. Solutions of 
ſalts and gums make the principal 
| where cottion is 5 in this 5 
Inſolation, or 2405 oe operly ex- 

halatiod, is . the .body 
to the heat of = * Wa it be Salficiens 

+1y dry. In this the ſurface of the. 8 
is to be increaſed as much as poſſible ; 
for in proportion to that will the exficca- 
tion be completed in a greater or W 
time. 

Torrification, or, in * eaſe of rhubarb, 
tosſting, is the expo 
- the heat of a fire; at 


In order to dry them ſo as to be pow 
ed, When roots or woodt are thus to 
treated, i 5 froper fill ho cot thern ine 


vient to exſiccatioh, 19 5 quan 
ties of fluid are ro 191 ſeparated, and after 
all the exſiccation may be com by 
Infolation. "This | is practiſed in the caſe of 
precipitations, "and where any earths or 
_ of metals are to be freed, from 
vids. © 
Filtering by ateraBion is performed by a 
twiſt of 
of which is put into the veſſel containin 
the matter to be filtered, and the ot 
ſuffered to be hang over the yeſſel below 
the bottom. The deren will act a8 «fy . 
phon and draw off the fluid, which 
ap . 1 its end till 195 greateſt 1 be 
'exha his me t 
preparation 7 elaterlüm j! e he 
quantity is ſmall, may be found warn 
ent in many others. 
The uſe of the chalk-ftone is another” l 
thod of exkiccation,. chicfly apphed to 
drying of powders after their levigation, 
It is done by laying che powder inxroches 
or large. ps} on the ſtone, and letting 
them remain there Ut they are nene 


ly 
PATANT, denotes ny thing that exiſt 


or is ſtil} in being; £ 


EXTASY, or ECTasSY, 2 tranſport which 
ſuſpends the ſudAior of the ſenſes; by the 
1 Intenſe contemplation of ſome extraordi — 
nary or lupervatural objeR, or when God 
impreſſes on the imagination the extra- 
— ideas of anything he would re- 


Earavy, in .mbdicing,” a ſpecies of \cith» 
ply, wh when a perſon perfeAly remembers, 
atter the paroxyſm is over, the ideas he 
conceived during the time it laſted. In 
b ters 80K be av e 


Tir 1 


s intention, E 


cotton thread made wet, one 


EXT 


4 fairy ee dell 


riums, Ge. 


Menz, a writ to 
Ses the article 


ſolid Botlies to or 
ud a due diſtance ſome 
as will not endanger their being burnt, 


. Or, 7 > 
dreadrh, a0d depth, which is called a g. 
-lid; ree dimenſions accori 


ing to the | eek of which the magvĩ - 

Fo. \ or bulk of bodies are eſtimated. See 
Lid, SUPERFICIES, and SOLID, | 
_ Extenſion N 


ties of matter, which fills upi its — 
with ſomething ſolid, tangible, and 
able. Space, fays that philoſopher, m wiy 
be conceived without the idea of extes 
"fon, which belongs to body only, | 

ExT8ns10N of fraurcd limbs, in fo 
-onght ro be performed in the Adee 
'm:nnert 1. Tur patient is to hes Ke 
firm and fteady. The polture 0c 
to be Nane at this Bre ee 40 
' cording to'the*circumſtances of: tlie "caſe; 

ſornezimes the patient ſhould 9 Gr, fith 2 2 


„on a ſtool, or d the fl 


' |aMiftant ſhould ſupport 'the uo with 


hands, both aboye' and below the frac- 
tured part. 3. The afiftagt;; who hol 
bh Een — of the limb, ſhokk/ ext 
| ftrongly and equally,” ill the'fcdfture 
bone 40 bert acted: Ff kis Rah aloge 
are not ſufficient to mike the reread 
extenſiom, he muſt uſe 4 chord, 455 


a napkin : if one man has nor ie 
enough ſor this office, moſt bet 
or more emplo | 
You wull be Chefil tot to c 0 
roughneſs in this operation, hy 15 ve 
your patient unnebeſſary pa 5 1 
tumour and inflemmation is F 
ſore the extepſion, it is beſt td W it 
'tilt theſe ſymptoms are removed. When 
the ſcactured bones maintain their natu- 
ral ſituation, you are under no neceſſity 
of W Ft rar. the limd 3 but 


— . P 
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3 and 
Eo 9 nes 
a 9 ie 


afie 


n= Py Bf — 
50 5 225 Hes 


e * 8 
ere are 
2 . 10 1 0 hy long anc ad Gans 
rhe great toe, and the common 
thy back 1 b 1 28 which is 
5 tee. gal on 
4% they dran i ae 


13 in * ke is uſed. i in a To 
1 ſometimey. jt a writ. or 
command to the ſheriff for the valuing, of 


apes. or tenements 3 and Jomerimes the 


118. tee 


e are 65 = 


ol the products of abe oppolit 


BT; 


10 writ bee 775 e eee 
| ; o mm 
159 & an cba or va rr 
i ce come our or rack. 
en To Bk g Aro 515 
c ent Pl ma on ini * 
| F canngt 122 ly 4 — "the writ, 
5 or party to- . om the lands 
e 
2 BE 25 8 2 to a dect. 
ta -t WIe val 
þ ARID 15 OY: ſeifin - 
N Ser, ar ng hands or goods 


955 e Wh « cee the a ar- 


ON; #390 $81 
ing or ATION e 
on ee bi Wr ebene nd un- 


$, are n 
lore ueing 9g 5quations, See the 


ie 
e Ja, ce, lden. in Mr 
rin's algebra, for exterminating 
un i 2M quantities o f given equations; 
and here it 1s proper to obſerve, that be 
Allele goeficiems greed to th 
"ſame, unknown quantty, coefficients. of 
a0. ae order; e Ts in theo- 
an 210 Ag. lame 


ny 585 b, 75 h and 
15 1 ole ccel. 
3 cients, * 1 pt com a dif- 
(FPk yp vation, Jud, 19 3, Uflerent or 
. e det od, 

1 5 5 a,b, 75 

175 24 1 9 | 
Ticheem 1. ke bop ® ions giren 
Peobie be alpen n gyavt 


ities, as”; 
4701 K chen alf yer 4 1. — 
e ES SIT 0 


Where the num zs the —_— 
e-coeffici- 
ents, in che orders in which vis not found; 
and the denominator is the difference of 
the producis of ther oppoſite coefficients, 
taken from the orders that involve the 
unkaown quantities. Far from the firſt 
equation. it * revs ax = c 695. 


and i e, from the ſecond 


2, 


h+,45 {303 


1713 igemi in RH 
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1 _ 7 v. 5 ng. . by= 
— Hronl' 4 —e d 
eat 8 * I 57. 
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be = doo, det 3 =, andif=8o, 


Then 7 238. Toon 5 
„ J. * Bad Tn fi Bu 1 
and XZ 289 12.32, . +3 NN 
412 1898 19 4 27 F ro bei 
I Theoremlq,) Suppoſe now that there are 
three unknown quantities, , * d, und 
"On equations: ; thus, Fd 20 3 
a x+b y$c 22m + 121 0 89 15 
77 7 eyf 6x | Then f mall * 


4 75 9 1 (209 J bby 
* 2 2 


E c. 


Where the numerator confi el ant the 


different products that can be made of 
three oppoſite coefficients, taken from che 
: orders in Which & is not found; and the 
- denominator” 'confiſts of all the products 
that can be made of the three: oppofite 

- coefficients, taken from the orders that 


involve me three unknown quanti- 


ties, For from the lat it appears, 


— > a 
that y ee | 1 
, ab—gb . 
— __ ab 


3 191-612} 
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To exemplify this theorem, ſuppaſe a5, 


| mays m—_ 


ad Wy! 2 2 


and an—af e —dm + dc KN bLp'b x 


| en—afz+gbdm—gbdcz=ap—g7 
—akz+gezxae—db — 

' +8bdm—gbdez. Take gbdm-bdcz 
from both ſides, and divide by a; ſo ſhall 
ef ac L h—gbn+g bf &= 
4 fg mma k 2+ ge 2Xe—dbptdbke. 


Then tranſpofing and dividing will be found 


=) 0b n+dbm—d b p+g'b n=gem 
"in hah} +db cd bh+g ge 
The values of æ and y are found after the 


ſame manner, and have the ſame deno- 
f minator 1 EK. 


4 -a ee ee. | 


ae EAA big ae 
any term is wanting in any o 
three given equations, the values of x 
and y will be found more ſimple. Thus, 
ſuppoſe that F and k are equal to no- 
thing, then the term F x will vaniſh in the 
cond equation, and k z in the third ; and 
x=t—abn+db m—dbp+g b — — 
Abe-gec | 
and y=S en- 4 ep 
dbe —gec 
If four equations are given, involving 
four 8 8 mo values 


—— _ 


.. 


NN 
be found 2 inthe ſamegn under, 
115 ll the prod y de that can be 
wade of ow te.corficients}/-and-al- 

ry igqonttaryf _ t9:.thoſe 
4 ithe products: nwoioppotte 
LON! dee the artiales⸗ CTA - 

NT, ang: TdOB as! oi 16 e 
ERN Al ar Exr Ida derm of 


wv 


rale uus . be ng ,ofit, 


in contradiſtinction to i 
article I fl. rom 
„ EXTERNAL! MEDICINES, hai! Gagwih th 


aer knacken. des theres 5 


Tories and Locar MEDICINES;/! 
The ſenſes ave allo divided into external, | 
2 9 
i of | externalo 8. 
as Raug, — Ac. and anternal mw 

the attiYe SENAE. Mn 

EXTERN&bi8;alfo uſed 3 
that is without · ſide a man Hor chat is not 
within imſelf, particularly in his mind, 
zin chic ſenſe we may ay extetnal * 


4 : . a * 9. 
- 3688, ene o 


The exiſtence af an external.world; th | 
— —ꝛ— 
Was * ene Ar. 32 £1 
See the article EISEN. 
EXTERNAL: ANGLES; are the on the 
autſide df any uri — A — when | 
all the ſides are ſeve „ und 
they are all, — Lee four 
right avgles. '' Seethe article ANGUE. 
EXTERNAL &4AR. | See the article Ear, 
EXTINCTION, in general, denotes the 
putting out or deſtroying ſomething, as 
A hre or flame. | 
Various engines have been contrived. he | 
extingviſniag accidental fires, lor which. 
ſee Ex i und FIR Z. 
EXTINCTION, in chemiſtry, is ein 2 
metal, ,mivera], &c, after having been 
heated red: hat, is plunged intolſome fluid 
either to ſoften: and temper its ncrĩmony, 
as tutty in roſe · water; or to commumi- 
cate its virtue to the liquor, as iron or 
ſteel to common water, Se. 

WY ret ran, in law bes _"Y 
lidation or union, as where one has due 
to him a yearly rent out of lands, and ef - 
terwards purchaſes the lands out of whith 
the cent ariſes: in this caſe, both the pro- 
perty and the rent being united in . 

poſſeſſor, the rent is ſaid to he extinguiſh 

ed. Likewiſe where a perfon has a — 

for years, and he afterwards buys the pro- 
perty of what is leaſed, the leaſe becomes 
thereby, extingurſhed, +! . * 
There is, e a 1 5 


chaling 


i 
a rent-ſervice, and he does purchaſe 
of the lands where - out it iſſues, this Nai 
not extinguiſh all the rent, but only for 
. - the land * 81 8 
ExTINGUISHMENT of common, pur- 
chaſing all the lands which —. 
- therein: alſo if a commoner releaſes his 
common in one acre, it is an extinguiſh- 
ment of the whole; but where he aliens 
of his lands, to which the common 
longs, the common is not diſtingui 
thereby, but ſhall be divided. 
ExTINGUILSHMENT ſervices. If the lord 
purchaſes or accepts any. part of the te- 
nancy, out of which an entire ſervice is to 
be paid, the ſervice becomes thereby ex- 
. tin; unleſs it be for the-public good, or 
homage and fealty, which are not ſubject 
to entinguiſhment. r N ; 
EXTINGUISHMENT of aways, is where 2 


—— has a highway as appendant, and 

makes a — of the land in which 

the way is, then the way is extinct: tho 

It is held, that a way of neceſſity, to a 

market or church, is not ſo, 

EXTIRPATION, the fame with extermi- 
nation. See.EXTERMINATION, p 

EXTIRPATIONE, in law, a judicial writ 

chat lies * a perſon, who, after a ver- 

dict found againſt him for land, Cc. ma · 
liciouſly overthrows a houſe, or extirpates 
any trees upon it. 

ISPEX,: in antiquity, the perſon who 
drew preſages from viewing the entrails of 
animals offered in ſacrifice. See SACRI- 
Fick. Hax Us PEX, and DIVINATION, 

EXTORTION, in law, is an illegal man- 
ner of wreſting any thing from a man ei- 
ther by force, menace, or authority. It is 

. alſo the exaction of unlawful uſury, win- 
ning by unlawful games, and taking 
more than is due under pretence of right, 

as exceſſive tolls in millers, &c. 

At the common law, extortion is. puniſh- 
able by fine and impriſonment; and the 
ſtatute of 3 Eliz. 1. c. 30. has enacted, 
that officers of juſtice guilty of extorticn 
for the expedition of buſineſs, Cc. ſhall 
render to the panty treble v lue. There 
are likewiſe divers other ſtatutes for pu- 
niſhing extortions of ſheriffs, bailiffs, gao- 
Jers, clerks of the affiie and of the peace, 
attornics, ſolicitors, Se. . 
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EXTRACT, in pharmacy, is u ſolutlon 


af the porer parts of a mixed body in- 
ſpiſſated, by diſtillation or evaporation, 
nearly to the conſiſtence oſ honey. Ex- 
tracts may be made almoſt, of every part 
of the materia medica, or from any medi- 
eine, whether ſimple or compound, that 
is ſuited to give a tindure to any men- 
ſtruum, in which it is cuſtomarily inſuſ- 
ed. They make a principal part of mo- 
dern pharmacy, and with, great reaſon 
too ; for the different elements of many 
compound bodies have quantities and 
powers, when ſeparate and pure, which 
they are incapable of exerting when their 
force is ſuppreſt by the quantity, or coun- 
teracted by the repugnant qualities of 
other ſpecies wherewith they are con- 
joined, as in the inſtances of acid ſpirits, 
teſtaceous earths, calces of metals, gums 
or refins of vegetables, and many others. 
The directions given by the college of 
phyſicians for making extracts, are theſe, 
ake the matter from which the extract 
is to be prepared, cut, bruiſe, or other- 
wiſe manage it, as its nature requires, 
for infuſion. Pour upon it ſpirit of wine, 
or any diſtilled waters, moſt accommo- 
dated to the preſcriber's intention. Let 
It continue in infuſion in a bath, or any 
other flow heat, for two days, or more 
according as the hardneſs or ſofineſs of 
the matter requires, until the liquor is 
impregnated with the tzoAure of the thing 
infuſed. Then let the tinged liquor be 
ſeparated by inclination, pouring on a freſn 
menſtruum, infuſing and ſeparating, as 
before, as long 2s any tinAure can be 
obtained, Let all the tinftures be put to- 
gether and filtered through cap - paper, and 
then in a bath heat evaporate the hun 
dity, until the matter left is of the - 
ſiſtence of honey, which miſt be kept for 
uſe. And to this extract, for the (ake 
of preſerving it moiſt, muſt be added ſome 
portion of (alt, or ſome other thing luit - 
- ahle to the main intention, 
The moſt remarkable extredts of the 
London Diſpenſatory ace, 1. Exttads 
| the 


c 


d 


the roots of elecampane, gentian, black 
hellebore, of the leaves of rue and ſavine, 
2. Extract of liquorice, 1 Of logwood. 
4. Of peruvian bark, bot | 

5. Of lignum vitz, both ſoft and hard. 


6. Ofjalap. And, 7. The cathartic ex- 


tract which is prepared from proof ſpirit 
poured upon a proper quantity of ſuccotrine 
aloes, the pith of coloquintida, ſcammo- 
, and the lefſer cardamom: ſeeds huſked. 
'The thebaic extract conſiſts only of opium 
diſſolved in water, ſtraĩined and evapo- 
rated to a conſiſtence. Let it be remark- 
ed, that all watery extracts ſhould be 


moiſtened or ſprinkled with a little ſpirit of 


wine, to prevent their growing mouldy. 


EXTRACT, in matters of literature, is 


ſomethiog copied or collected from a book 
or paper. | 25 

EXTRACTS of writings or records, are 
notes upon them. See EsTREAT. 


EXTRACTA cui, are the iſſues or 


profits of holding a court ariſing from the 

cuſtomary dues, fees and amercements, 
EX TRACTION, in chemiſtry and phar- 

macy, the operation by which eſſences, 


tinctures, Sc. are drawn from natural 


bodies, See the article EXTRACT, 


\ EXTRACTION, in ſurgery, is the drawing 


any foreign matter out of the body by 
the hand, or by the help of inſtruments, 
In extracting arrows and ſuch like beard- 
ed weapons uſed by barbarous nations, 
the whole buſineſs conſiſts in drawing 
out the head, ſo as that its protuberant 
| beards or hooks may not wound and la- 
cerate/ the contiguous parts. If it ap- 
pears to be lodged but ſuperficially under 
the integuments, it will be beſt to draw 
it out the ſame way it entered, provided 
the wound be firſt ſufficiently dilated by 


incifion, in order to prevent the lacera - 


tion of the adjacent parts : otherwiſe it 
muſt be thruſt forwards, and drawn out 
in the direction of its point in the oppo- 


me fide, if poſſible, an inciſion being firlt 


made to meet it. This Jaſt method is 
moſt eligible, when the weapon has de- 
ſcended very deep; fo that there is much 
lels ſpace for it to paſs onward, than to 
be drawn back again; and alſo when it 


lies paſſed beyond any large bloody-veſſels 


or ner ves, ſo that it would induce a lace- 


ration of them to draw it back. 

In extracting ſoreign bodies from the ear, 
you muſt firſt be informed by the account 
of the patient, and by ſearching with a 
probe, of what nature the offending body 
is; and if it happen to be a lump of 


dried indurated wax, it will be proper 


Vol. II. | 


/ 


ſoft and hard. 


* 
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to injedt ſome warm milk, or oil of olives 


or almonde, ordering the patient to held 
his head inclined on the contrary ſide 


while you uſe the ſyringe. It a ſmall 


calculus, &c, be lodged in it, you mutt 
firſt of all relax and mollify the paſſages 
of the ear, and then carefully extract the 
body with a probe or pliers. But if the 
foreign body ſhould happen to be a peat 
bean, or other grain, which is tos much 
ſwelled by the humours. to be diſcharged 


intire by the probe, or other inſtrumeat, 


you mult break it with pliers, or cut it 
with ſmall ſciſſars, and extract it bit by 
bit. Sometimes an inſect gets into the 
ear, and by ſtruggling to get looſe fro n 
the glutinous ex-wax, excites an int »- 


lerable pruritus and tickling, which in 


time turns to acute pain. When the in- 
ſect can be perceived, it may be drawn 
out by a probe, &c. but if that fails, you 
muſt inje& warm oil, of ſpirit of wine, 


which will quickly kill the inſet, and then 


you may waſh it out with the ſame or 
ſome other liquor, and afterwards cleanſe 
the cavity of the ear with a bit of cotton 
or lint upon the end of your probe, 

To extract bodies fallen into the eyes, 


the firſt and moſt eaſy method is by agi- 


tating and extending the eye-lids with 


one's fingers, holding the head down at 
the ſame time, by which means the in- 
cr eaſed flux of tears excited by the velli - 


cating body, very often waſhes it out of 


the eye without much difficulty. But if 


this method does not ſucceed, the next 


remedy is to blow ſome levigated pearl or 
crab claws through a quill under the eye- 


lid, that as theſe are waſhed out by tears, - 


they may alſo take the foreign body with 
them, otherwiſe the ſurgeon muſt take 
the ſmall round head of a flender probe, 
or the end of a tooth-pick, and extend- 
ing the eye lids gently from the eye, care- 
fully extract the offending body. Lime 


or any acrid ſalt may be waſhed from the 


eyes by a pencil bruſh of ſoft feathers, or 


a bit of fine ſponge "ſoftened in a quill, 


dipped in warm water, 
The method of extracting ſmall bones of 
fiſh, needles, pins, &c. ſticking in the 


fauces or gula, is as follows. When the 
cffending body cannot be removed by 


f 


taking a large draught of ſome liquor, or 
ſwallowing a large mouthful of bread, 
Sc. recourſe muſt be had to ſome inſtru - 
ment, The tongue is firſt to be depreſſed 
with a ſpatula, in order to obſerde whe- 


ther. the obſtacle can be ſeen; andif it 


appears near the upper part of the oeſo- 
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- phage? it ſhould be cautiouſly extracted 
"with a pair of pliers, or ſome ſuch in- 
"ftrument, But if it is lodged deep in the 
oeſophagus, the ſurgeon may then give 


the patient a piece of ſponge to ſwallow, 


that has firſt been dipt in oil, and well 
f faſtened to a ſtrong cord, by which it is 
to be pulled up again, after it has been 
ſwallowed 


the patient as far as it will 
o; by which means the body ſtickin 
in the oeſophagus, will be Scher fo 
down into the ſtomach, or elſe drawn up 


into the mouth. 


For the extraction of bullets, Cc. from 
wounds. See GUN-SHOT WOUNDS, 


EXTRACTION, in genealogy, implies the 


_ ExTRACTION of” 


root of any power or number. 
- articles, ROOT, SQUARE, CUBE, Sc. 


ſtock or family from which a perſon is 


deſcended. 

roots, in algebra and 
arithmetic, the method of finding the 
See the 


The reader will perceive by the articles 


- Involution and power, that the extrac- 


tion of roots, or the reſolving of powers 


into their roots, is the reverſe of involu- 


tion, and conſequently that the roots of 


'fingle quantities are eaſily extracted by 
" dividing their exponents by the number 


that denominates the root required; for 
the powers of any root are. found by 
multiplying its exponent by the index 
that denominates the power; and there- 


| ors when any power is given, the root 
my 


be found by dividing the exponent 


of the given power by the number that 


denominates the kind of root that is re- 
quired, Thus the ſquare root of a“ is 


a aj and the ſquare root of 424153 


c, is * tc, The cube root of a® 5, is 


42 h3=a*b; and the cube root of 
* % K , js x73 y* K. It will alſo ap- 


pear from what we ſhall ſay of involu- 
tion, that any power that has a poſitive 
fign, may have either a poſitive or nega- 
tive root, if, the root is denominated . by 


an even number. Thus the ſquare root 


of +a? may be+@ or — a, becauſe 


+aXx+aor—ax—dgive + 4 for 
the product. But if a power have a ne- 


gative ſign, no root of it denominated by 


an even number can be aſſigned, ſince 


there is no quantity that multiplied into 


itſelf an even number of times can give a 
negative product. Thus the ſquare root 
of — a cannot be aſſigned, and is what 
we call an impoſſible or imaginary quan- 
ity. See the article ROOT. | 

Bu if the root io be extracted is deno- 
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the fign of the root be the ſame as the 


ſign of the given ace whoſe root is 


required. Thus the cube root of is 


22 and the cube root of -a 63, is 
4 6, If the number that denomi- 
nates the root required is a diviſor of the 


exponent of the given power, then ſhall 
the root be only a lower power of the 
ſame quantity, As the cube root of @** 
is a*, the number 3 that denominates the 
cube root. being a diviſor of 12. But if 
the number that denominates what ſort 
of root is required is not a diviſpr of the 
exponent of the given power, then the 
root required ſhall have a fraction for its 
exponent : thus the ſquare root of a d is 
a 3, the cube root of 45 is az, and the 
ſquare root of à itſelf is a 4. Theſe pow- 
ers that have fractional exponents, are 
called imperfect powers or ſurds, and are 
multiplied and divided, involved and 
evolvec, after the ſame manner as per- 
fect powers. Thus the ſquare of a 3 is 


2 
gag. The ſquare root of a Zis@*X * 
Saz and the cube root of a ;; is af. 


See the article SURD. 


The ſquaxe root of any co nd quan- 
tity, as a ＋ 2 @b+b*?, is diſcovered af- 
ter this manner. Firſt take care to diſ- 
poſe the terms according to the dimen- 
ions of the alphabet, as in divihon-; then 
find the ſquare root of the firſt term a a, 
which gives @ for the firſt member of the 


root. Then ſubtract the ſquare from the 


propoſed. quantity, and divide the firſt 
term of the remainder 2 a b, by the 


double of that member, wiz..2 a, and the 


quotient 5 is the ſecond member of the 
root. Add this ſecond member to the 
double of the firſt; and multiply their 
ſum 2 4 +b by the ſecond member b, and 
ſubtract the product 2 @ 6 + ! from the 
foreſaid remainder zab+6?, and if nothing 
remains, then the ſquare root is obtained. 
The manner of the operation is thus: - 
a*+28ab 14 ap 
. LH 


7 * za 
N b+ b* 
| 0. 0. | 


But if there bad been a remainder, you 


muſt have divided it by the double of ibs 
ſum of the two parts already found, and 
the quotient would have given the third 
member of the root. Thus if the quan- 


tity propoſed had been 4 ＋ 2 „ 4 : 


0 F.-T 


0 RP 


r 

Idee „ After vans as 

- above- you Would reve found the 72 
nmainder 4 4 +2 bees, which divided 
* 14 1 25, gives to be annexed to ab, 
us the third member of the root. Then 
© ork eto 3 T 25, and multiplying - 
mA T1 T e by c, ſubtract the 

duct a ac cA e from the fore- 


remains, you 1 that 415 is the 


22 root required. 
eration is c 2 
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The ſquare — wa ae is found 
out after the ſame manner. If it is a 
number under too, its neareſt ſquare 
root is found by the following table, by 
which alſo its cube root is found, if it 
be under 1000, -and its vo, one th if 
it be under 10000, ' 


996]6561) 


But if. 17 is a number 1 160. then its 
ſquare root will conſiſt of two or more 
figures,” Which will be found by diffe- 
kent operations by the following. rule. 
Place a point above the number that is 
in the ace of. units; 75 the place of 
tens, and p ace 2 à point over that 
of hundreds ; 1 80 on towards the 
leſt hands 5 Point over every 
ſecond ig gure, theſe points the 


vumber wall be 30 Roads into as many 


| 1 as 15 are figures in the root. Then 
find the f. ſquare x4 the firſt part, and 
3 will give d. figure, of. the root, 


fobtraQ its. ſquare. from chat part, and 0 


annex the ſecond: part of the given num- 


der to the remainder, Then divide this 
new number (nevlefing its laſt 


re) - 
We the double of the 2 In of the 


8 by N 3 
* . * 1 
4 iv «: PE: 
- 
4 . ; 


id remainder ;\ and ſinte nothing now | 


5 the ſquare of 3 


and multi 50 the” number thence” ari 
by the ſaid quotient; and if the Pedal 


1 is leſs than your dividend, or equal to it, 
that quotient mall be the ſecond figure of 


the root. But if the product i is gre: iter 


than the dividend, vou mutt take a Jeſs 


number for the ſeccnd figure of the root 


than that number. Noch after the 19 2 


manner may the other figures of. the 


- tient be found, a there are more points 


than two placed over the; given 9 
2 o find the ſquare” root 99856, 1 firſt 


int it thus, 99336, then I find the 
quare root of 9 to be 3, which therefore 


5 the firſt tb of the root, I ſubtract g 
ſrom 9, and to the xe- 
mainder I annex the ſecond part 98, 
I divide (neglecting the laſt figure. $) by 
| 1 place 52 
quotient after. 6, and then multiply 6 
by x, and ſubtract the product 61 _ | 
98. Then'tothe'remainder 37, I annex 
tie laſt part of tñe propoſed number (56) 


the double of 3. or 6, and 


and by . dividing 4756 (neglecting the 
laſt figure 6) — double of 31, that is 


by 62, I place the quotient after, and 
multiplying 626 by the quotient 6, I find 
* to be 3756, which ſubtracted 


the product 
from the dividend, and leaving no res 
oa 3 1 one exact root mult des Al 4 
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"root; annex the gübtient to that hene: 5 
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II general, to extract any root out of 

any given quantity: fir 
quantity according to the dimenſions of 
is letters, and exttact the ſaid root out of 


' the firſt. term, and that ſhall be the firſt 


member of the root required. Then raiſe 
tis root to a dimenſion lower by unit than 
the number that denominates the root re- 
.. quired, and multiply the power that ariſes 
by that number itſelf ; divide the ſecond 
term of the given quantity by the product, 
and the quotient ſhall give the ſecond 
member oj the root required. Thus to ex- 
tract the root of the fifth power out of a5 + 


range that 


a nn n 
3 * . " 15 
l . 
n \ 


FT. 
_ raiſing a +6 tothe fifth power and ſub - 
. .traQing it, there being no remainder, I 
conclude that @ 5 is the root required. 
If the root has three members, the third 
is found after the ſame manner from the 
firſt two conſidered as one member, as 
the ſecond member was found from the 
firſt, which may eaſily be underſtood from 
. what was ſaid of extracting the ſquare 
root. Ae e 
In extracting roots, it will often happen 
that the xact root cannot be found in 
finite terxms. Thus the ſquare. root of 


: 
oy 
7 * 
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1 | N 
a*b+10a* b*+104*b*+5abt+b5, & + x* is found to be a + ——— + 
find that the root of the fifth power out e ba; 

of as, gives a; _ I raiſe to the fourth p OW 3 * W. | 2 
power, and multiplying by 5, the pro- —— cc, 
duct is 5 a+; then dividing the ſecond 1605 23F&7 {2 i | 
term of the given quantity 5 a4 bby 5 44, pO to RAGS 1 
I find o to be the ſecond member; and The operation is thus? 
; | | a? + x? | ni Af IS pay,” N 4 * 
c 
2 K 7 £71 g l 8 * 495 3d a on 8 
er 2 4 1 = 
150 — x+ N | 3:97 
avs. | exm a6 — . | tr 
| N 825 + . . j w £6 
. . n 7 ' * 4 ras 
Xx X & * 1 8 Qtr; 
GED a —) 4a * 5 1 * 
"x + x + K 5 x3 I l 1 3 
8 1 110 4 
0 | £3) 442 3841“ 64a . 
. . 8 a+ 6445, Se. Ge. Ft. 2 
Aſter the ſame manner, the cube root many periods here are figures in the 
„ x3 + root required. Then enquire which is 
of a* + x3 will be found to be a+ vi the greateſt cube, biquadrate, or fiſth 
46 ER 10152 power in the ds riod, and the br: of 
polo — 1 that power will give the firſt figure of the 
943 14 Nie. g Sul | 


The reader will find. a general theorem 

for extracting the root of any binomial 
under the article BINOMIAL. i 

The roots of numbers are to be extracted 


as thoſe of algebraic quantities. Place 


a point over the units, and then place 


points over every third, fourth, or fifth + 


figure towards the leſt hand, accord- 
ing as it is the root of the cube, of the 


ſourth or fifth power that is required; 


and if there be any decimals annexed to 
the number, point them after the ſame 


manner, proceeding. from the place of 


units towards the right hand. By this 
means the number will be divided into ſo 


* — 


root required. Subtract the greateſt cube, 
- biquadrate; or fifth power Kom the firſt 
h ory and to the remainder annex the 
r re of your 'ſeeond period, which 

-» ſhall give your dividend. Raiſe the firſt 
figure already found to a power leſs by 
unit than the power whoſe root is ſought, 
that is, to the ſecond, third, or fourth 
power, according às it is the tube root, 
+ the root of the fourth, or the root of the 
+ fifth power that is required, and multiply 


that power by the index of the cube, 


fourth or fifth power, and divide the divi- 
dend by this product, and the quotient 
will x the ſecond figure of the root re- 
red, - FAY 
he ö by Nail 


* F 
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- Raiſe: already found of the root, 
by to e required, and 


if that power be found leſs thav the two 
firſt perſods of the given: number, the 
ſecond figure of the root is right 3 but if 
it be found greater, you muſt diminiſh 
the ſecund figure of the root, fill that 
power be found equal to or leſs (han thoſe 
periods of the given number. Subtract 
it, and io the remainder annex the next 
period, and proceed till you have gone 
through the whole given number; find- 
ing the third figure by means of the two 
fliirſt, as you found the ſecond by the firſt, 
and afterwards finding the fourth figure 
(if there be a fourth period) after the 
fame manner from the three firſt. 
Thus to find the cube root of 13824 


point it 13824: find the greateſt eube in 


13, Viz. 8, whoſe cube root 2 is the firſt 


figure of the root required. Subtract 8 
from 13, and to the remainder 5 annex 8, 
" the firſt figure of the ſecond period; di- 
vide 58 by triple the ſquare of 2, vix. 
12, and the quotient is 4, which is the 
ſeeond figure of the root required, ſince 


the cube of 24 gives 13824, the number 85 


"propoſed, + + 
; Operation. 
r 
eee eee PIEIMANS: Oe 
1 y 3X4=13)58(4., tel 


4 * 4 
8 4 + 


Subtrat 24X 24 X24=13824 

' PPS 1H 2 Rem. | 
After the ſame manner the cube root of 

© x3312053, is found to be WELD 

Operation. F 

e 
2 Wo} SAN 2X2 

1. e a0 & * 120830 or 3 . 

- SubtraKthe cube of 2321216 

38K 3N⁰ = 1587) 714% + 7 
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true root in decimals to any degree of 


. .exaAneſs required. ©, 
For the method of extracting the root of 
any affected equation, See the article 
. Quadratic EQUATION, Ce. 


„ 


EXTRACTOR, in midwifery, an inſtru- - 


* * 9 : d,- 


went, or forceps, for entracting children 
by the head“ See DELIVERY, » 


Ex TRAORDINARII, in roman anti- 


„. a body of forces conſiſting of a 

third part of the horſe. and a filth part of 
the foot, Which was ſeparated: from the 
reſt, with great poliey and caution, to 
* ne any deſign that they might poſ- 
ſibly entertain againſt tbe natural forces. 
A ſelect body of ſoldiers, choſen from 
among the extraordinarii, were thoſe cal- 
- led ablecti. See the article ABLECTY. 

 EXIRAVAGANTES, thoſe deeretal 


epiſtles, which- were publiſhed after the 


WEnn 51 
They were fo called becauſe, at firſt, 
: they were not digeſted, Or ranged, with 
5 the other pa pal con ſtitutions, but ſeemed 


to be, as it were, detached from the 


canon law. They continued to be called 
buy the ſame name when they were after - 
Wards inſerted in the body of the canon 
law. The firſt extravagantes are thoſe 
of John XXII. ſucceſſor. of Clement V. 


the laſt collection was brought down to 


i the year 148 35 and was called the com- 


reſt of the canon law. See the article 
De af 2 ' 


EXTRAVASATION, in contuſions, „ 


ſufes, depreſſions, fractures, and other 
accidents of the cranium. is when one 


or more of the blood; veſſels that are di- 


- ſtributed on the dura mater, is broke or 
divided, whereby there is ſuch à diſ- 
charge of blood as greatly oppreſſes the 
brain, and diſturbs its offices ; frequently 


bringiog oh violent pains, / and other 


miſchiefs; and at length, death itſelf, 
- unleſs the patient is timely relieved. See 


the articles ConNTus10N, FisSURE, and 


FRACTURE, 


If the extravaſated quantity of blood be 
ever ſo ſmall, it will certainly c: 


" - - 7 
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on; Sy notwithtanding: that 
| they were likewiſe incorporated with the = 


corrupt, 
and affect the meninges, and the brain 


itſelf, with the ſame dilorder: from hence 


will proceed violent inflammations, deli - 


riums, ulcers, Sc. and even death itſelf, 


_ ſooner or later, And this will frequently 


be the caſe, after a violent blow upon 
the cranium, though the bone ſhould 


eſcape without any injury. In this caſe 
the blood is ſpilt either between the 
cranium, and dura mater, or between the 


— 


dura mater and pia mater, or between 


the pia mater and the brain, or laſtly, 
between the ſinuſes of the brain. Each 


danger, but the deeper the extravaſation 


of theſe caſes are attended with great 


„ 


3 


| EXT 
bappens, ſo much greater will the dan- 
oe be. See the article W uno. 


ou may ſuſpect that blood is extrava- | 


- fated"iw the cavity of the eranĩum, from 
the violence of the ſymptoms which ſuc- 
Feed, if | the” patient lies ſtil} without 
ſenſe or motion, if blood flows from the 
mouth or noſe, if the eyes are much in- 

- flames and ſwelſed, if vomiting ſuceeeds; 
- amd when upon the remiſpon of theſe 
-. Symptoms the patient complains of a re- 
wirkable heavineſs of the bead, a i- 


+ . When the e extra va ſated blood 
is very conſidera 
- the . 2 6 fe 
M no ſiſſure or contrafiſſure in the cra- 
mum, nor any external injury appear 
on the head after a violent blow; then, 
i order to find out in whit part of the 
- Head the extravaſation is ſested, it will 


| „ cover the head with an emolli- 
ent plaſter, laying over it medicated bags 
welt heated, which will, in a TOs 
: 3 tumobr, and ſoftneſs upon the 


AMzured part. See the article Cor 


Ly "FisSVRE. LY Tad 7 
When the ſeat of the injury is diſeovered 


travaſated' blood, for which intent many 
adviſe the vſe of the trepan: but'as that 


could bot be attempted, udleſs infa caſe. 


' ef abſolute neceſſity, tis beſt. to try brit 
the uſe of attenvating and. dividing me- 
Meines. See the articles 'TREPAN' and 
_  ATTENUANTS: | mae ALE: 
With this intention, open à vein, and 
draw away as much blood as the ſtrength 
ef the patient will admit; preſcribe a 
briſk purge, or ſnarp elyſters ; foment 
the head with medicated bags, and 
apply a meſilot plaſter to it; give fre- 
quently. attenuating warm "fluids the 


_- operation of bleeding muſt be repeated, 
e\peciaMy* if the patient is young and 


athletic. | 
ExvraaAvAsATrO of blood beef thr fe/b 

and the ſtin, in phlebotomy, the fame 

with eechymoſis. See Eecyymosts, 
EXTREMES, in logie, the terms ex- 
preſſing the two ideas whoſe relation we 


"enquire aftet in a ſyllogiſm. See the ar- 


ticle Srrrecisu. 
ExTRxEME and mean propurtion, in geo- 
metry, is when z line A B, (plate XCIV. 
fig. 2.) is fo divided in F, that the 


 - reftangle under the whole line A B, and Se 


— 


1 


. 


X 

X 

the article DIEM. ü 0 

EX TRINSIC, among metaphyſicians, is 
taken in various ſenſes: ſometimes it ſig- 
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ſegment" F f. un equal the 


_ ſquare of the greater ſegment R F. 
Leet a ſquare be formed upor'the tine AB, 
and one of its ſides A C be equally di- 
vided in the point D e 
tale the line DG 
then the ſquare A G HPF will be equal 


and 
equal to the line B D, 


to the rectangle FE. 


For ſince the line A C is equally divided 
in the point D, and is lengthened by the 
- line AG, the rectangle C H, together with 
- the ſquare of the line AD, will (by 6. 2. 
- meſs, vertigo, blindneſs, ſpaſms, G. 


of each) be equal to the ſquare of the 


nane DG or DB. But the ſquare A E, 

$11 wi wary of Cv py AD, is — 

equal (47. 1.) to the ſquare of the line 
B. A 4 


erefore the ſquare A E is equal 


to the rectangle C H. Taking then 
away from both the rectangle CE, the 
F FE will be equal to the ſquare 
be proper to fliave' the head all over, But | 
dad if no mark of a ſtagnation of blood 


-# 65 1 1 4 e. 1.2 * 
But no number can be ſo divided into 


two parts, as is well, demonſtrated by 
Jlavius, in his commentarjes upon lib. 
9. of Euclid 1 is evident enough 


thus: Let à be the number, and æ the 
3 part 3 then the leſſer part will 
a- x, and fo a 4 x & x, and 


i Rfeovered, thence 2 . ' 
the firſt" intention is to diſcharge the ex- 


"Hd LS 
ſquare root of 5 cannot; be had in num- 
bers exactly, it is plain that the value of 
x partly conſiſting of the ſquare root, 
multiplied by a, cannot be had exactly in 
numbers neither. 
Bere UNCTION» See UNCTION, 
REMUM. claufit diem, in law, See 


nifies a thing's not belonging to the 
eſſence of andther.z in which ſenſe, the 
efficient cauſe and end of a thing are ſaid 
to be extrinfie, Sometimes it fipnifies a 


thing's not being contained within the 


capacity of another ; in whichiſenſe theſe 
cauſes are called extrinfic, which intro- 


_ duce ſomething into a ſubje& from with- 
out, as when a fite introduces heat. 


Sometimes it ſignifies a thing added or 
applied to another, in which ſenſe acci- 
dents and adherents are faid to be ex- 
trinſie to the ſubjects to which they ad- 


here. Sometimes the viſion is ſaid to be 
extrinſie from ſome form which does not 


exiſt in that thing, but is adjacent to it, 
or by ſorhe means or other without it. 
See the article INTRINSTC,... 
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EXUEGERATION, in ſurgery. See the 


article U c. 


EXU VI, among naturaliſts, denveriche 


* 


cuſt off parts, or coverings, of animals, 


as the ſkins of ſerpents, caterpillars, and 


other inſebts. See the articles-SERPENT 


arid CATERPILLAR. . 


Mr. Reaumur is very particular in de- 


ſoribing the manner in which the cater - 


pillar tribe throw off, or extricate them - 
elves from, their exuvie. | See vol. i. of 


- his Hiſtory of Inſects. t 


The crab, as is well known, can even 


- throw off its limbs at pleaſure, which are 


again replaced by new ones, See the 


article CANCER, | 


Exuvik is alſo uſed for the remains af 


ſea-animals, found foffile, and more pro- 
perly called extraneous, or marine fol- 
ſils. See the article Fos81L., 


EVE, oculus, in anatomy, the organ of. 


Wich re 


fight ; or that part of the body, whereby 
viſible objects are repreſented to the mind. 
gard to the eyes, we are to ob- 


| ſerve firſt, their ſituation, which is in the 
upper part of the face, to the end that 


we may be able to fee at a greater di- 
ſtance than otherwiſe we could. Second- 
y, their figure, which, excepting for 
the internal parts, is globuler; and 
thirdly, their colour, which in the hu- 
man”; ſpecies is variable; ſome being 
black, others greyiſh, and others bluiſh, 
The parts which do not enter into the 
compoſition of the eye, but are deſtined 
for the aſſiſtance of ſeeing, are the eye- 


the eyes. * 1 TOS g 
The eye - lids, palpebræ, are the inte- 
guments of che eyes : there are two of 


[ 1187] | 1 
Tue glaidulz ſebacete are ſituated in the 


* 


| brows, the eye-lids, and the muſcles of 


the orbit, above the 


à nece 
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interior ſurface i of the eye - lids 2 they 


ſerve for the ſecretion of an dleaginous 
fluid, Which is of great uſe in prevent - 


ing the attrition 


their continual motion 
Aſter this we obſerve the caruncula la- 


chrymalis. See the article Canudcuta. 
The glandula lachrymaliv is ſituated in 
8 ſmaller angle, with 
its excretory ducts under the upper eye- 
lid, and the puncta lachrymalia 2 7 


See the article LAcR TMA. 
The uſe of the eye-lids is to cover and 
defend the eyes; to wipe off foulueſs 


from the cornea z to moderate the influx 


of light, at pleaſure; and, by their fre- 


quent motion, to occaſion a ſecretion of 
neceſfary fluid from the glands. 
The muſcles of the eyes, ſerving to 


their motions,” are in the human frame - 


ſix in number: four ſtraight, viz. the 


attallens, deprimens, adductor, and ab- 


ductor; and two oblique, the ſuperior 
and inferior. See the articles MusCLe, 


 ATTOChINS, GG. 
Between, and among theſe, there is a2 


conſiderable quantity of fat ſerving ſos 
various very important purpoſes. 1 
The proper parts of the eye, Which 
form its globe, or bulb,” are its coats, 


or tunics, the humours and the veſſels, 


The coats of the eye are ſeveral. x. The 
albugines, adnata, or conjundtiva. 2. 

The cornea. 3. The ſclerotie, in which 
what is called the aquæducts of Nuck 


are to be obſerved.” 4. The choroides. 


5. The uvea, wherein we are to obſerve, 


1. Its anterior coloured ſurface, called 


them to each, an upper, and an under- 


lid; and, at their joining, there are 
formed two corners, called canthi, an 
interior and larger, and an exterior and 
ſmaller; they are capable of cloſing and 
opening at pleaſure, by means of muſcles, 
They are compoſed of the epidermis, the 
cutis, which is there very thin, and a 
arched” cartilage, called the tarſus of the 


eye-lid ; and are lined on the inner 


ſurface with a fine and delicate ſoſt 
membrane, very ſenfible and continuous 
to the-petioſteum, and to the albuginea 
of the eye. LEI eee | 
The eyeslathes, eilia, are certain rigid 


hairs; ſituated on the arch or tarſus of 


the eye · ide, and bent in a very fingula- 


manner; they are deſtined for keeping 


external bodies out of the eye, and for 
moderating the influx of light. | 


the“ iris, which is intirely vaſcular, and 


from which ariſes the variety of colours 
in the human eyes. 2. The pupil or 
foramen, which is round in the human 


eye, is nearly in the middle of the 


iris, and is capable of dilatation and 
contraction. 3. Its poſterior ſurface, 
which is black, and in which, when this 


\* blackneſs is cleared away, there appears. 


. 


the ſphiocter of the pupil, formed of 


circular fibres for contraction ; the eiſiary 


fibres, or proceſſes for the dilatation of 
the pupil; the ciliary ligament for the 
motion of the vitreous and cryſtalline 
humours; the arterial and venal circles, 


from which the! veſſels" are in a wonder- 


ful manner diſtributed over the uvea ; 
the choroides 5 the ligamentum ciliate; 
and the vitreous and cryſtalline humours ; 
the dudtus nigri, ſo called from their 


black ' colour, placed between the pro- 


ceſſes 


de 


\ 


See the article RETINA. 
The humours of the eye are generally 
eſtabliſned to be three; their office is to 
ſerve for the expanſion of the coats, and 
for the refraction of the rays | 
they are diſtinguiſhed by the names of 


parts of the eye. 


eye in many different parts. 
' allo numbers of extremely minute ones, 
which convey only a fine and ſubtile 
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- refſes and the ligamentum ciliare; the 
- ſpace between the uvea and the cornea, 
called the anterior camera of the eye; 
and that between the uvea and the 
-cryſtalline, called its 


eee ca mera, 
m 


which is either much ſmaller or intirely 


wanting. Many authors have attributed 


glands to the uvea, but they are very 


difficult to be diſtinguiſhed, if there be 
any. 


See, the articles ALBUGINEA, 
Cornea, SCLEROTICA, Sc. 

Finally, we are to mention the retina, 
which is a very delicate tender, and 


as it were, mucous coat of the eye; or, 
more properly, it is only an expanſion 
of the optic nerve at the bottom of the 


eye : it is a primary part of the eye, 
and the great organ of viſion, for the 
fake of which all the reſt were formed, 


aqueous, vitreous, and cryſtalline. .' See 
the articles AqUEOUs, VITREOUS, and 


CRYSTALLINE. 


* 


After cheſe three humours of the eye, 


Ve obſerve the tunica arachnoides: this 
as an extremely thin and fine viſculous 


membrane, which ſurrounds the cryſtal- 
line. and the vitreous humour, and by 
the aſſiſtance of which the cryſtalline 
lens is lodged in the fovea of the vi- 
teous humour. On the cutting or break- 
ing of this membrane, the cryſtalline 
falls out. . FS 

The blood - veſſels are next to be con- 


fſidered : theſe are diſtributed in an 


amazing manner through the internal 
Arteries from the in- 
ternal and external carotids go to the 
There are 


mph thither, by which means the 
tunics and humours of the eye are 


nouriſhed; the veins partly carry the 
blood back to the finuſes of the dura 
mater, and partly to the jugulars. 

- Behdes theſe veſſels, Valſalva aſſures us, 


that he dilcovered a number of true and 
proper lymphatics in the eye of an ox. 

The nerves of the eye art very numerous: 
beſides the optic nerve, Which, by its ex · 
panhon forms the retina, and enters the 
eye from the fide of the noſe, there are 
the third and fourth pair of the brain, 
and a fifth and fixth branch diſtributed 


3 D 
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about the muſcles, membranes, eye- lide, 
See 


the article NERRVE. 
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and lachrymal ſaceulus and gland. 


Motions of the Eve are either external or 


performed by its four ſtraĩght and two 


The external motion is that 


oblique muſcles, . whereby: the whole 


| wa of the eye changes its ſituation or 


ireQion. + The ſpherical figure of our 


eyes, and their looſe connection to the 


edge of the orbit, by the, tunica con- 


— 


of light, 


junctiva, which is ſoft, flexible and yield- 
ing, does excellently diſpoſe them to be 
moved this, or the other way, according 
to the ſuuation of the object we would 
view. By the membranes alteady de- 


ſcribed, the eye is connected to the edge 


of the orbit, which being ſoſt and 
flexible, they do in ſuch a manner, as 
not in the jeat to impede its neceſſary 
motions z and that great quantity of 


fat placed all round the globe, betwixt it 


and the orbit, lubricates and ſoftens the 
eye, and renders its motions-more eaſy : 
hence ariſe the three following remarkable 
obſervations. ' 1. When nature has de- 
nied the head any motion, it is obſer- 
vable, that ſhe has, with great care and 
induſtry, provided for this defet, To 
this purpoſe belongs the ſurprizing beau- 
tiful and curious mechaniſm obſervable in 
the immoveable eyes of flies, waſps, &c. 
They nearly reſemble two protuberant 
hemiſpheres, each conſiſting of a pro- 
digious number of other little ſegments 
of a ſphere, all which ſegments are per- 
forated by a; hole, which may be called 


their pupil, in which this is remarkable, 


that every foramen, or pupil, is of a 
lenticular nature, ſo that we ſee objects 
through them topſy-turvy, as through 
ſo many convex glaſſes: yea, they be- 
come a ſmall teleſcope, when there is a 
due focal diſtance between them and the 
lens of the microſcope by which they 
are viewed. Leuwenhoek's obtervations 
make it probable, that every lens of the 
cornea ſupplies the place of the cryſtalline 
humour, which ſeems to be wanting in 
thoſe creatures, and that each has a 
diltin&t branch of the optic nerve an- 
ſwering to it, upon which the images are 


painted, ſo that as moſt animals are 


binocular, and ſpiders for the moſt part 


octonocular, ſo flies, &c. are multocular, 


having in effect as many eyes as there 
are perforations in the cornea, by which 


means, as other creatures but with two 


eyes are obliged, by the contraction of 
the mulcles above enumerated, to _ 
| | their 


/ 
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other of their pupils always ready placed 


towards objects nearly all around them: 


. whence they are ſo, far ſrom being de- 
ned any benefit of this noble and moſt 
neceſſary ſenſe of ſight, that they have 
probably more of it than other creatures, 
. anſwering to their neceſſities and ways 
of living. + 


II. As in man, and moſt other creatures, 


the eyes are ſituated in the head, becauſe, 


among other reaſons, it is the moſt con - 
venient place for their defence and ſe- 
curity, being compoſed of. hard bones, 
wherein are formed two large, one 
: . Gnuſes, or ſockets, commonly calle 
- orbits, for the convenient lodging of 
theſe tender organs, and ſecuring them 


- againſt external injuries; ſo in thoſe 


creatures whoſe head, like their eyes 
and the reſt of their body, is ſoft and 
without bones, nature hath provided for 
this neceſſary and tender organ, a won - 
derful kind of guard, by enduing the 
«creature. with a faculty of withdrawing 
his eyes into his head, and lodging them 
min che ſame ſafety within his body, We 
have a very beautiful example of this in 


nails, whoſe eyes are lodged in four 


- - hoens, like atramentous ſpots, one at 
the end of each horn, which they can 
retract at pleaſure, when in any danger. 
Here it may be alſo obſerved, that the 
bardneſs of the cornea” in all animals 
that want eye - lids, as fiſhes, exactly re- 
ſembles the horn of a lanthorn; and 
therefore is not hurt by ſuch particles as 
their eyes are commonly expoſed to. 
And in the mole; becauſe this animal 
lives under ground, it was neceſſary its 
eyes ſhould be well guarded and defend- 
ed againſt the many dangers and incon- 
veniencies to which its manner of living 
expoſes it: this is the reaſon why its 
eyes are ſo ſmall, and that they are ſitu- 
ated ſo far in the head, and covered ſo 


_ -» Rtrongly with hair; and beſides theß | 
are either ſuch as reſpect the change of 


can protrude, and retract them at 
(((, , , 
III. The third and laſt reflection we 
ſhall make upon the external motion of 
our eyes, is what regardg a problem 
| which has very much perplexed both 
phyſicians and philoſophers, wiz, What 


is the cauſe of the uniform motion of 


; both eyes. . "4 


In ſome creatures, ſuch as fiſhes, birds, | 
and, among. quadrupeds, the hare, ca- 


 meleon, Sc. the eyes arg moved different- 


| ly; the one towards one object, and the 
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their eyes to objecte, theſe have ſome or other towards another. But in man, 
ſheep, oxen, and dogs, the motions are 
ſo uniform, that they never fail to turn 
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both towards the ſame place; hence in 


operations upon the eye that require it 


to be kept immoveable, ſometimes it is 
neceſſary to tie up the ſound. eye with 

nu compreſs, by which, means the other 
is eaſier kept fixed and immoveable. 


The final cauſe of this uniform motion 


is, 1. That the fight may be thence 


rendered more ſtrong. and perfect: for 


. . fince each eye apart impreſſes the mibd 


with an idea of the fame object, the im- 


preſſion muſt be more ſtrong and lively, 


when both eyes concur; and that both 


may concur, it is neceſſary that they 


move uniformly; for though the retina, 
or immediate object of viſion, be ex- 


panded upon the whole bottom of the 
eye, as far as the Tgamentum ciliare, 
yet nothing is clearly and diſtinctly ſeen, 
dut what the eye is directed to. 2. A 

ſecond advantage we reap from. the uni- 
form motion of the eyes, which, is more 


conſiderable than- the former, conſiſts in 


door being thereby enabled to judge with 


more certainty of the diſtance of objects. 


See the article Vis 10M... \.; : 5 pM 
There is yet another advantage, full as 
. conſiderable as any of the former, that 

is thought to ariſe. from the uniform mo- 
tion of gur eyes, and that is, the ſingle 
appearance of objects ſeen with both our 
eyes; which, though at firſt view it does 


not appear probable, is true t for if, in 
looking at an object, you impreſs one of 


your eyes aſide with your finger, and 
alter its direction, every thing will be 
ſeen double. ö 4 5 


By the internal motion of the e e, we 
underſtand thoſe. motions which 


u only 
happen to ſome of its internal parts, 


ſuch as the eryſtalline and iris; or to 


the whole eye, when it changes its 
at. The internal motions of our eyes 
conformation, that is neceſſary for ſee- 


ing diſtinctly, at different. diſtances, or 
ſuch as only reſpect the dilatation and 


contraction of the pupil. 


That our eyes ehange their conformation, 5 


* 


and accommodate themſelves to the va- 

rious diſtanceg of objects, will be evi- 

dent to any perſon, who but reflects on 

the manner and moſt obvious phæno-, 

mena of viſion. a | 

1 opinions with regard to the mechaniſm 
7N 55 


er figure, and becomes oblong or 


Authors are very much divided in their | 


* 
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by which this change is introduced, as 
Well as what parts it conſiſts in: for 
ſome are of opinion, that the whole 
globe changes its form, by being length- 
ened into an oblong figure, hen objects 


' are near, and by becoming flat, when 


they are removed to u greater diſtance z 
and others are of à quite contrary opi- 


nion. 


— 


Wich regard to the change of the eryſtal- 
line, and the mechaniſm by which it is 


* 
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produced, ſome maintain, that accord- 
ing as objects are at different diſtances, 


this humour becomes more or leſs con- 
ver, which does indeed very well ac- 


count for diſtinct viſion at all diſtances; 


ole of a window-fhuter, in a dark room, 


have their images always diſtinct, at 
whatever diſtanee they be from the 
window, provided that the lens be of a 


-:Convexity anſwerabhle to that diſtance, 
See the article LEM S, G. 


Others agaia ate of opinion that the 


ceryſtalline never changes its figure, but 
that it is moved to and from the retina,. n 
according to the diſtance or 323 | 


the object in view, and this alſo -dveg 


'— equally well account for the diſtin ap- 
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gland, it will be proper io uſe firen 


gth- 
eners 'externally,- as ſpirit of wine, 


ph Hungary water, ſprang water, fennel, or 


joining are to be waſhed, + Internall 


ä the abounding ſerum muſt be evacuated, 


or revulſed : if it be too ſharp, it muſt 


de corrected by balſamics, and medi- 
eines againſt catarrhs, ſuch as eſſence of 


* 
1 


for objects painted on a ſheet of white 
paper, by means of a lens placed in the 


amber, and decoction of the woads. 


The revulſion muſt be made by-blifters 


and iſſues. 


Waomds in the E238. If the eye.is weund- 
ed, but not ſo as to let out the vitredus 
or cryſtalline humour, the following me- 


thod will be of great ſervice. The wound 
- ſhould be anointed, two or three times 

in a day, with à feather, or five; rag, 
well dipped in unguentum alabaſtrinum; 


and afterwards, a ſmall com 
over it, being well ſaturated with à col - 
lyrium, made of the bites of two eggs, 


preſs: 4aid 


two ounces and a half of roſe water, 
half a drachm af oil of roſes, and three 
. of camphor, well mixed' together. 

e bowels ſhould alſo be kept looſe for 


ſome days, with tooling and dpetiing 


pearance of objects at all diſtances, as is 
evident from the laws of optics, | 


| Diſeaſes of the Ex A are, an ophthalmiay or 


inflammation of the eyes; the gutta ſere- 
na, or amanuroſisz a ſuffuſion, or cataract; 


an ectropĩium; a glaucoma; an ambly - 


opia, or obſcurity of ſight, containing 
the myopia, the preſbytopia, the nycta- 


pterygium of the membr 


lopia, and the amautoſis; the ſtrabiſmus, 
or ſquinting; an unguis, pannus, or 
of the eye; 


the albugo, leucoma, or ſpot in the eye; 


_ ſugillation of the eye; an epipbora, 
or rheum in the eyes; 


à trichiaſis, and 
the fiſtula lachrymalis, - See each diſeaſe 
under its reſpective vdamwe. 


Atoms and flies app aring before the ExxSs. 


Theſe- images, or apf earances, ariſe be- 


fore the eyes from an obſtruction of the 


optic nerve, from the fine fibres of the 


retina, or from the ſmall veins contained 


medicines: if the patient is of 4 ple- 


thoric habit, blood ſhould be drawn 


from the neck or feet; all warm or ſha 


things ſhould be thrown out of the pa- 


tient's diet, and great care taken to 


him quiet. When the cryſtalline — * 


ſticks in the -orifice of the wound, it 


moold be pulled out, that it may not 
bring on any deformity, or other miſ- 


chief. When the vitreous and cryſtalline 
hhumours are fallen out of the eye, not 
- only the fight but figure of the eye muſt 
be entirely deſtroyed, therefore, at firſt, 


* 


it ſhould: be dreſſed with eompreſſes 
ped in warm 1 and afterwards with 


ſome vulnerary 


Contufions of :the,Ext; When: the eye is 


contuſed by any accident, it will be in- 


tirely deptived of ſight, except the con- 


tuſion is ve 


ſmall, and proper remedies 


are inſtantly applied. If the eye thereſore 


therein, that is, they ſeem to be too 
much dilated, and are cured with diffi- 


culty; and eſpecially if they are invete- 


rate, becauſe they are gften the foreron- 


ners of a gutta ſerena; in the beginning 


ie they may be cured with ſuch things as 


open obſtructions, eſpecially thoſe medi- 


© eines mentioned in the cure of the gutta 


ſerena. See GUTTA SERENA: © 


>: 


has received a flight contuſion, you may 
waſh it frequently, for: the firſt day, 


- with cold ſpring water, covering it with 


linen rags, wet with the ſame, On the 
next day, rub it externally with cam- 
phorated ſpirit of wine, covering it with 


- ftups wrung out of unous decoctions 


- .camomile :- flowers, and fen 


If you gannot get theſe herbs, apply 
e 


of eye · bright, ſpeedwell, hyſſop, ſage, 
. ſeeds. 


dip - 


—> te. + <df+ - 


Erz of the rap, on board a ſhip, 


Ta 


SITE, frat warm wine, renewing 

tem often, If the contuſion is large, 

or the patient of a plethoric habit, you 
- muſt open à vein. 1 
To extral bodies fallen into the Er. See the 
{article EXTRACTION. 


Searification of the Errs. | see the cl. ** 


Falling out of the Brs. See the article | 


ExE- ROW. See the article Bow. 


Aiſcia xs, a kind of camera obſcura. 

"CaMERA OBSCURA. ak 

Erz, in architeture, is uſed to ſignify 

any round window, in a pedĩiment, 

= attic, the reins of a vault, or the 
e. | 


f "& dome, an wet at the top of 


ome, as. that the Pantheon at 
| Rome, or | t, Paul's s at London: it 
is uſually 2 with a lanthorn. 


| Which the helix, or ſpiral of which it 


_ Is formed, commences: or it is the little 


_ circle in the middle of the volute, in 
-which are found the thirteen centers for 
the deſcribing the circumvolutio * of it. 

PY#-BROW, in architecture, is uſe 
t ſenſe as lift or fillet. See FILLET. 
Erz, in agriculture and gardening, ſigni- 
* fies alittle bud, or ſhoot, inſerted into a 
| tree, by way of graft, 


EvyE hg a tree, a ſmall pointed knot to which 


the leaves ſtick, and from which'the ſhoots 
. or ſprigs proceed. | 
EYE-BRIGHT. See EUFHRASIA. : 
Erk of a pear, the ny oppoſite to 
_ the ſtalk, ; 


 EvB-FLAp, in the wanege, a little piece of 
e that covers the eye of a coach- 


Era IT the branch of a bridle, the upper- 
part of the branch, which-i is flat, 
with a bole in it, for; joining the branch 


to the head-ſtall, and oF keeping the 


curb faſt. 
EYE of a bean, in the manege, a black 
| ſpeck or mark. in the cavity o che corner - 


teeth, which is formed there about the * ; 
Ezekiel was carried captive to Babylon LE 


age of five and a balf, and continues till 
ſeven or eight. 

Er of the anchor, on hoard a ſhip, the hole 

wherein the ring of the anchor is put in- 
to the ſhank. - 


or round which is left of the ſtrap to 
. „ any block is ſeized. N 


Exp. rinting, is ſometimes uſed for 
. ite the types 3 or. more pro: | d 


T 2 1 


d in the 


the ring ; 
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its face: the en the e.. is. the "ſm; 
opening at t the head of that 1 1 5 F 
Bo, among jw it from the c. 


Bull EYE in aſtronom ame th 
; Aldebaran. See ee 1 
'Eyg-class, in the microſcope, bes ths 


article MICROSCOPE: 


© Cat's Eye, in natural W thi e 
with aſteria, See the article ASTERIA. 
6's Eys. See the article CRaR's EYB8, 
are's BYE, See LAGOPHTHALMIA. . 
EYEMOUTH, or AYMOUTH, a port- 
town of Scotland, about ix miles north 
of Berwick; 


EYESS, des, among ſportſmen, de- | 


- Notes'a young. Hawk juſt taken out of the 
Exz F tbe wolute,, in architecture, is the 'T 
center of the volute, or that point in 


_ neſt, and not able to prey for an. 
ce the article Hawk. N 
EVYNDHOVEN: a-town of dotch Brabant, 
about fifteen miles ſouth of Boiſleduc. 
EYRAC, . ovince 
of Aſiatic urky, ſituated on the river 5 
Euphrates, being the antient Chaldea or | 
Babylonia. | 
EYRAC, or T&AC AGEM, the antient Par- 
thia, now the principal province of Per- 
ſia, is ſituated almoſt in the center of that 
kingdom, its ko = city being Iſpahany 
the metropolis of the whole kingdom. 
EYRE, or Eikx, in law, the court of 
itinerant Juſtices: See JUSTICE... 
EVSENACH, a eity of Germany, in the 
circle of Upper Saxony caſt lou. 19? it's 
and north lat. g$1% * | 


EZAN, in the inahometan theologyy. n 


' hymn containing the profeſſion of their 
faith, which is repeated ſive times a days 
to call the people to prayers.” < 8 
EZEKIEL, a canonical book of the-Old | 
\ "Teſtament, referring chiefly to the dege= 
nerate manners — e N of the 
ews of thoſe times. 
It abounds with fine ſentences and rich 
| compariſons, and diſcovers: a good deal 
of learning in profane matters. 


with Jechoniah, and began his prophecies 
in the fifth year of the captivity. He 
was contemporary with Jeremiah, who 
propheſied at the ſame time in Judea, Hoa 
foretold many evente, particularly the 
deſtruction of the temple, the fatal ca- 


taſtrophe of thoſe who 3 from Ba- 
bylon to Egypt, and the happy return of 


the Jews to their on land. | 
RX Ez 


— 


Frits 22rÞ, or RPD, à meaſure of 
wk that -prophet, and 
nearly equal totwoEng- 

lh 1 


EZ RA, a canonical book of the Old Teds. 
ment, comprehendin the hiſtory ofthe . 
from the time o rvs's edidt fur 


*- 1101 1 


berof Rep 
— for. the rebuiling ebe 
together with the laying its foundation, 
the obſtruftions it met with, and the fi- 
niſping thereof in the reign of Darius. 
The illuſtrious author of this book; -was 
vſa the reſtorer and publiſher of the ca- 


- their return, to the cventieth year ur. non of the Old ——— eons the ar- 
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the Garth letter of the alphabet, ad FAE 


| F., fourth conſonant, is by ſome rec» 
7 koneda mute, and by others a ſe- 
- migvowel 1 it is formed by forcifig the 
breath out ſtrongly, and, at the ſame 
time, joining the upper teeth and under 
np; it has much the ſame ſound with the 
- greek 9, or pb in engliſh words, and is 
_ ... only written in words of latin origin, Xo 
being uſed inſtead of it in thoſe derived 
from the Greek. — * 
Suetonius tells us, that the emperor-Claus - 
dius invented the 7, 
- ters; and that it had the force of con- 
_ ſonant, and was wrote inverted 4. 


As a numeral, F denotes 40, and with 2 


a daſh over it thus F, 400001 in muſic, 
it ſtands for the baſs clef ; and ſrequsbt- 

ly for forte, as F does for forte forte, 

; See the articles CLBP and Fox rx. 


F,. in medicine, ſtands for fiat, let it be 


done: thus F. S. A. ſtands for fiat ſe. 

eundum artem, let it be done according 
to art. 

As an abbcevimtion „F ſtands for 4 * 
loro, and the like : thus F, B'S 7 
- ties fellow of the roy 


FA, in muß — 
by Guide pea; &.-mark;the fonth 


, Mas fis euid two. — 
flat, marked with a bor» ard the 
ſmarp or natural, matked thus H. and 
called bquadro. See BRUAD ROT 


. FIXTO, a feigned F. 5 — 
that note: this is the caſe of 8 


eſpecia 1 
vnd is v Bi 


and two other let- 


9228 . voruit the 


7 Bean, in botan „is com 
ed by Linnzos cy, the one 
ep the articles Vicia and BEAN. - 
Re BENGALENSIS, in the materia me- 
ica, A roundiſh compreſſed ſubſtance, 
about an inch in diameter, brought from 
Bengal, and thought to be a'vitiated fruit 
of the myrobalans kind. It is à very 


n mM; and therefore eſcribed 
mg great ſucceſs in fluxes and hæmor- 
rhages. | 
2 rr. lenken, ST. IcnaTivs's 


© BEAN, in the materia medica, a dry and 
© bard fruit, or rather kernel, pretcribed 
with good ſuccels in vertigoes, lethargies, 
epileplies, aſthmas, quartan agves, and 
worms, but ſhould be uſed with great 
caution, It is given in powder, Io or 12 
grains being pe Lol when intended ta 
In ſmaller quantities 
it ale as 4 deri. Its tincture is ſafe 
even for xhildren, and is faid to be one 
of the beſt medicines for their convul- 
ſions, and, other diſordeis ariſing from 
obſlrot ions of the primæ viæ. 5 
ni. Tabea. the fruſt of a ſpecies 
"of Jicinus, See the article Ricinus, 

* FABER; in ichthyology, 2 fiſh of the 
ien inch called in engliſh doree, or 
- 275 clorge, See the article Zkus. 

t is diſtingu iſhed from the other ſpecies 

3 by 75 rickly belly, and ragged 

appearance. fe uſual length is from fix 

to ten inches, and its breadth nearly half 

its length, See plate XCV, fig. 1. 
FABIANS, /ab#i, in roman antiquity, a 
part of the Luperei, See LUPERCALIA, 
. Jana, a tale or feigned narra- 


ie either to inſtruct or divert, 

3 N of an op, 
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bare been Kill; dy valued, not | 
in 2 —— ſimpli 10 
among the moſt polite ages of the world. 
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jotham's fable of the trees is the oldeſt 
t is extant, and as beautiful as any 


that have been made ſince. Nathan's 
fable of the poor man is next in antiqui- 


ty; and had ſo good an effect as to con- 


vey inſtruction to the ear of a king. We 


bis 


_ find ſop, in the moſt diſtant ages of 
Greece; and in the early days of the 


roman commonwealth, we read of a mu - 


ny a ppeaſed by the fable of the belly 


1 
and the members. As fables had their 
riſe in the very infancy of learning, they 


never flouriſhed more than when learning 


. was at its greateſt height; witneſs Horace, 


* 


F 


Boileau, and Fontaine. See APOLOGUE. 


ALI is alſo uſed for the plot of an epic 


or dramatic poem, and is, according to 


Ariſtotle, the principal part, und, as it 
- were, the ſoul of 'a- poem. See the ar- 
_ ticles DRAM and Epic, | 


In this ſenſe the fable is defined to be a 
diſcourſe invented with art, to form the 


manners by inſtruction, diſguiſed under 


the allegory of an action. Ariſtotle di- 
vides the fable into ſimple and compound: 
the ſimple having no change of fortune; 


and the compound having a turn from 


bad fortune to good, and from good to 


bad. The contrivance of each fable muſt 
have two parts, the intrigue and the diſ- 


covery. The compound fable, accord - 
ing to Ariſtotle, pleaſes moſt, as having 


moſt variety. 


Lord Bacon obſerves that the uſe of alle- 


5 poetry is to envelope things, whoſe 
lignity deſerves a veil, as when the ſe - 
crets and myſteries of religion, policy, and 
philoſophy are wrapped up in fables and 
parables.” - Others are of opinion that 
fable is fo eſſential to poetry, that there 


is no poetry without it ; the fable being as 


much the form and diſtinction of a poem, 
as the figure isto a piece of marble to de- 
nominate it a ſtatue, It is requiſite to- 
wards the perfection of a fable, that it be 
admirable and probable: however ad- 
mirable the fable is, it can have no ef- 
fect if it is not probable; and probabili- 


ty alone is too faint and dull for poetry, 
as what is only admirable is too extra- 


vagant and dazling. It is, therefore, of 
the utmoſt ĩmportance to be able to know 


howto mingle theſe in ſuch a juſt tempera- 
ment as may pleaſe the fancy, without 


ſnocking the reaſon, The admirable is 


all that which is againſt the ordinary 
courſe of nature ; the probable is hat- 
<1, | 
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2 ever fuits with the common opinion4 but 
the moſt part of poets, by too great a 
paſſion to create admiration, take hot 
- ſufficient care to temper it with probabi- 
lity. Almoſt all the antient poets,” how- 
ever judleious otherwiſe, haye been guilty 
A - this fault, not to ſpeak ef the mo- 
* ros. 1 * - dy p e 255 
FABRIC, in general, denotes the ſtructure 
or: conſtruction of any thing but parti 


cularly of buildings, as à church, hall, by 


- houſe, Ge, See'BuiLDinG, | 

FAaBRIC-LANDS, thoſe formerly given to- 

- wards rebuilding or repairing of cathe- 
drals and other churches; or-antiently 

| almoſt every body gave more or leſs, by 
his will, to the fabric of the .. 
where - he dwelt. * Fn. 

FABULOUS, ſomething conſiſting of, or 

connected with a fable. See FanLE. 

FABULOUS-AGE, among antient hiſtoriang. 

- Seethe antigle Acc? „ 

FACE, facies, or wultus, in anatomy, 
comprehends all that part of the head 

- Which is nqt covered with the common 
long hair. See the artiele HRAd. | 
Of the parts common to the whole face 
are, 1. The epidermis and cutis, or ſłin, 
the colour and fineneſs of which conſtitutes 
the principal beauty of the face. 2. The 
fat, which being in conſiderable quantity, 
and frequenily covered with a fleſhy pan - 
nicle, adds much to the beauty of 2 | 
The parts proper to particular parts of 
the face are the muſcles and bones, which 
are deſcribed in their proper places: be- 
fides which, we may likewiſe refer to the 
face, the organs of the ſenſes of ſeeing, 
hearing, taſting, and ſmelling. See the 

articles EYE, Eax, Nosz, PALATE, 
Mourn, TonGvus, See. 
To theſe may be added the forehead, 

cheeks, temples, Ce. e 
The chin is nothing but the angle of the 


* 


6 
— * 
4 1 * 


£ 


lower jaw, with its fleſhy integuments. 


See the article MAX1LL&, - © 34 
Face, or FACADE, in architeſture, the 
front of a building, or the fide which - 
contains the chief entrance; Sometimes, 
however, it is uſed for. whatever ſide pre- 
fents to the ſtreet, garden, court, &c. or 
is oppohte to the ee. 
' Faces of a flone, in maſonry, that - 
ticies of it which lies in the front of * 
work. The workmen generally chooſe 
to make one of thoſe ſides the face, which, 
when in the quarry, lay perpendicularly 
to the horizon, and conſequently the 


break ing, not the cleaving way of the ſtone. 
Face, in fortification, an appellation ginen 
g ; to 
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Beatly the fame in 
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ta feroral parts of a fortreſs; av the face 
of/4'baſtion,\&c. See BasTIONn, 
The face of a place is the front 


Hended between the flanked angles of two * 


- neighbouring baſtions, being compoſed 
of a curtain, two flanks,” and two faces; 
and ig likewiſe called the tenaille of a 
place, In a ſiege, the attacks are carri- 
ed on 2gainſt' both baſtions, when the 
whole tenaille is attacked, © 
Prolonged Face, that part of the line of 


deience-ragant, which is between the 


- angle of the ſhoulder and the curtin, or 
the line of defence-razant, diminiſhed by 
© the length of the face. 


Fact of A gun, the ſuperffeies of the metal 


© artheexeremities of the muzele of the 


PIs 
Facs; in the military art, a word of com- 
mand, intimating to turn about? thus 
er io the rigbt, is to turn upon the le 
deel a quarter-:ound to the right; and, 
Mes tothe left, is to turn upon the right 
kee ka quarter- round to the left. 
Facx of plants, among botaniſts, fignifies 
their general appearance, which, being 
| | plants of the ſame 
8 genus, ſerves to diſtinguiſh them at firſt 
- wa See Bor AMT, PLANT, &c. 
ſame term, face, facies, is uſed by 
other naturaliſts to denote the like re- 
ſemblance among other objects, as fiſhes, 
- birds, Sc. However it is proper to re- 


mark, that this reſemblance 18 too fallaci- - 


ous to ſerve as a generical character; ſince 

— belonging to very different genera, 
are lometimes found to be very like each 
other in external appearance. 

ACET, or FACETTE, among jewellers; 
the name: of the little faces or planes to 
be found in brilliant and roſe diamonds. 
See the article D1aMOND. 


FACETANUS LactrTvs, the ſame with 


- the tarantula, See TARANTULA. 
FACTA, or FasC1a, See FASC1&. 


FACIES Hippotratica, in medicine, is 
_ © when the nottrils are ſharp, the eyes hol- 
 Jow, the temples low, the tips of the 


: ears" contrafted, the forehead dry and 
- wrinkled, and the complexion pale or li- 
vid. The facies hippocratica is chiefly 
obſerved towards the period of the 


ou 


| yours and other conſumptions, and 
l 


eld a ſure prognoſtie of death. 
FACK, or Fax E. See the article Farce. 
FACTION, a cabal or party formed in a 
| ſtate, city, or. company. wo : 
FACT1ON, in antiquity, a name given to the 
different companies of combatants in the 


- eirguss They were four, viz. the white, 


PACE few) wat. 


* Fs * 
* * 


-% * 


the red, . andi the blue; towhich 
Domitian added another of pur 


ple colour. 


They were ſo denominated from the 
_ colour of the liveries they wore, and were 
dedicated, according to M. Aur, Caſſio- 
dorus, to the four (eaſons of the year, the 
green being conſecrated to ſpring, the blue 
to winter, the red to ſummer, and the 
White to autumn. It appears from an- 
tient inſcriptions,. that each faction had 
- Its procurators and phyſician; and from 
hiftory, that party»rage” ran ſo high 
among them, that in a/diffenfion/ between 


two factions, in the. time of juſtinian, 


almoſt forty thouſand men Joſt their lives 


in the quaxrel. 

PACT OUS, thing made by art, 
in oppoſſtĩon to what is: the produce of 
nature. Thus, factitious ' cinnabar is 
oppoſed to native cinnabar. See the ar - 

ticle CINNABAR. | 

FACTOR, in commerce, is an agent or 
correſpondent reſiding beyond the ſeas, 
or in ſome remote part, commiſſioned by 
merchants to buy or ſell goods on their 
account, or aſſiſt them in carrying on 
their trade. 5 
A factor receives from the merchants, his 


conſtituents, in lieu of wages, a com- 


miſſion or faftorage, according to the 
uſage of the place where he reſides, or the 
bulnel he tranſagts, this being various 
in different countries, and on the pur- 
chaſes and ſales of different commodities. 
He ought to keep ſtrictly to the tenor of 
his orders, as a deviation from them, 
even in the moſt minute particular, ex- 
poſes him to make ample ſatisfaction for 
any loſs that may accrue from his non- 
obſervance of them: and it is very rea- 
ſonable it ſhould be ſo, as the diſtance of 
his fituation renders him unable to judge 
of his principal's views and intention. 
When unlimited orders are given to fac- 
tors, and they are left to ſell or buy on 
the beſt conditions they can, whatever 
detriment occurs- to their conſtituents, 
they are excuſed,” as it is to be preſumed 
they acted for the beſt, and were govern- 
ed by the dictates of prudence. But a 
bare cammiſſion to fell is not ſufficient 
authority for the factor to truſt any per- 
ſon, wherefore he ought to receive the 
money on the delivery of the goods ; and, 
by the general power, he may not truſt 
beyond one, two, or three months, Cc. 
the vſual time allowed in ſales; otherwiſe 
he ſhall be anſwerable out of his own 
eſtate. If a factor ſells on the uſual truſt 
to a perſon of good credit, who _ 
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Hurds besomes luſolvent, he is di 
ed but not if the man's credit was bad 
at the time of. ſale. If a factor give a 


* 


＋ A 


man time for payment of money contract - 


. ed on ſale of his, principal's ood 
after that zime is elapſed, ſell. him goods 


goods, and, 


of his on for ready money, and the man 


becomes «inſolvent, the factor in equity 


ovght to indemnity his principal, but he 


- is not compellable by the common law. 


A factor ſhquld always be punttual in the 
advices of his tranſactions, in ſales, pur - 


- chaſes, freights, and more eſpecially, in 6 
draughts by exchange; he ſhould never merchant remits conntextoic gona to his 
' Fictor, who ſells them as i 


deviate from the orders he receives in the 
execution of a; commiſſion for purchaſing 


goods, either in price, quality, or kind 


and if, after goods are phy Av he ſends 
them to a different place from what he 


Vas direded to, they muſt remain for his 
own account, except the merchant, on 


advice of his proceedings, admits them 


according to his firft intention. A factor 


that ſells a commodity under the price he 
is ordered, hall be obliged to make good 
the difference: and if he purchaſes goods 


for another at a price limited, and after- 


wards they riſe, and he fraudently takes 
them for his own account, and ſends them 
to another part, in order to ſecure an ad- 
vantage that ſeemingly:offers, he will, on 


proof, he obliged, by the cuſtom of mer- 


chants, to ſatisfy his principal for da- 
mages. 
a merchant's orders, buys with his mo- 


ney, or on his credit, a commodity he 


ſhall be directed to purchaſe; and, with- 
out giving advice of the tranſaction, ſells 
it again to profit, and appropriates to 
himſelf the advantage, the merchant ſhall 


recover it from him, and beſides have him 


amerced for bis fraud. When factors 
have obtained a profit for their principal, 
they muſt be cautious how they diſpole of 
it; for if they act without commiſſion, 


they are reſponſible: and if a merchant 


remits goods to his factor, and about a 


the bill, then the principal breaks, and 
the goods are ſeized in the ſactor's hands 


for the behalf of the creditors, it has been 
_ conceived the factor muſt anſwer the bill 


notwithſtanding, and come in a creditor 
for ſo much as he was obliged, by rea- 
ſon of his acceptance, to pay. A factor 
who enters into a charter party with a 
maſter for freight, is obliged by the con- 


If a factor, in conformity with 
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the freightment, and not the factor. Ir 


a factor, having money in his hands 


belonging to bis principal, neglect to 
jůnſure a ſhip and goods, according toror- 


der, if the ſhip miſcarry, the factors by 
che cullom of merchants, ſhall make good 
the damage; and if he make any com- 


poſition with the inſurers, after infurar 
without orders ſo to do, he — i 


for the whole inſurance. 


As fidelity and diligence. art expected 


from the factor, ſo the law. requifes the 
like from the principal; if, therefore, u 


true; if he 


receive loſs or prejudice hy impriſonment 


— 


or other puniſhment, the principal ſhall 
not only make full ſatisfaction. to the fac- 
tor, hut to the party who bought the 
jewels. 191 

What is here ſaid of factors, is meant of 


ſuch as teſide abroad to act for mexchants, 


and may be applied toſupercargoes, who 
go a voyage to diſpoſe of a, cargoe, and 
afterwards return with another to their 


principals: but ĩt is alſo the cuſtom of the 


merchants of the higheft credit throughout 
the world, to act mutually in the cy 

of factors for each other. The buſineſs 
ſo executed is called commiſfion - huſineſs, 
and is generally deſirable by all mer- 
chants, provided they have always effects 
intheir hands, as a ſecurity for all theaffaits 
which they tranſact for the account of 
others. And this claſs of traders of eſta- 

bliſhed reputation, have current as well 


às commiſſion account, conſtantly between 
them, and draw on, remit to, and lend 
commiſſions to each other only by the, in- 


tercourſe of letters which, among men ef 


honour, are as obligatory and authorita- 


tive as all the bonds and ties of law. N 
FACTOR, in multiplication, a name given 
to the multiplier and multiplicand, be- 


cauſe they conſtitute the product. See 


the article MULTIPLICATION, Sc. 


| | FACTORAGE, called alſo commiſſion, . 
month after draws a bill on him, the fac- . 


tor, having effects in his hands, accepts 


is the allowance given to factors by the 
merchant-who employs chem. The gain 


of factorage is certain, however the voy- 


age or ſale prove to the merchant: but 
the commiſſions vary; at E Bar- 

badoes, Virginia, and moſt of the weſtern 
parts of the world the commiſſion runs at 
8 per cent, generally through Italy, a; 
in France, Spain, and Portugal, Sc. 23 


and in Holland, and other places near 


er cent. 


home, 1 1 
tract; but if he loads aboard generally, F ACTORY is a place where a conſiderable 
the principal and the lading are liable for number of factors reſide, to. ien 


\ - 


> 


for their maſters and 


\ 
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- article FAcTox, | BE 
The mottconfiderable factories belonging 
to the Britiſh are thoſe eſtabliſhed: in the 
©» Eaſt-Indies, Portugal, Turky, Sc. 
FACTUM, in arithmetic, the product of 
two quantities multiplied by each other. 
© FACULZE, in aftronomy, certain bright 
- - and ſhining parts, which the modern aſ- 


tronomers have, by means of teleſcopes, - 


obſerved upon or about the ſurface of the 


ag they are but very ſeldom ſeen. dee | 


the article Su. 


to a 
of doing what, by law, be ought not 
to do. 4 - | 

For granting theſe privileges, there is a 
court under the archbiſhop of -Canter- 
bury, called the court of the faculties, 
the chief officer whereof is ſtyled maſter 
of the faculties, who has a power of 
granting diſpenſations in divers caſes, as 
to marry without the bans being firſt pub- 


liſhed ;; to eat fleſh on days prohibited; 
to ordain a deacon under age; for a ſon 


to ſucceed his father- in his benefice; a 
clerk to hold two or more livings, &c. 
FACULTY, in the ſchools, a term applied 
to the different members of an univerſity, 
divided according to the arts and ſciences 


taught there: thus in moſt univerſities 


there are four faculties, viz. 1. Of arts, 
which include humanity and philoſophy. 
2. Of theology. 3. Of phyſic. 


of  batchelor, maſter, and doctor, See 
_ the articles DEGREE, BATCHELOR, Cc. 
FAacuLTy advocatet, a term applied to 


the college or ſociety of advocates in Scot- 


land, who plead in all actions before the 
court of ſeſſion. They meet in the be- 
| — every year, and chooſe the an- 
+ - nual officers of the ſociety, viz. dean, 
treafurer, clerks, private and public ex- 

* - aminators, and a eurator of their library. 
The manner of admiſſion into the faculty 
of advocates is by a trial in the civil law, 


and ſcotch law: the perſon deſiring to be 


admitted, having, upon petition, obtain- 
ed a recommendation to the dean of the 
faculty, he giveth a remit to the private 


examinators, who are nine in number, 


- and who, after their election, having di- 
vided the body of the civil law into nine 


parts, each taking one, appoint a diet 
for examination: in this diet there muſt 


be atleaſt ſeven preſent, each of whom 
examines the candidate; and the que- 
9 h 
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employers, See the - Riva being afterwards" put, 


And, 
4. Of civil law. The degrees in the ſe- 
veral faculties of our univerſities are thoſe 
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: 


ea or no? they give their opinion dy bal 


loting, vpon which the candidate is ei- 
tber admitted by figning his petition, or 
remitted to his ſtudies; After the private 
trial, the dean of the faculty affigns the 


candidate a title of the civil law, ſor the 


ſubject of a theſis, which being diſtribut - 


ed among the advocates, the faculty meet 
on a day appointed, when three at leaſt 


of fifteen public examinators diſpute 


againſt the theſis; and afterwards the fa- 


| culty give their opinions by balloting, as 
FACULTY, in law, a privilege granted 


rſon, by favour and "indulgence, _ 


in the private trial. If the candidate is 


found qualified, the dean aſſigns him a 
law for an barangue before the lords, 
which harangue being made, he is ad- 


mitted a member of the faculty, upon 
paying the fees, taking the oaths to the 

vernment, and an oath to be faithful 
in his office. Eg VGA, 730 


FACULTY is alſo uſed to denote the powers 
of the human mind, wiz. underſtanding, 


will, memory, and imagination. See the 
articles UNDERSTANDING, Sc. 


The dodctrine of the uſe and objects of the 


mental faculties, ſays lord Bacon, has 


two parts well known, viz. logic and 


ethics, the one producing reſolutions and 
the other actions. The 1magination, in- 


- deed, on both ſides performs the office of 


agent or embaſſador, and aſſiſts alike in 
the Judicial and mtnifterial capacity. 
Wolfius, in his Analyſ. Pſycholog. after 
eſtabliſhing the exiſtence of the ſoul, con- 
fiders it with reſpe& to its faculty of un- 
derſtanding, which he diſtinguiſhes into 


* ſuperior and inferior. The inferior com - 


prehends perception, the ſource of ideas, 
thought, imagination, the power of feign- 
ing, memory, forgetfulneſs, and recol- 
lection. The ſuperior part of the faculty 
of underſtanding conſiſts in attention and 
reflection, in underſtanding in general, 
and its three operations in particular, 


and in the natural diſpoſitions of the un- 


derſtanding. The ſecond general faculty 
of the ſoul, is that of deſiring an object, 
conſidered as a good; from whence re- 


ſults the contrary determination, when it 


is looked upon as an evil. This faculty 


- he alſo r IR into inferior and ſu- 


perior: the firſt is nothing elſe than the 


ſenſitive appetite, the deſire or averſion we 


entertain for objects, when we allow our- 


ſelves to be guided by the confuſed ideas 


of our ſenſes; hence ariſe: the paſſions: 
the ſuperior part is the will, conſidered ſo 
far as it is determined by diſtinct ideas, 


exempt ſrom all mechanical — / 


Pes, in "chemiſtry, the 


7 A | 


vnd the,uſe-wEmake of this power uf de- 
* termining, is liberty. . 

groſs" matter, 
or ſediment, chat ſettles at the bottom 


The fæces of wine are more generally 
known by the name lees. See LIEES. 


Fx ces, in medicine, the excrements void - 
ed by ſtool; See EXCREMENT, 
FCULA, in pharmacy, -a form of me- 
dicine, conſiſting of the fæces of veget- 

© able juices, © principally thoſe. of roots; 
the manner of making which may be ga- 
thered from the following example, as 
ordered in the college diſpenſatory. To 
make a fixcula'of bryony, take the roots 
of that plant, any quantity; let them be 


ſcraped mall with a knife, and ſqueeze _ 


out their juice with a preſs; after ſtand- 
ing a few hours, in veſſels that are with- 
out any motion, there will be a white ſe- 
'diment like ſtarch, and it nauſt be dried 
in glazed pans, after the watery part is 
poured off by inclination. mY. 
After the ſame manner is prepared the 
may of arum, wild radiſh, orrice, and 
the lis? 8 


FACULENT, in general, is applied to 
with fæces, or dregs: 


things abounding 
thus the blood and other humours of the 


human body, are ſaid to be fæculent, 
hen without that purity which is neceſ- 


fary to health, © | 


FAENZA, a city and biſhop's ſee of Italy, 


ſituated in the Pope's territories, about 

thirty miles eaſt of Bologna t eaſt long. 

1a“ 38% and north lat. 44 300%. 
FAGARa, in the materia medica, fruit 


— from the Eaſt . Indies, much re- 
ſemblin 


g che cubeb. This fruit is a ber- 
ry, the exterior bark whereof is black 
and duſky, of an acrid aromatic taſte: 


this berry, when ri 1 being cut open, 
exhibits a dark, ſhining, ſolid ſeed; with - rex. by 
"FAILURE. of record, in law, is where an 


out either taſte or ſmell. It is recom- 
mended again frigidities in the liver; it 
aſſiſts ooncoction, is an aſtringent and 


a term given 


to the end of thoſe ſtrands which do not 


go through the tops, when a cable or 
rope ie PWV 
FA GOT); in times of popery here, wat 


a badge worn on the fleeve of the upper 
garment-of ſuch perſons as had recanted, 


| or abjured what was then cermed hereſy; 
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after diſtillation, fermentation, and the 


«up put on after the perſon had carried 


; by way of penance, to ſome 
ee, The . 
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times interpreted a ſigu of apoſta ey. 
Fadsors, among military men; pe 
hired by 'officers, whoſe cempanjes are 
not full, to muſter and hide the deficien- 
cies of the company z by which means 
they cheat the king of ſo much money. 


gland, the ſame with thymus, Ses the 
article THYMUS, M 3 HOT | 
FAGONIA, the CRETIC-TREFOIL, in 
botany, a genus of the decandria · mono- 
gynia claſs of plants, the corolla of which 
confiſts of ' five cordated patent petals, 
with long ſlender ungues inſerted in the 
eup; the fruit is a roundiſh- acyminated 
capſule compoſed. of ten valves, -which - 
forth five lobes, and as many compreſſed 
cells ; the ſeed is fingle, and of a roundiſh = 
figure See plate XCV. fig. 2 
FAGOT TINO, in muſic, is a ſingle cur- 
tail, a muſical inſtrument ſomething likes 
the baſſoon. See the article Basso. 
FAGOT TO, in muſic, the double cure 
tail, or in reality a double baſſoon, as 
big again as the former. See the pre- 


ceding article. | 1 
FAGVUS, the BEECH; in 1 a genus 
of the moncecia-polyandriaclaſs of 1 


having no corolla; the ſtamina are gene- 
rally tyvelve hairy filaments of the lepgth + 
of the cup; the anther# are oblong y the 
fruit is à roundiſh capſule, very lange, 
ſurrounded with ſoft prickles, 2 
of four valves, and containing only one 
cell ; the ſeeds are two, roundiſh, acumi- : 
_ nated, and three · cornered. This genus 
comprehetids the common cheſnut tree. 
FAIELIS, in beraldry, a french term de- 
noting ſome failure or fraction in ap ors 
dinary, as if it were broken, or a ſplinter 
FAILURE, a ſpecies of bankruptcy, com- 
monly called breaking, or ſtopping pay- 
ments. See BAuRaUu rer. 


adtion is brought againſt a perſon; who 
- alledges, in his plea, matter of regard in 
dar of the action, and avers d prove it 
by the record; to which the plaintiff. re- 
plies, Nut tel record; wit. Thete is no 
a bach record : whereupon the defendant 
has 4 day given him by the court to 
bring it in ; and if he fails to do it, he 
is then ſuid to fail of his record, and the 
intiff ſhall thereon have judgmient- 
Where the tenot only of a record, Gg. 14 
brought in, or is no bar to the plaintiff's 
ation, the likewiſe fails of bis re- 
cord; bat fall variances in a fecord 
709 may 


ar 


ey be amended, and are no failure'of 


FAINT-acT10Nn, in law, a fei 


record Ee” 
gned ac- 


tion, or ſuch as, although the words of 


x 


the writ are true, yet, for certain cauſes, 


the plaintiff has no title to recover there - 


FAINT=PLEADER, in law, a covinous, falſe, 


* 


or colluſory manner of pleading, to the 
deceit of a third perſoon. 


FAINTING. * See LiPoTHYMIA, | 
FAIR, a greater kind of market, granted 
to a town, by privilege, for the more 


e 
e * 


ſpeedy and commodious providing of 


ſuch things as the place ſtands in need 


of. See the article MARKET. 
It is incident to a fair, that perſons ſhall 


be free from being arreſted in it for any 


other debt contracted than what was con- 


tracted in the ſame; or, at leaſt, pro- 


miſed to be paid there, Theſe fairs are 
generally kept once or twice a year, and, 


{tatute, they ſhall not be held longer 


than they ought, by the lords thereof, on 


55 — of their being ſeized into the king's 


ands, Sc. Allo proclamation is to be 
made, how long they are to continue; 
and no perſon ſhall ſell any goods after 


the time of the fair is ended, on forfeiture 


tze ſale of things, and for ftallage, pic- 


of double the value, one fourth to the 


7 — and the reſt to the king. 
- Th 


ere is a toll uſually paid in fairs, on 


age, c. See the article TOLL. 


- Fairs abroad are either free, or charged 
with toll and im 


fition, The privileges 
of free fairs conſiſt chiefly, firſt, in that 
all traders, Cc. whether natives or fo- 


reiguers, are allowed to enter the king- 
dom, and are under the royal protection, 


from duties, impofitions, tolls, 
Sc. Secondly, that merchants, in go- 


ing or returning, cannot be moleſted or 

© . arreſted, or their goods ſtopped. They 
are eſtabliſhed by letters-patent from the 
prince. Fairs, particularly free fairs, 


Sermany, Gc. 


near as great as that of Sturbridge. 


for ſheep. 
 fhire, 


make a very conſiderable article in the 
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black cattle. / 10. St. Faith's, in Nors 
folk, for ſcotch runts. II. Yarmouth 


_ fiſhing fair for herrings, the only fiſhin; 
fair in Great Britain. 1a. Ipſwic 


butter - fair. 13. Woodborough-hill, in 
Dorſetſhire, for weſt country manufac- 
tures, as kerſeys, druggets, Se. 14. 
Two cheeſe-fairs at Chipping · Norton: 


_ with innumerable other fairs, beſides 


weekly markets, for all ſorts of goods, 


as well our own as of foreign growth. 


Among the principal free fairs in France 


are thoſe of St. Germains, Lyons, 


- Rheims, Charters, Rouen, Bourdeaux, 


Troyes, Bayonne, Dieppe, Ge. 
The moſt noted fairs in Germany are 


-. thoſe of Francfort, Leipfic, and Nuren- 


burg, not only on account of the great 
trade, but the vaſt concourſe of princes 
of the empire, nobility, and people, who 
come to them from all parts of Germany 
to partake of the diverſions to be had. 


FAIRFIELD, a town of New-England, 


FAIRFO 


in the province of Connecticut, about 
an hundred miles ſouth - weſt of Boſton ; 
weſt long. 72“, and north lat. 419. 

„a market- town, about nine- 
teen miles ſouth-eaſt of Gloceſter. 


FAIRY, in antient traditions and romances, 


ſignifies a ſort of deity, or imaginary ge- 


nius, converſant on earth, and diſtinguiſh- 


ed by a variety of fantaſtical, actions, ei- 
ther good or bad. ew fo 

The fairies are a pecular ſpecies of di - 
vinities, that have but little relation to any 
of thoſe of the antient Greeks or Romans, 


unleſs perhaps to the larve; though 


- 


commerce of Europe, eſpetially that of 


the Mediterranean, and inland parts of 


The principal Britiſh fairs are, 1. Stur- 


greateſt in Britain, and perhaps in the 
world. 2. Briſtol has two fairs, very 
3» 
Exeter. 4. Weſt Cheſter. 5. Edinburgh. 
6, Wheyhill; and, 7. Burford-fair, both 


8. Pancras fair, in Stafford - 
or ſaddle-horſes. 9. Bartholo- 
mex fair, at London, for lean and welch 


bridge · fair, near Cambridge, by far the 


others, with great reaſon, will not have 
them ranked among gods, but ſuppoſe 
them an intermediate kind of beings, 
neither gods, angels, men, or devils. 
They are of oriental extraction, and 
ſeem to have been invented by the Per- 
ſians and Arabs, whoſe religion and hiſ- 
tory abound with relations concerning 
them: theſe have a particular country 
which they ſuppoſe the fairies to inhabit, 
called Fairy-land. | 

Spencer's Fairy Queen is an epic poem, 
under the perſons and* characters of fai- 
ries, | In this ſort of writing, the poet 
loſes fight of nature, and entertains the 
reader's imagination with the characters 
of fairies, witches, magicians, dæmons, 


and departed ſpirits, It requires an odd 


turn of thought, and a peculiar caſt of 


fancy, with; an imagination naturally 


fruitful and ſuperſtitiou‚. 

This ſort of poetry raiſes a plesſing kind 

of horror in the mind of the leader, and 
t Aamuſes 
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- amuſes his ion with the ſtrange - are beyond reaſon, mee | 
© neſs and novelt oy of the perſons who are it, are, when i hey proper matter 
- repreſented in it; but the judicious ob- of faith. | 


jest to it, as not having probability Confeſſion of Farrn. e eee 
enough to affect the imagination. FAITHFUL, an appellation aſſumed by 
Fanr-encrz, or RING, a phænomenon the mahometans. See MaHOMETANS, 
pretty frequent in the fields, &c. ſup- FAKE, among failors, ſignifies'one round 
ſed, by the vulgar, to be traced by the or circle of a cable or rr coiled * 
airies in their dances; there are two out of the w 7 
kinds of it, one of about ſeven yards in FAKENHAM, a niet en af dove . 


N the Romans, and had a 8 in the article Sro p. 
7 capitol, FALCATED, ſomething in the b of a 
; Public faith is repreſented - on medals ſickle: thus, the moon is ſaid to be fal- 
1 ſometimes with a baſket of fruit in one cated when ſhe appears horned, er 
; hand, and ſome ears of corn in the other; articles Moon and Pyuasts. ” 
p and ſometimes holding a turtle;dove. FALCINELLUS, a bird ſup beef 
, But the moſt uſual ſymbol, is with her the heron kind, with a long crooked 
; two hands joĩned together. dill, and called 3 ſome the black heron, 
| FaiTHyin divinity and philoſophy, the firm See plate XC V. | 
- belief of certain truths upon the-teſtimo- It is ſome what —— than a pigeon, nd 
- ny of the perſon who reveals them. is - a greeniſh colour, a e Ae 
5 The grounds of a rational faith are, 1. purple. 
y That the things revealed be not contrary FALCO, . ornithology, a genus * 
» to, though they may be above natural birds, of the order of the accipitres, with 
reaſon: ' 2. That the revealer be well ae - three toes always before, an n one 
s quainted with the things he reveals, 3. behind. a 
— ou he be above al ſuſpicion of ar. This genus comprehends the Faleon- 
t us. kind, property fo called, the hawk, gyr- 
e Where theſe criterions are found, no falcon, eagle,. buzzand, pygargus, lan- 
'S reaſonable perſon will deny his aſſent : : ' nar, kite, keſtril, Sc. See the articles 
5 thus, we may as well doubt of our own FaALCox, Hawk, Ec. N 
d exiſtence, as of the truth of a revelation FALCON, or Gentle Fal cox, the yellow- 
of coming from God, who can neither be legged falcon, with à grey body ſpotted 
y deceived himſelf, - * r deceive. others by 9 brown, and with five or fix bes 
propoſing things to be believed, that are and black faſciz or waves on the tai}, It 
4 — to the b nle he has given is a very beautiful bird, about the ſize of 
N us. I propoſitions, therefore, a raven, and though very bold and vora- 
e 


diameter, containing a round bare path, 
a foot broad, with green graſs in the 
middle of it. The other is of different 
bigneſs, encompaſſed with a circumfe- 
rence of 'graſs, greener and freſher than 
that in * middle. Meſſ. Jeſſop and 


Walker, i in the Philoſophical Tranſact. 
_ aſcribe them to lightening, which is con- 


firmed by their being moſt frequently 
well as by the colour apd brittleneſs of the 


e | {pwn when firlt obſerved. 


ightening, like all other fires, moves 


round, and burns more in the extremity © 
than in the middle: the ſecond circle 


ariſes from the firſt, the graſs burnt up 


growing - very plentitully afterwards. 
Saere atviotain that theſe circles are 


made by ants, which are frequently found 
in great numbers therein. 


FAIT, in law; the ſame wah deed; See 


the article Deed. 


FAIT H, fides, in antiquity, was deified by 


FAKIR, in pagan 
indian monks, who even outdo the mor- 


folk, about fixteen miles north weſt xy 
Norwich. 
theology, a kind 2 


tifications and ſeverities of the antient 


chriſtian anachorets. See ANACHORET. 
Some of them mangle their bodies with 


ſcourges and knives; others never lie 


down; and others remain all their lives 
produced after ſtorms of that kind, as 


There are alſo 3 kind of fakire, 


in one poſture. | 


who do not practiſe ſuch ſeverities: theſe 
flock together in companies, and go from 
2 e to village, propheſying and tell- 
ing ortunes. It is d that even perſons 

fortune, in India, become fakirs, and 
(hat there are more chan two millions of 
t em. 2 a 2. 


FALC APE, i in the manege, the motion | 


of a horſe when be throws himſelf 
upon his haunches two or three times, 


zs in very quick corvets; which is dene 


in forming à ſtop and bag J See he 


70 2 cious, 


* 


Mr. Edwards be e Icons 


brought from Hudſon's bay, both about 
- the bigneſs of the common crow. One 
of thels is brown on the upper part of the 
body, and the under is whitiſh, va- 
iegated with creſcent-like ſpots of a dark 
colour. The other is of a black, or very 
dark duſky colour, on the. upper; part of 
the body z the ridge of the wing, in the 
upper part, is white, and the whole un- 
der fide is of a dirty clay colour, with 
Ten plats KEV, 6g. . which repent 
ate „I. Wich rep ts 

the firſt of theſe, - b Woe 4.8 
In the choice of a falcon, take one that 
has wide noſtrils, high and large eye- 
lids, a large black eye, a round head, 
ſomewhat full on the top; barb feathers 
under the clap of the beak, which ſhould 
de ſhort, thick, and of an aaure colour; 
the breaſt large, round, and ficſhy 5 and 
the thighs, legs, and feet large and ſtrong, 
With the ſeac of the foot { 
the pounces ſhould be black, with wings 
long and croſſing the train, which ſhould 
be ſhort and very pliable. 
FALCON, in gunnery, a piece of 
See the article CANNON 
FALCONER, one who tames, manages, 
and looks after. falcons, or other hawks. 

See the next article. 
A falconer ſhould be well acquainted 
with the quality and mettle of his hawks, 


* 


that he may know which, of them to fly 


ens ly, and which late. Every nighr, af- 
ter flying, he ſhould. give them caſhing; 
one while plumage, ſometimes pellets of 
cotton, and at another time phyſic, às hie 
finds neceſſary. He ,ought' allo every 
evening to make the place clean under the 
perch, that by her caſting he may know 
Whether ſhe wants ſcouring upwards or 
downwards. Nor 2 to water 
his hawk every evening, except ſuch days 
Werein ſhe has bathed ; after which, at 
night, ſhe ſhould. be put into à warm 
room, having a candle burning by her, 


where ſhe is to fit unhooded, if ſhe be not 


herſelf no rift © 
A falconer ſhould always carey mummy, 
and other medicines, — the Feld where 
a hawk frequently meets with accidegts. 
Neither muſt be forget to take with him 

any of his kawking implements ; and it 
18 neceſſary he ſhould be ſkilful. in mak - 
ing lures, 


ramage, that ſhe may prune and pick 
R > OO 


and other furniture. Neither ought: he 
do he without his coping · irons, to Cope 


- irons be wanting. 7 A e 
ALCONRY, the art af training all man- 
ner of hawks, but more eſpeeially the 
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le. - his bawk's beak whenoyatgrown; and to 


mes and, sens 38 there ſhall 


larger ſort, called falcons, to the exerciſe 
of hawkings See Haw ia. wh. 7 


When a falcon is taken, ſhe mult be ſeel- 


ed in ſuch a manner, that as the ſeeling 
. Nlackens, ſhe may ſee what, proviſion lies 


before her ;z. but care ought to be taken, 
not to feel her. too hard, A falcon or 


- hawk newly taken, ſhould bave all new 
© furnithrez as new jeſſes of good leather, 
| mailled leaſhes with buttons at the end, 


* and new bewets. 


There ſhould alſo. be 
provided a ſmall round ſtick, to ſtroke 


the hawk ; becauſe the oftener -this is 


done, the ſooner and better will ſhe be 
manned. She muſt alſo have two good 
bells, that, ſne may be found When ſhe 
ſcattereth, Her hood ſhould. be well 


and bluiſh # faſhioned, raiſed and emboſſed againſt 


her eyes, deep, m_—_—_ ſtrait enough be- 
neath, that it may faſten: about her head 


without hurting her; and her beak and 


— 


talons muſt be a little coped but not lo 
near is. to make them bleed. 


If it de a ſloar · falcon, which hath already 


paſſed the ſeas, ſhe will indeed be harder 


to reclaim, but will prove the beſt of 


\ falcons,” Her food muſt be good and 
Warm, and given her twice or thrice a 


day, till ſhe be full gorged : the beſt for 


this purpoſe is pigeons, larks, or other 
live birds; becauſe ſhe mult be broken 
off by degrees from her accuſtomed feed- 


ing. When ſhe is fed, you muſt hoop 


and lure, as you do when you call a 


hawk, that. ſne may know when you in- 


tend tq give her meat. On this oecaſion 
- ſhe muſt be unhooded gently, and after 


two” or three bits, her hood 


giving her 
3 — . put on ag in, when ſhe is to get 


. . two or three bits more. 


Care muſt be 


taken that ſhe be cloſe ſeeled; and after 
three or four days, her diet may be leſ- 
ſened 3 the falconer ſetting her every 


night io perch by bimy that he may awak- 


en her often in the night, In this man- 


ner he muſt proceed, till he find her to 
grow tame and gentle; and when ſhe be · 


ns-t0 feed eagerly, he may give her a 
5 ep's heart. He may now begin to un · 


hood her in the day - time, but it, muſt be 


ds of all forts, jefſes, bewets, | 


= 


far from company, firſt giving her a bit 
or two, then hooding he gently, and 
as much more. When ſhe is 
and 
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of the-countenances of others. She mult 
be borge continually on the fiſts till ſhe 
is properly manned, cauſing her to feed in 
- company, giving her in the morning, 
+ about- ſun riſe, the wing of a pullet; 
and, in the evening, the foot of a hare 
or coney; cut off above tlie joint, flead 
- 4nd laid in water, which being iqueezed, 
is to be given her with the pinion of a 
- hen's. wing. For two or three days 
give her waſhed meat, and. then plumage 
in more or leſs quantity, as ſhe is th t 
to be more or leſs foul within. Aber 
hie, being hooded again, ſhe is to get 
nothing till ſhe has gleamed and caſt, 
V hen a little hot meat may be given her in 
company ; and, towards evening, ſhe 
may be allowed to plume a hen's wing in 
company slſo. Cleanſe the feathers of 
her caſting, if foul and ſlimy; if ſhe be 
clean within, give her gentle caſtings ; 


and when ſhe is well reclaimed, manned, 


and made eager and ſharp ſet, he may 
venture to feed her on the lure. 
However, three things are to be con- 
ſidered before the lure be ſhewed ber. 
1. That ſhe be bold and familiar in com- 
pany, and not afraid of dogs and horſes, 
2. Sharp ſet and hungry, having regard 
to the hour of merning and evening, 
when you would lure her. 3. Clean 
within, and the lure well garniſhed with 
ment on both fides 5 and when _ in- 
tend to give her the length of a leaſh, you 
muſt ond — 2 Nun * 
She muſt alſo be unhooded, and have a 
bit or two given her on the lure as ſhe fits 
on your fiſt : afterwatids take the Jure 
from her, and hide it that ſhe may not 
ſee it; and when ſhe is unſteled, caſt 
the lare fo near her, that ſhe may catch 


it within the length of her'leaſh, and as 


ſoon as ſhe has ſeized it, uſe your voice 
as falconers do, feeding her upon the 


lure, on the ground, with the heart and 


warm thigh of a puller: Y 
Having ſo lored your falcon, give her but 
little meat in the evening; and let this 
luring be ſo timely, that you may give 
her plumage, and a juck of a joint next 


morning on your fiſt. When the has caſt 


and gleamed, give her a little reaching of 


Warm meat. About noon, tie a creahce _ 


to her leaſh ; and going into the field, 
there give her a bit or two upon her lure: 
then unwind the creance; draw it 


- aſter-you a way; and Jef him who 
has fo bind bold key right hand'on the 
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aud eyes, which will make her leſs afraid her as. ſoon'y6u begin to lure y to which- 


+ if the come well, Hoop toundly It, 
and. haſtily ſeize its let her 4 or. 
- three bits thereon. Then unſeizing and 
taking her off the ute, hood her and 
give ber to the man again; and, going 
farther off, lure andꝭ ſeed her as before? 
La this manner is the falcoher to proceed, 
luring her every day farther and farther 
off, till ſhe is accuſtomed to come freely 
and eagerly to the lure z after which ſhe 
may be lured in company, taking care 
that nothing afright her, When: ſhe is 
uſed to the lure on foot, ſhe is to be Juted 


on horſeback ; which my be effefted be 


ſooner, by causing horfemen to be about 
her when ſhe is lured on foot. 
When the is grown familiar to this wa 
let ſomebody on foot hold the hawk, and 
he on horſeback mutt call and caſt the lure 
about his head, the hoſder taking off the 
bood by the taſſel j and if ſhe ſeize eagetly 
on the lure without fear of man or horſe, 


then take off the creance; and lure her at 


| have her love dogs as well as the ture, eall 
dogs when you give her her living or 
- plumage. See the article HaWa ns. 
TRE — antient reſerved 
to lords, of ſetting up or ſheep in 
any fields — their manors, for the 
better manurance of the ſame ; and thi 
in former times, was uſually done a# well 


with their tenknts ſheepyas Wich their dn. 


FALDFEV, or FAUDFER, à rent of fee 
paid by ſome cuſtomary tenants, for liber- 
ty to fold their ſheep'on their on lande. 
FAEKIRK, à toch of Scotland t weſt 


long. 3 48% north lat. 36 0%. 
FALL, 


the deſcent of à heavy body to- 
wards the center of the „ See the 
- articles DESCENT; Gravity, ACCE- 
LERATION, &c. {AT Oe 
Parl. is” alſo. the name of a meaſure: of 
length uſed in Scotland, and containing 
ix ells of that country. See the articles 
MEASURE and ETI. tt 
FALLy in the fea-langunge, that part of 
— the rope of a tackle, which is hauled 


upon, 5 #118: Tos | / £ 
Alſo when a ſhip is under ſail, and keeps * 
not ſb near the wind as ſhe ſhould do, 
they ſay ' ſhe falls off; or when a ſhip 
Ts not fluſh, but hath riſings of ſome parts 
. of 1 more than others, it is called 
LET FALL: see the article Lav. 
FALLACY, a deception, fraud, or filſe 
. appearance, * a Seas OM i 
5 The ö 


1 1 
Te epicureans deny that there is any 
- fuch thing as a fallacy of the ſenſe : for 
according to them, all our ſenſations and 
perceptions, both of ſenſe and fy, 
are true: whence they make ſenſe the pri- 

mary criterion of truth. See EVIDENCE, 
The carteſians, on the other hand, main- 

tain, that we ſhould ſuſpect as falſe, or, 
at moſt, dubious, every thing that pre- 
ſent themſelves to us by means only of 
dur external ſenſes, becauſe they fo fre- 
- quently deceive us. They add, that our 
ſenſes, as being fallacious, were never 
given us by nature for the diſcovery of 
truth, or the: contemplation of the prin- 
.. Ciples of thingy, but only for pointing out 


to us what things are convenient- or hurt- 


ful to our bodies. See EX1STENCE. ' 
+ The' peripatetics keep a middle courſe : 
they ſay, that if a ſenſible object be taken 
n its common or generical view, the ſenſe 
cannot be deceived about it; but that if 

the object be taken under its ſpecific view, 
the ſenſe may be miſtaken about it, from 
the want of the diſpoſi tions neceſſary to a 
juſt ſenſation, as a diſorder in the organ, 

er any thing uncommon in the medium: 
thus in ſome diſorders of the eye, all ob- 


Jes; appear yellow ; a ſtick in water ap- 


pears broken or crooked, c. 
FALLACY, or fyllogiftical FALLACY, in lo- 
- | gic, a captious argument, which, on ac- 
count of its apparent goodneſs and de- 
_ feR, is made uſe of to deceive à reſpon- 
dent not well verſed in the art of ſophiſ- 
try. See the article SOPHISM. 
Fallacies either ariſe from words or thi 
The foundation of all fallacy in words, 
is an ambiguity; but that of fallacy in 
things, is very numerous. 
FALLING-s1CKNEss, the ſame with epi- 
lepſy. See the article EpiLEPsY, 


.  FaLLING-STAR; in meteorology. See the 


article STAR. | + 
FALLOPIAN Trunks, two 2 
. tortupus ' re, but approaching to a 

conic —— to the fundus 1 the 

uterus, one on each fide. 5 
© , They are connected cloſely and continu- 
| -oully to the uterus, and more laxly to the 


ovaries by the alz veſpertilionum, and. 


finally to the oſſa ilei, by the ligamenta 
lata : their, length is different, fix, ſeven, 
or eight fingers breadth, and ſometimes 
more: their thickneſs about the middle 
g equal to that of one's little finger; 
their extremities are ſmaller, that next the 
uterus is very ſmall; it opens into its ca- 
vity, and may be inflated by blowing in · 
to the uterus ; or a ſmall ſtyle may be 


01 


- thruſt up into iti their ſmall extremity. is 
— to the uterus, the other is free, 
and fluctuates about the abdomen : this 

is larger and is fimbriated, or fringed 
round the edges3 and when there is oc- 
caſion, this extremity applies itſelf to the 
ovary, embracing it with theſe muſcular 
ſegments or fringes. ee Ol. 

r ſubſtance is membranaceous and 

- cavernous : they are compoſed of a double 
membrane, the exterior one ſeems to be 
continuous with the peritonzum, and the 
interior with the interior membrane of the 
uterus. They are wrinkled on the inner 

. ſurface, and are imbued with a lubricous 
humour; but they are not cellulous in 
the human body as in beaſts. They are 
furniſhed with à great number of veſſels, 

and have a cavernous ſubſtance between 
their membranes, by means of which they 
are rendered rigid in applying their 
mouths to the ovary. They are alfo 


moiſtened on their inner ſurface by theſe 
veſſels, 4 1 © 2 
Their uſe in generation is great; 
they become erect in the time of the coi · 


tus, from the influx of the blood and 
ſpirits, and at that time, by à natural 
motion, they apply their looſe fri 
extremities to the ovaries, which are ſur- 
| rounded and imhraced by them. In this 
. Rate they conveyj to them the prolific mat- 
mer of the male ſemen injetted into the 
_ womb; and-after one of the ovula is im- 
pregnated, they receive and convey it to 
the womb. The fallopian tubes are eaſily 
diſcovered in hens and other birds, and 
are called oviducts. See a repreſentation 
of one of them in plate XCVIL. fig. 2. 
FALLOW, a pale red colour, like that of 
brick half burat : ſuch is that of a fallow 
deer. See the article Deer. | 
FALLOW-FIELD, or FALLOW-GROUND, 
land laid up, or that has lain untilled for 
a conſiderable time 
FALLOW-FINCH, or FALLOW-SMICH, 2 
bird otherwiſe called oenanthe. See th 
article OENANTHE, rub 
FALLOWING of land, a particular me- 
thod of improving land. | 
The great benefit of fallowing, appears 
by the common practice of landlords, 
. who every where take care to oblige their 
tenants to a ftri& obſervance of it once in 
| three years; few lands being able to bear 
two crops without it. 3 
It appears that none will find à year's 
fallowipg a loſs to them, let their land 
be wh it will z but, more particularly, 
= the advantage of fallowing confiſts in, 


ſt, 
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land very much; the oſten ſtirring of it, 


- "and breaking the clots, diſpoſe it for the 

bearing of good crops; _.Secondly, it kills 
the weeds, by tur ning up the roots to the || n 
ſun and air; and kills not only the weeds FALSE, in general, ſomething contrary to 
that grew with the laft corn, but wild truth, or not what it obght to be: thus 
cats, darnel, and other weeds that ſow 


themſelves, and that as ſoon as they be- 
gin to peep out of the ground; fo that 
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Arft, its laying of the land in ridges, and 
ite Spoke ines the froſt, wind, ſun and 2 4 
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FAL 
of wheat, and u erop of peaſe; and 


fo Klos their land agaim 


in England, arc de da cn long, 5% $0% 
north lat. 50% 15/, on a fine bay of the 


- engliſh channel, the entrance whereof is 


guarded by two forts: 


we ſay a falſe witneſs, falſe action, falſe 
weights, falſe claim, &c. See the articles 
W1TNES8, ACTION, &c.  - : 


- 


they have no time to ſuck out any of the FALSHOOD, in philofophy, an act of the 


heart of the land. 


The way of ordering fallow-lands is, 
after the orop is off, to let the land lie all 
winter, and what graſs and weeds grow 


on it, to eat off with ay « in April, or 


the beginning of May. As ſoon as they 
have done ſowing of corn, they begin to 
ow up their fallows, This firſt fallow- 


ing in many places, ought to be ver 


ſhallow, well turned, and clapped clo 
together, becauſe the thinner the turf is, 


the eaſier will it dry through, and kill 


underſtanding repreſenting a thing other - 
wiſe than it is as to its accident. 
Crimen falſi, in the civil law, is fraudu- 


lent ſubornation or concealment with de- 


- ſign to darken or hide the truth, and 


make things appear otherwiſe than they 


are. The crimen falfi is committed, x. 
By words, as when a witneſs ſwears 
falſely, a. By writing, as when a man 


antedates a contract, or the like. z. 


deed, as when he ſells by falſe weights and 


meaſures. © 


the weeds, eſpecially if the weather be FALSIFYING, in law, the proving a thing 


dry: but, in ſome places, where there is 
a very cold clay, that will not bear corn 


well without being expoſed to the heat of 
the ſun to warm it, thi w t 
| plowing: the depth they deſign to go. 


About June is the time of the ſecond 


plowing, which they call twy-fallowing ; 


at which plowing, you muſt go your full 


depth. About the latter end of July, or 
the beginning of Auguſt, is the time of 

owing, or laſt plowing, before 
they ſow their rye or wheat: but ſome ' 


try-fa 


low up their land oftener. 


plow their firſt - 


to be falſe. © 


| The falſifying a record, is where a perſon 


purchaſes land of another, who is after- 


.. wards outlawed for felony ; in this caſe, 


he may falfify the record as to the time 
when the felony is ſuppoſed to have been 
committed, nd alſo as to the point of the 
offence, But in the caſe where a perſon 


is found guilty by verdict, ſuch purchaſer 


ſhall only falfify the time. 

To falkfy a recovery, may be done by the 
iſſue in tail, where it is ſuffered by a te- 
nant for life. | . 


f the land riſe full of clots, and if it is  FALSO jupieio, in law, a writ which 


a binding land, you muſt make it fine by 
harrowing of it, when rain comes; but 
then you muſt not let it lie long before 
you ſtrike, fiſe, or plow it up into ſmall 
as near as you can, leave no weeds, turfs, 
or graſs unkilled, or unbroke with your 


lies for falſe judgment given in the coun- 


ty court, court baron, or other court, not 
ol record. See the article FALSE Jupa- 


MENT, 


ridges, eſpecially if it is wet land; and FaLs0 &ETURNO BREVIUM, a writ that 


lies againſt a ſheriff for falſe returning of 
writs he had'got to execute, A 


harrows. But if your land will diffolve FaLs0 BORDONE, in mulic, denotes the 


it is beſt to let it lie 
a little rougher, eſpecially if you deſign 
to ſow it with barley ; for the rougher it 
lies for- a r 5 

If the winter does not diſſolve the clots, 


which jt will not do in binding lands, 


ou muſt wait rain for the fallowing of 
it. Where the land is but indifferent, 
and manure is not to be got, fallow- 
ing every other year is found a great im- 
pfoyement, In ſome places they take a 
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allowing, the better. 


burden or ground baſs of a ſong when it | 
is not exact to the rules of harmony. It 


is alſo applied by the Italians to a cer- 


tain harmony produced by the accompa- 


niments of ſeveral fixths following one 
another, which make ſeveral fourths be= 


tween two higher parts, becauſe the third 
part is obliged to make tierces with the 
baſs. Mere gy 


mater placed between the two hemi- 


21 ſpheres | 


* 


„„ 
; ſpheres of the brain, and reſembling a 


reaper's ſickle, F NE 5 
PAMAGOU STA, a city of afiatic Turky, 
ſituated on the caſt end of the iſland of 
r | 015 
FAMEs CANINA, an exceſſive appetite. 

See the article BULIMY, "= 
FAMILIARS of tbe inguiſition, are people 
that aſſiſt in the apprehending of ſuch 
_ perſons as are accuſed, and to carry them 

to priſon z upon which occaſion, the un- 

happy perſon is ſurrounded by ſuch a 


number of theſe officious gentlemen, that 


there is no poſſibility of eſcaping out of 
their 2 As — reward of this baſe 
; employ, the familiars are allowed to com- 
mit the moſt enormous actions, to de- 
bauch, aſſaſſinate, and kill, with impu- 
nity. See the article INQUISITION. 
ILY, familia, denotes the perſpns 
_ that live together in one houſe, under the 
direction ove head or chief manager. 
It alſo fignifies the kindred or lineage of a 
N and is uſed by old writers for a 
vide or portion of land ſufficient to main- 
tain one family. See the article HIDE. 
FAMILY, in natural hiſtory, a term uſed by 
authors to expreſs any order of animals, 
or other natural productions of the ſame 


claſs, See the articles CLass and 


ORDER. | 
FAMILY curves, See CURVE, 
FAN, a. machine uſed to raiſe wind and 
cool the air by agitating it. The cuſ- 
tom which now prevails of wearing fans, 
was borrowed fram the Eaft, where they 
are almoſt indiſpenſably neceſſary for 
keeping off the ſun and the flies. Fans 
are made of a thin ſkin or piece of paper, 
taffaty, or other light ſtuff, cut ſemicir- 
cularly, and mounted on ſeveral little 
ſticks of wood, ivory, tortoiſeſhe]}, or the 
| like. The paper, &c. is uſually painted, 
and in mounting is plaited in ſuch a 
manner, as that the plaits may be alter- 
nately inward and outward. That this 
machine was known to the antients, we 
may infer from what Terence ſays, cape 
hoc flabellum, & ventulum huic fic facito. 
It was compoſed of different materials, 
but the matt elegant were made of pea · 
cocks feathers, or perhaps were ſo paint-- 
ed as to repreſent a peacack's tail, 


Fax is alſo an inſtrument uſed in winnow- | 


ing corn, 


* Fans for corn pay on importation 18.37 8d 


and draw back on exportation, 18. 2d. 


India fans pay for every 100 l. groſs value 
at the ſale 261, 14 8. 554. The draw- 
| | 0 


no) 
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FAR 
+ back on exporiation Js 36 l. . Nin 
FANATICS, wild, enthufiaftic, vifiena 
perſons, who pretend to revlietiol tha 
inſpiration. e IO 
The antients called thoſe fanatici who - 
paſſed their time in temples (fans) and 
being often ſeized with a kind of enthu- 
ſiaſm, as if inſpired by the divinity, ſhew- 
ed wild and antic geſtures. Prudentius 
repreſents them as cutting and flaſhing 
their arms with knives: ſhaking the head 
was alſo common among the fanatici; 
for Lampridius informs us, that the em- 
peror Heliogabulus was arrived to that 
pitch of madneſs, as to ſhake his head 
with the gaſhed fanatics. Hence the word 
was applied amongſt us to the anabap- 
tiſts, quakers, &c. at their firſt rife, and 
is now an epithet given to the modern 
prophets, muggletonians, &c, 
FANIONS, in the military art, ſmall flags 
carried along with the baggage. 
FANO, a biſhop's ſea and port-town of 
Italy, fituated on the gulph of Venice, in 
14* eaſt longitude, and 44? north latitude. 
FAPESMO, a ferm of ſyllogiſm, wherein 
| the major or firſt propoſition is an uni- 
verſal affirmative, the minor an univerſal 
negative, and the concluſion a particular 
negative, | 
FAQUIR, or FaxirR, See FaKkir, 
FAR, in horſemanſhip, an appellation given 
to any part of a horſe's right fide: thus 
the far foot, far ſhoulder, Fr. is the 
| _ with the right foot, right ſhoulder, 


ce. 

FAR CE, was originally a droll or petty 
ſhew exhibited by mountebanks and their 
buffoons in the open ſtreets, to gather the 
people together. At preſent it is of more 
dignity: it is removed from the ſtreet to 
the theatre, and inſtead of being perform - 
ed by merry andre ws to amuſe the rab- 

ble, is acted by comedians, and become 
the entertainment of a polite audience. 
Poets have reformed the wildneſs of the 
primitive farces, and brought them to the 
taſte and manner of comedy, The dit- 

ference between the two on our ſtage is, 
that comedy keeps to nature and proba- 
bility, and therefore is confined to cer- 
tain laws preſcribed by antient critics, 
whereas farce difallows of all laws, or ra- 
ther ſets them aſide an occaſion.. Its end 
is purely to make merry, and it ſticks at 
nothing which by nite thereto, 
however wild and extravagant. Hence 
the dialogue is uſually low, the perſons 
of inferior rank, the fable or action _ 


* 
# 


is tt 


- XK | 2 ; 
" FAR 
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R%, FAR 


Nl or ridiculous, and nature and truth FAREWELL: caps,” the moſt 


every where heightened and exaggerated 
to, afford the more palpable ridicule. - - 
ARCEY, or FARCiN. See FARIN. 


FARCIMINALISs ru, in anatomy, 


tme ſame with the allantois. See the ar- 
_ nicle Altan Trois. 
FARCIN, Fx ex, or 
that a h 
end in the body by over-heats and colds, 
and begins firſt with hard knots and puſ- 
| tules, which at length over-run the hot ſe's 
whole body. Its origin is commonly in 


ſtinking, and filthy diſeaſe 
d can be affected with, _ 


a vein, or near ſome maſter vein, which ſuage ina village, or any large meſſuage, 
| feeds and nouriſhes the diſeaſe, .., Whereto belongs land, meadow, paſture, 
. Sometimes it is occaſioned by ſpur galling, wood, common, Oc. and which has been 
Vith ruſty ſpurs, ſnaffle-bit, or the bit of uſed to let for term of life or years, un- 
l another borſe iufected with the ſame diſ- der a certain yearly rent payable by the 
eaſe, n J A 
5 For the cure, firſt bleed the horſe well; In different parts of the country, a farm 
then take oil of bay and euphorbium mix- is called by different appellations : in 
f ed together, and anoint the knots with it; Lancaſhire, it is termed ferm hold; in 
N dr bathe the place with the ſtale of an ox_ Eſſex, a wikez and in the north; a tack. 
's or cow, and the herb called lion's foot, According to ſome, a farm ſhould make 
| all boiled together. Some apply tallow three rents, or its produce ſhould amount 
I and horſe -dung, burn the knots with a to three times the rent, one for the land. 
al hot iron, or waſh the ſore with alt, vine- lord, another for the charge of cultivat - 
ar , alum, verdigreaſe, green copperas, ing, and the third for the farmer and his 
d gun: poder; boiled in chamber lee, family to live s. 5 NS 
Others again anoint the ſores with a ſalve FARMER, the perſon. who occupies or is 
en made of a penny · worth of tar, two penny- 0 leſſee of a farm, whether for life or years. 
us worth of white mercury, and two hand- See the articles Fam end Leasy. .. 
he fuls of pigeons dung. Hoſbandman is the proper addition of 2 
er, ater FARCIN, a s unfler a horſe's farmer, huſbandry being the myſlery or 
belly and chaps, which, being pierced art he profeſſes. Rt 3 
with a hot iron, yields abundance of yel- FAgMER, among miners, ſignifies the lord 
| . grey, and oily water. It proceeds of the field, or the 8 who farms the 
rom a horſe's feeding in low watery lat and 4:3 of the king. Hong 
. grounds, or in pits 1 holes where the FARNHAM, a market · town in the county 


(s 's above water. 5 
he common way of curing this malady, 
zs by letting out the matter of the ſwelled 


lee and ſalt, mixed with ſome powder of 
enduted, for three or four times. 
acre of land, See the article Acks. 


_ FARE, moſt commonly bgnifies the money 
id for à yoyage, or paſſage by water! 


floor being «conveyed from one 


the articles Coach, WATERMEN, Ce. 
FAREHAM, a Gatten of Hamp- 
mice, ten miles eaſt of Swathawpton. 
Vor. Ik N x 


Facuions, in far- 
3 Jas T5 a_creeping ulcer, and the moſt 
bt 4 Xin 


$ from corrupt blood engender- - 


parts with a long-iroh-rod,' heated red 
z waſhing the. parts with chamber - 


bole armenic, and made as hot as may be 


FARDING- DAT, the fourth part of an 


dut, in London, it is what perſons pax 
ed fr part of the 
town to another in ® coach of chair, See 


| hugp=er U. of Greenland, 
long. and 60® north lat. 88 . 
FARINA, a latin term ſignifying meal, or 
the flour of corn, See Corn, 8 
FaRINA FOECUNDANS, amongſt hotaniſts, 
the impregnating meal or duſt on tho 
apices or anther of flowers; which be- 
ĩag received into the piftil, uterus, or ſeed- 
.. veſſel of plants, fecundates the rudiments 
of the ſeeds in the ovary, which other- 
wiſe would decay and. come to nothing, 
Ses the article GEAR ATIOu of plants. 
FARINGTON, a. market-town of Berk- 
ſhire, 25 miles north-weſt of Reading. 
FARM, or Ferm, fignihes the chief meſ- 


in go? weſt 


of Surry, ten miles welt of Guilford, re- 
.. markable for its large plantations of hops. 
FARO, a ſea- port down of Portugal, in 
the province of Algarva: weſt long. 9, 


north lat. 36 50. | 
d FARREATION, or CONFARREATION, 
in antiquity. See CONFARREATION. 
FARRIER, one. whoſe employment is to 
ſhoe horſes, and cure them when diſeaſed 


F 


or lame. 


4 


FARkR1IER'S 


= 


POUCH, aleather-bag, in which 

_ are contained nippers, -drivers, ſhoes for 

all ſizes of feet, good ſharp nails, and all 

the implements e ſhoeing a. horſe 
that has loſt his ſhae upon tbe road. 

A gentlemah on a journey gught to have 

one of theſe pouches well provided, ad 
a groom that knows how to drive nails, 


*. 
* 


FASCES, in roman zntiquitz 


| 5 and from thence ſen 
ps almoſt over the w 


FAS 


and curing difeaſed horſes, See Hokse, 
FARS, or FarsSISTAN, the N Perũs, 
being a province of Perſia Yiog north- 
Hrs of the gulph of Perſia, Its 
town is Schiras. 
FARTHING, the leaſt copper-coin uſed 
in Britain, being half of the halt-penny, 
See the article CIS. 
axes bound 
vp together with rods or ſaves, and car- 
ried before the roman magiſtrates as a 
"badge of their authority and office. 
The uſe of the faces was inttoduced by 
the elder Tarquin, as a mark of ſovereign 
authority : in after times they were borne 


before the conſuls, bet by turns only, 


each his day, Fhey had twelve of them 
carried by ſo many lictors. 

After the conſuls, the prætors aſſumed 
them, and Cenſorinus obſerves they had 
only two, though Plurarch and Polybius 
| them fix. 


ecemviri, it was the practice at firſt for 


only two of them to have the faſces. Af- + 


terwards, each of them had twelve, in 

the ſame manner as the kings, 
FASCETS, in the art of making glafs, are 
© the irons ihruſt into the mouths of bottles, 


in order to convey them into the anneal- 
ing tower, 


FASCIA, in arckiteQuit, Geriifies any flat 
| A cinfiderable breadth © 
* and but a alf proſecture, as the band of 


member having 


an architrave, larmier, Cc. 


Paſcias, in brick buildings, are certain 

. Juttings out of the bricks over the win- | 'w 
dows of each ſtory, extept the me Jr one. 

_ - Wc 

- 'Faſcines are ſometimes pit hed « r, to 


Theſe are ſometimes plain, [like 
of columns; but ſometimes. they” 
moulded, and the moulding js ulw 


ſcima reverfh' at the bottom, above ich 8 


are two plain, courſet f bricks, then an 
aſtragal, and, " laflly a Bovltine, © Sce che 


tre. 


YARRIERY, tk art of trimming the feet, 


chief 


In the government of the 


des lines. 


TAS 


of the adjacent muſeles, common to both 
_ the thigh ard the leg.” 
FASCIZE, in aftronomy, certain parts 
2 body reſembling belts or oa. 
ey are more lucid than the reſt of th: 
planet, and are terminated by parallel 
_ lines, ſometimes broader and ſometimes 
__ narrower. Mr. Huygens" obſerved à 
"falcia in mars much broader than thoſe 
of jupiter, and poſfeſſing the x m dle art 
f bis diſe, but very obſcure. 
FASCLALIS, in ey, 4 bitte ofthe 
leg calted alſo f:rtorius, See the article 
SAarTORIUS. © © 
W 2 elke, denotes a 
handful, or aceorditſg to f6 to ſome, às much 
as can be taken up between the kuger 
and the thumb. 
FASCINATION, a Xe of witchtraft or 
- *enchantment ſupp ſed to operate by the 
influence either of the eye or tongue.” 
Jo the firſt kind of . faſcination, Virgil 
alludes in bis third eclogue, #eſtio quis 
leneros ecutus mihi faſtinat agnos. To 
the ſecond, in his derem e 


2. 
. 


eclogue, in 


* Aut, fi Alira placitum laudarit, baeeare 
Frontem 
Cingite, ne vati noceat malalingud Juturo. 


FASCINES, in fortification, faggot of 
"ſmall Fog of about a foot diameter and 
mix feet * png in the middle and at 
both ends, are uſed in iſing bat- 


15 


boot 


be thrown. upon the enemies works in 


— 


order to ſet them on fire. 
+ row faucifſons, bein 


They differ 
made of ſmall 
wood, 'whereas the fauciſſons are made 


articles ASTREAEAL and BovLTINE, © 3 branches of. trees, Ser the article 
* in e called 8 e Peg u - * 
muſeulus membranoſus, 18 muſele f e allo faſc} ' ſupported ac 

the tibia or leg, ariſing leit) fem the der 10 lat te fig. of 
anterior part of the anteribr Sad ſuperior | FR , a term died among artificers 
ſpine of the ileuni. * Soon ofter its origin _. io l and | blyer, the trou le, time, 


it becomes intirely met edrangceoug, . 


cloſely ſurrounds the uſcles of the thi 
after which it is TeV d pag u 


of the tibia, near the head of the 
$ out an apone 

ole tibia, 1 
The faſcia lata N to draw back the 
©" thigh, 7 and to elevate both this and the 


WW” it ig  thergfore, ; as well. as * biber 


5 


ny ghz ,,.3 TIT) 
Part 
fi — F. 


abour 1 5 mployed-in'a piece of works 
h. by 2e. Talhiow that” workimen's | 
Weges is Tegulated,” 
fea-tarig junge, are 


HION-PIECES, ip 
1 compa ng, 1 Nee of aber, Into 


ws , which is Rei on each ſide the tranſom. 
AANSOM., i 

or _ FASTING, in general denotes 
Tom food bu 22 


u- 


See the article 
r ; 
the a 
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Mgicus account. 53 
Solemn faſts have been obſerved in all 

y and nations, eſpecially in times of 

. mourning and affliftion,, 
Among the Jews, the calamities for 
which faſting was enjoined, were a ſie ge, 
the fword, peſtilence, ſocuſts, the cater- 


* > 
ede uſed for ſuch abſtinence on a 
| 6 242 Met TT 


pilar; diſeaſes, famine, and the + * 


Upon theſe days, they wore fack-c| 
next the in, their clozths were rent, 
und they wore no ſhoes 2 they likewiſe 
N aſhes upon their heads, and 
neither waſhed their hands, nor anointed 
n with oil, as uſual. | 


The Greeks and Romans, and, in ſhort; 


exery nation of antiquity, had their ſtated, 


. nd! 


e former bein oblerved every Wed. 
neſda and Friday, ant che latter dur- 
ing lent. See the articles LenT and 
STATIPNARY Days. 5 
The es of England, greek and to- 
man churches, Se; have likewiſe their 
* Kited "*and*©occafional faſts. But, by a 
Ratute of queen Elizabeth, it is enacked, 
that whoſoever” by preaching, teaching, 
writing, Er. affirms it to be neceffary to 
Abſta in from fleſn, for the ſaving of the 
-foul of man, or for the ſervice of God, 
| 3 punifhed as a ſpreader of falſe 
eee ee 5 


Hein fafts, viz. weekly and annually ; 
tf 


£ 


Faſting is likewiſe enjoined by the mabo- 


meran religion,” witneſstheir ramadan or- 
lent ; and even the pagans of India hay 
bedefer remarkable faſts. See the article 
LE 1 
Fas T. paxs, . thoſe appointed, by public 
- arithrity, "to be end in faſting and 
numfiliatlon N 


FAST-GROUND, or PAST-COUNTRY, a. 


mong miners, denotes the fame with 

© ſhelf.” See the article SHELF. _ 
FASTERMANS, among our ſaxon anceſ- 
tors, were pledges or bondſmen, who 
were anſwerable ſor each others good be- 
VW 
FAS TI, in roman antiquity,” the calendar 
wherein Were expreſſed" the ſeveral, days 
of the year, with their fealts, games, and 

. other ceremonies... ©. ETD OO 
There were two forts of faRi, the greater 
and leſs; the former being diſtinguiſhed 
by the appeaſe fa  Ragifrater, and 

„ y that of n calendares. 
Ihe greater faſti contained the feaſts, 


With every thing kelating to religion and $ 


. * 1 A 
the mägiſtraies, : 
nee ala ow 
: N y * 


FAS, ([ 12931 


e antient chriſtians Rad two forts of 


. 
5 


* 


the city and cowötfy Faſti, exc 
the people for whom they were defighed: 
In all theſe faſti, the 'court- days, or thoſe 


whereon' cauſes might be heard and de- 


termined, were marked with the letter F 
theſe days were called faſti, from far: 
to ſpeak” or pronounce ;* and the othe 
days, not marked with this letter, We 
calted nett! Co OR 


FasTI CONSULARES, was alſo a tablet or 


chronicle, wherein the ſeveral years wete 

denoted by the reſpective conſuls, wi 

the principal events that happened durin' 

their conſulſhip, And hence, the tet 

faſti is tilt applict to the archives an 
: 2 regiſters of a vation. 
F , 


"raceovs matter, ſecteted from the Bloor 
and filling up the cavity of the 4 
cells. Fat, properly and diſtinctiy fa f- 
ed, is not ſecreted from glandules,” hit 


from the little "arteries 'of the adipoſe 
membrane.” Rutflörs diſtinguiſh it into 


two kinds, which they expreſs by the 


words ſelum ot ateps, and 'pingueds, * 
According to this diſtinction, there is no 


ſuch thing as fevum” or hard” far in te 


human body, its fat being all of t at. 
ſort expreſſed by pinguedo, or ſoft ap 


oily. That this oleaginous matter has 
a circulatory motion, or an egrels into 
"the veitls, is very evident from the ſudden 
conſumption of it in many diſeaſes, 'and 
from its vaſt diminution by exetciſe, br 
labour. ee e 
The uſes of fat are, 1. To ſerve as n' 

| Kind of coveting to the body, in'order to 
defend it from cold and other injöries. 


2. To defend the more tender and ſep- 
_: Gble parts from being too ſtrongly Lell 


cated by. the ſalts, 3. To preſerve in 
good order the flexion of the muſcles, c 
the cutis, and of the other parts between 


And about which it is placed. 4. To, 


facilitate the motions of ſome + s, us 


r . "Vp; & 
number of empty Taterſticia] patch: 84 | 


by that means to add greatly to the f 


_ « metry and beaüty of the parts; as is egi. 
dentſy 'the cafe in the face, the neck, Sc. 
- antro facilitate the diſtention of the parts, 


| the ſpaces between which it thus fills 1 


boa i abt naps a great uſe of the fat 
k 


"about the vagina, the anus, the oſſa ieh 


large lpaces there, gives way greatly in 


che diſteyſion of thole parts in the exclu« 
. "fon of the f&tus, and even of the hre? 


£ 


| excrements, 6. To prevent the] 
> ' 2 1 NA 24 


7105 . 
7 P22 x i ; 


The leſſer were again difloguith edint = 
adapted to 


T, in apatomy, an'oleaginous or Huty= = 


* 


| 
$ 
© I 
4 
| | 
li | 
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5 
and pudenda; which. filling up mp 
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FAT 

ure and attrition of the parts, parti- 

cularly ip the ſoles of the 8 

and other the like parts ; in all which the 

fat is copiouſly' diſpoſed, and ſerves in the 

place of. a cuſhion for the muſcular fleſh 

to reſt upon. 7. And, finally, there is 

eat reaſon to ſuppoſe, that when the 

y does not receive nouriſhment in the 

uſual way, the regreſs of the fat into the 
veius ſupplies that defect. | 


The fat of ſeveral animals, as a-gooſe, 


dog, viper, bear, and even that of man- 
kind, are met with preſcribed in the in- 
_gention of ſuppuratives and digeſtives z 
for being of a penetrating vature; they 
are ſuppoſed to diſſolye and rarify the in- 
cloſed humours, and bring them to what 
is called maturity, See the articles Su- 
*URATIVES and RIPENERS. 


e beſt way of preparing fat for medi- 


Final uſe, is to free it from ſkins, veins, 
fibres, Ic. and after waſhing it till it he · 
comes unbloody, to melt, ſtrain, and pre- 
ſerve it from air. - ä 

Far, in the ſea - language, ſignifies the ſame 
with broad. Thus a ſhip is ſaid to have 

a fat quarter, if the truſſing in or tuck of 
her qu+:ter be deep, 

FAT is alſo uſed for ſeveral utenſils, as 1. 
A great wooden veſſel, uſed for the mea- 
ſuring of malt, and containing a quarter 

or eight buſhels. 2, A large brewing- 
. veſſel, uſed by brewers to run their wort 

in. 3. A leaden pan or veſſel for the 
making of ſalt at Droitwich. 

Far likewiſg denotes ap uncertain meaſure 

ol capacity. Thus a fat of iſinglaſs con- 
tains from 3 { hund ed weight to 4 hup- 
dred weight ; a fat of unbound books, 
half a maund or four bales ; of wire, 

from 26 to 25 hundred weight; and pf 
.. yarn, from 4220 to 221 bundles. 

FATE, falum, denotes an inevitable nece ſ- 

ſity depending pon a ſuperior cauſe. 
The Greeks called it y@appwny, as it were 
a chain or neceſſary'ſeries of things in- 


diſfolubly linked ' together. It is alſo. 


7 to expreſs à certain unavoidable de- 
| gnation of things, by which all agents, 
both * and volyntery, are 2 


ed and directed to their epds. Spe 


25 | hh Nrgpksgirr. 


In this lalt ſenſe, fate is diſtingyiſhed 
into, J, Aſtrological, arifing from the 
; influence and poſition of is heavenly 
bodies, which (it is ſuppoſed) give Jaws 
bath jo the elements and 1 bodigs, 
and zo the wills of men. 2. Ktoical faje, 
fdefined by Cicero an order or ſeries of 


die, wherein cauſe being linked to. 


[nes] 


7 PS. N bY 


| TRE: 
cauſe, each produces another, and wus 
all things flow from one prime cavſe. 
To this fate, the ſtoĩcs ſubject even the 


F ate is diyided hy later authors into phy- 
ſical and divine, by 
Phyſical fate, is an order and ſeries of na- 
' tural cauſes appropriated to their effects. 


« 


+ By this fate it is that fire warms, bodies 


communicate motion to each other, &c 
and the effects of it are all the events and 
3 of nature, See NATURE, 
Divine fate, is what is more uſually cal- 
led providence. See PROVIDENCE. 
FATES, parce, in mythology. See the 
article PaR c. 8 
FATHER, pater, a term of relation de · 
noting a perſon who hath begot a child. 
By the laws of Romulus, a father had an 
unlimited over his children. A- 
mong the L acedæmonians, as we learn 
in Ariſtotle's politics, the father of three 
children was excuſed from the duty of 
mounting guard. for the ſecurity of the 
city ; and a father of four children, was 
exempted from every public burden, The 
poppæan law aznongſt the Romans, 
granted many noble privileges to the fa - 
Fhers of threg children, amongſt which 
one was, that he ſhould be excuſed from 
civil offices, and that the mother ſhould 
have liberty, in her father's life-time, ta 
make a will, and manage her eſtate with · 
out the authority of tutors. 
Natural FATHER, is he who has jllegiti- 
mate children, OY : 
FATHER iu LAW, 2 perſap who has mar- 
ried a woman, who has children by 2 
_ former marriage. 
FATHER, in theology, is uſed in ſpeaking 
of the beſt perſon of the trinity, See the 
srticle TRINITY, KEY 
FATHER is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of ſpiritual 
and moral things, hus, Abraham is 
 Falled the father of the faithful. 
FATHER in church-hiſtory, is applied ta 
antient apthors who have preſerved in 
their writings tbe tradition of the church. 
Pbus St. Chryſoftom, 8, Baſil, Ce. arg 
called Greek fathers, and St. Auguſtine 
nd'St. Ambroſe latin fathers. No au- 
or who, wrote later than the twelfth 
8 is dignified with the title of 
ather. 
FATHER is alfo a title of honoyr given to 
© prelates and dignitaries of the church, to 
be ſuperiors of convents, to congre- 
ations of ecclefiaſties, apd to. perſons 
venerable far their age or quality. Thus 
we fop the right ere Jthe in God, 


LS 


* 


eral of the benediQtines, the 
- fathers of the council of Nice, father of 
his country, Sc. | 2 
FATHER-LASHER, à name given by the 
people of Cornwall to a fiſh of the cottus- 
King, with the upper jaw longeſt, and a 
rickly head. See Corr us. | 
FATHOM, a long meaſure containing 
fix feet, chiefly uſed at fea for meaſur- 
ing the length of cables and cordage. 
FATNESS. See the article CORPULENCY. 
FATUUS 16N1s8, in phyſiology, a meteor, 
- Otherwiſe-called will with a wiſp, See the 
article WII. 1 8 
FAVIFORM, in general, ſomething re- 
ſembling a honey - comb. Surgeons, give 
this appellation to certain ulcers, whi. h 
emit a ſanięs thro' little holes, eſpecially 
in the head, 7 5 


FAvISS. E, in antiquity were according 


to Feſtus and Gellius, .ciſterns to keep 
. watet in: but the faviſlz in the capitol 
at Rome were dry ciſterns, or ſubterra- 

neous cellars, where they laid up the 
old ſtatues, broken veſſels, and other 


much the ſame with what in ſome of the 
modern chorches are called the archives 
ant] treaſury, + 1 
FAUNALTA, in roman antiquity, three 
annual feſtivals. in honour of the God 
| Favnus, the firſt of which was obſerved 
on the ides of February; the ſecond on 
the 16th of the calends of March; and 
the third on the nones of December. 
The principal ſacrifices on this occaſion 
were lambs and kids, Faunus was a 
- deity of the Romans only, being wholly 
unknown to the Greeks. Virgil makes 


bim a God of oracles and predictions. 
Horace calls bim the guardian and pro- 


tector of men and wit, and recommends 
to him the care of his eſtate, © Ovid re- 


reſents this deity with horns on his 
Pead. and crowned with the pine - tree. 


% 


Je in ſuppoſed the roman F aunus was the 
ame with the greek Pan. | 


with horns on their heads, ſharp pointed 
ears, and the reſt of their bodies like 


ats; they were the ſong of Faunus, See 


e preceding artiele. | 
The Fauni, when they met any perſon, 


very looks 3 and were the frequent cauſe 
miſcarria 


J. terrify and ſtupiſy him with their 


5 pig · belllie women; 


they were thought to inhabit the woods 


| AY: with the nymphs and ſatyrs. 
FAVORIFO, in muſic, as choro fayorite, 


f EE 


__ uſed in the temple. were - 


FAUNS, Lau, a kind of rural deities, 
among the antient Romans, repreſented 


FEA 
a chorus, in which are employed the 
vbeſt and inſtruments, to 2 the 
recitatives, play the ritornella's, Sr. 
this is otherwiſe called the little chorus, 
or choro recitante. je hg Ke? 
AUSSE-BRAYE,. in fortification, 2 ſmall 
- rampart without the true one, -abopt 
three or four fathom wide, and bardered 


_ . with a parapet and banquette, 


The deſign of a fauſſe braye is to da- 
fend the foſſe : it is not reckoned fo uſe 
ſul, where there is a dry moat, becauſe 
the beſieged may make better works for 
. the defence of it than a Kuſſe-braye, ſuch 
as traverſes, ſcillons and coffers; but in 
pow ſurrounded with a wet ditch, a 

auſſe-braye is more uſeful, provided it 


be made only before the curtain and 


flanks ; for lying low, it cannqat be 
_ eaſily hurt by the enemies cannon, and 
it defends the foſſe better, becau 
| low ſituation, than the true 
which on account of its height cannet ſo 


well diſcover the foſſe : fauſſe-brayes 


.. ought never. to be made before the faces, 
eſpecially in places faced with brick, or 


made in the face, the ruins and rubbiſm 


of the rampart are topped in the faulſe- 


| braye, which facilitates the aſcent of the 
breach, and in places lined wich brick 
or ſtone, · the pieces of ſtone or brick fly 

among the ſoldiers that are in the fauſſe- 
draye. See the article FORTIFICATION. 


doe, of the firſt year; or the young o, 


of the buck's breed in its firſt year. 
FAVAL, one of the Azores - iſlands. See 
. the article AZORES, - . FI 2 
FE, or . Fs, the capital of New Mexicos 
. weſt long. 109®, north lat. 36% | 
St. Fk de bagota, the capital of the king 


dom of New Granada : weſt long. 73% 


north lat. 4. 181 
It is an archbiſhopric and the ſeat of the 
. governor of the province, gc. 
St. FE is alſo a town of Spain, in the pro- 


vince of Granada, ſituated on the river 


Xemil: weſt long. 30 45, north lat. 
37% av. | + | a 


Sf. Px is alſo the capital of a province of 
of T f 


the ſame name erra Firma in South 
America, ſituated on the river of St. 
Martha, 300 miles ſouth of Cartha- 
gena : weſt, long. 77, north lat, 70 

20. . 8 | 8 in. x + 
FEALTY, -in law, an oath taken on the 
admittange of any tenant, to be true 
to the lord of whom he holds his land : 
by this oath the tenant holds in ibe freeſt 
i manner, 


-auſe of us 


* 


ſtone, becauſe the breach being generally N 
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F E A 


22 on account, that all who have 
bold per fdent & ſuutiam, that is, 
by fealty at the leaſt. 

This ten, at the firſt creation of it, 


-bound the tenant to fidelity, the breach 


of which was the loſs of his fee. It has 
deen divided into general and cial :\ 


neral, that which is to be performed 
S — — to his prince; y and ſpecial, 

. only of ſuch as, in reſpe& of 
their fee, are tied by oath'to their lords. 
To all manner of tenures, except tenancy 


nt will, and frank almoĩgn, fealty is in- 


©cident, though it chiefly belongs to 

d eftates, held in fee and for 
Life: The form of this oath by ſtat, 
17 Ed; II. is to run as follows. I 
% . B. will be to you my lord P. true 
& and faithful, ind bear to you faith 


4% for the land and tenements which I 


«© hold of you, and I will truly do and 

et perform the cuſtoms and ſervices that 
T ought to do to you. 0 'Telp” me 
«c- God, 1 | 


FEAST, or FesTiVAL, in a religious 


Nene, is A day of Teafting” ang thankſ- 
iving. 


Among the antients, feaſts were 'inſti- 


tuted opon various accounts, but eſpe- 
cially in memory of ſome fiyourable in- 
terpoſttion of providence. Thus, the 
Jews had their feaſts of paſſdver, pen- 
"xecoſt; and tabernacles; the Greeks, their 
ceteslia; panathenza, Sc. and the Ro- 
mans, their fs turnslia, ambarvalia, &c, 
See PASS Vax, CRE ALI, &c, ' 

In the antient Chriſtian church, befides 
the high” feſtivals of Chiiftmas, Eaſter, 


Pentetoſt, Annunciatien, Sc. there 
were others inſtituted in Honour of the 
'npoſtles and martyrs: all which are re- a 


tained by the church of England. See 


-the articles CHRISTMAS, EASTERN, &c,- 


In the church of Rome, there are double, 
half:double, and ſimple - feaſts almoſt 
without number. The name of double 
feaſts is given to ſuch whoſe ſervice is 
Fuller” and more ſolemn than the reſt; 


"which" likewiſe conſtitutes the differente 


between the others; the churches being 
embelliſhed, and the altars adorned, ac- 


cording to the rank which each faint bolde 


in his reſpecti ve church. All high ſeſti- 

als have an octave, conſiſting of the 
ſeaſt Ale, and the leven following 
days. 


In Italy, mie feftivals are een 


Jolely by the lovers of that country. 
"Wes #loyer' wants to BY. nis miſtreſs 


, q | 6 4:# of 
n 8. 4 0 1 „„ 7 1 ? 
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8 95. 3d. Oftrich-eat] ters, 


FEES 


the higheſt teſtimony of his gallantry, 
he immediately makes her 1bè idol 
bis devotion 3 procuring veſpers, and 


even maſſes, to be ſaid in ber honour. 


For this purpoſe he makes choice of the 
feſtival of ſome. ſaint whoſe name ſhe 
bears; 'and though the ſaint has the 
ſame name, they manage matters ſo, 
that the devotion of the feſtival is plainly 
relative to the lover's miſtreſs, 

The four quarterly feaſts, or ſtated times, 
- whereon'rent on leaſes is uſually reſerved” 
to be paid, are Lady-day, or the — 4 
uns of the bleſſed virgin Mary, 

25th of March; the nativity o St. 


"Jabs the Baptiſt, held on the 24th of 


Jone; the feaſt of St. Michael the arch- 


angel, on the Zgth of September; and 


| Chriſtmas, or rather of St. Thoms the 
apoſtle, on the 21ſt of December. See 
"the article ANNUNCTATION, We. £4 


FEATHER, in phyfiolozy, a general 


name for the covering of birds; it being 
common to all the animals of chis clats 
to have their whole body, or at leaſt the 
greateſt part of it, Seck & 

or plimage,. 70 0 0 an 


There are two forts of feathers found « on 


birds, wiz; the ſtrong und pard kind, 
called quills, found in the“ wings and 
bil; and the "other: plumage,” or ſoft 


' feathers, "ſerving for the defence apd 


orgament of the whole body?” All birds, 
ſol ſer às vet known, | moult the feathers 
of their- whole body yearly, 


Feathers make a tollflllerable cRtictg of 


commerce, as ſerving lor beds, writing- 
pens, Sc. "Thoſe for beds pay, on im- 
' portation,” 11. 38. 12254; and draw back 
3. if dreſſed, 

pay 78. 8 odd. the: ond, but if un- 
Adxefſeck only 38. 101 88d; dtawin back 
in the former caſe 68. $4, and in the 
latter, 38. 44d. 0 


ah ER-B D. See the artitle Bh. 
0 


ather- beds, whether, old or new, pay, 
on importation, each 108. 2 Led. and 
draw back gs. oy exporting 1 them. 


FEATHER, in the manage, A fort of natural 


75 rizling 1 hair, Sch in ſome parts 
res 17853 the reſt, reſem ling the by of 
Pf of corn, This happens moſt 
"Freq ently, n the eyes; and if 
A: it is a ſign of a wea ſight. 
leather yon, a horſe's neck, is called 
a 8 featlfer ; being a row of hair 
turned back, and an 2 mark Te 
ar blads near the ift. eee 


n v fe ADE. . 
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with feathers 
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tition in the middle of the fürnate, Which 


| Tam J 7 FE E 3 | 1 
Ni Fr arate in the fit: works, the par- FECUND TTV, or Förebnpfry, ts. | 


fans with fertility: See PramtLITY. 4 


vd ir divides into two chambers,” See the ar- FEE, in law, ſignißies“ a certaly allowani 


r oe 
FEATHER-EDGED, among 'tarpenters, an 


- appellation given to planks" 


* 
* 
1 


U 
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_ which” have dne fide thicker” than the 
ws os. ee 
Prince's FEATHER, à plant othetwiſe called 
amaranth, See the article AMARanTH, 
FEAZING in che ſea-langvage, 'fignifies 
© the ravelting out. of any P rt or 
- "cable, at the end. e e 
FEBRIF n 
given to ſuch medicines as mitigate, or 
remove 'a fever. Theſe medicines are 
otherwiſe termed antifebrilia, Febrifuge 
is ſo à name for the centaurium minus, 
FEBRIS, fever, in medicine. See the 
„ / ( 
FEBRUARY, in chronology, the ſecond 
month of the year, reckoning from Ja- 
nmuary, firſt added to the calendar of 
_ * Romulus by Numa Pompilins. 
Februaty derived its name from Februa, 
a feaſt held by the Romans in this: month, 
in behalf of the manes of the deceaſed, 
at which ceremony ſacrifices were per- 
formed, and the laſt offices were paid 
to the mades of the defunct. 238 


of dee e a common year, conſiſts only FBE-EKsTATE, that held by the benefit of 


of twenty ejght-days, but in the bifſex- 
tile year, it has twenty-nine, on account 

of the intercallary day, added that year, 

Bee the article BISsEXT II. 

FECIALEs, or FOECIALES, a college of 
prieſts inflituted at Rome by Numa, 
conſiſting of twenty perſons, ſelefited ' 
out of the beſt families. Their buſineſs * 
was to be arbitrators of all matters re- 
lating to war and peace, and to be the 

_ * guardians of the public faith. It is pro- 

| Fable that they were ranked among the 

officers of religion, to procure them the 
more deference and authority, ' and to 
render their perſons more ſarred among 

. the pevple, If the commonwealth had 
received any injury from a foreign ſtate, 
they immediately Gchatebed thele officers 
to demand ſatisfaction, Who, if they 


* 


could not procure it, were to atteſt the FEE Tau, a Kipd of tenure without 


gods againſt the people and country, and 
to degounce war; otherwiſe they con- 
firmed the alliance, or cohtraded à he- 
ä _ which they ratified by ſacrificing a 
FECULA, or Fæcurx, in pharmacy. 
See the article Fc. | 
FECULENT, or F=cuLEenT, See the 
"article FCULIENÄ Tr. 
8 ; 


boards, 


9 


Phe fees due to the officers of the 
in a ſchedule, or table, whi 


chief lord, or ſuperior, in whom the mere 
propriety of the ſoil always continues. 


lands or tenements, to him and to his 


of lands, with a limitation to him and 
the largeſt eſtate a perſon can have, and 


| but heirs for ever; yet, in à will, which 
is more favoured than a grant, the inten- 


| homage, fealty or other'ſervice, except 


is vuivally the full rent, or at Tealt a . 


to phyficias, barriſters, attdrnige, 


and bern 0 CN; 
If a,perſon' refuſe to pay” an officer his 
due fees, the court will grant an attach- 


other officers, as a reward for their pains 


ment sgainſt bim, to be*comiitted til! 


de A N ; and an attorney may 
bring an a fon of the caſe for his fees, 
againſt” the client that retained him in 
CCCVCCC ( 


UE, in medicine, an appellation FE alls genotes a ſettled | ferquifite “. | 


public "officers, payable by thoſe ho „ 
employ them. 5 | 


cuſtom-houfe,' are 1 
| | h is hun 
up in public view in the faid office, an 
in all other places where the faid fees are 
to be paid or received. And, if an 
officer ſhall offend, by acting contrary 
to the regulations therein contained, he 
ſhall forfeit his office and place, and be 
for ever after incapable of ary office in 
the cuſtom-houſe, [NBR 
The other public offices. have likewiſe 
their ſettled fees, for the ſeveral branches 
of buſineſs tranſacted in them. | 
another, and for which ſome fervice, 
rent, or acknowledgment is paid to the 


ee is generally divided into abſolute and 
concNional. Abſolute, otherwiſe termed 
fee-fimple, is where a perſon. is ſeized of 


heirs for ever; whereas, fee tail, or con- 
ditional fee, is where a perſon is ſeized 


the heirs of his body. A fee fimpte is 
can be conveyed by no other expteſſion 
tion of the teſtator is more confidered 


than the literal' meaning of the words. 
See the article Tart, Se 


that mentioned in the feoffment; Which = 


fourth part of it. r 
The nature of this tenure is, that if the 


4% v1 
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not abſolutely neceſſary to it. 


uſed by ſome for the horns 
by Which we obtain the ideas of ſolid, 


and other tangible qualities. | 
This ſenſe is the coarſeſt, but at the ſame 


FELT - (acm}  . THT 
Fur 8XPECTANT. Sec EXPECTANT. 

- FEELERS, ia natural np, u name 

inſects,” - 

FEELING, one of the five external ſenſes, 


FELAPTON, in 
| hard, ſoft, rough, hot, cold, wet, dry, 


Se, the ſureſt of all others; it is beſides - 


the moſt univerſal. We fee and hear 
with ſmall portions of our body, but we 


negati 
FELIS, in 


feel with all. Nature bas beſtowed that 


general ſenſation wherever there are 


nerves, and they are every where, where 


there 1s life. Were it otherwiſe, the 
parts divelted of it might be deſtroyed 
without our knowledge. It ſeems that 
upon this account nature has 


pro- 
vided, that this ſenſation ſhould not re- 


ire a particular organization. The 


* 


ucture of the nervous papille is 


he lips 
of a freſh wound, the perioſteum, and 
the tendons, when. uncovered, are ex- 
tremely ſenſible without them. - Theſe 
nervous extremities ſerve only to the 
rfection of feeling, and to diverſify 
a ſation. 
Feeling is the baſis of all other ſenſations. 
All the nervous ſolids, while animated 
by their fluids, have this general ſenſation; 
but the papille in the ſkin, thoſe of the 


ree, ſo perfectly, that they 
convey ſome notice of figure of 
bodies which they touch. 
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the enemy, that you may really ſtrikes 
him in anotber. 9 
A ſimple feint is a mere motion of the 
wriſt, without ſtirring the foot. | 

ic, one of the fix 
moods of the third figure of ſyllogiſms, 
wherein the firſt pr 

verſal negative, the ſecond an univerſal 
affirmative, and. the third a particular 


ve, 6 2 
—_—_ ogy, is uſed by Linnzus, 

as the name o a large 2 of qua- 

drapeds, of the order of the ferz ; the 


characters of which are theſe + the fore- 


teeth are ſmall, obtuſe, and equal; the 
tongue is furniſhed with 8 all 
de backwards ; and feet are 
rmed for climbing, with claws which 
may be drawn in or exerted at the crea- 
ture's pleaſure. . 
To this genus belong the lion, tiger, 
leopard, cat, cat of the mountain, lynx, 
and ounce. See LiIon, Tice, &c. 
ELIS VOLANS, the PLYING-CAT, an 
animal ſuppoſed to be the fame with the 
flying ſquirrel, See SQUIRREL, 


FELtS ZIBETHICUs, the CIVET- CAT, See 


N 


the article ZizkTHICUM ANIMAL, 


FELKIRK, a town of Auſtria, in Ger- 


many, thirty-five miles ſouth - eaſt of 


On nee. 7 


FELLOWS, in fortification, are fix pieces 


. fingers in particular, have it in a more 
exquiſite 


the together, by dullegi 


The object of feeling is every body that : 
has 3 or {olidity- enough to 


move the ſurface of our ſkin. It was 
to perfect feeling, that the 


neceſſar 
nerves ſhould form ſmall eminences, be- 
cauſe they are more eaſily moved by the 
impreſſion of bodies, than an uniform 


of wood, each whereof form a piece of 
an arch of fixty degrees, and joined all 
make an intire 
circle z . which with the addition of a 
nave, and twelve ſpokes, make the wheel 
of a gun carriage, Their thickneſs uſually 
is the diameter of the ball of the gun 
they ſerye for, and their breadth ſome- 


E | | 
FELLOWSHIP, or Coup aN, in arith« 


ſurface. It is, by means of this ſtructure, 


that we are enabled to diftinguiſh not 
only the ſize and figure of bodies, their 
hardneſs and ſoftneſs, but allo their heat 
and cold. 5 
Feeling is ſo uſeful a ſenſation, that it 
ſupplies the office of the eyes, and in 
ſome ſenſe indemnifies us for their loſe, 


FxeLinG a horſe, in the manege, is of 


two ſorts. 1. To feel a horle in the 
hand, is to obſerve, that the horſe be 
under ſubjection, by obeying the bit. 
2% To feel a horſe upon the haunches, is 
to obſerve, that he plies or bends them. 


FEIN T, in fencing, a ſhew of making a 


metic, is when two .or more join their 
ſocks, and trade together, dividing their 
ain, or loſs, proportionably. 
ellowſhip is either with or without 
time. Queſtions without time, or in the 
ſingle rule of fellowſhip, as it is ſrequent- 
ly called, are wrought by the following 
proportion. 3 
As the whole ſtock to the whole gain or 
loſs, ſo is each man's particular ſtock 
to his particular ſhare of ain or loſs, - 
Example I. A, B, and C make a joint 
ſoek : A puts in 460 l. B 510 l. and 
C q8ol, they gain 340l. what part of it 


. 


1 belengy to each ? | 
er 


In order to the ſolution of this queſtion, 


theylt at one paſt, in order to deceive . - find the total of their joint Rock, iy 


ion is an uni - 


r. a - or 


—_ 


enn ee "WT, * 


far A's ſnare of the profit. a Ex. L. A put into company $601. for 


— 


+ Ae Kock 460 l. A Rs ſtock 1 4% before; and each man's particular ſtock, 
Os ſtock 480 l. 2 1450 l. the total flock, multiplied by its time, the thitd. 
Then 1. To find A's ſhare of ine gain, Note, all the particular times (if not o 
tate as follows: If 145. t 340 l:: : given) muſt be reduced into one deno- 
-1466l. which being worked by the rule f mination, i. e. all years, all months, all 
three, the anſwer. will be Oe my; 2150. 85 Weeks, or all days, Sc. See REDucTION, 


2, B's ſhare” of the * by ſating * ' eight months, B 25gl. for. ten months, 
2 if 1450 l. 340 ssl. and and C 7351: for fix months; they gained 
Working by the rule of three, will be tool. What ſhare of it muſt each have? 
found to be 119 l. 118. 81 d. For the ſolution of this queſtion, pro- 
3. C's ſhare wilt appear x13]. ris, od. cced as follows. A's ftlock 560l. & 8 its 
when worked as: before, after having time = 4480, B's ſtock 479 l. * 10 its 
-+2Rated thus. If 14 Fol.: 34016: : 480l. time = 2790, C's ſtock 935t.-x 6 its 
Ex. Il. Suppoſe — A, Band time = 4410. Then 4480 ＋ 4790 + 
1 make 2 joint ſtock in this manner : A. 4410 = 11680. Now Te To find A's 
puts in 2 4l. B 321: and C 40l. in 961. | ſhare of the profit Rate thus. If 116301, 
py rv which they trade, and gain 121. '14:-200ol, + 5; 4480l. which being worked 
ired each man's true ſhare of that by the rule of; three, the anſwer will be 
+ gan) The firſt operation for A's N 3g. 118. 255 fox As ſhare of the 


18 the gain will ſtand thus, gain. | 

* 8081 x 141 2417 z1-= A's gein. 2. For finding 4 ſhare, ſtate thus, if 
961 ral: : 3 = B's gain. - Tr680l. x #2bol. 227901, and working as 
61 r al: : gol fl = C's gain. - beforedirevied,. * will be 2381. 


Prof 31. Kl. T 5l. 12l. the whole gain, e 
Phat is, if the total of all their particu- 3: To fad G r 4 the gain, 
lar gains amounts to the whole gain, the 5 A 21680. osol :: 24410. then 
work is true; if not, fome miſtake has aug it by. dhe rule ot, three, the 
been committed. true amount of bis hate will appear to 
e avith-time; -ufvally. called Wes. de 3 e teat io 
Double Rule of Fellowyhip, becauſe every : l Three merchants, A; B, and 6. 
man's money is to be conſidered” with enter inte partherfaip ius; 'A puts into 
relation to the time of its continuance in >the flock 63 foryeig months 1 B puts 
the joint ſock; It is worked , in 780. for tweh months; and C puts_ 
multiply each man's ſtock by the re- es 841; for fin wmignehs--; With this joint _ 
ſpecti ve time he puts it in for, and add ſtock they 8 — "gain 1661. tlas. 
all che products; the total of Which '*Tigrequitced te find:each;man's ſhate of 
muſt be your firſt number tin on 'gh. all'the , the gain n 2 his ſtock and 
ſtatings: the gain or loſs the ſecond, as time of employing it. 
3 A's ſtock 631; & $ months, the time it was — {HR IE 41 
| 2. B's flock 791. x moot the time it -was employed . 
5 C's ſtock 8. x 6 months, the time it was employed! 2 


*, 


7 . a ws. — 


The ſum of aff thoſe redn bs | 4 

T hen, as belact,; the fever proportions will 5 thuss, kt. © FT: wh 

1960 16636 :: 5202 , 2 = 44147 — Ry t es 

1960: 166,6 = 936 : 79,36 = 79h. = . for hate. A 5 

1960 7 76676 18% * 42; _—_ A tor C'vſhare,: a, &o 

| by. PER FOO 5 e _ 
2 54% $4854 a Laſts * . * vs 1 fe x . ye: 2 et N 5 
ELO DE 88; DF. eG that BY The goods an | | ten and pe - 


berately, Jays violent»bands on himfelf, Alia fe, -are forfcited | the 
and is the occaſion of hie omtimely des th, | | 
whether by hanging, drowning, ſtabbing, 5 , N Aang their Seri lu 
| ſhooting, or any other way... ACY. 8 wl ith they. Are. inclined, o 
It is a ſpecies of felony, of which * favgurahle e jote⸗ tation, that it is 
ideots, Lunatics, and peng liſtracted by a Air 5 es pecion-in. his ſenſes to do 4 


diſeaſe, cannot be guiltyyit being the will- thing fo contrary, to nature. 
ful And deliberate perpetration of ſelf- FELON, in law, A perſon guilty of felony . 
murder, my conſtitutes this crime, © See ſhe article Er. * 
Lor. "I * Frites. N 
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OPBEM 1406 FEM 
they bear to the females of animals x 


Fgtox-wonkr, in botany, the ſame with 
the ſolanum, or deadly nightſhade, 

FELONY, in law, a capital crime, next in 

degree to petit treaſon, and committed 

\ with an evil intention; ſuch are murder, 


theft, ſuicide, ſodomy, rape, &c. See 


the articles MURDER, THEFT, &c. 

Felony is either by the common law, the 
Civil law, or by ſtatute. 

Felony at common law is either againſt 
the life of a perſon, as murder, man- 


ſlaughter, felo de ſe, and ſe defendendo; 


againſt his goods, as larceny, and robbery; 


againſt his habitation, as burglary, arſon, 


and houſe-breaking; or, laſtly, againſt 
public juſtice, by breach of priſon, reſcue, 
and eſcape, &Tc. | 

Piracy, and robbery and murder on the 
ſea, is felony both by the civil-law, and 
by ſtatute. See the articles MURDER, 
BURGLARY, ROBBERY, @&c. 

There are uſually reckoned two ſorts of 
felony, one lighter, and ſuch as for the 
firſt offence may be allowed benefit of 
clergy ; which the other, or greater may 
not. See the article CLERGY, 


Felony is puniſhable with loſs of life and 


of lands not intailed, alſo of goods and 
chattels. It alſo corrupts blood, unleſs 
the ſtatute, making an offence to be fe- 
lony, ordains it ſhall be otherwiſe, as 
ſome ſtatutes do. 

FELT, in commerce, a ſort of ſtuff, de- 

- riving all its conſiſtence merely from be- 
ing fulled, or wrought with lees and fize, 
without either ſpinning or weaving, 
Felt is made either of wool alone, or of 


* 
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thus we ſay, a female ſcrew, female 
flower, c. See Scakw, FLOWER, Ce. 


FEMME + coveRT, in law, 'a married 


* 


woman, See the article COvERTURE, 

EMME SOLE, an unmarried woman, whoſe 
debts, contracted before marriage, be- 
come thoſe of her huſband after it. 

A femme ſole merchant, is where a wo- 
man, in London, uſes a trade alone, 
without -her huſband, on which account 


ſhe ſhall be charged without him. 
FEMININE, or Fokuixixz, in gram- 


mar, one of the genders of nouns. See 
the article GENDER. . 
The feminine gender ſerves to intimate 
that the noun belongs to the female, In 
latin, the feminine gender is moſt com- 
monly diſtinguiſhed by the article hc, 
as it is in the greek by the article 3. In 
the french the article la commonly denotes 
this gender; but we have no ſuch di- 


ſtinction by articles in the engliſnlanguage. 


FEMUR, os femoris, in anatomy, the 


thigh- bone. > ov" 
This is the longeſt and ſtrongeſt bone in 
the whole human frame. In its upper 


extremity is to be obſerved a very large 


wool and hair. Thoſe of french make, 


» 34 yards long, and 1+ broad, for cloaks, 


pay each 21. 148. 1788 d. on importa- 
tion, and draw back 11. 12 8. 3 d. on 
exporting them again. 


| FEL TRI, a town of Italy, ſubject to Ve- 


nice, thirty · five miles north of Padua. 
FELUCCA, in ſea- affairs, a little veſſeſ 


with fix oars, frequent in the Mediterra-: 


nean, which has this peculiarity, that its 


helm may be applied either in the head or 


* 


ſtern, as occaſion requires. 


animals, ſignifying that ſex which con- 
ceives and generates its young within it- 
ſelf. See SEX and GENERATION. 


head, and in this head a cavity deſtined 
for the ligamentum rotundum, by means 
of which it is fixed in the acetabulum, 
and its luxation upwards prevented. To 
its neck is affixed a robuſt annular liga- 
ment, which contains the head and neck 
of the bone as it were in a caſe: it is ob - 
ſervable, that the progreſs of this neck is 
not ſtraight but oblique, nearly horizon- 
tal, and turning ſomewhat outward, be- 
ing the contrivance of nature for keeping 
the thighs aſunder, by which means we 
tread the firmer ; and, by this fituation of 
the neck of this bone alſo, ſeveral muſcles 
have a much more commodious inſertion 
than could otherwiſe have been poſſible. 


Next, may be remarked the ſpongy ca- 


; FEMALE, fæmina, a term peculiar 10 * 


Females differ in many reſpects, beſides + 


ſex, from males: in moſt quadrupeds 


See the article MALE. 


FEMALE is alſo applied, figuratively, to 


thipgs without life, from the reſemblance 


= 


tey are ſmaller and weaker; but, in birds 
of. prey, the reverſe of this generally holds. 


vernous ſtructure of this extremity of the 
bone, by reaſon of which it is leſs liable 
to fractures, eſpecially in this part: the 


. apertures for the ingreſs of ſeveral veſſels 


are alſo obſervable ; and there are two 
apophyſes, called trochanters, which ſerve 
for the inſertion of the muſcles of the 
thigh, and which, together with the head, 
become, before puberty, diſtin& epiphy- 
ſes. In the lower extremity of the femur 
we obſerve two heads, with a cavity be · 
tween them, for the articulation with the 
tibia ; alſo a poſterior cavity intended to 
give ſafe paſſage to the veſſels of the tibia : 
there is, holides, an interior cayitys for 


* 


—— * 
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the placing of the patella: and laſtly, 


two condyles, ortubercles, placed near the 


heads; and ſerving for a fixed point to the 
origin of the-muſcles, which are to move 


the foot. In the exterior part of theſe we 
| obſerve a peculiar depreſſion, and often a 
ſingle ſeſamoide bone; and ſometimes 


there is alſo found another of theſe in the 
other tubercle : this uſually, however, 
happens in old ſubjects. The whole ex- 
tremity of the femur, is ſeen, quite to the 


age of puberty, a perfectly diſtiiepi- 
phyſi In the body of the thigh-bone it 
8 


remarked that the anterior ſurface is 
convex, but the poſterior ſomewhat con- 
cave: the obliquity of this part of the 


body is fingular : its ſpine is remarkable, 


as is alſo its great cavity for ene 
8 


the marrow. The ſtrength and firmneſs 


of this bone are ſurpriſingly great; hence 
the uſe of the thigh-bone is to ſupport and 
ſuſtain the weight of the whole body, and 
its moveable articulation at the head gives 


way to the eaſy motion of the body, while 


the feet are unmoved. | 
For fractures and luxations of the femur 
or the thigh-bone, ſee the article Tx16mn; 


FEN, a place overflowed with water, or 
abounding with bogs, See the articles 


BoG and DRalNnING. 


Fens are either made up of a congeries | 


of bogs, or conſiſt of a multitude of pools 
or lakes with dry ſpots of land intermix- 
ed, like ſo many little iſlands. 

Several ſtatutes have been made for the 
draining of feng, chiefly in Kent, Cam- 
bridgeſhire, Bedfordſhire, and Lincoln- 
ſhire z and by a late act, 11 Geo, II. 
commiſſioners ſhall be appointed for the 
effectually draining and preſerving of the 


fens in the iſle of Ely, who are autho- 


Tized to make drains, dams, and proper 
works thereon ; and they may charge the 
landholders therein with a yearly acre- 


tax, and in default of payment ſell the 
defaulter's lands. 


FENCE, in country-affairs, a hedge, wall, 


diteh, bank, or other incloſure, made 
around gardens, woods, corn-fields, Cc. 
The chief reaſon why woodlands and 
plantations ſo ſeldom proſper, is in a great 
meaſure owing to the neglect of fencing 
them round, to keep out the cattle, This 
neglect prevails much in the northern parts 
of this iſland, though the uſe of fences is 
certainly more neceſſary there than in the 
ſouth, as the lands require more ſhelter and 


warmth. Thereare ſeveral ways of fencing 


lands, but the uſual is that of hedging 


u with either white or black thorn, crab, 


* 
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It commences fifteen days befo 


FEN Fin! N 7 
© holly, alder, or furze, &c. See Hence. 
But the beſt, and probably the cheapeſt, 


conſidering the duration and 


| neſs of 
it, where flat ſtones are not to 


had, is, 


in a graſſy place, to dig turf, a ſpit or 
near a ſpit deep, the breadth of your 
ſpade, and about four or five inches thick: 
lay theſe turf with the graſs outward, 


even by a line on one fide, and on the 
backſide of theſe lay another row of turf, 


leaving a foot ſpace of ſolid ground on the 


outlide, to prevent the bank from ſlipping 
in, if the ground ſhould any way be faul- 


ty: on the outſide of which you may 
make a ditch of what breadth or depth 


you pleaſe; or you may lower the ground 
on each fide with a ſmall ſlope, two feet 


+ deep, by which means you will have no 


loſs of paſture by the fence, becauſe it will 
bear graſs on both ſides, Then, with 
the earth that comes out of the ditches or 
ſloped places, fill the middle of the bank 


level with the turf on each ſide, and then 


lay two more rows of turf upon the firſt, 


and then fill it again as before: this do, 


till your bank be ſour feet high, or of 
what height you pleaſe, only your foun- 
dation muſt be always broader the higher 
you raiſe it, You muſt obſerve on each 
ſide to give a ſmall ſlope to the bank, ſo 
as to make the top about three feet wide, 


upon which plant quick, making on the 
top a little hollow, to keep as much of 


the rain to the quick as you can, Be ſure 
to plant the quick about a foot or more in 
depth, by which means you-will kave a 
fence fx feet high, beſides the hedge on 


it, which will, in a very dry time, be 
always green on both ſides, like a green 


wall, make a pleaſant fence, and keep all 
ſorts of cattle within their bounds. _ 

In Devonſhire they build two ſtone walls, 
firſt ſetting two edgeways, and then one 
between, and as it riſes filling the inter- 
val or coffer with earth, to any height 
and breadth at pleaſure, 
neateſt and molt ſaving fence whatever, 
where they can be ſupplied with abund- 


ance of ſlatty ſtones. Upon theſe banks 
they not only plant quick-ſets, but tim - 


her trees that thrive exceedingly. 


In Cornwal the huſbandmen ſecure their 


woods and lands with high' mounds, on 
which they plant acorns, ſo that the roots 
of their ſprouts bind in the leſſer mould, 
and form a double and durable fence. 


FENCE-MONTH, the month wherein deer 


begin to fawn, during which it is un- 
lawful to hunt in the foreſt. 
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ſommer, and ends fiſteen days after it, 
This month, by antient foreſters, is call- 
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*2, membrane. See the articles EAN; 
Sr AES, COCHLEA, Cc. 5 


defence · month. There axe alſo certain FENESTRELLES, a town and fort of Piedy 


fence months, or ſeaſons, for fiſh as well 


. 


ss wild beafts, as appears by ſtaj. Welt, 


13 Geo. II. | 
FENCING, the art of making a. 
uſe of the fword, as well for attacking an 
enemy, as for defending one's ſelf... _ 
Fencing is a genteel exerciſe, of which na 
ae ought to be ignorant, It is 
ſearned by practifing with foils, called in 
1 rudes. _ a . Fi 
ccording to Pyrard, fencing is in ſa 
high Ne in the E:R-Indics, that the 
greateſt noblemen and even princes teach 
it. r 
Fencing is either ſimp e or com ind. 
Simple is that W e nn ag off 
hand, on the ſame line. In this the 
N intention, in reſpect to the of- 


enſive part, ſhould be to attack the ene - 


my in the molt unguarded part; and in 
the defenſive, to parry or ward off the 
, enemy's thruſts and blows. See the ar- 
ticles Guak D, PARRYING, Cc. 
Compound fencing, on the offenſive part, 
includes all manner of arts to deceiye the 
enemy, by making him leave the part 
+ unguarded which we want to attack; 
ſach are feints, appeals, claſhing and in- 
tangling of fwor-'s, half-thruſts, Cc. 


And on the defenſive, to parry and thruſt 


at the ſame time. i 

n appeal is a ſimple thruſt, made by 
beating with the right foot in the ſame 

place, | | : 
FEND, in the_ſea-language, imports the 
- ſame as defend: thus, tending the boat, 
is ſaving it Irom being daſhed to pieces 
againſt the rocks, ſhore, ſhip's fides, 
And heneggn „ | 4 
FENDERS. are pieces pf old” hawſers, 


cable-ropes, or. billets of, wood, hung 


oer, the ſhip's ſides, to keep other 
ſhips from 1ubbing againſt and injuring 
her. e LL 88 

FENDER-BOLTS, or FEND-BOLT6,. See 
the article BOLT, 3 


FENDUE en pal. in heraldry, s croſs dove 


down in pale, 5; 8 is, from top to bot · 
tom, and theo paris ſet, at ſome di- 
Lance from eoWother, 
FENESTRA, \yanifomy, a term applied 
to two opening or foramina, wi hin the 
kar, diſtingyithed, by the names of the 
oval and the ronnd Kb ra, Tbe fene 
ra obalis leads to the veſtibule on which 
aps the tapes. The feneſtra rotunda 
leads to 1 cochlea, ard is cloſed by 
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proper 


mont, fifteen miles from Turin. 
FENNEL, fæniculum, in botany. See the 
article FOENICULUM. wy ies 
There are kept two very different ſarts of 
fennel-ſeeds in the ſhops, called the com · 
mon fennel-ſeed and the ſweet fennel · ſeed. 
The common kind is of a ſharp, biting, 
and pungent, taſtez whereas the ſweet 
kind is not only larger and more beauti- 
ful, but of a pleaſant aromatic (weetiſh 
taſte, with nothing of — of 
the other. Sweet ſennel · ſeed is account - 
ed carminative and attenuant, and con- 
ſiderably diuretic and ſudorific, and re- 


commended as a ſpecific in the meaſles, 


ſmall-pox, and malignant fevers, It is 
alſo an ingredient in many of the officinal 
compoſitions, and in the decoctions for 
clyſters, | 7 
Fennel- roots are of the number of the five 
opening ones of the ſhops, and preſeribed 
in the ſame intentions with the ſeeds. 
They are likewiſe ſaid to be great anti- 
nephritics. 74 Sh | 
FENNEL-FLOWER, a plant known among 
botaniſts” by the name of nigella. See 
the article NI ELLE. 
FENNEL: GIANT, a plant alſo called ferula. 
See the article FERULA, 
Hoge FENNEL, the engliſh. name of. the 
peucedanum. See PEUCEDANUM. 
e FENNEL, a name given to the 
thapſia. See the article THAPSIA. 
FENUGREEK, or FOENUGREEK, See 
the article FOENUGREEK, 
FE OD, feadum, the ſame with fee. See FEE. 
FEODAL and FeopaTOoRY. See the 
articles FEUDAL and FEUDATORY. 
FEOFFMENT, in law, is a gift or grant 
of any manors, meſſuages, lands, or tene- 
ments to another in ſee, that is, to him 
and his heirs for ever, by delivery of ſei- 
| fin, and poſſeſhon of the eſtate granted. 
A deed of feoffment is the moſt antient 
conveyance. of lands, and is ſaid in ſome 
mea ſure to exceed the conveyance by fine 
and recovery, becauſe it clears all diſſei - 
ſins, abatements, intrußons, and other 
wrongful, eſtates, Which neither a fine, 
reeqvery, nor bargain and ſale by deed 
mdented and inrolled, does. It alſo bars 
the feoffer from all collateral benefit, in 
reſpect to conditions, powers of revoca- 


tion, writs of error, Sc. and deſtroys 


contingent ules; A feoffment however 
muſt not be made of ſuch things, whereof 


liyery and ſeiſin may not be made; = 
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eſtate, without livery of ſeiſin t ſo that if 
either of the parties die before livery, the 
feoffment becomes void. 'Nevertheleſs a 
| freehold may be granted without livery, 
on the ſtatute of 27 Hen. VIII. by virtue 
of which a feoffment to the uſe of the 
feoffer or feoffee, ſupplies the place of 
livery and ſeiſin. ä 


A deed of feoffment is always applied to 


ſome corporeal and immoveable thing, 
and uſually confiſts of the following parts, 
ix. the names and additions of the par- 
ties, the conſideration, the granting part, 


the thing granted, the habendum or clauſe 


- explaining for what eſtate or uſe it is 
granted, a covenant that the feoffer is 
ſeiſed in fee and has good right to grant, 
that the feoffee ſhall quietly enjoy the pre- 
miſes free from incumbrances; and, 
Jaſtly, a covenant for making further aſ- 

ſurance with a letter or power of attor- 
ney to make livery and ſeiſin. 

FER E, in zoology, an order of quadru- 


peds, the diſtioguiſhing characters of 


which are, that all the animals belong - 
Ing to it have fix fore teeth in each jaw, 
and the canine or dog - teeth conſiderably 


Under this order are comprehended ſeve- 
ral large genera, as the urſus, felis, mu- 
ela, lutra, canis, phoca, meles, erina- 
ceus, daſypus, talpa, and veſpertilio, 
See the articles Urs us, FELIS, &c. 

FeRm NATUR, in law, ſignifies beaſts 
and birds that are wild, as foxes, hares, 

+ wild-ducks, Sc. in which no perſon can 
claim any property. 


FERABATH, a port town of Perſia, ſi- 
tuated on the ſouth coaſt of the Caſpian . 
ſea: eaſt lon. 50, and north lat. 389. 


FERALIA, in antiquity, a feſtival obſerved 
among the Romans, on Feb. a 1, or, accord- 
ing to Ovid, on the 17th of that month, 
in honour of the manes of their deceaſed 
friends and relations. During the cere- 
mony, which conſiſted in making preſents 
at their graves, martiages were forbid- 
den, and the temples of the divinities 
ſhut up; becauſe they fancied that dur- 
ing this feſtival, the ghoſts ſuffered no 
pains in hell, but were -permitted to 
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Fer DE MOULIN, milrinde,. inke de moulin, + | - "of 


fixed upon the ſquare end. See plate 1 


XCVI. fig. 8: 


in heraldry, is a beating ſuppoſed to re- l 
preſent. the jron-ink or ink of à mill, 


which ſuſtains the moving mill ſtone. 


9, and north lat. 53? 24". 1385 
FERDWIT, a term formerly uſed to de- 


note a freedom from going forth upon 


any military expedition; or, according 


to ſome, the being quit. of manſlaughter 


committed in the army. * 


FERE, a town of Picardy, in France, 


forty · two miles ſouth· eaſt of Amiens. 


FERENTARII, in roman antiquity, were 
auxiliary troops, lightly armed; their 
weapons being a ſword, bow, arrows, 
and a ſling. | „ , 

There were another kind of ferentarii, 

who carried arms after the armies, and 

were ready to ſupply the ſoldiers in time 


-of battle, 


FERETINO, a city and biſhop's ſee of 


F * 
* 


A 
3 
FERDEN, or VER DEN, a city of Germa- 
ny, ſubject to Hanover; it is ſituated in 
lower Saxony, on the river Aller, twenty» + 
11x miles ſouth-eaſt of Bremen: eaft lon. _ 


. 
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Italy, about fifty miles eaſt of Rome: : 


eaſt lon. x4? „, and north lat. 414. 


FERI, in roman antiquity, holidays, 
or days upon which they abſtained from 


work 


It was a pollution of the feriæ, accord | 


ing to Macrobius, if the rex ſacrorum or 


flamines ſaw any work done on them, 
and therefore they ordered her 5 


to be made by the herald, that every 


might abſtain, from work, and whoever © 


tranſgreſſed the order, was fined, Nay, 
the ſame author informs us, that Mutius © 


Scevela, the pontiff, was of opinion, hat 


the breaking the ferizz was an unpardon- 


able crime, vnleſs it was done inadver- 
tently, and in this caſe an expiation was 
to be made by ſacrificing a hog, y 

The Romans had two kinds of Wiz 
1. The public, common to all the people 


in _—_ 2. The private, which were 
pa 


y kept by ſome private families. 
The public feriz were four-fold : 1. Statĩ- 


ve feria, holidays which always fell out 
upon the ſame day of the month, and were 
marked in the calenda Fof theſe the chief 


were the agonalia, ca mentalia, and u- 


percalia. See the > ges AGONALIA, 


CARMENTALIA, E 7 2. Conceptivae © 


feriæ, holidays appointed every year up- 


on certain or uncertain days by the ma- 


giſtrates, or the pontiff; ſu ch were the lati- 


ng, p ia, compitalzʒ &c. ' See ige 
: IM analia hen lt nde 
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article PaGANALIA, c. 3. Imperative 


 feriz, holidays commanded or appointed 


by the authority of the conſuls or prætors; 


of this kind we may reckon the lectiſter- 


nium. See LECTISTERNIUM, 4. Nun- 
dinæ, the days for fairs. See NUN DIN &. 
The private feriz were either confined 
to private families or particular perſons, 
as birth-days ; and thoſe expiations upon 
the tenth day after a perion died in a 
houſe, called feriz denicales. 


FERIZ LATINA were inſtituted by Tar- 


quinus Superbus, who having overcome 


the Tuſcans, made a league with the La- 


tins, and propoſed to them to build a 
temple in common to Jupiter Latialis, in 
which beth nations might meet, and of- 
fer ſacrifice for their common ſafety.” At 
this feſtival a white bull was ſacrificed, 
and each town, both of the Latins and 
Romans, provided a certain quantity of 
meat, wine, and fruits. At firſt the ſo- 
Jemnity continued but one day; after the 
expulſion of the kings, the ſenate added 
2 third, a fourth, and ſo on to ten days, 


FERIA, in the romiſh breviary, is applied 


to the feveral days of the week ; thus 


Monday is the feria ſecunda, Tueſday the 


feria tertia; though theſe days are not 
working days, but holidays. The oc- 
caſion of this was, that the firſt chriſtians 
were uſed to keep the eaſter week holy, 
calling Sunday the prima feria, Sc. 
whence the term feria was given to the 


days of every week. But beſides theſe, 
they have extraordinary feriz, viz. the 


three laſt days of paſſion-week, the two 
days following eaſter-day, and the ſecond 


- feriz of rogation. 17710 | 
FERIAL vas, according to the ſtatute 


27 Hen. VI. cap. v. are taken for all 
days of the week except Sunday, 


FERMANAGH, a county of Ireland, in 
the provir.ce of Ulſter, the chief town 


f which is Inniſcilling. 


FIKMENT, any body which being appli- 


ed t another, produces fermentation. 
See the, 2iticle TERMENTATION, 

Fermeyts are either matters already in 
the act of fermentation, or that ſoon run 
into this a4. Of the firſt kind are the 


flowers ol wine, yealt, fermenting beer, 


or fermenting wine, Sc. and of the ſe- 
cond are the new expreſſed vegetable juices 
of ſummer-truzts, 
Among #if.jlie:e, ferments are all thoſe 
bodies, which, when added to the liquor, 


only correct ſome fault therein, and by 


removing ſome o lacle to fermentation, 


forward jt by ſecondary means; as alſo FERMENTATION, may be dingy a 
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ſuch as being added in time of fermenta- 
tion, make the liquor yield a larger pro- 


portion of ſpirit, and give it a finer fla- 
vour. See the article ADDITION, | 


It appears that ferments are of uſe not 


only in beginning, but in regulating and 
determining the ſpecies of fermentation x 
thus freſh yeaſt determines the fermenta- 


tion of wheat flour, to make our com- 
mon bread, which wquld prove of an- 


other kind with the flowers or lees of vi- 
negar; and thus ſpecific or determinate 


ferments have their correſpondent effects. 


If ſugar, honey, manna, treacle, or new 
wine be adde@to vinegar, themſelves are 
ſoon changed into vinegar without ſtop- 


ing to make wine; becauſe the acetous 
ferment or vinegar over · rules them; and 


ſo vinegar. is ſooneſt made in a caſk that 
has before contained the. ſame liquor. 
And if the beſt wine were put into a caſk 
that had held putrified vinegar, the wine 
would not now make vinegar, but imme- 
diately run into corruption,” So. great 
and over-Tuling a power have ſpecific fer. 
ments; the uſe of which may afford con- 
ſiderable rules in chemiſtry, practical 
philoſophy, and arts. | | 

We recommend, therefore, to diſtillers 


to be careful in pitching upon a proper 


ferment, and alſo to conſider its quantity, 
quality, and manner of operation. The 
quantity muſt be proportioned to that of 
the liquor, to its tenacity, and the degree 
of flavour it is intended to give, and to 
the diſpatch required in the operation. 
As to the quality, it muſt be choſen per- 
fectly ſweet and freſh, for all ferments 
are liable to grow muſty and corrupt; 
and if, in this ſtate they are mixed with 
fermentable liquor, they will com- 
municate their nauſeous and filthy fla- 
vour to the ſpirit, which will ſcarce ever 
be got off by any ſubſequent refining. 
the ferment be ſour, it muſt no 
means be uſed to any liquor; for it will 
give it an acetous inſtead of a vinous ten- 
dency. The ferment is to be put to the 
fermentable liquor in a ſtate barely tepid, 
or ſcarce luke warm. For the ferments 
moſt generally uſed, ſee the articles 
LEES.of wine, VEST, St. 


FERMENTARIANS, fermentarii, an ap- 


pellation which thoſe of the latin church 
have given to the Greeks, on account of 
their uſing leavened or fermented bread 
in the euchariſt. The greek church, on 
the other hand, call ee. 
See the article AZYMITES; 
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force of action may not be tod weak, * 


articles of a moiſt, fluid, mixt or com- 
pound body; by the continuance of which 


motion, theſe particles are gradually re- 
moved from their former ſituation or com- 
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4. That there be a fit diſpofition of the 
particles of the fluid, when received into _ 


the pores of the ſolid, to make ſome ſtay 
there and not immediately to paſs through, 


bination, and again, after ſome viſible ſe- 


patation is made, joined together in a 
different order and arrangement. The 
whole proceſs then of fermentation, con- 
fiſts of two different operations, vix. an 


analytical one, whereby the particles are 


' reſolved; and a ſynthetical one, whereby 


they are new ranged. And whenever 
theſe two different effects are found to be 


oduced in direct ſequence, the opera- 
— called by the name of fer- 
mentation, whether it happen in the blood 
or other animal, vegetable, or mineral 
ſubſtances. All ſeparable, mixt, or com- 
pound bodies, may be the ſubject of this 
operation; but the eaſier they are ſepa- 
rable by means of water, air, and heat, 
the more readily they ferment. Thus 
the ſweet or ſaccharine part of malt more 
readily diffolving in warm water, fer- 
ments eaſier than unmalted corn, which 
is more clammy, and will not diſſolve ſo 
ſoon, ”y a . : 
Fermentation, according to our later phi- 
lofophers, arifes from an inequality in 
the attractions of coheſion of the conſti- 
tuent particles of bodies, They diſtin- 
guiſh it into two kinds, the one is that 
which happens when a ſolid is diſſolved 
by a fluid ; the other is, when two fluids 
being mixed together, ferment with each 
other. Dr. Friend and Keill are of opi- 
nion, that in order to cauſe a fermenta- 
tion between a ſolid and a fluid, it is ne- 


but to act every way upon the ſolid, as 
they move towards the external ſurface 
thereof. Mr. Rowning thinks there is 
no occaſion to have recourſe to ſo many 
ſuppoſitions : if the particles of the f6lid - 
(ſays he) attract thoſe of the fluid with a 
greater degree of force than either thoſe 


of the fluid or thoſe of the ſolid attract 


one another, it is ſufficient, and there 
will follow a diſſolution of the body, as 
may clearly be demonſtrated from the 
laws of mechanics, whatever the other 


circumftances relating to the figure or 


magnitude of pores, &c. may be, See 


Rown. Syſt. of Nat. Phil. part IT. Di. _ 


Fermeiitation is divided by chemie thts | 
many diſtin& ſpecies, particularly into 
vegetable, animal, and mineral. The 


vegetable kind again may be diſtinguiſh- 
ed into vinous, acetous, and putiefactive; 


the vinous again into murilaginous, 


mouldy, and putrefactive, and ſo of the 
acetous. FFV 


Of vindus FERMENTATION. The juice of 


cefſary, 1. That the particles of the ſolid 


attract thoſe of the fluid with a greater 
force, than the particles of the fluid at- 
tract one another. 2. That the pores of 
the ſolĩd be not too fmall' to admit the 
particles of the fluid into them. 3. That 
the body be of ſo looſe a contexture, that 
the force of impact, with which the par- 
ticles of the fluid ruſh into its pores, may 
be ſufficient to diſunite its parts. 4, That 
the elaſticity” of the particles tend to pro- 
mote and augment the fermentation, Dr. 
Boerhaave makes alſo four conditions re- 
quiſite, 1. That there be a due propor- 
tion between the ſize of the particles of 


the fluid, and the pores of the body to be 


diſſolved. 2. That the figure of the par · 
ticles of the fluid, have a determinate re- 
lation to that of the pores of the ſolid. 
3. That the particles of the fluid be ſuf- 
i ciently folid, that their momentum or 
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all ſweet vegetable juices that have felt - 


the grape being chemically examined, 
proves to be no more than a large pło- 


portion of real ſugar diſſolved in water, 
with the addition only of a certain fla- 
vour in the juice of the grape, according 
to the nature of the vine; whence we 


may lay it down as an axiom, that a 


ſaccharine ſubſtance is the baſis of wines; 

and indeed whoever would 'thorongh] 

enquire into the nature and means of im- 
roving vinous and acetous fermentation, 


'cannot perhaps do better than to chobſe 


ſugar for his ſubject; a chemical analy- 
ſis of which will ſhew the principles ne- 


ceſſarily required in this operation. Theſe. | 


principles'appeat to be an acid ſalt, an 


oil and earth ſo united together, as to 
be capable of diſſolving perfectly in water. 
Experience ſhews us, that all fermen- 


table bodies do not require' ferments to 


'begin their motion of | fermentation. 


Raifins we know, require none, much 
leſs does the freſh expreſſed juice of the 
grapes or other vegetable - juices in the 
ummer ſeaſon, or in a warm air. But 


much of the fire, as treaele, wort high 
bailed; rob of malt, rob'of elder, or the 


like, uſually require a conſiderable! pro- 


portion of vinous ſerments to make them 


work. 
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raiſins and ſugar being kept dry, will ne- 


ver fer ment: and this holds univerſally 


of all the ſubjects of vinous and acetous 


fermentation. Whence water is an in- 


ſtrument that muſt be neceſſarily em- 
ployed in theſe kinds of fermentation, 
whether natural or artificial, Warmth, 


cold place, or be kept entirely from the 
acceſs of the common atmoſpherical air, 
either no fermentation, or a very flow 
and ſmall one, would enſue, as has been 
often experienced. The lees remaining 
at the bottom of a caſk where wine has 


. fermented, will ſet any leſs fermentable : from a vegetable ſubject after fermenta- 


_ ſubject at work, and. determine its fer- 
mentation. for the vinous kind. Whence 
it appears that vinous fermentation con- 
fiſts, firſt, in an inteſtine ſtruggle or com- 


tas 
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work. Water, we find is abſolutely ne- 
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ocure a fermenta- 
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hgns of any ſuch ſpirit appeared before ; 
inſomuch, that this may be juſtly efteem- 
ed the criterion or inſeparable- effe&t of 
vinous fermentationz- but that acetous 
fermentation, on the other hand, has a 
very different effect, and gr it either 
conceals, alters, exhales, deſtroys, or 
ſome ways aboliſhes the inflammable ſpi- 


rit produced by the vinous fermentation. 


a A part of this ſpirit is unqueſtionably ex- 
with the free admiſſion of the external 


nir, is, neceſſary to expedite the actions 
of vinous fermentation; for if raiſins 
and water were to ſtand either in a very . 


haled by the heat employed in acetifica- 
tion, yet part alſo remains behind under 
a different modification, ſo as to be re- 
covered by art in an inflammable form, 
as we find by diſtilling the ſugar of lead, 


Which is only lead diſſolyed in ſpirĩt of vi- 


negar. Having thus a ecxiterion of ace - 


tous fermentation, as before we had of 
the vinous, (for if an acid uninflammable 


liquor comes firſt by diſtillation over 


tion, this will determine that fermenta- 


tion to have been of the acetous kind) we 


are plainly led to allow of two very diffe- 


rent kinds of fermentation in the ſame 


motion of the fluid; and, ſecondly, in a 
ſeparation of a groſſer part, which did not 
appear in that form before. 


vegetable ſubject, and we mike no doubt 
that ſme other ſpecies may be found up- 
on due enquiry. 


acetous FERMENTATION, 
. proceſs of making vinegar being atten- 
tively conſidered, it is obſervable, that if 
7 rn not bunged down when ar- 
__ Fived at its vinous ſtate, but ſuffered ſtill 
to remain open and expoſed to a warm 
air, it would-ſpontaneouſly become vine- 
gar; and the ſooner, if a ſomewhat 
greater degree of heat than ſerved for the 


making of wine, were employed. Ace- 


tous fermentation then requires a ſtronger 


beat than the vinous ; and wines having 
once finiſhed their fermentation, as wines, 
do not naturally ſtop there, but unleſs 


prevented, proceed directly on to vine- 


gars; where again they make no ſtop, 
but unleſs prevented here alſo, ſpontane- 
ouſly go on to vapidity, ropineſs, mouldi- 
. neſs, and putrefaction: fram which ob- 
. ſervation we would deduce this axiom, 
that, to ſpeak philoſophically, the inten- 
tion and tendency of nature is to proceed 
from the very beginning of vinous fer- 


mentation directly in a continued ſeries to 


putrefaction, and thence again to a new 

eneration. See Pr REF ACTION, Sc. 
If we examine the changes wrought upon 
vegetable ſubjects by vinous and acetous 
Fermentation, we ſhall find that an in- 
Hammable ſpirit is. produced by the ac- 
tion of vinous fermentation, from a ve- 
getable ſubject and water, wherein no 


The whole N 


It has been diſputed, Whether animal 


bodies naturally undergo a fermentation 
after death; but ſuppoſing this not a diſ- 
pute about words, it ſhould ſeem that 


there is a proper ſpecies of fermentation 


peculiar to the animal fubjeRts, as there 
is one peculiar to vegetables: and till 
this point be ſettled; we ſhould not lay 


don vegetable fermentation as the teſt 
and ſtandard of fermentation in general. 


For want of diſtinguiſhing in this caſe, 


all true fermentation ſeems denied to the 
blood and juices circulating in a ring 


animal body, and, again, to the ſap o 
vegetables. But perhaps, were the en- 
uiry into fermentation proſecuted in its 
ull jatitude, and not arbitrarily confined 


to any ſingle ſpecies, many natural and 
artificial operations would prove to be 


actual, fermentation. To ſay that there 


is no ſermentation in the blood, becauſe 


it affords no inflammable ſpirit. upon diſ- 
tillation, is to ſay, in effect, that blood is 


not wine; whereas the queſtion is not 


whether there be a vegetable fermenta- 


tion in the blood, but whether there be 


not an animal one; the eriterion of which 


zs the production of a vdlatile urinous ſalt, 
as the production of lan inflammable ſpirit 
is the*crjterion of vinous fermentation. 
- Some ofthe proceſſes in chemiſtry ſeem 


to prove, that fermentation is not — : 
| e 
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+ bing. of it, If an ounce of lead, and 

an qunce of biſmuth be. melted together 

inan iron ladle, and an gunce of quick - 

- ſilver be heated in another ladle, and all 

three mixed together, this makes an 

+ amalgama, which appears perfectly uni- 
m or homogeneous, and paſſes through 

leather in a running form, But this 


miture being ſuffered to cool and ſtand 


quiet for ſame; hours, ;a groſs mattepwill 
- Sm from it by degrees, and float 
upon the reſt, which will now run eaſily 


through leather, and leave the groſs me- 


tallic matter behind. Here then ap- 
pears all the requiſites of fermentation, a 
„ uniform matter, an inteſ- 
tine motion, and an actual ſeparation of 
A gcoſſer matter, leaving a thinner be- 


f en apparent fermentation in mineral 
1 but this ſuffices to evince, that 
in a proper ſenſe, there is an actual fer- 
mentatien exerciſed not only in the vege- 
table and animal, but alſo in the mineral 
Eee 
Upon the whole we may infer, 1. That 
the degrees of fermentation differ with 
the degrees of heat employed: thus vi- 
nous Fermentation requires a leſs degree 
of heat than the acetous, the acetous leſs 


man the putrefactive, which laſt may con- 


ſiſt with a degree of ignition. 2. That 
a particular kind of fermentation may be 
carried on in the bodies af living animals 
and vegetables, which are largely ſup- 
ied. with the . requiſite inftruments of 
ermentation, .viz, water, air, and heat; 
and in fact both animals and vegetables 
appear to have an inteſtine motion in all 
their circulating fluids, which continu ;- 
ally depoſite a groſſer matter in the canals 
and parts they move through. 3. That 
when vegetables and animals die, there 
ſoon begins a different kind of fermenta- 
tion in all their parts, tending not now 
to the. repair, but to the entire deſtruction 
of their organical veſſels. 4. That dry 
or ſolid ſubſtances, cannot in that ſtate 
undergo a proper fermentation; for tho 
they may in that ſtate be ſeparated into 
minute particles, yet they cannot range 
themſelves together M any order, nor 
depoſite a groſſer matter without being 
- agitated iy Ges ide r, for ſome time, 


Ne therein - . 
. We. obſerved | Wat heat, with a 


free admiſſion Aff miſhon of the com- 


quantity at ſeveral times, and 
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ers ad hut cup 
along with the air, remaining on the top 


of the fermenting liquor. 2. Alkaline 


ſalts, if added in a large quantity to fer- 


which. check or 
' hinder.it, are 2 The acid-Fune . 
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menting - liquors, immediately excite a 
greater efferveſcence, which preſently-ceaſ- 


_ ing, all farther, fermentation. is ſtopped, 
But, in both thelg,caſes, the fermentin 
liquor is ſpoiled. 3. The ſtopping up 


te containing veſſel ſo cloſe, that no- 


thing may eſcape or enter, provided the 
veſſel be ſo ſtrong a8 not to butſt by 


the force of the confined liquor. 4. TO — 
great, a degree of gold ſtops all fermenta»- - il 


©, 


don, which can ſearce proceed with: le 
than thirty-ſix degrees of heat, 3. 


degrees) rather diſſipates and throws: « 
the active principles of fermentation, 


extrad ion of the elaſtic air by means of 
the air · pump, and, laſthy, a violent come 


- great heat (it ſhould. not exceed ningty 


| than excites and promotes them, 6. Te 


preſſion of the ſame air with the ferment» . 
able matter, entirely prevents, the origin, 


and ſtops the progreſs of fermentation. 
FERMENTED,-. in Low ſomething 


that has undergone. fer mentation. Ses 


the preceding article. 
Fermented liquors are eſteemed great 


antidotes to putreſaction; — | 


the abſtinence from them is aſſigneq as 
one cauſe why the Turks are more ſub- 


jest than other people to the plague, and 


other contagious diſtempers. It is like - 
wiſe obſerved, that beer, wine, and ſpiri- 
tuous liquors coming more into general 


uſe, has been one great means of ſup> _ 


preſſing putrid diſeaſes, See DRI. 


The ſpirituons part, is the life of all 


fermented liquors; it keeps the whole 
together, and, in a manner, embalms- 
and renders them durable, and not ſub- 
je& to vorruption. It alſo, in a great 
meaſure, gives them that aromatic ge- 
freſhing and reſtorati 


o 


| beſt effects they have on the human body. 


FERMO, à  port-town of Italy, fituated 


on ie gulph of Venice, about thirty 
miles ſouth of Ancona. It is an arch- 
_ biſhop's ſee. x as" $I 


FERN, filix, in botany. Ses FiLIX. 55 


Fern is very common in dry and barren 
places. It is one of the worſt of weeds 
for lands, and very hard to deſtroy, where 


it has any thing of a deep ſoil to root in. 


In ſome grounds, the roots of it are found 


to the depth of eight feet. One of the 


A 


ve virtue, and. the 


a 
+ 


moſt effectual ways to deſtroy it, is often 
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- "mowing the graſs, and if the field' be 


* 


ploughed up, plentiful dunging thereof 


is very good : but a moſt certain remedy 
for it is urine,” However, fern, cut while 
the ſap is in it, and left to rot upon the 


nd, is a very great improver of land; 
or if burnt, when ſo cut, its aſhes will 


yield double the quantity of ſalt that any 
. other vegetable can do. | . 


In ſeveral places in che north, the inhabi- 


tants mow it green, and burning it to 
aſnes, make thoſe aſhes up into balls, with 


a little water, which they dry in the ſun, 


and make uſe of them to waſh their li · 


nen with; looking upon it to be near as 
as ſoap for that purpoſe. It is ſaid, 


- that the frequent treading them down by 


* 


- ſheep, while that ſort of cattle feed upon 


them, is an infallible method of killing 


The antients uſed the root of the ſern and 


- the whole plant, in decoctions and diet- 
drinks, in chronic diſorders of all kinds 


ariſing from the obſtructions of the viſ- 
era, particularly in hypochondriac caſes, 


and in obſtructions of the ſpleen and 
pancreas. There are not wanting modern 


authors who give it as high a character 


* 


in theſe caſes as the antients have done, 


but it is an ill taſted medicine, and in no 
great uſe in the ſhops. The country 


people eſteem it aa ſovereign remedy 


for that troubieſoine diftemper the rickets 


in children, and they give it alſo as a 
powder, after drying it in an oven, to 


deftroy worins. 


FERNANDO, or FERNANDES, an iſland 


* 


* 


in the Pacific ocean: weſt long. 837, 


ſouth lat 


3% | 
FERRARA, a city and archbiſhop's ſee 


of Italy: eaſt long. 12 6, north lat. 


28 


4. $50. 
FERRE, or le FERRE, a city of Picardy, 


This animal is" vety' frequent with vs; 


but is a native of Amerita. Our peo- 
ple uſe it in taking of rabbits ; they 
plant nets at the mouth of the borrows, 
and turn in the ferret, after having muz- 
zled him that he may not bite the rab- 


bits, which are freigktened by him out of 


their holes into the nets that are laid for 


them. 


FERRETS, among glaſs · makers, the iron | 


for two hours. | 
and cooled, the copper will be found fo 


| ſome parts, of a blackiſh colour. 1 
| ws be powdered and fiſted fine for 
uſe. 8 5 

FERRO, weſt long. 199, north lat. 28, 


with which the workmen try the melted 
metal, to ſee if it be fit to work, © 


It is alſo uſed for thoſe irons which make 


the rings at the mouth of bottles. 


FERRET TO, in glaſs-making, a ſub · 


ſtance which ſerves to colour glaſs. 


This is made by a fimple caleination of 
copper, but it ſerves for ſeveral colours: 


there are two ways of making it, the 


87 


firſt is this. Take thin plates of copper, 
and lay them on a layer of powdered 


brimſtone, in the bottom of a crugible z 


over theſe” lay more brimſtone, and 


over that another lay of the plates, and ſo 
on alternately till the pot is full. Cover 


the pot, lute it well, place it in a wind 
furnace, and make a ftrong fire about it 
When it is taken out 


calcined, that” it may be crumbled to 
pieces between the fingers, like a friable 
earth. It will be of a reddiſh; and, in 
This 


the moſt weſterly of the Canary iſlands, 
near the african coaſt, where the firſt me- 


ridian was lately fixed in moſt maps; but 


now, the geographers of almoſt every 
kingdom make their reſpective capitals 
the firſt meridian, as we do London. 


FERRO, ſome little iſlands fituated in the 


northern ocean, 200 miles north-weſt 


SAD 1 wy; $225: — 


of the Orcades, and as many ſouth-eaſt of 
Iceland: weſt long. 74, north lat. 64%. 
FERROL, a ſea- port- town of Spain, in the 


in France, forty miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Amiens: eaſt longitude 30 26', north la- 
titude 499 4% = 


FERRET, wiverra, in zoology, a qua- 


druped of the muſtela kind. See the ar- 


ticle MusrELA. | 
The head is ſmall and depreſſed z the 


ſnout ſharp; the eyes look very fierce 


and red; the ears are ſhort, patulous, 
and erect, they are conſiderably wide, 


. " eſpecially toward the baſe ; the mouth is 


large, and the teeth very fharp ; the neck 
"is mort; the body is long and thin; the 


legs are ſhort, and each divided at the 
foot into five toes, and there armed with 


Harp claws. 


F 


principality of Galicia, ſituated on a bay 


of the Atlantic ocean, twenty miles north- 


eaſt of the Groyne, and fifty miles north 
of Compoſtella, a good harbour, where 
the ſpaniſh ſquadrons frequently ſecured 


' themſelves in the late wars: weſt longi - 


tude 87 407, north latitude 43 300. 


FERRUGINOUS, any thing partaking of 
iron, or that contains particles of that 


metal. 


It is particularly. applied-to certain mi · 


neral ſprings; -whoſe waters are impreg · 


vated with the particles of iron, kal 


FHR 
rally termed, chalybeats. See the article 
„ 5/5 te nny ng 
FERRY, a liberty by preſcription, or the 
king's grant, to have a boat for paſſage, 
on a firth or river, - for carrying paſſen< 
gers, horſes, Cc. over the ſame for a rea · 
ſlonable toll. . BC; þ 
A ferry is in the nature of - common 
highway; and the not keeping it up has 
been held to be indictable. | 
FERTILITY, that quality which deno- 
minates a thing fruitful or prolific. 
Nothing can produge fertility in either 
| ſex, but what promotes perfect health: 
nothing but good blood, ſpirits, and-per- 
fect animal functions, that is, high health, 
can beget perfect fecundity; and there · 
fore, all means and medicines, all no- 
ſtrums and ſpecifics to procure fertility, 
different from thoſe which procure good 
blood and fpirits, are errant. quackery. 
Dr. Cheyne ſays, that water-drinking 
males are very rarely infertile; and that 
if any thing in nature can prevent infer- 
tility and bring fine children, it is a milk 
and ſeed - diet perſevered in by both pa- 


10 


To increaſe the ſertility of vegetables, 
ſays lord Bacon, we muſt not only in- 
creaſe the vigour of the earth and of the 
plant, but alſo preſerve what would other- 
wiſe be loſt : whence he infers, that there 
is much ſaved by ſetting, 'in compariſon 
of ſowing. Tt is reported, continves he, 
that if nitre be mixed with water to the 
thickneſs of honey, and after a vine is 
cut, the bud be anointed therewith, it 
will ſprout within eight days. If the ex- 
periment be true, the cauſe may be in the 
opening of the bud, and contiguous parts, 
by the ſpirit of the nitre; for nitre is the 
life of vegetables. rü 544k 
- How far this may be true, is not per- 
haps ſuffieiently ſhewn, notwithſtanding 
the experiments of Sir Kenelm Digby 
and M. Homberg. Conſult Mr. Eve- 
lyn's Sylva, the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions, the french Memoirs, and Dr. 
Stahl's Philoſophical Principles of Che- 
, miſtry : but a proper ſet of accurate ex- 

' periments ſeems ſtill wanting in this 
view, H TE 
FERUL A," FENNEL-GIANT, in botany, a 
genus of the pentandria-digynia claſs of 
lants ; the compound flower of which 


- . E 


is uniform, and the particular ones made 


up of five oblong and almoſt equal pe- 
tals: the fruit is of an elliptical com- 
preſſed figure, marked with three pro- 
minent lines on each fide, and containing 
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E See plate 
r 0 3. — 47 N 4 9 
mended is ſaid to be the produce of a 
. ſpecies of ferula, See SAGAPENUM, 
FER UNA, a little wooden pallet or ſlice; re- 
puted the ſchool maſter's ſceptre; -where- 
with he chaſtiſes the boys, by ſtriking 
them on the palm of the hang 
Under the eaſtern empire, the ferula was 
ihe emperor's ſceptre, as is ſeen on ſvarĩety 
of medals: it conſiſted of a long ſtem or 


. ſhank, and a flat ſquare head. Thes u, 


ol it is very antient among the Greeks, -+ 
who uſed to call their princes ferula- 
bearers. ; 57 $091, 7 44 2. k 
FerULA, in the antient eaſtern church, fig- 
- 'Hifieda place ſeparated from the church, 
wherein the audientes were kept, as not 
_ "being allowed to enter the church ; 
hence the name of the place, the perſons 
therein being under penance or diſcipline, 
This word was ſometimes uſed to — 
the prelate's crozier or ſtaff, See the ar · 
ticle CROZIER, 6 | in Is we”, 
FERUL#E, in ſurgery, ſplinters or chi 
of different matter; as of wood, barks 
leather, paper, Cc. applied to bones that 
bave been disjointed, when they are ſet. 
again. 1 Na 
FERULA is alſo a word uſed by the an- 
tients, to expreſs the horns growing on 
the deer or ſtag at the age of two years, 
at which early time thoſe horns are un- 
branched. eee eee eee n 
FESCENNINE vßRxsEs, in roman àn- 
tiquity, ſatyrical verſes, full of led and 
obſcene expreſſions, ſung by the 'compa 
ny at the ſolemnization of a marriage. 
FESCHAMP, a port-town of Normandy, 
thirty miles ſouth · weſt of Rouen. . 
FESSE, in heraldry, one of the nine ho- 
nourable ordinaries, conſiſting of a line 
_ drawn dĩrectly acroſs the ſhield, from fide 
to ſide, and containing the third part 
of it, between the honour · point and the 
nombril. * Th 13, Fro a 
girdle or belt of ho- 


nour, which knights at arms were an- 


It repreſents a broad 


tiently girded with. See plate XCVII. *; 2 2 . 


fig. 3. 


; Nr 18 ; df $, | , 3 þ 
FEsSE POINT, is the exact center of the © - - f 


. eſcutcheon. See the article Poi r. 
FESSE WAYS, or m FESSE, denotes any 
thing borne after the manner of a ſeſſe: 
that is, in a rank acroſs the middle of 
F the ſhield. 3 og Sed 
er FESSE, implies a-parting acroſs 
= Fiddle of the ſhield, from fide 
\ through the feſſe point, 
FESTI DIEs, in roman antiquity, certain 
THY - | days 


to fide, 


| 
| 
| 


SRI oo 


r 


Sc. an ornament in form of a 


' FESTUCA, in betany, a f 


the flower of which is 
s } valves; and terminated by a ſtraight ar- 
* iſta or an: the ſeed is ſingle, of an db- 


FEI 


* the gods. 
Numa, when he diſtributed-the —— 


twelve months, divided the ſame into the 
dies feſti, dies proſeſti, and dies interciſi. 
Tb feſti were again divided into days of 
facriſices, banquets, games, and ferre, 
 SeethEarticles-SaCcrrFiCcE and FrRIR. 
The profeſti were thoſe days allowed to 
men for the adminiftration of their affairs, 
whether of à -public-or private nature: 


theſe were divided into faſti, comitiales, 


comperendini, ſtati, and prrligres. See 
- the article FAs TI, c. 
The interciſi were days commewboth to 
gods and men, ſome parts of which were 
alloted to the ſervice of the oak and ſome 
3 to that of the och t 
FEST INO, in! the third * of the 
ſecond Ggure 0 ſyllogiſm, the firſt pro- 
poſition whereof is an univerſal negative, 
the ſecond à particular 

Abe third a "VF 7 IR as in the 
following example: 

FES No bad man can be . his 1. 
Il Some rich mem are bad men: 
N00 Ergo, ſome rich men are not happy. 

FESTIVAL. the f ſame with feaft, See — 
article FEAST. 
FESTOON, in atchite&ure and ſculp a 
garlan 
flowers, fruits and any intermixe or 
wilted together. 

It is in the form of a dring or 1 

- ſomewhat biggeſt in the middle, where i it 

falls down in an arch; being extended 

by the two ends, the extremities:of which 
hang down pespendicularly.! | 

Feſtoons are now! chiefly uſed in friezes, 

and other vacant places, which want to 

- be filled up and adorned; being done in 
- 4mitation of the long cluſters 7 flowers, 
which the antients p on the doors of 
J — en and houſes on veel occa- 


us of ceaſes, 
- bklonging to the triandria-digynia class; 


is compoſed of two 


figure, very ſharp-pointed at each 
_ and marked * a * 
4 ay TEN IG: ; 
To this. genus. belong the eapon's tail 
- graſs;-wild oat graſs, or drank; So. whit h 
are ſaid to be dying, and good . 

0 ſtink ing breath. 
FE TIP R, a city bf. the hibthbin Indi, 
twenry-five miles weſt ot LE vaſt 
«dana en 


Ee : 


rm). 
in the year, devoted to the honvvr FEFLOCK+in m matege, a tuft of hair 


affit mative, and 


r 
"FE 


i 


FRN 


wing behind the pãſtern joint of man 
—— for thoſe of 4 ie 280. 
ſcarce any ſuch tuft. 6 614 

FETUS, vr rather Fos ros. See thearticle 
, FotTvs. | pc true 


"44 W 


FEUD, feodum, the fame with fee. See 


the article FRE ESTATE. N 


FEUDAL, or FEODAL, e thing 


belonging to a fee. See the article Ft E. 

FEUDATARY, or FeoDataty,' 4 FIR 
nant who formerly held his eſtate-by feo- 
dal ſervice. - See the articke'V a$S4 17 

FEUD-W TE, à recompence for "os 
concerned-in a feud or quarrel. 

FEVER, febris;: in medicine, nidifeaſe;i or 
rather claſs of diſeaſes, whoſe character - 
iſtie is a preternatural heat felt through 

the whole body, or at leaſt the principal 
parts of it. According to 8ydenbham, a 
fever is nothing elſe but the effort of na- 
- ture, to free herſelf of ſome morbific 
matter, which ſhe finds i injurious, in order 
to eſtabliſn a better health. 


£138" ft 


If any diſeaſe deſerves the title of uni- 


— it isa fever, becauſe it diſturbs 
the whole nervous ſyſtem, and perverts 
all che funttions of the body, inſomuch 
that the motion of the heart, arteries 
and ſolids ceaſe to be equal and juſt; the 
circulation of the blood and other fluids, 
to be free and natural; and the ſalutary 
ſecretions and ęxcretions, to be regular; 
even the mind atſrif, when ruffled. by 


the febrile onſet, is affected with a de- 


rium. Beides, this diſeaſe attacks all 
mankind, of hat conſtitution, ſex, or 
age, in all climates, let their-diet and 
way of living be what they will; fome- 
times it is epidemic, and ſeizes many at a 
time. A fever is not always a primary 
diſeaſe, but is often the fymptom of 
other maladies, as à eachexy, | ſcurvy, 
phthiſis, lues veneren, dropfy, Ce. and 
_ reniders them more cruel and dangerous 

| however, it id ot always pernicious to 
the human race, but fometinies 'van- 


—— ite on cauſe, and ſupervening 


other diſeaſes, expels them out of the 
body: thus palſies, epilepſies, convul - 
ons, ſpaſmodic and hypochondriac af- 
fections, have been cured by fevers j and 
many vatetudinarians have, by & fever, 
brei reftored to a healthful _ Ns 

donſtitut ion 
Henee the moſt general and mme divi- 
ton of fevers/ i is vey offectiad and ſymp- 

tomato. 

An eſſential ie is  fach-wtoſc*primary 
, cauſe lies im the Md iclelß, deriving 4ts 
original 


DE TO IT 
CA 


yaw 
from vo other diſtemper of the 


A ſyniptematic 
which does not pro 
but os its origin to the diſdrder of ſome 

particular part, and moſt commonty de- 
pends on fome remarkable inflammation ; 
from hence proceed the variety of in- 

flammatory fevers, pecuharly fo called. 
8 FevsrsS. © The 
% cauſe of fevers'is not heat alone, ſays 

% Hippocrates, 4 vet. medio, but heat 

cc wy. bitterneſs together, heat and aci- 
„ dity, heat and faltneſs, and innume- 

“ rable other combinations in the blood. 

It is found, nevertheleſs, by experience, 
that ſome perſons, from ſound and per- 

fect health, where there has been neither 

a plethors or any cacochymical diſpoſi- 


tions to'cauſe it, have fallen into a fever, 


- becauſe, perhaps, ſome very extraordina- 
ry alteration in the air, or ſome great 
change in their way of living, or ſome 
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ot aſtrinpent. : 7 


conſiderable error in the fix non-naturals, 


have happened. Sound bodies may, on 
ſach occaſions; he ſeized with a fever, on- 
ly to the end that their blood may ac- 
quire a new ſtate and condition, thereby 
to accommodate itſelf to the alterations 
of the air, way of living, SS. 

The formal or fundamental cauſe of a fe- 
ver, oonſiſts in the ſpaſmodie affection 
of the whole nervous and fibrous genus, 
which chiefly proceeds from the ſpinal 
marrow; and ſucceffively from the ei ter- 
nal to the internal parts: this plainly ap- 
pears from the uſual paffions and phæno- 


mens of '# fever. Hence it naturally 
follows, that whatever has à power to 


irritate and folicite the nervous and vaſ- 
cufar to ſpaſms, is "moſt likely 
— a fever. To this claſs belong 

iGlent paſſions of the mind, eſpecially 
terror and anger; a poiſonous, ſubtile, 
eauſtic matter, either bred within the bo- 


dy, or received by infection; a ſtoppage 


445 a ſuppreſſion of critical 
ts z eruptions driven back; an abun- 
dance of purulent, -ulcerous matter, ad- 
hering to various parts; aliments over 
and acid and ſalt; abuſe of ſpiri · 
tuous liquors 3 corrupt and bilious: cru- 
dities lodged in the prime viz; exceſſive 
watchug ; 4 violent pain and tenſion of 
the nervous parts ; inflammations; tu- 
mours and abſceſſe d; hurting the nervous 
parts by ſharp in ſtruments; acrid and 
Evrroling 


drugs; gold baths; and; on 


binde; ſome are 
nannt; ſome are intermitting, others con- 
tinual; ſome are fimple, others arg cam 


. perceive the ſymptoms run hi 


7 Tx, TOES ERIK Ss: n 
2 4 v 
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* 


n 
the crtrarꝝ, thoſe that are too hot or 
25 Sit at 2114 P13 % r. ; 
According to the di t nature of theſe 
cauſes und their various manner of af - 
fefting the nerves, ariſe fevers of divers 
igen, others malig- 


pound ſome are regulan others anoma- 


us; others eruptive, ſpotted, putrid, 
hectie, or flow ; ſome admit of an eaſy 


cure, others a difficult 3 ſame ſbon ter- 
minate, others are protrated æ long time, 


and ſome again hurry the patient out of 
the world. N : 


The generat figns of Favs —* pain in 7 


the back, more particularly about the 
loins 5 à coldneſs, eſpecially of the ex- 
treme parts; à ſhivering; a- ſhaking 3 
trembling; a livid colour of the nails; 


aà ſubſidence of the veſſels in the hands 


and feet; à ſhrunk, dry fking a yawn 
ing ; a ſtretching; a pale livid counte- 
nance; 2 trembling and palpitating mo- 
tion of the heart; an anxiety of the pre · 
cordia; difficult breathing inquietude, 
reſtleſſneſs, a ſenſation of an ebutlition-of 


the blood about the heart 3 a contrated, 


weak; ſmall pulſe; a nauſea, and an in- 
clination to vomit ; a fl of per- 
ſpiration; coſtiveneſs, vrith thin watery 

urine When the ſymptoms are very 
urgent, and very haſtily make their pro- 
greſs, the fever is called acute x when they 
are more mild and gentle, it is denomi- 
nated a flow fever. | by gt 


*% 


The general ture of 'Favens is ſomma 1 


comprehended in conſulting the 

of nature, in correcting and diſcharging 
the acrimony from the blood, in diſſolv- 
ing groſs humours, and expelling them, 
and in mitigating the ſymptoms. If we 
9 and na- 
ture to grow exorbitant, we muſt mode - 
rate it, and enjoin abſtinence, a ſlender 
diet, drinking water, bleeding, cooling 
clyſters, c. If nature ſeems to be too 
ſluggiſh, ſhe is to be excited by cordials, 
aromatics, volatiles, Sc. = 

By how much the more acute a fever is, 
by ſo much the more ſparing and flender 


- ought the diet to be. In fevers, though 
the patient lies many days without eat - 


ing any thing, it is no matter ? on the 
contrary, by eating and drinking, the 
fever would be exaſperated? © © 


Vomits in almoſt all fevers are of ad- | 
vantage, eſpecially in the beginning. 
Even nature h 


herſelf teaches us the uſe of 


= 


 Audorifis 3 they are mol beneficial when 


_ 
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1 are alſo uſeful through the whole courſe 
of the diſtemperz yea, even by the pro- 
miſcuous uſe of them, ſevers are often 


in the time of the intermiſſion, eſpecially 
tend to promote the proper excretions. 
In all fevers, the drinking plentifully of 


= - cured. Spirit of ſal armoniac, or its vo- warm weak liquors, is attended with ma- 
| latile falt, is eſteemed an univerſal febri- ny good conſequences : the patient is al- 
| - fuge, which, being given pretty often, ways refreſhed by it; the febrile heat is 
ſeldom fails of ſucceſs.” All ſugared mitigated, and reſt is promoted; and the 
things are very hurtful in fevers. _ proper and neceſſary ſweats forwarded. 

| In acute and inflammatory fevers, but a Among theſe liquors, the common bar- 
| | very few medicines are required; for it ley - water, teas made of ſage, mint, baum, 
| weill be ſufficient diligently to obſerve the Sc. with the milder alexipharmic roots, 
= ways that nature aims to- relieve herſelf are moſt proper: with theſe, powders are 
| by, and to forward the cure in thole to be given, compoſed of the abſterſive 
| Ways, by aſſiſting her. If there be any and digeſtive ſalts: they ſhould be ſated 
| 2 in the bowels, we are to take with lemon- juice, and then mixed with a 
= care, by proper evacuations, to remove little nitre, and may be given every three, 
| | the load, and by that means take away four, or fix hours, as the urgency of 
| | :ſome' of the ſuel of the diſtemper. If ſymptoms require. Emulſions of ſweet 
| tte blood be too furiouſly agitated; we almonds, and the cooling ſeeds, are alſo 

are to quell ſuch an impetuoſity: if it be very proper between whiles: | 

- embarraſſed with groſs. and coagulated The medicines by which the phyſician 
humours, we are to endeavour at diſſolv- is to aſſiſt nature in her buſineſs of excre- 
ing it,: and rendering it more fluid. In tion, are the gentle diaphoretics; among 
the due obſervation of theſe three pre- Which the diaphoretic | antimony, when 


V CL 


cepts, conſiſts, in a great meaſure, the 
whole cure of fevers, where the viſcera 


are ſound, and the peccant humours are 
lodged in the blood, or in the prime viz ; 


and then, when nature tends to produce 
a criſis, or ſhe has already begun it, we 


are altogether to refrain from the uſe of 


medicines, as much as we would avoid the 


plague. + 
They are groſsly miſtaken who, in acute 
and inflammatory diſorders, make uſe of 


abundance of medicines ſo long, till na- 


ture, not knowing which way to turn 


herſelf, but being variouſly diftrafted to 


and fro, both by the violence of the diſ- 


temper and the burden of the medicines, 
is at laſt forced to yield: for the orderly 
motion of nature being diſturbed and diſ- 
tracted with the repetition of much me- 


- dicines immethodically given, the fever 
is not leſſened, and the criſis is poſtponed; 
and the patient, expoſed to a dubious 


event, either dies, or falls into a chronical 
diſtemper. e 

Therefore, ſince nature is the phyſician, 
it is a pernicious practice to ſuſpend, ſup- 
preſs, or deſtroy the febrile motions, 


which have a tendency to health. The 


moſt ſalutary work of nature ought ra- 
ther to be promoted, which deſigns, by an 
increaſed progreſſive motion of the fluids, 


to correct, reſolve, and at length to expel 
the morbific matter. And this is beſt 
performed by diluting, moiſtening, at- 


temperating, ,aperient, corraborating and 


truly prepared, holds a very high place: 
alexipharmics, which have alſo a diure- 
tic virtue, ſuch as the mixtura ſimplex, 
when faithfully prepared and lightly cam- 
phorated, are very proper. All violent 
medicines are to be dreaded in fevers. 
Acids, in general, are by many much 


dreaded, but there is no real ground for 


this; on the contrary, in ſanguineous 
fevers, during the time of the violent 
heat, and immoderate thirſt, they are 
found of the greateſt uſe and benefit. 
The uſe of aſtringent medicines, though 
too common, yet is extremely improper 
in all feyers, Nitre is an admirable re - 
medy for fevers in general. 


The general crifis of FevERs. Whereas 


there is no fever cured without ſome 
conſiderable evacuation, raiſed either by 


nature or by art, the phyſician ought 


carefully to obſerve which: way nature 
ſeems to intend the expulſion of the 
morbid matter, and aſſiſt. her by all 


poſſible means. Now this expulſion. is 
CP made through ſeveral outlets 
of t 


e body. at a time, and an evacuation 


by one outlet, more or leſi, checks that 


by another: thus a looſenefs checks ſweat, 
and vice verſa. Wherefore it is the 
phyſician's buſineſs to conſider what 


- evacuation is moſt likely to, be of ſer- 


vice, and ſo to promote this, as to give 
the leaſt interruption poſſible to any other, 


for any one evacuation is not equally 
ſuitable to all perſons, both on accouvt 


of 
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of the difference of conſtitutions; and of 
diſeaſes ; although evacuations through 
every emunctory, are ſometimes neceſſa- 


But af iiGlutions of the diſeaſe, the 


as we find by experience in malignant 


moſt deſirable is by ſweat; next to that, 


dy ſtool and urine: the worſt is by a hæ- 
morrhage, whether it proceeds from the 


noſe or from any other part, becauſe it 
indicates that the blood is ſo far vitiated, 
that no proper ſeparation of the humour 
- can be made. | 

- Laſtly, ſome fevers terminate in abſceſſes, 
formed in the glands, which, if they 


happen in the decline of the diſeaſe, and 


| ſuppurate kindly, are ſalutary. Where- 


mY 


fore the f NN is to be forwarded 


- by -cataplaſms, or plaſters; and ſome- 
times by cupping on the tumor; and 


then, if the abſceſs do not break ſpon- 


taneouſly, it ought to be opened, ei- 


ther with a knife, or with a cauſtic, At 


this time this rule of practice is 3 


right, not to exhauſt the patient's ſtreng 


by evacuations of any kind. And yet 


in ſome caſes there is a neceſſity for draw- 


ing a little blood, as when the humours 
are in great commotion, and the heat 


exceſſive : for this remedy prudently ad- 
miniſtzed, makes the tumor ripen kind- 


ly, becauſe nature has always a great 


- #bhorrence of a turbulent ſtate, 
- But in order. to give a niore diſtin no- 
tion of the ſeveral kinds of fevers, it 


will be neceſſary to treat them particu- 


larly, 


Bilious FEVER. gee the article BrL1oVs, 
Burning FEVER, CAUSUS, attacks the pa- 


tient with great fury and rage, with an 


- exceſſive burning heat, an intolerable 


thirſt, and other ſymptoms demonſtrat- 


ing a great and remarkable inflammation 


of the blood; · the reſpiration is thick, dif- 
ficult, and quick; the tongue is dry, yel- 
low, parched and rough; there is a loath - 
ing of food, a nauſea and vomiting, a 


little cough, a delirium, a coma, con- 


vulfions, and other general ſymptoms al - 
ready mentioned, | 


On the third and fourth day it often proves 
mortal; it ſeldom exceeds the ſeventh, if 


It is often terminated by a hemorrhage, 
which, if mall on the third and fourth 
day, is à fatal ſign. A ſolution of this 
fever; on a critical day, may alſo be by 


vomiting, ſtool, - ſweat, urine, and ſpit- 


ting thick phlegm. .. If the exacerbation 


ef chis diſeaſe. happens on the ſecond or 


/ 
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fourth day, it is a bad ſign, on the finn 


not ſo bad. bf hy 1470 | by 
As to the cure of a burning fever, fo far 
as it differs from the general treatment al- 


heat - intolerable, or the rarefaction 
great, or à revulſion neceſſary, or * 


- quiſhed any other way. 


oft as the heat, coſtiveneſs and revulſion 


requires them; the whole body is to be 
moiſtened by receiving into the noſtrils 


the ſteam of warm water, by waſhin 
the mouth, throat, feet, and hands wi 


Soft, diluting, laxative, - antiphlogiſtic, 
cooling elyſters, are to be repeated as 


ready preſcribed, bleeding is neceſſary at 
the beginning, if there is a plethora; or 
figns of particular inflammation; or the 


| * 1m urgent, and not to be van- 


the ſame; and by fomenting with Warm 


ſponges the places where the veſſels are 
moſt numerous. Purgatives are danger - 


ous before the criſis, but clyſters may be 


uſed made of milk, honey, and a little 
nitre. After the criſis, which is known 
by the ſediment of the urine, laxatives 
made with tamarinds, manna, rhübarb, 


raiſins, or cream of tartar, are neceſſary. 


If a phrenſy happen, cauſe bleeding of the 


noſe, by thruſting up a ſtraw, or with a 


ſcarifying knife: - uſe alſo frictions of the 
feet and legs, with hot cloths, | - - + 

Catarrbal FEVER may be reckoned in the 

claſs of flow fevers, which, in the be⸗ 
ginning, is attended with a catarrh, 2 


cory za, cough, hoarſeneſs, &c. Theſe 
fevers are moſt commonly gentle and 
flow by day - time, generally ſomewhat 


worſe in the evenings: they are attend - 
ed with a great wearineſs of the limbs, 
the ſymptoms continue with an increafe 
of the coryza and cough, until the diſ- 


temper ariſes to its higheſt pitch, when 


the matter of the catarrh is 1ipened, and 
the mucus, becoming thicker, is diſ- 
charged, and the fever ceaſes: the ſeat 


of this diſtemper is in the conglobate 


glands, | 

In a catarrhal fever a decoction of ſaſſa - 
fras wood is convenient, with liquorice 
roots and raiſins, on account of 
acrimony of the humours. Alſo the ex- 


— 


preſſed juice of turnips, with a little ſu- 


gar; volatiles, and ſudorifics, a ſolution 
of gum ammoniac; and for the further 


CATAR RH. © 
_ Colliquative FEVER is that in which the 
body is much emaciated; and conſumed 
in a ſhort ſpace of time, the {ſolid parts, 
and the fat itſelf waſted, ſometimes by 
25 I | | a diar- 


treatment of this diſorder, ſee the article 
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n diartheaa, ſometimes by ſweat, by urine, 
or by feveriſh heats alone, without any 
ſenſible diſcharge. A colliquative fever 
is obſerved to accompany a cancer of 
"the breaſt, with a diarrhoea. '1 See” the 
articles Dix#zR6OEA, DiaBETES, Can- 
cer, Se. LA 
For this Uiſeaſe, emulſions of almonds, 
and of the four cold ſeeds, as alſo aſs's, 
tes, or woman's milk, are proper 
Bibs milk with the juice of — 
ereſſes; chicken broth, broth made of 
river crabs, or wood ſnails bruiſed. 


Continual FuvVz, the ſame with ſynochus. 


SBoe the article SYNocavus. 


Diary Fave, the | fame with ephemera. 


See the article EPHEMERA. - 
idemic'EEveR. See EPIDEMIC, 
five FEVER. See the articles M1L1- 
ARY Fever, ERYSIPELAS, Sc. . 
Gaol, camp, or beſpital FEVER. See the 
article HoSPITAL FEVER. © 
Heftic FEVER, | See HECT1C Fever, 
pehendriac FEVER, or- PASSION, See 
 HYPOCHONDRIAC PASSION, 
ory FEVER. See the article Ix- 
FLAMMATORY. 
Jntermitting FEVER. See INTERMITTING, 
OTIDIAN, TERTIAN, &c. 


Mal:gnant FEVER, See the articles Ma- 


LIGNANT, "PETECHTZ, "HOSPITAL 
Fx, and MiILI ART Fever, 
Meſenteric FEVER. See MESENT ERIC. 
Meiliary FEVER. See MiLilaky. 
Milk Fever, See the article MIL. 
Nerweus Fever, at firſt, affects the patient 
with a ſlight, tranſient chilneſs, ſeveral 


_ times in a day ; alſo with uncertain fluſhes 


© of heat, a liſtleſneſs, laſſitude, and wea- 
rĩineſs. 
The patient has a drineſs of the lips 
and tongue, without any conſiderable 
thirſt: they have frequent nauſeas, with 
reaching to vomit, but little brought up: 
the breathing is difficult by intervals, and 
eſpecially towards night: there is an ex- 


acerbation of the ſymptoms, with a low, 


quick, and unuſual pulſe: the urine is 
pale, and made often, and ſuddenly ; a 


torpor or obtuſe pain; and coldneſs often 


affect the hind part of the head, or a 
heavy pain is felt along the coronary ſu- 

ture. The pulſe is very remarkable in 
this diſeaſe; * it is generally low, quick 
and unequal. © 
_ Gilchriſt makes this ſtate previous to the 

fever, and ſays, that for a fortnight, or 
three weeks, before they are laid down, 
they ſhall be low-ſpirited, inappetent, 
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involuntarily, and ſeel unexpreſſible diſ- 
order, accompanied with fear, concern, 
and dejection, and perhaps ſlight alie- 
nations of mind. The ſame author ſays, 
that this diſorder is frequently oceaſoned 
by people expoſing themſelves indiſcret- 
ly to the ſun, or by being fatigued in it; 
by eating largely of fruit, or drinking 
bad wine; or by deing long under a 
courſe of anxiety, care, fear, diſcourage - 
ment, and other enervating paſſions, to- 
gether with irregularities 2 diet, Sc. It 
commonly attacks people of weak nerves, 
and a lax habit of body, and is oecafion- 
ed by an acrimony that gives an univer- 
ſal ſtimulus. bn 
The cure is to be performed with gentle 
volatile medicines of the cordĩal and dia · 
phoretie kind, in order to promote per- 
ſpiration, by the application of bliſters, 
and by a proper regimen. and method of 
diet. In the beginning a gentle emetic 
may be given, or a ſmall doſe of rhubarb; 
when it has continued long, bleeding 
and ſweating is very prejudicial. In giv- 
ing the diaphoretic, we ſhould always 
have regard to the urine, for if that from 
being pale, gradually heightens to an 
amber colour, we are right in our doſe, 
_ eſpecially if, in bed, a gentle dew or 
moiſture comes on, without a reſtleſneſs, 
A little chicken broth is of ſervice, both as 
food and phyſic, eſpecially. towards the 
decline of the diſorder. Alſo, thin jel- 
lies of hartſhorn, ſago, panado, adding 
a little wine to them; at this time alſo, if 
the ſweats are copious and weakening, 
it is proper to give ſmall doſes of the 
tindture of the bark, with ſaffron and 
ſnake- root, interpoſing now and then a 
doſe of rhubatb, to carry off the putrid 
colluvies. | | 83. 
Peripneumonic FEVER, See the article PE- 
Peſlilential FRVIER. See Pl Aus. 
Petechial Fever. See the articles PETE - 
CHIZX and MALIGNANT. . 
Pituitous FEvER, the ſame with catarrhal 
pra. 7 | Mor 
Scarlet FEVER, See SCARLEP, ” 
Scorbutic FEVER, See SCURVY. 
Shw FEVER, much reſembles the heftic 
fever, but has milder ſymptoms, and a 
gentler heat than the hectic. See the 
article HECTIC. | 
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This fever is attended with + profuſe 
ſweats after ſleeping z after which, and 
before noon, the pulſe is natural, as in 
the bectie ; but there is not ſuch a want of 


- appetite, nor ————___ 
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| eſs bf ch y noe Cuch div rol 
urine, nor ſuch danger; as in the hectic. 

The cauſe of a flow fever lies moſtly in 
the fluid. It ariſes from obſtinate in- 
termittent, or continual ſevers; from 


9 


e ſkin; nor ſuch dark coloured 


the mall - pox and menſles 7 from pro- 


fuſe heemorrhages; from long diarrhceas, 


dyſenteriesz from an exceſſive ſalivation, 


gonorrhoœa, or fluor albus; from care, 
watching, intenſe ſtudy, hard, continual 
labour, inordinate coition, or the abuſe 
of ſpirituous liquors. In the cure of 
this diſeaſe reſpect muſt always be had to 
the cauſe. If it proceeds from crudities, 


it is. known by a languid feebleneſs, in- 
ternal heat, propenſity to ſweat, eſpecially 


in the balls of the bands, and ſoles of 
the feet; in which caſe the ſtomach and 


parts adjacent muſt be. cleanſed from the 


 ſordes by a gentle vomrt of ipecacuanha. 


After the alimentary canal is cleanſed, 


you muſt proceed to analeptics and ſto- 
- machics.  .. » | 8% 6 
If the diſorder is in the hypochondtia, 
when the patient is plethoric, cacochy- 


mieal, cacheRical, or ſcorbutical, or the 
menſes or hemorrhoidal evacuations are 
ſtopped, and occaſion this diſorder; or, 


if it proceeds from voraciouſneſs, or bad 


diet, or the abuſe of ſpirituous liquors, 


then endeavours muſt- be made to free 
the liver, ſpleen, and meſentery, and 
its veſſels and glands from obſtructions: 
for this purpoſe: mineral waters are pro · 


per; as are alſo the thermæ, or hot bath 
waters. Where theſe cannot be had a de- 
coction of thin veal broth; with the roots 
of ſuccory, fennel, aſparagus, dog-graſs, 
and viper's graſs, are proper; drinking 
a quart a day for ſome weeks; and be- 


fore it ſome preparations of Neel, as the 
tincture 1 


ſteel, or of martial flowers. 
If from an eroſion of the ſtomach and 
bowels, all ſharp, ſalt, and ſtimulating 
things are as bad as poiſon, In this caſe 


a a decoQtion of ſaſſafras, and the bark of 


eleutherius- in milk, as alſo chamomile 
flowers, and the tops of yarrow,- drank 
about a quart a day; are of great uſe: 
as are alſo.the root of marſh mallows, or 


rice boiled in milk; or gum dragant, 


diſſolved in water. | 
If from the loſs of. neceſſary fluids, and 
want of ſtrength, then it-may be termed 
a colliquative fever, and muſt: be treated 
as already directed in the treatment of 
that fever, above, = 


If it proceeds from the abuſe: of ſpiritu- 


. ous: liquors, all heating liquors. ſhould 


be avoided, as alſo analeptics and fio- 
2 Vor. II. : A \ 
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ſuccory root, red poppy flowers, and 
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ſome ſtibiated nitre. 


If this fever 3 from” a ſuppreſſion : 
es, it requires immediate 
bleeding in the foot, and reſolvent de- 


of the men 


coctions of ſuccory · roots, leaves of ſows 


. thiſtles, daiſies, and elder. flowers, for- 
bearing all ſtrong emmenagogues. 


If from a maraſmus ſenilis, and that the 


tient has been addicted to a 1 


inactive life, his appetite remaining goods 
and has omitted accuſtomary bleeding, or 
the ſpontaneous evacuations of blood are 


ceaſed, bleeding is indicated, and whole- 


ſome diluters muſt be freely drank, ab- 
' Raining from food of too plentiful nou- 


2 riſhment, and uſing convenient exerciſe 3 


but if the diſorder proceeds from a plenty 


of impure ſalt ſerum, not ſecreted through 


the ſkin, or otherwiſe, the ſordes muſt be 
carried off by gentle laxatives of mannag 
rhubarb and raiſins, and the roſcid juices 


* 
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muſt be renewed by jellies and aſſes milk. 
ochus FEVER, See SYNOCHUS., 


ellow FEVER, See the article Biliovs 
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FEVERS of children are all owing to acidity, 
the primary cauſe of all the diſorders 


that affect them; and the whole cure de- 


pends upon vanquiſhing that enemy. 


his is to be done two ways ; the firſt 


is to prepare'the acidity, and render it 


fit for expulſion z and then to A 55 it 


away by ſuitable evacuants. 


o pre- 


pare the acid does not require ſudorifics, 


but abſorbents; and though theſe.are nu; 
merous, the powder of crab's claws is 
the chief. e to ſome may ſeem 
dangerous, but? 


ydenham has ſhewy us, 
that it is ſafe and ſalutary in the fevers of 


adults, inſomuch that he depends entirely 
upon it for the cure of the epidemic 


- winter-fever ; and it has been found of 


excellent uſe in the ſevers of children. 


| ariſing from putrid humòurs, 
- ſcribe about ſix grains of æthiops mi- 
neral the night before the purge, in a 


They. recommend in this caſe a pearl 
julep, made by adding a dram of pre · 


pared pearls to two ounces of the ſimple 
waters, and two drams of the com- 
| pond 3 the doſe. is three ſpoonfulss 


hen there is any unuſual ſymptoms 
they pre · 


_ ſmall ſpoonful of any agreeable ſyrup. 


Aſter the purge, the teſtaceous powders 


are to be given three or font tines in 


. peated. b 


twenty - ſour hours for wwe days and 
nights, and then the purge is to be re- 


NEVER. 
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FEVERFEW, the engliſh name of a plant, 
called by botaniſts matricaria, See the 
article MATRICAAÄiIxLkt 
Baftard-FevERFEW. See PAR THENIU . 
FEVERSH AM, a port- town of Kent, and 
one of the cinqueports. See the article 
. CINQUEPORT. .. , | 4, 
It ſtands ſeven miles weſt of Canterbury, 
FEUILLANs, an order of bare-footed 
- monks, who obſerve the ſame rules with 
the bernardines. See BERNARDINES.: 
FEUILLE p sci, among the french he- 
ralds, imports. that an ordinary, as a 
feſſe or a pale, is indented only on one 
fide; ſo called on account of its reſem- 
/ 8 a ſaw - blade, as the words fig- 
nity. a * | By 
FEVILLEA, in botany, a genus of the 
monoecia ſyngeneſia claſs of plants, the 
flower of which is monopetalous, divided 
into five ſegments at the limb, and rotat- 
ed: the fruit is a very long fleſhy berry, 
with a hard rind, and containing com- 
. preſſed orbicular ſeeds, It is called by 
lumier, abandiroba. 
FEURS, a town of France, fituated on the 


river Loyre, twenty-ſeven miles weſt of 
_ Lyons, 


FEWEL, or FueL. See the article Fugr.. 


FEZ, the capital of the empire of Fez and 

i Morocco, in Africa: welt longitude 6, 

north latitude 33% 30. yg 

It is a large and populons city, and the 

ulual reſidence of the emperor. Ste the 
article Mokocco. | 0 

FIASCONE, a city and biſhop's ſee of 


Italy, about twelve miles ſouth of Or- 


. vietto, | 5 3 | ; 
FIAT, in law, a ſhort order or warrant 
ſigned by a judge, for making out and 

allowing certain proceſſes. 127 zent 
Har jus rrria, is where the king, on a 
petition to him for his warrant to bring a 
- writ of error in parliament, writes on the 
top of it fiat juſtitia, let juſtice be dune; 


upon which the -writ of error is made 


Out. 1 a is 1 
FIBER, 'the beaver, in zoology, is made, 
by Linnæus, a ſpecies: of caſtor, See 
the article CasToR, W 
FIBRARLE, a claſs of foſſils, naturally 
and eſſentially ſimple, not inflammable 
nor ſoluble in water, and compoſed of pa · 
| rallel fibres, ſome ſhorter, others longer; 
_ . their external appearance being bright, 
and in ſome degree tranſparent : add. to 
this, that they never give fire with ſteel, 
nor ferment with, or are ſoluble in acid 
To this claſs belong the aſbeſtus, amian- 
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FIBRE, in anatomy, a perfectly ſimple bo- 
dy, or at leaſt as fimple as any thing in 
the human ſtructure ; being fine and ſlen- 

der like a thread, and ſerving to form 
other parts. Hence ſome fibres are hard, 
as the bony ones; and others ſoft, as 
thoſe deſtined for the formation of all the 
other parts. e 
The fibres are divided alſo, according to 
their ſituation, into ſuch as are ſtraight, 
oblique, tranſverſe, annual, and ſpiral ; 


being found arranged in all theſe di- 


rections, in different parts of the bo- 
dy, for an account of. which ſee Bone, 
MusSCLE, NERVE, ARTERY, VEIN, &q 
F1BRE is alſo uſed to denote. the ſlender fila- 
ments which compoſe other bodies, whe- 
ther animal, vegetable, or mineral; but 
more eſpecially, the capillary roots of 
plants. See PLANT, Wood, c. 
FIBRILLA, a term ſometimes uſed for a 
very minute or ſlender fibre. | 


| FIBROSE, ſomething conſiſting of fibres, 


as the roots of plants. Seg ROOF. 
FIBULA, in anatomy, the outer and 
ſmaller bone of the leg, called alſo perone. 
It is nearly of a triangular figure, and 
ſtands parallel to, but diſtant from the 
tibia, or inner bone of the leg. Its upper 
extremity does not reach to the os femoris, 
but is only joined to the external fide of 
the tibia z and its lower extremity, called 
malleolus externus, concurs in the ar- 
ticulation of the tarſus, which its emi- 
nence ſerves to ſtrengthen, by rendering 
a luxation leſs eaſy. It has no particular 
motion of its own, but wholly follows 
that of the tihia. 4 | 


Fraftures of the FiBULA, N Ses the article 


FRACTURE; | 

Luxation of the FinBULa. Sometimes the 
fibula is ſeparated by external violence 
from the thigh- bone, and is then diſtorted 
either upwards or downwards; this ge- 
nerally happens, when the foot has been 


luxated outwards. Whenever this 'hap- | 


| pens; the bone is to be firſt reſtored to its 
natural place, and then properly bound 
up, and left to the aſſiſtance of nature 

and reſt, till it be grown firm again to 
the tibia and leg. Heiſter directs, that 


the patient, in this and the like caſes, be 


- always ſtrictly cautioned not to uſe or 
bear any ſtreſ upon the diſordered leg 
too ſoon; the conſequence af which may 
be worſe than the firſt mis fortune. For 
|; _ reſt of the treatment, ſee the article 
niet 
FIBU. 


| NE! | * * , 
thus, tricherig, and lachnides, See-the 
articles As BEST Us, AMIANTHUS, Ge. 
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FIBUL. Us, a+ muſcle of the leg, more 


uſually called pexonzug, See PERON Rus. 
FICARIA, in batany, the name by which 


Dillenius calls a ies of ranunculus, 


called by Boerhaave chelidonium minus. 


. See the article RANUNCULUS. 
FICEDULA, in ornithology, a name given 
to ſeveral ſpecies of motacilla, particular- 
ly the brown kind, with a ſpotted breaſt, 
and white belly. See MOTACILLA. 
FICHE/, or FiTCcae't, in heraldry. See 
the article FiTCHEe't. _- 
FICOIDES, a name given to ſeveral diſtinct 
plants, as the meſembryanthemum, muſa, 
and opuntia. See article MESEM- 
BRYANTHEMUM, Se. 
FICTION. See the article FABLE.. 
FICUS, the FIG-TREE, in botany, a genus 
of the cryptogamia claſs of plants, pro - 
ducing male and female flowers ſeparate, 
neither of which have any flower- leaves: 


the ſtamina are three ſetaceous filaments, 


of the length of the cup; and the fruit 
is large, fleſhy, and of a turbinated fi- 
gure; being properly nothing but the 
common calyx or cup of the fructification. 
See the article Fic, + e 
FI DA, a town on the ſlave- coaſt of Gui- 
neat caſt long. 37, and north lat. 6“. 
FIDD, in the ſea- language, an iron, or 
wooden pin, to ſplice and faſten ropes 
together. It is made taper-wiſe, and 
| ſharp at one end. The pin in the heel of 
the top-maſt, which bears upon the cheſſe · 
trees, is likewiſe called a fidd. 


FidD-HAMMER, one whoſe handle is a fidd, > 


or made taper-wiſe, . _- | 
FIDDLE, or ViOLIN, See VIOLIN, 
FIDE jussox, among civilians, the fame 
with a ſurety. See the article SURETY, 
FIDEI couuissun, in roman antiquity, 
an eſtate left in truſt with one perſon, for 
the uſe of another, See TRUSTEE, 
FIDICINALES, muſcles of the fingers, 
. otherwiſe salled lumbricales. See the ar- 
ticle LuussIic al. 
FIEF, or Fes. See the article FEE. 
FIELD, campus, in agrieulture, a piece of 
ground incl 
Rure. 
he ſquare contents, or ſuperficies, of a 
field may be eaſily found, by the rules of 
ſurveying, See SURVEYING 
FigL p, in antiquity, the ſame with campus. 
See the article Caurus. 8 
Fixzp, in heraldry, is the whole ſurface 
of the ſhield, or the continent, ſo called 
| becauſe it containeth thoſe atchievements 
antiently acquired in the field of battle, 
It is the ground .on- which the colours, 


whether for tillage or | | 
FIERI FACIAS, in law, a writ that lies 
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| bearings, metals, furs, charges, &c. are 
| repreſented. Among the modern heralds, 
field is leſs frequently uſed in blazonin 
than ſhield or eſcutcheon. See the article 
SHIELD, Sc. 8 f 

FiELD, in a military Tenſe, denotes the 

place where a battle was fought. 

Cloſe FIELD was antiently a place railed in 
with a barrier, for the performance of 
juſts and tournaments. |; 

F1ELD, among painters, is more uſually 

called ground. See the article GROUND. 

FiELD-BOOK, in ſurveying, that. wherein 
the angles, ſtations, diſtances, Sc. are 
ſet down. See SURVEYING, ; 

FiELD-COLOURS, in war, are ſmall flags 
of about a foot and a half ſquare, which 
are carried along with the quarter-mafler 
general, for marking out the ground for 
the ſquadrons and battalions. EEE 

FiELD-FARE, in ornithology, the engliſh 
name of the variegated turdus, with a 


huoary head. See the article TuRDus, 


It is larger than the common black- bird, 
and with us is a bird of paſſage, coming 
over in great numbers in winter. See 
plate XCVII, fig. 4. | 
FrELD-FORT, in fortification. See Foa r. 
F1ELD-OFFICERS, in the art of war. See 
the article OFFICER. 
FIELD-PIECES, (mall cannons, from three 
to twelve pounders, carried along with an. 
army in the field. See CANNON, 
FiELD-8TAFF, a weapon carried by the 
gunners, about the length of a halbert, 
with a ſpear at the end; having on each 
fide, ears ſcrewed on, like the cock of a 
match-lock, where the gunners ſcrew in 
lighted matches, when they are upon 
command; and then the field - ſtaffs are 
ſaid to be armed. «AMES 1 225 
FigLD-WORKS, in fortification, are thoſe 
thrown up by an army in beſieging a 
fortreſs, or by the beſieged to defend the 
place. Such are the fortifications' of 
camps, highways, Sc. | 
Elyfan FiELDs, See ELVYsIunn 
FIERENZUOLO, a town of Italy, ten 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Placentia, <a 
where a perſon has recovered judgment 
for debt or damages in the king's courts 
againſt one, by which the ſheriff is com- 
- manded to levy the debt and damages 
on the defendant's goods and chattels. 
This writ muſt be ſued out within a 
year and a day after the judgment ob- 
tained, and where two fieri facias's a- 
gainſt one are delivered to the 
ſheriff the ſame day, he ought to exe- 
753 | 9 cute 
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- eute that firſt which was firſt delivered; 
but if he executes. the laſt firſt, the exe- 
cution will be good, though the other 
party in ſuch caſe may have an action 
againſt him. 5 
FIFE, in muſic, is a ſort of wind inſtru - 
ment, being a ſmall pipe. * 
Firs, in geography, a county of Scotland, 
bounded by the Frith of Tay on the 
north; by the German ſea on the eaſt; 
by the Frith of Forth on the ſouth, 
and by Menteeth and Sterling on the 
weſt, +. 4 
FIFE-RAILS, in a ſhip, are thoſe that are 
placed on baniſters, on each fide of the 
top of the poop, and ſo along with hances 
or falls, | $63 
They reach down to the quarter-decks, 
and to the ſtair of the gang-way. 
FIFTEENTH, an antient tribute or tax 
laid upon cities, boroughs, Cc. through 
all England, and fo termed becauſe it 
amounted to a fifteenth part of what 
each city or town had been valued at; 
or it was a fifteenth of every man's per- 
ſona] eſtate according to a reaſonable va- 
luation. In Doomſday book, there are 
certain rates mentioned for levying this 
tribute yearly ; but ſince, any fuch tax 
cannot be levied but by parliament. 
FIFTH, in muſic, one of the harmonical 
intervals or concords. See the article 
INTERVAL. | | 
The fifth is the ſecond in order of the 
concords, the ratio of the chord that af- 
fords it is 3: 2. See the articles CRORD 
and CONCORD, | 
It is called a fifth, as containing five terms 
os ſounds between its extremes, and four 
degrees, ſo that in the natural ſcale of 
muſic, it comes in the fifth place or or- 
der from the fundamental, The anti- 
gents called this fifth diapente. The im- 
perfect and defective fifth called by the 
antients ſemi-diapente is leſs than the 
fifth by a leſſer ſemitone. See the articles 
D1iaPENTE, SEMITONE, Se. | 
FIG, the fruit of the ficus, or tig · tree. See 
* article Ficus. ZE 
igs, as well freſh as when dry, arg 
wry wholeſome food : they are nutritive 
and emollient: they are good alſo in the 
diſorders of the breaſt and lungs; but 
it is to be obſerved, that a too free uſe 
of them has ſometimes brought on ob- 
ſtructions of the viſcera, which are very 
common complaints alſo where they are 
eaten as food, as they are with, bread by 
the poor people in many parts of the 
"Levant, They are frequently made 


. 


- ingredients in our pectoral d 
and are by ſome greatly recommend 
againſt nephritie complaints. They a1 
much uſed externally” by way of cata- 

| — either roaſted or boiled in milk, 
or the ripening of tumours, and for 


eaſing the pain of the piles. Figs ſhould 
be F pI g 


oſen large, of a pale browniſh 
colour, ſoft and mellow, heavy, and 
when broken, with the pulpy ſubſtance 
yellowiſh and ſweet, and of a ſoft gluti- 
nous texture. 6-1-4 


Figs the -hundred weight : pay on impor- 


tation 98, 678 8d. the drawback on ex- 


portation is 88. gd. at the rate of 61. the 
hundred weight. | | 


Fic, in farriery, a ſort of wart on the 


fiuſh, and ſometimes all over the bedy 
of a horſe. The figs that appear off the 
fruſh or ſole make an evacuation of ma- 
lignant ſtinking humours that are wery 
hard to cure. | 


FiG-SHELT,, a ſpecies of dolium. gee the 


article Dol tun. 

FicwoRT, a plant called by the botaniſts 
ſerophularia. See SCROPHULARIA. 

Indian FIG. 8 Orud ria. 

Infernal Fic. e N ARGEMONE, 

Marygold Ft. See MESEMBRYANTHEs 
MUM. | 

Pbaraob's FiG6. See the article Musa, 

FIGHT), or $2a-FicHT. See BATTLE, 

Running-FiGuT, that in which the enemy 
are continually chaſed. : | 

FiGHTs, in a ſhip, are the waſte clothes 
hung round about a ſhip" in a fight, to 
keep the men from being ſeen by the 
enemy. ; | 

Cloſe FicuTs, the bulk - heads, fore and 
aft the ſhip, put up for the men to ſtand 

| ſecure behind in caſe of boarding, and 
fire upon the enemy, 3 

FIGHTWITE, a foe er mul&t for fight» 
ing or creating a quarrel. | 

FIGUERRE, a town of Catalonia in 
Spain, ten miles weſt of Roſes. | 

FIGURAL, FiGuRaTE, or FIGURA- 
TIVE, a term applied to whatever is ex- 
preſſed by obſcure reſemblances. The 
word is chiefly applied to the types and 
myſteries of the moſaic law ; as alſo to 
any expreſſion which is not taken in its 
primary and literal ſenſe. 

FiGURAL, or FIGURATE NUMBERS, are 
ſuch as do or may repreſent ſome geo 
metrical figure in relation to which 
they are always conſidered, as triangular 
numbers, pentagonal numbers, pyra- 
midal numbers, Sc. | | 
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' * the fame with wht is otherwiſe called 

charzReriſtic,” See CHARACTERISTIC. 
FroutaTiVE COUNTERPOINT, in muſic; 
is that rein there is à mixture of 


diſcords along with the concord. See the 


article COUNTERPOINT, © © 
The French call it ſuppoſition, becauſe 


the tranſient diſcords ſuppoſe a concord 


Immediately following, See the article 

— SuyPosSITION, . 

FiGcuRATIVE DESCANT, in muſic, See 
the article DESCANT. _ * * 

FIGURE, in phyſics, expreſſes the ſurface 

or terminating extremities of any body; 
and conſidered as a property of body af- 
fecting our ſenſes, is defined a quality 
which may be perceived by two of the 
outward ſenſes, Thus a table is known 
to be ſquare by the fight, and by the 
touch, The ſchoolmen therefore diſpute 
whether or no the quality of yrs be 
the ſame with that of form, Boethius 
affirms, that figure ought to be 'predi- 
cated of inanimate bodies, and form of 

animate : others again extend form toall 
natural bodies, and figure to all artificial 
ones: in the ex of others, form and 
figure are applied to all forts of bodies, 
but not in all relations. If only the 
bare circumference or cireumſcription be 
conſidered, they call it figure; but if 
the circumference be conſidered as endued 
with colour, then they call it form, See 
the article FORM. £ 

FiGURES, in arithmetic, are certain cha- 
raters whereby we denote any number 
which may be expreſſed by any com- 
bination of the nine digits, &c, See the 
article DIG1T, | 


FIGURE, in architecture, and ſculpture ſig· 


nifies the repreſentation of things made in 
ſolid matter, as ſtatues, Sc. Daviler ob- 
| ſerves, that thoſe repreſentations of human 
bodies ſitting, as popes, or kneeling, as 
on monuments, or lying as river- gods, 


Sc. are more properly called figures than 


ſtatues. 

Ficunx, in aftrology, a deſcription of the 
diſpoſition of the heavens at à certain 
hour, in which the places of the planets 
and ſtars are marked in a figure of twelve 
triangles, called heuſes, See Housg. 

FicuRE, in conic ſections, according to 
Apollonius, is the rectangle made under 
the latus retum and tranſverſum in the 
hyperbola and ellipfis. 

FicurE of the diameter; the reQtangle 

under any diameter, and its proper 
parameter is, in the ellipſis and hyper- 


bon, called the figure of that diameter. 
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Fick, among divines, is uſed for (bo 
myſteries er certain types. 
See the arti 5 , 


article TYPE. 4s 
FicvRe, in dancing, denotes the ſe 


ſteps whith the dancer. makes in order 5 


© fain figures on the floor. 


Fieukz, in fortification, the lan of any 


- fortified” place, or the interior polygons 


"which, when the fides and angles are 
equal, is called a regular, and when un- 


equal, an irregular figure. 
FiGuRE, in geometry, the ſuperficies in» 


cluded between one or more lines, is 
denominated either rectilinear, curvi- 


linear, or mixt, according as the ex- 


tremities are bounded by right lines, 

curve lines, or both, See the articles 
RECTILINEAR, Sc. wn Oh 

Equilateral Ficukk. See EQUILATERAL. 

Circumſcribed FIGURE, See CIRCUMSCRI- 
BED. | 


Inſcribed Ficukz. See INSCRIBED. © 
Similar FiGURE, Sc. See SIMILAR, Oc. 
F1GURE, in the higher geometry, a term 

applied to three mechanical curves, ball- 


ed the figure of the ſecants, figure af the 
ſines, figure of the tangents, | 
FicuRE of the ſecants, is generated thus. 
Let PQ (plate XCVIII. fig. x. n“ 1.) be 
a tangent to the circle QSO, and an in- 
finite right line PO R revolve about the 
center O, cutting the circle in 8, and the 
tangent in P: then if upon the infinite baſe, 


or abſciſſal line AK (ibid. no 2.) be ta- 


ken the point A, and afterwards, the 
abſciſs A B be taken upon the ſame al- 
ways equal to the circular arch Qs, and 
the correſpondent ordinate B C at right 
angles to it, be equal to the ſecant OP 
of that arch, and moves along AK ; by 
this motion the extremity C of that or- 
dinate will deſcribe the curve E D C cal. 
led the figure of the ſecants. 

This curve conſiſts of an infinite number 
of ſuch parts, of which E D C is one; 


having an infinite number of parallel 
aſymptotes FG, HI, L K, drawn at diſ- 


tances from one another, each equal to 
half the circumference of the circle Q'S O, 
which parts alternately fall below and 
above the abſciſſal line AK; the leaſt 
ordinates being @ d, or AD, each equal to 
the radius QO of the circle. The qua- 
drature of the ſpace ADCB will give 
the meridional parts for a given latitude 
in Mercator's chart. See the article Mg- 
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FicuRe of the fines, is geherated much after 
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the fame manner as the fi 


and cadence, confidered as they mark cer- 
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fine of the cor 
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of being its ſecant, as OP. 
confifts of an infinite number of parts, 
fach as A CG, alternately rifg above 
and falling below the abſciſſal line A I, 
- "which in reality make but one continued 
© Infinite ſerpentine line. Any ſpace 
"ABC of this” curve is ſquarable. See 
farther in Philoſ. Tranſ. n® 337. 


8 Frcunk of the tangents is generated like 


” the figure of the ſecants, with. this dif- 
© erence, that the ordinate BC (ibid. no 4.) 


is here equal to the tangent QP of the 


arch O8, to which the abſciſs AB is equal; 
* the curve confiſting of an infinite number 
of ſuch parts, of which E AD is one, and 
' having a like number of parallel aſymp- 


totes at equal diftances from each other. 


Ficp xk, in grammar, a deviation from 
the natural rules of etymology, ſyntax 


© and proſody, either for brevity, elegance 


> or harmony. : 

Figure in etymology, or figure of words, 
3s generally called metaplatmus. See the 
article METAPLASMUS. _ 

Figures in ſyntax, or figures of ſentences, 
are reduced to four kinds, viz. Ellipſis, 
pleonaſmns, enallage, and hyperbaton ; 
and the figures in proſody are theſe fix, 
fynalæpha, ecthlipls, ſynæreſis, dizrefis, 

- ſyſtole and. diaſtole. See each of theſe 
under its proper head, 

FiGuRe, in heraldry, a bearing in a ſhield 
repreſenting a human face, as a ſun, a 

wind, an angel, Sc. 


| Ficuny, in logic, denotes a certain order 


and diſpoſition of the middle term in 
any ſyllogiſm. | | 
Figures are fourfold, 1. When the mid- 
dle ter u is the ſubject of the major pro- 
poſition, and the predicate of the minor, 
we have what is called the firſt figure. 
2. When the middle term is the predi- 
cate of both the premiſſes, the ſyllogiſm 
is (aid to be in the ſecond figure, oF If 
the middle term is the ſubject of the 
two premiſſes, the ſyllogiſm is in the 
third figure; and laſtly, by making it 
the derten of the major, and ſubject 
of the minor, we obtain yllogyms in 
the fourth figure. Each of theſe figures 


has a determinata number of moods, in- 
_ cluding all the pour ways in which 
© propolitions differing in quantity or 

quality can be combined, according to 
anf diſpolition of the middle term, in 


; 1 : 2 [ | | | 5 ; : . * or I : 
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| nts, the difference. bei 8 order 
1 ordinate B C (ibid. 5 
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order to arciye at a juſt concluſion. . bee 
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1GURE, in painting and deſigniog, denot 
the lines and colours TS — — 
preſentation of any animal, but. more 

particularly, of à human E 
Thus a painting is ſaid to be full of 
figures, when there are abundance of 

repreſentations of men; and a land 

is ſaid to be without figures, when there 

is nothing but trees, plants, moun- 

ning TS: oe fort tas wo | 
Haves, ip 8 is 22 peaks 

ing different from the ordinary and plain 
way, and more emphatical —— 

a paſſion, or containing a beauty. 

Figures, therefore, are highly ſerviceable 

to clear difficult truths, to make a ſtyle 
pleaſant and pathetical, and to awaken 

and fix attention. But as, in order to 
obtain. theſe ends, they are to be uſed 
with prudence and caution, the follow- 
ing directions ought to be obſerved. 2. Let 
the diſcourſe always be founded on na- 
ture and ſenſe, ſupported wich ſtrong 
reaſon and proof, and then add the or- 
naments and heightenings of figures; 
or a man of clear underſtanding will 
deſpiſe the flouriſh of ſigures without 
ſenſe, and pomp of words that wants 
truth and ſubſtance of things. 2. Be 
ſparing in the uſe of figures, A paſſion 
ſcribed in a multitude of words, and 
carried on to a diſproportionate length, 
fails of the end propoſed, and tires in- 
' ſtead of pleaſing. 3. Figures myſt not 
be over adorned, nor affectedly laboured, 
and ranged into new and ſcrupulous 
periods; for by affectation and ſhew 
of art, the orator betrays, and expoſes 
himſelf, and it is apparent, that he is 
rather ambitious to ſet off his parts and 
wit, than to expreſs his ſincere concern 

and paſſion. L 

The principal and moſt moving figures 

are exclamation, deubting, correction, 

omiſſion, apoſtrophe, ſuſpenſion, preven- 
tion, conceſſion, repetition, periphraſis, 
exaggeration, climax, compariſon, pro- 
ſopopceia, tranſition, ſentence, epipho- 
nema, &c, See each of theſe under its 
proper head, 
FIGURED, in general, ſomething marked 
with figures. See the article FiGURE. 
he term figured is chiefly applied to 
uffs, whereon the figures of flowers, 
and the like are either wrought, or 
ſtamped. See the articles STUFF, WEav- 

ING, VELVET, Sc. : 

FIGURED sronge, in natural nag. 
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| hardens into theſe figures, and incom- metal, Sr. in order to-ſmooth, poliſh, 
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Moſer ſound in che hape of halle, 6c This be the Teaſt Torr of mal nut, aud - 


' FILACER, or FAR. See FrLAZZNX. but it is hard to digeſt They — . 

FILAMENT; inphyfiology and anatomy, ever worthy” of being 'propagate@* 1 

denotes much the ſame as fibre. er the orchards and gardens ; which is dene 3 

_ + article Finn 0k gt 9 x 'owing-them in February. e " .; 

FiLAMENTS, among botaniſts isparticu- In order” to preſerve them good, they * f 

luarly uſech for the ſtamina. See ST AUMA. ſhould be kept in ſand, in a moiſt cellar, . + 2 

FIL ANDERS, in falconry, 2 diſeaſe in where the vermin cannet come at then 4 

"hawks, &c. conftiing rol” filaments,. or to deſtroy them: the external air ould 1 

ſtrings of blood, coagulated y and oc= not be kept from them, for this would by 
cCaſioned by 2 violent rupture of ſome - oecaſion their turning mouldwʒ 

» vein, by which the blood, extravaſating, FILE, among mechanics, tool uſed in 


modes the reins} hips, Sc. 


7 hy . ena ct - 5 2 
FiLANDERS/. are alſo worms as ſmall as This inſtrument is of iron, or forged 
thread, and abopt an inch long, that ſteel, cut in little furfows, Wirn » & - 
lie wrapt up in a thin ſkin; or net, near and à mallet, this and that way, arid of = 
the reins of an hawk, apart from either this or that depth, according te the grain 
gut or gorge. dr tauth required. Aſter cutting the file, 
Bis malady is known by "the hawk's | it muſt be tempered with a compoſition” 
vertyy” by ruffling her tail; by her of chimney ſoot, very hard and dry, di- 
training the fiſt, or perch, with her luted, and wrought up with vrine,' W- 
pounces ; and laſtly, by croaking in the negar, and ſalt; the whole being redu- 
night, when the filanders prick her. ced to the conſiſtence of muſtard,” Tem- 
The diſeaſe proceeds from bad food, pering the files conſiſts in rubbing them 
and muſt be remedied in time, to pre- over with this compoſition, and cover- 
vent its ſpreading over the whole body, ing them in loam; after which they ate 
and deſtroying the bird. Theſe miſt put in a charcoal fire, and taken out by 
not be killed as other worms are, for that time they have acquired a cherry 
fear of impoſthumes from their corrup- coldur, which is known by a ſmall rod 
tion, being incapable of paſſing away of the ſame ſteel put in along with them. 
with the hawk's meat. They muſt only Being taken out of the fire, they ace” 
be ſtupiſied, to prevent their being offen- thrown into cold ſpring: water, and 
five-z and this is done by giving the when cold, they are cleaned with char- 
hawk a clove of garlic, after which, coal and a rag; and being clean and 
ſhe will feel nothing of the filanders for dry, are kept from ruſt by laying them” 
forty days, It will be prudent in the up in wheat bran.” Iron files require 
falconer when he obſerves-the hawk poor more heating than ſteel ones. Files are 
and low, to give her a clove of garlic of different forms, fizes, cuts and de- 
once a month by way of prevention. rees of fineneſs, according to the dif- 
FILAZER, or FilaCcER,- an officer of ferent uſes and occaſions for which they 
the Common-Pleas, ſo called- from his are made. Thoſe in common uſe are the 
filing thoſe-writs whereon he makes out ſquare, flat, three ſquare, half round, 
oceſs. | - round, thin file, Sc. each of which may 
here are fourteen of theſe. officers, wha be of different fizes, as well as different 
are ſeverally allotted - to particular di- cuts. e en e 
viſions and counties, and make out The rough or coarſe toothed: files are ts 
all .writs and proceſſes upon original take off the unevenneſs of the work 
writs, iſſuing out of the court of Chan= which the hammer made in the forg- 
cery, and returnable in that court. They ing; and the fine toothed files are to 
like wiſe make out all appearances and take out of the work the deep cuts or 
ſpecial bails, upon any proceſs iſſued by file - ſtrokes of the rough files: the files 
em, and make the firſt fler facias ſucceed one another in this order, firſt 
on ſpecial bails, writs of habeas corpus, the rubber, then the baſtard toothed file, 
ſuperſedeas upon {peciat baibʒ alſo writs next the fine toothed file, and laſtly, the 
of view in real actions; ge. © ſmooth file, Thus the files of different 
FILBERT, or FILBER&D;/ the” fruit of - cuts" ſucceed one another, till the work 
me corylus, or hazel; See Conriys;— is ſo ſmpoth, 28 it can be filed. © _ | 
"ob ATI N 7 PRES d wh 1 


Aich, it may be made: ſtill ſmoother, b 
4 6 5 poll, Sc. See — 
Ju hug t forts of files, the rule is to 

lean heavy on the file in thruſting it for- 

ward, becauſe the teeth of the ſiles are 
made to cut forward ; but in drawing 
the file back again for a ſecond ſtroke, 


it is to be lightly lifted, juſt above the 
works; by it does not cut in coming 
1 i ' v : i 


The file is uſed in pharmacy to reduce 
hard ſubſtances to fine: particles, whoſe 
conſiſtence will not admit of powdering. 
Files, the gros, containing twelve dozen, 
pay on unportation 78. $429, , and 
on exportation draw back 6s. 9d. More- 
over, for every 112 Ib; of the iron, the 
duty is 48. 888d. and on exportation 
the dra back is 48. 8 f 8 d. 
FILE, or LABEL, in heraldry. See La BEL. 
FL, in the art of war, a row of ſoldiers, 
ſtanding one+behind another, which is 
the depth of the battalion, or ſquadron, 
The files of a battalion of foot are ge- 
nerally three deep; as are ſometimes 


1 # 


thaſe of a ſquadron of horſe. The files 


muſt be ſtraight, and parallel one to 
__—_ 5 7 
To double the FiLEs, is to put two files into 
one, which make the depth of the bat- 
talion double of what it was in number 
The FILE leaders, 'are the foremoſt men in 
each file; the bringers up are the laſt 
men of each file, or the laſt rank of the 
To FiLE OFF, is the ſame as to defile, or 
to file off from a large front to march in 
length. See the article DEFILE. 
FILICULA, the DWARF-FERN, See the 
article FIL 205 


FILIGRANE, or FiLIGREE-WORK, any | 


piece of gold or filyer-work, that is cu- 
. riouſly done, with grains or drops on the 
| filaments or threads. 
FILING, in ſmithery, the operation of 
faſhioning metalline bodies by means of 
a file. See the article FILE. | 
FILIPENDULA, DROPWORT, a genus 
of the icoſandria-pentagynia claſs of 
plants, the corolla of which conſiſts of 
| five, or more, oblong, obtuſe, plane, pa- 
tent petals, inſerted into the calyx: there 
is no pericarpium, except the cruſts of 
the ſeed ; the receptacle is globoſe : the 
ſeeds are 3 acuminated, and diſ- 
ſed in a circular manner. 
his plant is a diuretic: it is recom- 
mended againſt colies, flatulencies, and 
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the fluor albus i but its chief uſe conſitts 
in topping too great a flow ofthe lochia, 
FILIX, in botany,” an order of the crypto- 
amia claſs of plants, comprebending the 
_horſe-tail, adder's tongue, maiden- 
hair, ſpleenwort, polypody, Ac. Se the 
 articles/FERNg SS. 
FILLET, in anatomy, 
num. See the article FR. 
FiL LET, or FILET, in architecture, 2 litile 
ſquare member, ornament, or moulding, 
uſed in divers places, and upon divers 
oceaſions, but generally as a crowning 
over 2 greater moulding. 
FILLET, in heraldry, a kind of orle of bor- 
dure, containing only a third or fourth 
part of the breadth of the common bor- 
dure. It is ſuppoſed to be withdrawn in- 
. wards, and is of a different colour from 
the field, It runs quite round, near the 
edge, as a lace over a cloak. It is alſo 
uſed for an ordinary drawn like a bar, from 
the ſiniſter point of the chief, acroſs the 
. ſhield, in manner of a ſcarf; though it 
ſometimes is alſo ſeen in the ſituation of 
bend, feſſe, croſs, &c. wit 
According to Guillim, the fillet is a 
fourth part of the chief, and is placed in 
the chief point of the eſcutcheon. ; 
FILLET, in painting, gilding, '&c. is a 
little rule or roglet leaf-gold, drawn 
over ſome mouldings, or on the edges 
of frames, pannels, Sc. eſpecially when 
painted white, by way of enrichment. 
FILLET, in the manege, the loins of an 
| horſe, which begin at the place where th 
hinder part of the ſaddle reſts. 
FILLER-HoRsE, one yoked immediately 
to a cart. See the article CA Tr. 
FILLY, a term among horſe - dealers, to 
denote the female or mare colt. See the 
article Fo Al.. Wo = ODE. 
FILM, a thin ſkin or pellicle. In plants, 
it is uſed for that thin, woody ſkin, 
which ſeparates the ſeeds in the pods, and 
keeps them apart. th rs. on 
White FIL u upon the eye of a bonſe, may be 
removed by lifting up the eye-lid, -after 
the eye has been waſhed with wine, and 
ſtroaking it gently, with one's thumb, 
with wheat flour; alſo common falt, or 
ſalt of lead, beaten fine, and put into the 
eye, is proper to conſume a film : or you 
may waſh the horſe's eye with your ſpittle 
in the morning, faſting, having firſt put 
a little ſalt into your mouth: but there 
po effectual — rw 
ten and put into the eye, and rep 
every day till the film is gone. 
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FIxAG" LETTERS, among h 


Thy : 
* FIN 
PETER or Fnrur, in (chemiſtry, a 


ſtrainer commonly made of bibulous or 
mtering paper in the formbof a funnel, 


throu 
te the groſs particles from 
it, and render it limpid. See the article 


CLARIFICATION. v.16 


There are ſeveral filters made of anne! 
FILTRATION, W a ſpecies of 
clarification.” See CLARIFICATION; 
FIMBRIZ; 'denotes appendages diſpoſed 
by way of fringe round the border of any 
thing: ſuch are thoſe about the thicker - 
extremities of- the fallopian . See 
the artiele FALLOFIÄ NS. 
FIMBRIATED, in heraldry; an unn 


ö with enten bordure or hem of another | 


This, in latin, is called Ambriatus that 


is, edged or fringed. 
FIN, -puina, in natural hiſtory; A well 


known part of fiſhes, 'confiſting of amem- 
- | brane rs by rays, or little war 


or -capti es oſſicles. 
The numbers ſiiuation, and figure of fins; 


are different in different fiſhes. "As to 
number, ee found from one to ten, 
or more j with' reſpect to firuation;” they 
ſand either on the back only the belly 
only, er on both; and as to figure, theyß 
are either of a triangular, wundiſh, or 
obſong ſquare terme Rad , that 
in ſome they are very malt whereas, in 
others; hey almoſt equa) the whole body | 
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For 2 uſe of the "IE amen $3: "See 

the article SWIMMING, + 
Mpale Fius. See — — 
FINAL, is general, whatever! terminates 

or concludes a thing. 15 70 #017 
Fix AV CAUSE. See the wor Caves, 
W gram- 
marians; five leiters ſd callkd, becauſe 
they have à different figure at the end of 


ſnuntion. Theſe are ca 


ph, mem, nun, 
3 phe, tzade, 


all comprehended in the 


word cammepbatæ 1 Which, at the end of 


words, are written thus, PO} DJ; Shere- 


28, in any other fituation; their form is 


thus, 1999, on which aceount hey * 

1 are Re wiſe called biform. 1 
INAL, in geography, town y 
ſubject = Genon,* dS Gries on the 
Mediterranean, about thirty. ſexen miles 
ſouth-weſt of that ci 


FINANCES, in the denen polity, lighify $ 


the revenues of the Ling ® and kite. 
de U. 5 | 5 * 


1 22371. 


which any fluid is paſſed, in or- 
der to ſepara 


it -1 Gar juſtices, and entered 


Jar e 


1 
FIN 


FINCHex1no, in orni „ An appel 
lation given to a — itds, known 


among authors by the name of fringilla, 
See the article FRINGSEL As. : -- 

FINE, in law, has divers eien, it 
** ſometimes taken for a ſum of money 


advanced and paid: for the income of 


lands. It is likew¾iſe uſedd in another 


= where a ſum 3s paid as an amende, 


or by eee wn offence 
committed. 
Fine denotes alſo a e ee ae be⸗ 
record, 
for conveyance of lands and other inhe. 


vitable things, in order to cut off all con- 


troverſies. As this fine is a concord ac- 


*. 


1 defors a competent judge 
g lands; 


tenements; and other 
things, ànd for its butter 
ede, an ſuppoſet tb. be iade in the 


preſence of the king, ab it is levied in his 


therefore binds women 


| who arg parties, and others whom the 


law generally diſables to act; for this 
reaſon, becauſe all preſumption of deceit 
is eckcluded, where, We king and his 
court of jultice are deemed privy to the 
matter tranſacted. Pines, on account of 
their ſblemnity, are acknowledged in the 
court of tommen pleas. Juſtices of uſſiſe 


may alſo take themy though they ſeldom - 


do it without a ſpecial dedimus poteſta- 

dem, dy vimde of which-writ; fines may 

'de- vo taken by commiſſjonery in the 

© Toofitry; and the dedimus ſurmiſes that 

parties are not able to travel to Weſtmin- 

ſter; for by the ceinmen laws all ünes 
are levied in court. 


In every fine there are fire paris, £2: An - 
--: origin 


writ, generaHy termed a writ of 
” 4 covenant; 2. The licentia:concordandi, 
or the king's licente, for which a'fine, 
| "called the king's ſilver; is. paid. 3. The 
concord, which contains the agreement 


betasen ide parties in hat manner the 
words from what they have in any other 


land ſhall paſs, and is the foundatidn and 
ſudſtanee of the fine 4. Phe note of 
the fine, or abſtract of the 


tract. g. The foot of the find contain 
ing the day, year and place, and 
- what juſtices the contract was made. 


There are four ſorts of fies. x, Pg 
de eroit comme ced,' 8c. 
which is the principal and ſureſt kind of 

$ «fine, as it gives. eon, at leaſt in law, 
to the cognizes, without tiny writ of exe- 
cution. 2. A fine" fur done, "grant & 
render, or double fine, whereby the eog- 
bn 22 TIES 10 amen to +; ol 
7 wh 15 


original con- 
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in 


b the cognizor nts and renders.back - im riſoned for a rediſſeiſin. * "FI 
the lands, Wc. ue ome rent; many times a —— fine. — EP Ving 


1 limiting remainders. 3. A ine fur cog 


nixance de droit tantum, and this is a 


fine executory, chat is commonly uſed to 
aſs a reverſion, and ſometimes by tenant 


r life to releaſe to the perſon in reverſion. 


4. A ſine ſur conceſit, which is made uſe 


of to grant away eſtates for life or years, 


and it is alſo executory ; ſo that the cog- 


nizee muſt enter or have a writ of habere 


facias poſſeſſionem, tq obtain poſſeflian. 


- Fines are either with proclamation, called 


J 


+ fines according to the ſtatutes, or without 


roclamation, called fines. at common 


aw. The ſtatutes ordain, that every 


— 


8 have five years allowed them 
to enter and claim their right. The like 


time is given to infants, after they come 


to ſul] age; to feme-coverts, not joining 
in fines aftet the death of their buſbands z 
a 9 after-they-are ſet at liberty; 


their return. 


FINE ADNULLANDO LEVATO-DE TENE- 

MEN TO QUOD FUIT DE &NTIQUO-DO- 

- -  MINICO, is a writ directed to the com- 

mon pfleas to diſannul a fine levied of 

lands in antient demeſne, to the prejudice 
0 * 


of the lord. 


Fixx for alienation, was a fine paid td the 


king by his tenants in chief, for a licence 


to alien their lands. Theſe ſines are 


taken away by 12 Car. II. cap. 34. 

FIRE -CAPIENDO PRO TERRI8, is a writ 
that lies where a perſon upon conviction 
of * offence by jury, having his lands 
and goods taken into the king's hands, 
and his body committed to ptiſon, ob- 
tains the favour to be remitted his im- 
priſonment, and his lands and goods to 
reſtored to him for a ſum of money. 
FiNE FORCE, is an expreſſion in the ſtatute 


35 Henry VIII. c. 12. denoting that a 
perſon is forced to do that whieh he can 


no way avoid. 


Fir NON: CARIBNDQ PRO PULCHRE 


 -PLACITANNO, is a writ to hinder offigers 
of courts From taking fines for fair plead- 
RL, 

' PLO-RBDISSEISINA CAPIEND A, is 3 

* writ which lies for the releaſe ot a perſon 


Fix ES. for «writs, are paid in divers caſes 
for original writs, Thus for every writ 
of plea of land, if it be not of right patent, 
which is for the yearly value of five marks; 
and al] original writs in debt and treſpaſs, 

| where the debt or damage is 40l. a fine 
is due to the king of 68. 8 d. and more 
proportionably when apy vrit is for things 
of greater value. 

FINEERING, or VENEERING. See VEN- 
EERING; mn 

FINERS of. gold and filver, are thoſe who 

ſeparaze; theſe metals from coarler ores. 

FINERY, in the iron - works, one of the 

forges at which the iron is hammered 

and faſhioned into what they call a bloom, 
or ſquare bar. See the article IRON. 

FINGERS, digiti, in anatgmy, the ex- 

treme part of the hand divided into five 
members. See the article HAND. _ 
The names of the fingers, | reckoning 

; from the thumb, Are, 1. Pollex. 2. In. 

dex. 3. Medivus. 4. Annularis. 5. Au- 

ricularis. In each of theſe there are three 
bones, which make three phalanges, the 
upper of which are much — than the 
lower. Their exterior ſurface is gibbous 
or convex, and their interior is plane, 
but ſome what hollowed, for the conve- 
niente of ſeizing and laying hold of 

- things, ++ The ficſt phalanx, in the part 
where they are articulated with the 

bones of the metacarpus at their heads, 

have a glenoide cavity, by means of which 

- - articulation,” they have a free motion 

every way. In the other extremity, there 
are two heads with two cavities joined 
to the ſecond phalanx, where the mo- 
tions of flexion and extenſion are all that 
are poſſible; and the ſame is the caſe be- 
. , tween the ſecond phalanx and the third. 
In the upper extremities. of the bones of 
the ſecond and third phalanx, there is to 
be obſerved an eminence placed between 
| two cavities; this has the ſame uſe with 
the olecranum. The fartheſt extremity 
of the Jaſt phalanx, has a point or apex 
ſomewhat broader than. the body. 
the articles PHALANX and THUMB. 
Tbe muſcles of the fingers are in part 
common and in part proper. The com- 
mon are the flexors of the firſt, ſecond, 
and third phalanx, the extenſor and in- 
deroſſei. See the articles — and 
InTERO8SEUS, © 


Ot dhe proper muſcleg of the fingers, 
1 4 25 


thoſe ging to the thumb are five, 


7 ) bypothe- 
viz. flexor, extenſor, thegar, * 


— 


+ Har, and antithenar. The proper muſ- 
cles of the index and auricularis, are two 
in each, wiz. an extenſor and an abduc- 
tor. See the articles FLEXOR, EXTEN- 
so, THENAR, Cc. oh | 
Superfluous FinGERs, Infants are often 
born with, ſuperfluous, or ſupra-numer- 
ary fingers, which are uſually miſhapen 


and miſplaced : ſome of theſe are found 


to have nails and bones like other fingers; 

others have nothing of this, but are mere 
maſſes of fleſh. Heiſter is of opinion, 
that theſe ſnould always be amputated in 


the infancy of the child, but if they are 


many in number, and the child but 
weakly, it may be better not to take them 
all off at one time, but to ſtay ſome time 
between each amputation, that one ma 
be near well, before another is taken of, 
They are to be cut off with the ſcalpel or 
ſeiſſars, and the hzmorrhage - topped 
either with dry lint, or wit 
dipped in ſpirit of wine, and afterwards 
healed, as common wounds, with vul- 
nerary balſams, J | 

Carious Fix ERS. The fingers, when ca- 
rious or affected by a ſpina ventoſa, are, 
according to Feiſter, to be amputated 
three ways. 1. By a pair of ſtrong 
ſciſſars, or ſharp edged pincers. 2. By a 
chizzel ſtruck by a leaden mallet, by 
which they are ſeparated at one blow: or 
laſtly, by dividing the next ſound joint 
with a ſcalpel, and drawing back a part 
of the ſkin to wrap over the ſtump, that 
it may heal the ſooner; and this is the 
beſt method of all, as by this you are in 
no fear about any ſplinters of the bone 
being left. | 

Fractured FinGERS. When one or more 
of the bones in the fingers are broke, the 
ſurgeon's buſineſs is carefully to replace 
what has been removed, and to roll up 


the finger a little way with a narrow ban- 


dage, and then to bind it firmly to the 
next ſound finger. But it is much more 
proper, when the finger is maſhed, ſo as 
to give no hope of a good cure, to take 
it off at once... See FRACTURE, 
Luxated FinG®Rs,. The bones of the fin- 
gers and thumbs are liable to luxations of 
each of their articulations, and that in 
ſeveral directions; but theſe are accidents 
not only eafily diſcovered, hut very eaſily 
remedied alſo; for the ligaments being 
not very robuſt, the fat and muſcles thin, 
and the ſinuſes of the articulations ſhal- 
low, the extenſion is very eaſy, and the 
reduQion of them into their former places 
not leſs ſo. The beft method is to ex- 
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F-I;N 
tend ſufficiently the finger with one hand, 
and to replace the luxated bone at the 
ſame time with the other, and to retain 
it ſo by a proper bandage. * | 
FINING, or ReFtn1nG; See the articles 
CLARIFICATION and REFINING, _. 
FIXING of wines, See the article Wing, 
FINISHING, in architecture, is fre- 
quently uſed for a crowning, acroter, 
Sc. raiſed over a piece of building, to 
terminate, complete, or finiſh it. See the 
article CROWN cc. . 
FINIS TERRA, the moſt weſterly cape or 
promontory of Spain, in 10% 15 weſt. 
ſong. and 43? north lat. by 
This cape is likewiſe the moſt weſterly 
part of the continent of Europe. 
FINITE, ſomething bounded' or limited, 
in contradiſtinion to infinite. See the 
article INFINITE, „ 
The ſchools diſtinguiſh finite into two. 
kinds, wiz. finite in perfection, and f- 
nite in extenſion, See PERFECTION 
and EXTENSION. | 
Finite in perfection, is applied to things. 
which have not all poſſible perfection, but 
ſuch only as may be comprehended by 
the mind, Thus the world, though ſup- 
poſed by the Carteſians infinite in point 
of extenſion, is yet finite in eſſence or per- 
fection. In n arrive at an idea of 
a thing finite in perfection, we muſt firſt 
conceive the thing as having certain per- 
fections, and then conceive ſome other 
perfections which it has not; or ſome 
perfections in à greater degree. Thus 
when I ſay, that there is a finite num- 
ber, I firſt conceive a number conſiſting 
of three units, then conceive other units 
beyond theſe three. I conceive my mind 
to be finite, by obſerving certain perfec. 
tions beyend thoſe I find in my mind. 
Finite in extenſion, is 'applied to thin 
which have not all poſſible or conceivable 
extenſion. To arrive at an idea of a 
thing finite in extenfion, we muſt firſt 
conceive the thing as —_— a certain ex- 
tenſion, and then conceive ſome other ex- 
tenſion which it has not; thus I conceive 
a room to be finite in extenſion, by hav- 
ing an idea of extenſion beyond what is 
contained therein. 
FINITO, in muſic ;/ a. canon or fugue is 
ſaid to de finito, when it is not per- 
petual, but when, at ſome certain place, 
all the parts join or unite, after hav- 
followed one another for ſometime. 
FIN For in aſtronomy, the ſame with 
horizon, ſo called becauſe it terminates 
the . ar proſpect. See HoRIZON. 
77 2 F 
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FINNIKIN, the engliſh name of à ſpecies 
of pigeons, emarkable for its wheeling 


round ſeveral times, whenever it courts 
ane 
FINNOCHIA,. an NEL, in bota- 
ny, a ſpecies of fennel, cultivated, in gar- 
dens as a ſallad- herb, and as ſuch much 
EET E eee eee 
FINTO, in muſic, a feint or an attempt 
to do ſomething and not to do it; as ca- 
denza finto is, when having. done every 
thing proper for a true cadence, inſtead 
of falling on the right final, another note, 
either higher or lower, is taken or per- 
haps a pauſe brought in. 
FINrEE, abies, in botany, See the ar- 
ticle ABIES. 1 2 
Scotch Fir, a name given to the mountain- 
pine. See the article Pix E. Og 
FIRE, ignis, in phyſiology, according to 
Boerhaave, is ſomething unknown, which 
has the Property. of penetrating all ſolid 
and fluid bodies, and dilating them ſo as 
to take up more ſpace,  _ _- 
The moſt, univerſal and ſenſible charader 
of fire, and that which beſt diſtinguiſhes 
it from every other thing, is its giving 
heat: whence fire may be generally de- 
fined, to be whatever warm or heats 
bodies, However, by the genera] name 
of fire, men ſeem to underſtand a ſenſa- 


tion or complex notion of light, heat, 


burning, melting, Sc. 

Nature . he doctrine of fire, as 
laid down by modern philoſophers, is 
very different, 
mental difference in reſpe& to the nature 
of fire is, whether it be originally ſuch, 
formed thus by the creator himſelf at the 


/begipning. gf things, or whether it be 


mechanically producible from other bo- 


dies, by inducing ſome alterations in the 


articles thereof. The former opinion 
is maintained, by Homberg, derben, 
the younger Lemery, and s Graveſande; 
the latter is chiefly ſupported by the 
engliſh, philoſopbers, lord Bacon, Mr. 
Beyle, and Sir Iſazc Newton, 
Bacon, in bis treatiſe De Forma Calidi, 
deduces from a great number of particu- 
lar that heat in bodies is no other than 
mt NN a motion ſo and ſo circum- 


ſtantiated: ſo that to proc les heat in a 


body, nothing is required but to excite 
. certain motion in the parts thereof. 
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gulph, It is a 


The great and funda- 


Boyle ſeconds- bim in an expreſs treatiſe _ 
of the u Natel origin of heat and 
cold, and maintains the ſame doctrine 
with new obſervations and eee 
as a ſpecimen wherepf, we ſhall here give 
the two following. „ hg A 
there appears nothing on the part either 
of the agent. or patient, but motion and 
its natural, effects. When a ſmith briſkly 
hammers a ſmall piece of iron, the metal 
thereby becomes exceedingly hot; yet 
there is nothing to make it ſo, except the 
forcible motion of the hammer impreſ- 
ſing a vehement and variouſly determined 
_ agitation of the ſmall parts of the iron, 
which, being a cold body before, grows, 
by that Tupet-induced commotion of its 
ſmall parts, hot: firſt, in a more looſe 
acceptation of the word, with regard to 
ſome other bodies, compared with which 
it was cold before : then, ſenſibly hot; 
becauſe this agitation ſurpaſſes that of the 
points of our en that in this inſtance 
oftentimes the hammer and anvil conti- 
nue cold, after the operation: which 
* ſhews that the heat acquired by the iron, 
was not communicated by either of thoſe 
implements, as heat ; but prodnced in 
it by a motion, great enough ſtrongly 
to agitate the parts of ſo ſmall a body 
as the piece of iron, without being 
able to have the like effect upon ſo much 
greater maſſes of metal as the hammer 
and the anvil. Though if the percuſ- 
fons were often and briſkly renewed, 
and the hammer were ſmall, this alſo 
might be heated; whence it is not ne- 
cellarys that a body itſelf be hot to give 
eat, Ne 
2. If a large nail be driven by a ham- 
mer into a plank of wood, it will receive 
ſeveral Rrokes on its head, ' before it grow 
hot: but when it is once driven to the 
head, a few ſtrokes ſuffice to give it a 
conſiderable heat; for while, at every 
blow of'the hammer, the nai} enters fur- 
ther into the wood, the motion produced 
is chiefly progreſſive, and is of the whole 
nail tending one way; but when that 
motion ceaſes, the impulſe given by the 
ſtroke being unable to drive the nail fur- 
ther, on, or break it, muſt be ſpent in 
making. a various, vehement, and intel 
line commotion of the parts among them - 
ſelves, wherein the nature of heat con- 
ber ee ISS Bee 
Agreeable to this is the opinion of Sir 
Iſaac Newton, who conceives that groſs 
bodies may be converted into light, ed 


Wie To „ 
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PIN 
- then eir particles; and lig 
again, into groſs bodies, by being fixed 
J „% e 
On the other hand, M. Homberg, in bis 
Eſfai du Sonffre Principe, holds that the 
chemical principle, or element ſulphur, 
which is ſuppoſed one of the fimple, pri- 
maty, pre- exiſtent ingredients of all na- 
tural bodies, is real fire, and conſequent- 
1y that fire is coeval with bodies. 
Dr. s'Graveſande goes on much the ſame 
principle : fire, according to him, en- 
ters the compoſition of all bodies, is 
contained in all bodies, and way be ſe- 
parated or procured from all bodies, by 
rubbing them againſt each other; and 
thus putting their fire in motion: but 
fire, he adds, is by no means generated 
© by ſuch motion. | 

N.. Lemery, the younger, agrees with 
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itation of their particles; and light, of velocity, viz, fuch 28 is ſufficient to 
| make the prin ny though we'of - 
ten call fuch a ftate'3s 
thooęh it ddes not ball Mine 3, 3 
We ſeldom call thoſe lucid: bodies fires, 
which only ſhine, and do not burn. Theſe 
dle a ſort of phoſphori, which, though 
they have no heat, yet ſeem to owe their 


\ 
> a 


will burn, fire, 


lueidity to the motion of their parts. 


the articles HEAT and PHOSPHORUS, .. 
There ſeems to be no other difference be- 
tween fire and flame, than this; that fire 
conſiſts in a glowing degree of velocity 


in the parts of a body, while yet ſubſiſt- 


ing together in the maſs; but flame is 


the ſame degree of velocity in the par- 


ticles diſſipated and flying off in vapour: 


or, to uſe Sir Iſaac Newton's expreſſion, 


flame is nothing elſe but a red hot vapour. 
See the article FLAME. 


theſe two authors in aſſerting this abſo- General divifion of Fiks; Fire, in gene- 


late and ingenerable nature of fire: but 
he extends it farther. Not contented to 
confine it as an element to bodies, he en- 


deavours to ſhew, that it is equally dif- 


- Fuſed through all ſpace, and that it is pre- 
ſent in all places; in the void ſpaces be- 
tween bodies, as well as in the inſenſible 
interftices between their parts. 


This laſt. ſentiment falls in with that of | 


Boerhaave, and the celebrated M. Muſ- 
ſchenbroek.. But notwithſtanding' it is 
evident that fire, heat, flame, @c. are 
only the different modifications of the 
particles of light, and that the particles 
of light themſelves depend entirely on 
velocity for their lucific quality ; fince, 
by many experiments, we know, that the 
particles of bodies become lucid, or par- 
ticles of light, by only, 
a requiſite degree of velocity: thus the 
particles in a rod' of iron, being ham- 
mered very nimbly, ſhine and become 
red hot : thus, alſo, the violent ſtroke of 
the flint againſt the ſteel, in ſtriking fire 
puts the particles of the ſteel, which it 
takes off, in ſuch a motion as cauſes 
them to melt and become red hot, which 
makes the ſparks - of fire produced by 
each ſtroke. As, therefore, fire conſiſts 
in the great velocity of the particles, ſo 
it nary ti communicated from one body 
in which it is, to another in which it is 
not, after the ſame manner that one body 
in motion will communicate motion to 
another that has got none. 
Fire differs from heat only in this, that 
heat is a motion in the particles of a 
body, with a leſſer degree of velocity 
and fire a motion with a greater degree 


- 


may. be of the ſame nature. 
terraneous fire, we underſtand that which 


producing in them 


ral, is divided into three kinds or ſpecies, 
_ viz, celeſtial, ſubterraneous, and culi- 


nary. | | 
By celeſtial fire we principally mean that 


of the ſun, without regard to the fire of 


the fixed ſtars, though this, perhaps, . 
y 


ſub- 


manifeſts itſelf in_fiery eruptions of the 


earth, yulcanoes, or burning mountains; 
and by any other effects it produces in 
mines, or the more central parts of the 


earth. By culinary fire, we mean that 


commonly employed in all chemical ope- 


rations in the animal, vegetable, atmoſ- 
pherical, marine, and mineral kingdoms. 


Conſidered in itſelf, fire ſeems to exiſt in 


reateſt purity and perfection in the ce- 
eſtial regions; at leaſt we are inſenſible 


of any conſiderable ſmoke it yields; for 


the rays of light come to us from the ſun 


unmixed with any of that groſs, feculent, 


or terreſtrial matter found in culinary and 
ſubterraneous fires. ,, And allowing for 
this difference, the effects of the ſolar fire 


appear the ſame as thoſe of the culin 


fire. To examine alſo the effects of ſub- 
terraneous fires, we ſhall find them the 
ſame with thoſe produced by the culinary 


fire. And thus all the three kinds f 


fires agree in giving the motion of rare- 
faction to bodies. All ſubterraneous and 


_ culinary fires require ſome pabulum or 


fuel, wherein it refides, or is collected; 


but whether the fame is required for the 


ſubſiſtence” of the celeſtial fire, is more 
than we know, See the article FUEL. 


Sir Iſaac Newton is of opinion, that the 
fire of the ſun and fixed ars, is conſerv- 


ine; and 


them and the li 


ed by the 
the mutual action and re- action between 
t which they emit; that 
their parts are kept from fuming away, 
not only by their fixity, but 
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atneſs of theſe bodies, and 


the vaſt 


weight and denſity of the atmoſpheres in- 


cumbent upon them, and very Krone! 
e 


compreſſing them, and condenſing 


vapours and exhalations which ariſe from 


them. 


Efefts and * FIRE. So great is 
, 


the powe extenſive the action, and 
ſo wonderful the manner wherein fire ais, 


that it was antiently held and adored as 
_ the ſupreme god, by a nation reputed the 


wiſeſt of all others. 


Thus ſome of the 


chemiſts, having found its extraordinary 


force, took it for an uncreated being; 


and many of the moſt eminent among 
them, attributing all the knowledge they 


had acquired to this inſtrument, called 
themſelves philoſophers of fire, as think - 
ing they could not be dignified by a 
higher title. N 6 

Fire, in effect, is the univerſal inſtru- 
ment of all the motion and action in the 
univerſe: without fire, all bodies would 


become immoveable; whence fire is the 


univerſal cauſe of all motion or change. 
The effects of fire in burning, conſiſts in 
this, that the velocity of the particles of 
fire ſo far increaſes the velocity of the 


parts of the body to which it is applied, 


as to cauſe a ſeparation beyond the ſphere 
of corpuſcular attraftion z by which 
means the body will be diſſolved, and the 

articles, which are volatile, will fly off 


nin the form of ſteam, ſmoke, fume, Cc. 


While that which remains appears in the 


form of coal, calx, aſhes, caput mortuum, 
Sc. | 

The parts of ſome bodies are extremely 
volatile, and will moſt of them be diſſi- 
pated by the action of fire: but others, 
again, are to be found whoſe parts are 
of ſuch a nature, or ſo fixed, as not to 
yield to the force of fire, or the velocity 
communicated to them will not be able 


to diſſolve the corpuſcular attraQion 


but when this glowing velocity of the 
parts is abated, or, in other words, 
when the fire in the body is extinct, the 
parts,. and, of courſe, the whole body, 
appear unaltered ; of which ſort of fub- 
tance we have a notable inſtance in thoſe 
foſſils called the aſbeſtus and amianthus. 
See ASBESTUsS and AMIANTHUS. 


All the phyſical knowledge we can have 


of a ſubject, muſt ariſe from attendin: 


do its properties and effects; but theſe 


being heated. 


FAN 
md effects can never be dif. 
covered without the help of experiments, 
which in phyſical enquiries are the only 


properties .and 


interpreters betwixt the / ſenſes and the 


_ reaſon ; whence all thoſe notions of fire 
ſhould be taken as precarious, that are 


taken from the teſtimony, of the ſenſes, 
or the naked reaſon unaſſiſted by experi- 


ments. 


We frequently find the effects of fire pro- 


duced where no viſible fire appeared. 


Thus the fingers are eaſily burnt by an 
iron heated below the degree of ignition, 
or ſo as to be no way viſibly red; whence 
we find, that the eye is no judge of fire: 
ſo likewiſe the touch gives us no poſitive 
notice of any degree of fire below the 
natural heat of the body, or any ſo great 
as to deſtroy the organ. Again, the ef- 
fects of fire are often produced without 
any manifeſt ſigns of burning, melting, 
Sc. as in evaporations, exſiccations, &c. 
If this method of excluſion and rejection 
were purſued to its due length, we ſhould 


find perhaps no criterion, infallible 


mark, or characteriſtic of fire in general, 


but that of a 2 motion ſtruggling 
among the 


mall parts of bodies, and 
tending to throw them off at the ſurface. 
And if this ſhould prove the cafe, then 
ſuch a motion will be the form or eſſence 
of fire; and which being preſent, makes 
fire alſo preſent; and when abſent, makes 
fire alſo abſent ; whence to produce fire 


and produce this motion in bodies, will 


be the ſelf-ſame thing. : 

But from repeated experiments we learn, 
1. That, in general, both ſolids and flu- 
ids manifeſt an expanſive motion upon 
2. That the direct in- 
flammable matter of fuel, is oil, or an 
unctuous ſubſtance, 3. That no fuel 
will burn or conſume, without the ad- 
miſſion of freſh air. 4. That the air 
which has once paſſed through burning 
fuel, is, of itſelf, unfit to animate fire 
again. And, 5. That flame exiſts only 
on the ſurface of fuel. 

It appears a property belonging to fire, 
that its parts endeavour e to diffuſe 
themſelves; that is, by moving every 
way, and conſequently tend neither more 


nor leſs to one point than another. If 


fire be collected in any body ſo as to be 
rceivable by our ſenſes, it removes it- 
oy: out of the ſame by its own power, 


and expands every way from the center 
of its ſpace or body; whence we learn 
the proper conatus of fire, and that the 
receſſion of it is ſpoytaneous. From this 


FIR. 
luaaſt property of fire, may be computed 
its forte and quantity 1 for the ſtate of 
fire, as defined above, may be called its 
ſtagnation; and the powers of ſtagnatin 

fire will then be as the ſpaces wherein it 


is contained; conſequently the commu- 


nication of powers will be to each other as 
the ſpaces. | 


It were to be wiſhed that the propor- 


body, could be determined; but this is 
not ſo eaſy as at firſt ſight it may ſeem, by 


effects of fire we may eſtimate its power, 
we cannot eſtimate its quantity; as the 
augmentation of the fire, ariſing from 
the nearneſs of its particles, is hitherto 
undetermined : for ſo long as the pro- 
portion of the power of fire depending on 


reaſon, that though from 0. diſcovered 


its denſity or cloſeneſs, to that depend- 


ing on the quantity thereof is unknown, 
ſo long we ſhall be unable to argue from 
the effect of fire to the quantity thereof. 

Vet fire, whilſt it thus remains in a 
heated body, ſays Boethaave, does not 
ſeem to unite with it into one corporeal 
conerete maſs; ſince, though greater 
than before, it is not found heavier. Nei- 


. ther does fire diminiſh any thing of the 
weight which the body would have had 
at t 


at time, and to which cold ſhould 
reſtore it. Nothing of this kind appears 
from any experiment yet made, / 
It may be obſerved, that the fame fire as 
applied in different quantities, firſt com- 


2ounds'. bodiesz and when raiſed to a2 
higher pitch, decompounds them again. 


One and the ſame fire applied to the ſame 
body, with different circumſtances, will 
have quite different effects, and eſpeci- 
ally as the air happens to be variouſly 


admitted during the operation; and the 
ſame fire; as applied in different degrees 


to the ſame object, has very different ef- 
fets, as is found by experiments. 


Fire and flame are aboliſhed or extin- 
guiſhed by ſuffocation, or an action con- 


trary to ventilation, as being deſtructive 
or preventive of that internal commo- 


tion and diſcharge of the oily particles 
. of fuel, by means of the free air, where- - 


in the nature of open and conſuming fire 

conliſts, And hence fire and flame are 
quenched by water,” or even by ſpirit of 
wine, or oil af turpentine, if a live coal 
or | lighted candle be ſuddenly plunged 


therein below the ſurface of the liquor. 


For the degree of heat which water, ſpi- 
pit of wine, or oil of turpentine uofired, 


dare capable of receiving, + much leſs 


E 
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than that of a burning coal or candle: 


water, Ce. or directly 
- taining veſſel, Hence, fires are denomi- 
- nated of various kinds, as thoſe of ſand, 
. filings of iron, and aſhes, the reverbera- 
- tory fire, the ignis rotæ, or fire for fu- 
ion, the lamp fire, the balneum mariz, 
the vapour bath, and the fire of ſuppreſ- 
fron. The chemiſts alſo uſe ſeveral other 
Kinds of heats, which may be claſſed 


aſnes, balneum mariæ, bal 


51 


whence the greater heat is ſubdued by the 


leſs, as fire quenched by boiling water. 
Fix B, in chemiſtry, the great inſtrument 
dy which moſt of the operations in that 

p K * 7 


art are performed. 


The kind, degree, direction, Sc. of fire, 


are things the chemiſt is principally to 


attend to. There are, in chemiſtry, as 

tional quantity of fire contained in a . & 

through which it may be conveyed, or 
fuels that afford it. For common uſe, 


many kinds of fire, as there are mediums 


fire is conveyed — afhes, ſand, 


among the fires, ſuch as | inſolation, a 


bath of horſe-dung, a bath of the ſkins 


of grapes, and the heat of quick- lime. 


For the balneum arenofum, or the fſires 


or baths of ſand, filings of iron, and 
neum vapo- 


ris, or vapour-bath, ſee BALNEUM.. 
The reverberatory fire is made in a fur- . 


nace covered with a dome, that by this 
means the heat or flame, which has al- 
ways a tendency to make its eſcape at 


the ſuperior parts of the furnace, may be 


reverberated, or beat back on the veſſel 


immediately expoſed to it. To expoſe 


a veſſel to a naked fire, or to diſtil with 
a naked fire, is when there is no inter- 


mediate ſubſtance between the - diſtilling 
.. veſſel and the fire. N 


The ignis roter, or fire for fuſion, is when 


a crucible or any other. veſſel containing 
the matter deſtined for fuſion, is ſur- 


- rounded with live-coals, | 
Lamp-fire, is when any matter contained 
in a glaſs veſſel. is rendered hot by the 


equable heat of a lighted lamp. 


Fire of ſuppreſſion, is when in order to | 


diſtil per deſcenſum, the fire is laid above 
the matter, ſo that'the moiſture forced 
from it, by means of the heat, is preci- 
pitated to the bottom of the veſſel : or 


when the body of the retort, or other 


veſſel, is covered over with fire. 
Inſolation, is when any matter deſigned 


either to be put into. fermentation or 


dried, is expoſed to the heat of the ſun. 


The bath of horſe-dung, called alſo the 
horſe's belly, is when a veſſel containing 
- any matter to be either digeſted or dif- 


K . p 


rough the con- 


nearly the ſame 


- 
- 


_— 


FIR 
tilted, is placed in a large heap of horſe- 


dung. 


Bath of the ſkins of grapes, like the bath 
of horſe's dung, ſerves for digeſtions or 
: diftillationsz the ſkins are to de collected 


after the vintage. 


- 


The heat of quick · lime moiſtened, may 
og ſerve for ſame diftillations. in, | 

Some differences may be found in the ef- 
-  fets produced by theſe different fires, 
applied in the fame degree. But they 
have not, perhaps, been noted as they de- 
ſerve. In ſeveral bodies, it is evident 


that dry and moiſt heats have different 


effects, which we may find remarkably 


in the common culinary operations of 


- boiling, - roaſting, baking, Cc. And 
hence, when the ſame effects are requ 
perfectly ſimilar; the fame kinds as well 
. og of fire are to be uſec. 
The pure 


ired 


ſt fire is that of aleohol, or per- 


fectly pure ſpirit of wine 3 the neut in 
- purity is that of diſtilled oils; the next, 
that of charebal, or charred turf; and 
but all theſe have 
effect; hen received 


the impureſt, pit-coal : 


through the fame Kind of medium. 


Degrees of Free; The laſt thing to be 


. conſidered is, how to regulate and. aſcer- 


. tain the degrees of fire in chemical ope 
tions, ſo as to produce the effects requir- 
- ed in every caſe; The common direc- - 

tions of chemiſts. about this matter are 


ra- 
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—— of heat within theſe bounds. 


- and other animal J 


iron r 


FIR 


ee is adapted to vinous and 


| — termentation, putrefaction, ex- 
cluſion of the chick, the finer di 
the making of tinctures and elikirs; and 


- 
- 3 


the adepts have uſed it for the firſt di- 

ſtion of their mercury, by carrying the 
including veſſel conſtantly in their pocket. 
The third degree of fire is that hich ex - 


tends from 4 degrees of the thermometer 


to 2124 at which laſt water uſually boils. 


This degree is required in the diſtillation 
of ſimple and compound waters, the eſ- 
ſential ois of e and will co- 


agulate or con ſolidate the ſerum, blood, 
ices, and oonſequent- 

ly deſtroy, the creatures. 

The fourth degree may be taken from 


211 to 60 of the thermometer, within 


which latitude quickſilver or oil of vĩtriol 


boils, diſtils, or becomes volatile. This 
degree is ſuĩted to the melting ot lead, tin, 


biſmuth, c. and the ſubliming of ſal 
ar moniac and ſulphur, the calcning of 
antimony S. eee eee 

The fifth degree is that wherein the other 


metals meit, and which commences from 


600 degrees of the thermometer, and ends 


- - where iton is held in à ftate: of fuſion. 
In chis degree moſt bodies are teftroy - 


ed ; but glaſs,” gold, ſilver, copper, and 
all long unchanged 5 all other fix- 
ed bodies grow red hot in this degree, and 


full of uncertainty; the firſt, ſecond, all the unvitrifible ſtones are calcined, 
third, and fourth degrees of heat, or ſire, The fixth and higheſt degree of fire, hi- 
meaning no preciſe degrees, meaſured by therto known is that of the burning lens 
any ſtandard: bowever, According to or concave, by M. Villette, Tichirnhauſen, 
Boerhaave, they are as follows. Buffon, and others. The focus of theſe 
The firſt degree of fire is that by which lenſes will even volatilize what is called 


mature performs the office of vegetation in 
? chemiſtry imitates 
or does the like: this commences from 
the higheſt degree of cold, which, in 


lants, and wher 


Fahrenheit's thermometer, is denoted 
by one, and ends at 80 degrees: ſince 
in this whole interval we find certain 

lants give indications of life and growth. 
This heat is ſuited to extrafting of the 


native ſpirits of odoriferous vegetables 


with oils, as that of roſes, jeſſamin, @c. 


and again, to making the more curious 


inſolations, Sc. 1 
he ſecond degree of fire may be acconnt- 
ed that of the human body; in a healthy 


tate. This degree is always greater than 
that of theambient air, and may be ſuppoſ 
ed to commence at the zoth degree of the 
thermometer, and end about the 94th. 


Within this compaſs animals may live 


article BURNING: GLASS\ | 


. 
it is 

0 f alſo its de 
and ſubſiſt, that is, if their juices de of 


the metalline- or mercurial part of gold, 
and vitrify the more terreſtmal. See the 


The fires of ſand, filings of iron; and 
aſhes, have generally their degrees from 
the firſt to the third: the reverberatory 


Fire has its degrees from the firſt to the 


fourth: the ignis rote ſerves for cal - 


- cinations and ſuſions; and a veſſel may 


receive different degrees of heat from 
a lighted lamp: the balneum mariæ and 
balneum vaporis have alſo their degrees, 


- as has the fire of ſuppreſſion its degrees: 
Inſolation has its 


rees in proportion 

to the heat of — to which the ſub- 
ſtances are expoſed : the bath of horſe's 
dung has its degrees, according to the 
bulk of the heap, or the place in which 
the bath of grape-ſkins has 
ke that of the bath of 


hotſe s dung : and the beat of 9 
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bas ulſo its degrees; for according as we ſo general as-it was at firſt expeRed that 
dieſire it more or leſs ſtrong, we expoſe it it would prove, for though of certain . 
in powder” longer or ſhorter to the open efficacy in a chamber or cloſe building, 
air z and whęn we have occafion for all where a fire had but newly begun, yet 
* Ns heat, we ule it as quick as we poſſibly ' when the miſchief has increaſed ſo far 
Ne . | that the houſe was fallen in, or the top 
Extinguiſhing of FES. The world has open, the machine had no effect. This 
Jong been of an opinion, that a more was the thing firſt diſcovered by Greyl, 
a — way, than that in general uſe, and from which our chemiſt Godfrey 


might be found for extinguiſhing fires in took the hint of the machine, which he | 
"buildings; and it has been generally at- called the water-bomb, and would fam 55 

"tem upon the dofrime of exploſion, have brought into uſe in England. 

© Zachary Greyl was the firſt perſon who Fire, in medicine. See CausTICs, 1 
put this plan into execution with any FiRE,- in ſurgery, See CAUTERY, 5 - © 

tolerable degree of ſucceſs. He contrived Sr. Arthony's FIRE, in medicine. See the a 
certain engines, eaſily manageable, which article ExySIPELAS, | 


he proved before ſome perſons of the firſt 

reel uh to be of ſufficient efficacy, and of- 

ered to diſcover the ſecret by which they 

were ,contrived. for à large premium, 

by. given either from the crown, or raiſed by 
| a ſubſcription of private perſons, But 
| this ſcheme meeting with no better ſuc- 


Walking Fix ER, in meteorology. See the 
article WILL. WITH: A-W-ͤIS T. 
FiRE, in theology. See the articles HELL, 
CONFLAGRATION, GW. 

Me read of the ſacred fire in the fi 
temple of Jeruſalem, coneerning whic 
the Jews have a tradition that it came 


- ceſs than things of this natùre uſually do, 
he died without making the diſcovery. 


down from heaven: it was kept with 


the utmoſt care, and it was: forbid- 


, 'Two' years after this, the perſon, who den to any ſtrange fire into the 
5 had his papers, found the method, and temple. This fre is one of the five _ 
; ir was ſhewn before the king of Poland things which the Jews confeſs were want⸗ = 
. and a. great concourſe of nobility at ing in the ſecond tempflle. | | 
- Dreſden, and the ſecret purchaſed at a Een had their ſacred fires, which a = 
| very conſiderable price. After this, the they kept in their temples with the moſt _ S 
- fame perſon carried the invention to Paris _ religious care, and which were never to "—_ 
d and many other places, and practiſed it Ve extinguiſhed. Numa was the firſt who + | 
every where. with ſucceſs. The ſerret built a temple to fire, as a goddeſs, at | 
by ' Was this: A wooden veſſel was provided Rome, and inftituted an order of pritft- - - | 
$ holding a very conſiderable quantity of eſſes for- the preſervation of it. See the 1 
„ Water: in the center of this was fixed a article VEgTALS. 5 A 
ſe caſe made of iron plates, and filled with Fire was the ſupreme god of the Chaldz»- 
d e rec 3' From this veſſel, to the ans; the magi were worſhippers of fire; : 
d, ead of the larger. veſſel containing the and the Greeks and Armenians ſtill keep a 
18 water, there was conveyed a tube or pipe, up a ceremony called the Holy Fire, up- 
which might convey the fire very readily on a perſuaſion that every eaſter-day a mi- 
id | through the water to the gun-powder raculous fire deſcends from beaven into 
m _ © 'rontained in the inner veſſel. This tube the holy ſepulchre, and kindles all the 
ry Was filled with a' preparation eaſily taking candles and lamps there. On this oc- 
he fire, and quickly burning away; and caſion the church of the holy ſepulchre 
al- the manner of uſing the thing was, to is crawded by a numerous and diftraRed 
ay con bey it into the rom or building where mob, who make a ſolemn proceſſion witn 
2m the fire was, with tie powder in the tube ſtandards, erucifixes, &c. after which the . 
nd lighted, The conſequence of this was, pevple light their candles at the ſacred 
es, that the powder in the inner caſe foon flame, and immediately apply it do eie 
TE . took fire; and with great exploſion burſt beards, faces, and boſoms, pretending, ... 
on we veſſel to pieces, and diſperſed the wa- that it will not born like an earthly fame: 
ub- der every way; thus was the fire put out they alſo think that if they are buried in 
ſe's in an inftant; th the room was flam- a ſhroud ſmutted with this celeſtial fire, it _ 
the | ing before in all Parts at once. The ad- will ſecure them from the flames of hell, 7 
ich vantage of this invention was, that, at FRE, in the art of war, a word of com- 9 
has 2 ſmall expence, and with the help of a mand to the ſoldiers, to diſchrge their i 
4 of  fewipeople} a fire in its beginning might muſquets; to the cavalry; to-diſclarge* 
ime be extioguiſhed; but the thing was not their carabines or piſtols; io dhe gteua- 
has r gh 7 U „ 
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diere, to fire their grenadees; and to the 
gunners, to fire the guns, 


2 Running F1RE is when a rank of men, 


drawn up, fire one after another: or, 
- when the lines of an army are drawn out 
to fire on account of a victory, each ſqua- 
dron or battalion takes it from another, 
from the right of the firſt line to the left, 
and from the left to the right of the ſecond 
line. PEW Le? 
FiKE-ARMS are all ſorts of arms charged 
with powder and ball, as cannon, muſ- 


quets, 'carahines, piſtoles, blunderbuſſes, 


Se. See CAN NOS, GUN, Sc. | 
FiRE-BALL, in the art of war, a compoſi- 
tion of meal-powder, : ſulphur, ſalt. petre, 


pitch, &c. about the bigneſs of a hand: 


grenade, coated over with flax, and 
primed with a flow compoſition of a fuſee. 
Fus, is to be thrown into the enemy's 
© works in the night time, to diſcover where 
they are: or to fire houſes, galleries, or 
- blinds of the beſiegers ; but they are then 
armed with ſpikes or hoaks of iron, that 


+ they may not roll off, but tick or bang 


whore they are deſigned to have any 
ect. 


| Figs Lock, See Gux, Mus gur, &c. 
FIRE-MASTER, in our train of artillery, an 


officer, who gives the directions and pro- 
portions of ingredients for each compoſi - 
tion required in fire-works, whether for 
the ſervice of war, or for rejoicings and 
recreations. 


His orders are given to the fire · workers 


and bombardiers, who muſt execute 
them, a 4 81 
Fike-POTS,. in the military art, ſmall 
earthen pots, into which is put a charged 
grenade, and over that powder enough 
till the grenade is covered; then the pot 
is covered with a piece of parchment, and 
two pieces of match acroſs lighted : this 
pot being thrown by a handle of match, 


where it is deſigned, it breaks and fires the - 
powder, and burns all that is near it, and | 


Aikewile fires the powder in the grenade, 
- which ought to have no fuſe, to the end 
its operations may be the quicker. 


FIRE-WORKERS, officers ſubordinate to the a 


fire-maſter. 


FiRE-woRks. See PYROTECHNY. 


FikE-s Hir, in the navy, a veſſel charged 
With artificial fire-works, which, having 
the wind of an enemp's ſhip, grapples 
„ber, and ſets her on fire, 

FiRE-BARE, in our old cuſtoms, ſignifies a 


beacon, or tower, by the ſea-ſide, where- 


in there were kept continual lights. 


FiRE-BOTE is fuel or fring for neceſſary 
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_ uſe, allowed to tenants, out of the lands 
. granted to them. 1 | 
F3RE-COCKS..  Churchwardens in London 

and within the bills of mortalny, are to 

fix fire · cocks at proper diſtances in ſtteets, 
and keep a large engine and hand- engine 
for extingyiſhing fire, uoder the penalty 
of 10l, flat. 6 Annz, cap. xxxi. 
On the breaking out of any fire in Lon- 
don and Weſtminſter, the conſtables and 
beadles of pariſhes ſhall repair to the 
place with their ſtayes, and aſſiſt in ex- 
tingviſhing it, and cauſe the people to 
work for that end, G&G. 

FiRK-OFFICE, an office of inſurance from 
fire. See the article ASSURANCE. 
FiRE ENGINE, See the article ENGINR. 
Wild-Fike, a kind of artificial or factitious 
fire, which burns even under water, and 
that with greater. violence than out of it, 

It is compoſed of ſulphur, naphtha, pitch, 
gum, and bitumen; and is only extin- 
guiſhable by vinegar mixed with {and and 

urine, or by covering it with raw hides. 
Its motion or tendency is ſajd to be con- 
trary to that of natural fire, and it always 
ſollows the direction in which it is thrown, 
whether it be downwards, ſide ways, or 
otherwiſe. 5 
Several are of opinion that the antient 
Greeks and Romans uſed this fire in their 
- . engagements at ſea; whether or not that 
Was the caſe, it was applied againſt the 
.. Saracens in a ſea fight, commanded by 
Conſtantine Pogonates, in the Heleſpont, 
and with ſuch, effect that he burnt the 
whole fleet therewith, wherein there were 
chirty thouſand men. 

Electrical Fix B. See ELECTRICITY, 
FIRING- IRON, in farriery, an inſtrument 
not unlike the blade of a knife; which 

being made red-hot, is applied to a horſe's 
bams, or other places.ſtanding in need 

of it, as in preternatüral ſwellings, farcy 
knots, . @c. in order to diſcuts them. 

Sometimes this is done for wrenches of 
©; OR ne en 
FIRKIN, an Engliſh meaſure of capacity, 
fror things liquid, being the fourth part 
of the barrel: it contains 8 gallons cf 
ale, ſoap, or,herxipgs ; and 9 gallons of 
beer. See MxazSUrgz and BARREL» 
FIRLOT, a dry. meaſvre uſed in Scotland. 
The oat-firlgt.gontains 215. pputs of that 
country ; the wheat-ficlot contains about 
2211 cubical, anches z and the barley- 
firlot, 31 ſtandard. pints. Hence it ap- 

pears that the ſeotch wheat firlot exceeds 

the engliſh buſhel by 33 cubical inches. 
See the article MEASURE, ; 
aca FIRMA- 
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FIRMAMENT, in the - ptotemaic aftro- was ſet apart, and gieen to the prieft or 
nmompy, the eigheh heaven or ſphere, with levite who dwelt ia the place : if there 7 
reſpect to the ſeven ſpheres of the planets was no prieſt or levite there, it was caſt 
{which it furrounds. It is ſuppoſed to have into the oven, and conſumed by the fire. 
two motiout ; a diurnal motion, given  Phefe offerings made a conſiderable part 
to it by the primum mobile, from eaſt to of the revenues of the betrew prieſthood. 
welt about the poles of the ecliptic; and © Firft-fruits are frequently mentioned in 
another oppoſite motion from weſt to eaſt, antient chriftian writers as one part of 
Which laſt it finiſhes, according to Ty- the church revenue. One of the comcile of 
choʒ in 25412 yeart, according to Ptole- 8 enjoins that they ſhould conſiſt 
my in 36000, and according to Coperni- only of grapes and corn, wich ſhews 
eus in 2 5800, in which time the fixed that this was the practice of the african 
ſttars return to the fame points in which church. e 
they were at the beginning. This period FigsT-FRvITs, in the church of England, 
is commonly called the Platonic year, or are the profits of every ſpiritual benefice 
. the great year. - b for the firſt year, according to the valua / 
FrRMAMENT is alſo uſed in divers places of tion thereof in the king's books, See the 
ſcripture, to denote the middle region of article ANNaTESs, © © Þ. 
the air, Several of the antients have be- FIRST MOVER, primum mobile, See the 
lieved, with the modern philoſophers, that article PRIMUNMH MOBILE, | 
| / the firmament is a fluid matter 3 but cer- FISC, fiſcas, in the civil law, the treaſury 
| tainly thoſe who gave it the name of fir- 
| mament, tit a folid matter.. 
FIRMAN is a paſſport or 1 
to 


* — * 
3 


of a prince. It differs from the ærarium, — — 
which was the treaſury of the public or 
ople: thus, when the money arifing 


: þ bay great mogul to foreign ve from the ſale of condemned perſons gdods, 
i e within the territories of his juriidic - was appropriated for the uſe of the pubb?k — JF 
N tion | | lie, their goods were ſaid publicari; but | 


N FIRMNESS, firmitas, denotes the conſiſt- 


| when it was deſtined for the ſnpport of 1 
ence of a body, or that ſtate wherein its 


the prince, they were called conſiſcari. '., 
t | ſenſible parts cohere in ſuch a manner, FISCAL, in the civil law, ſomething re- $3 
| that the motion of one part induces a mo- lating to the pecuniary intereſt of the nn 
t - tion of the reſt. prince or people. The officers appointed 8 ; 
: Many of the carteſians maintain, that for the management of the fiſc, were call- __ 
y . . firmneſs conſiſts in the mere reſt of the ed procuratores, fiſti, and advocati fiſei ; = 


5 . particles of a body, aud their mutual im- and among the cafes enumerated in the 
a mediate contact, alledging that a ſepara- conſtitutions of the empire, where it was 
A tion of parts can only ariſe from ſome their buſineſs to plend, one is againſt thoſe 
matter interpoſed between them, which who have been condemned to pay a fine | 
matter is excluded by the notion of con- tothe fiſe on account of their litigiouſl=  ' 
nt | tiguity. But the inſufficiency of this hy- nets, or frivolous appeals, © on 
hb potheſis is obvious; and the firmneſs of FISH, in natural hiſtory, conſtitutes a claſs 1 
* all bodies is known to depend on the con- of animals which have no feet, but al- 1 
ed nection or cohefion of their particles, See ways fins; add to this, that their body is _ 
o5 ATTRACTION), COHESION, c. either altogether naked, or only covered 
7 FIRST-FRUITsS, primitiæ, among the with ſcales; and that they are aquatic 
of Hebrews, were oblations of part of the animals, which live moſtly, if not always, 
fruit of the harveſt, offered to God as an in water, RS, oe, 
Ys © acknowledgment of bis ſovereign domi- This ctaſs is ſubdivided by authors into 
gp? nion. The firſt of theſe fruits was of- five ſeries, or orders. 2 Ke» 
of fered in the name of the whole nation, 1. The plagiuri or cetaceous fiſhes, com- 
0 being either two loaves of bread, ora prehending thoſe who have the tail not 
J | ſheaf of barley which was threſned in the perpendicular, like all other fiſhes, but 
35 court of the temple. © Every private per- placed in an horizontal direction; or pa- 
at ſon was alfo obliged to bring his-ficſt- rallel to the horizon. 2. Chondroptery- 
oa fruits to the temple, and theſe conſiſted gious fiſhes, comprehending thoſe with 
14 of wheat, barley, grapes, figs, apricots, perpendicular tails, and the rays of the 
<A olives; and dates. fins not bony, but cartilaginous. - 3. 
Sina :\ There was ' arſfother'” ſort of firſt-fruits Branchioſtegious fihes, or thoſe which 
bes which were paid to God. When bread have perpendicular tails, the rays of the 
LA. - figs beny, and the branchiz or gills not 


vas kneaded in a family, à portion of it 


7 ¹ 2 oſſiculated. 


: 


* 


rays of the fins bony, and prickly at the 
ends. 5. Malacopterygious fiſhes, or ſuch 


- as have perpendicular tails, with the rays 


bony, but not prickly at their ends. See 


Is [hae] , wif 
* - officulated. . Aca ri us fiſhes, | 
- or thoſe —. ay 6 tails, and the 


PLAGIUR1, Sc. and plate of ichthyolo- 


26 where a fiſh of each ſeries is delineat- 
ed, in the ſame order. as above. 


Some diſtinguiſh fiſhes, from the place 


where they are found, into ſea-fiſh, river · 


fiſh, and lake or pond-fifh. . Others again 
divide them into cetaceous, cartilaginous, 
and ſpinoſe. The cetaceous, or whale- 
* kind, called belluz marine, have lungs, 
and breathe like quadrupeds ; they co- 


ulate alſo like them, and conceive and 
bein forth their young alive, whom they 


ſuckle with their milk. The cartilagi- 


nous kind are produced from Jarge eggs, 
like birds, which are excluced the womb 
.alſo like thoſe of birds. The ſpinoſe kind 


are alſo oviparous, but their eggs are 


ſmaller, and have ſpines up and down in 


their fleſh, to ſtrengthen it. 


Willoughby thinks it would be better to 
diſtinguiſh fiſhes, firſt, into the cetaceous 
kind, or thoſe that breathe with lungs; 
and thoſe that breathe with gills: then to 
ſubdivide thoſe that breathe with gills, 


not into cartilaginous and ſpinoſe, but in- 
to oviparous and viviparous; with other 
the like ſubdiviſions. But the diviſion 
* firſt laid down, is that followed by the 


beſt ichthyologiſts, Artedi, Linnæus, and 
others. | 

As to the ftruAure of Fiſhes, it is admir- 
ably adapted to the element in which they 
live: their fins, tail, gills, air-bladder, 
eyes, figure, Sc. are all ſuch as beſt ſuit 
their circumſtanees ; for the deſcription 
and uſes of which, ſee the articles Fix, 
Tail, Sc. | 


' FisH, in commerce. The exporter, on 


making oath that they were britiſh taken, 


and really exported, is entitled to the 


following bountiee, to be paid by the col- 


- leRtor of the ſalt-duty, at the port of ex- 


portation, within thirty days after de- 


Pilchards, or ſcads, the caſk, con- 8. d. 
taining 50 gallons, 7.0 
7 if 14 inches or upwards | 


Cod, in length from the 


e bone jn the ſin tothe 34( 5 . * 

Ling, joint in the tail, the ioo 2 
wet, the barrel, con- T, 

pr Hake] taining 32 gallons, 28 


dried, the hundred Wu, 3. © FLSH-SBELLE, jn huſpandry. See SHELL 


mand, upon a debenture prepared by the 
collector of the cuſtoms, vix. , 
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Salmon, the barrel; containing 42 b. d. 
gallons — — — 4 6 
ite -kerrings; the barrel, con- 
taining 3a gallons, + — 28 
Full red herrings, the barrel aa 


above — T1 9 
Clean ſhotten red herrings the | , 
barrel as above,. — 1 0 


Dried red ſprats, the laſt 1 0 
Fiſh of all forts, taken by foreigners and 
imported in foreign ſhips, are forfeited, 
together with the ſhip, except ſtock-fiſh, 
live eels, ſturgeon, botargo or cavear, and 
anchovies, And, by 1 Geo. I. cap. 
Xviii; ſalman taken in great rivers, and 
| ſea-fiſh ſold, are to be of certain lengths, 
or the takers ſhall forfeit 5 1. and the ſel- 
lers 20 8. beſides the fiſh, ie! 
Generation of FisHEs, See the article 
GENERATION, * TS 

Breeding of FisHEs may be turned to great 

advantage; for” beſides furniſhing your 
table, obliging your friends, and raifing 

money, your land will be thereby greatly 
improved, ſo as yield more this way 
than by any other employment -what- 
ever, 

- When fiſh, are fed in large pools or ponds, 
either. malt boiled, or freſh grains, is the 
beſt food; thus carps may be raiſed and fed 
like capons, and tenches will feed as well. 
The care of feeding them is beſt com- 
mitted to a gardener, or the butler, who 

- ſhould be always at hand. In a ftew, 
any ſort of grain boiled, eſpecially peas, 

and malt coarſe ground; alſo the grains 
after brewing, whilſt freſh-and ſweet: 
but one buſhel of malt not brewed, will 
go as far as two of grains, See the ar- 
ticle Fi8H-PONDS, ira. 
FisH, in a ſhip, a plank or piece of tim- 
ber, faſtened to a ſhip's maſt or yard, to 
ſtrengthen it, which is done by nailing it 
on with iron-ſpikes, and woulding or 
| winding ropes hard about them, - 

FisHEs, in heraldry, are the emblems of 

ſilence, and watchfnineſs, and are borne 

either upright, imbowed, extended, en- 
dorſed reſpecting each other, ſurmounting 
one another, fretted, SR. 

In blazoning fiſhes, thoſe borne feeding, 

- ſhovld be termed devouring; all fiſhes 

boroe upright and having fins, ſhould be 
blazoned hauriant; and thoſe borne tranſ- 
verſe the eſcuteheon, muſt be ter med 
-;pajant, PSS t, 

F15H-BLOEX, in a ſhip,” See BLOCK. 

Fis#-64KTH, 2 wear or dam in a river, 

ſor catching of fiſh. See WEAR. 


Fisk- 


n 7 2 TY 1 
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mT . e 
nn vonn, chose made for the breeding The principal;fiſheries for N 
8 A l 
fed 


or feeding of fiſh FE ing macktel L e 4, wLY lang. 
Fiſh-ponds are no ſmall improvement of the coaſts of En and, Scotlan 2 2 - 
. watery-and boggy lands, many of which land; for cod on the banks of Newfound- 
are fit for no other uſe. . In making of a land for whales, about Greenland ; and 


” 


pond, its- head ſhould. be at the loweſt for pearls, in the Eaft and Weſt Indies. * 


part of the ground, that the trench of FisHtry denotes alſo the commerce of fiſh, 
the flood - gate or ſluice, having 8 good more particularly the catching them for 
fall, may not be too long in emptying. falle. e | 
The beſt way of making the head ſecure, , Were we to enter into a very minute. and _ 
is to drive in two or three rows of ſtakes © particular conſideration of fiſheries, as at 
above fix feet long, at about four feet diſ- preſent eſtabliſhed in this kingdom, this 
tance from each other, the whole length article would. ſwell beyond its; proper 
of the ead, whereof the firſt row bounds; becauſe tb do juſtice to'a abet 
mould be raped at leaſt about four feet of that concernment to the britiſh nation, 
deep. If the bottom is falſe, the founda- requires a very ample and diſtinct diſcuſ- 
tion may be laid with quick-lime, which ſion. We ſhall, however, obſerve; that 
ſlacking, will make it as hard as a ſtone. ſince the divine providence has ſo eminent - 
Some lay a layer of lime, and another of ly ſtored the coaſts of Great Britain and 
_ earth dug out of the pond, among the Ireland with the moſt valuable fiſn; and 
piles and ſtakes; and when theſe are well ſince fiſherjes, if ſucceſsful, become per- 
covered, drive in others, as they ſee oc- manent nurſeries for breeding expert ſea- 
caſion, ramming in the earth as before, men; it is not only a duty we owe to the : 
till the pond-head be of the height de- ſupreme being, not to deſpiſe the won- 
. ſigned, | dee 8 derful plenty he bath afforded us, 
The dam ſhould be made ſloping on each _ negleQing to extend this branch of com- 
fide, leaving a waſte to carry off the over- merce to the utmoſt ; but it is a duty we = 
abundance of water in times of floods or owe to our country, for its natural fecu- 
rains; and as to the depth of the pond, rity, which depends upon the ſtrength of 
the deepeſt part need not exceed fix feet, our royal navy. No nation can have a na- 
_ riſing gradually in ſhoals towards the vy, where there is not a fund of buſineſs 1 
ſides, [Ab the fiſh to ſun themſelves, and to breed and employ ſeamen, without F 
lay their ſpawn. Gravelly and ſandy any expence to the public, and no trade 
; bottoms, eſpecially the latter, are beſt for / is ſo well calculated for training up theſe _ 
breeding; and a fat ſoil with a white fat uſeful members of this ſociety, as fiſh- -- 
| water, as the waſhings of hills, commons, eries. ORE PWOg TH 3c; 
ſtreets, ſinks, &c. is beſt for fattening all The ſituation bf the britiſh coaſts is_the , 
| ſorts of fiſn. For ſtoring a pond, carp moſt advantageous for catching fiſh in the 
is to be preferred for its goodneſs, quic world; the ſcottiſh iſlands, particularly 
growth, and great increaſe, as breeding theſe to the north and weſt, lie moſt com- 


oo 1 * 


* 


© * 


, ve or fix times a year. A pond of an modious for carrying on the fiſhing trade 
) . acre, if it be a feeding and not breeding to perfection; for no country in Eur 
t one, will every year feed two hundred can pretend to come up to Scotland in the 
. carps of three years old, three hundred abundance of the fineſt fiſh; with which its 

of two years d „ and four hundred of a various creeks, bays, rivers, lakes, and 
F year old. Carps delight in ponds that coaſts are repleniſhed, King Charles I. # 
> ve marl or clay-bottoms, with plenty was ſo ſenſible of the great advantage to 1 
of weeds and — 4 whereon they feed in be derived from fiſheries, that he began Vs 
4 hot months. rag. . the experiment, together with a company _ 

| Your pond ſhould be drained every three . of merchants; but the civil war -ſoon.oc- _- - 
y or four years, and your fiſh ſorted, If caſioned that project to he ſet afide. King | 
8 it is a breeding one, the ſmaller ones are Charles II. made a like attempt, but his : q 
e to be taken out, to flore other ponds with; preſſing wants made him withdraw what 
— leaving a good ſtock of females, at leaſt money he had employed that way, where - 
d eight or nine years old, as they never upon the merchants that joined with him 

a breed before that a In feeding ponds, did ſo too. Since the union, ſeveral at- = 

6 ee it is. beſt to keep them pretty near of a tempts have been made to retrieve the 
FP, . W Stat 3 fiſheries, and a corporationaſettled to that 

FISHERY, a place where great numbers effect, intitled the Royal Britiſh fiſhery.  - 
8 ot ſiſm are czugbt. In the year 2750, the parliament of Great | 


Britain © 


—— , 


j 
i 


© with power to make 
to raiſe à capital of 500,000 l. by way of 


- fons, who, in any | 
mall ſubſcribe 10,000 l. into the ſtock of 
© this ſociety, under the name of the Fiſh- 
' Ing Chamber, and carry on the ſaid fiſh- 


Anchovy-Frisnrery., 


Fd F 


F 1 8 ö 
to confideration, an act was paſſed for the 


encouragement of the white-herring fiſn · 
A or- 


ery," prone ning a charter, whereby 

2 on is created, to continue twenty 

one — dy the name of the Society of 
the 


Ent 


' Britaln taking the ſtate of the fiſheries in- 


* 


ree Britiſh Fiſhery, to be under the 


direction of a governor, prefident, vice- 


eſident, council, &c, who are to con- 


ve in office' the fpace of three years, 


bye-laws, &c. and 


fubſcription. And any number of per- 
oh x; of Great Britain, 


on their own account of profit and 


" Joſs, ſhalt be intitled to the fame bount 


allowed to the ſociety. The bounty is 


30 8. the tun, to be paid yearly, for four- 
teen years, beſides 3 per cent. for the mo- 


"ney advanced by each __ 


The 
regulations rela- 


act contains other p 
marks on the herring- 


tive to the nets 


barrels, number of hands, and the quan- 


tity of ſalt that is intitled to the bounty, 
Se. It is then by the encouragement gi- 
ven by this act, that we now ſee a laudable 


emulation prevailing all over the two 
kingdoms, and fiſhing buſſes fitted out 
from almott every port, in order to repair 
to the Shetland iflands, where the herring- 
"fiſhery is carried on with an ardor becom- 
 Inyg fo important a branch of trade. Scot- 


Jand, which ſuffered incredibly from the 


- negleRt of this valuable and natural pro- 
duce of the ſeas, has not been backward 


to join in a ſcheme that rends ſo evidently 


to its own advantage; for the cities of 


Edinburgh and Glaſgow, the towns of 
Montroſe, Dundee, Perth, Inverneſs, and 


ſome other boroughs, have raiſed the pro- 


r ſum, and chambers have been erected 


in each of them; the gentlemen of eſtates 
' adjoining to the reſpective places above- 


mentioned, liberally contributing with 


merchants, towards the proſecution of an 


. undertaking fo viſibly tending to the good 
of their country in general, 

Anchovies are fiſhed 
on the coaſt of-Provence, in the months 


of May, June, and July, at which ſea- 
ſon ſhoals of this fiſh regularly tome into 
the Mediterranean through the ſtreights 


of Gibraltar.' They are likewiſe found 


in plenty in the river of Genoa, on the 
- conſt of Sicily, and on that of the iſland 


of Gorgone oppoſite to Leghorn; theſe 


laſt are reckoned ibe beſt, It is remark« 


j 


I 


will not keep ſo 


from 


FIS 
able, that anchovies arsfetdom ned br 


in the night-time, If 2 fire be kindled on 


the poops of the veſſels uſed for this u- 


ing, the anchovies will come in greater 


numbers into the pets; but then it is aſ< 
ſerted, that the anchovies taken thus by 
fire, are neither ſo good nor fo firm, and 
|, as thoſe which ate 
taken without fire. When the fiſhery is 
over, they pull off the head of all the an · 
chovies, gut them, and afterwards range 
them in barrels of different weights, the 
largeſt of which do not weigh above 2 
or 26 pounds, and they put à good 

of ſalt in them, Some alſo pickle them in 
ſmall earthen pots made on purpoſe, of 


two or three pounds weight more or leſs, 


which they cover with plaſter, to kee 
them the better. 4 * | * 


Cod Filisur RT. There are two kinds of 


cod · fiſn, the one green or white cod, and 
the other dried or cured cod, tho? it is all 
the fame fiſh differently prepared ; the 
former being ſometimes falted and bar. 
relled, then taken out for uſe; and the 
latter having lain fome competent time in 
ſalt, dried in the fun or ſmoke, We 
ſhall therefore ſpeak of each of theſe apart, 
4 4. | 


Green cod-FisAeRY. - The chief fiſheries 


for green cod are in the Bay of Canada, 
on the t bank of Newfoundland, and 
on the iſle of St. Peter, and the iſle of 


Sable, to which places veſſels reſort from 


divers parts both of Europe and America. 
They are from 100 to 150 tuns burden, 
and will catch between 30 and 40 thou; 
ſand cod each. The moſt eſſential part 
of the fiſhery, is to have a maſter who 
knows how to cut vp the cod, one who | 


is ſkilled to take the head off properly, 


and above all, a good falter, on which 
the preſerving them, and conſequently 
the ſucceſs of the voyage, depends. The 
beſt ſeaſon is from the beginning of Fe- 
bruary to the end of April; the fiſh 


which in the winter retire to the deepeſt 


water, coming then on the banks, and 
n extremely. What is caught 

arch to Sw keeps well, but 
thoſe taken in July, Auguſt, and Sep- 
tember, when it is warm on the banks, 
are apt to ſpoil ſoon. Every fiſher takes 
but one at a time: the moſt expert will 
take from 450 to 400 in a day, but that 
is the moſt, the weight of the fiſh and 
the great coldneſs on the bank fatiguing 
very much. As ſoon as the cod are taken, 


the head is taken off; wy are opened, 
gutted and falted, and — 


8 
A 5 
* 


— 


mam in che bottom of the hold, bead to. order 50 retnin- their. vrch b and-exery © 
tail, in beds a fathom or two ſquare; day be a * apts they 
_ laying layers of ſalt and fiſh alternately, become double their firſt bulk 3 then two ; 
but never mixipg fiſh caught on diſſerent beaps are joined together, Which they ' 
days. When they have lain thus three or turn every day as before; laſtiy, they 
four days to drain off the water, they are are ſalted again, beginning wü ihoſe 
replaced in another part of the ſhip, and firſt fahed, and being laid in huge pile, 
ſalted again; where they remain till tbe they remain in that ſituation, till they 
veſſel is loaded. Sometimes they are cut are carried on board the ſhips, where 
in thick pieces, and put up in harre for they are laid on the branches of trees 
tbe conveniency of carriage. + diſpaſed/forthbat purpoſe, upon the bal- 
Dey cod FisHy8RY. The principal fiſhery laſt, and round the ſhip, with mats te 
for dry cod, is from Cape Roſe to the Bay > nomad contracting any,maiſture, 
des Exports, along the coaſt of Placentia, here are four kinds of commodities 
in which compaſs there are divers com- drawn from cod, wjz. the sounds, the 
modious ports for the fiſh to be dried in. - tongues, the roes, and the oil extracted 
Tuheſe, though of the ſame kind with the from the liver. The firft is ſalted at the 
freſh cod, are much ſmaller, and there- fiſhery, together with the fiſhy: and put 
fore fitter to keep, as the ſalt penetrates up in bartels from 6 to 700 pound. The 
more eaſily into them. The fiſhery of , tongues are done in like manner, and 
bath is much alike, only this latter is brought in barrels from 4 to 460-pounds. 
more expenſive, as it takes up more time, The roes are alſo ſalted in bartels, and 
and employs more hands, and yet ſcarce _ ſerve to caſt into the ſea to draw fiſh toge- 
_ half ſo much ſalt is ſpent in this as in the ther, ans particularly . pilehards. The 
other, The bait is herrings, of which oil comes in barrels, from 400 to 320 
eat quantities are taken on the coaſt of pounds, and is uſed in dreſſing leather. _ 
Placentia. When ſeyeral veſſels meet The Scots catch a ſmall kind: af cod on it 
and intend to fiſh in the ſame. port, he the cosſt of Buchan, and all along the * 
. - whoſe ſhalloop firſt touches ground, be- Murray Firth on both ſides 3 as:alfo in 
comes intitled, to the quality and privi- _ . the Firth of Forth, Clyde, Sc. which is 
leges of admiral: he bas the choice of much eſteemed. They ſalt and dry them 
his ſtation, and the refuſal of all the in the ſun upon rocks, and ſometimes in _ 
wood on the coaſt at his arrival. As faſt the chimney; They alſo eure ſkait, and 4 
as the maſters arrive, they unrig all their other ſmaller fiſh. in the ſame manner, EE 
veſſels, leaving nothing but the ſarquds . but moſt of theſe are for home · conſump- 
to ſuſtain the maſts, and in the mean time tion bo 


73: £ ann 
the mates provide a tent on ſhore, co- Coral FISHERY... See CORAL-Fifbert. 


much im, 


vered with branches of trees, . and: fails 


over them, with. a ſcaffold of great wunks 
of pines, twelve, fifteen, ſixteen, and often 


tze air, On theſe ſtages, they are diſ- 
poſed, à fiſn thick, head againſt tail, 
with the hack uppermoſt, and are turned 


Ee ſour times every twenty- four 
urs. When they begin, to dry, they 


* 


Herring-FisuERRY. Herrings are chiefly 


- twenty feet high, commonly from forty . 
to ſixty fe, 2 and about one third as 
breadth. While the ſcaffold is 
10 | 3 gg age crew are fiſhing, and as 
faſt as tbey catch they bring their fiſn 
aſhore ; agen and ſalt them upon move; 
able bencheg; but the main ſalting is per- 
formed on the. ſcaffold, When the, fiſn 

base taken Galt, they ,waſh and han 
them to drain an rails; when draiged, 
they ate laid, on kinds of ſtages, which 
dre (mall, pieces of wood laidacroſs, and 
covered, with branches of trees, having 
dme leaves tripped off, for the paſſage of 


ſound in dhe north - ſca. They ate a fiſh 


of paſſage, and commonly ge in ſhaals, 


being very fond of following hre or 
light, and in their paſſage: they reſemble 
2 kind of lightniog. About the be- 


uns of June, an iperedible ſuaal of 
rings, probably much larger: #tan- the 


land of Great - Britain and heland come 
from the north on the ſurſace of tho ſea: 

thèeir approach is known bysthe hevrer- 
ing of ſea ſow]: in, ex pectation of prey, 


and by the ſmoothneſs of the water 3 but f 


where they breed, or what particular 
place they come from, cannot be ea - 


fily diſcovered. As this great ion paſſes 


between the ſhores of Greenland and 


Him 4 * 


the north capes, it is/-ptobably.cconfined, 
and asgit reaches the extremiiizs of 


Great Britsin, is beceſſarily dieided into 


two parts. For we find one part f the 


64 155 ; wy. e. herrings, ſlec ring weſt, or fouth-weſt;:2nd 
ur laid in beaps ten or twelve thick, in 


leaving the idands of Sheand and, Ok- 


ney 


7 
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| neyts the left, paſs on towards Ireland, 


- wheres being interrupted a ſecond time, 


ſome keeping the ſhore of Britain, paſs 
away ſouth down St. George's channel; 


- while the other part edging off to the 


ſouth-weſt, eoaſt the weſtern ocean, till 
my reach the ſouth ſhore of Ireland, 
and then ſteering ſouth-eaſt, join the reſt 
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"| hind part of the veſſel 1 that when u beat 
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is by any accident obliged to leave off 
"fiſhing, the light ſhall''be caſt into the 
fea >* that when the greater part of a 
fleet leaves off fiſhing, and caſts anchor, 

the reſt ſhall do the ſame, &c. By | 
late att of parliament in Great-Britain, 
the regulations are, that every veſſel in- 


in St. George's channel. The other titled to the bounty, muſt carry twelve 
part of the firſt diviſion made in the Wincheſter buſhels of ſalt in new barrels, 
norch, parting à little to the eaſt and for every laſt of fiſh ſuch veſſel is cap- 
 Guth-eaſt, paſs by Shetland, and then able of holding; and as many more 
make the point of Buchan- neſs, and the 


— 


* A 


coaſt of Aberdeen, filling as they go, all 


* the bays, firths, creeks, Sc. with their 


we innumerable multitudes. Hence they pro- 


ceed forward, paſs by Dunbar, and round- 


' Ing the high ſhores of St. Abbe's Head, 
- | and'Berwick, are ſeen again off Scarbo- 


of the Thames, after which, 


rough; and even then not diminiſhed 
in bulk, till they come to Varmouth- 
Roads, and from thence to the mouth of 
fing down 


+ the Britiſh channel, they ſeem to be loſt 


new barrels as ſuch veſſels can carry; 
and two fleets of tanned-nets, that is, a 
veſſel of ſeventy tons ſhall carry one fleet 
of fifty nets, each net to be thirty yards 
full upon its rope, and ſeven fa oms 


deep; and ſo in proportion for greater 


or ſmaller veſſels; and be provided 


with one other fleet of fifty like nets, 


on board a tender, or left on ſhore in a 


2 place for the uſe of the ſaid veſſel, 
by, «vs wo 1 | 


There is nothing particular in the man- 


In the weſtern ocean. ner of fiſhing.” The nets wherein the fiſh 
The vaſt advantage of this fiſhery to our are drawn, ſhould regularly have their 
nation is very obvious, when we conſider meſſies an inch ſquare to let all the leſſer 
- that though herrings are found upon the fry go through. fg at 

© ſhores of North America, they are never Curing and preparing Herring. The com- 
ſeen there in ſuch quantities as with us, merce of herring both white or pickled, 
und that they are not to be met with in and red, is very conſiderable. The white 
- conſiderable numbers in any of the Dutch herrings ate the moſt eſteemed, be- 
ſouthern kingdoms of Europe as Spain, = ing diſtinguiſhed into four ſorts, accord- 
Portugal, or the ſouth parts of France ing to their ſizes j and the beſt are thoſe 
on the fide of the ocean, or in the that are fat, fleſhy, firm, and white, ſalted 
Mediterranean, or on the coaſt of Africa. the ſame day they are taken, with good 
There are two ſeaſons. for fiſhing her- ſalt and well barrelled. The britiſh her- 
ring, the firſt from June to the end of Au- rings are little inferior, if not equal to 
| a and the ſecond in autumn, when the the Dutch, for in ſpite of all their en- 
fogs become very favourable for this kind deavourt to conceal the ſecret, their me- 
.2 of fiſhing; The Dutch begin their berring= thod of curing, laſting; or caſking the 

_ » "fifking'on' the ©qth of June, and employ ©  herrings, rang Eee diſcovered, and is as 

no leſs than two thouſand veſſels therein follows. Aſter they have hawled in their 
called buſſes, being between ſorty-five nets, which. they drag in the ſterns of 
and ſixty tuns burden, and carrying three their veſſels backwards and forwards in 
or four ſmall cannon. They never ſtir traverſing the coaſt, they throw them up- 
out of port without à convoy, unleſs on the ſhip's deck, which" is cleared of 
tere be enough together to make about every thing for that purpoſe; the crew is 
- - "eighteen or twenty cannon among them, ſeparatec into ſundry diviſions, and each 
in — are allowed to me diviſion hos a peculiar * one but 
Company. Before go out, they opens and guts the herrings, leaving the 
make a verbal a — Sch has 0 — — and Eos — cures and ſalts 
- | ſame-force as if it were in writing. The them, by lining or rubbing their inſide 
regulations of the admiralty of Holland with ſalt: the next packs them, and be- 
are partly followed by the French, and tween each row and diviſion they ſpripkle 
other nations, and partly improved and handfuls of ſalt: laſtly, the cooper puts 

n ed with new ones, as, that no the finiſhing hand to all by heading the 
cher ſhall caſt his net within a hundred 0 caſks very tight, and ſtowing them in 
fathoms of another boat: that while the the hold. It is cuſtomary with us to 

Nets ace caſt, 'a light ſhall be kept on the waſh the herring in freſh water, and — 
* +4 4 | a 1 y A 
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Mackrel-Fis ERV. 
in large ſhoals in the ocean, but eſpecially 


89 » 
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Pilchard-FisHERY. 


1 


Red Herring muſt lie twenty- four hours 


take all their ſalt there, and when they 


; o 2 : : 5 7 ; CORN bots et ea 

nem twelve or fifteen hours, in a ſtrong 
beine, before we proceed” to barrel 
them. Rede ne £45. > 


in the brine, in as much as they are to 


are taken out, they are ſpitted, that is, 


ſtrung by the head on little wooden ſpits, 


and then hung in a chimney! made for 
that purpoſe. After which, a fire of 


bruſh-wood which yields a deal of ſmoke, 
but no flame, being made under them, 


they remain there till ſufficiently ſmoked 


and dried, and are afterwards barrelled 


” - 


up for keeping. ing 
The mackrel are found 


on the french and engliſly coaſts, They 


enter the engliſh channel in April, and 


proceeding as the ſummer advances ; 
about June, they are on the coaſts. of 
Cornwal, Suſſex, Normandy, Picardy, 
Sc. where the fiſnery is moſt conſiderable. 


They are taken either with a line or nets: 
the latter is-preferable, and is uſually 


performed in the night-time. They are 
pickled two ways, firſt by opening and 


gutting them, and cramming their bellies | 


as hard as poſſible with ſalt, by means 
of a ſtick, and then laying them in rows 
at the bottom of the veſſel, ſtrewing ſalt 
between each layer. The ſecond way is 
tting them directly into tubs full of 
ine, made of ſalt and freſh water, and 
leaving them to ſteep till they have taken 
ſalt enough to keep. After this, they are 
barrelled up and preſſed. cloſe down. 
carl-FisHERY. See PEARL FISHERY. 
The chief pilchard 
fiſneriesſare along the coaſts of Dalmatia, 


dn the coaſt of 3 and along the 


coaſts of Cornwal an 
of Dalmatia is very plentiful: that on 
the coaſts of Bretagne employs annually 
about 300 ſhips. The pilchards caught 
on our coaſts, though bigger, are not ſo 
much valued as thoſe on the coaſts of 


France, owing 'principally to their not 


Devonſhire. That 


deing ſo thoroughly cured; They natu- 


rally follow the light, which contributes 
much to the facility of the fiſhery : the 
ſeaſon is from June to September; On 


bs the coaſts of France they make uſe of the 


roes of the cod-fiſn, as a bait, which 


thrown into the ſea, makes them riſe 


rom the bottom, and run into the nets: 


On our coaſts there are perſons poſted 


aſhore, WhO ſpying by the colour of the 
water where the 'ſhoals are, make ſigus 


to the boats to go among them to? caſt 


e ee 
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heir nets. When taken, they are brought 


on ſhore to à warehouſe, where they are 
laid up in broad piles, ſupported will! 
backs and ſides, and as they are piled; 


they ſalt them with bay ſalt, in which 


lvying to ſoak twenty or thirty days, they 
run out a deal of blood; with dirty pickle 
and bittern: then they waſh them clean 
in ſea-water, and when dry, barrel and 
- preſs them hard down to ſqueeze out 
the oil, which iſſues out at a hole in the 
bottom of the caſk. The corniſh men 
obſerve of the pilchard, that it is the leaſt 
fiſh in fize, moſt in number, and greateſt 
ſor gain, of any they take out of the 


ſea. 


Salmon-FIsHERV. The chief ſalmon fiſh= 


eries in Europe are in England, Scot- 


land, and Ireland, in the rivers, and 


ſea-coaſts adjoining to the river mouths. 


' Thoſe moſt diſtinguiſhed for ſalmon in 
Scotland, are the River Tweed, the 


iyde, the Tay, the Dee, the Don, the 
Spey, the Neſs, the Bewley, Sc. in moſt 


of which it is very common about the 


height of ſummer, eſpecially if the wea - 
ther happen to be very hot, to catch four 


or five ſcore of ſalmon at a- draught. 


The chief rivers in England for ſalmon 
are the Tyne, the Trent, the Severn, 
and the Thames. The fiſhing uſually 
begins about January, and in Scotland, 


they are obliged to give over about the 


15th of Auguſt, becauſe, as it is then 


ſuppoſed the fiſh come up to ſpawn, it 


would be quite depopulating the rivers 


to continue fiſhing any longer. It is 
performed with nets, and ſometimes 


with a kind of locks or wears made on 
purpoſe, which in certain places have 
iron or wooden grates ſo diſpoſed, in 
an angle, that being impelled by any 

orce in à contrary direction to the courſe 
of the river, they may give. way and 


open a little at the point of contact, and 


immediately ſhut again, clofing the an- 
gle. The ſalmon, therefore, coming up 


into the rivers, are admitted into theſe 
grates, which open, and ſuffer them to 


paſs through, but ſhut again, and prevent 
their return. Salmon are alſo caught with 
a ſpear, which they dart into him when 
they ſee him ſwimming near, the ſurface 


of the water. It is cuſtomary likewiſe - 
to catch them with a candle and lanthorn, -- 
or. wiſp of ſtraw ſet on fire ; for the fiſh 


naturally following the light, are truck. 


with the ſpear,” of taken in a net ſpred 
A f 


for that purpoſe, aud liſted with a ſudden 


jerk from the bottom. We make no 
* =o * 8 > See. od mention 1 


Fs 


mon with a line or hook, becauſe- it is 


1 


- 


much the ſame with that explained under 
the article Trout FiSHING, 


Curing Salmon. When the ſalmon are ta- 


ken, they open them along the back, take 
out the guts and gills, and cut out the 
greateſt part of the bones, endeavouring 


to make the inſide as ſmooth as poffible, 


then ſalt the fiſh in large tubs for the 


purpoſe, where they lie a conſiderable 


time ſoaking in,brine, and about October, 
they are packed cloſe up in barrels, and 
ſent to London, or exported up the Me- 


\ 


* 
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diterranean. 
land, a great deal of- ſalmon ſalted in 
the common way, which after ſoaking 


home - conſumption, and if properly cur · 


ed and prepared, is reckoned very deli · 
Cious. ; 

Sturgeon-FISHERY,s The greateſt ſturgeon- 
. fiſhery is in the mouth of .the Volga, on 
the Caſpian Sea, where the Muſcovites 


.employ a- great number of hands, and 


catch them in a kind of incloſure formed 
by huge ſtakes, repreſenting the letter Z, 


repeated ſeveral times. Theſe fiſheries 
are open on the fide next the ſea, and 


cloſe on the other, by which means the 


fiſh aſcending in its ſeaſon up the river, 
is e nbarraſſed in theſe narrow angular 


WY 


1. % J 
mention of the method of catching ſal- , 
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he fiſhery alſo was then fo plentiſul, 
that they were obliged ſometimes to ſend 


other ſhips. to fetch off the oil they bad 


made, the quantity being more -than the 


. .. fiſhing ſhips: could bring away, But 
time and change of circumſtances have 


ſhifted the ſituation of this trade. The 


. ſhips coming in ſuch numbers from 
Holland, Deamark, Hamburgh, and other 


northern countries, all intruders upon 


They have alſo in Scot- 


in brine a competent time, is well prel- . 
fed, and then dried in ſmoke : this is 
called kipper, and is chiefly made for 


retre+ts, and ſo is eaſily killed with a 
harping-iron. - Sturgeons, - when freſh, * 


eat deliciouſly, and in order to make 
them keep, they are ſalted or pickled in 
large pieces, and put up in cags from 

thirty to fifty pounds. But the great 


object of this fiſhery is the roe, of which 


the Muſcovites are extremely fond, and 


of which is made the cavear or kavia, 
fo much 
the article CAVEAR, 


| Whale Fus HERY. Whales are chiefly.caught 


in the north ſea: the largeſt ſort are 


eſteemed by the Italians, Sce 


found about Greenland, or Spitzbergen. 


At the firſt diſcovery of this country, 
whales not being uſed to be diſturbed, 
frequently came into the very bays, and 
were accordingly killed almoſt cloſe to 
the ſhore, ſo that the blubber being cut 


off was immediately boiled into oil on 


the ſpot. The ſhips in thoſe times, took 


in nothing but the pure oil and the fins, 


and all the buſineſs was executed in the 
country, by which means a ſhip could 


bring home the product of many more 


whaſes than "ſhe can according to the 


of 


the Engliſh, who were the firſt diſcoverers 


of Greenland, the whales diſturbed, and 


gradually, as other fiſh often do, forſak- 
ing the place, were not to be killed fo 
near the fhore as before, but are now 


found, and have been ſo ever ſince, in the 


openings and ſpaces among the ice, wheie 

they have deep water, and where they go 

2 a great many leagues from the 
ores, G 1 | 


The whale-fiſhery begins in May, and 


continues all June and July; but whether 


the. ſhips have good or. bad ſucceſs, they 
muſt come away and get clear of the ice 
by the end of Auguſt; ſo that in the 
month of September at fartheſt, they may 
be expected home; but a ſhip that meets 


with a fortunate and early fiſhery in May, 
may return in June or July. 


The manner of taking whales at preſent 
is as follows. As ſoon as the Gfhermen 
bear the whale blow, they cry out fall! 
fall !-and every ſhip gets out its long 


boat, in each of which there are fix or 
ſeven men: they row till they come 
. pretty near the whale, then the harpooner 


firikes it with the harpoon. This requires 
great dexterity, for through the bone of 


his head there is no ſtriking, but near his 
ſpout there is a ſo 
which the iron ſinks with eaſe.” As ſoon 
as he is firuck, they take care to give 


piece of fleſh, ints 


him rope enough, otherwiſe, when he 
goes down, as he frequently does, he 
would mevitably fink the boat: this rope 


he draws with ſuch violence, that, if it 
were not well watered, it would by its 
friction againſt the ſides of the boat, be 
ſoon (et on fire. The line faſtened to the 
| hacpoon is ſix or ſeven fathoms long, and 
is called the fore-runner : ĩt is made 

the fineſt and ſofteſt hemp, that it may 


flip the eafier : to this they join a heap 
of lines of go or 200 fathoms each, and 
when there are not enough in one, long 
boat, they borrow from another. The 
mon at the helm obſerves which way the 
_ | goes, ane ſteeis the boat according 
ly, that it a w H ous defer: 5 
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for the whale runs away 
with ſo moch rapidity, that he would 


% 
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with the line 


overſet the boat, if it were not ke 


ſtraight. When the whale is ſtuck, the 

other long boats row before, and obſrrve 
which way the line ſtands, and ſome - 
times pull it 5 if they feel it ſtiff, it is a 


ſign the whale ſtill pulls in ſtreugth; but 


* 


they ſee whales 


if it han 


looſe,' and the boat lies equal- 
Iy high 


ore and behind upon the wa- 


ter, they pull it in gently, but take care 
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but to fail homewards, where the fat is 


It were in vain to ſpeak iff this place of 


the advantages that may be derived to 
Great Britain from the whale fiſhery. 


to be boiled” and melted down into train 


Me thall only remark, that the legiſ- 


to coil it fo, that the whale may have it 
again eaſily if he recovers ſtrength: they 
take care, however, not to give him too 


much line, becauſe he ſometimes entangles 


it about a rock, and pulls out the har- 


poon. The fat whales do not fink as ſoon 
as dead, but the lean ones do, and come 
up ſome days afterwards. As long as 
ey loſe no time in 
cutting up what they have taken, but 
keep fiſhing for others: when they ſee no 
more, or have taken enough, they begin 
with taking off the fat and 
following manner,- The Whale being 
Jaſhed along fide, they lay it on one 


_ fide, and put two ropes, one at the head, 


and the other in the place of the tail, 
which together with the fins is ſtruck off, 


iſkers in the 


lature thinks that trade of ſo great im- 
8 as to grant a very conſiderable 
unty for the encouragement of it; for 
every britiſn veſſe] of 200 tons or bp- 
wards, bound to the Greenland-ſeas 


the whale-fiſhery, if found to be duly 
qualified according to the act, obtains a - 
licence from the commiſſioners of | the 


cultoms to proceed on ſuch voyage: an 
on the ſhip's return, the maſter and mate 


-making oath that they proceeded on ſuch 


voyage and no other, and uſed all their 


endeayours to take whales, &c, and that 


all the whale-fins, blubber, oil, Sc. ime 


ported to their ſhip, were taken by their 


as ſoon as he is taken, to keep thoſe ex - 


tremities above water. On the off fide of 


the whale are two beats to receive the 


pieces of fat, vtenſils and men that might 
otherwiſe fall into the water on that fide, 


% 


Theſe precautions being taker, three or 


four men with irons at their feet, to pre- 
vent ſlipping, get on the whale, and be- 
gin to cut out pieces of about three feet 
thick, and eight long, which are hauled 
up at the capſtane or windlaſs, When the 
fat ĩs all got off, they cut off thewhiſkers 
of the upper jaw with an ax. Before they 
cut, they are all laſhed to keep them firm, 
which allo facilitates" the cutting, and 
prevents them from falling into the ſea ; 
| when on board, five or fix of them are 
bundled together, and properly ftow- 
ed, and after all is got off, the car - 
cals is turned adrift, and devoured by 
the bears, Who are very fond of it. In 


proportion as the large pieces of fat are 


cut off, the reſt of the crew are employed 
in ſlicing them ſmaller, and picking out 
all the lean. When this is prepared, they 
ſow it under the deck, where it lies till 
the fat of all the whales is on board; then 


cutting it ſtil} (mailer, they put it up © 


in tubs in the hold, cramming them very 


* 


fall and clole. Nothing now remains | 


crew in thoſe ſeas, there ſhall be allowed 
408. for every ton according to the ad» 
meaſurement of the ſhip. s 

Beſides theſe fiſheries, there are ſeveral 


others both on the coaſts of Great Riiain 


and in the north ſeas, which althoygh 
not much the fubjet of merchandize, 


nevertheleſs employ great numbers both 
of ſhips and men; as 1. The oyſter - 


fiſhing at Colch: ter, Feverſham, the Iſle 


of Wight, in the Swales of the Medway, 
and in all the creeks between Southamp- 


ton, and Chicheſter, from whence they 
dre carried to be fed in pits about We» 


venhbe, and other places. See the article 
OYSTER, I | 


laſtly, the fiſhing of the pot-fiſh, fin-fiſh, 


2. The lobſter fiſhing all along the 
britiſh channel, the firth of Edinburgh, © 
on the coaſt of Northumberland, and on 
the coaſt of Norway, from whence great 

quantities are brought to London. And 


ſea-unicorn, ſea-horſe, and the ſeal, or 
dog fiſn, all which are found in the 


ſame ſeas with the whales; and yield _ 


blubher in a certain degree; heſides, the 


horn of the unicorn is as eſtimable as 


ivory, and the ſkins of the ſeals are par- 
ticularly uſeful to trunk makers. 


FISHING, in general, the art of catching. 


fiſh, whether by means of nets, or, of 
ſpears, lines, rods, and hooks. See the 
article NET, LINE, Rod, Sc. 

By ſeveral ſtatutes it is provided, that no 


without the owner's conſent, an pain 


three months impriſonment ber 
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- perſons ſhall fiſh in any pond or moat, © 


* 
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Any one take fiſh in a river without li- 
" cence obtained from The owner, upon 
. * forfeiture af 10 8. to the poor, and triple 
damages to the party agerieved, to be 


levied by juſtices of the peace, by diſ- 
treſs and ſale of goods. The nets, and 


other implements, belonging to poach- 
ers, may be ſeized by the owners of ri- 


vers, Sc. 


PFidhing performed with à rod, line, and | 
Hook, is called angling. See ANGLING. 


Carp-FiSHING requires a whrld of pati- 


- "ence, by reaſon they ſeldom bite in cold 


+, weather, and, in hot, the angler cannot 


be too early, or too late; but when they 
do bite, there is no fear of the hold. The 
© baits proper for them, are the red worms 


in March, the cadew in June, and the 


_ graſs-hopper in July, Auguſt, and Sep- 
tember. See CARP and Bir. 


Chub-FisSKHING is performed with a large 
bait, whether worm, ſnail, fly, cheeſe, Sc. 


-* according to the ſeaſon and time of the 
day; but the large yellow moth ſeems to 
be a favourite morſe] of this fiſti. Sce the 
article CHUB, ; | 
Cod:FisHING., See FISHERY, ſupra. 
Dace-FISHING affords good ſport, as they 


catch at any fly, particularly the flone- 


cadew, and may-fly, in the beginning of 


ſummer, and the ant-fly in June, July, 
_ Avguſt, Sc. But to catc 
winter, the bait is a white worm; with a 
large red head, found in ploughed lands. 


dace in 


See the article Dacsg. - 

Eel-Fisn1NG. The filver-ee] may be catch - 
- ed with ſeveral ſorts of baits, as powdered 
beef, . garden-worms, |] 

garbage, Sc. The night is the beſt time 

for this kind of fiſhing; throwing a 

line with good flore of hooks, bait- 
ed and well plumbed, into the places 
where eels reſort, with a float to diſcover 

* where the lines lie, that they may be ta- 

ken up in the morning. 


As to the method called bobbing and 


ſniggling, it is only by means of a ſtick 
thruſting a baited hook into the holes 
where eels uſe to hide themſelves, Some 
fiſh for eels with a three-forked fpear 
jagged on the ſides: this they ſtrike into 
the mud, and if it chance to light where 
they lie, there is no fear of [ſecuring them. 
But to take the largeſt eels of all, the 
night hooks. are to be baited with ſmall 
roaches, and the hooks muſt lie in the 
- mouth' of the fiſh, See the article ExL. 
Flounder F18H1NG, in the months of April, 
May, June, and July, may be performed 
all day long, either in the fixeam, or ſtill 
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 Mackrel-FisuinG, 


lobs, minnows, . 


* 


Pilchard-Fis HIN d. 


* . 


J 


- 5 


„ N ee F'I leon oft ne) 
| deep-water,/ but the ſtream is beſt 3 and 
tbe moſt, proper baits age all ſorts of red- 
worms, waſps; or gentles. See the article 
: FLUX DER. 4 nn ein 3 - 
Gudgeon FISHING. may be perfarmed with 
float, the hook Being on theiground 3 or 
by hand, de line on the 
ground, without cork. or float. A: ſmall 
red worm is the,beft bait for this fiſh, yet 
waſps, gentles, and cad-bits, will do. very 
well; and, in order to gather them to 
the place, it may not be improper to ſtir 
the ſand and gravel, above and below it, 
by which, means they will bite faſter, and 
with more eagerneſs, See the article 
GUDGEON, e 
Herring Fis RING. See the articles FisH - 
ERY, ſupra, and HERRING. -,  ; 
See the article-F1$H- 
ERY, ſupra, and MACKREL. | | 
Pearch-FisHING.. The proper baits are a 
minnow, or little frog; but the belt of 
all is a worm called a brandling. You 
may alſo angle for this. fiſh with job 
worms, bobs, waſps, &c.., It you row 
for a pearch with a minnow, which, of 
all baits yields the beſt {ſport to the 
. angler,, it muſt be alive, ſticking the 
hook through the upper lip, or back- fin, 
letting it ſwim about midwater, or ſome- 
what lower; for which end you ought 
to have an indifferent large hook, with 
a quill on your line z. but ſome, with 
good ſucceſs, have uſed a ſtrong ſilk- line, 
and a hook armed with wire, If you fiſh 
with a frog, the book mutt be nm 
through the ſkin of the leg, toward the 
-upper part thereof: 8 6 


* 


Pike-FiSHING is performed two, ways, to 


By the ledger-bait, fixed in one certain 
place; which muſt be a living bait of 
fiſh or frog, as dace, roach, pearch, and 
yellow frogs. 2. By the walking bait, 
With a troll and winch, ſo as to give the 
| length endugh to run off with the 
bait, then ſtriking him with. a ſmart jerk. 
The rod muſt not be too ſlender at top; 
and the line ſhould be of filk two yards 
and a quarter next the hook, and ſtrongly 
armed, with a wire about ſeven inches, 
See FISHERY, ſupra, 
and PILCRARD., I TY 
Roach-Fisnind is beſt performed, in 
April, with cads or worms; and, in 
ſummer, with white ſmall ſnails, or flies; 
but then the baits ſhould be under water, 
for they will not bite at top. Some uſe 
a may- fly with good. ſucceſs ; and, in 
autumn, a paſte, made of the crumb! of 
fine bread, will do very well, The * 
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25 ner OE ing, for 8 at London! is pe- 


| the biting o 
-,_ . thread, a that the cord, Which gives 
By this means, 


. Sturg eon FISHING, 


LAM c — 9 _ _ 
— 


Culjar. N * take A ſtrong. cord, at the 
1 end of ich is faſtened” a 9810 pound 
"YN Weight; and a foot. aboye . 

pack-thread of mt. feet is made faſt 


to. the cord; and to the pb; thread, at 


| 5 diſtances, they add twelve firong 

inks of hair, with roach hooks, at 'them, 

\ baited with a white ſnail or periwinkle. 

2 Then holdin the cord in their hands, 

i the fiſh draws the pack- _ 

them notice what to do. 

they ſometimes. draw up half a dozen, 

and very commonly two or three at a 
draught. * 


# 
Salmon FisHING. See the 1 Froneny 


and SALMON. 


kx and STURGEON, 5. 
Tnch-FisHING, is beſt performed with 


large red worms, at which they will bite 


lead, a 


See the article Fis1- on 
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fluid; 
into the wound, dipped in fome vul- 


iS 


rg always ſuppoſe there is a | Mure 


7 . there happeps violent inflamma- 
Ins, ſuppurations, fiſtulze, and caries, 


ith exceſſive pain, after any external 


n hee. When, from thele ſymptoms, - | 
there appears to be à fiffor 
to apply the 
plaeing ſplints above all. 
tumour 


re, it is uſual 
plaſter uſed in fra ures, 
When the 
comes ſoſt, it is o be Faid 
open by inciſion, to let out the corrupted 
after which a tent ſhould be put 


nerary unguent, uſing afterwards the 


bandage, which is applied in fractures 


etc ed wirh a wound, Some aſſert, 


that fiſſures, when juſt made, may be 


the more eagerly, if dipped in tar. Se- 


veral other ſorts of worms, and a paſte 


made of brown bread, 15 alſo uſed: for 


this purpoſe, 


Trout: FISHING, „The baits for this ary | 


poſe are either natural or artificial, as 
earth worms, minnows, and fiſhing flies, 
both natural and attificial. 
worms are uſed, they anſwer beſt if 
kept ſome time in an earthen pot, with 
_ moſs often changed in ſummer. 
fiſh for trout with hand on the ground, 
the hook is to be introguced into the 
worm a little above the middle, coming 
out agsin a little below; then draw the 


* 5 
+ 


If you 


$ _ cured” by. the application of bandages, 
without the aſſiſtance of other remedies, 


In fiſſures of the cranium, attended with 


no other bad ſymptoms, but white, yel- 
low, or brown ſpots: upon the face of 


f f 


1 


the bone, it is ſufficient to bore down to 


the diploe, and dreſs with fome balſamic 


medicine; but where any violent {ymp- 
. toms come on, which ſhew. that there is 


an extravaſation of blood i in the cavity of 


the cranium, the trepan is to be called in 
without delay. 


See the articles ConTRa- 
Fis8uRE and EXTRAVASATION. * 


Whatever FISTULA, in the antient.muhc, an inſtru- 


ment of the wind kind, reſembling our 
flute, or flageolet. See FLUTE: | 
The principal 'wind-inſtruments of the 
antients, were the tibia and fiſtula. But 
how they were conſtituted, wherein they 
differed, or how they were played on, 
does not appear. 


worm above the arming of the hook, Fis rut, in ſurgery, a deep, narrow; and 


making y our firlt entrance at the tail-end, 
that the point of the hook may come out 


At the head-end. When you fiſhwith min- 


nos, take the whiteſt and middle-iized ; 
and after putting the hook in at the mouth, 
and out at the gills, and drawing it thro' 


. ſo as the point and beard may 
come out at the tail. 


thread, and let the body of the minnow 
be almoſt ſtraight upon the hook. 
FISSURE of the bones, in ſurgery, is 
© when they are divided either tranſverſely 
_ or longitudinally, not quite through, but 
| 3 after the manner of glaſs, by 
| external force. Fiſſures are not 
ently detected, fince neither "the ſenſes 
of ſeeing, feeling, or hearing can give 
light, enough to, determine any ching 
0 Eur, e in 20 cole, 1288 
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W_ This done, tie the General treatment of FisTULAS.. 
hook and tail together with a fine white- 


uſe of the knife, let the fiſtula be eleanſed 


in N —_ ad pong, And even 
in 


_ callous ulcer, | generally ariſing from ab- 


ſceſſes, See the article ABsCEss. ' 
Fiſtulas differ from ſinuſes in this, that 
the former are callous, the latter not. See 


the article SiNus. 


_ Fiftulas attack all parts of the body with- 
about three inches, flip it again into bis 


out exception, particularly the anus, 
the perinæum, and the foramen lacrymale, 


but if the patient will not agree to the 


with a proper injection. Tents' ſhould 
never be made uſe of, but where the 
opening of the fiſtula is ſo ſmall as to be 


— 
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As ſcon 
as yon diſcover' that ulcers ate attended 
wich fiſtulas, not yet become callous, 
the readieſt way of curing them is to lay - 
them open with the knife, to the very | 
bottom, if it can be done with ſafety; 
and afterwards to elganſe and heal them: 


8 


* 4 


| 5 F 1 8 8 | | 
in-this-caſe, the tent can ſcarcely be too 


_ ſhort, nor the materials too ſoft. __ 
The next thing to be obſerved is, to preſs 


_ preſs 


the fundus as near the opening as poſſible. 


When the ulcer is cleanſed, and the 
plied, a ſmall com- 


oper dreſſings 
I . or a flip of plaſter, doubled in 
that form, ſhould he clapped upon the 


part where you judge the fundus of the 


fiſtula to be ſeated, ſecuring all with a 


bolſter, . plaſter, and bandage ;z taking 


care to make the faſtenings tight upon the 


* 


F 


fundus ; this will direct the matter con- 

tained within towards the er and 

hs 1 will heal before t reſt of the 
ſtula. ; 

If this method of cure is unequal to the 

intention of cleanſing and healing, the 

knife is of the utmoſt ſervice, eſpecially 


it the fiſtula tends downwards, or takes 
ſuch an irregular courſe, that the fundus 


cannot be preſſed towards the opening. 
All the ſinuſes of the fiſtula being laid 
open by this operation, there is a paſſage 
made for a diſcharge of the corrupted 
matter, and then you can come dt the 
diſeaſed parts with your remedies. 

ISTULA in the anus, is a ſinuous ulcer, 
commonly . ariſing from a phyma, or 
the internal hemorrhoides, Fiſtulas 
which ariſe from the phyma are the 
worſt, . very painful, and hard to be 
cured, on account they penetrate deep 
into the interſtices of the muſcles, and 


then form ſinuſes; and the more remote 


the ſinuſes are from the anus, ſo much 
the worſe, in regard they admit of no 


opening by inciſion, 


Fiſtulas ariſing from the internal hæ- 
morrhoides,. are bred gradually betwixt 


the coats of the inteſtinum rectum, and 


have a ſmall perforation near the verge 


| bf the anus 5 from whence there iſſues 
ut 


but in proceſs of time, the parts are at- 
tended with itching and excoriation, the 
orifices at laſt become callous, and ſome. 
times for a time are ſhut up; and then 


at certain intervals break out again. 


Unleſs theſe fiſtulas are attended with 


eat moleſtation, ſuch as an exorbitant 
evacuation of humoutrs, with a fetor, or 
the like, they arein a great meaſure to be 
left to nature to be cured, as ſerying in 
manner of a drain, for the Aiſchargs of 
ſuperfluous, peccant humours, in &aco- 


chymical and cacheQtica] bodies: theſs | 


mould rather be kept open; but ſimple 
Sfulas, that are recent, may be cured 
without danger. When a fiſtula in «the 


i* s 
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thin ſanies, or ichor, without pain: 


L 1238 
anus is fo. conditioned, that an 
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may be performed without danger of in- 
juring the ſphin&er muſcle, ſo as to ren- 
der it incapable of retaining the excre- 
ments, there are two ways of doing it, 
viz. either by a ligature, or incißon. 

By ligatpre it is to be done thus, Let the 
ſurgeon take ® thread of filk, or ſome 
horſe-hair, and thread it into the eye of 
a leaden, or tin probe, with which let 
him introduce the end of the thread into 
the fiſtula, and with the fore-finger of the 


other hand, being anointed with oil of 


| roſes, and thruſt up into the anus, let 


the figula will be lai 


man ner, 


caſion an hemorrhage, 


neral treatment is as follows. 


him lay hold of the end of the probe, 
and draw forth the thread, and then tie 
the two ends together, as tight as the 
patient can well bear it; and thus by 
tying it afreſh every day, ſomewhat 
raiter, it will cut quite through, and 
open ; and after 
that the callus muſt be deſlroyed, and 
the ulcer healed, &c. 
A more expeditious way is by making 
an inciſion with an inſtrument, after this 
A hollow leaden probe is to be 
thruſt into the fiſtula, till it penetrates 
into the inteſtinum redtum; and then 
the inſtrument being paſſed into the 
anus, with the guidance of a finger, the 
fiſtula is to be cut according to the di- 
rection of the conductor, yet taking eare 
not to hurt the hæmorrhoid veins, to oe- 
When the in- 
cifion is made, a doſſil is to be put in 
armed with the white of an egg, and 
aſtringent powders: the callus is to be 
deſtroyed with a powder made of burnt. 
alum, precipitate mercury, &c, 


FISTULA in the perineum, is uſually the 


conſequence of lithotomy, or making a 
punAure in the perinzum and bladder ; 
or they may proceed from abſceſſes in the 
22 near the urethra; or from a 
cirroſity of the proftate gland; or from 
a wound, or ulcer, which can by no 
means be healed up, but the lips, be- 
coming callous, form a fiſtula, through 
which the urine is ſometimes preter- 
naturally diſcharged. bo 
The treatment of theſe fiſtulas, is various, 
according to the habit and particular diſ- 
poſition of the parts affected. The ge- 
Let the 
callous lips of the fiſtula be cut off, and 
the parts brought together by a ſticking 
laſter, after they. have been dreſſed by 
me vulnerary balſam; over the plaſter 
ſhoy!d. be laid a narrow compreſs, on 
each fidg of the wound, and the whole 
' etained 
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© Fetnined by a fri bandage ; which 


done, the patient's knees are to be tied 


together, and ſtrict orders given him, to 
Niue till in bed, that the lips of the wound 
may more ealily unite with each other. 


For the firſt few days after the operation, 
tient ſhould be allowed very litile 


drink, that he may not be often excited 


to make water, and the dreſſings 
not be removed till the ſecond or third 
day after the operation, or till the pa- 
tient can contain his urine. 

time afterwards the patient myſt obſerve 


ſhould 


For ſome 


a ſtrict regimen, 


 Fis8#TULA LACHRYMAL1S, a diſeaſe which 


attacks the great caruncle in the inward 


corner of the eye. See the article EYE, 
The firſt degree of this diſeaſe. ſtopy up 


the natural paſſage of the tears, and 
forces them to run down the cheek; the 


ſecond is when pus is mixed with the 


tears, which proceeds ſometimes from an 


opening in the ſkin, between the noſe 


is when the pus has not only corroded 


and the great corner of the eye; the laſt 


the neighbouring. parts, which are ſoft, 


but has affected the bone which: lies un- 


 derneath. 


times turns cancerous, and Riverius ad- 


Whatever may be the cauſe of this diſ- 
order, whether the ſmall-pox, or french . 
- diſeaſe, / it always flops up the haſal 


If the abſceſs is not open, a time muſt : 


viſes not to- meddle with it at all. 


de choſen when it is fulleſt of pus. For 


this reaſon, the eye of the patient muſt 
be cloſed, and ſmall long pieces of plaſter 
muſt be put one upon another, acroſs 


the eye - lids, from the puncta lachry- 
mwalia to the great angle of the eye. The 


ſuperior branches of the canal being 


_ - thus'compreſſed, that nothing can -paſs 
that way, it will be amaffed in the ſack, 


and a place proper for an inciſion ſhould 


| then be point:d out, If the abſceſs is 


already open the orifice and the probe 


will new where it is to be dilated, Which 


muſt be done by the biſtory, both above 


and below, from the ſuperior part of the 
ſack to the edge of the orbit. The ſack. 


deing opened, it muſt be filled with dry 


day, and 


Uint, which may be taken away next 
a pledgit dipt in a mild digeſ- 
tive applied, which muſt be repeated once 


or twice a day, according to the quantity 
of ſuppuration: when the ſuppuration 
begins to diminiſh at every dreſſing, a 


rd 


ſmall: probe muſt be introduced into the 
naſal canal, to dilate- it a little, and to 


Firs 
This laſt ſort of fiſtula ſome-. 
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[lane paſs fo tho ware gase 


This method muſt be continued till the 
ſuppuration is almoſt ended, then it may 
be. drefſed ſuperficially, with dry lint, or 
with a deficcative, which will complete 
the cure: after which it will be pro 
to wear a compreſſing bandage a — 

weeks longer to prevent its return. 

Wben the bone lies open, and it is ne- 
ceſſary to penetrate into it, you muſt 

direct the inſtrument towards the noſe, 

and. not towards the naſal canal, for 
fear of entering the ſinus maxillaris. 


8 


FISTULAR, - or Fisrurous, appella- 


tions given by. ſurgeons to wounds and 
* ulcers, which degenerate into fiſtulas, 
See the article FisTULA. ' 
FisruLAR, among botaniſts, is applied 
to leaves and flowers that are tubular, o 
reſemble a hollow pipe. | 


with paroxyſm. See PAROXYSM. ' 
Ftrs of eaſy refleftion.aud tranſmiſſion, in 
. optics, - See the articles REFLECTION 
and 'TRANSMISSION. ©, © 
affection. 
FITCHEE,, 
to a crols, when the lower end of it 


FIT, in medicine, denotes much the ſame fy 


the mother, the ſame with hyſlerie 
in heraldry, a term applied 


is ſharpened into a point, as in plate 


XCVIII. fig. 3 . 
Croſſes are ſometimes fitched by only a 
point. going out from the broad foot 
thereof, and ſometimes they go tapering 
away ſrom the center to the point, in 


which caſe it is ſaid to be fitchee on the 


foumth part. The reaſon of this croſs's 


being ſo painted, Mackenzy ſuppoſes to 


be, that as the primitive Chriſtians were 
wont to carry croſſes with them where- 
foever th 


they ſettled themſelves in their journey, 


at any place, they might fix theſe por-- 


table creſſes in the ground. 
FITCHES, in huſbandry, a ſort of pulſe, 
more generally, known. by the name of 
| ape pens or cicer. See the article 
ICER, © 


_ "a. 


Fitches are cultivated either for feeding 


- cattle, or improving the land. They 
make a wholſome and nouriſhing food, 
whether given in the firaw, or thraſhed 
out. When ſown only to improve the 


went for. devotion, when 


* 


ſoil, they are plowed in juſt as they de- 


gin to bloſſom, by which means a tough 

Riff clay foil js much enriched, _ 
FITZ, makes part of the ſurname of fome 
England, as Fitz-rey ; which is purely 
French, and ſigniſfies the king's ſon. 
% 2 FIVE 


the natural ſons of the kings of 


a 
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x FIVE CHURCHES, -  biſhop's ſee of Lower Fr g is more particularly uſed at ſea 


article Vives.” pn, FTA 
FIUME, or St. Vir, a po town - ſhip, of what nation it is, and whether 
e © Iſtein, ſubje& 'to the houſe of Auſtria: it be equipped” for war or trade. See 
eaſt long. 15?, and north lat. 45® 45. plate NEIN! % 
FIXATION, in chemiſtry, the rendering The admiral in chief carries his fag on 
an volatile fubſtance fixed, fo as not to the main top; the vice-admiral "on®the 
fly off upon being expoſed to a gieat fore top; and the rear admiral onthe 
beat; hence, n migen topp. mer 08 
FIXED moDres are thoſe which bear a When a council of war is to be held at 
Conſiderable degree of heat without eva- fea, if it: be on board the admiral, they 
' © ,porating, or loſing any of their weight, hang a flag in the main ſhrouds z if in 
- Gold is the moſt fixed of all metals. A the vice-admiral, in the ' fore-ſhrouds ; 
4 quantity of very pure gold, after be- and if in the rear-admiral, in the mizzen 
| | ing placed in the eye of a glaſs fur= ſhrouds. se eee 
| nace for two months, was found not to Beſides the national flag, merchant-ſhips 
bave loſt. any ſenſible part of its + frequently bear leſſer flags on the miszen 
eigne. mat, with the arms of the city where 
However, gold fſelf, expoſed on a piece the maſter ordinarily reſides; and on 
of charcoal to thg focus of a hurning- the fore-maſt, with the arms of the place 
glaſs is found to diminiſh ; and, in pro- where the perſon who freights them lives. 
Portion to this diminution, there ariſe 'FLac, in french fanion, a fmall banner 
+ an infinite number of little glaſſy drops af diſtinction ſtruck in the baggage- 
ES 3 of a greeniſh colour, which ſwell and waggons of the army, to diſtinguiſh (he 
| | enlarge as the gold diſappears. But baggage of one brigade; or battalion, 
| tis, ſay ſome, is no demonſtration that from that of another, that they may be 
| the gold is vitrified © it is rather the allies marſhalled by the waggon- maſter-general 
A of the coal; * becauſe, /if - the gold be according to the rank of their brigades, 
| exaporated en a body which yields no where they are to keep during the march 
aſhes, you have no glaſs. Be chis as it to avoid confuſ ion. 
will, the experiment ſhews that gold may To fowver, or;firike the FLAG, is to pull it 
be evaporated; and ſince gold is not fixed, - down upon the cap, or to take it in, out 
Ve may ſafely conclude, that there is no ef the refpe&, or ſubmiſſion, due from 
body abſolutely ſo. See the articles all ſhips or fleets inferior to thoſe any 


GoLD and BUR NING-GLAsS. © way juſtly their ſuperiors. To lower or 
FixED MERCURY, © (MERCURY, © firike the flag in an engagement is a 
F1iXED NITRE, | Nrrkso tf fign of yielding. ee 
FixED SALTS, Seed Salr. The way of leading a ſhip in triumph 
"FixED SIGNS, " { (SIGH, is to tie the flags to the ſhrouds, or the 
Fixed STaRs, — TSR. gallery, in the hind part of the ſhip, and 
-FLACCIDITY, among phyſicians, a'dif- t them hang down towards the water, 


order of the ſolids, cured by aſtringent and to tow the veſſels by the ftern. 
and cardiac medicines, joined with ex- Livy relates, that this was the way the 
erciſe and good air, Tr. N Romans uſed thoſe of Carthage. 
FLAG, a general name for colours, To heave out the FLAG, is to put out, or 
ſtandards, - antients, banners, enſigns, put abroad, the flag. 7 
Se, which are frequently confounded Ta hang out the'wwbite FLAG, is to aſk 
with each other. See-CoLour, Sc. quarter; or it ſhews when à veſſel is ar- 
The faſhion of pointed, or triangular © rived on a coaſt, that it has no hoſtile 
flags, as now uſed, Rod. Tobetan afſures, intentidn, but comes to trade, or the 
came ſrom the mahometan Arabs, or like. The red flag is a ſign of defiance, 
Saracens, upon their ſeizing of Spain, and battle. fo ; 
before which time all the engines of war  FLAG-OFFICERs, thoſe who command the 
were firetched, or extended on croſs ſeveral ſquadrons of à fleet, . ſuch are the 
pieces of wood, like the banners of a admirals, vite-admirals, and rear-ad- 
- "church, The pirates of | Algiers, and mirals/ 
throughout the-coaſts of Barbary, bear The fiag-officers in our pay, are the 
"an hexagonal flag. © admiral, vice-admiral, and rear-admiril, 
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article ADMIRAL. - 5 
Frad-suir, a ſhip tommanded by à ge- 
neral or flag- officer, who has a right 
to carry a flag, in contradiſtindtion to 
the ſecondary veſſels under the command 
thereof. 1 Ty 
FLaG-STavVe3s, are ſtaves ſet on the heads 
of the top-gallant-maſts, ſerving to let 
fly, or unfurl, the flag. 


LAGS, in falconry, are the feathers in 10 


a hawk's wing, near the principal ones. 
LAG is alſo uſed for ſedge, a kind of 
ruſh ; and for the upper part of turf, 
pared off to burn. | 
FLAG-PLOWER, in botany, a plant called 
dy botanitts iris. See the article Ix fs, 
FLac-worm, that found in flaggy or 
ſedgy places. See the article Worm. 
Corn-FLAG, in botany, the ſame with gla- 
diolus, See the article GLaD1OLVs, 
Sweet ſcented FLAG, a name ſometimes 
given to the acorus of galangal. See the 
article GALANGaLs _, 
FLAGELLANTES, WHIPPERS, in 
church-hiſtory, certain enthuſiaſts in the 
thirteenth century, who maintained, that 
phare was no remiſſion of fins without 
Nagellation, or whipping, Accordingly, 
they walked in proceſſion, preceded by 
prieſts carrying the croſs, and publicly 
. Jaſhed themſelves, till the blood dropped 
from their naked backs. | 
FLAGELLARIA, in botany, a genus of 
the hexandria monogynia claſs of plants, 
without any flower-petals ; the perian- 
thium is divided into fix ſegments; and 
the fruit is a roundiſh berry, containing 
. a ſingle ſeed, | r 
FLAGEOLE Tr, er FlasolET, a little 
flute, uſed chiefly by ephberds, and 
. country people. It is made of box, or 


other hard wood, and ſometimes of ivory, 


and has lix holes beſides that at the 
bottom, the mouth - piece; and that be- 
hind the neck. See the article FLUTE: - 
„an inftrumeot for thraſhing corn. 

See CORN and THRASHING. + 
A flail conſiſts of the following parts, 
1. The hand- ſtaff, or piece held in the 
| threſher's hand. a. The ſwiple, or that 


part which ſtrikes out the corn. 3. The 


caplins, or ſtrong double leathers, made 
faſt to the tops of the hand-ſtaff- and 
ſwiple. 4. The middle-band, being the 
leather-thong, or fiſh-ſkin, that ties the 
caplins Wm, wy; TM 
FLAIR, in the ſea-language. When a 
ſhip is houſed in near the water, ſo that. 
the work above hangs over too much, it 
Vor. II. e 


„ 


1 | N , 


_ 3s. faid to flair over. This makes ths 


| | ſhip more roomy aloft; for the men to. 


ue their ara; 3 E 
FLAIRE, aſpecies of raysfiſh, more tiſually 
called ſkate, See the article SKATE. 
FLAKE, among gardeners, a kind of 
f ſtriped carnations, with only two colours; 


LAMBEAY, a kind of large taper, made * 


of hempen wicks,. by pouring. melted 


to the bottom. 
them to dry; after which they roll them 
on a table, and. join four of them toge= 
ther by means of a red- hot iron; and 


then pour on rhore wax, till the flambeau 


is brought to the ſize require | 
Flambeaus are of different lengths, and 
made either of white of yellow wax. 
They ſerve to give light in the fireets at 
night, or on occaſion of illuminations. 
FLAMBOROUGH-utaD,in geography, 
. a cape or, promontory of r w 
miles eaſt of Burlington: eaſt long; 200, 


north lat. 54 15% 


- 


The villa of Flamborough has its name 


as ſome think, from the word flame, be- 
cauſe of a watch- tower here, with lights 
for the uſe of ſailors. * 8 
FLAME, flamma, in phyſiology, the ſmall 
parts of an inflammable or. conſiderably 
unctuous body, that are ſet on fire, or 
briſkly agitated or thrown off, with a 
certain vibrative motion at the ſurface of 
that body into the open air: or in Sir 
Iſaac Newton's words, the flame of a 


| body is only the ſmoke. thereof heated 


red hot; and the ſmoke is only the vola- 


tile part of the body ſeparated by the 


fire. See Fink and SMoO&E; 


Flame cannot exiſt without oil; whence 
it is that aſhes, land, glaſs, ſtones and 


earth, do not flame upon igpition, but 


rather damp and extinguiſh flame, As 


dil is then the only inflammable ſubſtance 
in nature; we may be directed to the 
means of preventing conflagrations, by 
uſing ſuch materials in building as con- 
tain little or no oil. And this direction 
might be likewiſe extended to the making 
incombuſtible paper, for valuable books 
and manuſcripts, Sc. 5 
All flame catches aud exiſts only on the 
ſurface of inflammable bodies i whente 
' we are led to invent methods of caſing or 
otherwiſe defending the vvood- works 
ſhips and buildings, from aceidents by fire. 
All inflammable bodies, as ſulphut, oil, 
wax, Wood, St. by flamingz waſte and 
5g _ l moke; Which mobs 
_ If the fame be hallily put put is v 


wax on their top, and letting it run down. 
This done, they lay 
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FL A 
ick and viſible, and ſometimes ſmells 
- fixongly 3 but in the flame, loſes its ſmell 


by burning; and according to the nature 


" of the ſmoke; the flame is of this or that 
colour: thus the flame of ſulphur is blue; 

that of camphor, white; that of tallow, 
yellow, Se. When -gun-powder takes 


- fire, it goes off in a flaming ſmoke. - 


Thence proceeds the difference of the co- 
Jours of bodies, as viewed by day light, 
candle-light, fire-light, ſolphureous- 
night, Sc. Xt | 
As the preſſure of the fire is greateſt about 
© the upper parts, and leaſt towards the cir- 
: cumference of the baſe, whence the air 
finding leaſt reſiſtance from that part, 
> drives the flame upwards; and as the 
fire is denſeſt, and conſequently ſtrongeſt, 
- about the middle, it thence follows, that 
the flame will riſe higher from the middle 
« of the fire than from its ſides, where the 
_ © quantity of fire is conſiderably leſſened 
and hence we ſee the reaſon of the pyra- 
midal figure of flame. 
Fital Fl. A ME, a fine, warm, igneous ſub- 
lance, ſuppoſed, by ſome, to reſide in the 
© hearts of animals, as neceſſary to life; 
or rather as that which conſtitutes liſe 
jtſelf. Se 
To preſerve this flame, they 
air taken in by reſpiration, to be as ne- 
ceſſary as it is to the conſervation of or- 
dinary flame. Others, however, not leſs 
to be depended on, find no more in the 
notion of a vital flame, than the natural 
| warmth of the body, which is always as 
ide velocity of the circulating blood, and 
is the effect of that circulation, Oe 
FLAMEN, in roman antiquity, the name 
of an order of prieſts, inſt tuted by Ro- 
* mulus or Numa; authors not Being 
agreed on this head. ; 


They were originally only three, wiz. 
the dam : | 


| en dialis, flamen martialis, and 
Aamen quirinus, They were choſen by 
the people, and inſtalled by the fovereign 
28 After wards, their number was 
nereaſed to fifteen z the three firſt of 
whom were ſenators, and called flamines 
- © msjores ; the other twelve, taken from 
among the people, being denominated 

© flamines minores, 


The flamen dialis, or prieſt of Jupiter, 


_ was a conſiderable perſon at Rome ; the 
flamen martialis, or prieſt of Mars, was 
the ſecond in dignity; and the flamen 

quirinalis, was the next to him. 

\ The greater flamens wore the robe edged 

with purple, like that of the great magiſ- 


74 
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jadge the 


water, had an ivory- chair, and Gt in the 
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FLA 
- ſenate. - They wore a little band bf 
thread (flamen) about their head; from 
whence, according to Varro, they had 
their name. \ MADE 4 
There were likewiſe flaminicz, or prieſt- 
| effes, who were the wives of the flamines 
diales. Theſe wore a flame-coloured 
habit, on which was painted the image 
of a thunder-bolt ;z and above their head- 
dreſs, they wore green oak boughs.. 
They are often mentioned in inſcriptions. 
FLAMINGO, in ornithology, a, bird other- 
wile called phœnicopterus. See the article 
' PHOENICOPTERVS, ett 
FLAMMULA, in antiquity, a kind of 
flag, ſo called from its pointed figure, 
It was painted of different colours, to 
_ diſtinguiſh the ſeveral battalions and com- 
panies from each other, | 
FLANCH, FLanque, or FI As, in 
| heraldry, an ordinary always borne 
double; being the ſegment of a circular 
 ſuperfictes, 333 
FLANDERS, a province of the Nether- 
lands, bonnded by the German ſea and 
the United provinces, on the north; by 
the province of Brabant, on the eaſt; by 
Hainault and Artois, on the ſoùth; and 
by another part of Artois and the Ger- 
man ſea, on'the weſt ; being about ſixty 
miles long, and fifty broad, and divided 
between the Auſtrians, the French, and” 
the Dutch. ö | | 
Flanders is a perfeAly champaign coun- 
try, with not a riſing ground or hill in 
it, and watered with many fine rivers 
and canals, Its chief commodities are 
fine lace, linen, and tapeſtry, | 
FLANEL, or FLANNEL, a looſe ſort of 
 woollen ſtuff, not croſſed, and wove on 2 
loom with two treddles, like baize. 
FLANK, in the manege, the fide of a horſe 
between the ribs and haunches. A well 
* flanked horſe, is one that has wide and 
well made ribs, and a good body. 
FLANKS of an army, are the troops en- 
- camped on the right and left, as the 
flanks of a battalion are the files on the 
right and left, \ | 
Fi Aux of a baſtion, in fortification, that 
part which joins the face to the curtin. 
See the article BAS TIoN. 
Engineers differ very much about raifing 
the flank, ſome making it perpendicular 
to the face, ſome to the curtin, and 
others to the line of defence; ſome again 
make it an angle of 98 with the cur- 
tin, whereas Vauban makes it the chord 
of a ſegment, whoſe center is the * 
ol the ſhouliter of the next baſtion, ”- 


\ 


«. 


— 


— 


 wfe is to defend the curtin, and the flank 
und face of the oppoſite baſtion ; to de- 
fend the paſſage of the moat, batter the 
ſalliant angles of the counterſcarp and 


 wlacis, from [whence the, beſiegers ruin 
2 He flanks with their artillery, in order to 
take away the defence of the oppoſite - 


i baſtion. Z 


1 Fr. Aux, or ſecond FLaxt, that part 
of th 


e curtin, from whence the face of 


the oppoſite baſtion may be diſcovered. 
etired FLANK, or ſow FLANK, or covered 
; FLANK, one of the platforms of the caze- 


'mare, See article CAZEMATE, | 
Theſe retired flanks are a great defence 


to the oppoſite baſtion, and to the paſſage _ 


of the moat, becauſe the beſiegers can- 
not ſee nor eaſily diſmount their guns. 
The curtin is efteemed the ſtrongeſt part 
© of a fortification, becauſe flanked at both 
ends; and the face is accounted the 
"weakeſt, as having only one defence from 
the oppoſite flank, | 0 
FLANK ED, flange, in heraldry, is uſed 
* the French to expreſs our parti per 
flualtier. „ | 
Coats, however, makes it to be the ſame 
With flanch, See the article FAN CR, 
FLANKED ANGLE, in fortification, that 
formed by the two faces of a baſtion, _ 
FLANKING .anGLE, or angle of the R- 
vais, that.compaſed of the two lines 
of defence, and pointing towards the cur- 
tin. See the article TENAILTE. 
FLAMK1NG line of defente, See the article 
LINE of defence. © ? 
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the wind.” © : . 
FLaTs, in muſic, a kind of additional 
notes, which, together with ſharps, ſerve 
to remedy the defects of mabical inſtru- 
- ments, wherein temperament is required, 

See TEMPERAMENT and SHARP, _ 

The natural ſcale of mvſic being limited 
to fixed ſounds, and Adjuited to an in- 
ſtrument, the inſtrument will be found 

defective in many points; and particu- 
larly, in that we can only proceed from 
any note by one particular order of de- 


is done, when a ſhip will not fall off from 


= grees that for this reaſon, we canpot 


nd any interval required, from any note 

_ upwards or downwards ; and that a ſon 
may be ſo contrived, as that if it be be- 
un by any particular 


* 


r i, 


note or leiter, all 


FL A - 

the intervals, or other notes, ſhall bejyfily 
found on the inſtrument, or in the figed 
ſerieg ; yet were the ſong begun with any 
other note, we could not fo proceed, $-e 
the articles SCALE and INTERVAL. _ 


To remove or ſupply this defect, mylici- 
ans have recourſe to a ſcale proceeding 


by twelve degrees, that is thirteen notes- 
to an oftave, including the extremes z 
which makes the inftrument ſo n oh 

that there is but little reaſon to camplaio, ' 


This, therefore, is the preſent ſyſtem, or 


ſcale. for inſtruments that have their 


' ſounds fixed, vis. betwixt the extrem 


of every tone of the natural ſcale, is p 

à ſound or note, which divides it into 

two unequal parts, called ſemi-tanes « 
hence the whole 'may be called the ſemi- 
tonic ſcale, containing twelve (emi to 

betwixt thirteen notes, in the compaſs | 

an octave- 2 
Now to preſerve the diatonic ſerieß diſ- 
tinct, theſe inſerted notes either tak the 

name of the natural note next below, 


width the character r, called a ſharp or 


the name of the natural note next above it, 
with the character 6 „called a flat. Thus 
D þ,, or flat, ſignifies a ſemi tone be- 
low D natural; and it is indifferent, in 
the main, whether the inſerted note be 
accounted as a flat or ſharp. mw 
This ſemi-tonic ſeries, or ſcale, is very 
exactly repreſented by the keys of the 
organ, &c. the lowermoſt range of keys. 
being the natural or diatonic. notes; and 
thoſe behind, the artificial ones, or the 
flats and ſharps, _ r 


' 


„ FLATTING, In zildiog, is the Being be 


work a light touch, in the places not byr- 
' Diſhed, with a pencil dipt in ſize, in which 
a little vermilion is ſometimes mixt. 
This ſerves to preſerve and preyent'its 
flawing, when handled. See GiLpjNG. 


' FLATULENCY, in medicine, a diforder 


of the bowels arifing' from a weak flo- 
mach, and crude flatulent aliment, as 
peaſe, beans, lentiles, coleworts, hard fat - 


fleſh, and the like; which degenerate in- 


to wind, creating great anxiety if pot 
evacuated, and difficulty of breathivg, 
Another cauſe of flatulencies are congeſ- 
tions of blood in the branches of the yena 
porta; whence proceed arixieties of th 
wy een difficult breathing, colie pains; 
heart- burn, head- ache, vertigo, and 
watchfulneſs. | 13 


g If the flatulencies ariſe from crodities' in 


the ſtomach, ' evacuations are, fifſt of all 
neceſſary ; after which may be given'bit-. 
712 | „tiers, 
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ters, aromatics, carminatiyes, and 
ſtrengtheners, with a ſpare diet and exer- 
giſe. If it proceeds from congeſtions of 

_ blood, as is the caſe of hypochondriacs, a 
vein muſt be opened; and if the body is 
coſtiye, an emollient clylter or a gentle 
laxative Will be proper. If theſe fail, 
©. chalybeate medicines ate to be called in, 


. + as tinfture'of 7 gf iron, ſteel-filings 


© finely powdered, from fix to ten graing, or 
oil of cinnamon with ſugar or bitters, 

| ſpaw· watet e, and conſtant exerciſe. 

FLATULENT, TYMOURs, in ſurgery. 
See the article PRNEVMATOCELE. 


 FLAUTINGO,' in muſic, the ſame with fla- 


* geolet. See; the article FLAGEOLET. 
FLAW, in the ſea language, ſignifies a 
ſugdden puſt of wind. | . 
FLAX, knym, in botany, See LINUM. 
Flax js an excellent commodity, and the 
cultivation of it a,, good: pigce of huſ- 
- ,bandry. It will thriye in any ſound land, 
but that which kas lain long fallow is 
beſt ; which being well plowed, and laid 
flat and even, the ſeeds mutt be ſown in 
+ a warm ſeaſon, about the middle or end 
of March, or at tarthcſt the beginning 
of April; and if a wet ſeaſon happen, 
weeding will he neceſſary. The beſt ſeed 
= that brought from the eaſt country, 
Which, tho” gear, yet eaſily repays the 
...Fharge : this will laſt two or three craps, 
when it is adviſeable to renew the ſeeds 
again. Of the beſt ſeed, to buſhels may 
ſerye for an acre ; but more myſt be al- 
. lowed gf  home-ſegd, becauſe jt grows 
maller. When grown vp, it qught not 
to be gathered before it be fully ripe ; for 
| - bled before the bloſſom. falls, it 
, bhackles away almoſt to nothing; apd, 
the in appearance very fine, yet it has 
no ſubſtance, and the yaro ſpun of it is 
Peak and ouzy : it not only waſtes in the 
. . Waſhing, but the linen made of it grows 
. Extremely thin in the bleaching, The 
Pluckers ſhopld be njmble, tie it up 
In handfuls, ſet them up till perfefly 
dry, and then houſe them, Flax pulled 
jo e bloom, proves whiter and ſtronger 
han if left ſtapding till the ſeed is xipe ; 
. but then the ſeed will be laſt. An acre 
of gpod flax, is accounted worth ſrom 
_ ſeven to tWelve pounds, or more. 
Prefing of Fax. When flax, has been 
| watered, 
_ Ppder the articles WATEBIxG and 
_- SWINGLING, it is then to be heckled in 
$444 finer heckle than that uſed for 


Dp: Rog the Ante 9 fax ſtiff in 


% 
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and twice ſwingled, as directed 


643 


the coarſe heckle 3 ſavin 


U 


beckle, and the hurds coming 


* 4 
. 
your hand, and break it very well upon 
the hurds te 
make harden cloth of. is done, the 
ſtrike is to be paſſed through a finer 
from 


thence ſayed for middling cloth, and the 
tear itſelf for the beſt linen. 2 


But to dreſs flax for the fineſt uſe of all, 


after being handled as before, and laying 
three ſtrikes together, plat them in a plat 


ol three rows, as hard and cloſe together 
as you can; joining one to the end of 


another, till you have 


platted as much 
as you think convenient; then begin 
another plat, and add as many ſeveral 
ones, as you think will make a roll; af- 
terwards wreathing them hard together, 
make up the roll z which done, put. as 
many as you judge convenient into 3 
hemp- trougb, and beat them ſoundly, 
rather more than leſs than you do hemp. 
Next open and unplat them, dividing 


each firike very carefully from each 


other; and ſo ſtrike it through the fineſt 
heckle of all, whereof there arc three ſorts, 


Great care muſt be taken to do this gently 


and lightly, leſt what is heckled from 


thence ſhould run to knots ; for if pre- 
ſeryed ſoft like cotton, it will make ik 


good linen, each pound running at les 
two yards and an half. The tear "itſelf, 


or fineſt flax, will "make a ſtrong and 
very fine holland,, running at leaſt five 


© in the pound, , See SPINNING. 


n Scotland, they have a lint-mill, which 
greatly facilitates the dreſſing of flax; 


which if done by the hand, will coſt 32d. 


* 


” 
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the ſtone 3 whereas it may be dreſſed at 


the mill for 28. the ſtone, which is ong 


fourth ſaved. | a A 
ws regarding FLAX and hemp. ny 
N . trade . 


eckling, and dreſſing of flax or hemp; 


alſo of ſpinning, weaving, making, whi- 
teninpg, Cc. cloth made of hemp or flax 
only ; and that in all 1 CO) * 


Incorporate, privilege 


or not, Foreign- 


the foreſaid trade for three , 


ers uſin 
years, thall, upon taking the oaths to the 


government, enjoy all the privileges of 
natural ſubjefts. Rough or undreſſed flax, 


imported from abroad, pays ne duty; but 
that which is dreſſed or wrought, pays 


every hundred weight 41. 108. 5325d. 


- whereof, upon exporting it, is drawn 


2 back 41. 38. zrüs d. However, it is 
_ to be obſerved, that all manner of flax, | 
- wrought or e en be import · 
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Purging-FLax, linum catbarticum. See 
ide article LIN ux. Re, 
FLEA, pulex, in zoology, à genus of in- 
ſects without wings, of a roundiſh, com- 
. preſſed figure. the legs are three pair, 
and formed for leaping ; the eyes are 
two, and ſimple: the mouth is bent 
downward. the colour is a deep purple, 
approaching to black. OED 
The flea is-an inſect which inſeſts birds, 
as well as quadrupedes, and lays eggs, 
called nits 2 theſe produce a kind of 
nymphe, or white worms; which after 
ſome time are transformed, in the man- 
ner of caterpillars, into perfeR fleas. 


FLEA-BANE, in botany, a name given to 


the plant called by authors conyza. .It got 
the name of flea-bane, from its ſappoied 
virtue of killing fleas. See CONYZa. 
African FLEA-BANE, a plant called by bo- 
taniſts parthenium. , See PARTHENIUM. 
Sweet FLEA-BANE, the ſame with the eri- 
geron of botaniſts. 
FLEA-BITTEN, that colour of à horſe, 
which is white or grey, ſpotted all over 
with dark reddiſh ſpots. See HoksE. 
FLEA-WORT, the engliſh name of the pſyl- 
lium of botaniſts. 2 | 
FLE AM, in ſurgery and farriety, an in- 
ſtrument for letting a man or horſe blood. 
A caſe of fleams, as it is called by far - 
riers, comprehends ſix ſorts of inſtru- 
ments; two hooked ones, called draw - 
ers, and uſed for cleaning wounds; . a 
pen-knife;- a ſharp-pointed lancet, for 
making inciſions ; and two fleams, one 
ſharp and the other broad · pointed. Theſe 
laſt are ſomewhat like the point of a 
lancet, fixed in a flat handle, only no longer 
than is juſt neceſſary to open the vein. 
Many of the german ſurgeons let blood 
with a fleam, repreſented. in plate 
XCVIII. fig. 4. They hold the part B 


in their hand; and, applying the point 
A o the vein, ſtrike the part C with one 


of the fingers of the other hand, Others 
uſe a neater-inſtrument, or ſpring-fleam, 
" repreſented, ibid. n? 2. This being drawn 


up, they apply the point A to the vein, 


and then let it go by preſſing upon B. 
However, as the poſition and ſize of the 
| veins are different in different perſons, the 
- Jancet is found to be the moſt convenient 


inſtrument for this purpoſe. See the ar- 


ticle LANCET. Aa | 
\ Fleams imported, . beſides the duty on 


' : $4 «,- 8 
keel, pay echtes 6, and dran Pack gn 


* vided it be done in britiſh or iriſh bottoms. 1444 ĩĩ P 
5 | - exportation 288d. see SrE AI. 
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FLECHE, a town of France; under the 
meridian of London, twenty miles north= 
ealt of Angers. 


* 
* 
* 


FLEECE, the covering of wool; thorn off 


the bodies of ſheep. See Wool. k 
Order of the golden FLEECE, an order of 
.- Enighthood inſtituted by Philip II. duke 
of Burgundy. Theſe knighis at firſt 
were twenty four, beſides the duke him- 
ſelf, who reſerved the nomination of fix_ 
more: but Charles V. encreaſed them ta 
fiſty. He gave the guardianſhip of this 
order to his fon Philip king of: Spain, | 
ſince which the Spaniſh-monarchs are 
chiefs of the order. The knights had 
three different mantles ordained' them at - 
the grand ſolemnity, the collar and fleete. 
FLEET, commonly implies àa company of 
| ſhips of war, belonging to any prince or 
. ſtate: but ſometimes it denotes any num- 
ber of trading ſhips, employed in a par- 
ticular branch of commerce. 
In failing, a fleet of men of war is uſu- 


ally divided into three ſquadrons 5 the 


- admiral's,, the, vice-admiral's, and the 
rear-admiral's ſquadron, all which, be- 
ing diſtinguiſhed by their flags and pen< 
dants, are to put themſelves, and, as near 
as may be, to keep themſelves in their 

cuſtomary places, ix. The; admiral, 

with his ſquadron, to ſail in the van, 
that ſo he may lead the way to all the 
reſt in the day-time, by the fight of bis 
flag in the main top · maſt head; and in 


— — 


the night-time, by his lights or lanterns, 


The vice admiral and his ſquadron, is to 
ſail in the center, or middle of the fleet, 
- the rear-admiral, and the ſhips of his 
ſquadron, to bring up the rear. But 
ſometimes other diviſions are made, and 
| thoſe compoſed of the lighter ſhips and 
the beſt lailors, are placed as wings to 
the van, center, and rear, See the articles 
SQUADRON, ADMIRAL, FLAG, c. 
For the diſpoſition of a fleet in time of a 
ſea· engagement or battle, ſee the article 
BarrIE. ' . 35, 
Merchant-fleets generally take their de- 
nomination from the place they are bound 
to, as the Turky fleet, Eaſt-India fleet, 
c. Theſe, in time of peace, go in fleets. 
for their mutual aid and aſſiſtance: in 
time of war, beſides this ſecurity, they 
likewiſe procure convoys of men of war, 
either to eſcort them to the places, whither 
they are bound, or only a part of the 
way, to a certain place or latitude, be- 
; "ER Fond 
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EE 
yond which they are judged out o 
ger of privateers, c. Sce the article 
Convor. FS TOs 
Viet is alſo à noted priſon” in London, 
- where ns are committed for contempt 
of the king and his laws, particularly of 
© his courts of juſtice: or for debt, where 
any perſon Will not, or is unable to pay 
Nis creditors, TOC 


There are large rules and a warden be- 


lomging to the fleet priſon, which had its 
wame from the float or fleet of the river 
- ov ditch, on the fide whereof it ſtands. 


FLEMISH, or the FLEMISH TONGUE, is 


that which-we otherwiſe call low Dutch, 
to diſtinguiſh it from the German, where- 
of it is a corruption, and a kind of dialect. 


It differs from the Walloon, which is a 


corruption of the french language. The 
.*Fiemiſty is uſed through all the provinces 
of the Netherlands. P2093 > ENS 
Firmrss BRICKS, a neat, ftrong, yellow 
kind of bricks, brought from Flanders, 
and commonly uſed in paving yards, 
- Rables, Cc. deing preferable for ſuch 

purpoſes to the common bricks, ' © 


_ FLENSBURGH,. a port-town ſubj-& to 


Denmark, ſixteen miles north of the city 
of Sleſwick. FLEE If 
FLESH, cara, in anatomy, a ſimilar, fi- 
* byous. part of an animal body, ſoft and 
- bloody, being that whereof moſt of the 
cher parts are. compoſed, and whereby 
they bo connected together : or more 
properly, it is. ſuch patts of the body 
where the blood veſſels are ſo ſmall, as 
only to retait blood enough to preſerve 
their colour red. 2 
The antient anatomiſſs reckoned five dif- 


ferent kinds of fleſ. 1. Muſculous, fi- 


brous, or fiſtular fleſh ; ſuch as is the ſub- 
ance of the heart and other muſcles. 2. 


The parenchymous fleſh, as that of the F. 


lunge, liver, and ſpleen: but ſince the 
uſe of glaſſes, it is plainly. diſcovered 
that there is no ſuch thing as a parenchy- 
ma, properly ſpeaking, but that all the 
viſcera, as well as other parts of the body, 
are vaſcular, and nothing but plexus, or 
net-work, of ſmall veſfels and canale. 
3. Viſcerdus, ſuch as the fleſh of the ſto - 
mach and guts. 4. Glandulous, as that 
of the tonfils, the pancreas, the breaſts, 
Se. 5. Spurious, ſo they called the fleſn 
of the lips, gams, the glans of the penis, 
Er. becauſe it is of a conſtitution diſſe- 
rent from all the reſt. 
The moderns admit only one kind of 
fi:h, wiz. the muſcular, Sometimes, 
_ however, they apply the term to the 


* 
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dan- 
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' tinftion, glandulous fleſh, 


tands, which they call by way of dife 
1 he fleſn of young animals abounds 


* 
* 


wo a ſoft and nouriſhing juice, but that 
© 


the older is more nouriſhing. The 
juices of old animals are ſpirituobs, gela- 
tinous, and agreeable to the taſte, but 
the fleſh is hard and difficult of digeſtion. 
The fleſh of wild animals more light 
and digeſtible than that of tame. 
Dr. Hales propofes to ſalt the fleſhes put 
on ſhipboard, by-injeRing hydroftatically 
a a ſtrong brine into the blood-veſſels of ani- 
mals, immediately after they are killed. 
Fresn, among botaniſts, is all the ſub- 
| tance of any fruit that is between the 
outer rind and the ſtone 3 or that part of 
any root that is fit to be eaten. IL 
FLES4-COLOUR,. See CARNATION. 


FLEUR DE Lrse's, in heraldry, the ſame 


with flory. See the article Ft Ox. 
FLEURY, a town of Burgundy, in France, 
on miles north of Chalons. 
FLEXTBLE, in phyſics, a term appked to 
bodies capable of being bent or diverted 
from their natural figure or direction. 
Every flexible body, ſay the ſchoolmen, 
is porous, and that in fach-a manner, as 
that the pores or chambers may become 
longer or ſhorter; and if any corporeal 
tance fills theſe pores, it muſt be con- 
- ceived ſo ſubtile as to be eaſily expelled 
by compreſſion, or at leaſt capable of be- 
"Ing driven from one chamber to another, 
according as the body is bent in this or 
that Freon, © & 327 
FLEXION, in anatomy, is applied to the 
motion by which the arm or any other 
member of the body is bent. It is alſo 
applied to the muſcles, nerves, &c. 
FLEX ION or FLEXURE of curves. See the 
article FLEXURE, 
LEXOR, in anatomy, a name applied to 
ſeveral muſcles, which are ſo called from 
their office, which is to bend the part to 
which they belong, in oppoſition to the 
extenſors, which open or firetch them, as, 
1. Flexors of the head, which. are the 
maſtoidzus, the rectus major anticus, and 
the rectus minor anticus. 2. Flexors of 
the neck, viz. the ſcalenus and longus 
3. Flexors of the back and loins, the 
uadratus lumborum, the pſoas parvus, 
the Titortranſverſales lumborum. 4: Flex- 
ors of the cubitus, the brachiæus exter- 
nus, and brachiæus internus. 5. Flex- 
ors of the carpus, the radius internus, 
the ulnaris internus, and the palmaris, 
6. Flexors of the firſt, how —. = 
Phalanx of the fin z. the four 
ph , * lumbtri- 


has tw. 
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FLIGHT, in 


© Jombficales, the ſublimis or perforatos, 
and the perforans or profatidug, 4. Flex- 


ots of the thigh, called alſo elevators, the 
|  pfoas magnus, the iliacus, and the pec- 


. tigzeus, called alſo lividus, 8. Fl: vors 
of the tibia, the gracilis, che femimem- 
brandfus; "the: ſeminervoſds, the biceps, 
. and the poplitzus, 9. Flexvrs of 
tarſus or foot, the tibialis anticus, and 
the peronæus anticus. 10. Flexors of 
the phalanges of the toes, the lumbri- 
caſes, the perforatus, the perforans, and 
the flexor longus of the great toe, whoſe 
origin is in the poſterior part of the fibula, 
. and its termination in the lower part of 
the laſt phalanx, together with the flexor 
brevis, tie origin of which is from the 
middle os cuneiforme, and its termina- 
tion at the two ſeſamoide bones of the 
great toe, which are joined by ligaments 
to its firſt phalanx. See Mas Tolp us, 
RecTus, SCALENUS, BRACHLEEUS, 
&c. &c. N | F 
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FLEXURE of curves, in the higher geo- 


metry, is uſed to ſignify that a curve is 
both concave and convex, with reſpe& to 


a pres & 7 N A p, or a fixed point P 
(p 


ate XCVIII, fig. 5. nb 1.). Thus the 
curve C M D having the part C M con- 
cave towards AP or P, and the part 
MD convex to the ſame, is ſaid to have 


a flexure: and the point M which limits 


the concavity and convexity, is called 
the point oßinflexion or contrary flexure, 
See the article INFLECTION, 
This is to be underſtood when the point, 
ſuppoſed to deſcribe the curve, coming to 
M, continues its courſe towards the ſame 
fide; but if it turn backwards, as in nꝰ a, 3, 
4, ibid. the curve may either have a con- 
tinued curyature, as in no 4, or have a 
cuſpis point of reflection or of retrograda- 
tion, as in n“ 2, 3. As to the method of 
finding the points of contrary flexure, ſee 
FHoſpital's Anal. inf. Petit. ſect. 4. 
eral, denotes the act of 
flying. See the article FL YIGG. 
FL1GHT in heraldry. See the article Vor. 
FLIGHT of a flair. caſe. See STAIR-Cas8, 
FLINGING, in the manege, the ſame with 
yerking. See the article YERKING, 
FLINT, lex, in natural hiſtory, .a ſemi- 
llucid ſtone, compd6ſed of cryſtal de- 
aſed with earth, of one uniform ſub- 


ſtance, and free from veins; but of dif- 


ferent degrees of colour, according to the 
quantity of earth it contains, and natu- 
rally ſurrounded with a whitiſh eruſt. 
Flint is a ftone of an extremely fine, 
compact, and firm texture, and very va- 
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ä tiows, doth in five ane figure. — 
all the degrees of grey, from nearly quite. 
| black, 10 almoſt quite white, It breaks 
with a fine, even, gloſſy ſurface j and is 
moderately. tranſparent, very Hard, sad 
capable of à fine poliſh. It readily ſtrik es 
fte with ſteel, and makes not the leuft 
efferveſcence with aquafortis; and burns 
to a whiteneſs, Its uſes in glaſs- making 


c. are too well known to need a patti- 


cular recital. TR 
It is not uncommon to find on our ones 
fine, pellueid, flinty bodies, ſtreaked ar 


veined with white, black, brown, c. 


Thefe are the agates of this country, and 
anſwer in every particular, but fineneſe, 
to the gem. See the article AcarT. 
The manner of preparing flints for the 
niter operations in the glaſs trade, 43 
this: after freeing them — the white 
cruſts with which they are commenly 
. ſurrounded, calcine them in a ſtrong fire; 
then powdering them in an iron mortar, 


fift the powder through a very fine ſieve : 


our upon this powder ſome weak aqua- 


ortis, to diflolve any particles of iron it 


28 have got from the mortar; then, af- 

tet 

bot water, and dry it for uſe. 

Oil of FLINTS, a name given to the liquor 
obtained from a mixture of four ounces 
of calcined and powdered flints, with 
twelve ounces of alt of tartar: this be- 
ing melted together in a ſtrong fire, 

" intoglaſs; which is to be powdered anc 

ſet in a cellar, where it runs into an oil 

per deliquium. | . 

FLINT-CASTLE, an old town and caſtle, 
which gives name to Flintſhire, in Wales, 


is ſrruated on the river Dee, ten miles 


eaſt of St. Afaph, and ſends one m 
to parſiament: welt long. 3® 127, north 
lat. 53* 0, ? 
FLIP, a drink common among failors, 
made up of malt-liquor, brandy, and 
ſugar, mixed together. : 
FLIX, a town and caſtle of Catalonia, in 
Spain, twenty miles north of Tortoſa. 
FL1X-WEED, a genus of plants called by 
authors eryhmum, See ExYSIMUM. 
FLOAT of « gſbing - line, the cork or quill 
that floats or ſwims above water. See the 


. * * 


rticle Fis nnd. 
floats for (low waters, but for ſtrong 
ſtreams, cork-floats are the beſt ; for 
Which purpoſe take a good found cork, 
without flaws or holes, and bore it thro - 
with a hot iron, into Which pot a quil] 


of a tit proportion i then pare the ce 
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anding ſome time, waſh it well with F 


he quills of muſcovy 'ducks are the beſt : 


a 
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pleaſe, and then grind it ſmooth. 
Froar allo 


FE 681 
into a pyramidal form, of what ſize you 


FLY - 


which caſe the load is moved to one 


and this tranſient part of the land is 4 
ſignifies a certain quantity of ed a floeking. ; 


timber bound together with rafters, FLOOR, in architecture, the under fide of 


- athwart, and put into a river. to be 
.. conveyed down the ftream 3 and even, 


_ fometimes, to carry. burdens down a 


river with the ſtrem. 
FL.oaT-BOARDS, , thoſe boards fixed to 
.  water-wheels of under-ſhot mills, ſerv= 
ing to receive the impulſe of the ſtream, 
whereby the wheel is carried round; See 
_ the article WHEEL and MILL. A 
It is no adtamage to have too great a 


number of float - boards, becauſe, When 


they are all truck by the water in the beſt 
manner that-it can be brought to come 
againſt them, the ſum of all the impulſes 
Weill be but equal to the impulſe made 
againſt one float-board at right angles, 
dy all the water coming out of the pen- 
_ Rock. throngh the opening, fo as to take 
place on the float-board. The beſt rule 
in this caſe is to have juſt fo many, that 
. © _ each of them may come out of the water 
as ſvon as poſſible, after it has received 
and acted with its full impulſe. As to 
; the length of the float-board, it may 
be regulated according to the breadth of 
the ſtream. See the article MILL. 
FLOATAGES, al! things floating on the 
top of the fea or any water, a word much 
| von in the commiſſions of water-bai- 
FLOATINGS, in buſbandry, the drown- 
ing or watering of meadows, : 
FLOATING of cheeſe, among houſe. wives, 
_ » ſeparating the whey from the curd, Sce 
the article CHEESE. 
FLOATING-BRIDGE, See BRIDGE. 
FEOATING-ISLANDS. See ISLAND. 
FLOOD, a deluge or inundation of waters; 
See the article DELUGE, 


FLooD, among ſeamen, is when the tide 
begins to come up, or the water begins 
to riſe, then they call it young flood; 


- aſter which it is a quarter flood, half flood, 
and high flood, See the article T1DE. 
FLooD-MAaRK, the mrak which the ſea 

makes on the ſhore, at flowing water, 
and the higheſt tide: it is alſo called 
bigb- water mark. 13 
Sand FLoob. See SARD FLOOD. 
FLOOR, or FLUKE, of an anchor. See 
the article ANCHOR. - 
FLOOKING, among miners, a term uſed 
to expreſs a peculiarity in the load of a 
mine. The load or quantity of ore is 
frequently intercepted in its courſe, by 
© the croſſing of a vein of earth or flone, 
. & ſome Akerent metallic ſubſtance ; in 


5 


: of wood, 


à room, or that part we walk on. 
Floors are of ſeveral ſorts, ſome of earth, 


ſome of -brick, ſome of ſtone, and ſome 
Earthen floors are commonly made of 
loam, and ſometimes, when they are 
deſigned to make malt on, of lime and 
brook-ſand, and gun-duſt, of anvil-duſt, 
from the forge. One OE” 
The manner of making theſe floors for 
lain country habitations, is fs follows. 
ake two thirds of lime, and one of 


| Eoal-aſhes well ſifted, with a ſmall quan- 
. tity of loam clay; mix the whole to- 


gether, and temper it well with water, 
making it up into a heap: let it lie a 


week or ten days: then temper it well 


over again. After which heap it up for 
three or four days, and repeat the tem- 
pering yery bigh, till it become ſmooth, 
yielding, tough and glewy. Then the 
ground being levelled, lay your floor 
therewith, about two and a half or three 
inches thick, making it ſmooth with a 
trowel 1 the hotter the ſeaſon is the bet- 
ter; and when it is thoroughly dried, 
it will make the beſt floor for houſes, 
7 for malt. bouſes. 

If any would chooſe to have their floors 


| look better, let them take lime made 


of rag-ſtones, well tempered with whites 
of eggs, covering the floor about a quar- 
ter or half an inch thick with it, before 
the under flooring be too dry. If this 


is welb done, and thoroughly dried, it 


will look, when rubbed with a little oil, 


as tranſparent as metal or glaſs, 
For brick and ſtone floors, ſee the article 


PAVEMENT. | 

Carpenters, by the word floor, under- 
ſtand as well the framed work of timber, 
as the boarding over it. 


Concerning boarded floors, it is to be 


obſerved, that the carpenters never floor 


rooms with boards, till the carcaſe of the 
houſe is ſet vp, and alſo is mcloſed with 
walls, leſt the weather ſhould wrong the 
flooring; yet they generally rough-plane 
the boards for flooring, before they begin 


apy thing elſe about the building, that 


they may ſet them by to ſeaſon; which 


is done by laying them flat upon three 
or four balks, each board about the 


\ breadth of a board aſunder, the whole 


length of the balks: then, by laying 
another lay of boards athwart the laſt, and 


ſo on till they have laid them all in this 


manner; 


c 


7 0 8 5 


d, 
Sz 


laying 
|, and 
in this 
Jannery 


FLORES, FLOWERS. ' 


manner, edlen means they lie hollow 
For the air to play between thein: - 


[rg] 


1 


FLG 


4s quite eontrary to the” true fublice. | 


See the article STYLE. 


Tue beſt way of placing the AThepa FLORIDA, in geography, a te fiſt 


- timbers in” a' floor, is not to lay them over 


dcors or windows, nor tob near chim- 


mies: the boards ſhould all Ne one way, 


- which is generally the way ant you have 
" the beſt viſto, 


Ko of a ſhip i io fo much of ber bottom 


as the reſts upon, when ſhe reſts on the 
ground. See the article SH1p, 


Such ſhips as have long, and withal 
+ nd with moſt + 
' Necurity z and thoſe that are narrow in the 


floors, lie on the 


floor, cannot be grounded without dan- 
E r either of being overſet; or at leaſt of 
rting their ſides. 


FLORAL, in general, ſomething belong 


ing to a flower, See FLOWER, 
Thus floral leaves are thoſe found only 
near flowers. 


FLORAL GAMES, in roman antiquity, an- 


nual games inſtituted in honour of the 
— Flora, which began to be cele- 
rated on the fourth of the calends of 


May, or April 28; and were continued to 


the calends, or firſt of May, 

The floralia, or floral games, were cele- 
brated in the Campus Martius, being firſt 
proclaimed by ſound” of trumpet ; and 
during the celebration, the ædiles ſcat- 
tered all manner of pulſe among the 
People. It is allo ſaid, that during the 
Koralia, harlots danced naked, laying a 
thouſand laſcivious tricks. 
firſt inſtituted in the 524th year of Rome. 


FLORENCE, an archbiſhop”s ſee and a city 


of Italy, ſituated on the river Arno, in 
Tuſcany, forty-five miles eaſt -of Leg- 


horn: eaſt long. 12 15', and north lat. 


43” 30. 


Florence is one of the moſt degent towns 


in Italy, has an univerſity, and is fix 
miles in circumference, The ſtatues, 
paintings, and curioſities in the grand 


duke's palace are the admiration of tra- 
vellers. 


FRORENTINE, a town of Champaign 


"hev were 


© given by the Spaniatds to all that p 
North America which lies north of che 


rt of 


gulph of Mexico. However, All that 


retaius the name Florida, at preſents is 


the peninſula between the colony” of 


Scorgia and Cape ' Florida, vz, be- 
_ . tween 25% and 30 of north latitude, and 


between 81“ and 85% weſt Tangitude, 


' FLORILEGE » florilegiunt; à name v7 


FLORIN, is ſometimes use for tc, 5 


Florin as a coin, is of different values, | 


' tins have given to What the Greeks call 
arch ge-, 


AN THOLOCGIůuxM + + © 


and ſometimes for a money of account, 


according to the different metals and dif- 
ferent countries where it is truck! The 
gold florins are moſt of them of a very 
cosrſe alloy, ſome of them not exceeding 


thirteen or fourteen carrats, and none of. 
them ſeventeen and a half. As to ſilver 
florins, thoſe of Holland are worth about 


1 8. 8 d. thoſe of Genoa were worth 


4 81 d. ſterling. - 
Florin, as a money of decent, he ved 


- 


by the italian, dutch, and german mer- 
chants and bankers, but admits of dif- 
ferent diviſions in different places: in 


Holland it is on the footing of the coin 


of hat name, containing 20 ſtivers. At 


: Frankfort and Nuremberg it is equiva- - 


+ lent to 38. ſterlin „ "og is divided into 


- equivalent to 2 8. 3 


* 


creutzers, and pfinnin At Liege it is 


At Stra ourg, 
In Sivoy; to 11 d. At 
Genoa, to 81 d. And at Geneva, to 
62 d. See the article Con, 3 


FLORINIANS, floriniani; in church Kt 


(tory, a ſect ot heretics, of the TId'cen- 
tury, ſo denominated. from their leader 


Florinus, who made God the author ofebil. 


in France, twenty-eight miles ſouth-weſt | 


of Troyes. 


See the articles 
FLowts. and FLos. 


Foes, in geography, one of the Arores- 7 


iſlands, ſubject to Portugal. 


FLORI D $TYLE is that too much in- 


riched with figures and flowers of rhe- 
toric; 


Longinus uſes the terms florid and affect- 


"Yor * and lays them down FLORY,; Frowarz or Prsvnr, z be- . 


See the arti 


They are a ſpecies of the gnoſties, but 
deny the judgment and reſurrection, and 
hold that our Saviour was not born of a 
virgin. fave were alfo called borborites, 
BokBOKITES, © ' 


FLORIST, Horiſta, decording to Linnwos, | 


Word Herdt- Pg e 


is an author or botaniſt, Who writes a 


treatiſe culled Flora, comprehending on- 
| ly the plants and trees to be found grow- 
ig naturally in an. 


place. However 
acceptatioß of the 
perſon well {killed 
in flowers, their kinds and cultivation. 
See the afticle FLowEer: 


in the more comms 


- "i 2 2 55 nl, 


anthology BY the article | 


* 


\, 
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FLO. [x90]. _ BLU. 
_ raldry, a croſs that has the flowers at the neus a. See the articles Bor a- 
end circumflex and turning down, differ NY and SYNGENESIA, .- + 


ing from the potence, inaſmuch as the FLOTA, or 'FLOTTA, FLEET, a name 
latter ſtretches out more like that which 


Is called patee. See the articles POTENCE 
and PATEE. 


which the Spaniards give particularly to 
the ſhips that are — ſent from Ca- 


diz to the port of Vera Crux, to fetch 


The croſs flory is repreſented in plate thence the merchandizes gatheved in Me- 
XCVIII. fig. 2. e xico for Spain. This fleet conſiſts of the 

- FLOS, FLOWER, in botany, See the ar- captains, admiral, and patach or pin- 
ticle FLOw 8R, - 3 


nance, which goes on the king's acebdunt; 
and about ſixteen ſhips, from four hun- 
dred to a thouſand tons, belonging to 
particular perſons. They ſet out From 
Cadiz about the month of Auguſt, and 
make it about eighteen or twenty months 
before they return. " | 
FLOTILLA, a name given to a number of 
| ſhips which get before the reſt in their re · 
turn, and give information of the depar- 
ture and cargo of the flota and galleons. 
See the preceding article. 
FLOTSON, or FLersou, goods that by 


.FLos, in chemiſtry, the moſt ſubtile part of 
bodies ſeparated from the more groſs parts 
by ſublimation, in a dry form. 12. Flores - 
benzoini, flowers of benjamin, are pre- 

pared in the following manner: put 
wdered benjamin into an earthen pot, 
placed in ſand, and with a ſmall heat the 
flowers will riſe, and may be caught by a 

_ paper-cone placed over the pot. See the 
article BENZOIN. 2. Flores ſulphuris, 
flowers of ſulphur : let ſulphur be ſublim- 
ed in a fit veſſel; and any part of the 
flowers which may have concreted are-to 


be reduced to powder by a wooden mill, 


or in a marble mortar with a wooden 


pefile. They are uſed in diſeaſes of the 
eaſt, and likewiſe in cutaneous diſtem- 


— both internally and externelly. 3. 
| er 


lores fulphuris lott, flowers of ſulphur 
waſhed : pour water on the flowers, to 


the height of three or four fingers above 
them, and boi] them for a time ; then 


pour off this water, and with freſh cold 
water waſh the remains of this away 
then dry the flowers for uſe, 4. Flores 
martiales, martial flowers: take of waſh - 
ed colcothar of green vitriol, or of iron- 


 Bilings, dne pound; of ſal ammoniac, 


rwo pounds: mix and ſublime them in, 
a retort 5 and mixing again the bottom 
with the flowers, renew the ſublimation 
till the flowers acquire a beautiful yellow 
colour: to the reſidue may be added half 
a pound of freſh ſal ammoniac, and the 


ſublimation repeated; and the ſame pro- 


* 


ceſs may be continued, as long as the 
flowers riſe duly coloured. They are rec- 


koned very attenuating and aperient, and 


therefore are preſcribed in many obſtruc- 
tions, and in aſthmas. 5. Flores bijmw- 
thi, flowers of biſmuth, are uſed as a fu- 


eus, being mixed with pomatum or roſe - 


FLOSCULOUS, among botaniſts, an ap- 
; pellation 


water, &c. 


iven to compound flowers, 
made up of a number of leſſer ones, all 


_ Incloſed in the ſame common cup, 


The plants with floſculous flowers make 


ſhipwreck are Joft, and floating upon the 
ſeaz which, with jetſon and lagan, are 
generally given to the lord admiral ; but 
this is the caſe. only where the owners of 
ſuch s are not known, And here. it 
is to be obſerved, that jetſon ſignifies any 
thing that is caſt out of a ſhip when in 


danger, and afterwards is beat on the 


ſhore by the water, notwithſtanding which 
the ſhip periſhes. -Lagan is where heavy 
goods are thrown overboard, before the 


wreck of the ſhip, and ſink to the bottom 
of the ſea. , 


FLOUNDER, the engliſh name of a well- 


known fiſh, . called by ichthyologiſts the 
pleuronectes with the eyes on the right 
ſide, the lateral or ſide lines rough, and 
ſmall ſpines at the fins. See the article 
PLEURONECTES, | 

The flounder is a well taſted fiſh, known 


in ſome parts of the kingdom by the 


names fluke and bul. 


FLOUR, the meal of wheat-corn, finely 


ground and ſifted, | 
The grain itſelf is not only ſubject to be 


eaten by inſets in that ſtate, but when 


ground into flour it gives birth to another. 
race of deſtroyers, who eat it unmerct- 


fully, and increaſe ſo faſt in it, that it is 
not long before they wholly deſtroy the 


ſubſtance, The fineſt flour is moſt liable 


to breed theſe, eſpecially when ſtale, or 


ill prepared, In this caſe, if it be ex- 


amined in à good light, it will be per- 


ceived to be in a continual motion; an 
on a nicer inſpeQion, there will be found 


ane of Tournefort'sclafſes, called by Lin · in it a great number of little animals, of 


\ 
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75 the colour of the flour, and very nimble. 
II alittle of this flour be laid on the plate 
of the double miſcroſcope, the inſets. are 
very diſtinctly ſeen in great numbers, very 
briſk and lively, regs crawling. 


over one another's backs, playing a 
thouſand antick tricks together, whe 
for diverſon, or in ſearch. of food, is not 


* eaſily determined. Theſe animals are of 


an oblong and ſlender form; their heads 


are furniſhed with a- kind of trunk, or 
hollow tube, by means of .which they 


lake in their food, and ther body is com- 


poſed of ſeveral rings. They do vaſt . 


miſchief among the magazines of flour 
laid up for armies, and other public uſes : 
when they have once taken poſſeſſion. of a 


parcel of this valuable commodity, it is 


_ impoſſible to drive. them out; and they in- 
__ ſo faſt, has the only method of pre- 
venting the total loſs of the parcel, is to 
make it up into hread as ſoon as can be 
done. The way to prevent their breeding 


in the flour, is to preſerve it from damp: 


pothing gets more injury by being put 
up in damp, than flour; and yet nothing 
is more frequently put up ſo. It ſhould 
be always careſully and thoroughly dri- 
ed, beſore it is put up; and the barrels 
alſo dried into. which it is to be put; then, 
if they are kept in a room 2 
warm and dry, they will keep it well. 
Too dry a place never does flour any 
hurt, though one too moiſt always 
ſpoils it. POE 2 
FLouR,, in geography, a city of the Lyo- 
nois, in, France, forty-five miles ſouth 
of Clermont. 1 
FLOWER, los, among botaniſts and gar - 
deners, the moſt beautiful part of trees 
and plants, containing the organs or 
arts of fructification. See the article 
RUCTIFICATION, ; 


The parts of a flower are the ovary or 
piſtil, the corolla or flower-petals, the 


ſtamina or chives, the empalement or 
calyx, the perianthium, pericarpium,.and 
fruit, See the articles PIs TIL, COROLLA, 


STAMINA, e. | 
According to the number of petals, or 


flower-leaves, flowers are called mono- 


Pony one-leaved, dipetalous or two- 
leaved, tripetalous or three-Jeaved, &c. 


Flowers are again diſtinguiſhed into male, 


female, and hermaphrodite: the male 
flowers are thoſe containing ftamina, 
without any piftil or fruit, commonly 
called ftamineous flowers. The female 
flowers are ſuch as contain the piſtil, which 


is ſucceeded with ſruit; theſe are called 


* 


FLowre of Briftol, a 


: * 
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fruitful or knitting flowers. The herma - 
phrodites are thoſe which contain the or- 


gans of both ſexes, viz. ſtamina and piſ- 


merous. PHE : 10 
From the different figures and diſpoſition 


of the flower -leaves of plants, Mr. 
Tournefort has eſtabliſhed a ſyſtem. of 


boteny; whereas that of Linnæus is 
chiefly founded on the number and diſ- 
poſition of the ſtamina. See BoTANY. 


Flowers were in great requeſt among the 


antients: they adorned their temples, 


their principal uſe ſeems to have been at 
entertainments, where the gueſts were 
always decked with flowers, and even the 
room ſtrewed with them. 

Quincy tells us, that flowers, deſigned 


fror medicinal uſe, ſhould be plucked 
when they are moderately blown, and 
ona a clear day before noon : and that far 


conſerves, roſes muſt be taken in the bud. 
For the method of . preſerving ſpeci- 
mens of flowers, ſee HORTVUS' SICCUS, 


called lychnis. See LYCHNIs, | 
Gentle FLOWER, the ſame with amaranth. 

See the article AMARANTH. 25 
Eternal Flow RR, the engliſh name of the 
. xeranthemum. See XERANTHEMUM. 


Everlaſting FLOWER, the engliſh name of 


the gnaphalium. See GNAPHALIUM. 
FLOWER-FENCE, the engliſh name of the 
poinciana, | See POINCIANA. 


FLOWER DE Luck, the fame with the iris. 


See the article IX IS. 


Sultan FLOWER, the ſame with the cyanus. 


See the article CAN us. 


Sun-FLOWER, the engliſh name of the heli: 


anthus. See HELIANTHUS. | 
Trumpet-FLOWER, the · ſame with the bi- 
Ps See the article BiGNONIA. 

7 


ud. Fl. owE R, the ſame with ihe anemone. 


See the article ANEMONE.. _ + 
FLOWERS, in chemiſtry, See the article 
FLos, ſupra. 


FLOWER DE LIs, or FLOWER DE LUCE, _ 


in heraldry,, a bearing repreſenting the 
lily, called the queen of flowers, and the 


of late it is become more common, be- 


ing borne in ſome coats one, in athers + 
three, in others five, and in ſome ſemee, 


or ſpread all over the eſcutcheon in great 
numbers. | 1 5 | 
The arms of France are, three flower de 
lis or, in a field azvre, _ „ 
FLOWN-$HEETS, in the ſea- language. 
A ay is ſaid to fail with flown-ſheets, 
72 2 | 


tils; and theſe are by far the moſt nu- 


houſes, and even tombs with them ; but. 


ant more uſually , 


true hjeroglyphic of royal majeſty ; but ; 


when 
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of matter, and are ſubje& to the 


when her falls are not haled home, or 


cloſe to the blocks. The ſheets are flown, - 


that is, they are let loole, or run as' far 
as they will, —© ae. 
FLOX, among dyers, ſignifies 
wool, uſed to 
chineal. | 
FLUDDER, or FLuDer, a large bird of 
the colymbus or diver-kind, nearly alli- 
ed to the lumme, 
| LUMME. / | EO 
-FLUELLIN, the engliſh name of a plant 
called by. botaniſts elatine. See the ar- 
ticle ELATINE, © e | 
LUENT, in fluxions, the flowing quan- 
tity, or that which is continually either 


F 5 


7 


well cleaned 
abſorb the colours of co- 


See CoLyMBus and 


© Increaſing, or decreaſing, whether line, 


- ſurface, ſolid, Sc. See FLuUxION. 
It is eaſy to find the fluxions, where the 
fluents are given; but, on the contrary, 
it is very Fificulc to find- the fluents of 
Oe Sul; r2 7; 0M Ys TR 
FLUID, in phyſiol6gy, an appellation given 
to all bodies whoſe particles eaſily yield 
to the leaſt partial prefſure, or force im- 

| preſſed, 7 de 
Some philoſophers make the following 
diſtinction in fluids ; thoſe which flow or 
ſpread themſelves till their ſurfaces be- 
come level or horizontal, they call li- 
© "quid, in contradiſtinction to flame, ſmoke, 
vapour, Cc. which are alſo fluids, but 
do not acquire ſuch a ſurface, Thoſe 
- which are capable of exciting in us the 
idea of moiltneſs, as water, Cc. they 
call humid, diſtinguiſhing them thereby 
from air, quiekſilver, and melted metals. 


* 


Bot theſe diſtinctions are quite unneceſ- 


ſlary in a philoſophical ſenſe; the ſurfaces 
of all fluids being level, or horizontal, 
when not prevented by the bodies about 
- them ; and humidity is only a Rlative 
quality; for though quickſilver will not 
moiſten or ſtick to a man's finger, it will 


to ſilver or gold. See the article FLAME,. 


SMokk, Liquid, Sc. 1 
The nature of a fluid, as diſtinguiſhed 
from that of a ſolid, or hard bedy, con- 
fiſts in this, that its particles are ſo looſe- 

1y connected together, that they readily 
move out of their places, when preſſed 


with the leaſt force one way more than 
Another. From whence philoſophers con- 


” clude, that theſe particles are exceeding- 
ly minute, ſmooth, and round, it being 


*- otherwiſe impoſſible they © ſhould move 


with ſuch freedom upon the leaſt inequa- 
' © ity of preffare. | | 


* 


Tboſe particles conſidered ſeparately, are 


endowed with all the common properties 


chat not only in 
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laws of © motion and gravitation — 
lager bodjes.- To enquire, therefore, into 
the —_ of _— is to 1 14 what 
appearances a colleftion of very ſmall 
«Low Bodies, 'fobjeRt to theſe Ju , will 
exhibit upder different circumſtances, * 
Laws and properties of Flips. T. All 
fluids are incompreſſible,” except air; or, 
they cannot, by any force, be com- 
preſſed into a leſs ſpace than what they 
naturally poſſeſs, as is proved by the flo- 
rentine experiment, of filling a globe of 
gold with water, which, when preſſed 
with great force, cauſes the water to tran- 
ſude or iſſue through the pores of the 
Id, in form of a dew all over its ſur- 


— 


ace, See the article Aid. 
2. All fluids gravitate, or weigh in pro- 
portion to their Fyantity of matter, and 
he-air, but in proprio 
bee: or, a fluid weighs the ſame, com- 
municating with a quantity of that fluid, 
as in vacuo ; which all philoſophers, till 
very lately, have denied. wih 
The reaſon was this, becauſe philoſophers 
found that a bucket of water, in water, 
weighed nothing; that is, that becauſe 
there was no relative gravity in water, 
they very ſtrangely infemed there was no 
abſolute gravity in any part or particle of 
water, whilſt it remained in water, but 
Only became heavy when taken out or ſe- 
arated from the reſt, But their miſtake 
s eaſily evinced by the following experi- 
ment: let a bottle, or phial, with ſhot in 
it, to make it ſink in water, when clo 
ſtopped, be hung at the end of a nice ba- 
lance, and then immerſed into a jar of 
water: while thus hanging in water, let 
it he counter poĩſed very exaQly by weights 
put into the ſcale at the other end; then, 
ulling out the cork, the water will ruſh 
into the bottle, and deſtroy the equili- 
brium, by cauſing the balance to deſcend ; 
which will be a plain proof that water has 
weight in water. WP | : 
That fluids gravitate, or are heavy, in 
the ſame manner with ſolids, is evident ; 
becauſe the earth's attraction, which 1s 
the cauſe of gravity, equally affects the 
ag of all ſorts of matter, and there- 
ore excites the ſame endeavour, or ten- 
dency towards the center of the earth, in 
the particles of a fluid, as in thoſe of a ſo- 
lid body: and this is what we call abſo- 
lute gravity. See the article GRAVITY. 
Now fince in fluids of the ſame kind a8 
water, all the particles are reaſonably 


ſtances, 


ſuppoled equal and alike in all circom- 
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they 5 be all equally afeRed 
bee » and tcrfor haye, e 
ee an equal tend Fey towards 

the earth 5 ace, whence, ince 
if they are 9 b- 


avitate equa fly, if 
to pr in their deſcent (as. b 
" toms of the veſſels, &c.). they Lür all re- 
. tain the ſame, poſition among t jemſely ves, 


if they were affected b no power at 

; al ese EG aich o be relative - 
at reſt . n jetus acht ng 
e felyes 3 ; lince 1 no * ticle of the 


* 


tend to deſcend before We . | 


fame. fluid bas à greater ſhare of attract. 
ing power than another, ho, one will 


therefore, among the particles © 


fluid, there is no ſuch thing bs t we 


- Coll relative or reſidual Bays which 15 


nothing but the exce of gravity... by 
which one body tends downwards more 
tba another. 

3: From the gravity of guide ariſe their 


*prefſure, which is always proportional 


| thereto; and ſince we may ſuppoſe all the 
. particles of a fluid to have equal bulk ang 
. weight, the gravity of the fluid, and con- 


Frequently the preflure will be always ro- 
6 e to the 7 or depth . 


ence the weight and dec ie of fluids 
.on the bottoms of veſſels, G. myſt be 
equal . 


equal. to pre preflure downwards, At 


any 


| 13 depth. To illuſtrate this and tbe 


oregoing, propolition, let A BCD (pl, - 
e 


) be a: veſſel of Water, whoſe” 2 


altitude E F ſuppoſe to conſiſt of a co- 
lumn of xo aqueous particles; 
evident, the firſt or u 
can affect the next particle a, only by its 
weight or preſſure, which thetefore ig as 


13 and fince-that. 1 2 is immoye 
e. action equal and 


able, and hos an 
contrary, the ſaid. perde e 2 will re · act 
upwards upon the particle 1, with a force 
Which is as 1. In the ſame manner the 
particle 2 acts on the particle 3, hy 


; Ture downwards, with two de grees of 


equal force by, the re-a 
ticle 3. And; ſo of all the bow of * 4. wh 


Way and in all directions 


Fo 
particle were preſſed "4 one 


5 
W. , 


force, bat of from its own. w 
from that of the Ng where? 1 
corqingly it is preſſed u 


e and 


z and ac 


the propoſitions are m 


5. The preſſure is upon all icle of 
the fluid, at. the — depth, i 5 a 
every part z or the particles 
the ſame depth, preſs each oil 12 every 
r 


il 


an ora 


7 


reſſure Ng fuids. wege is 


they, it is 
ppermoſt particle "LI 


preſ- 


N. 7 2 | 


of RN at at 
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rt chan another give way ant 
iel Ark EN. 0 85 ie 
has equal; e . effant in- 
deer mation, of the gte muſt 2 
* ſue, which. is ablurd, and Ang contrary, to | 
* experi nee. rok 
2 the 17 richte iff — 
* ation of the particles, it, Tolles, that 
1 e ſurface of a fluid ſt n y 
mooth.. and even; fo hls any. gart 
* nd high er than the re y any force, CO 
_ 28 on, Oc. it Be mom „ 
25 ſubſe to a level with the other part, by 
- the fe force > its own Sravuy, when bat 


— 
#35 oth : 


grey removed. x 
7, The figure of the (urf; eo of all FORE 
1 e or conyex; or all the par- 
80 P Sand. towards the 
earth, Will take their 


ag £ at equal N at he.” 
E = and ſo form a part 5 the ſu 


fieses of. 3 ſphere, equal to the er 
the earth. | 
© Belides the reaſon of the thing we 3 


from experiment, that the ſurface of large 

waters, as thoſe of the ſea or ocean, is 

2 3: for a perſon, ſtanding on n the 
ſhore, and viewing a ſhip under ſail, di- 


ey before him 6 nll fight thereof 
9 rees, th e be bull « or 0 of the ſhip : 
| diſappearing, then the lower parts of 


Bs maſt, then the top of the lower maſts, 
20% | laſtly, the top of the talleſt maſt. 
This yore fully explainedin xs: +, 

the figure of the wn "= Ge, 15 
= OBE 

co ince preſs | 

the preffure of each 2 — 2 0 the 1 

ſide of a. yeſſel will be proportional to its 

altitude, and ann the preſſures 

: of — 1, 2, 37 4» Sc. o 2 

e Rr” column againſ the fide BC. 

„,) will be a ſeries of numbers 
| 1 1 thmetical progreſſion, whoſe fickt 
term is 03 therefore the ſum. of all the 
preſſures is. equal to the number of preſ- 
ſures multiplied by half the greateſt preſ- 
_ ſure: but the number of preſſures is as 
the number of particles, or altitude of 
the fluid BC; alſo the greateſt efſure -* 
is 1 | ame altitude; WEE fore the 
: 270 pen te againſt the ſide of a 7 
e, of the altitude of the 
1 — the article PgOGBESSION. | 

10 way of conſi dhe qwantity of 
lateral 8 by the arithmenical ſeries, 

- Is univerſal ; whereas the common me- 
thog n to The property of an 
equicrury right · an triangle, and to 

a veſſel of 1 abi forms: which OC | 


: 


* 
- 


Ce eg 9 


* 
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*, 


a veſſe] of cubical form, that is, whoſe 


fide BC is equal to the length of the bot- 


tom CD. If the diagonal B D be drawn, 


IL 127 
mall here give, for the ſake of provi ing it 
ſeveral 915 ſuppoſe A B C D (is. fig. 1.) 


s ſhall have the lines 12 = B, 25 - 


B, 3c rg B z, 4d g= B, Sc. But Bi, 


B, Bz, By, Oc. being as the altitudes 
of the fluid, will repreſent the lateral preſ- 


U 


© fures in the points 1, 2, 3, 4, Sc. there- 
© forealſo the Iines a 1, bz, 3, d4, Ce. 
will repreſent the ſame lateral preſſures; 


hence when the diſtances B t, 12, 23, Sc. 


ure indefinitely fmall, the lines @ r, 5 2, 
23, 44, Sc. will be infinitely near each 


other ; and ſo all thoſe lines drawn in the 


triangle BCD, will make the area of 
__ that triangle: therefore the ſum of all 
_ the lateral preſſure againſt the ſide B C, 


will be as the area of that triangle. But 


_ - the area of the 4 7.8 BCD is as the 
z conſequently the 


fquare of the fide B 
ſum of all the lateral preſſures is as the 


_ fquare of the altitude of the fluid BC. 


9. Hence, if the veſſel A C (ib. fig. 1.) 
be of a cubical form, the preſſure againſt 


- a fide BC, is half that upon the bottom 


CD, and conſequently the total preſſure 
againſt the fides and bottom is equal to 
three times the weight of the fluid on the 


bottom of ſuch a veſſel. 


10. The weight, preſſure, or effect of a 


fluid, upon the bottom DE (ib. fig. 2.) 
of any veſſel ACDEF, is proportional 


to the altitude A E only, and not to the 


quantity of the fluid in the veſſel, For 


every column of particles G H, which 
preffes downwards on the fide of the 


| veſſel E F, has its force deſtroyed by the 


- equal re action of the ſubjacent particle 


H in the ſide, and ſo cannot at all affect 
the bottom of the veſſel. Again, the 
preffure of any column of particles LM 
upwards, sgainſt the fide of any veſſel 
CD, is equally re-a&ed by the particle of 


the veſſel over it, and fo its force or 


2 
12. When any 

fluid, it loſes juſt ſo much of its weight as 
equal to the weight of an equal bulk of 


4 


preſſure on the bottom muſt be the ſame 
as that of another column of particles 
AB of equal altitude with the fluid: 


vrhence the propoſition is evident. 
xx. Hence a very ſmall quantity of fluid 


APRS (ib. 2.) may be made to coun- 


_ ©  terballance, or be equivalent to the 


weight or force of any given quantity 
GV, how great ſoever. 
y is immerſed in a 


the fluid; but the weight loit by the 
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is gained by the fluid, which will 


wy 
be ſo much heavier than before. 


This is the fundamental principle of 
every hydroſtatic procels, particularly of. 


the whole doctrine of ſpecific gravities, 


which therefore cannot be made too plain 
and eaſy to be underſtood, 
To this end, let ABCD, (fig. 4.) be a 


_ veſſel filled with water, to the height EF; 


and let I be a cylindric body, heavier 


than water, to be immerſed therein, as 


at L. By this immerſion of the body I, 
a a quan 


of the fluid abc d, equal in 


bulk to the body, will be diſplaced by 


the ſuperior force, or greater gravity of 


the ſolid; and this quantity of fluid 
muſt aſcend, as being confined towards 
the bottom and fides; and fo riſe the 
ſurface. of the liquor from E F to G H, 
and then will the quantity EFGH be 
equal to the bulk of the immerſed ſolid 
a b ed. But as the ſolid comes to enter 
the fluid, each partiele of the fluid, by 
its vis inertite, will reſiſt the ſolid, or en- 


dieavour to oppoſe its deſcent with all 


its power; and fo the whole body of the 


fluid, that is removed or diſplaced by 


the ſolid, will reſiſt by the united force 


of all the particles : but this force is 
equal to the gravity of the fluid removed, 


as is evident from hence, that the fluid 


- 


. body loſes more of its abſolute weight 


ſo removed. is obliged to aſcend or move 
in a direction quite contrary to gravity, 
wherefore the ſolid in its deſcent will be 
reſiſted by a force equal to the gravity of 
an equal bulk of the fluid. 

And fince the force which reſiſts the de- 
ſcent of ſolids is proportioned to their 
bulk only, it follows, that equal bodies 
immerſed in fluids, loſe equal parts of 
their. weights; and therefore, a lighter 


than a heavier one of the ſame bulk ; 
and conſequently if two bodies of un- 
equal bulk are in equilibrio in the air, 
that equilibrium will be deftroyed on 
their being immerſed in the fluid, be· 
cauſe that which has the largeſt bulk will 
loſe moſt weight in the fluid. 


Again, it is plain, the weight of the fluid 


1s augmented 


in the ſame proportion as 
that of the immerſed ſolid is diminiſhed ; 
for the force or action of the fluid, on 
the bottom of the veſſel C D, is before 
immerſion to that afterwards, as the al- 
tudes CF to CH; or to the bulks of 
the fluid EF C D and GHCD. And 
fince thoſe bulks act only 7 — avitys 
"tis plain the action of the flui by | 
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creaſed only by the additional gravity of 
the 3 8 HF E, which is equal to 
that which the ſolid loſes by immerſion. 

See the article GRAVITY... 

13. If any body E (fig. 4.) could be found 

without weight, it would, if placed on the 


ſurface of a fluid A. B, float thereon, with- 


I 


o 
o 


out any part immerſed ; for being devoid 
of gravity, it could have no force to diſ- 


place any particles of the fluid, and fink 


therein. 


14. If an heavy body F, (no 4.) lighter 


than an equal bulk of the fluid, be 


placed on its ſurface, it will ſink, or de- 
1 therein till it has remoned. or diſ- 


"7, 


placed ſo much of the fluid: whoſe 
weight is | to that of the body. 
or then "the preſſure upwards. and 


| : downwards on the ſurface of the. body 
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is equal, and conſequently the body will 
a or in equilibrio with 
the fluid, Hence the whole ſolid is to the 
immerſed part as the ſpecific gravity of 
the fluid is to, that of the ſolid. See the 
article HYDROSTATIC BALLANCE. 


This caſe is not ſtrictly true, but in 


vacuo z for in the air ſuch a body may 
be conſidered as ſuſtamed by ,two me- 


diums, vix. air and water, in one of 


which it will ſink, or deſcend; and in 
the other, riſe. | 


15. If a ſolid, as 1 (ne 4.) equal in 


Weight to an equal bulk of the fluid, be 


immerſed. therein, it will take any ſitu · 
ation indifferently in any part of the 
fluid, as at G, H, I, without any ten- 
dency to aſcend or deſcend therein; for 
bei 

a — of the fluid of equal bulk and 
weight, and conſequently the preſſure 
upwards is equal to the tendency down- 
wards, on the lower ſui face, every where; 
and therefore it can have no power to 
fink. Alſo the preſſure downwards muſt 
be equal to the preſſure upwards, on the 
upper ſurface, whence it can have no ten- 
dency to riſe or ſwim : it will therefore 
remain at reſt in any poſition G, H, I, 
whereſoever in the fluid. | | 

16, Laſtly, if a body K, or L, (fig. 4.) 
heavier than an equal bulk of the fluid, 
be immerſed therein, it will deſcend by 


the exceſs cf its gravity above that of 


the fluid; for when immerſed, it will be 
reſiſted by the force of an equal bulk of 
the fluid, which therefore will deſtroy 
ſo much of the gravity of the ſolid ; and 
conſequently the reſidue, or exceſs of 
gravity in the ſolid, is that alone by 
which it muſt deſcend, _ 8 


tee 


totally immerſed, it muſt remove 
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This relative gravity, of ſolids, by which 


they fink or ſwim, is uſually illuſtrated 
by the deſcent and aſcent of glaſs images, 


and bubbles included in a jar of water, 
covered over with a bladder, ſo as to in- 


_ clude a {mall quantity of air between the 
bladder and water: the images, Cc. have 
ſmall holes in the bottom of their feet thro* 


which ſome water is put into their bodies, 


and that in ſuch quantities as will render 


them but very little ſpecifically lighter than 


water; but ſome. more ſo than others, 


the hand be laid on the bladder, and 


gently compreſſes the air beneath, the 


air, by its ſpring, will act upon the 


the bodies of the images, by which 
means more water will be driven into 


their bodies; and when ſo much is got 
in as will make them ſpecifically heavier 


than the water, then they will begin to 


deſcend one after another ; and by vary- | 
the degree of preſſure, you may 

| keep them ſuſpended in any part of the 

fluid as you pleaſe. 15 


ing 


From what has been premiſed of the 
nature of fluids, it will be eaſy to un- 
derſtand, that the lighteſt body, P, (plate 
ibid. fig. 4.) may be depreſſed in the 
heavieſt fluid by any contrivance to keep 


the ſaid fluid from preſſing on the under 
ſurface of the light body, by which 
means only light bodies are made to 


ſwim. 'Thus cork, or wood, will abide 
- the bottom of a veſſel filled with quick- 
nver. . 


Again: on 


lighteſt fluid, by keeping the ſaid fluid 
from preſſing on its upper ſurface, by 


means of the tube N O. For when by 
this means it is immerſed fo deep as to 


keep off an equal weight of the fluid, 


the preſſure then of the fluid ating upon 
its under ſurface upwards, will be equal 
to the weight of the ſolid tending down= 


wards z and therefore, if the ſolid be 


ſunk ever ſo little deeper, it muſt ſwim 


by the ſuperior force or preſſure of the 
fluid upwards, 


| Thus, for inſtance, if the body M be five 


the other hand, the heavieſt . 
body M may be made to ſwim in the 


that they may not begin to move all to- 

ether. See the repreſentation in fig. 8. 
The images being thus put to float In 
water, and the bladder tied down, if 


water, and cauſe it to compreſs the air in 


times heavier than water of an equal 


bulk, and if by means of the tube N O, 


placed on its upper ſurface, the water be 


kept f om prethng thereon, that it be 
immer ſed to ſeven times its thickneſs be · 
| | mr Lin 
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ure on the under furfuce wilt be 


und therefore, fince there is the exceſs 


of two degrees of preſſure upwards, *tis 
plain the body cannot deſcend ; but may 


_ {0 na96 ͤ e 

Joe the ſurface, of the water, tis plain 
me 
aas ſeven, but downwards only as five; 


* 
o 
* 


very properly be ſaid to ſwim on the 


# * 
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water. 
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article HYDROMETER: 


Motion of FLUtDs. The motion of fluids, 


vi, their deſcent or riſe betow or above 


the common ſurface or level of the ſource 
or fountain, is cauſed either, x. by the 


natural gravity or preſſure of the fluid 
contained in the refervoir, or fountain; 
or, 2. by the preſſure or weight of the 
air on the ſurface of the fluid in the re- 


ſervoir, when it is at the ſame time either 


taken off or difniniſhed on ſome 


part i 
aqueducts, or = of conduit. 3. By 
the ſpring, or elaftic power of compreſſed 


or condenſed air, as in the common wa- 
ter engine. 4. By the force of piſtons, 
"as in all kinds of forcin 
5. By the power of attraction, as in the 


pumps, Oc. 


caſe of tides, Se. | 

7. The moſt natural motion of fluids is 

that ariſing from the force of their own 
vity, by which thoſe parts which ſtand 

| to reſs upon others below them, 


till by that means they riſe to the ſame 


5 continually flow from the ſame. 


horizontal level. Thus water in a foun- 
tain ABCD (fig. 6.) by its preſſure, 
raiſes that in the aqueduct FG H to the 
ſame height IK LM in every direQion 


or poſition of the duct GH, or GN; 


unleſs the orifice of the ſaid duct be below 
that level, in which cafe the water will 


reaſon hereof is evident from the prin- 
ciples already laid down, &iz. that the 


_ . preſſure of fluids was in proportion to 


the altitade only, and not according to 
the quantity thereof, and therefore the 


effect or rile of the fluid in the duct muſt 


be equal thereto, 
Hence we have conduits often ſupplied 


with water from ſprings, which lie above 


them; and cocks to ſupply the inha- 


bitants of a town with water by pipes 


from a reſeryoir, in a ſituation above the 
higheſt part of the town : hence alſo the 


ence alſo. the reaſon of trying 
the different gravity, denſity 
of divers fluids, or fpiritup6s li 


| 9s liq by  CISTERW; Cc. F 
the hydrometer, or water paiſe. See the 


* 


The 


1 
: 


cifterns witt refervoirg in the internal 


ater from rain, dew, condented vapour, 


melted. ſnow, &c, diftilling,” or perco- 


Hated through the pores or crevices and 
ichaſms of the upper part of the earth, 
See the articles FounTarn, 'StrHoN, 
Conpuir, TaxTALvs's Cor, Jer 
D'2AU, RESERVOIR, CaNat, SpRING, 


CO YE” * 
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ris above them, which receive their 


: 


2. The ſecond cauſe of the riſe or mo- 
tion of fluids is the preſſure of the ait on 


the ſurface of that in the fbuptain or 
reſervoir : thus if a ſyphon or crane be 
immerſed with the ſhorter leg in water, 


and the air ſucked out of the inſtru- 


ment, the fluid will aſcend into the 
vacuous ſpace by the preſſure of the air 
on the water, and fill the whole cavity 
of the tube; ard becauſe there is a 
* eddumn of water in the longeſt 
ep, it will preponderate and deſcend 
thro* it, aud will keep flowing out till 
the veſſel is exhauſted to the orifice of 
the ſhorter leg. The effe& of the com- 
mon pump is from the ſame principle. 
See the afticle Pu, Þ © © 
"3. The third cauſe of the riſe and mo- 
tion cf floids is by the ſpring or elaſtic 
power of condenſed air, upon which 
principle water engines are contrived. 
See the article ENGINE. 2 
4. The fourth ce is the force or 
preſſure of piftons, d pon which principle 
a variety of water engines are conſtructed, 
as may be ſeen under the articles already 
rt ferred to. all 


5. The laſt cauſe of the motion of fluids 


which we mentioned .was that of at- 
We have elſewhere ſhewn how 


traction. 
by this means any fluid witt aſcend above 
the common ſurface in capillary tubes, 
Sc. See the article CAPILLARY. 

But the moſt notable and obvious motion 
of fluids ariſing from attraction, is that 
of the tides; the waters of the immenſe 
ocean, forgetful, as it were, of their na- 
tural quietus, move and roll in ſwelling 
tides obſequious to the ſovereign power 
of the moon, and weaker influence of 
the ſun, See the article Ti1DEs. 


Momenta and welocities of FLulds. The 


deſcent of water in rivers, . ſtreams, and . 


" canals from ſprings and ſources above 


the common ſurface of the earth ; and 
the breaking out of ſprings at the bot- 


toms and 'on the file of hills; from 


momenta of fluids, as well as of ſolids, are 
compounded of the quantity of matter 
and velocity; but in ſpouting fluids, the 
quantity of the fluid iſſuing thro* the ſame 


hole, in the ſame time, is always as the ce- 


lerity of its motion, as is eaſy to conceive. 
Whence the momenta of ſpouting fluids 
are propertional to the ſquares of the velo- 
. Cities, 

\ \ 
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Sizes, or quantities of matter iſſuing out manner as in the projected folidz See 
n a given time. But ſince the momenta the article PRojECTILE,,, * a 

| are the effect of preſſure, it is evident the The impetus of the. jets B, D, H, E; is 

velocity or quantity of ſpouting fluids as the height of the reſervoir A B, AD, 

is ever proportional to the ſquare root of AH, AE; the greateſt horizontal ran - 

the preſſure, or altitude of the fluid, dom K M, is that from the jet D, di- 

| From hence it appears; that the velocity _ refted to the middle point F of the 

; of a' fluid fpouting at any depth below ſemi-circle ; and any two jets ——_ 

the ſurface is equal to the velocity a heavy _diſtaut as B, H, go to the ſame diſtance 

body would acquire by fallivg from the K N on the horizon. If the adjutage be 
{ame height; becauſe the velocity, as was | 


| hr Hg the jet will be a ſemi- para- 
| obſerved, is always as the ſquare root of bola; if oblique, it will be a whole pargs 
the ſpace deſcended through, If there- | 


. bola. See the article PARABOLA. : 
fore on the altitude of the fluid AK, FLUKE, in ichthyology. See FLounDER; 
(6s, 7.) as a diameter, we deſcribe the 


1 Y * 
E 


FLUKE of an anchor. See ANCHOR. 
emicircle AF K, and from any point FLUMMERY, a wholeſome ſort of jelly 
therein, as I, we draw the perpendicular made of oat- meal. SS 


IE, chat ſhall be proportional to the 
diſtance to which the fluid will ſpout 
from an adjutage at H: for the velocity 


Weill bez as the ſquare root of A H; and 


. the time, as the ſquare root of HK; 
whence the product of theſe two will ex- 


preſs both the ſpace paſſed over by the 


ojected body, and alſo the line H I. 
Fence i follows,. that a fluid will ſpout 
from a hole or adjutage D, in the center 
of the ſemicircle, vr middle part of the 
altitude A , to he greateſt horizontal 
diſtance K M poſſible; becauſe the per- 
pendicular F D is the greateſt that can 
drawn to the diameter AK. Allo it 
is evident; that from two holes B and H, 
equally diſtant above and below the 


middle altitude D, the jets of water will 


be made to the ſame horizontal diſtance 


KN; becauſe the-perpendiculars to theſe 


two points, viz. CB and I H, are equal. 
Moreover, the horizontal diſtance K M, 
to which the water ſpouts from D the 
center, is equal to the diameter or al- 
titude A K, or twice DF. For ſince the 
velocity..of the jet at Q is equal to that 
acquired by falling through the height 
A D, or D K, it will, as being uniform, 
carry the fluid in an horizontal direction 
over twice the ſpace DK or DF in the 
Tame time. And therefore, ſince the di- 
ſtances. of: jets from D and B are as 
DF to BC, and the diſtance of the 
jet from D is equal to twice DF, the 
diſtance of the jet from B will be alſo 
equal to twice BC, or KN=zBC. 
From what has been faid, it is eaſy to 


obſerve,” that the motion of a ſpouting 


fluid is every way ſimilar to that of a 


projected ſolid, The path of the fluid is 


a parabola, becauſe it is impdiled by two 

Zorces, one horizontal, the other of gra- 

vit 5 _ pet pendicular, in the ſame 
OL: II. . 


* 


The manner of preparing it is as follows. 
Put three large handfuls of finely ground 
oat-meal to ſteep, for twenty-four hours, 
in two quarts ef fair water : then pour 

off the clear water; and put two quarts 
of freſh water to it: ſtrain it through a 


fine hair ſieve, putting in two ſpoonfuls 


of orange flower - water, and a ſpoonful of 
ſugar: boil it till it is as thiek as a haſty 
pudding, ſtirring it continually while it 
18 boiling, that. it may be very ſmooth, 


FLUOR, in phyſics, a fluid, ar more pro - 
perly, the ſtate of a body that was be- 


fore hard or ſolid, but is now reduced 


by fuſion, or fire, into a ſtate of fluidity, 
Fl uo, in mineralogy, implies a ſort of mi- 
neral concretion, frequently found amongſt 
. ores and ſtones, in mines and quarries. 
FLVOR ALBUS, or WHITES, in medicinez 

an efflux of a n ſerous, 


or aqueous humour, from the matrix. 
It is ſometimes white, ſometimes pale, 
ellow, green, or blackiſh, Sometimes 
t is ſharp and corroſive, ſometimes foul 


and fetid ; the face is diſcoloured, there 


is a pain in the ſpine, of the back, the 
appetite is loſt, and the eyes and feet 
ſwell. Some women have a periodical 
flux of the whites, inſtead of the menſes; 


There are remarkable diſtinctions in this 


diſorder, as the laReous, the ſemi-laRe- 
ous, and lymphatic : it may be ſo acrid 
or cauſtic, as to excoriate the yulya; 
Befides the 2 already mentioned, 
it is attended with 4 ſwelling of the 


uͤterus; turbid urine; a loathing © 


ſome things, and longing far others; 4 
ſlow fever; dropfies of different parts, 
of which, or a conſumption, the patient 
a It may be confounded with an uleet 
of the uterus, or a gonorrhea muliebris; 
See * GONORRAOEA ,. 


The flvor albus fometimss is diſcharged | 
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from the glands of tlie vagina. In the 
+ firſt, caſe it flops when the menſes begin 


to flow; in the latter it continues with 
them; and n women are not 
exempted from 

the membrane adĩpoſæ of the loins, kid- 
neys, and the uterine appendages, are 
waſted by it: but at length the flox be- 
comes acrimonious. en the flux is 
ladteous, it may be cured in fifteen days; 
the patient muſt feed ſparingly, uſe fre- 
quent exerciſe, and fleep little. If this 
not complied with, ſhe muſt bleed in 


the arm, once or twice a month, and 


take es and emetics ; or, at leaſt, 
fe uf ary, ſters. The efficacy of all 
.. theſe mult be affiſted with diaphoretics, 
decoctions of the woods, and diuretics, 
In the ſemilaRteobs flux, an inſpifſating 
and nouriſhing diet will be beſt, ſuch as 
greams, ſoups, boiled milk, roaſt meat, 
jellies, Sc. Milk, or milk turned with 
a decoction of china, is very good. Nar- 


- eotics are highly uſeful, eſpecially if the 


2 is reſtleſs, or delirions. In the 
beginning, the doſe muſt be ſmall, but 

it may be gradually encreaſed. When 
the veſicuke lacteæ are relaxed, the tone 
mut be reſtored with hot mineral baths, 
and fomentations ; and injeftions of, and 
bathing in the fame : the — may alſo 
be conveyed into the vagina with a fun- 
nel. Decoctions of the woods are alſo 

good; as are diaphoretics, and diuretics 


of a. decoction of roots of eryngo and 
_ reſt-haxrow, with powder of millepedes, 


or glauberꝰs ſalt. 


If the lymphatic flux is attended with a 
ſerophulous, ſcorbutic, or venereal taint, 


theſe diſorders muſt firſt be removed. If 


the uterine lymphatics are compreſſed hy 
fchirroſities, cancers, ganglions, or the 
like, regard muſt be had to the cauſes. 
In obftruftions of the glands of the 
. uterus, begin with bleeding : then a 
gentle purge, or an emetic of 4jj gr. 
of tartat-emetis, or ipecacuahha : af- 
. terwards, if the patient's conſtitution is 
cold, attenuating aperients. If the is 
hot and bilous, with a' ſenfible pain in 
the uterus, cooling broths and apozems, 


with the addition of cray-fiſh ; affes _ 


mil, with a decoction of barley ; chaly- 
beate whey,. with Weit boiled therein 5 
gently purging mineral waters; baths 


and half baths are convenient in the 


ſummer. 


FLUSH-pecx; in a ſhip, See DiCK, 


At firſt the parts of 


7 


0 


from the uterine veſſels, and ſometimes FLUSEER, in ornithology, a bird otherwiſe 


called the lanius minor, or leſſer buteher- 
bird. See the article Lavros 


FLUSHING,” or VrissBNOEN, 2" port 


town of Zealand, in Holland, five miles 
fouth of Middleburg : eaſt long. 725, 
north lat. s 5 — . 4 ; 
It is a town of great foreign trade, and 
1 ſecure harbovr. ' © + e 


FLUTE, Hula, an inftrument of muſic, 
the ſim 


eſt of all thoſe of the wind kind, 
It is played on by blowing it with the 
mouth, 8 the „. or _ — chang- 
ed by ſtopping and opening the holes 
diſpoſed for that purpoſe 4055 its fide. 
The antient fiſtulz, or flutes, were made 
of reeds, afterwards of wood, and laſt 
of metal; but how they were blown, 
whether as our flutes, or as hautboys, 
does not appear, oy * 
"Tis plain ſome had holes, which, at firſt, 
were but few, but afterwards inereaſed 
to a great number, and ſome had none; 


ſome had ſingle pipes, and ſome a com- 


bination of many, particularly Pan's 
ſyringa, which conſiſted of ſeven reeds. 


joined together fideways. 
German FLUTE, is an inſtrument intirely 


different from the common flute, It is 
not, like that, put into the mouth to 
be played, but the end is ſtopt with a 


tampion, or plug; and the lower lip is 


applied to a hole abovt two inches and a 


half, or three inches, diſtant from the 


end. This inſtrument is uſually about 
a foot and a half long; rather bigger at 
the upper end than the Jower ; and per- 
forated with holes, befides that for the 
mouth, the loweſt of which is ſtopt and 
opened by the little finger's preffing on a 
braſs, or ſometimes, a filver key, like 
thoſe in hautboyz, baſfoons, c. Its 
ſound is exceeding ſweet and agreeable 3 


and ſerves as a treble in a concert. 


Coarſe flutes, on importation, pay the 
gros, containing twelve dozen, 28. 
Fo;324. and on exportation draw back 


FLuTE,'or FLUYT, is alſo a kind of long 


veſſel, with flat ribs, or ffoor timbers ; 
round behind, and ſwelled in the middle z 


' ſerving chiefly for the carrying of pro- 


viſions in fleets, or ſquadrons of ſhips, 
though it is alſo uſed for merchandize. 


PFLuTEs, or FLUTINGS, in architecture, 


perpendicular channels, or cavities, cut 


along the ſhaft of a column, or pilaſter. 


They are chief affected in the ionic 
order, where they had. their firſt riſe 3 


though, 


r r 6. 


— 
*. 


«, * 
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-though, indeed, they are uſed all in the 


paſite; but ſeldom in the doric, and 


8 


FL 
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richer orders, as the corinthian and com- 


ſcarce ever in the tuſcan. 
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Fach column has tærenty · four flutes, and 
each flute is hollowed in exactly a qua- 

drant of a circle: but the doric has but 
twenty. Between the flutes are little 


ſpaces that ſeparate them, which Vitru- 


ius calls ,firia, and we lifts: though, 


2 
*. 


Vignola determines the depth of the flutes 


in the doric, the flutes are frequently 
ade to join to one another, without any 


"Intermediate ſpace at all; the liſt being 
. ſharpened off to a thin edge, which forms 


a part of each flute. See LIST. 


by taking the angle of the equilateral 


triangle for the center. Vitruvius deſcribes 
the depth ſrom the middle of the ſquare, 


whoſe fide is the breadth of the flute, 
Which latter method makes them deep. | 2 . 
Fluxes, ſays Dr. Shaw, ſeem reducible to 


Some columns have flutes that go wind- 


ing round the ſhaſt, ſpirally 3 but this is 
ratlier accounted" an abuſe. The flutes, 


or ſtris, are commonly filled up with a 


prominent or ſwelling ornament; ſome - 
ti mes plain, in form of a ſtaff or reed 8 


nd ſometimes a little curved, or enrich - 
ed, in imitation of a rope, or otherwiſe. 
See the article CABLED. 


Sometimes the flutings are mads flat, and 
are called facettes: but theſe have never 


ſuch a 2 as the others. Vitru- 


. vius ſays, that whep there are flutings in 
the column, there ought alſo to be eggs 


FL 


fue, or evacuation of ſome huniours of 


to be in the ſame number with 


and anchors in the quarter round of the 
capital, and even pearls and olives, in a 
baguette,-to. be made underneath, inftead 
of 'annulets, Theſe eggs and olives ought 
h the flut- 
1 and to be regularly diſtributed. 
Win medicine, an extraordinary iſ- 


a the body. 


defluxions ; in which ſenſe it is the ſame 
with a catarrh, or coryza, See the ar- 


ticle CarH. | N ey 
Sometimes it ſignifies a looſeneſs, or flux, 


* 


of the belly, which is of four kinds. 


, 


When the food is diſcharged by ſtool un- 


digeſted, it is called a lientery, or li- 
enteric-flux,. When the chyle is diſcharg- 
ed, it is called coeliaca. When excre- 


mentitious humours are diſcharged, as 


choler, phlegm, Sc. it is called ſimpl 
2 roll oe whe he Coden 


| blaody, it is called a dyſentery, or 


* . 


\blaody-flux. Ses the articles LIESTERY, 


Fg 


COELIAC. PaS$SION, DIARRHOEA, and 

DYSENTERY. Gs. 

Again, there is an hepatic flux: but this 
is ſuppoſed to be no other than the hæ - 

morrhoidal flux. See the article H- 
 MORRHOIDS. | 


FLux of -the urine. See the article Dia- 


Women are ſubject to 


BETES, | 5 1 
| three ſeveral kinds 
of fluxes extraordinary; the firſt, called 
the menſes, or menſtrual flux; the ſe- 


cond is after delivery, and is called q- 


chia ; theſe are regular and natural, See 


the articles Mex$8s and LOCHLa. 


F 
F 


. the ſaline. By the vitreous we under 


The third, being irregular and preter- 


natural, is termed the fluor-albus, or 
whites. See FLVOꝶx Alus. 0 
Lux, in metallurgy, whatever can cauſe 
a hody otherwiſe not at all, or hardly, 
fuſible by fire, to melt. 


two general kinds, viz, the vitreous and 
nd 


all choſe which either have of themſelves, 


or readily: aſſume, a g 


koned the glaſs of lead, the 
+, antimony and borax. By the ſaline kind 
of fluxes are underſtood all thoſe that 


| form in the 
fire; among the principal whereof are rec- 
glaſs of 


are compoſed of ſalts; whether tartar, 
nitre, fixed alkali, or the like, 


man 
the principal 1 this kind we reckon — 
black flux, ſandiver, kelp; c. 


the 
articles SANDIVER and KELP. . 
The method of making the black flux 
is as follows, Take ove part nitre, and. 


two parts common e and reducing 


each to powder, mix them together: 


deflagrate the 'whiole in a crucible, by 
lüghting the mixture a-top, which thus 
turns fo a kind of alkaline coal, that is 


to be pulverized and kept cloſe in a glaſs, 


„ d prevent its diſfolvings as it would do in 
Sometimes it is taken for all kinds of ATTY 


a moiſt air. 3 f 8 — 54 
The vitreous kind of fluxes ſeem more 
immediately. deſtined to act upon 
ſtony. or vitreſcible matter, where with 
ſtubborn ores are frequently mixed, and 
the ſaline kind to at more immediately 


upon the ore itſelf, for the due exclufron 
= * of the metal. The more 
- kin 


ly ores require no flux to make them 
run-thin, or to afford all the meta] they 
coritain, and ſometimes ores are fo kindly 


as tb contain their own'fluxes within 


_ themſelves. Thus, we have met with 


copper-ores, which being barely ground 
to powder, and melted without any 


the 


1 * TY n 
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' addition in a common wind-furface, tliis flux add two parts to one of the 
have yielded as much, or even more, moſt ſtubborn ore. 


pure metal at the firſt operation, than - 


- could be obtained from them by means 
of the uſual fluxes. Whence we ſee that 
artificial fluxes are not always neceſſary ; 
or that the principal- uſe of them is for 
the ſtubborn or leſs tractable ores; and 
theſe are ſometimes ſo exceedingly 
to fuſe and reduce to a metalline form, 
that it requires the utmoſt power of art 
to treat them advantageouſly in the 


larger way of buſineſs, where no con- 


ſiderable expence can uſually be allowed 
for fluxes. And on this account it is, 

that many mines remain unwrought, as 
being untractable without great charges. 
Whence the improvement of the buſineſs 


of fluxes, ſo as to render them cheap and - 


. effeQual,. might greatly contribute to the 
improvement of metallurgy, The mat · 
ter in ſoft ores, which renders them ſa 


fuſible, has been found by an experiment 
: ore, to be a kind of biſumi -- 


| co 
. nous gab nce, capable of meltiag by a 
2 N heat, into a ſoft and black kind of 
. IW. I ene 
þ | eg of the moſt powerful and cheap 
Fmple fluxes > hitherto known, are dried 
wine · lees, dried cow-dung and horſe · 
dung, dried river- mud, fuller's eafth, 
- tron-filings,” comman ſalt, glaſs, kelp, 
or 'pot-aſhes, ſandiver, Cc. which may 
be uſed in the larger work; as nitre, 
tartar, borax, ſol -ammoniac,” mercy 
ſublimate, &c, may in the 
» for the making of aſſay s. 
As for compound fluxes, they are nu- 
merous; almoſt every operator having 
his favourite flax. And, certainly, ſome 
fluxes are better adapted than others to 
gertain ores, But perhaps a few genera 


. ones might be fixed upon, which ſhould 
ſerve inſtead of all thoſe hitherto; com- 
monly known and uſed: we will here 


* recommend three, Which are powerful, 
almoſt general, and not expenſive, 
„ . Take. of nitre, prepared by long 
boiling it in lime-water; of ſeasſalt, 
y melted in the fire; ſandiver; and dry 
wine dees, each one part; glaſs of lead, 
three parts; and powdered glaſt, eight 
- parts; mix them all well together. This 
flux added in an equal weight, will fuſe 
A very deere Pf gran. 
_ 5,24 Fot aſtilliſtron er take equal par 
{of white tartar, hes fade: 0 E 
prepare as gboveg calcine them to a 
ute powder; and mix therewith its 
den weight of glaſs ang lead and of 


hard 


ſmaller, or - 


3. For a powerful ſaline flux. Take of 
the firongeſt ſosp-boiler's Tees," four 
pounds; White tartar and common ſalt 
melted in the fire, each one pound it boil 
them together with five gullens ef hu- 
man urige, to a dry ſalt, This flux is 
rticularly proper where ſulphur and co- 
balt abound, and render the ore very fre- 
N fractory. e 29.97 nt e 
But the great ſecret, in mating and 
adapting fluxes; is not only to ſeparate. 
the metal already ripened in the ore, but” 
even to mature and ripen the crude and 
immature part of the ore in the fire: 
| ſomething” of this kind, we apprehend, 
may be effected, as having reaſon to be- 
eve, that certain fluxes will obtain a 
larger yield of metal from certain ores, 
than ot 2 in common uſe, though 
eſteemed of the beſt, and though they 
are perhaps of the deareſt kind. Thus 
clean iron filings will often do mote 
than borax. But as the ſcales and cro- 
cus, or fuſt, of iron, have been common- 
ly uſed, inſtead of pure and perfe@ iron 
itſelf, for u flux, few operators appear 
acquainted with the excellence of perfect 
iron e for his purpoſe. And 
many advantages are now obtained, by a 
-prudent mixing of one ore with another 
af the ſame denomination, and with the 
flags,” or recremepts of metals, in this 
ee EIT: 7 
The melting of gold and ſilver, arid of 
-- their-calxes, is greatly promoted by glaſs 
of lead, alkaline ſalts, Cc. but when 
gold and ſilver, in the fuſion itſelf, are 
t be purged from other metals and ſe - 
mimetals, it is proper to uſe nitre only ; 
or if not ſo, nitre always muſt be mixed 
- with the other ſalts; for the ſemimetals 
and the four leſs perfect metals 'are de- 


£ 


— 
- 


r 

In this operation, nitre, by itb detona- 
tion with their ſulpburs, is in part alka- 
lifed, and, by the help of a gentle fire, 
turns their calzes into a yitreous and 


much attenuated ſcor ie. 
From henee, the reaſon is plain why 
gold and filver; when made brittle, are 
freudiſy reſtared to their malleability by 
nitre; for the ſame metals, and amon 


the metals: lesd and tin moſt of all, 


ecommun teste this fault to gold and filver: 
but theſe being changed, as before ob- 

ſerved, by nitre, and then rejected by gold 

«and filver in a ümple foſion; — that ey 
gag no longer mix with theſe mertty 
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© unleſs they are themſelves" firſt again re- ſpacks, and their #eQificfions. NU 
des i heir Wetällie er there | method, magnitudes re conceived td be cM 
is beſide theſe, no other body that cari be generated by motion, and the velacity of 1 
mind with filver and gold, to render the generating motion is ſhe fluxion of _ 1 
© themy brittle; unleſs cnids'dliarcoal, ker. de enge Thus, the'yelocity of wwe 
pening to fall into the veſſel wherein theſe point t at deſcribes a line, is its fluxiong _ 4 
metals ate melted, ſhouſd impregnate and meaſures its Increaſe or decreaſe.. 
them with ſomething arſenical p there be- When the motion of this point is unis: 
- Ing ſome arſenic contained in coals of this form; its fluxion or-velocity is conſtent, 
kind, as has been demonſtrated by Stahl aud may be meaſured by the ſpace”de- 
and Hoffman, © SD ſſeribed in a given time. Bot hen the 
The leſs perfect metals, and ſemi- metals, motion varies, the fluxion or velocity at 
melt more exſily by adding ſalts to tbem, any given point is meaſured by the ſpace... 
than of themſelves: they always, how- that would be deſcribec in a green'time, 
ever, loſe à great deal of their ſubſtance if the motion was to be continued uni-? -: 
by this means; and this is more particu- - - formly from that term. ENS, 5 
larly the caſe in regard to. copper and Thus, let the point 27 be conteived to "IS 
-- ron, To amend this, it is neceſſary to ! wm ö „ 1 
add ſome Kind of fat body which pre 
vents the deſtruction, and even redu fes 1 Mb | 
| the metals already deſtroyed; and this move from A, and generate the variable 
is more neceſſary, when the. calxes, pre- 
pared either by burning, or by a detona- 
tion with nitre, are to be reduced. 
caution, very neceſſary to be obſerved, | was it te 
js, that all fluxes muſt be kept and uſed uniform from that point, be ſufficient to 
| "oy dry, for moiſt ſalts foam very much; * 
and 
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s . oily principle, and their alkaline ſalt re- given right line n (plate XC VIII. 
maining, begin to corrode and eonſume 6. n® 2.) to move parallel to itſelf, in 
f the yeſlcls, of what matter ſoever they the plane of the 985 and move 
a are, made, and finally make their way able lines A F and BG: for if, as above, 
* through them, and get out. The firſt Rr be taken to expreſs the fluxion of the 
* of theſe accidents is prevented by adding line Am, and the rectangle R7sS be 8 
Ba coal-duſt, which will never part with its - completed ; then that re&angle, being | 
* oil without the help of a free air; and the ſpace which would be uniformly de- 
4 the others by an admixture of common ſceribed by the generating line m u, in the 
Is glaſs, made of a due mixture of flints, time that An would-be uniformly in- | 
_- and fixed alkali; for this is ſufficiently _ creaſed by zz r, is therefore the,fluxion of > 
fuſible, and melts with the fluxes; and the generated rectangle Bm, in that poſi- A 
A by its / viſcidity in ſome ſort coagulates tion, ©. „ 
* and holds the ſalt of the flux together, If the length of the generating line W 11 · 
© © and prevents it from eaſily corroding the continually varies, the fluxion of the agea 
* kÿvſ oye rg RE will ſtill be expounded by a rectangle un- 
LUXITON, in mathematics, denotes the der that line, and the fluxion of the ab- 
hy velocity by which the fluents or flowing ſeiſs or baſe : for let the curvilinear ſpace - 
4 quantities inereaſe or decreaſe; and may An (ibid. no W's be generated by the 
by be conſidered as poſſtive or negatiye, ac- continual and parallel motion of the va- g 
n cording as it relates to an increment or riable line n; and let Ry be the flu- 5 
l, erement. . xion of the baſe or abſeiſs An, as before, 2 
he Jhbe doctrine of fluxions, fieſt invented then the reftangle Ry sS; will be he 
b- by Sir Iſaac Newton, is of great uſe in the fluxion of the generated (pace A mn. Be- S.: 
old _ Inveſtigation of curves, and in the diſ- cauſe, if the length and velocity of the ge- 7 
ey Fovery. of. the quadrat. res of curvilinear nerating line 74 were to continue in- . 
ls 6-4 EEE | TY f 
3 s = 3 


and when the operations are made in 
cloſe veſſels, if the fire is quickly inereaſ- 
able to get cid of the moiſ- 


ed, not bei 
ture, the veſſels will ſplit and break. 


Fluxes being greatly attenuated, though 
confined in cloſe veſſels, part with their 


1 


the term or point R. See Vie articles 
Morio and VEIOCIrxrJ. "I 
The. fluxion of a plain ſurface is con- 
ceived. in like manner, by ſuppoſing a 


7 


variable 


3 , 27 * 
* — * 


| rine 
6 | of this part of fluxions is comprize in 
WE 5-4  pofition. | theſe rules. 

4G; Nat of Nato Invariable quan- 1. To find che flugion of any imple. va- 
Sh. _ - ties, ox, thole which neither increaſe nor riable quantity, the rule, is to place. a dot 
3 1 <ecreaſe, . are repreſented by the firſk over it: thus; the fluxion of & is &, and 


Aetiers ef the alphabet, as a, 4, nd, of 3+ Again, the fluxion of the com- 

4 Sc. and me yariable ot flowing quanti · ns quantity Led is X+y 3 allo the 
+; tien dy the laſt letters, as w., , &, 3, fluxion of is 5. 

„ s thus, the diameter of a given circle 2. To find tht xion of any given power 

„ nay denoted by a and the ne of of a variable quantity, - multiply the flu- 


ay . 
* arth thereof, conſidered ns veridble, xion of the root. by the exponent of the 
£3 ahe 


| ſeated 


* 3 thns, the floxion of &. is repre rule is expteſſed more 


I *. The fluxion of u quantity r power, and the product by that power of 
* y a ſingle letter, is ex by : — Re root, whoſe exponent 1 leſs by 
Say thous ſaver with a dot or full — 4 unity than the given ex — 
* 
4, and chat of y by y. An i " PY 
R * - andy 5, cod fluxions are then ves _ eln. by n x 72 OY flu- 


variable quantities, the velocities with | 
* are zion of . Thus, the fluxion of x3 


2— 

ide duxiomof the ft rmer fluxions, which I T5 — * 3 Ry RO is fluxion 
be called ſecond fluxions, and are of æ s ig ex x*="5X*x. la the 
T ide ſame letters wich two dots ' fame anner the fluxion of 2 'E N is 
der dem, 2e &, J. In the ſame man- 7 K 7 i for the quantity 4 Ting 
- wer the flomions of ſecond flumions are conſtant, vis the true fluxion of. the root 
ed third Koxions, and denoted by the a4 . Again, the ——— of aT 2 
letters with three dots over them, as will be N NaN TK N; for dere, 
1 3 and ſo on for fourth; fiſth, Sc. x being put ut T=, we have #=222; 

5 ase which are expteſſed by the fame 
- Ietters, with four, five, Oe. dots over . of 12 for the — * of 
E. or a * 2 18 N = 
cen, 23 ; and *, 3 * &c, If the 3- To find the fluxion of the product of 
Aewing quantity be a fraQtion, a$—— -  feveral variable quantities, multiply the 


' Auxion of each by the act of the reſt 
*" Its firſt; ſecond, third, Cc. fluxions.are of the quantities ; td fs ſom of the 


, expreſſed by one, two, three, &c. dots products, thus ariſing, will be f 
$ = in t break of the line that ſepa- * ſougkt. Thos the bones of = 
dates the numerator from thr denomma- is 2y4yx; that of 2 x, is . x2 
3 3 . . &c, 12 and that of N i O 
_ tot a5 2 VI 249 v x 2420 x J. Again, the 
The. Wins of furds e in the fluxion of atxxb=y =ab+bx—= 
umme mandher, by one, two, or more dots ay—xy, 8b x—aj—xy—y x, 
6 in the break of the vinculum of 4. To find the fluxion of a fraQion, the 
mme radical character: thus, 7 the — | _ os the Res 2 the nume - 
5 10 ultiplied by the denominator 
+] quantity hr * — * . ſubtract the fluxion of the denominator 
8 y SC, Js multiplied by the numerator, and divide 
3 Fo Vas, Se. che remainder by the ſquare of the denomi - 


2 doctrine of flux tone cenſiſts x) 
in ſolving the two following problems, nator. Thus the n * 80 is 2; 


Vis. From the fluent, or variable flow- 
"ing quantity given, to find the fluxion ; 
-which conkitotes what is called the direct 


mahod of fluxions, 2. From the Huxion 


p , 
? 5 0 . 
N . 


| 5 


of. two or 
— above rules i 4s — :; thus 


FA 


ound 


e 2.-and 3.) the fluxion.of 
to be 2 N that of 


| T is found (by rule by and 4.} 10 be 
2. 2 and that ofL,, is 


3. and 4.) found 1 to be 


3. When the | ws OY is affeRt- 
2 by a ke or conſtant multipli - 


cator, the fluxion found as above muſt 
be-multiplied by that coefficient or mul- 
tiplicator: thus, the fluxion of 3 x 3, is 
25x 5.x 3 for the flyxion of x ig , 


. which, multiplied by 5, gives 15 X *. 
And, Ny ſame a6 the flu 


xion of 2 * will ben a« . 


Having thus explained the manner of de- 


termiging the firſt fluxions of variable 
aptities, it remains to ſay ſomething 
of ſecond, third, Ce. fluxions, We 
— already obſerved, that the ſecond 
guxion of a. quantity is the fluxion of 
the firſt fluxion; and by the third fluxion 


is meant the fluxion of the ſecond; the 
fourth, of the third; and ſb on. 


ftuxions, therefore, of every order are 


only the meaſures of the velocities by 


which their reſpective flowing quantities, 
vix. the fluxions of the immediately pre- 
ceding order, are generated. Hence it 
appears, that a ſecond fluxion always 
ſhews the rate of the increaſe or decreaſe 
of the firſt fluxion ; and that the third, 
fourth, Oe. fluxions differ in nothing, 
except their order and notation, from firſt 
fluxions; and therefore are allo deterrain- 
able in the ſame manner, by the 
rules already laid down: thus (by rule 
4.) the. (firſt) fluxion of x3 ig zx2¹l x: 
and if x is ſuppoſed conſtant, that is, if 


the root x be r with an equahle 


or uniform ve ocity, the flution of 3 * =x 
(or 3x x x2) again taken (by the ſame 
wle will be 3* Na , er z 
2 i iy is the lecond tuxion of 
Again, the third fluxioh of xd, or 
* fluxion of 6 *, is found to be 6x3 ; 
further than which we cannot go | in this 


caſe, hecauſe the laſtfluxion , is hers 
GED quantity, 


x*y = 


5 creafing | 
x Ts," will alſo have — 


— to be 
= : 1 
or e 


prefſing the meafure 


. 
denoted, as ſaid above, by r — 


benen of + by +, and 3 


e is {i 


1 of x3 bei 08 (or ry 3 
the flux ion of 9 con } 


_ cefangle, will, (by r le 5.) be fondue = SY 


- which is the ſecond fuxion of x . More- | ; 
over, from the flunion laſt und, we 
mall in like manner get S en 


to the higher orders. 


exe. follow ſome-exa 


0 0 


ith à variable 


6 xxxXx+3 xx x=b x x*+3.x* 33 


2X3Þ+6xX- & ANN (er 69 
A Xx x+3 x* x) for the third xionof 


x3, Thus alſo, if i T'*, then 


vill j=aoxam=mnns" bans I, 
and if 2*=x , then wb EIS *3+ 


57%: and fo of others. 
The reader is here d 


to take particular notice, that the fluxions 
of Ake and x 


In ver. 


: eln by a- dire} i 8 
ſo it is 8 lay damm .rules.fp 
0 


* 


„Are can- 
temparaneous, or ſueh a may; he gene- 
rated together, with their reſpectias ye» 
locities, in one and the ſame time. 
ſe-method of Ft ux Io, opthe man- 


ner of determining the- guents of given E. 


uxions. 


- Tf what ĩs already delivered; N 2 
the dire& method, be duly con | 
there will be no great-difficulty in con- 
_ ceiving the reaſons a e ol a 

| oe the difficulties that gccur in this 
Pre hn upon another account, ara m- 


ly . wh is an a , 
at moſt, to 


or not impoſſible 


fluxion of any ſſowiv Bae batever; i 
1 ente — ene s 


but, in the 


ae other wiſe; for, as there i is:no 
d for deducing the tuent from the 


any oth 


rms of fluxions, than 
lar ones t 


of flowing Quantities.: thus, e.: 


the fivent of a * is. kno 
| becauſe, by 


Cats is unknown, 33 | 
on bas been ns ac 7 wile 5 
for its fluxion. Be this — it will, 


vn to be 4 
of x is found to be a r; hut the flp- 


following rules ure theſe uſed by the bel e beſt 


* 
D & - 
* 1 
7% x * 4 
be, * 


efirgd; ofice for all, 


know, from Chet Wet 
rect method, belong to ſuch and ſuekhinds 


dine method, the dne | 


þ ky 
* 
F 


„ 


- 


en fluxionls. | 
z. To find the fluent of any ſimple flu- 


_| ion, you need only write the letters 
without the dots over them: thus, the 
_ Kuent, of & is æ, and that of a x-+6,y, is 


* 


1 


1 a x+ by. * J 


2. To affign the fluent of any power of 
a variable quantity, multiplied by the 
Auxion of the root ; firſt divide by the 


" Auxion of the root, add unity to the ex- 


ent of the, power, an divide by 


de exponent ſo increaſed : for dividing 


the fluxion 1 F by x, it becomes 


— 1, and adding x to the exponent 


* 


2 ; | 
and yp i5=3 5 


i) we have = x ©; which, divided by 


=, gives. æ, the true fluent of 1x” - 17. 270 

Hence, by the ſame rule, the fluent of 

3x will be =x3; that of 2 & x= 
© 


2 that of 
| N 
he 3 — 

22 ; and «that of y > a= 


Tr. 225 
A 


mn „„ 


n * 
a": -; 


— 


* | 
4 .. that of a+2)*x Z 


0 | | 
I mn br 
8 


mxn+1 


'In aſſigning the fluents of given fluxions, 


it ought to be '\confidered, whether the 
flowing quantity, found as above, re- 
quires the addition or ſubtraction of ſome 
conſtant quantity, to render it complete: 


_ thus, for inſtance, the fluent of » x — 
may be either repreſented by æ or by x 


a; for à being a conſtant quantity, 


the fluxion of * a, as well as of 23 


N is nx . 8 | ; 


nature of the 


Hence it appears, that the variable part 
of a fluent only can be aſſigned by the 


common method, the conſtant part be- 


ing only affignable from the particular 
problem. Now to do 
this, the beſt way is to conſider how 


* much the variable part of the fivent, fick 


. Th Y 12841 5, 


* mathematicians, for finding the fluents of 


 potheſis, is then = o: there 


here we firſt have y = 


. 


. * 
8 
4 ha 
1 1. 
0 A 


found, differs from the truth, when : the 


quantity which the whole fluent ought to 


expreſs, is equal to nothing; A that 
difference, added to, or ſubtrafted from 
the ſaĩd variable part, as occaſion requires, 


will give the fluent truly corrected. To 


make this plainer by an example or two, 


let j LP x #, Here we firſt find 


4 
a+X 


* 
* 


1 but when y So, then 


enn e by hy- 


' 


| SF. - 
a* — hug 
always exceeds y by ws, and ſo. the flu- 


ent, properly corrected; will be 5 


za x? | 
— * ax 74 
- Again, let J A E 0x 


m 5 : 
X XX & i 
a" + of +1 
— 
| mxn+1 
and making y = o, the latter part of the 
m hn I mn+n 
equation becomes a 
m XT mXna+1 
whence the equation or fluent, properly 
m m"+1. mn+m 
A is = +x. Ab , —>7 DE 
mxn+1 


a + a 
| — x} 


| Hitherto x and y are both ſuppoſed equal 


to nothing, at the ſame time; which will 


not always be the caſe: thus, for in- 
ſtance, though the fine and tangent of 


an arch are both equal to nothing, 
when the arch. itſelf is ſoz yet the 
ſecant is then equal to the radius, It 
will therefore be proper to add ſome ex- 
amples, wherein the value of y is equal to 
nothing, when that of x is equal to any 
given quantity az Thus, let the equa- 
tion y , be propoſed ; whereof the 


3 
Auent firſt found is FR but when y 


3 a 5 
=o, then dr = by the hypotheſis 3 


therefore the fluent, cortected, is y — 
&41 a3 
———____— 


* N 
Again, ſuppoſe q N #3 
1 1 


| | x 3 g 
2 which, correfeds 
then will y 8 71 ; 


by 


becomes 


refted == 


Ga * 


F LU 
A1. 1 
enn And laſt 


| Kh RY 


Iy, if y +Þ x) X & * 3 then, firſt, 


3+ bxYZ | 
y =: therefore the fluent cor- 
23 36 


83 + bx * — + 54). 
35 70 

3. To find the fluents of ſuch fluxionary 
expreſſions as involve two or more vari- 
able quantities, ſubſtitute, inſtead of ſuch 
fluxion, its reſpective flowing quantity 3 
and, adding all the terms together,. di- 
vide the ſum by the number of terms, and 


the quotient will be the fluent, Thus, 


thefluentof xy+ Y x= 


1 
2 


xy; and the fluent of x yz +jxz42yx 


— 3 5 === _ 5 xyx. 
But ĩt ſeldom happens that theſe kinds of 
fluxions, which involve two variable 
quantities in one term, and yet admit of 
known and perfect fluents, are to be met 
JJC 7” 

Having thus ſhewn the manner of find- 
ing ſuch fluents as can be truly exhibited 
in algebraic terms, it remains now to ſay 


ſomething with regard to thoſe other forms 


of expreſſions involving one variablequan- 
tity only; which yet are ſo affected by 


compound diviſors and radical quantities, 


that their fluents cannot be accurately de- 
termined. by any method whatſoever. 
The only method with regard to theſe, 
of which there are more 
to find their fluents by approximation, 
which, by the method of infinite ſeries, 
may be done to any degree of exaQnelſs. 
See the article SERRIf EL. 
Thus, if it were propoſed to find the fluent 
of = „it becomes neceſſary to throw 
the fluxion into an infinite ſeries, by di- 
viding a & by a-: thus, a LA 


. „K x*x x3x xt*x | 
SY T * 


Now the fluent of each term of this ſe- 


ries, may be found by the foregoing rules 
| 4 „* 


„ * 
to —— — — 
rat. 


Again, to approximate the fluent of 


a— K* ö 


* * 4 
ä 44— 2501 
Vor. II. 


. * 
* "* 


Cen  Hrw 


expreſſed in a ſeries to be 


Cm} 


3 SE EY 

c * x 8e? 4ac3 Bac * 
3 N oy IE” 

x+ + Sth 3 0 


1667 16ac5 16a5=3 16a% © 
* +, Sc. which value being multi- 
plied by , and the fluent taken by the 
2 | ati 
rules above laid down, we get =— + 
+ IL n IX 
nnr og SIE TT EL” | 
20 aac ͤ aa hae 
Pi EST 113330000 
"n+5 15 % %/ 16ac5 164% 16 4e 


+ | | 
TSF. | 


In order to ſhew the uſefulneſs of fluxions, 
we ſhall give an example or two. Thus, 


_ ſuppoſe it were required to divide the gi-' 


ven right line A B into two ſuch parts, 


le kinds, is 


we firſt find-the value 


1 1 
- 


Ac, CB, that their products or rect- 
angles, may be the greateſt poſſible. Let 


A B=a, and let the part A C, conſider- 
ed as variable (by the motion of C to- 
wards B) be denoted by x. Then BC 
being =a—x, we have ACx BC = 


ax—x x, whoſe fluxion aX—2 x & be- 


ing put =o, we get &Xx = 2xX,; and, 
conſequently, x = & a, Hence it appears 


that AC (or x) mult be exatily one 


half of A B. 


Again, ſuppoſe it were required to 


find the ſolid contents of a ſpheroid, 


AFBH (plate XCVIII. fig. 6. n' z.) 


Let the axis A B, about which the ſolid is 
generated, be = g, the radius =p = x, 
and the other axis F H of the generating 
ellipſis = ö; then, from the property of 


the ellipſis, we have a: b ADxBD 


(OO DE )). Hencey*= 


ai , and the fluxion of the 


ſolid 5 (xe 5) , — 1 27 
(N =, EXE z 


and the ſolidity s = — xTaxx— 
=the ſegment AIE; which, when AD (x) 
= AB (a), becomes 2 „Jai. 
* | COR 55 5 


— 


BLE. 

Ip ab* = the content of the whole ſphe- 
roid. Where, if “ (F H) be taken = a 
(AB), we ſhall alſo get 3% &3 for the 
true content of the ſphere, whoſe dia- 
meter is a, Hence a ſphere or ſpheroid 
3s F of its circumſcribing cylinder: for 


the area of the circle F H being expreſſed 
by E, the content of the cylinder whoſe 


diameter is F II, and altitude A B, will 


2 4 | g 
be P -- 2 of which ; þ 46> is evidently 
twothird parts. 

For the other uſes of fluxions, ſee the 
articles MAaxIMUM, QUADRATURE, 
TANGENT, SOLID, Sc. | 
FLUX1ON, or rather DEFLUX1ON, in me- 
dicine. See the article DEFLUxX10N. 


FLY, in zoology, a large order of inſets, 


the diſtioguiſhing characteriſtic of which 
is, that their wings are tranſparent; by 
this they are ye. 1259s from beetles, 
butterflies, and graſshoppers. See the 
articles BEETLE, BUTTERFLY, Sc. 
Flies are ſubdivided into thoſe which have 
four, and thoſe which have two wings. 
Of thoſe with four wings, there are ſe- 


vera] genera or kinds, as the ant, apis, 


tenthredo, ichneumon, &c. See the ar- 
ticles ANT, AP1s, Sc. 

Of thoſe with two wings there are like- 
wiſe ſeveral kinds, as the gad-fly, waſp- 
dy, gnat, tipula, &c. See Gab-FLx, Sc. 


Phoſe who defire a more particular ac- 


count of the anatomy, - generation, ſtruc- 
ture, and manifold ſubdiviſions of flies, 
may conſult Reaumyr's Hiſtory of Inſects, 
tom. 4+ | n 
FLY, in mechanics, a croſs with leaden 
' weights at its ends, or rather a heavy 
wheel at right angles to the axis of a 
windlas, jack, or the like; by meats of 
which the force of the power, whatever 
it be, is not only preſerved, but equally 
diſtributed in all parts of the revolution of 
the machine. l ö 
The fly may be applied to ſeveral ſorts 
of engines, whether moved by men, 
horſes, wind, or water, or any other ani- 
ate or inanimate power; and is of great 
uſe in thoſe parts of an engine which 
have a quick circular motion, and where 
the power of the reſiſtance act unequally 
in the different parts of a revolution. 
This has made ſome people imagine, 
that the fly adds a new power; but tho? 
it may be truly ſaid to facilitate the mo- 
tion, by making it more uniform, yet 
upon the whole it cauſes a loſs of power, 
apd not an increaſe : for as the fly has no 


\ 


[:1286 ] 


upon coins, let us ſup 


* 


F LF J 


motion of its own, it certainly requirey 


a conſtant force to keep it in motion 3 


not to mention the friction of the pivots 
of the axis, and the reſiſtance of the air. 
The reaſon, therefore, why the fly be- 
comes uleful in many engines, is not that 
it adds a new force ta them z but becauſe 
in caſes where the power acts unequally, 
it ſerves as a moderator to make the mo- 
tion of revolution almoſt every where 
equal: for-as the fly has accumulated in 
itſelf a great degree of power, which it 
equally and gradually exerts, and as 
equally and gradually receives, it makes 
the motion in all parts of the reyolution 
pretty nearly 'equal and uniform. The 
conſequence of this is, that the engine be- 
comes more eaſy and convenient to be 
acted and moved by the impelling force; 
_ — is the only benefit obtained by 
the fly. | N : bn 


* 


"The beſt form for a ly, is that of a hea- 


vy wheel or circle, of a fit ſize, as this will 
not only meet with leſs reſiſtance from 
the air, but being continuous, and the 


weight every where equally diſtributed 


through the perimeter of the wheel, the 
motion will be more eaſy, ee and 
regular. In this form, the fly is moſt 
aptly applied to the perpendicular drill, 
which it likewiſe ſerves to keep upright 


by it centrifugal force: alſo. to a wind- 


las or common winch, where the motion 
is quick; for in pulling upwards from 
the lower part, a perſon can.exerciſe more 
power than in thruſting, forward in the 
upper quarter: where, of courſe, part of 
his force would be loſt, were it not ac- 
cumulated and conſerved in the equable 
motion of the fly. Hence, by this means, 
a man may work all day in drawing up 
a weight of 40 lb. wheress 30 lb. would 


create him more labour in a day without 
the fly. AP 2 | 
In order to calculate the force of the fly 
. joined to the ſcrew for ſtamping the image 


le the two arms 


- of the fly to be each fifteen inches long, 


eaſuring from the center of the weight 
the axis of motion, the weights to be 
fifty pounds each, and the diameter of the 
axis preſſing upon the dye, to be one inch. 
If every ſtroke he made in half a ſecond, 
and the weights deſcribe an half circum- 
ference, which in this caſe will be fou 
feet, the velocity will at the inſtant o 
the ſtroke be at the rate of eight feet in a 
ſecond, ſo that the momentum of it will 


be 809; but the arms of the fly being as 
levers, each fifteen inches long, - whillt 


the ſemi-axis is only half an inch, we 
1 1 * ply Ka an 7 muſt 


„%% ed 2 np Sad SE 


hich. will give 24000; an immenſe 


1 * 


ppp 


— 


. 


$46 equal to 100 15. falling 120 feet, 
or near two ſeconds in time; or to a body 


of 750 5. falling 16 45; feet, or one ſe- 


cond in time. Some of the engines for 


coining crown- pieces have the arms of 


F 


, whe | | 
FLY-BOAT, a large veſſel with a double. 


the fly five times as long; and the weights 
twice as heavy; ſo that the effect is ten 
times greater. See the article COINING, 
LY, in the Tea-language, that part of the 


mariner's compaſs, on which the ſeveral | 
winds or points are drawn, See the ar- 


ticle COMPASS, 


Let fly the ſheet, is a word of command 
to let looſe the ſheet, in caſe of a guſt of 
wind, leſt the ſhip ſhould overlet,, or 
ſpend her hp. ihil and maſts ;. which is 
etting the ſheet go a- main, 


8 by 
hat it may hold no wind. 

LY, among ſportſmen. When a hawk 
miſſing her quarry, betakes herſelf to the 
next check, as crows, &c. they ſay ſhe 
flies on head.. When a hawk flies at great 


birds, as cranes, geeſe, &c. they ſay. ſhe 
heels, 


fliergraſs A horſe is ſaid to fly t 
he obeys the ſpurs. 


prow, carrying from ſeven to eight hun- 


., dred weight of goods. 


FLYERS, in architecture, ſuch. ſtairs as 


FLYING, the progreſſive motion of a bird, 


go ſtraight, and do not wind round; 
nor have the ſteps made tapering, but 


the fore and back part of each ſtair, and 


the ends, reſpectively parallel to one an- 
other 3 ſo that if one flight do not carry 


ou to your intended heigbt, there is a 


road half ſpace, from whence you begin 
to fly again, with ſteps every where of 
the ſame length and breadth, as before. 


or other winged animal, in the liquid air. 
h. parts of birds chiefly concerned in 
ying, are the wings, by which they are 


ſuſtained or wafted along. The tail, 
Meſſeurs Willoughby, Ray, and many 


others, imagine to be principally employ- 
ed in ſteering and turning the body in 
the air, as a rudder: but Borelli has ꝓut 
it beyond all doubt, that this is the leaſt 


ule of it, which is chiefly to aſſiſt the 


bird in its aſcent and deſcent. in the air; 
and to obviate the vacillations of the bo- 
dy and wings: for, as to turning to this 
or that ſide, it is performed by the wings, 
and inclinations. of the y, and but 


very little by the help of the tail. The 
flying of a bird, in effeòt, is quite a diffe- 


rent thing from the rowing of a veſſel. 


Birds do not vibtate their wings towards | 


. 
— 
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& increaſe this fore thirty times, ' the tail, as gars are ſtruck towardy the 


The manner of FLY ine 
__ firſt bends his legs, and Iprings with a 


* 


- 
- * 
' * ID 


ſtern, but waft them downwards: nor 
does the tail of the bird cut the air at 
right angles, as the rudder does the wa- 
terz but.is diſpoſed horizontally, and pre- 
ſeryes the ſame ſituation what way ſoever 


the bird turns. © | 5 
In effect, as a veſſel is turned about n 
its center of gravity to the right, by a 


briſk application of the oars to the left, 
ſo a bird in beating the air with its right 


wing alone, towards the tail, will turn 


its fore part to the left. Thus pigeons, 
changing their courſe to the left, would 


\ 


labour it with their right wings keeping | 


the other almoſt at reſt. Birds-of a 


ceed in a new dire 


Fs thus: the bird 


violent leap from the ground; then 
opens and expands the joints of his 
wings; ſo as to make a right line perpen- 


dicular to the ſides of his body: thus the 


org 
neck alter their courſe by the inelinations 


of their head and neck, which altering 6 
the courſe of gravity, the bird will pro- 


wings, with all the feathers therein, con- 


ſtitute one continued | lamina, Being 


now raiſed a little above the horizon, an 


velocity perpendicularly aFainſt. the ſub- 
je& air, that fluid reſiſts ſhoſe ſuceuſ- 
ſions, both from its natural inaQivity 


and elaſticity, by means of which the 


whole body of the bird is protruded, 


The refiftance the air makes to the with- 


drawing of the wings, and tonſequently 


the progrels of the bird, will be ſo muc 


the greater, as the waft or ſtroke of the 
fan of the wing is longer: but as the 


force of the wing is continually diminiſn- 


ed by this reſiſtance, when the two forces 


come to be in equilibrio, the bird will re- 


main ſuſpended in the ſame place; for 
the bird only aſcends ſo long as the arch 
of air the wing deſcribes, makes a reſiſt - 
ance equal to the exceſs of the ſpecific 


gravity of the bird above the air. If the 
air, therefore, be ſo rare as to give wa 
with the ſame velocity as it is ſtruck with- _ . 
al, there will be no reſiſtance, and con- 


Jequertly the bird can never mount, 
Birds never fly upwards in a perpendicu- 


lar line, but always in a parabola, In 
2 direct aſcent, the natural and artificial 


_ Vibrating the wings with great force and 


4 
% 


1 would oppoſe and deſtroy, each 
ſo 


other, ſo that the progreſs would be very 
ſlow, In a direct deſcent they would aid 
one another, ſo that the fall would be too 


Axtifcial 


precipitate. 5 


3 B 2 


5 


— 


FA 

Artificial F.y1nG, that attempted by men, 
© by the aſſiſtance of mechanics. © ' 

The at of flying has been attempted by 


ſeveral perſons in all ages. The Leucadi- 


ans, out of ſuperſtition, are reported to 


have had a cuſtom of precipitating a a 
| rſt 


man from a high cliff into the ſea, 
fixing feathers, variouſly expanded, round 
his body, in order to break his fall. Frier 
Bacon, who lived near five hundred years 


ago, not only affirms the art of flying 


poſſible, but aſſures us, that he himſelf 
& 2 how to make an engine wherein a 
man fitting might be able to convey him- 
ſelf through the air, like a bird; and fur- 


ther adds, that there was then one who 


had tried it with ſucceſs: but this me- 
thod, which conſiſted of a couple of large, 
thin, hollow copper globes, exhauſted of 
the air, and ſuſtaining a perſon who ſat 
thereon, Dr. Hook ſhews to be imprac- 
ticable. The philoſophers of K. Charles 
the ſecond's reign, were mightily buſied 
about this art, The famous biſhop Wil- 


kins was ſo confident of ſucceſs in it, 


that he ſays, he does not queſtion but, 
in future ages, it will be as uſual to 
hear a man call for his wings, when he 


is going a journey, as it is now to call 


for his boots. 


 FLYING-ARMY, a ſmall body under a lieu - 


tenant or major general, ſent to harraſs 
the country, intercept convoys, prevent 
-  theenemy's incurſions, cover its own gar- 


riſons, and keep the enemy in continual. 


alarm. p: 
FLYING-BRIDGE, See the article BRIDGE. 
FLYiNG-CAMP, See the article CamP. 


 FLYING-F18$H, a name given by the evgliſh 


writers to ſeveral ſpecies. of fiſh, which, 


by means of their long fins, have a me- 


thod of keeping themſelves out of water 
a long time. See the article EXOCOE- 
Tus, Mitvvs, Sc. 

FLYING-PINION, is part of a clock, having 
a fly, or fan, whereby to gather air, and 
ſo bridle the rapidity of the clock's mo- 
tion, when the weight deſcends in the 
ſtriking part. See the article CLOCK. 

FOAL, or Corr, the young of the horſe 

kind. The word colt among the dealers, 

is underſtood of the male kind. 

Foals are uſually foaled about the begin - 

ning of ſummer, and it is the cuſtom to 
let them run till Michaelmas with the 
mare, at which time they are to be wean- 
ed; Some, however, are of opinion, 
that a foal is rendered much ſooner fit for 
ſervice by being allowed to ſuck the whole 

winter, and weaned about Candlemas 


* 
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r 
or Shrovetide, When firſt weaned, th 
muſt be kept in a convenient houſe; wit 
a low rack and manger for hay and oats; 
the hay muſt be very ſweet and fine, eſ- 
pecially at firſt, and a little White bran 
ſhould be mixed with their oats, in order 
to keep their bodies open, and make them 
eat and drink freely. + | 
When foals are kept up in the winter, 
they are not to be immured continuall 
in the ſtable; -but in the middle of the 
day, when the ſun ſhines warm, they 
ſhould always be allowed to play about 
for an hour or two, and when the winter 
is ſpent, they ſhould be turned into ſome 
dry ground where the graſs is ſweet and 

; ſhort, and where there is good water, 
that they may drink at pleaſure. The 
winter after this, they may be kept in the 

ſtable without any further care than that 
which is taken of other horſes; but after 
the firſt year, the mare foals and hore 
foals are not to be kept together. 

Fhere is no difficulty to know the ſhape 
a foal is like to be of ; for the ſame ſhape 
he carries at a month, he will carry at 
fix years old, if he be not abuſed in after 
keeping. As for his heighth, it is ob- 
ſerved that a large ſhin bone, long from 
the knee to the paſtern, ſhews a tall borſe; 
for which another way is to ſee what 
ſpace he has between his knee and his 
withers, which being doubled, it will be 
bis height-when he is a full aged horſe, 
There are alſo. means cf knowing their 
goodneſs; for if they are of ſtirring ſpi- 
rits, free from frights, wanton of diſ- 
poſition, and very active in leaping and 
running, and ſtriving for maſtery, they 
prove generally good mettled horſes. It 
is a good mark alſo if their hoofs be 
ſtrong, deep, tough, ſmooth, upright 
ſtanding, and hollow. Fer the manner of 
breaking them, ſee the article HoRsE. 

FOCAGE, the ſame with fire-bote. See 
the article FIRE-BOTE. 

FOCHEN, a town of China, capital of the 
province of Fokien: eaſt long. 118*, 
north lat. 26® 20. 

FOCUS, in geometry and conic ſections, 
is applied to certain points in the para- 
bola, ellipßs, and hyperbola, where the 
rays reflected from all parts of theſe 
curves concur and meet. 

Foci of an ellipſis, are two points in the 
longeſt axis, on which as centers the 
figure is deſcribed, See ELLIPs1s. 

If from the foci two right lines are 
drawn, meeting one another in the peri- 
phery of the ellipſis, their ſum will be 

always 
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r 
equal to the — axis; and 


are given and the fy are required, you 
need only take half/t 1 axis in 


„pe one foot in 
ths end of the {oft ug the 00 will 


| cutthe longer in the focus required, 
cus of an hyperbola, is that point-in the 


2 hon . an ellipſis and its two axes | 
4 


axis, through which the latug rectum 
wo right 


| paſſes; from whence if any t 
ines fre drawn meeting in either of the 
oppoſite hyperbblas, their difference will 
be equal to the N axis. See the, 


7 | ney bo HYPERBOLA. 
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* Us, in optics, is the point A rays 


are collected, after they have undergone - 
reflection or refradtion. See the x45 79% 

| Miakous and LENS. yz 
pal Foct of a lem, are the two bi 
*, 7, (plate CI. fig. 7, en. Jof rays 
coming parallel to t e axis of che lens, 


tance, and by authors its focal length. 

It appears from the laws of optics, as 

well as from experiments, that the focal 
diſtance of a planaconvex, or of a plano- 
concave glaſs, is equal to a diameter of 
its convex or concave ſurfaces that is, 
of the whole ſphere it belongs to; ſe- 


— — — — — to. —noo — 


convex or a double as 
convexities r concavities; - 
3 -oF either 7 
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. A concaxities, will have an interme- 
te Aan between a diameter and a 
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this. 


and E F;of or EF. is called its'focal diſ- 


y focus: 


condly, that / the focal diſtance of a abt * 8 Ex ind the Focus o 
* os 1 ; an 222 1 


| unequal — or un- 


— that ſurface orga is 


1 fogus at diſtance-&f the ra 
"Tout 2 $6 — 


parallel r 8 ined dy this — 
Aa the Lan of the rad ef 5 2, 


ties is to the radius of either concavity, | 


:: ſo is the double radius of the ather 
concavity : to the diſtanc en be: virtu Ir 
* 6. concave g ſes, if the 


dint to"which the incident ray conve 
diſtant from the glaſs farther -than t 


1 focus of parallel rays, the rule for 
finding the yirtual focus of this ray is 
As the difference" of the diſtance 
between this point from the glafs, and the 


diſtance of the virtual focus from the 


a 7 is. to the diſtance' of the virtual fo- 
: ſo is the diſtance of this point of 
job bees from the glaſs x to the diſ- 


- - tance of the virtual focus of this converg- 
* #3 ing ray. * 7. 11 


n concave glaſſes, if the 
point to which the / ineident ray converges | 
de nigher to the glaſs than the virtual o- 
cus of parallel rays, the rule to find 
where it croſſes the axis is this. As the 
exceſs 1 focus more than this 
point 0 nvergency 
16515 the diftance of this point of 
conver 
1 
oh _— 


ne the als : 
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of incident rays 
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3: Q : Q=S, and the angle 8 1 Q: to the 


- angle 81 2m. And by compound- 
ing theſe proportions we have the angle 


OST: to the angle 819: 2 
1 8, and disjointly 1 have 5 angle 


OST: to the angle Sql, that is 2: S:: 
mQ:m—xQ+#8S, Whence, putting 


6=2z—y, we have this theorem, q = 


; 508 e This is the value 


Airs . 


of ꝗ in the given caſe, where the lines 0 Q, 
08, O9 lie all on the ſame fide of the 
ſurface OI; and thence the theorem for 


g may be eaſily adapted to any other given 
_ eaſe, by conſidering OQ as being always 


affirmative, and by changing the ſign of 8 


when OS and OQ lie on contrary ſides 


of their origin O; and by changing the 
fign of 8, when the En of incidence is 
leſs than the ſine 


negative by the theorem ſo changed. 


Theorem for reflected rays. Subſtitute —:- 


in the preceding theorem for z, and con- 

ſequently 2 m for 8, and we have 9 
8 | | 

z OF which theorem gives the fecus 

- reflected from the ſpherical ſur- 

face O I. For the calculation continues 

the ſame, whether the rays go forwards 


or backwards in the line 19; and to 


change the angle of reſraction SI q ibid. 
n® 3.) into am angle of reflection, it and 


SIQ (tbid. n“ 4.) 


' Having the Focus of rays falling almoſt 
? —— upon a 1 wag to 2 


their focus after refraftions. Let O1 E o 


ibid. nꝰ 5.) be the given lens, whoſe 


vertex's are O and o; R the center of the 
firſt ſurface OI; i the center of the ſe- 


cond o E; P the given focus of incident 


rays in the axis Or R; andy the focus 
of the emergent rays required. Let 
be their focus after the firit refraction at 


the ſurface OI, and zx to n the ratio of 
tze ſines as above, and call Oo, or, OR, 
0 P. o p. reſpectively o, 1, R, P, p. Then 


forQ , 8, m, 1, 9 in the foregoing thed 


* 


35 8 - 2 ; 198 h OY 
OT JTw} 
8 1, fince very ſmall angles are very 
nearly proportionable to their ſines, we 
have the angle O8 It to, the angle 81 


Fo & 


rem, write P. R, mg x, 0; and we babs 


ma A 


Os = bb to which adding O 6; 


or o, we have o # or 7 = PR+6Po-+#R9 
or "9 Wet | FR 


Again, for Q, 8, , 1, 0 in the forego- 
ing theorem, write , 7, , n, — 6; and 


we have þ = 


S in which by 


ſubſtituting the value of @, we have F= 


 mnPRy+ndPro+nnRro 


mOPr—mPR+ mnRr—09Po—ng Ko 


refraction; and, 
laſtly, by placing O 9 the contrary way 
to O when the value of q comes out - 


4 


This theorem ſor a miniſcus lens, hav- 
ing its coneave ſurface expoſed to P, is 
eaſily adapted to a lens of any given form, 
by conceiving one or both its ſemi- dia- 
meters OR, or, to decreaſe or increaſe; 
or to become infinite and then negative, 
till the miniſcus acquires the form of the 
given lens; and by changing the ſign of 
R or r, when the ſemi-diameters lie on 


oppoſite ſides of their. furfaces O, o, to 


the focus P; and, laſtly, by placing p on 
the oppoſite fide of o to P, when its value 
in the theorem ſo changed comes ont ne- 
gative. Thus by writing es (which de- 


notes infinite) for R, this theorem is eaſi- 
ly adapted to a plano-convex lens, hav- 


ing its firſt ſurface plane ; and by writing 


IX for R, it is adapted to a double con- 


vex lens; and by writing - R for R, and 


os for r, it is adapted to a plano-convex 


lens whoſe firſt ſurface is convex ; and by 


writing -R for R, and r for r, and 


0 +r for R, it is adapted to a lens of 
concentric ſurfaces, whoſe ficſt ſurface is 
convex ; and by writing R o for x, it 
is adapted to a lens of concentric ſurfaces 


_ whoſe firſt ſurface is. concave; and by 


be IN * 
its fine 2 muſt be diminiſhed to nothing, writing oo for 7. it is adapted to a plano 


and then become negative and equal to 
, the fine of the angle of incidence 


concave lens, whoſe firſt ſurface is con- 
cave; and by writing — r for x, it is 
adapted to a double concave; and by 
writing ee for R, and — r for x, it is 
adapted to a plano · concave whoſe firſt 
ſurface is plane; and, laſtly, it is adapt- 
ed to a ſphere whoſe ſemirdiameter is R 
and diameter O 0, by writing —-Rfor R, 
and R for r, and à R for o; and by ſub- 
ſtituting given numbers. for the ratio of 
refraction, the bigger for m, and the leſ- 
ſer for a, it is adapted to lens's of any gi- 
ven ſubſtances. 


Before the diſcovery of the law of refrac- 


tion, according to the given ratio of the 
fines. of incidence and refraction of any 
given magnitudes, opticians could only 


| conlider the refractions of ſuch 1 
N bs | 2 
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© fell almoſt perpendicufarly upon the re- Foppes, in mining, a meaſure dontdſn- 
ing ſurfaces, where te * les of in- ing twenty-two hundred and an half 
eidence and refradtion being but ſmall, weight, though in London but twenty 
pere known by experience to be nearly hundred wei ginnt. 
jn a given ratio to each other, and thele FODINA, in anatomy, the labyrinth of the * 
; [ne they found would all 3 one ear, See the article EAR. bo 
focus pretty nestly. But Dr. Barrow FOECES and FoEcuLa. See the articles 
ohſerving that the ſeveral ſmall portions Fxcrs and F&CULA., | Far 
of a large pencil of rays flowing from a FOECIALES, or FECIALEs, in roman 
given Gels, would diverge after refrac- antiquity. See the article FEC1aLEs, 
tion or reflection from ſeveral different FOECUNDITY, or Fzcunvity, the © 
„ foci, according as they fell with diffe- ſame with fertility, See FERTILITY. 
*rent obliquities upon the ſeveral parts of FOENICULUM, Fennel, in botany, a ſpe- 
a ſphegical ſurface, and being of 8 0 cies of anethum or dill, See the articles 
that the eye receiving A certain ſmall por- DIIL and FENNEL. 


tion of theſe rays, would judge the ob- FOENUGREEK, farzum grecum, in bo- 
; "Jet to appear in the place from which tany, is called by Linnzus trigonella. 
; - diverged, and conſequently to * See the article TRIGONVELLA. 

3 pear in different laces according as the The figure of fcenugreek-ſeed is ſingu · 
a eye received a different portion, took oc lar, being irregularly. rhomboidal, con- 
e "cafion from thence to determine theſe. ſiderably thick, with a line or depreſſion 
f places geometrically by means of the law 


running obliquely ſrom one of the oppo- 
ſite angles to the other. It is of a pale- 
: yellowiſh colour, and of an extremely: 
tough and firm texture. It is of a ſtrong 


| and agreeable ſmell, and of a faint nau- 
The faci of rays obliquely refracted and ſeous taſte, We have it from Germany. 


reflected, have alſo been touched upon by Fœnugreek is uſed: externally on many 
i- Sir Iſaac Newton in his optical lectures, occaſions by way of cataplaſm or ſomen- 


N of re fraction, then newly diſcovered ; and 
0 conſequently to handle the ſubje& of di- 
n optries and catoptrics, in a more extenſive 
E manner than any writer had then done. 


*. 


% 


2 in order to determine the diameters and tation; being emollient and diſeutient in 
8 breadths of the rainbows, and to make a great degree, and found to give great 
* way for his admirable theorems concern- relief in pains, bruiſes, &c. It is ſome 
1d ing the ſeparations of heterogeneal rays, times allo an ingredient in emollient 
ex The reader, therefore, deſirous of being clyfters, where anodynes and carmina- 
by fully inſtructed in the determinations of tives are required, without too much 
nd the foci of rays falling with any degrees of pungency. It is alſo an ingredient in the 
of  obliquity upon any number of reflecting _ ointment of marſh-mallows, and ſome 
is and ring ſurfaces of any ſort, may other ſhop-compoſitions ; but is never 
it confult the above-mentioned writers, as given internally. | 

ces alſo Dr. Smith's optics, book 2. chap 9. FOE TOR, in medicine, ſtinking or foetid 
by and the remarks on that chapter, where effluvia, ariſing from the body, or any 
0 the chief diſcoyeries of Sir Iſaac and Dr. part thereof. IDS wo F 

n- Barrow are not only comprehended, but FOETOR NARIUM, a-fcetid flench of the 
is made much more general, by ſhewing noſtrils, ariſing from a deep ulcer within 
by that the relation of the focus's of incident the noſe, the cauſe of which, according 
18 and emergent rays, to the focus's of pa - to Galen, is a ſharp humour falling from 
irft rallel rays coming contrary ways 3s al- the brain upon the mamillary proceſſes. 
pt- ways the ſame, after any,number of ob- See the article ULCER, ; 
R lique refractions or reflections, as when This is one of the cauſes for which mar- 
Ry a pencil of rays is but once refracted or riage might, in former times, be an- 
b- reflected at the vertex of a ſin gle ſurface. -nulled. TEE | 

of FODDER, any kind of meat fot horſes, or FOETOR OR1y, a term uſed by medical 
eſ- other camle, In ſome places, hay and writers to expreſs that bad ſmell in the 
gi- ſtraw, mingled together, is peculiarly de- mouth, uſually, though often improperly, 

| nominated fodder, _ _, calleda ſtinł ing breath. + EPs 
ac- ODDER, in the civil law, is uſed fora This is a malady arifng in different caſes 
the ' prerogative that the prince has, to be pro- from very different cauſes, as from the 
any vided of corn and other meats for his ſcurvy, and particularly from that ſpecies © 
nly horſes, by the ſubjects, in his warlike ex- of it which affects the month, and is 
fell W 

G TA 


therefore called ſtomocace; from the | 


french 


F OE 
pox z from an ulceration, whether 
; ſimple or fiſtulous, in the lungs, which is 


© the caſe in conſumptions ; from ulcers in 


the mouth; from a caries or rottenneſs 
of the teeth, or from any other impurity 


of them; from crudities in the ſtomach, - 


arifing from a bad digeſtion ; and parti- 
cularly from a weakneſs about the left 
; orifice of the ſtomach, from which part 
the feetid vapour will often ariſe in 
very great abundance. | 

According to the different cauſes of this 


diſorder, it requires a very different me- 


thod of cure; in caſes where it depends 
on the ſcurvy, pox, or other diſeaſes, then 
thoſe diſeaſes are to be attacked by the 
medicines, See SCURVY, Pox, 

c. ; 


When it ariſes from a carious tooth, | 


- there is no other cure for it but drawing 
the tooth. When the impurities of the 
- teeth occaſion it, the cleaning them proves 
A cure. 8 


FOE TUs, in phyſiology, denotes the child 


while it is contained in the mother's 
- womb, but particularly after it is formed, 
till which time it is more properly called 
embryo, See the article GENERATION, 
Formation of a FOETUS. 
of the bones in a fcetus, is very gradual 
and regularly performed. In the firſt 
two months, there is nothing of a bony 
nature in the whole. | 
hardneſs of the parts, where the principal 
bones are to be ſituated, becomes, by de. 
es, perceptible. Dr. Kerkring de- 
ibes the progreſs of the offification from 

- ſkeletons, which he had prepared from 
foetuſes of two months, and thence up to 
nine. In the firſt two months, or to the 
end of that time, there appears not any 
thing bony, After this, in the third and 

. » fourth months, the ſeveral parts, one af- 
ter another, acquire their bony nature, 
In the firſt ſtages, every thing is mem- 
branous, where the bones are to be: 
theſe, by degrees, tranſmigrate into car- 


tilages, and from theſe, by the ſame ſart 


of change continued, the bones them- 
. ſelves are by degrees formed. All this 
is done by nature, by ſuch ſlow, though 
| ſuch certain progreſſions, that the niceſt 
eye can never ſee it doing, though it eaſily 
_ ſees it when done, | 

Feetuſes increaſe proportionably leſs, the 
longer they continue in the womb, May- 
. riceau pretends, that the increaſe of a 
© foetus is ſixty-four times its own weight 
in triple the time. Thus, he ſays, that, 
. - at the birth, a child weighs twelve 
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The formation - 


After this, the 


trated and ſolid. 


"WM 
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pounds, of ſixteen ounces each; at the 
three months, it weighs three ounces; 


at one month, 4 of a drachm; and at 
ten days, leſs than half a grain. 


Anatomy of a Fekrus. In the examina- 


tion of the fœtus intire, we firſt, obſerve 
the membranes furrounding it in the ute- 
rus, as in an egg; the exterior of theſe is 


the chorion ; the interior, or ſecond mem- 


brane, is the amnios; and a third, tho' 
its exiſtence is diſputed in human ſub- 
jets, is the allantois. See the articles 
CHORION, AMNI0s, and ALLAXTOIS. 
After the membranes. including the foe- . 
tus, we are next to examine the placenta, 


the number of which, in human ſubjects, 


anſwers to that of the ſcetuſes. See the 
article PLACENTA, Mts 

After the placenta, we are to obſerve the 
umbilical veſſels of the foetus, which, af- 
ter the birth, degenerate into ligaments, 

ee UMBILICAL and ARTERY. _ 

Another part belonging to the umbilical 
veſſels obſervable in the human fcetus, is 
the funiculus umbilicalis, or navel-ftring. 
See the article NAVEL, _ f 

The more effential differences between 
the human foetus and an adult, confider- 
ing the foetus not only as yet encloſed 


within the womb, but as newly come 


from it, are as follows. an 
In the abdomen, the umbilical vein and 


arteries of the navel, and the canalis ve- 


noſus in the liver, are in the fœtus open 
and pervious; in adults, they are con- 
The liver is 

large, the ſtomach is filled with à gluti- 
nous fluid, and the larger inteſtines, and 


often the ilium alſo, with the faeces called 


meconium. The renes ſuccenturiati, are 
larger in the fcetus than in adults. The 
kidneys. themſelves are not ſmooth and 
even on the ſurface, as in adults, but un- 
equal, and in ſome meaſure reſemble 
thoſe of a calf, © The urinary bladder is 


of a longer ſhape, and extends almoſt to 


the navel; The hymen in a female fœ- 
tus, is very plain and obvious. In the 
thorax, beſides a peculiar-fluid, found as 
well in this cavity as in the abdomen, 
the gland thymus is larger than it is in 


adults, The lungs, as they have never 


yet been inflated by breathing, are collap- 
ſed, and of a blackiſh colour; and if 
thrown into water they fink in it, con- 
trary to what is the caſe in thoſe in adults. 
In the heart, the foramen ovale between 
the left and right auricle, and the canalis 


arterioſus, between the pulmonary ar- 


tery and the —_ are opgn, to ſerve for 
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| & peculiar circulation in the foetus, which 
bas not yet breathed; and there is in the 
inferior trunk of the vena cava, near the 
heart, a remarkable valve, called by Che- 
ſelden in his anatomy, valvula nobilis. 
Ses the article VA IVI. * 


In the head, beſides its great ſire in pro- 


portion to the body, we are to obſerve, 
that the offa-cranii are in ſeveral places 


diſtant from one another, eſpecially at the 


ſontanella ; and” that the ſutures are 
wanting: + The brain alſo is ſofter than 
in adults. The teeth are alſo imperfect, 
and not rooted in the gums; they lie hid 
or buried under the gums, to appear at 
a more advanced period. The meatus 
auditorius is not” yet perſect in them; 


and n the foetus, whilſt it is in the womb, 


is entirely cloſed up by a peculiar mem- 
brane, which is continuous with the epi · 
dermis, and which naturally diſappears 
after delivery. The bones of the whole 
body, ing only a very few, are ei- 
ther ſoft or yet abſolutel/ Imperfect: 
ſome of them are merely cartilaginous, 
andi the articulatious are not at that time 
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Sass of the Fonrus *# the womb. 
This, in the firſt months, and even in the 
middle ones; is perfectly uncettaĩo; but 
in the latter months, it is mofe regular; 
in theſe it is uſually in a poſture xe that 


of ſitting, and its head and eneek ate bent 
downwards z-its knees are raiſed up to- 


wards its cheeks ; and its heels drawn 
up ta its butiocks; Its hands are uſually 
hanging down, and embrace the feet. A 
little time before the delivery, it uſually 
changes. its poſition, in fuch a manner, 
chat itaſhead falls towards the mouth of 
the womb; and its buttocks and feet are 
turned upwards. Frequently, however, 
it varies during the whole time of the 


gnancy from the common rule, and 
at the very inſtant of the delivery, its 
head does not preſent itſelf; but is turned 


to one ſide, or to ſome other part of the 
a2 en 
For the excluſion of the fotus from the 
uterus, ſee the article DRLIV Rr. 
Nutrition ef the FoeTUs; How the nutri- 
tiowof the-feetus is performed, is diſputed 
among the — Þ Heiſter js of opi- 
nion, that the nutrition of the fetus, 
during the firſt months, while the organs 
of concoction are not yet formed j ĩs pro- 
bably effected by means of the navel- 
ſtring alone. But in the more advanced 
— the fœtus, in the latter months, 
Von, II. | * 


: 
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Fox 

alſo nouriſhed by the mouth, by menne 
of a ſoft and ſomewhat glutinous fluid 
that ſurrounds it, and which is probably 
"ſecreted from the amnios, In ſupport of 


this opinion he obſerves, 1. That a fluid 


fimilar to that of the amnios, is found in 
the mouth, the ceſophagus,, and the ſta- 
mach, not only of the human foetus, but 
in that of quadrupeds. 2. That this 
fluid is alſo found in the ſmall guts of the 
foetus, but altered an$gigeſted, 3. That 
there are alſo found in the larger inteſ- 
tines real fæces, called meconium: ſome- 
times the whole ilium is full of theſe, 


4. That in the firſt months, there is a 


great quantity of this fluid ſurrounding 
the foetus : but in the latter months, there 


is but very little of it, and the conſump- 


tion of it is not eaſily accounted for an 
other way, than by its being ſwallowed 
by the fœtus. 5. That the liquid itſelf 
is ſo extremely proper for the nutrĩtion of 
the foetus, that a more fit one could not 


have been formed or defired, 6. That 


it ſeems to be continually preſſed into the 
mouth, ceſophagus, and ſtomach of the 
foetus, by the perpetual renitency of the 
uterbs itſelf, and by the preſſure of the -- 
muſcles of the abdomen, and of the am- 
o AY 


Mr. Gibſon, in the Medical Eſſays of 


Edinburgh, has lately adopted. this opi- 


nion as the moſt probable,” Hippocrates, 8 


among the antients, was of opinion, that 
the fœtus was nouriſhed both by the 
moüth and by the umbilical veſſels. He 
maintains, that the child, in the womb, 


with its lips compreſſed together, attracts 


nouriſhment; for which he afhgns' this 


reaſor® that, unleſs the child had ſucked. 


in utero, it neither could depoſit excre- 


ment, nor know how to ſuck ſo ſoon ag 
it was born. 18 2 
On the other hand, Dr. Monro, of Edin- 

burgh, is of opinion, that the foetus in 
viviparous animals, is nouriſhed. by the 
navel alone. He has given a curious 

diſſertation on this ſubje& in the Medical 


Eſſays, where he obſerves. 


J That the 
fetus is capable of 3 7 
nouriſhment by the umbilical vein alone 
whereas no foetus can ſubſiſt without th 
umbilical veſſels. 2. That the liquor of 


the amnios is ill calculated in its natural? 


Rate for the food of a ſœtus, and becomes 
altogether unfit food in morbid caſes, 3« 
That it is highly improbable, that a 
creature ſhould furniſh its ſubſiſtence out 
of its own body, which muſt be the caſe, 
if the foetus feeds on the liquor of the 


- 


os. . That it cannot be inferred 
From any reſemblance of the liquor of the 
ſtomach and amnios, nor from any other 
 zppearances, that the liquor of the am- 
mos is ever ſent down into the ſtomach. 
5+ That no direct proof can be had of 
the liquor of the amnios being preſſed or 
ſwallowed down, but, on the contrary, 
all circumſtances make it probable, that 
it does not go down. 6. That all the 
phenomena of a foetus can moſt reaſon- 


ably be accounted for, without ſuppoſing. 


the liquor of the amnios to be any part 
of its food : hence he thinks it reaſonable 
to exclude the mouth from the office of 
eonveying the aliment of the fœtuſes of 
viviparous animals, and to believe that 
all their nouriſhment is conveyed by the 
veſſels. See Medical Eſſays, vol. IL 
pe 162, ſez By 
Dr. Monro has, in theſe eſſays, given 
ſeveral other curious obſervations relat- 
Ing to the queſtion about the nutrition of 
feetuſes of viviparous animals: he has alſo 
conſidered the nouriſhment of plants in a 
fcetus-ſtate, and ſhewn the analogy there 
Is between theſe and the animal fœtuſes. 
To fix the analogy between animals and 
3 he obſerves that the former may 
faid to remain in the ſtate of a foetus, 
Jo long as the young creature is ſolely 
nouriſhed by hquors furniſhed by the 
uterus of the parent; and plants are to 
be conſidered as ſœtuſes only, while the 
is ripening, and before the earth, 
water, moiſture of the air, &c. have 
communicated immediately any matter 
for its increaſe. Medical Eſſays, vol, 
II. page 201. ſeg. 
To the queſtion, Whence fœtuſes have 
their red blood? Dr. Monro anſwers, 
that fetuſes in viviparous animals, have 
their red blood from the ſame ſource that 
chickens in the egg have theirs, which 
can be no other than the action of their 
heart, and of the veſſels in their body and 
ſecundines. NN 
While foetuſes continue in the womb, 
their muſclgs commonly a& by their na- 
fural con ion, or the foetus is ſaid to 
in a ſtate of ſleeping: but ſometimes, 
when its eaſe or preſervation requires a 
change of ſituation, it ſeems to perform 


ſome voluntary motions which are called 


ſtirrings. The human fatus is generally 
ſuppoſed to be animated about the end of 
the ſixth, or beginning of the teventh week 
after conception ; though it is ſeldom felt 


to ſtir, till towards the middle of the 


time of geſtation. _ 


of 


RY 
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Reſpiration ſeems to be the great ad by 
which the change is made in animale, 
from the ſtate of foetus, to that of mo- 
tion, ſenſation, and the other. qualities 
of animal life in their larger degree. 
Mr. Duverney obſerved this in the foetus 
of a common ſnake: he broke the egg of 
one of theſe animals, at a time when it 
was juſt ready for hatching; and the 
young ſnake fell out, rolled ina ſpiral, 
at firſt quite ſtiff and motionleſs 3/ but it 
had no. ſooner breathed- three or four 


times, than it began to perform all the 


motions of animal life, in the moſt 
nimble and active manner. See the ar- 


ticle RESPIRATION, e 


Hippocrates and ſome learned modern 
phyſicians ſuppoſe, that a fœtus reſpires 
in the vomb ; but it ſeems very difficult 
to. conceive how air ſhould traverſe the 
body of the mother, and the teguments 
of the child; and ſince nature hath in 
new-born infants contrived peculiar. tem- 

rary veſſels; that the blood may circu- 


late through other paſſages than it does 


in the ſame individuals, hen they come 
to have the free uſe of their lungs, it is 
improbable that the foetus in the womb 
ſhould properly reſpirmee. 

The ſymptoms of the human ſcetus be- 
ing dead in the womb, the reaſons which 
may occaſion it, the accidents which at- 
tend it, and the methods of preventing it, 
and remedying the conſequences thereof, 
as alſo the various ways of expelling it, 
may be ſeen under the articles 'ABOR- 
TION, CONCEPTION, DELIVERY, &c. 
For the circulation of the blood; as per- 
formed in the foetus, ſee CIRCULATION. 


FOG, or Misr, a meteor conſiſting of 


groſs vapours, floating near the ſurface of 
the eartin. pins hem 

Miſts, according to lord Bacon, are im- 
perfect condenſations of the air, conſiſting 
of a large proportion of the air, and a 
ſmall one of the aqueous vapour; and theſe 
happen in the winter, about the change of 

the weather, from froſt to thaw, or- from 
thaw to froſt: but in the ſummer and the 


ſpring, from the expanſion of the dew. 


If the vapours, which are raiſed -plen- - 
tifully from 'the earth and waters, either 
by the ſolar or ſubterraneous heat, do, at 
their firſt entrance into the atmoſphere, 
meet with cold enough to condenſe them 
to a conliderable degree, their ſpecific 


gravity is, by. that means, encreaſed; 


and fo they will be ſtopped from aſcend- 
— and return back, either —_ — 

wy or drizzling rain; or remain ſuf- 
cds ; * A -proded 


/ 
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. Vapours ma 
ns well as the low, but more 
about marſhy places: they are eaſily diſ- 
_ fipated by the wind, as alſo. by the heat 
of the ſun: (hey continue longeſt in the 
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ſome time in the form of z fog. 
be ſeen on the high grounds 
pecially 


loweſt grounds, becauſe theſe places con- 
tain moſt moiſture, and are leaſt expoſed 
ts the ation of the wind. 
Hence we may eaſily conceive, that fogs 
are only low clouds, or clouds in the loweſt 
region of the air; as clouds are no other 
than fogs, raiſed on high. See CLouD, 
When fogs ſtink, then the vapours are 
mixt with ſulphureous exhalations, which 
ſmell ſo, . Objects viewed through fogs, 
appear larger and more remote than 
through the common air. Mr, Boyle 
obſerves, - that upon the coaſt of Coro- 
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- them another bammering, till 


i 


FOL. 


they ate 
made fit ſor your purpoſe: however, care 


muſt be taken not to give the foils too 


tracting too much ſalt. 


follows: take a plate of the beſt copper 
one foot long and about five or fix inch 


much heat, for fear of melting, nor muſt. 
they be too long boiled, for fear of at- 


| \ 
The manner of poliſhing theſe foils is as 


wide, poliſhed to the greateſt perfection gz _ 


bend this to a long convex, faſten it up- 


mandel, and the moſt maritime parts of 


the Eaſt Indies, there are, notwithſtand- 
ing the heat of the climate, annual fogs 
ſo thick, as to occaſion thoſe: of other 
nations who reſide there, and even the 
more tender part of the natives, to keep 
their houſes cloſe ſhut up. | 
FOGAGE, in the foreſt law, is rank graft 
not eaten up in ſummer, _ | 
FOGARES, a town of Tranſilvania, thirty 
miles north-eaſt of Hermanſtat. ; 
FOGO, one of the Cape · Verd iſlands, ſub- 
ject to Portugal. 
FOIL, among glaſs-grinders, a ſheet of 
tin, with quickſilver or the like, laid on 
the backſide of a looking-glaſs, to make 
it reflect. See the articles FOLIATING 
and GLASS, . 


Foil, among jewellers, a thin leaf of me · 
tal placed under a precious ſtone, in or- 


der to make it look tranſparent, and give 
it an agreeable different colour, either 
deep or pale : thus, if you want a ſtone 


to be of a pale colour, put a foil of that 


colour under it; or if you would have it 
deep, lay a dark one under it. 
Theſe Fils are made either of copper, 
gold, or gold and filver together : the 
copper foils are commonly known by the 
name of nuremberg or german foils ; they 
are prepared as follows: prbcure the 
thinneſt copper-plates you can get; beat 
theſe plates gently upon a well-poliſhed 
* anvil, with a poliſhed hammer, as thin as 


poſſible ; and placing them between two 


ĩron- plates as thin as writing: paper, heat 


them in the fire; then boil the foils, in a 
pipkin, with oval ee of tartar 


and ſalt, conſtantly ſtirring them till by 
boiling they become white; after which, 
taking them out, and dry ing them, give 


7 * 


on a half roll, and fix it to a bench or 
table; then take ſome chalk, waſhed as 
clean as poſlible, and filtred through a 
fine linen- cloth, till it be as fine as you. 
can make it ; and having laid ſome theres 
of on the roll, and wetted the copper all 
over, lay your foils upon it, and with z 
polifeing ſtone and the chalk, poliſh 
your foils till they are as bright as a look 
ing-glaſs; after which they muſt bedried, 
and laid up ſecure from duſt, 


FOILING, among huntſmen, the footin 
and treading of a deer, that is on the graſs 


F 


and ſcarce viſible. 
OLCLAND and FoLcMoTE, See the 
articles FOLKLAND and FOLKMOTE. 


FOLD-XET, among ſportſmen, a ſort of net 


with which ſmall birds are taken in the 
night, of which there are two forts ; the 
leaſt may be managed by one man only, 


but the greateſt muſt be carried hy two, 


and uſed thus : let the net be fixed on both 


fides, to two ſtrong, ſtraight, and light ; 
| Poles about twelve feet long, each man 


holding one of them; let there be one 
behind them, at the diſtance of two yards, 
to carry lights: the nets muſt be carried 
between the wind and the birds, which 
all naturally rooſt on their perches with 


their breaſts againſt the wind; by reaſon. 


F 
F 


of this, he that beats the buſhes on the 
other fide of the hedge, will drive them 
out that way towards the light, 
OLDAGE, the liberty. of penning ſheep 
by night. See the article FALDAGE. -- 
OEDING of ſeep, In ſome places they 
ſet their fold with ſeveral partitions, and 
put the wedders, ewes, and lambs ſepa- 
rate by themſelves. It is not good ts 
fold them in rainy weather: and, as it 
is the opinion of ſome huſbandmen that 
urine of ſheep heats, helps and comforts 
the land as much or rather more than 
their dung does, they cauſe all the ſheep 
in the fold to be raiſed before they let 


them go out, and go about the fides of 


tha MR adog - for commonly when 
mee ee A come ni | them | 
20 2 Fol. 
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FoLIA, among botanifts, particularly ſig- 
nify the ns of plants; thoſe of flow- 
ers being expreſſed by the word "petal. 
Zee the article PETAL, w f 
FOLIACEUM ExPANSUM, in anatomy, 
a term applied to the extreme part of t 
{fallopian tube, next the ovary, which is 
expanded like the mouth of a trumpet, 
and ſurrounded with a ſort of fringe, 
See the article FALLOPIAN TUBE. | 
flowers, leaves, branches, Ce. 
Fol is particularly uſed for the re- 
preſentations of ſuch flowers, leaves, 
branches, rinds, Sc. whether natural or 
artificial, as are uſed for enrichments on 
capitals, friezes, pediments, &c. 
FOLIATE, in the higher geometry, a 
name given by Mr. de Moivre to a curve 
of the ſecond order, expreſſed by th 
equation x3+y*—=axy; being a ſpecies o 
defectiye hyperbolas with one aſymptote, 
and conſiſting of two infinite legs croſſing 
one another, and forming a ſort of leaf. 
FOLIATING of Late the ſpread- 
ing the 3 over, after they are poliſh- 
ed, with quickfilver, &c. in order to re- 
flect the image, It is performed thus: a 
thin blotting paper is ſpread on the table, 
and ſprinkled with fine chalk ; and then 
a fine lamina or leaf of tin, called foil, 
_481aid over the paper; upon this mereu- 
ry is poured, which is to be diſtributed 
equally over the leaf with a hare's foot, 
or cotton; over this is laid a clean paper, 


and over that the glaſs-plate, which is 


preſſed down with the right-hand, and 
the paper drawn gently out with the left ; 
this being done, the plate is covered with 


 & thicker pfper, and loaden with a greater 


weight, that the ſuperftuous mercury may 
de driven out, and the tin adhere more 
cloſely to the'glaſs. When it is dried, 
the weight is removed, and the Jooking- 
«glaſs is complete,” © PAINT 
Some add an ounce of marcaſite, melt- 


ed by the fire; and, left the mercury 


ſhould evaporate in ſmoke,* pour it into 
- cold watef; and when cooled, ſqueeze 
through a cloth, or through leather. 
Some add a quarter of an ounce of tin 
and lead to the maroaſite, that the glaſs 
r 
Foliating of globe looking · glaſſes, is done 
ps bow take five ountes of quick - 
ſil ver and one ounce of bifmuth ; of lead 
and tin, half an ounce euch: firſt put the 
eud and tin into fuſion; then put in the 
iſmuth; and when you pereeive that in 
F 


2. — 


| FOLIAGE, 2 cluſter or aſſemblage of 


yor. 


cold, and pour the quickfilver igto it? 


aſter this, take the glaſs globe, which 
muſt be very clean, and the inſide free 
from duſt ; make a paper-funtel, which 
put into the hole of the globe, as near to 
the glaſs as you can, ſo that the"amal- 


gam, when you pour it in, may not ſplaſh, 


and cauſe the glaſs to be full of Tpots ; 
pour it in gently, and move it about, ſo 
that the amalgam may touch every where. 
If you find the amalgam begin to be 
' eurdly and fixed, then hold it over a 
gentle fire, and it will eafily flow again. 
And if you find the amalgam too thin, 


add a little more lead, tin, and biſ- 


muth to it, The finer and cleater your 


globe is, the better will the looking- 


laſs be. 


Ir. Shaw obſerves, that this operation 


has conſiderable 3 'as being 
performable in the cold, and that it is 
not attended with the danger of poiſon- 
ous fumes from arſenic, or other unwhol- 
| ſome matters; uſually employed for this 
| purpoſe : beſides, how far it is applicable 
to the more commodious foliating of the 
common looking-glafſes, and other ſpe- 
culums, he thinks, may . deſerve to be 
conſidered. 44 2 i n 5 þ : 2 
FOLIATION, a term uſed by ſome bota- 
niſts to denote the corolla, or flower- 
leaves. See FLOwER and COROLLA. 
FOLIO, in merchants books, denotes 3 
page, or rather both the right and left 
N hand ages, theſe being expreſſed by the 
ſame figure, and cotreſponding to each 
other. See Book. N 


Folio, among printers and bookſellers, 


the largeſt form of books, when each 
© ſheet is ſo printed, that it may be bound 
up in two leaves only. | 

This form is only uſed in large works; 

but the quarto or octavo forms are much 


= 


more handy. 


. 


| FOLIUM, LEAF, among botaniſts, See 


the article. LEAF, 
FOLIUM INDICUM, INDIAN LEAF, in the 
materia medica, is an oblong, ſmooth, 
and pointed leaf, of a grateful ſmell. 
They Mee in virtues with ſpikenard, and 
are to be choſen freſh and greeniſh. They 
are the produce of a ſort of cinnamon. 
See the article CINNAMON, | 


FoL1UM BRANCHIAKUM, among ichthyo- 


logiſte, the leaf of the gills. See GIL Ls. ; 
FOLKLAND, in antient law-writers, the 


' ſame with copyhold. See COPFHOLD. 
to Kennet, was the common-council, of 
all the inhabitants of a city, town, or 


* 


r or Fot chorE, According 
E 


4 
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2 borough : though Spelman will have the eve "church is to have; a font made of 
folkwote to have been a ſort of annual e ſays Durandus, the wa- 
parliament or convention of the biſhops, ter which ty 


| > biſ ified. baptiſm. in the wilder. 
©" thanes, aldermen, and freemen on every pelt ther, be- I 


flowed from a rock ; or ra 
May-day. Dr. Brady, on the contrary, ... cauſe,Chriſt is in ſcripture. called the cor- | 
tells us, that it was an inferior. court, ner: ſtone, and the rock. See BapTI82M. ' 
| held before the king's reeve,or his ſteward, FONT, or FouxT, among printers, See 
= every month, to do folk right. | enn, 
FOLKSTONE, a market town of Kent, FONTAINE a town of Hainalt, fifteen 
ſix miles weſt of Dover. miles aft of Mons. oo tA abs a. Gee 
FOLLICLE, folliculut, among botaniſts, FONT \INEBLEAU, a village of the iſle 
denotes a kind of ſeed veſſel, like the of France, about thirty miles ſouth-eaſt _ 
conceptaculum, See CONCEPTACULUM. of Paris; remarkable for an elegant royal = 
FOLLICULUS FELL1s, the 6 ALL-BLAD- Mn | wg RE 147 
DER, See the article GALL-BLADDER. FONTANELL A, in anatomy, the qua- 


FOMAHANT, in aſtronomy, a ſtar of the drangolar aperture, between the os fren- 7 
firſt magnitude, in the conſtellation aqua · tis and offa e y. in inſants juſt born, 
rius. Ses the article Aquarius. Which is alſo called fons pulſatilis. Y 
FOMENTATION, in medicine, the batb- 'FONTANELLA, in ſurgery, the ſame with - = 


ing any part of the body with a gonve - fonticulus. See FoxTICULUs.... . 
nient liquor; which is uſually a de- FONTARABIA,, a Renn of Spain, 
coction of herbs, water, wine, or milk; , in the province of Biſcay, twenty miles 
and the applying of bags ſtuffed with _ weſt of Bayonne: welt lon. 19 35/,. and 
herbs and other ingredients, which is north lat. 43% 00. 
commonly called dry fomentation. FONTENAYLE, a town of Qrleanois, in 

Fomentations differ in little elſe from em- France, about forty - ſix miles weſt of 

rocations, but that they are moſtly made Poicti ers. | 
with aqueous menſtruums, are more ex- FONTENOY; a town 6f Hainalt, fituated 
tenſive in their manner of application, and three miles ſouth-eaſt of Tournay, _. | 


| part, on which they have much the ſame in various parts of the body, in order to 
effect as bathing has on the whole body, eliminate the latent corruption out of it. 

3 See the article BATHING. 1 See Iss uk, Sxrox, SG. 

1 FONCEAU, in the manege, the ſame with FONTINALIA, in roman, antiquity, a 
chaperop. See CHAPERON., *,* . _ religivus feaſt celebrated on October ng, 

e FONDI, a city and biſhop's ſee of Naples, in hongur of the nymphs of wells and 
in the, province of Lavoro, about thirtyj- fountains. The ceremony conſiſted in 

2 five miles north-weſt of Capua eaſt throwing, noſegays into the, fountains, - 

s Jong. 14? 207, and north lat. 41* 35% and putting crowns of flowers upon the 

. oN F. among eccleſiaſtical writers, a arge Wells, Scaliger, bhowaver, in his con- 

d baſon, in which water is kept for the Ne Varro, takes this not to 

y baptizing of infants, .or other perſons, have been a feaſt.in- honour of fountains 

ls 


- are aſſiſted by actual heat, and hot woollen 


FONTEVRAUD, or Order of For- 


cloths : add to this, that fomentations, 


* 


eral, or applied to every part of 
are called baths. See the ar- 


the body, 
ticle Bar H and EMBROCATION. + 


im is the rite of admiſſion into the chri- 


3 


the axticle EPITHEM. 


According to ſome, a fomentation is on- 
ly a liquid epithem, applied hot. See 


vs aus, a religious. order inſtituted - 


about the latter end of the XIth century. 
By the rules of this order the nuns were 
to keep ſilence for ever, and their ſaces to 


be always covered with their veils 3 and 


the monks wore a leathern girdle, at 


which hung a knife and ſheat. 


Fomentations are to be looked on as par- FONTICULUS, or Fox ran sLT, in ſur- 


tial bathings, applied only to a diſeaſed 


It is ſo called. probably becanſe baptiſm 


tive chriſtians at ſprings oc fountains. In 


gery, an iſſue, ſeton, or ſmall ulcer made 


oceſs of time the font came to be uſed, FONTINALIS, in botany, a 


ing placed at the lower end of the 


the exyptogamia claſs of moſſes; ide male 


church, to intimate, perhaps, that bap- flower is almoſt ſeſſtle in the ale of the 


ſtian church. E an l 
By dhe canons of the church of England, F 


leaves z the anthera is roundiſh, with an 


open mouth, and covered with calyptre. 
O0 implics whatever aliments are taken 
ys ls 


tim in general, but of the fountain which had 
was uſually performed among the primi- a temple at Rome, near the Porta Caßpe- 
na, cal led from thenee Porta Fontinalis. 
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and ſome of a 
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0 3 to the body, to houriſn it. See Dig, : 


RINK, ALIMENT, Ge. | 
As the health of the human body evident- 
ly depends upon the quantity” and quali- 


* 
0 * 
98 » 1 7 


ty of the blood and juſces, it is plain that 


all thoſe aliments which preſerve and 
maintain a juſt temperament and a due 
quantity of theſe are beneficial to health ; 
and that ſuch as have a contrary tenden- 


ey are to be reckoned unwholeſome, As 


to the nature of food with reſpe& to man- 
kind in general, ſome is of a good juice, 

bad juice ; the firſt gene 
rates pure blood; the other bile, or an 
atrabilious humour. Moreover, ſome 


- forts of food are eaſy of concoction, others 


difficult: fome looſen the belly, others 


bind it: and every ſort is ſaid to be en- 
dued with ſome peculiar virtue or pro- 


pefty, the reaſons of which are founded 
in nature, | . 

As the blood, the nutritive juice, and in 
general all the parts of the body are 
made up of three elements, wiz, of one 
which is ſulphureous, oily, and inflam- 
mable ; of one of an earthy, ſubtile, al- 
kaline nature; and of one of an aquedus 
nature: ſo the ſeveral kinds and virtues 


of food may be moſt commodiouſly re- 


duced to theſe three claſſes ; and aliments 


of theſe three ſeveral qualities, duly mix- 


rn 9 1 


FOO 
polite to their natures, and induces a es- 
ac of the circulating juices z that 
all ſalts, and all foods too highly ſalted, 
muſt be unfit for nouriſhment, becauſe no 


ſalt whatever can be mixed with the blood, 


chyle, and milk; and laftly, that the free 


uſe of ſpirits muſt be very detrimental both 


to health and nouriſhment, becauſe blood 


and chyle never incorporate with ſpiritu - 
ous liquors, but rather ſeparate from 


them. ts 
Foods proper for preſerving health ought 
t 


not only to contain a laudable juice, 


" ſhould likewile be eaſily diſſolved by the 
| ſtomach: hence it is plain, that all thoſe 


kinds of food, which on account of the 


cloſeneſs and compactneſs of their texture, 


are with difficulty diſſolved, are for that 


very reaſon leſs conduciye to health. Again, 


as it is neceſſary te the performance of 
the office of nutrition, that the ſmall 


© mouths of the internal rough coat of the 
_ inteſtines abſorb the chyle, and convey it 
to the blood, none of thoſe foods which 


eithet obſtru or too much corrugate its 


mouths, can be uſed, without in ſome 


meealure injuring health. And as the ef- 


fete maſs of foods, drained and exhauſt- 


ed by the ſeparation of the thyle from it, 


ed with one another, afford a proper 


nouriſhment for the human body. 


The fleſh of animals, eſpecially when 


Toaſted, affords the body its principal ſup- 


ly of the ſulphureous part; but it is to 
obſerved, that wild animals are pre- 
ferable in this reſpe& to the tame and 
domeſtic: kind, becauſe their oils and ſalts 
are exalted by habitual exerciſe, - Among 


the aliments which furniſh the blood with 


ite humid-parts, of animals, fiſh; and of 


vegetables, pot-herbs, the- milder roots, 


and ſome ſummer-fruits are reckoned the 
principal. To the third claſs, which 
- ſupplies the blood with its fixed and earthy 


parts, belong all kinds of grains, as the 


. ſeveral ſorts of bread; rice, peas, | beans, 


- Jentils, cheſnuts, almonds, cacao, cheeſe, 


Sc. 


From what has been ſaid, it will 
appear that all ſuch aliments as are of a 


ovght by the expanſive and contractive 
motion of the inteſtines, to be thrown off 
from them ; it muſt of courſe follow, that 
all thoſe foods are prejudicial to health, 
which either paſs through the inteſtines 
with difficulty, ſtop their motions, or 
weaken their tone and impairtheirſtrength 
by ſuppreſſing excretion, ſo neceſſary to 
health. This chatacteriſtic of unwhole- 


ſomeneſs belongsto all n 


glutinous, viſcid, auſtere foods, to all 


- unripe ſummer- fruits, and in general to 
all ſuch aliments as are eaſily reducible to 


a firm coagulum, which, by adhering 
immoveably to the coats of the inteſtines, 
and incruſtating the orifices of their ſmall 
abſorbent veſſels, occaſion copious flatu- 
lencies and ſpaſms. The unwholeſome- 
neſs of food is alſo to be eſtimated from 
their impairing the fermentative and ſo- 


lutive powers of the ſtomach, ſince by 
that means crudities are generated. Up- 


mild quality, and reſemble the ehyle and 
blood, are fit for nouriſhment; that 


all ſuch food as either recedes ſrom, or 


is quite oppoſite to the nature of the chyle 
and blood, is unfit for nouriſhing the 


parts; that all food in which there is 
too much of an acid, is improper for 
nouriſhment, becauſe milk and blood will 
"not mix with an acid, which is quite op- 


on the whole, however, it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that for different intentions, dif- 


- ferent kinds of foods are required, in 
Which age, ' conſtitution, climate, ſeaſon 
of the year, and numberleſs other conſi- 
derations are to be included ; and that 
abſtinence and exerciſe muſt conduce with 


every kind of food, for the preſervation 


of health; and that where exerciſe is 


Wiunting, 
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fe& muſt be 2 9 7 om with abſtinence. 
e quantity of food alſo muſt vary ac- 
cording to age, ſeaſon, conſtitution; and 


| For, in anatomy. The'prenter foot de- 
nature of the food itſelf. Some phyſi- 


cians ſay, that in winter, whete the per- 


ſpiration of an unexerciſed perſon is only 
equal to the urine, the food for twenty - 
four hours ought not to exceed four 
pounds, or four pounds and a half. In 


ſummer, the food may be ſix pounds and 


an half, which may be carried off with- 
out the help of exerciſe, when the air is 
Hot and dry. Dr. Bryan Robinſon thinks, 
that if the quantity of food be ſuch as to 


make the perſpiration and urine of a na- 


tural day always nearly equal, and the 
morning- weight of the body always near- 
ly the ſame, that quantity is the truly 
healthful quantity 
fgns who uſe but little exerciſe. The 


ſame author thinks, that the quantity of 
to keep a grown body in 


food neceſſary 
health, will be better and more eaſily di- 
geſted, when it is ſo divided as to make 
the meals equal, than when they are ve- 
ry unequal : that good and conſtant health 
conſiſts in a juſt quantity of food, and a 


food for grown per- 


juſt proportion of the meat to the drink: 


and that to be freed from chronieal diſ- 
orders contracted by intemperance, the 


and the pr ion. of the meat to the 


drink increaſed more or leſs, according to 


the greatneſs of the diſorders. 


who makes falfe concluſiohs from right 


» , 


rinciples; whereas a "madman, on the 
ntrary, draws right concluſions from 


wrong principles. See REASON and UN- 
DERSTANVDING. CE ITE Tg 


FooL's 8TONES, in botany, a name given 


to the orchis. See ORcCHis. - 


FOOT, pes, à part of the body of moſt 
animals whereon they ſtand, walk, Cc. 


Animals are diſtinguiſhed, with reſpect to 
the number of their feet, into bipedes, two- 
footed; ſuch are men and birds: quadra- 


pedes, four-footed ; ſuch are moſt land- 


animals: and »m/tipedes, or many<-footed, 
as inſets, The reptile-kind, as ſerpents, 
Sc. have no feet; the erab · kind of fiſh 
have got ten feet, but moſt other fiſhes 


\ 


ann 
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| wanting, as in ſtudious perſons, the de- derfully formed for digging and ſcratch- 
- ing bp the earth, in order to make way | 


for their head. 8 0 COLETTE 


notes the extent from the ſuncture of the 


hip to the toe ends, andi divided into 


the thigh,” the leg, and the foot, pro- 
perly ſo-called, See Thich and LRG. 
The leſſer foot, or that properly ſo call- 


ed, ig divided into four parts, wiz, the 
tarſus, the metatarſus, the toes, and the 


oſſa ſeſamoida, See the articles Tax - 


sus, "METATARSUS, Tozs, and SE. 


In examining the foot, we are to eonfder 


its length, which is greater in man than 
in any other animal, in order to ſerve for 
bis tteading the firmer, It is alſo to be 
remarked, that the under part, or ſole, 


called planta, is contrived hollo in man, 


leſt the veſſels ſhould be preſſed on in 
walking, as we preſs there with our 
whole weight, whilſt we are in this po- 


ſture. ges the article PuAx ra. Foce 
Foor, in the latin and greek poetry, a 


metre or meaſure, compoſed of a certain 


number of long and ſhort ſyllables. 


3 


Theſe feet are commonly reckoned twen- 


ty- eight, of which ſome ate ſimple, as 


conſiſting of two or three ſyllables an 


have no feet at all: the ſpider, mites, 


and polypuſes have eight; flies, graſs- 
hoppers, and butterflies have fix feet. 
Animals deſtined to ſwim, and water- 
fowl, have their toes webbed wn; as 
the phocm, gooſe, duck, Ce. fore 
det of the mole, rabbit, Sc. are wons 


| therefore called diſyllabic or triſyllabic 
quantity of food ought to be leffened, ti 


feet others are compound, conſiſting of 


four; FyNables,vand are therefore called 


tetraſyllabic feet. „ eee e 
Fhe diſſyllabic feet are four in number, 
ix, the pyrrhichius, ſpondeus, iambus, 
and trocheus. See PYRRHICHIUS, Oc. 
The triſyllabic feet are eight in number, 


Viz. the dactylus, anapæſtus, tribra- 
chys, moloſſus, amphybrachys, amphi- 
macer, bacchius, and antibacehius. See 


DacTyYL, Se. 15 nn Non 2687 4 
The tetraſyllabie are in number fixteen, 
vix. the proceleuſmaticus, diſſ | 
coriambus, antifpaſtus, -diiam 
choreus, ionicus a mejore, ionicus a mi- 
nore, epitritus primus, epitritus ſecun- 
dus, epitritus tertius, epitritus quartus, 
pzon primus, pæon ſecundus, pæon ter- 


PROCELEUSMATICUS,-&c,' — ©. 
There are ſeveral other forts of fert in- 


vented by idle grammarians, of five, ſix,” 


or more ſyllables, but they are not worth 


the reciting, - The number of feet each 
ſort of 'y 


HEXAMETER, &c, - 


Even and odd Foot, in poetry, is a ſoot 
ſo denominated in reſpeRt of. its ſituation 


eus, ; 
. d. 


tius, and. pæon quartus. "See the articles \ 


e contains, will be found un- 
der that particular verſe. See the acticles 
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iv. the md us, the firſts; third; aud 
fifth foot of the verſe are uneven. This 
denomination of feet chiefly. mies! in 
iambic verſe. See IA linie. Kere 11 
Foor is alſo a long meaſure, conſiſting of 
12 inches. See the article INH. i 
| Geometriciays divide the foot i into 10 di- 
gits, and the digit into 10 lines. See 
the articles Dior and LIud 8s. 
Foor ſquare, is the ſame meaſure, both in 


breadth and: length, containing - #44 


| ſquare or ſupesficia inches. 6 
Cubic, or Solid Fodor, is the ſame meaſure 
in all the three dimenſione, length, 


breadth, and depth or .thicknels,. _ 


taining 1728 cubic inches. 

The 2 is of different lengths in differ- 
ent countries. The paris royal foot ex- 
ceeds the engliſh. by nine lines; the an- 
tient roman foot of the Capitol, conſiſted 
of 4 palm, equal to 1176 inches eng- 
iſh; rhine land or leyden foot, by which 
the northern nations go, is to the roman 
foot as ggortor1000, Fhe proportions 
of tbe principal ſeet of ſeveral nations, 
— with the engliſh, areas fol- 


The ie foot being divided into too 
parts, or into va; inches, the other feet 
wal be as fallow 11 RE 


WI 07 49-0 341 's mee 2 18 8 

1 0 . 8 | 
Fe? . Of) 1 parts « [a $4.2; 5 
London-foot - - —:: 1000 12 © 
Amſterdam - — 9% 1 3 
— — 9456 hay *2 

dIOgNAa | =» — 1204 1 2 4 
fenen — 964 b 11 6 
G e: — — * 9550: CIRCLE 4 
openba —— 5 O0 2. 6 
— — 1 0 Jerry 
Dort — 1184 „ 2 2 


—— on ths Jun 948 17 4 


The Greek 100% l 1 
Lortain— — 9358 O 11 4 
Mantua 1 569 1 b 8 
Mechli nn — 919 O 11 0 
Nideleburg — 991 119 
= —.— 1068 W ;o 9 
. 1. 1026 1 0 OJ; 
Rhineland/or Leyden 1033 2 00. 4 
Riga — — 183 1 9 2 
* 967 11 6 

8 970 © 11 8 

100 1 © +5 

920 © 11 © 

899 © 10 7 

urin — — 1062 1 © 7 
Venice '— — 1162 1 1 9 


Foor n honſe, in the manege, the extre - 


** 


11300 


FOO 

mity of the leg, from the cornet to che 

lower part of the hoof, 
The four feet of a barks are eie 
by four different names: the far fore- 
foot denotes the right foot before 4. and 
the near fore: foot, the ſtirruꝑ · foot, and 
the bridle-hand-foot,. are uſed to 57 
the left bout before: of the two h | 
feet, the rig ht is called the far hind- / 2 
and the left hind-foot.is aſton the near 
foot behind. FR 
It is a great imperſection 70 a horſe to 
bave feet too large and fat, as alſo to have 
them tog little: the former ſort of horſes 
are, far the moſt part, heavy, and apt to 
fumble ; on the other hand, too ſmall 
feet are to be ſuſpected, becauſe they are 
often painful, and ſubje& to cloven, quar- 
ters and other impeFfeRions, WL 

Foor DEROBE,!in the manege. A horſe 8 
foot gets this appellation, when, it is 
worn and waſted, b dy going without ſhoes, 
ſo that for want of hoot. 1 1 is a hard mat- 
ter to ſnoe him. 

Fat Foor, in the manege. A horſe i is 
{aid to have 2 fat foot, when the hoof is 
ſo thin and weak, that, . * nails 
be driven very ſhort, he runs the, riſque 
of being pricked in ſnoeing. I. e eng- 
liſh haves are my ſubject to this, diſ- 
order. 

Foor- ant, og, Foor-s zr, i in Sts 
* the ſame with banquette. 5 the 

icle}BANQUETTE-..,,,... 

Foor of the foreſt, pes forefie, in "ous an⸗ 
tient cyſtpms,, contained. If inches, or 
14 of the common foot. . | 

FooT-GUARDS,., See GUARDS,:. [7 

F00T-GELD, or FAUT-GFLDy- in our old 
cultoms, an amercement laid upon thoſe 
who live within the bounds. af a foreſt, 
for.not lawing, or outting out * ball of 
their dog's fest;, To be free of a foot- 

Id, was, privilege to keep dogs un- 
— within, the hounds af à foreſt. 

Foor- HOOKS, or Fur rocks. See the 
article PUTT OCKS.- ! | 

FoOT-HUSKS\ among botaniſts, mon heads 
out of which flowers grow. 

FOOT-LEVEL,. among artificers, an inſtru- 
ment that ſerves as à foot rule, a ſquare, 
and a level. See the articles LEVEL, 
Rur; and SQUARE. 

Foor- aB, of HALF- -PACE, among car- 

penters, a pair of ſtairs, whereon, after 
four or fix ſteps, you arrive at a broad 
place, where you may take two ar three 
paces before you aicend, another: ſtep. 
"Th 1 Ken is to eaſe the legs 
__ 181 in D 4 in 
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in aſcending the reſt of the ſteps. See we conceive to be id a body lying Rill 

the article SrAIA CASE. 8 on a table, or hanging by a rope, or ſup- 

FooT-$OLDIERs. See INFANTRY. ported by a ſpring, and is called by. the 

Fore-FooT, in the ſea language, the fore- names of preſſure, vis mortua, &c, The 
moſt part of the keel, which firſt takes - meaſure of this force being the weight 

JJ... | with which the table is preſſed, or the - 

FORAGE, all kind of proviſion for cattle, ſpring bent. See IUERT iI. 

_ eſpecially for horſes in time of war. See The force of a body in motion, called Ks 
the article FO Aas. moving force, vis matrix, and vis viva, 

FORAMEN, in anatomy, a name given 


the auricles, but never from the left au- formed in a longer or ſhorter time, or ns 

ricle to the right. See Phil. Tranſl, vice verſa, and that a given ſpring bent 2 

n? " - » 4 toa given degree gran communicates bo? 
* FORCALQUIER, a town of Provence, the ſame force to a body by unbending 14. 
- in France, tbirty miles north of Aix, itſelf, whether the time it takes to un- 16. 
, FORCE, in mechanics, denotes the cauſe bend ,jitſelf be longer, or ſhorter. But Nf i 
i of the change in the ſtate of a body theſe propoſitions are alike denied by the TIA 
8 when being at reſt its begins to move, or Newtonia ns. HIER 
14 has a motion which is either not uni- Now if the principle of the former bs f } 
-— form, or not direct. . 1 admitted as true, viz. that thoſe be dies mt 
F Mechanical forces may be reduced to have equal forces, which meeting each MI 
- two forts, one of a body at reſt, the other in contrary directions do not pre- 1 45 
* | other of a body in mation, | vail over each other, it cannot be diſ- 


extern 


to ſeveral apertures, or perforations in 
divers * of the body ; as, 1. The 

al and internal foramina of the 
cranium or ſcull. 2. The foramina in 
the upper and lower jaw. 3. Foramen 


lachrymale. 4. Foramen membranz 


ympani. See the articles SKULL, Jaw, 


FORAMEN OVALE, an oval a re or 


paſſage through the heart of a fcetws 
which. cloſes up after birth, It ariſes 
above the coronal vein, near the right 
auricle, and paſſes directly into the 2 


' auricle of the heart, ſerving for the circu- 
lation of the blood in the foetus, till ſuch 


time as the infant breathes and the lungs 
are open; it being generally reckoned 
one of the temporary parts of the fetus, 
wherein it differs am an 2dult, altho' 
almoſt all anatomiſts, Mr, Cheſelden ex- 
cepted, aſſure us, that the foramen ovale 
has ſometimes been found open in adults, 
See FOETUsS and CIRCULATION. 

he foramen ovale therefore, and the 
canal of communication in the fœtus are 


in reality no dther than a ſort of ſub- 


ſidiary parts to the-Jungs ſormed onl 

for a certain time, and to become uſeleſs 
and diſappear when the act of reſpiration 
has given the turn to the circulation of 
the blood, which it is to retain through 
the whole life of the animal. Dr. Trew 
affirms, that the membrane of the fora- 
men ovale is fo placed, as to permit the 
blood to paſs freely from the right au- 
Ticle to the left, during the diaſtole of 


The force of a body at reſt is That which 


* 


>. * 


to diſtinguiſh it from: the vit mortua, is 
allowed to be a power reſiding in that 
boqdy fo long as it continues its motion, 
by means of which it is able to remove 
obſtacles lying in its way, to ſurmount 
any reſiſtance, as tenſion, gravity, 
friction, Cc. and which in whole, or 
in part, continues to accompany it ſo 
long as the body moves. Philoſophers 


are fully agreed about the meaſure of the 
firſt of theſe forces, vi. vis mortua, 


notwithſtanding the deverſity of appel- 


lations by which it is called; but about 
the meaſure of the laſt ſort of force, or 
vis viva, they are divided into two 


. pa rties. / of 


'The newtonians and carteſians maĩn- 


tain, that the moving ſorce of bodies is 


in the compound ratio of their weights 
and velocities; and Leibnita with his 
followers, pretend it to be in the com- 
pound ratio of the weights and the 
ſquares of the velocities. Thoſe who 


hold the firſt opinion, lay down for a 


principle that when two bodies meet one 
another in contrary directions, if their 


moving forces be equal, neither body 


will prevail over each other >. and if 
their moving forces be unequal, the 
ſtronger will always prevail over the 
weaker, But the followers of Leibnitz 
deny the truth of this principle, and lay 
down others, which, as they pretend, 


are more clear and ſatisfadtory; ſuch as, 


that it always requires a determinate 


degree of force to bend a given ſpring 


to a given degree, whether this be per- 


paved, that bodies Which have equal 
L . 


quanti- . 


EF fodps 


aro es. 
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| 8 of motion have alſo equal 
orces z and conſequently that the moving 
ſorces of bodies are in a compound ratio 
of their maſſes and velocities. On the 
other hand, if the principles of the Leib- 
© nitians be admitted, it is no leſs/indifpu- 
table that the forces of moving bodies will 
be in a compound ratio of their maſſes 


and the ſquares of their velocities, Thus 


let M and''m denote tlie maſſes of two 
bodies, V and v their velocities; then 


if any ſpring bent to a certain degree * 
give the body Ma certain velooity V, 


- the ſame ſpring bent to the ſame degree 
« will never give another body m a velocity 
V, ſo that MV ſhall be equal tow ; but 
will always communicate ſuch a velocity 
to n, that M V V- ſhall be equal to mw w, 
And this is'admitted by the newtonians, 
tho' the concluſion that the foi tes of the 
bodies M and n ate equal, is denied. 
Jo put an end therefore to this contro- 
verſy, other principles muſt be found; 
and accordingly many ſubtile'reaionings 
have been formed by ſeveral authors, 
concerning tlie nature of action, cauſe, 
effect, time, ſpace, &c, by which we 
believe more readers have been confound- 
ed than enlightencd ; ſo that after all; the 
- controverſy ſtill ſubblts, though carried 
on near eighty years, during which 
time a great many pieces have been pu- 
bliſhed on both ſides of the queſtion, 
and a great many experiments have 
been made, or propoſed to be made, in 
order to decide it; becauſe tho? both 
parties agree in the event of the ex- 
periments, whether actually made or only 
2 yet as the writers on each ſide 
aye. found a way of deducing from 

- thoſe experiments a concluſion ſuitable to 
- + their own opinion, the diſagreement Rill 


continues as wide as ever, and muſt re- 


main ſo, while the newtonians, un the one 
hand, aſſume that equal preſſures in equal 
times product equal moving forces; and 


the leibnitians, on the contrary, main- 


tei that equal - preſſures urging a boy 
tbreugb equal ſpaces, produce qual ſart es. 
Hence, luppoſing e 2 

on equal bodies, either to produce mo- 
tion in them, or to ſtop what motion 


. +-:they-have, the queſtion will de Whether 
_ the force generated or deſtroyed be pro- 


portional to'the'time* che preſſure us, 
or the ſpace thro' which it acts. Forex - 
ample, let two equal bodies, with! ve- 
„ locities as x and a, aſcend againſt» the 

Action of uniform gravity according to 
-  - Gatileo's hypotheſis, it is certain that che 
«4 4 > { > . 


res th act 
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body whoſe velocity js 2 i refiftothe 
force. of gravity rwice the time that the 


body whoſe velocity is only 1 can do:; 


and it is no leis certain, that the body 
avhoſe velocity is 2 will aſcend to four 
times the height that thevothes can. 
So that if we meaſure the forces f theſe 
bodies by the preſſure and time veqoiſite 
to deſtroy their motion, theſe” fortes 
will be as the velochies of the "movidg 
bodies; hut fif we meaſure the fortes by 
the preſfare and ſpace through which it 
extends, vequiſite to deſtroy thoſe forces, 
we ſhall find them proportional to the 
ſquares of the velocities of the moving 
bodies, This holds in uniform preſſuree, 
but if the pre ſfure be not uniform us in 


the action of ſprings, which preſs more 


or leſs as they are more or leſs bent, 
we muſt then have recourſe” to the 
fluxions of the ſpace and time. Thus 
if þ ſtand for the preſſure, f for the time, 
and s for the ſpace, the fluxion, or in- 
finiteſimal element of the velocity, will, 
according to both parties, be expreſſed 
dy pt. Accortling to the newtonians, 
this is, alſo the fluxion or element of the 
force; but according to the followers 
of Leibnitz, the element of the force is 


i proportional to 7 5, This being ghe caſe, 


we ſhall only zemark that we have, not 
met with any concluſive argument on 
either ſide, nor do we believe it poſſible 
to demonſtrate the one or the other of 
_ | theſe aſſertions, till ſome body ſhall be 
metaphyſician enough to analy ſe the no- 
tions of force, ation, time, and ſpace, 
- fariher than has been hitherto done. 
Some leibnitians do not aſſume it as a 


- tult principle, that action of force is pro- 


portional to the preſſure and ſpace à but 

they ſay, that a preſſure being given, 
its action will he propor tional to the ve- 
.. locity of the point moved by that preſſare. 
Hence they infer, that the whole action 
of a preſſure is as its intenſity, as the 
velocity of the point to which it is ap- 

plied, and as the time the preſſure acts. 


And ipace being as the time and velocity, 


they conclude the ation of a preſſure to 
be as that preſſure; and the ſpace thro' 
v bich it acts, Thus 'S Graveſande, lib. 
2- cap. 2. ſect. 728, lays, if a point runs 
_ thro” a determinate ſpace A B, and pieſſes 
with a certain given force or intenſity of 
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preſſure, it will perform the ſame action 


_ © whether it move taſt or flow; and there 


[ fore 


„ not to gle of MR . 


bo 91755 00 not ſuhmit to this reaſoning, | 
555 n that we. cannot 1 the . 


Aion this caſt 
a Bar & "ew 


ine, concerning the” aſures * 
i of een in wotidt, * MW 
1 9 0 ing plain prineip bes "that have 
been enerally received” Abe ving the 
e of. bodhes, hon the "moſt ple 
17 6 unconteſted experi nents; + notions 
"My m at beſt Il Very” "obſcure, " Let 


B (plate CI. fig. 2. ne r;) be 

nal bodies that! a 1 rom 

Lache other by ſprings j foe fed between 

them (of ig. any eqtivalehFmanne) in 

| {pace EFG H. which, in the mean 

| ee rocceds n 
B A, peri the fp ing act, with 
| velbcity as 1, and ſyppoſe that che ſprin 
WL, icht on the 1 0 Bodies A and” 

equal velo-ies'” _ opp oſite directions 

"Then the abſolute 


| Mile ark ech as 1; : 
Veidaß of A . Bos 15 7) will be. 


N W's 1 accord n the new 
| cette iche e Jeans, We 5 
N 2 End e velocity and the 
i he ich, was aQ 1) will be now 
5 A Wee wth" of the (prings © 
$ 215 92755 iy A fofce 3 43s and fabduets 
f e equal'body B. a forte as 1 only ; 
t 1 4. ie ms mah PUR: that the aQfons - 
2 oh” of the f tin gs on theſe et al bodies ought * 
5 REY Ys In gen; 26 7 r 
f ie h ce. E GH in the 
bs ' "Aifeion e Vejociiy added to 
J- "Biz d ſubduQeg from that of 
q y the ates of the, tinge, then the 
; 16 bikes velocities of. 'A.z by B will de 


a ; tepiribdted by m + ahd 7 7 — 1 reſpe e- 


. 1 a "the Fate” added 0 A by ks 
ut | Wo Wil be z mn u and the force 
n, . eee, 


fler dy nn. 


Vich 38 unifoft m mation, as if the ſpace 
38 2 ar if the ſpace EF.GH * 


| ; Wos at "felt. 
Lit ref, the forces commupjcated by 


"and"the force ot each had been repre- 
ſented” by * n. "Theſe arguments, ſays 
Mr. Maclautin, are ſimple and obvious, 
_. and**ſeem on that account to he the more 
proper, in treating this queſtion, Tho' 
5 there are certain, effects (continues the 


their” velocities, 


in that ratio, no rica than we are to 


1 


FE 2 


15 es 


in the 3 5 wt | 


Farther, it is allowed | 
5 the actions of bodies upon one a no- 15 
ther are the ſame. in a ſpace that proceeds 


the ings to A and B had been equal, 


fame'author) produced. ty the forces of 

; bodies that are in the doplicate ratio of 
Þ we are not thence to 
conclucde that the forces themſelves are 


FOR 


t e which would 
A budy N os. 21 17 5 70 a raul fav "i 
p 18 infinite, becsuf it © may de demon- 
Atsted, if we abſt from the reſiſtance 
* ' the: air, that a 1 ojected 1105 
e velocity wou! r ever, 
never return to oh} exfth.” And as K. 
, aQion is only equal to betion when nal 
Are effiinated in oppcſite directions up 
this ſa me rightline, Tor we are never to 
mee the force which one body lee be 
"acquires ' by that Which is produced or 
deltroyed in another body i in a differsnt * 
difeon.. 
Me. Euler obſerves, with reſpett to this 
"> "diſpute concerning the” meaſure of vivid 
force, that we cahnot abſolutely afcrive 
any force to a y in mation, whether 
1 ſuppoſe this force proportional” to the 
ek or to the ſquare of the yelocit 
for the force exerted rs bod 19 
"another at/ reſt is different from — 
Which it exerts in ar os the fame body 
in motion; ſo that this force cannot 4 
ade 10 any body conſi dered in itſelf, 
dons only relatively to the other bodies it 
mebts with; ' There isind force in a body 


15 


is always the ſame,” whether the" bod 
12 be at reſt or ip motion. But if (519-66 
be forced by others tochange its fate, 
= inertia. then exerts itlelf as Aa force 

b 5 . ſo called,” which is not abſo- 
lute leterminable, becaoſe it depends 
on the. changes that. Ra, 


all the body. Suppe 
body A forced to move in an incutvated 
de, or. along the curve ſorface E P, 
be n 2.) the in this cafe will 
reſs the furſace Wherever it touches Ir, 
in a direction 2 4 normal to the 


e, for inſtance, a 


r 


us CE or vis Stig, yet it 0100 be 
abſurd to aſcribe 4 certain and deter- 


" ablofutely conſidereii put irs inertia; ien 


n in the ſtate 5 


minate force of preſſute to this body 


coyſidered in itſeff, ſince this preſſure 
may vary very much according to the 
- difference of the curvatüre of E a F. 

Ih like manner, it ſeems unreaſonable” to 
place a 

cuſſion* 15 bodies, ſince It principally de- 
pends on the external eireumſtanees ac- 
companying the hock. A Tecond ob- 
ſervation which has heen made by ſeveral 
| great men is, that the eſſect of a ſhock 
of two or more bodies is not produced in 
©” Ul 5 but PO" a i mare 
GA $ D 2 ; * 
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certain abſolvte force of per- 
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val of time, If this be ſo, the hetero- ther's poſſeſſion without committing any 
gegeiiy between the wires vive and Gther unlawful act. Compound ſoret, is 
. mortuez vaniſhes ; ſince a. preſſure ma where ſome other violence is committed 
.. aIways be affigned, which in the, fam with ſuch, an a& which of itſelf alone is 
ume, however little, ſhall produce the & criminal; as if one enters by force ipto 
ſame effect. If theo the wire, vive be znother's houſe, and there kills a perſon, 
-. homogeneous to the wires mortuæ, and or raviſhes a woman. There is hkewiſe 
| ince we have a perfect meaſure and a force implied in law, as in every treſ- 
| knowledge of the latter, we need require paſs, reſcous or diſſeiſin, and an actual 
no other meaſure of the former than that orce with weapons, number of perſons, 
which is derived, from the wires mortue c. Any perſon may lawfully enter a 
equivalent to them, 4 | _ tavern, inn, or victualling · houſe; ſo may 
Mr. Euler has alſo given ſome calcula- a; landlord his tenant's houſe to view 
tions with reſpect to the force of per- repairs, &c,. But if, in theſe caſes, the 
3 cuſſion reſulting from the preſſures which perſon that enters commits any violence 
elaſtic and non; elaſtic bodies exert on or force, the law will intend that he en- 
each other while the colliſion laſts, de- tered for that purpoſe. _ « 
-termining theſe preſſures for every inſtant Fre Force. - Ste the article FRESH. 
of the ſhocks; and where the bodies are FORCEPS, a pair of nippers, or pinchers, 
very hard, he finds the force of per- for laying hold of and pulling out any 
-.. cuſſion to be in a compound ratio of the thing forced into another body, ©. /. 
velocity, and of the (ubduplicate ratio of Foxckrs, in ſur; ery, Cc. a pair of ſciſſars 
the maſs of the ſtriking body ; ſo that for cutting off, or dividing, the fleſhy 
in this caſe neither the Leibnitian, nor or membranous parts of the body, as oc- 
the Carteſian proportions take place. But caſion requires. See Sciss aks. 
as we cannot pretend to give a full ac-= A ſurgeon. ſhould be well provided with 
count of this . we muſt reſer theſe ; ſome ſtraight, and of different 
the curious to Mr. Euler's diſſertations ſizes, like common ſciffars ; others crook- 
in the Memoirs of the Academy of ed, proper * uſed in fiſtulz, and in 
. Berlin, and to ſome of the principal au- many other, caſes, (ſee plate CI. fig, 3. 
.. thors on each ſide of the queſtion, ſuch as ne x.) and others, again, furniſhed with 
Sir Iſaac Newton, Mr, Maclaurin, Dr. teeth at one end, uſed to remove dreſ- 
* 2 Dr. Pemberion, Mr. Robins, ſings, to extrzet muſket balls, ſplinters, 
Monſ. de Mairan, &c. in favour, of the, thorns, Fc. and on many other occaſions, 
old opinion; Meſſ. Leibnitz, Bernoulli, Oe F 
Herman, Poleni, Wolfius, 8 Grave- orcepſes are commonly made of ſteel, | 
fande, Sc. in ſupport of the new ad but thoſe of ſilver are much neater. 
hall only obſerve in this place, that the FORCER, 6 ForcinG-yuue, in me- 
-, experiments of Deſaguliers, Poleni, Fc. chanics, is a kind of pump in which 
tho' they do not decide the controverſy, there is a forcer or, piſton without a valve. 
are nevertheleſs of 2 uſe, and that The forcing pump conſiſts of "a barrel 
Whatever may be ſaid of the . ee ABC (plate CI. fig. 4. n“. 2.) in 
part, it is certain, that no uſeful con- which there is a forcer I, which moves 
cluſion in mechanics is affected by the up and down in it. The barrel com- 
diſputes concerning the menſuration of municates with two pipes, the one called 
the ferce of bodies in motion, as has a tucking-pipe B C, which goes down in- 
been objected to mathematicians by the to the well, and the other called a forcing- 
analyſt in Query Ix. pipe FG, which goes upwards. There 
Accelerating Fock, See ACCELERATING, are two valves, the one D, at any place 
” Central FORCE, See CENTRAL. of the pipe BC, and the other E, in 
[Centrifugal FoRCE, See CENTRIFUGAL. - the pipe FG; both which let the water 
 Centripetal FORCE. |, See CENTRIPETAL. go up, and hinder it from coming down. 
Force of inattivity, See INERTIA. _ Then when the forcer'is moved upwards, 
FoRCE.of wuind. See WIND. | .. © as it rarifies the air in the pipe B C, (for 
. FORCE, in law, ſignifies any unlawfol vio- the valve E - hinders. the outward air 
', lence offered to things or perſons, and is which preſſes upon it from going thro') 
divided into  fimple and compound. the water riſes in it, till after ſeveral 
Simple force is what is ſo committed, that ſtrokes it comes. to the forcer: then at 
it has no other crime aitending it, as every time the, ſorcer goes down, the 
- Where a perſon by force enters on ano- water that is preſſed neg; ©" 22 il 
| 92 indere 
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motion of the forcer, |; 
_ ſerved in the forcing pump, that the near- 


leis hole than the bore of the pipe. 


— 


„and goes up the pipe 


| hindered from going thro” the de p. 
opens the valve x 
FG. When the forcer goes up again, 
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C, and the whole moſt be ſcrewed'to- 


then the water in the pipe F G ſhuts by - 


Rs preſſure the valve E, and conſequent- 
ly the water oo the well riſes up the - 


pipe B E, and the ſame happens at every 


It is to be ob- 


er the ſorcer comes to the well, the better 


it is, for the ſame reaſon as in the ſuck- 
ing pump. See the article Pur. 
There are ſeveral ways of making / 
forcers : the moſt common of all con- 

ſiſts of a braſs - cylinder, a very little leſs - 


in the diameter than the bore of the bar - 


rel (ibid. n® 2.) at the top B and at the 


and 


" infide' of 


gether, Then if the ſolid” cylinder” A 


(as 9.) be put into it and” moved up, 
( # Mey Lore evident that there. | 


mentioned leathers Which are applied 
the one to the barrel, the other to the 
the hollow cylinder C will 
hinder any air from getting between 


vantage of this kind of forcers is; that 
they 


top of the barrel, and that the inſide of 


bottom D, and turned leſs fi] at the 


middle. CC in order to let in a leathern 
collar EE (ibid. pt 3.) which makes it 


- * Juſt equal to the bore ot the barrel, ſo as 
ta fit it quite when it is put into it. The 
: ſecond | fort of forcers conſuts of three 


draſs eylindets A, B. C, (ibid. ne 4, 5, 


6) which can be ſcrewed together. The 


middle one B ought to be almoſt equal 


in diameter to the bore of the pipe, ſo 
238 to ſlide in it without any friction. 


The upper A and the lower C muſt be 
a little Jeſs and equal to one another. 
There ate two leathers, D and E, (ibid. 


eaſier-. The lower 


the barrel need not be ſmooth as in other 


kinds of pumps, but only the outfide of 
the forcer A muſt be turned true and 
poliſhed, which can be done a great deal 


A muſt be turned a little conical; that it 


may be brought into the barrel, without 


© any reſiſtance of the upper leather of the 


above-mentioned collar or jack -head!” See 


F 


”4 


the artiele Pis Tom. 


ORCHAIN, 2 town of Franconia, in 
t 


| Germany, ſix 


miles ſouth of Bam- 
bor. £910ut 


FORCIBLE, in law; ſomething done ille= 


 gally. See the article Fock. 
"A FORCIBLE 2:try, is à violent and actual 
entry into houſes, ot lands; and a for- 


n, 8.) Which muſt be put between 


them when they are unſcrewed, Then 


it is evident, that if the cylinders be 


fcrewed together, and the leathers apply 
| themſelves folding upwards round the 


upper part A, and downwards round the 


cible detainer, is where one 


fo that the perſon who has a right of en- 


try is barred, or hindered therefrom. - 


7 


lower C, they will become juſt equal to 


the bore of the barrel, and conſequently 21 
they will hinder any air from getting 


up und down in the barrel. "The uſe of 
the middle braſs cylinder B is to hinder 
the leathers from turning themſelves back | 


by the motion. dv 
But the belt way of making forcers js to 
have a plunger, or ſolid braſs- cylinder 


A 2 equal in length to the 
barrel, and a lit 


tle leſs in diameter than 
the bore, ſo that it can move freely in it 
without any friction : there mult be two 
hollow ſhort brats rings C C, D D, (ibid. 
n? 10, 11.) at the top of the barrel F, 
(ibid. no 12.) which can be ſcrewed 


. together, The upper one C muſt be 


At common law, any perſon that had a 
right to enter into lands, Sc. might 
retain poſſeſſion of them by force. But this 


liberty being abuſed, to the breach of the 


| m peace, it was therefore found 'necefſa 
thro* the Tides of the forcer when it moves 


© diſpoſſeſſed of goods may by force retake ' 
rſon ſhall make 
an entry on any lands or tenements, 


that ine ſame ſhould' be © reſtrained. 


Tho' at*this day, he who is wrongfully 


them, By ſtatute, no 


except where it is given by law, and in 


* * 


equal in bore to it, and the lower Da | | 
Where a perſon ſeized of freehold, is by 


little leſs. There are two leathers as in 


(ae 7, 8.) both having in the middle a 


— 
- ” 
& 
- . 


a peaceable manner, 'even though they 


have title of entry, on pain of impriſon- 
ment; and where a forcible entry is com- 
mitted, juſtices of peate are authorized 
nquire of the 
force by a jury, ſummoned by the ſheriff 


to view the place, and 


of the county : and they may cauſe the 
tenements, Sc. to be reſtored, and im- 
Yriſon the offenders till they pay a fine. 
ikewiſe a writ of forcible entry lies, 


force put out thereof, See EN TRT. 


|  FORCIBLE MARRIAGE of a woman having 
The one muſt be applied between the eſtates in lands, Cc. is felony” by 2 


* 
- 


| barrel and | the ring D „ind de Uther 
between the rin 


ave no other friction but at the 


irt of the forcer 


| by violence 
with-holds the poſſeſſions of lande, Sc. 


#4 4 


them and the ſolid cylinder A. The ad. 
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+ upd. the takers,; procprem, ahettors, and 
receivers of the womag, ſo! taken away 
againſi her will, and knowing the ſame, 
mme | likewiſe” deemed principal, felons ; 
but as ſo the proturers and abettors, they 
muſt de ſuch before the fat;committed, 
to be excluded benefit of clergy; /// 
, FORCING, among gardeners, fignifies the 
| making trees produce .ripe fruit before 
their uſual time. This is done by plant- 
_* Ing them in à hot bed againſt a ſouth- 
- wall, and, likewiſe defending them ſrom 


the injuries of the weather by à glaſs 


frame. They ſnhould always, be grown 
trees, at young ones are apt to he deſtroy- 
eckby this, management. See HOT-BED. 
Tue glhaſſes muſt be taken off zt proper 
ſesaſons, io admit the benefit of freſh, air, 
a2 and eſpecially of gentle ſno wers. 
ORCTNG/OF, WINE, See Wing, 
-FoRCING-PUMP,, See FORCER, ſupra. 
. . FORE-CASTLE, Ma /hip, that part 


5 here the foremaf ſtands. It is divided . 
from the reſt by a bulk-head. See the 


article Sur ö 


* FORE-CLOSED, in law, ſignifies the 
being ſhot out, and excluded, or bar- _ 


red, tke equity of  redemptian; on mort- 
gages, G. | | 


'FORE-FOOT,. in the fen-lavgv1ge, ſigni- ml d 


— es one ; ſhip's lying, or failing,. croſs 


another's. way-c as if two ſhip's being 


under ſail, and in ken one of another, 
one oſ them lying in her courſe with her 
ſtem ſo much a weather the other, that 

' holding on their ſeveral ways, neither of 

\ _, them sſtering their courſes, the wind- 


other's forefoot. \ „ e 
FOREIGN, ſomething. extraneous, or 
that comes from abroad. 


* 


ſignifications. Thus, . 
FOREIGN ATTACHMENT is an attachment 


a city, or liberty, for the ſatisfaddion of 
ſome citizen, to whom the. foreigner is 
- indebted ; or it Ggnifies an attachment of 


- \-ther-perſon, See ATTACHMENT. . 
Foxi K18 GDOM, a kingdom under the 
- ..., dominion of a foreign prince. WE 
At the inftance of an embaſſador, or con- 
_ ful, an offender againſt the laws here may 
be ſent for hither from a foreign kingdom. 
And where a ſtranger of Holland, or any 


., for inſtance, and there grves a note under 
his hand for payment, after which he 


ac 
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. ward ſhip will run a head of the other: 
titten it is faid,. ſuch a ſhip. lies with the | 


Fonkicx, in our law, is uſed in various 


of the goods of foreigners, found within 


a a foreigner's money in the hands of ano- 


foreign country, buys goods at London, 


SOS. 

e away privately into Holland in 
tna 

from e lord. mayor, on the proof of 


the ſale and delivery of ſuch goods, 
\whereppop, a proceſs, will, be executed on 


= 


5 the party in Holland. Nr, $648. 1 
FOREGN, MATTER, any thing: which is 
done, and, therefore, triable in another 


er 


All foreign/plzas. that are t hy. the 
for b. 

. before the juſtices, where.th 7 18. ar- 
1 


| .fame 
county, though the matters of, fuch | 
ty or 

counties: but this dges no entend to 
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the ſame. is true, or will cauſe judgment 
to be entered for want of a plea... 
FOREIGN SERVICE, that ſervice by which 
a mean Jord holds of, another, without 
the compaſs of his own fee 3, F Jt is that 
which the tenant performs either to his 
own lord, or the lord paramount, out 
K . 3 
FOREIGN SEAMEN ſerving two years on 
board britiſh ſhips, whether of war, trade, 
or privateers, during the time of wat, 
mall be deemed. natural-born, ſubj cts. 
FOREIGNER, the natural horn ſubject of 
ſome foreign prince. 1 
Foreigners, tho* made denizene, or na- 
turalized, are diſabled to bear any office 
in the government, to be of the privy- 
council, or members of parliament, Oc. 
This is by the a&s of the ſettlement of 
the crown. Such perſons as are not free- 
men of a city, or corporation, are allo 
called toreigners, to diſtinguiſh them from 
the members of the ſame. ___... | 
.-FOREJUDGER, in law, ſignifies a judg- 
ment, , whereby one is deprived. or put by 
a thing in queſtion. _ 72. N 
To be forejudged the court is where an 
officer, or attorney, of any court, is ex- 
f ; 4% 1 KING pelled 


« 


t caſe, the ſeller may have a cert icate | 


without delay, 


F 


F 


F 


2 * 
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FOR 

:d-the fame, for N $. 1 
1 an action on a 

gaink him, Sc. And where an 

attorney of the common pleas is ſued, the 

plaintiff's attorney delivers the bill o one 


of the criers of the cout, who calls the 
attorney: defendant, and Tolemply; pro- 


— 


claims aloud, that if he does not appear 


thereto, he will be forejudged ; likewiſe a 
rule is given by the ſecondary for his 


1 and if the attorney appears 


in our days, then the clerk: of the recovery thereof; here he does in pte- 


_ warrants ſtrikes ſuch an attorney off the 


roll of attornies; after which he becomes 
lizble to be arreſted like any other perſon : 
but where'an attorney is forejudged, he 


may be reſtored on clearing himſelf from 
his contumacv, and makiog ſatisfaction 


- and the moat, .called alſo berme, 88 


FORELOIN, am 
bound, going before ihe reſt of the cry, 


to the plaintiff, & "x 


Fore Kaichr, in the ſea-language, a 


ce of -w carved in the figure of a 
man's head, and faſt bolted to the beams 
upon the ſecond deck... 


FORELAND, in the ſea language, the 


ſame with a cape, See the article Care. 


FORELAND, in fortification, a ſinall piece 


of ground between the wall of à place 


liziere. 


FORELOCKS, in the ſca-language, little 


flat wedges miadewithri iron, uled at the 


ends of bolts, to keep them from flying 
out of their holes. 


e e is when a 


meets chace, and goes away with it. 


FORELORN-HOPE, in the military art 


fignifies men detached from feveral re- 
giments, or otherwiſe 1 „to make 
the firſt attack in day of battle, or, at a 
ſiege, to ſtorm the e e mount 
the breach, or the like. 
They are ſo called from the great See 
they are unavoidably expoſed to; but 
the word is old, and IR bo) be ob- 
ſolete 
FOREMAST. of a ſhip, a i, We 
piece of timber, placed in her fore · part, 
or fore: caſile, and carrying the foreſail 
nd fore top.. il yards. Its length is 
dal 3 * of rr maſt. And the 
fore · top gala walt is 4 the length of 
the fore - top maſt; Sxe the article Mas r. 
FoktEMaixT-MEN are thoſe on board a 
ſlip chzt take in the top-ſaile, fling the 
yards, furl che fails, bowſe, trice, and 
take their turn at the helm, Sc. | 


FORE.RAKE, in ine ſea- language. See 


the article Rats.” | 
FORE: RR ACH, in the ſea- language, a 
8 
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divers of our laws and ftatutes; / 
There are ſixty- nine forelts in Eng- 
land, thirteen ehaces,'- and G00 parks, 
| The: four principal foreſts; are Ne- 


— 
: 


S * 2 


FOR 
ſhip is ſaid to fore-reach upon another, 


_— both ſailing together, one ale 
better, Or out- goeth the Other. 1 


FORESCHOKE, in out eld authors, 


| Ggnifies'the ſame with foreſaken and is 


particularly uſed in one of our ſtatutes 


. tor lands or tenements ſeiſed by the lord 
or want of - ſervices performed by his 


- tenant, and quietly held by ſuch lard 


above à year and a day, „ 
due courſe of law taken by the tenant for, 


ſumption of law. diſavow-'or forfake-all 


the rights he has-theretoy for which reaſon 


+ thoſe lands ſhall be called foreſchok e- 


FORE- SKIN, in anatomy, the fame. with 


prepuce« See the article par uc. 


FOREST, Hua, in general a great 


wood, or a large extent 11 ground co- 
vered with trees. 


Foxgsr, in law, is defined, by Man- 
wood, a certain territory of woody * 


grounds, and fruitful 3 privi- 


leged for wild beaſts and fowls of 
foreſt, chace and warren, to reſt and 


abide under the protection of the king, 


ſor his princely delight, bounded with 


unremoveable marks, and meres, either 


known by matter of record ar pieſcrip- 
tion; repleniſhed. with wild beats: of 


venery, or chace, with great coverts of 
vert for the ſaid beaſts; . preſervation 
and continuance whereof, wü the veit 


and veniſon, there ate certain Particau- 


lar laws. privileges and officer. 
Foreſts are of that antiquity in England, 
that, excepting the ne foreſt in Hamp- 


ſhire, erected by William the Conqueror, - 
and Hampton. Court, erected by Henry 


VIII. it is ſaid; that there is no record 


or hiſtory which makes any certain men- 


tion of their erection, though they- are 
mentioned by ſeveral writers, and in 


* 


Foreſt, Sherwood · Foreſt, E e 


and Windſor-Foreſt. 
The manner of ere ding a foreſt thus, | 
Dix. Certain commiſſioners. ares ted 
under the great ſeal, ho view the ground 
intended for a foreſt, andfence it and: : 


this commiſſion being returned into 


chancety, the king cauſech it to be pro- 
claimed throughout the county where 
the land lieth,, that it is; aForeft; and 


prohibits all perſons from hunting there, 
without his leave. Tho? the king may 
erect a foreſt on his -own- ground and 

| waſte, 


— 


„ err 

wWaſte, he may not do it on the of 
+ other pet ſons without their content 3 and 

© agreements with them for that purpoſe, 

- ought to be confirmed, by parliament, 

A foreſt, ſtrictly taken, cannot be in the 

hands of any but the king, for no per- 


ſon but the king has power to grant a 
commiſſion to be juſtice in eyre of the 


ſoreſt ; yet, if he grants a foreſt to a 
ſibject, and that, on requeſt made in the 
Chancery, that ſubject and his heirs 
hall have juſtices of the foreſt, in which 
. caſe the ſubject has a foreſt in Jaw. 

A ſecond property of a foreſt is the 


courts thereof, as the juſtice ſeat, the 


 ſwainmote, and the court of attachment. 
See the article ATTACHMENT, Sc. 
A third property is the officers belonging 
- to it, as the juſtices, , warden, verderer, 
foreſter, agiſtor, regarder, keeper, bailiff, 
beadle, 2 See the articles AGISTOR, 
BarLiFF, FORESTER, &c. | 
By the laws of the foytſt, the receivers 
1 2 of treſpaſſers in hunting, or killing of 
the deer, if they know them to be the 
. king's property, are principal treſpaſſers, 
Likewiſe, if a treſpaſs be commnted in a 
- foreſt, and the treſpaſſer dies, after his 
death, it may be puniſhed in the life- 
time of the heir, contrary to common 
law. Our Norman kings puniſhed ſuch 
as killed deer in any of their foreſts with 
great ſeverity z alſo in various manners; 
- as by hanging, loſs of limbs, gelding, 
and putting out eyes. By magna charta 
_ . dafarefin, it is ordained, that no perſon 
mall loſe life or member for killing the 
king's deer in foreſts, but ſhall be fined ; 
and if the offender has nothing to pay 
the fine, he ſhall be impriſoned a year 
- and a day, and then delivered, if 
he can give ſecurity, not to offend for 
- the future, Sc. 9 Hen, III. c. 24 
| Before this ſtatute, it was felony to hunt 


- the king's deer; and by a late act, per- 


. ſons armed and diſguiſed, appearing 
in any foreft, &c. if they hunt, kill, or 
Real any deer, Sc. are guilty of felony. 
9 Geo. I. c. 22. IL 
. He who has any licence to hunt in a 
foreſt or chace, &c, is to take care that 
he do not exceed his authority : other- 
wiſe he ſhall be deemed a treſpaſſec fro:n 
the beginning, and be puniſhed for that 
fact, as if he had no licence. 
ForREST-TREES:. Many are averſe to 
pruning of foreſt- trees; but thoꝰ it is to 
be done with care, yet it is by no means 
to be wholly omitted. It is obſervable in 
moſt foreſts, that, where one tree thrives 


Preambulation of the FOREST, 


by 1308 — OR 


all owing to their ine of proning, or 
lopping in a proper manner: for. this, 
when wiſely executed, is not only a re- 
newal of their age, but of their growth 
too; the Want of it being the occaſion 
of trees running out' with ſuckers, and 
over-Joading themſelves with waſteful 
_ boughs, which draw all the ſap. from 
the upper part of the tree, and-make it 
knotty, moſſy, and unthriftx. 
If a tree grows crooked, at the crooked 
place cut it off, floping upwards, and 
- nurſe up one of the principal ſhoots to 
be a leading ſhoot, except it is of ſuch a 
ſort as is tubje& to die when headed : 
crooked trees. may be made ftraight by 
ſhreddiog vp the ſide · branches, till you 
come above the crook where they are 
young. If any boughs are cropt b 
goats, or other cattle, cut them off cloſe 
io the body, for cattle leave a drivel 
where they bite, which not only infe&s 
the branches, but ſometimes. endangers 
the whole tree. See the articles Lorrixc, 
PRUNING, and TREE, 5 
Aſſiſe of a Fox sT. See Ass18E. 
Charter of. a FokEsT. See the article 
. CHARTER, $3 
Drift of the Fox ks. See DIRT. 
Foot of the FokEsT. See the article Foor. 
Keeper of the Foa ks T. See KEEPER. 
Sce the ar- 
ticls PREAMBULATION, 
Repofition of the FOREST, | Ste the article 
EPOSITION. ; | 
Waſte of the Fox ks r. See WASTE. 
FOREST-TOWNS, in geography, certain 
towns. of Swabia, in Germany, lying 
along the Rhine, and the confines of 
Switzerland, and ſubje& to the houſe of 
Auſtria, Their names are Rhinefield, 
Seck ingen, Lauſenburg, and Waldſhut. 
FORE- STAFF, or Cxoss-sT AF, an in- 
ſtrument uſed at ſea for taking the altitude 
of the fun, moon, or ſtars. Ir is called 
| fore-ſtaff, becauſe the obler ver, in uſing 
it, turns his face towards the object; 
whereas in uſing Davis's quadrant, the 
back of the obſerver is towards the object; 
and hence its denomination of back-ſtaff. 
See the article BACK-STAFF. | 
The fore: Rlaff is a ſquare graduated ſtaff 
AB, (plate CIT, f 1. ne .) about 
three feet long, and half an inch thick. 
Each fide is graduated like a line of tan- 
gents, and has a peculiar croſs piece or 
_ vang, which flides thereon. The firſt 
croſs piece, F F, belongs to that fide where 
the diviſions begin at 37, and end whh 
"Wa = 10%; 


- 2 
* — 


7 : 


— 
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0% nnd hehce: called | the. ten-croſs; FORESTALLER, #.perſon who js guilty 

The ſecond; E E, is called the thirty- . < E See the next article. 

- croſs, as belonging to that ſide where the FOREST ALL ING, in law, buying or 

degrees begin at 40* and end at 30% The bargaining for any corn, cattle, victuals, 
third, DB, is called the 6xty-croſs, as or merchandize in the way as they come 
belonging to that fide of. the inftrument to fairs'or markets to be ſold, before they 5 

where the diviſions begin at a0 and end get thither, with an intent to ſell the fame — ᷑ 

at 609. The fourth croſs-piege, C C, is ain at a higher price, © 
called the ninety-croſs, as belonging to The puniſhment for this offence, upon 

| that fide where the diviſions begin at 30% conviction at the quarter ſeſſlons, by two : 
| or more witneſſes, is, for the firſt time, 


and end at go®, 


e that croſs, make the altitude of the ſun paſſer that, after the peace cried to him, 
or (tar at the time of obſervation - In will, not ſurrender himſelf, if it be ing | 

order to enable the eye to bear the ſplen- done on any former malice; though, 

« dor of the ſun, a coloured glaſs is uſed where treſpaſſers in a foreſt, &c. do kill 


For the manner of graduating the Raf 


A like a line of tangents. . See the ar - 
ticle Tangent. : * | 


To obſerve the ſun's altitude by this in- 
ſtrument. Firſt conſider, as near as you 
can gueſs, whether the altifude be under 


109; in which caſe, the ſhorteſt or ten- 
croſs is to be uſed. If the altitude be 


fed to be above 10%, but under 30, 
' thirty-croſs. is to be uſed; if under 


oe, the fixty-croſs ; and if above 609, 
the ni 


.croſs. Having fitted on the 


r croſs, place the flat end of the ſtaff 
ä K (bi n 2.) to the outſide of the eye, 
and 


look for the object at the upper end 


_ © ' of thecroſs D; and for the horizon, at the 
jower end C; moving the croſs back ward 
af, till you ſee the 


and forward on the 
center of the ſun, or other object, by the 


upper end D, and the horizon by the 


two months impriſonment and the los 


of the goods, or the value; for the ſe- 


ſoned ſix months, and loſe double the 


cond offence, the offender ſhall be impri- 


value of the goods; for the third offence, 


he ſhall ſuffer impriſonment” during the 


_ king's;pleaſure, forfeit all his goods and 


chattels, and ſtand on the pillory : but 


the ſtatute does not extend to maltſters 


buying. barley, or to badgers licenſed, 
FORES 


appointed by the king's letters patent, to 
walk the foreſt at all hours, watch over 
the vert and veniſon; alſo to make at- 


TER, a {worn officer of the foreſt, 


tachments and true preſentments of all 


* 


neſpaſſes committed” within the foreſt. 


See the article FoxEST, *> .©- 


lower end C. Then the degrees and 


minutes cut by the inner edge of the 
croſs, . on the proper fide of the ſtaff for 


at the t 


of the croſs, If the meridian 
altitude 


required, continue your ob- 


ſervation as long as the altitude of the 
odje& increaſes, ſtill moving the croſs 


. 


nearer to the eye. 1 
By fitting a horizontal vane on the eye- 
end of the ftaff A, (ibid. nꝰ 2.) and a 
fight · vane on the lower end of the proper 


If a man comes into a foreſt in the night, 


a foreſter cannot lawfully beat him be- 
fore he makes ſome reſiſtance; but in 
caſe ſuch a perſon reſiſts the foreſter, he 

ay juſtify a battery. And à foreſter 


ma T 
| ſhall not be queſtioned for killing a treſ- 


a perſon that oppaſes them, it is murder 


FORE-TOP-MAST, and Fonk-ror- 


FORFAR, the capital of the county of 
Angus, in gᷓcot 


croſs at C, the ſun's altitude may be found 


with the obſerver's back turned towards 


— 
* 
. 


the luminary: for looking through the 
ſight-vane at C, let the .croſs-piece be 


moved up or down, till the ſhadow made 
by its upper end fall on the ſlit in the ho- 


rizontal vane; the horizon being ſeen at 


the ſame time threugh the vanes at C and 


A ; then will the 8 cut on the pro- 


per ſide of the ſtaff, 


the ſun's altitude 
required, e 


duty ſaid to have been formerly paid 


forelters to the king. See FORESTER, | 


Vol. II. 


FOREST AGE, in our old law-wyiters, a 


Forfeiture differs fr 


in all, becauſe they were engaged in an 
therefore malice is 


unlawful act, an 
implied to the perſon killed, 


GALLANT-MAST. See Fogt-MAST. 
land: Weſt long. 2* 32 
nd north lat. 56 26 EY tad. 5 
It is N claſſed with 
Perth, Dundee, Cowper, and St. An- 


ORFEITURE, properly Gautfies the Hl. 
TE y ug 


feR of tranſ fome penal law, and 
extends to lands or | anal #4 955 


confiſcation 1s particulacly applied to ſuch 
things as become forfeited to the king's 


enchequer; and goods confiſcated, 'are * 
* ay” be ſuch a. no body clgims, 7 a | 


& 
1 
"= 
. 
q 


_ from confiſcation, .in . 
that the former is more general, whilſt 
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Full Foa rEIr ut, plena forisſaftura, call - 
ed alſo plena wita, is the forfeiture of life 
and member, and all that a perfon has : 
this obtains in criminal caſes, as where a 
5 is attainted of treaſon, felony, Cc. 
ere is alſo a forfeiture in civil caſes, 
as where a perſon hath an eſtate for life 
or years, he may forfeit it by alienation 
and claiming, or granting a larger eſtate 
than is veſted in him. All the lands or 
tenements of an offender, whether held 
in fee or tail, are forfeited on his com- 
mitting high treaſon ; and the king ſhall 
be deemed in poſſeſſion thereof without 
any office found, ſaving the rights of 
_ others. For petit treaſon, murder, rob- 
bery, burglary, and all felonies puniſhed 
with death, the offenders forfeit their 
lands in fee, goods and chattels, In 
manſlaughter, goods and chattels are for- 
feited; lo in chance-medly, and ſe de- 
fendendo, though here an offender has 
his pardon of courſe. In the caſe of 
petit larceny, goods are alſo forfeited. 
See the article TREASON, @c. 
FORFEITURE of marriage, a writ which 
formerly lay againſt a perſon that held 
lands by knights ſervice, who, being un- 
der age and unmarried, refuſed her whom 


the lord offered him, without diſparage- 


ment, and married another. 
FORFEX; among ſurgeons, the ſame with 
forceps. See the article FoRcEys, - 
Some alſo call an inftrument for drawing 
teeth by the name of forfex. 
FORFICULA, the Ear-w1s, inzoology, 


a troubleſome inſect, which takes its eng- 


liſh name from its introducing itſelf into 
peoples ears, where it cauſes a great deal 
of pain; and its latin name, ſorficula, 
from its forked tail, which is a fort of 
forceps, capable of pinching. The exte- 
rior wings are very ſhort or dimidiated, 
and wholly cover the inner ones. The 


antennz are long and ſlender, conſiſting 


'of thirteen or fourteen articulations. 
According to Lemery, the dried powder 
of theſe inſects, is good in caſes of deaf- 
neſs ; and the oil drawn from them, in 
cenvulſive caſes. - 

FORFICULA MARINA, the SEA-EAR-WIG, 
ay inſe& found about the ſea-ſhores, and 
ſo called from its yeſemblance to the com- 
mon ear-wig. 55 

FOREFIELD, among miners, the fartheſt 
Place of a meer of ground. 

FORGE, properly Fruits a little fur- 
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FOR 
them more malleddle and manageable en 
the anvil. See the article Furnace. 
The forge uſed by the ſeveral operators 
in iron, is very ſimple : we ſhall inſtance 
in that of the black-ſmiths, to which all 
the reſt are reducible, the conſtruction of 
Which is as follows. The hearth or fire- 
place of the forge, marked A. (See plate 
of ſmithery, fig. 1.) is to be built up 
from your floor with brick, about two 
feet and an half, or ſometimes more, ac- 
cording to the purpoſe you deſign to 
forge for: if your forge be intended for 
heavy work, your hearth muſt lie lower 
than it need be for light work: the forge 
may be of what breadth is. thought con- 
venient. R may be built with hollow 
arches underneath, to ſet ſeveral things 
out of the way ; the back of it is built 
upright to the top of the ceiling, and in- 
cloſed over the fire-place with a hovel, 
which ends in a chimney, to carry away 
the ſmoke, as at B. In the back of the 
forge, againſt the fire-place, is fixed a 
thick iron-plate, and a taper pipe in it, 
about five inches long, which pipe comes 
through the back of the forge at C. In- 
to this taper pipe is placed the noſe or 
pipe of the bellows: the office of this 
tewel is to preſerve the pipe of the bel. 

' lows and the back of the forge about the 
fire place, from burning. Right before 

the hack is placed, at about two feet diſ- 
tance, the trough, which reaches com- 
monly the whole breadth of the forge, 
and 18-as broad as is thought. neceſſary, 
as at D. The bellows is placed behind 
the back of the forge, having one of its 
boards ſo fixed, that it can neither move 
upwards nor downwards. At the ear of 
the upper board is faſtened a rope or 
chain at E, which reaches up to, the 
rocker, and is faſtened there to the fur- 
ther end of the handle, at F. This han- 
dle is faſtened acroſs a rock-ſtaff, which 
moves between two checks upon the cen- 
ter pins, in two ſockets, at G; ſo that 
' by drawing down this handle, the mov- 
' ing board of the bellows riſes ; and by 2 
conſiderable weight ſet on the top of its 
upper board, ſinks down again, and by this 
agitation performs the office of a pair of 
beliows, See the article BELLOws and 
 SMITHERY. 

FORGE is alſo uſed for a large furnace, 
wherein iron-ore, taken out of the mine, 
is melted down; or it is more properly 


nace, wherein ſmiths and other artificers” applied to another kind of furnace, where- 


of iron or ſteel, c. heat their metals 


_ - red hot, in order to ſoften and render 


in the iron-ore, melted down and ſepa- 
rated in a ſormer furnace, and then caſt 
| "Ft; babe 


\ 
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dato fows and pigs, is heated and fuſed 


over again, and beaten afterwards with 
large hammers, and thus rendered more 


* "foft, pure, ductile, gnd fit for uſe. 


Of theſe there are two kinds: the firſt is 


2, ws, oy 


ſtrokes whereof the / workmen preſent 
large lumps or pieces of iron, which 


called the finery, where: the pigs are 


worked into groſs iron, and prepared for 
the ſecond, which is called the chafery, 


where it is further wrought into bars fit 


F 
s | F 


for uſe. See the articles PorRGING, 
FinERY, and CHAYERY. 


ORGER, in law, one guilty of forgery. 


See the next article. 
ORGERY, in a legal ſenſe, is where a 
rſon fraudulently makes and publiſhes 
Iſt writings to another's prejudice: or, 
it ſignifies the writ that lies againſt him 


who offends that way. 


- : 


Forgery is either at common law, or by 


only where a perſon makes a falſe deed, 
but where any fraudulent alteration is 
made of a true one, in a material point 


* 


ſtatute ; and is an offence puniſhable by 
indictment, information, Er, and not 


thereof, Likewiſe a writing may be ſaid 
to be forged; where one being direQed to 


draw vp a'will for another, does inſert 


ſome legacies therein falſely of his own 
head ; though, 'in ſuch caſes, there is no 
forgery of the hand or ſeal of the party: 
but a perſon cannot regularly be guilty 
of this crime by an act of omiſſion, un- 
leſs it alters the limitation of an eftate to 


another, in which caſe it may be forgery. 


By a ftatute of George II. c. 25. the 


forging or counterfeiting any deed, will, 
bond, bill, note, Cc. with intent to de- 


fraud any perſon, or publiſhing ſuch falſe ,- 
. deed, bond, Cc. knowingly, is declared 


See the article HBr. | 
FORISFAMILIARI, in law, is where a a 


is by the force of a water - mill, which 


N. * 
1 


— 


FOR 


raiſes and works. ſeveral huge hammers 
beyond the force of man; under the 


are ſuſtained at one end by the anvile, 
and at the other by 
to the ceiling of the forge. See MILL. 


iron · chains faſtened 


This laſt way of forging is only uſed in 
the largeſt-works, as anchors for ſhips, 


Sc. which uſually weigh ſeveral thou- “ 


ſand pounds. For the lighter works; a 
ſingle man ſerves to hold, heat, and turn 
with one hand, while he hammers with 
the other. 85 5 
Each purpoſe the work is 2 for, 
requires its proper heat; for if it be too 
cold, it wal not feel the weight of the 
hammer, as the ſmiths call it, when it 
will not batter under the hammer; and 
if it de too hot, it will red-ſear, that is, 
break or crack under the hammer. 7 

The ſeveral degrees of heats; the ſmiths 


give their irons, are, firſt, a blood-red * 


eat; ſecondly, a white, Kame- beat; 
and, thirdly, a ſparkling or welding heat. 


* 


ſon accepts of his father's part of lands, 
Sc. in the lifetime of the father, and 
reſts contented with it, ſo that he cannot 


claim any more; upon which acepunt 


FOR ED us, among ſportſmen, tho 
deers-heads which have their croches 


he is termed forisfamiliari, 


* FORKFAIL, a name given I ſome pa rts 
t e [almon, in the 


. fourth year of its growth,. 


or the kingdom to 


to be felony; and the offender ſhall ſuf-. FORLI, a town of omania, in the pope's 


fer death. The king may pardon the 


. corporal puniſhment of forgery which 


% 


tends to public example, tho the plain- FORLORN 


terfitories, fiſteen miles ſouth · weſt of 
Ravenna. | 


tiff cantzot releaſe it: yet in an extraor- ticle FORELORN. .: + - 
dinary 'caſe, a forgery has been com- FORM, forma, in phyſics, the efſential or 
pounded, and the defendant diſcharged 


on paying a ſmall fine. J A 


FORGING, in ſmithery, the benting or | 
Av- 


hammering iron on the anvil, after 


ing firſt made it red hot in the forge, in 


faſhion it into works. 
FokRGE. 


order to extend it into various forms, and 
See the article 


There are two ways of forging and hams 
mering iron; one is by the force of the 


hand, in which there are ufually ſeveral 
perſons employed, one of them turning 
the iron and hammering Ike wiſe, and the 


eſt only hammering, The other way 


the form of natural things be, in genera- - 
tion, educed out of the of the 


$4. 


D 1 y- 


diſtinguiſhing modification of the matter 


whereof. a natural body is compoſed, ſo 
28 thereby to+give it ſuch a particular 
manner of exiſtence; being that which. 
ar body, and 


conſtitutes it ſuch a particu 


diſtinguiſhes it from every other body. 


The origin of forms, though efteemed the | 


nobleſt, hath yet been found one of the 
moſt perplexed inquiries in philoſophy, 
eſpecially as managed by the ſchools, 


The ſum of the controverſy is Whether 


matter; or whether theſe orms are true 
TH ſubſtantial 


, thoſe | 


or. FORELORN, See the ar- 
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of 


FOR 
principle” of natural bodies, 
ae matter,” r 


© "The reaſons which move me to embrace 


the negative, ſays Mr. Boyle, are prin- 


_ eipally theſe. Firſt, I fee no neceſſity 


for a cg any ſuch ſubſtantial forms 
in natural things; matter and its acci- 


dents being ſufficient to explain 4s much 


of the phænomena of niture as we are 


| likely to underſtand, In the next place, 


Ov the other hand; the ſchoolmen tell us, | 


1 ſee no uſe of this puzzling doctrine of 


ubſtantial forms in natural philoſophy; 
nor can I imagine how a particular phæ- 
nomenon ſhoyld be explained by a prin- 


_ciple whoſe nature is unknown: and, 


laftly, I cannot coriteive how forms could 


be generated, as the pervpatetics would 


have it. 


chat the power of matter, with regard to 


forms, is 


a 


nature from it, without being before ſuch - 


rtly eductive, as the agent 


can make the form out of it; and partly 


receptive, whereby it can receive the form 


ſo made : but ſince the ſchgolmen will 
not allow that the form of à generated 


body was actually pre · exiſtent in its mat- 


ter, or any where elſe, it is hard to con- 


ceive how a ſubſtante can be educed out 


of another ſubſtance totally diſtin in 


eduction actually exiſtent in it. And as 


"Rt For the r 
that fits it to veceive or lod 


eceptive power of the matter 
| a form, 
when united with it, bow cap it intelli- 


ovgh it harbours it, hen produced. 


13. ifoftrated and-confirmed by Sir Iſaac 


23 
5 


= Parte that com 
* 1 9 


motion, eſtabhſhed its laws 2 


ver bogs of atten ſee New- 
ton's Optit. p. 37a, 373.) in" 
ſential n disestten, 380, as it were, the 


Ramp of its matter; or ſuch à conven- 

r itude, ſhape," motion or 
reſt, ftuaflon and contexture of the ſmall 
* ole it, as is neceſſary to: 
„ Teonſtitute and denomisate it a particular 
doqy; and all thoſe accidents being | 
AJaucidle in matter by local motion, we 


tion of the magn 


pro- 


may well ſay that the firſt and univerſal, 


1 though not immediate cauſe of forms, is 


no other tban God, who put mutter into 
| bodies, 
and alto guided it, in ſeveral caſes, at 


the beginning of things; and that a 
Fecond caulc t, the grandeffietent of forms 
is loc motion, which by varioufly di- 
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| fobtantiatentities, diſtipẽt from the other 
_ Fubſtantial 


.the reign of the ſpeGfic form, 


bly be made to appear to contribate to 
e produftion of a new ſubſtance of a 
— different nature from that matter, 


rt, the form of a nstural body, as 


an eſ- 


® 


4% 


rot 


- viding, ſequeftring, tranſpoſing, and gon- 


* 
. 


nefting the parts of matter, produces in 
them iboſe accidents and qualities upon 
account. whereaf the portion of matter 


they divetſify belongs to a; determinate 


ſpecies of natural bodies i yet this is not 
ſo to be underſtood as if wotion were 


only an-efficient- cauſe in the generation 


of bores; for it is. al'o een one of 


tm chiet aceidents, as in water, fire, Sc. 


that concur, to make up the form. See 
the articles MoTiON and Fixe, - 

Some modern writers, as particularly 
Sennertus, teach us, that beſides the 
ſpecific form in plants and animals, there 
reſide, and eſpecially in ſome determi- 
nate parts of them, certain other forms 
proper to thoſe parts, but & ſubjected 


to the peedominant form, as to deferve 


the title of ſubordinate z being, during 
bſer vient 
to it: though, when the ſperific form 
comes to be aboliſhed, theſe ſubordinate 
forms may ſet up for themſelves, and in 
reference to thoſe parts of matter they 
belong to, exerciſe the funQions of ſpecific 


forms z as in a dog vr a horſe, beſides 


the ſenſative ſoul, which is the ſpecific 
form of the whole creature, the fleſh, 
blood, and bones have their diſtin forms 
appertaining to them, though they are 
ruled and 1 by the ſoul, but as 
the matter which ſhe animates and in- 
forms ; and when by death the ſenſative 
ſou] or ſpecific form is depoſed or abo- 
liſned, the body is not preſently reſolved. 
into its ſeveral elements, but thoſe ſub- 
ordinate forms ſtill preſerve the fleſh, as 
in the ate of the fleſh; and the bones, 
as in the ſtate of the bones; the one for 
a little, and the other for a much longer 


time. This doctrine is urged from the 


— virtues obſervable in gathered 


plants, as the purgative faculty of rhu- 
barb, ſena, avd other cathartic vegetables. 
But, ſays Mr. Boyle, it were not diffi- 


cult to propoſe experiments, which would 


determine this matter otherwiſe, were it 


important enough to deſerve it. How- 


ever, as this doctrine of ſubordinate forms 


affords ſuch countenance to that of ſub- 
ſtantial ones, that author has been at the 
pains to prove,. that ſubordimate forms 
are explicable upon other principles. See 


"Shaw's Royle, vol. I. p. 224. 
Form of Hllogiſms, or Hllagiſtic Fo u, 


among logicians, a juſt diſpoſition both ct 


te terms, in reſpect of predicate and ſub- 


ject, and of the propoſitions, in reſpecl of 


quantity 


— 


Re 
. 3 


8 * 
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ha, 


meant a diſpoſition wherein the, conclu- 


the two premiſes; there being no form, 


where there is no concluſion. See the ar- 


ticle SYLLOGISM, _* | 

Fox M, in theology, is ſaid to be one of the 
eſſential parts of the ſacraments ; bein 
that which gives them their ſacrament 
nature and 4 , and conſiſting in cer- 


tain words, which the prieſt pronounces 


in adminiſtring them. 


Fou is alſo uſed, in a moral ſenſe, for 


the manner of being or doing a thing ac- 
_ cording to rules: thus we lay, a form of 
government, a form of argument, &c. 


Fou, in law, the rules eſtabliſhed and 


requiſite to be obſerved in legal proceed- 
ings... | 5 
Fo , in carpentry, is uſed to denote the 


long ſeats or benches in the choirs of ForMaL causz. See E 


FORMALLV, formaliter, a term o 
prebends, religious, or ſcholars to fit ou. xi 


churches or in ſchools, for the prieſts, 
At ſchools, the word form is frequently 


applied to what is otherwiſe termed a 


claſs. See the article CLass. _ 
FORM alſo denotes the external appearance 
or ſurface of a body, or the diſpoſition of 
its parts, as. to the length, breadth, and 
thickneſs, See the article FuE. 
Foa u is alſo uſed, among mechanics, for 
a ſort of mould, whereon any thing is 


faſhioned or wrought: as the hatters 


form, the paper-makers form, &c. 
Printer FORM, an aſſemblage of letters, 
words and lines, ranged in order, and 
ſo diſpoſed into pages by the compoſitor z 
from which, by means of ink and a preſs, 
the printed ſheets are drawn. 
Every form is incloſed in an iron-chaſe, 
wherein it is firmly locked by a number 
of pieces of wood ; ſome long and nar- 
row, and others of the form of wedges. 


There are two forms required for every 


ſheet, one for each ſide; and each form 
- conſiſts of more or fewer pages, accord - 
ing to the ſize of the book. | 


Fon, in hunting, the ſeat of a hare; or 


the place and time, when and where ſhe 
ſquats. N | 

Fox of a.ſeries, in algebra, that affection 
of an undeterminate ſeries, which arites 
from the different values of the indices 
of the known quantity, See the article 
SERIES, | 


FORMA PAUPERI15, in law, is when a 


. . perſon has juſt cauſe of ſuit, but is ſo 
poor, that he cannot defray the uſual 
charges of ſuing at law or in equity; in 
which caſe, on making oath that he is 


SS + {inee] 
- quantity, and quality ; by,which is only 


... debts being pa 
fon follows duly and legitimately from 


not worth 5 I. in the world, on all his 
* ing paid, and producing a cer- 
tificate from ſome lawyer that he has 
good cauſe of ſuit, the judge will admit 
im to ſue in forma pauperis; that is, 


without paying any fee to. counſellors, 


_  attornies,. or clerk ; the ſtatute 11 Hen. 


VII. c. 14, having enafted, that coun- 


of and attornies, &c. ſhall be aſſigned 
u 


ch poor perſons gratis. Where it ap- 
pears that any K has ſold or con- 
tracted for the benefit of his ſuit, whilſt 
it is depending in court, ſuch cauſe ſhall 


de thenceforth totally diſmiſſed; apd a, 


ſon ſuing in forma pauperis, ſhall not 
ave a new trial granted him, but is to 
N in the judgment of the court. 
FORMAL, , ſomething belonging to, or 
conſtituting the form of a thing. See 
_ the article FORM, | | 


Va- 
.rious import in the ſchools, 1. Some- 


times it denotes a ſubject, in which the 


predicate is contained merely on account 
of its form: thus white implies white- 
_ neſs. 2. In a ſynonymous ſenſe with 
adequately, 3. For really, &c. See the 
article FORM. . pa BEN 


FORMALITY, in the ſchools, chatqur- . 


lity which conſtitutes the form of a thing. 


See the article FR. 
FORMALITY, in matters of law and po- 
lity, certain rules of judiciary proceed- 
' ings, negociations, and contracts, which 
cuſtom or law hath made neceſfary, and 
therefore ought to be ſtrictly oblerv 
See the article CEREMONY.  _ 
FORMATION, in philoſophy, an act 
| whereby ſomething is formed ar produ- 
ced, For the formation of the foetus in 
the womb, ſee the article FozTvus and 


GENERATION, - 5 
FORMATION of flones, See the article 
LITHOGENESIA.:.. 5 
FoRMATION of metalt and minerals, See 
the articles METAL and MINERAL. 
FORMATION, in grammar, ſignifies the 
manner of forming one word from ano- 


ther: thus accountantſhip is formed from 


accountant, and this laſt from aecount. 
FORMATUM PUNCTUM, See the ar- 
ticle PUNCTUM. , 


FORME“, or CRoss FORMY, in heraldry, 


a croſs narrow in the center, and broad 


at the extremities, | otherwiſe called pate, 
See the article Par EZ. : 


FORMED, or FicunzD sroxzs, among 


naturaliſts. - See the article STONE. _ 
FORMEDON, in law, a writ that lies for a 


to whom the reverſion returns 


3 
bpeiſon who has u right to lande or fene- 


mente, by virtue of any intail, ariſing 


from the ſtatute of Weſtm. = Ch. II. 
This writ is of three kinds, wiz. a de- 
ſcender, remainder, and reverter. Forme- 
don in defcender, lies where a tenant in 
tail infeoffs a ſtranger, or is diſſeiſed and 
dies, the heir may bring this writ, to re- 
cover the land. Formedon in remainder, 
lies where a man gives lands, Cc. to a 
perſon in tail, and for default of iſſue of 


is body, the remainder to another in 


© Tail: here if the tenant in tail die with- 
© out ifſve, and a ſtranger abates and en- 
ters into the land, he in remainder ſhall 
"have this writ. Formedon in reverter, 
lies where lands are intailed on certain 
_ © "perſons and their iſſue, with remainder 
over for want of iſſue, and on that re- 
mainder failings then to revest to the 
donor and his heirs: in this caſe, if the 
tenant in tail dies without iſſue, and alſo 
de in remainder, the donor and his heirs, 


ba | may have 
this writ for the recovery of the eſtate, 
© tho' the ſame be aliened, &c. ih 
FORMERS, in gunnery, round pieces of 
wood, fitted to the diameter of the bore 
N GM a gun, chiefly uſed for making car- 
es | | 


Bes. 3 | 

On theſe formers, the paper, parchment, 
or cotton, which is to make the cartridge, 

are rolled before it be ſewed. 
© FORMICA, the AnT, in zoology. See 
the article ANT. 

Fonic, in medicine, a callous ſort of 
wart, more uſually called myrmecia. See 
the article MYRMECIA, Es 
" FoRMICA-LEO, the ANT-L1ON, or ANT- 
EATER, in zoology, an inſect ſo called 
from its devouring great numbers of ants, 

It is the 2 or worm of a fly 

; _— reſembling the libellz, or dragon- 

ies. 5 
The addreſs of this inſeR in catching the 
ants, is admirable ; it makes a hole of a 
conical or funnel-ſhape, in the looſe ſand; 
and is ſure to catch all the ants that come 

Within the verge of this hole, by throw- 

ing up ſand on them, whereby they are 
forcibly carried into the power of the 
enemy at the bottom of the hole. 
FORMICATION, a term uſed among 
builders for arching'or vaulting. | 
FORMING of a fiege, in the military art. 
See the article 8iEG 
Foul, in grammar. See the article 
"FORMATION,  . - | 
 * FORMOSA, an iſland in the pacific ocean, 


|} * 


b 34 1 FR 


x * 


between 119 and 1227 of eat longitiide, 
and between 24“ and 25® north latitude, 
about roo miles eaſt of Canton in China. 
It is ſubject to the Chineſe. © © 
FORMULA, or FORMULARY, à rule or 
model, or certain terms preſcribed or de- 
creed by authority; for the form ind 
manner of an act, inſtrument, proceed- 
ing, or the like. we 
FoRMULA, in church hiſtory and theology, 
ſignifies a profeſſion of faith. See the ar- 
ticle FORM. | | 1 
FORMULA, in medicine, imports the con- 
ſtitution of medicines, either ſimple or 
compound, both with reſpect to their pre- 
ſcription and conſiſtence. Paracelſus calls 
red and clear urine, formula urine. 


FORMULARY, a writing containing the 


form of an oath, declaration, atteſtation, 
abjuration, &c, to be made on certain 
occaſions. 3 eres, is 

FORNACALIA, or FornicaL1a, in 
roman antiquity, a feſtival inſtituted by 
Numa in honour of Fornax, the goddeſs 
of ovens ; wherein certain cakes were 

made, and offered in fac fore the 
ovens. ; | | 

FORNAGE, fornagium, in our old wri- 
ters, ſignifies the fee taken by a lord 
from his tenants, bound to bake in the 
lord's oven, or for a permiſſion to uſe 
their own : this was uſual in the northern 
parts of England. 2 


FORNICATION, the act of incontinency 


between ſingle perſons; for when either 
of the parties is married, ſuch act is adul- 
tery, See the article ADULTERY, - 
The ſpiritual court now has the ſole cog- 
nizance of this offence which antiently 
was cognizable in other courts, as the 
. court-leet, &c. in which the king had a 
fine aſſeſſed on the offenders. 
FORNICATION is ſometimes alſo: uſed as a 
generical term, including all kinds of 
offences againſt chaſtity. ; 
FORNIX, in anatomy, a part of the brain 
laced under the ſeptum lucidum, and, 
like it, compoſed of a medullary ſubſtance. 
Its anterior part riſes with a double baſe, 
but the two parts ſoon unite : the binder 
part is likewiſe bifid, and thence called 
_ crura fornicis, and by ſome, pedes hip- 
pocampi. See the article BRAIN. 


FORPRISE, in law, ſignifies an excep- 
tion or reſervation, and is frequently 
uſed in leaſes and conveyances, wherein 
any exception is inſerted ; as ſuch a thing 

. excepted and forpriſed, £27 

FORRAGE, in the military . 
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„ oats, nen , _ clover, 
4 hrovs ught into the y the troops ” 
be -4 3 ide kuſtenance of 4 horſes. 
©. 8 55 forrage d e hays oats, Cc. my | 
? | livered aut of the, —— o an arm 
| ip garriſon, ot when ahey ta 20 
ore the green 1e is f. 
on up to ſ e troops,” 
ſs the buſine * the que mater 
general to appoiht the method of forra 
and poſt proper guards. for, the ſecurity 
of the forragers. /He/ougbt: alſo, in en- 
camping an army, wAake care that it be 
in a country aboundipg with 8 | 
215 CRETE See RATION.” 
8, a parliament-town of Scot 
county of Murray, about ng 
miles 2 Elgin : weſt long. 3% 20, 
ad north lat. 57 400. 
tis claſſec 9 25 Inverneſs, Fortroſe, and 
airn. Ses the article BOROUGH. \ 
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* T#defcribe a ſtar-fort, 1. Draw an hex- : 


_agonaBCadef. 2. qual pe one 
_ 3. 
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from DA, Tl cp 255 ö 


D A. From the point K. 
draw the faces AT C, AB. Let the ſame 
operations be performed with. reſpe& to 


will have the ftar-fort reqy vired. 
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the other ſides of the hexagon, and you 64 


; FORSES, a name ũled in ſome) parts of the FORTAMENTE, i in mulic, the ſame with 3h 


kingdom. for. A catarsct, or water - ſall. 
rok the article CATARACT. 


FORSTALLING, in law. See the article 
ORESTALLING. 


FORT AVENTURA, one 


forte... See the article. FORTE. 


the Canary- 
nde Fabje&t to Spain: Welt Jong 
14*, and north lat, 27 


iſlan 


FORT, in the diert art, a ſmall forti- FORTE, or FORTAMENTE, in muſic, di- 


hed place, rn on-all Mes . a 
moat, ram ts uſe is 
to ſecure TR pared or the paſ- 
ſage of a river,” to make good: an advan- 
tageous poſt, "to; \defend” the lines and 
| ad of a ge Se. 
orts are made 
extents, accordin LANG, ground requites- 


with demi-baſtions,” Some again are in 
orm of a ſquare, others of a pentagon. 
A fort differs from a citadel, as this laſt 
Is built to command ſome town, See 
the article CITADEL. 
Rejal Fox r, one whoſe line of defence is 
1 * 750 700 «fix fathoms lon 
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12 baſtions. 8. Pat he dif- 
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7 the 
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fende: by ſome other parts, by means of 92 
Some are fortified. with/ baſtions, others - x3 , 


fort, having inſcribed "regular; or irregular. 
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ts, parapets, moats, and other bul- 
Warks; to the end, that a ſmall number 


of men within, may be able to defend 


th e for, a conſiderable time agaĩnſt 
aſfaults of a numerous army without; 
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gon, 72% 3. in a bexagon 78% in a 2 paces; itt inward height, E D, 6 
_ Reptagon, 33“; and in works of more feet; and its outward height, g feet; 
© Hes, this angle is found by adding 2® the talus of the 'rampart to the moat, 
8 fide above the he ptagon. R, 7 ſeet; the talus of the ſcarp, x y, 


_ As to the out · works, they are much the fit paces ; the depth of the moat, Rx, 16 
. Tame as in the preceding methods, only feet; the width of its channel, T. x5 


that the covert-way is double; as is the feet; the talus of the counterſearp, a K | 
ravel, which covers the curtinn- 18s feet; and the banquet of the eee | 
To lay down the plan of a regular for- way, at L, 5 feet, Then follows the pali- | 
tification, 1. Meaſure, exactly the cir - ſade at N, and the glacis or-eſplanade, M. 
cuit of the place to be fortified, at about In plate CIV. fig. 3. is repreſented a hexa - | 
twelve paces diſtance from the houſes; gon fortified with all the kinds of out- | 
and dividifg the whole circuit by 150 works, together with the manner of carry - i 
br * paces at leaſt, or 180 at moſt, ing on the trenches of approach. Here is  - . Wl ſ 
tze quotient will give the number of the allo delineated a pentagonal cittadel, with WW 
baſtions, in ſuch a manner that their lives jts out- works. The names of the different 13 
_ of defence ſhall not exceed the carriage works and parts of this fortification, are ö 


_.of a muſquet ſhot. 2. Inſcribe in acir= theſe; a, a, a, c. repreſent the declivity « = ; 
. le a polygon with as many ſides as the or ſlope, uſually called glacis ; 3, b, , "2 j 
place is to have baſtions; and from the Cc. the covert way; c, e, c, Se. the —_ 
oe 1 (plate CIV.. fig. 1.) through counterſcarp; d, a ſingle tenaille; e, 4 | 
the angle B of the polygon, draw lines double tenaille ; %, a horn-wolk ; f, g. g. N 
goes at pleaſure, which lines are called prin- &c. places of arma; 5, b, 5. &e. {jc 
 cipals... Afterwards take B a= {ofthe moat or ditch; i, i, i, &c. ravelins ; kh, &, k, | 
fide of the polygon, and BF = +; then Ce. half moons; J, a crown-wark'; 'm, = 
drawing the lines of deſence Fg a, Fga, abonnetor prieft's cap; , ui a counter- | % i in 
from each. point à raiſe perpendiculars z -- guatd-3-0,- 0,051 &c, baſtions; p, p, fs. 1" 
which meeting the lines of defence in tbe baſlions with circular flanks; 4, q, the 
points g, g, will form the baſtionsagFga, curtin; , r, r, Sei ihe ramparts ; and ; 
4 g F, Gt. 3. Having thus deſcribed the _ 4, 4, 5, Ge. bridges over the moat. With 
outward circuit of the rampart, draw reſpect to the approaches, 1, 1, x, Sc. 
ines cz, e, e, patallel to the faces of the repreſent the trenches %, 23/2, Ce. the + 
aſtions F g, Fg, Fe ;. theſe will deter- lines of communicationz 3, 3, 3, batteries; 
mine the outward. circuit of the moat, 4, 4, 4, &c. forts for the defence of the 
Which ought to be rounded before the trenches; 5, the deſcent into the covered. 
angles 7 the baſtions F, F. To waz and e, ine He. , 
| finiſh; the plan, draw. within the place Trregular ForTyricaTiONs are thoſe raiſ-. 
lines parallel to thoſe, which form the ed about irregular polygons; in which the 
otitward circuit of the, rampart, at the engineer ought to fallow, as much as po- 
diſtance of + of the flank of the parapet; due, the proportions laid down for the re- 
at the diſtance of þ he, demigorge Ba, [ory ones. If baſtions are found too 
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for the rampart z and at the diſtance of h to ſweep the circumjacent campaign, 
five, ſeet from the parapet, for the ban - a ſecond baſtion muſt be added to the feſt > 
quet. In the ſame manner, on the out- or even a third, if neceſſary ; til taking 
of the moat, muſt be drawn lines care that their faces may beayell defended. 

parallel to its qutward circuit, at the diſ- If, on the contrary, a baten is too low, = 
tance of I of the flank for the covered a cavalier muſt be raiſed on it. It will 
way z and at the diſtance of } of the - ſometimes alſo happen, that the faces , 

ank for the glacis. baſtions would become exceſſive long, if 
To lay down the profile of theſe works. they were to be extended till tbey meet; | 
Let R (plate CIV. ßig · a.) repreſent in which caſe, they are uſually cloſed 1 
the level of the place 3 take A B, 5 paces, - With a. re- entering angle, ibid. fig. 4. q | 
for the place of arms ; the perpendicular When one fide of the polygon is long 1 
OC, 16 feet, for the talus or lopez, the enough to admit of a baſtion in its. mid- vi 
thickneſs of the, lower part of the ram- dle, it is remedied by raifing one; but - 20 
part, B R, 12 paces ; the per part if it will not admit of this, it may be 8 . 
CD, 6& paces hy 45 6 ſeet; - remedied by forming a ſalliant angle in 1 ö 


the pe neſs of the gs" part of the pa- 2 —_— or by . — 
rapet DV, 3 paces; the upper, a E, bouring baftiens nearer to each other, ſo 
Vol--Ii. ö na 2 15 855 81 ESE nec ons oY 
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chat both may be entirely formed upon FOR TUN A, in 6ur antient las- bobks, is 


that fide, When a lang extended ſide the ſame with what we call treaſure 


of a place cannot admit of baſtions, as | 
being cut off by a river, or flands upon FokTUNa EQUESTRIS, in roman anti- 


a deep aſcent, it may be fortified with 


redents or re-entering angles, not unhke 


the teeth of a ſaw. See plate CIV. fig. 5. 


But the defect cf theſe redents is, that 
both the fides of the tenaille or front of 
a place, may be ruined from one battery; 


ſo that the beſiegers may then make an 


aſſault withont fear of being enfiladed, 
Marine Fon riricar ions. Though theſe 


have nothing peculier in them, yet it 
may. not be improper to give ſome direc- 


tions with relation to batteries. 1. In 


raifing batteries to hinder a.deſcent, care 


i trove. 
See the article TREASURE. 


quity, à ſtatue of the goddeſs Fortune. 
mounted on horſeback in the middle of 
the city. ck 7 


rORTUN ATR. isLauDs, in antient geo- 


graphy, certain iflands concerning the 
tuation of which authors are not agreed, 
famous for the golden apples of the Hef- 
——_ See the article HzSPERIDES. 
e common opinion is, that they are 
the ſame with the Canary-iflands. See 
the article CANARY, WE! 


FORTUNE, fortuna, a goddeſs worthiped 


mould be taken to diſpoſe them in ſach - 


places where the deſcent is moſt eaſy ; 
and the guns ſhould be ſo levelled, as to 


may fire effectually upon the boats as they 
approach. 2. It is likewiſe convenient 


ſhould be ſomewhat more elevated than 


e.rect batteries at the entrance of roads; 
and theſe ought to be ſo made, as to diſ- 
cover ſhips at a diſtance. 4. It is very 
neceſſary that theſe batteries ſhould be de- 

; - Fended, by ſome works, againſt attacks; 


to be tos far advanced 
FOR? 
places defended by ramparts, baſtions, 
Aditches, covert - ways, half-moons, rave · 
lune, tenailles, and other out- worke. 
See the articles RAMrazr, BAs rio, 
ec. and the preceding article. 
FORTIN, Foa rrEr, or feld. Foxr, a 
ſconce or little fort, whoſe flanked angles 
are ly diſtant one from another 
a0 fathomp, See the article Fort. 
Fhe extent and figure of fortins are dif- 
ferent. according to the ſituation or na- 
ture of the ground; ſome cf them hav- 
ing whole baſtions, and others demi- 
| baſtions, They are made uſe of only 
for a time, either to defend the lines of 
eircumrallation, or to 
or dangerous poſt, IL 
FORTISSIMO, in mufic, ſometimes de- 
noted by FF F, or fff, ſignifies to ſing 
or play very loud or firong, ' 
FORT-LEWIS, à fortreſs of Alſace, in 
Germany, fituated on the weſtern ſhore 
ef the Rhine, ſubject to France: eaſt 
long. 8%; and north lat, 48“ 46“. 


% 
— 


the former. 3. It is allo neceſſary to 


and, if poſſible, ſhould be under the fire 
of the place; or at leaſt, they ought not 


RTIFIED, an appellation / given fo 


with great devotion by he antient Greeks 
and Romans, who believed her to pteſide 


over human affairs, and to diſtribute 


wealth and honour at her pleaſure, . 
ſcour the ſurface of the water, that they 


The Greeks had a great number of tem- 


ples dedicated to Fortune, under the name 


_ - to have batteries to play upon places 
where there is good anchorage ; and theſe 


of vx». The poet Pindar makes her one 
of the parcæ, or deſtinies, and the daugh- 
ter of jupiter. Ancus Martius, king of 
the Romans, was the firſt who built a 


temple at Rome to this deity, under the 
name of fortuna virilis, on account that 
© courage; no leſs than good fortune, is re- 
quiſite to obtain a victory. Servius Tvl- 
us built a temple to fortune, under the 


name of primogeniz. The Romans gave 
' ſeveral other appellations to fortune, ſuch 


as fortuna libera, redux, publica, &e. 


There was a ſtatue of Fortune at Athens, 


holding betwixt her arms Plutus the god 
of riches, ' Paufanias ſays, that her moſt 


' antient form was that which Bupalus 


made in Gree 


ce, in ſhape of a woman 
with a round bi 


I on her head, and a 


cornucopia under her arm. Macrobius 


ſays, that ſhe was firſt ſet forth with 


gs on her ſhoulders, having by her 


fide the rudder of a ſhip z and that ſhe 


was placed upon a wheel, and held in 


her right hand a golden ball, and in her 
left a whip. In Egypt ſhe was painted 


» like a woman, turning a great glaſs 


. a great number of men playin 


guard ſome paſſage 


wheel, on whoſe top were repreſented 
| others 
climbing up, and others, having attained 
the ſummit of the Wheel, precipitating 
themſelves, and falling down again- 
Modern painters repreſent Fortune by a 


—_ 


naked woman, ftanding on a globe, 


| with a bandage on her eyes. 


T3 
. 


Horace's deſcription of this goddeſs, and 
her great power, may be ſeen in ode 


« XXXV. lib. 1. Juvenal, in Satire x, v. 36 9 


calls Fortune the deity of fools. 


FORTY- 
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tity of arable land; that of old\extent, 
containing eight ox-gang, or an hundred 
And four acres, _ 7 
FORUM, in roman antiquity, a. public 


ſtanding place within the city of Rome, 


where cauſes were judicially tried, and 
orations delivered to the people. | 
There were ſix of theſe forums, vix. the 
Romanum, Julianum, Auguſtum, Palla- 
dium, Trojanum, and Saluſtii forum. 
The firſt and moſt eminent of theſe was 
the forum Romanum, called abſolutely 
the Forum, In this was an apartment 
called the roſtra, where the lawyers 
pleated and the orators harangued: the 
people, Sg. Here was alſo the comitium, 


or ball of juſtice, with the ſanctuary cf 
Saturn, the temple of Caſtor, Sc. All 
the cdmpaſs of the forum was arched 


with porticos, ſome paſſages being only 
_ beft fer places of r * - 
Fot uu was alſo uſed for a place of traffic, 
anſwefing to our market place: of theſe 
there weile vaſt numbers, as the forum 


piſtarium, olitorium, &e. Theſe were 
generally called fora wenglia, in contradi- 


tinct on to the former, which were call 
ed fora civilia. f 12 


Forum is alſo uſed, among  caſviſts, &e. 


for juriſdiction; thus they ſay, In fora 


— 


legis, &c. 


' FOSS, or Foss A, in anatomy, a kind of 
cavity in a bone, with a large aperture, 


but no exit or perforation. 


Foss is particularly uſed for the cavity. 


or indenture, in the back part of the 

n 1 

Fossa magna, "the interior cavity, or rima 
magna, of the pudendum muliebre, 
Bartholin calls it foſſa navicularis. This 
cavity appears, upon opening the labia; 


it has the caruncule myrtiformis in the 


middle of it. See the article CAR ud cu- 
LE MVR TITOR MESS. f 
Foss, in fortification, a hollow place, com- 
monly full of water, lying between the 
ſcarp and counterſcarp, below the ram- 
part; and turning round a fortified place 
or a poſt, that is to he defended, See the 
article , Thy 
Fossa, in our antient cyſtoms, was uſed 
_ to ſignify a ditch full of water, wherein 
women, convicted of felony, were drown - 
ed. See the article Fugca. 7 8 
Foss-waY, one of the four principal 
highways of England, that antiently led 


\ 


g à ditch 


. threugh the 1 to be 


made by the Romans, ha 


yin 
ppono ne ſide thereof, | 


Fd 
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 FORTY-$HILLING LAND, a certain quan- 
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EOS <<: 
FOSSANO, a town of Piedmont, nine- 
teen miles ſouth-eaſt of Turin. 
FOSSARII, in antiquity; a fort of officers 
in the eaftern church, whoſe buſineſs it 
was to inter the dead. r 
St. Jerom aſſures us, that the rank of 


the foſſarii held the firſt place among 


the clerks : but he is to be underſtood of 
. thoſe clerks only who had the direction 
and intendance of the interment' of the 
devout. Some authors infinuate, that 
the foſſarii were inſtituted in the time of 
the apoſtles. - | Ls 
FOSSATORUM gperatio, fignifies the 
foſs- work; or the ſervice of labonring 


. 


performed by inhabitants, and adjoining, ' 


techants, for the repair and maintenance 
of the ditches round a city or town. The 
contribution towards this work was 
termed Fſagium. | | *& 
FOSSIGNY; a county in the dutchy of 
Savoy. See the article Savor, + 
FOSSIL, in natural , hiſtory, denotes, in 
general, every thing dug out of the earth, 
whether they be natives thereof, as metals, 
tones, ſalts, earths, and other minerals; 
or £xtraneous, repoſited in the bowels of 


the earth by ſome extraordinary means, 


as earthquakes, the deluge, &c. See the 
articles METAL, STONE, Se. 

Native foſſils, according to Dr. Hill, 
are ſubſtances found either. buried in the 


earth, or lying on its ſurface, of a plain 


ſimple ſtructure, and ſhewing no ſigus of 


containing veſſels or circulating juices. 


Theſe are ſubdivided, by the ſame au- 
| thor, 2. Into foſſils naturally and eſſen- 
tially ſimple. Of theſe, ſome are neither 


indammable, nor foluble in water, as 


fimple earths, talcs, fibrariz, gypſum, 


ſelenitæ, cryſtal, and ſpars z others, tho* 


uninflammable, are ſoluble in water, as 
all the ſimple ſalts; and others, on the 


A 


. ©. contrary, are inflammable, but. not fo- 
luble in water, as ſulphur, -auripig- 
mentum, zarnich, amber, amber greaſe, - 
gagates, aſphaltum, ampelites, litban- 


thrax, napththa, and piſſaſphalta. 2. The 


ſecond general ſubdiviſion of foſſils com- 


prebends all ſueh as are naturally com- 
pound, but unmetallic, Of theſe, ſome 
are neither inflammable, nor loluble in 
water, as compound earths, ſtones, ſep- 
tariæ, ſiderochita, ſcrupi, - ſemi-pellucid 
gems, lithidia, cenifſale, and pellucid 


gems z others are ſoluble in water, but 


not inflammable, as all the metallic ſalts z 


yritz, and phlogonia. 3. The third 
P 3F, phlog 3 — 


* p & e r alt ' h 
\ on — 2 — Oh ——— — 
ra 7 : —_ 
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and, laftly, ſome. are inflammable, bot 
© © Dok ſoluble in water, as the marcaſites, 
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general diviſion of foſſils com- 

hends all the metallic ones; which are 
— naturally hard, . heavy, 
and fuſible in fire. Of theſe, ſome are 
perfectly metallic, as being malleable 
when pure; ſuch are gold, lead, filver, 
c r, iron, and tin: others are imper- 
feltly metallic, as not being malleable 
even in their pureſt ſtate, ſuch are anti- 


' -mony, biſmuth, cobalt, zinc, and quick- 
- filver, or mercury. Of all which ſub- 


ſtances the reader will find a particular 
deſcription under their reſpective heads, 


EAR TU, TALC, FIBRA AIK, GrP- 
2 SUM, Fe. * 


Extraneous ſoſſils are bodies of the ve- 


| _ or animal kingdoms accidefttally 


uried in the earth. Of the vegetable 
kingdom, there are principally three 
kinds, trees or parts of them, herbaceous 


plants, and corals; and of the animal 


land animals, 


kingdom there are four kinds, ſea-ſhells, 
the teeth or bony palates and bones of 
fiſhes, complete fiſhes, and the bones of 
See. the articles TREE, 


Wood, PLaNT, SHELL, Sc. 


As to the reaſon why theſe extraneous - 


foſſils come to be lodged in the bowels 


- of the earth, the common opinion is, 


the univerſal] deluge. 


that this great change was effected by 
See DELUGE, 


FOSSOMBRONE, a city and hiſhop's ſee 
of Italy, ten miles ſouth-eaſt of Urbino. 


FOTHER, or FoboEx, in mining. See 


the article FODDER, 


FOVEA coadis, in anatomy, the pit of 


the heart, or rather of the ſtomach. 


...  FOUGADEF, or Foucasss, in the art of 


* 


war, a little mine, about eight or ten 
Feet wide, and ten or twelve deep, dug 


under ſome work or poſt, which is in 
danger of falling into the enemies hands; 
and charged with ſacks of powder, co- 
vered with ſtones, earth, and whatever 


elſe can make great deſtruction. It is ſet 
on fire like other mines, with a ſauciſſe. 


FOUGIERES, a town' of Britany, in 


France, thirty-five miles ſouth eaſt of St. 
Malo, | 


i FOUL, or Fouls, in the ſea-Janguage, is 


uſed when a ſhip has been Jong untrim- 
med, ſo that the graſs-weeds, or bar- 
nacles grow to her ſides under water, A 


rope is alſo foul when it is either tangled 
mim itſelf, or hipdered by angther, ſo that 


x 


it cannot run, or be over-hawled. 

OPL imports, alſo, the running of one 
ſhip againſt another, 
ſemttimes by the yjolence of the wind, 


— . — 


of others coming in, 


Foul WATER, 


This happens 


FS. A ated * 5 
3 n 9 
5 
8 0 


* 1 9 
a of 
FOU » 


people on board, to ſhips in the ſame 
convoy, and to fhips in port. by means 
The, damages 
occaſioned by running foul, are of the 
nature of thoſe in which both parties 
muſt bear a part. They are uſually 
made half to fall upon tbe ſufferer, and 
half upon the veſſel which did the injury: 
but in caſes where it is evidently the fault 
of the maſter of the veſſel, he alone is to 
bear the damage, os Re 

A ſhip is ſaid to make 
foul water, when being under ſail, ſhe 
comes into ſuch ſhoal-water, that tho” 
her keel do not touch the ground} yet it 


comes ſo near it, that the motion of the 
water under her, raiſes the mud from 


the bottom. 


FOULNESS, in ſurgery, à term applied to 


wounds, where the fleſh is putrid, ſun- 


gous, black or livid. Wounds muſt be 


well cleanſed before. any attempts are 
made to heal them. For which iu 
tion the antients uſed honey, but the 
moderns apply a digeſtive ointment made 
of turpentine diſſolved in the yo!k of an 
18. and aſterwards mixed with honey 
of roſes; hut where this is not found 
ſtrong enough for the purpoſe, they ſub+ 
ſtitute the egyptian ointment, mixed 
either with ſpirit of wine, or with the 
common digeſtive. To theſe digeſtive 


ointments, a ſmall quantity of aloes or 


myrrh may be added, and where more 
ſtrength is required, g.ſmall quantity of 
red precipitate. 'The uſe of lime-water 
as a detergent is alſo known to be very 
beneficial, eſpecially if-there be added 
to every pint of it, twenty or thirty 

rains of ſublimate, which from its 
8 efficacy is called by the ſurgeons 
py edenic-water, Applications 4 this 

ind are to be continued till the wound 
is intirely clean, and then it is to be 
healed with the common digeſlives. See 
the article Wound. 


FOUMART, a name uſed in ſome parts 


of the kingdom for the muſtela, ox weaſel. 
See the article MUsTELA, © 


FOUNDATION; in architecture, is that 


part of a building which is under ground. 


Bee the article BUILDING. 
Foundation, called by Daviler, Fonda- 
tion, is the coffer or bed dug below the 


level of the ground to raiſe a building 
upon, in which ſenſe the foundation 


either goes to the whole area of the 
| byilding, as when there are to be e 
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cellars, We, or it is drawn in trenc 
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The foundation, Fondement, according to 


_ the fame author, is properly ſo much of 
the maſonry as reaches as high as the 
ſui face of the ground, and oug 
to be proportioned to the load or weight 
of the building 
Sometimes the foundation is maſſive, 
ond continued under the whole building, 
as in the antique arches and aqueducts, 


always 


that it is to bear. 


and ſome amphitheatres; but it is more 
uſually in ſpaces or intervals, either to 


avoid expence, or becauſe the vacuities 


are at too great a diſtance, in which 


latter caſe they make uſe of inſulated 


- op bound together by arches. . 


alladio allows a fixth 2 of the height 
of the whole building 


or under-digging, unleſs there be cellars 


. under-ground, in which caſe he would 
have it ſomewhat lower, and as to thick - 


neſs, double the width of a wall is no 


rule. Palladio alſo lays down ſeve- 


ral rules to know if the earth be firm 
enough for the foundation, by obſerva- 
tions from the digging of wells, and the 
like; but the beſt way to diſcover the 
nature of the ſoil is to try it with an 
iron-crow, or elſe with a borer, ſuch as 
is uſed by well-diggers. | 

Foundations are either natural or arti- 
ficial. Natural as when we build upon 


a rock, or very ſolid earth, in which caſe 


we need not ſeek for any further ſtrength- 
ening ; for theſe, without digging, or 


other artificial helps, are of themlelves 


fit to uphold the greateſt buildings. But 
if the ground be ſandy, or maiſhy,-or 
haye lately been dug, recourſe muſt be 
had to art. If the ground be ſandy or 
marſhy, you muſt dig till you find ſound 
1 is that which re- 
quires moſt labour in cutting, and when 


wet, does not diſſolve into dirt, If the 


earth. to be built upon is very ſoft, as in 
moor iſh grounds, lay good, pieces of oak 
whoſe length muſt be about the breadth 
of the -trench, or two feet longer than 
the breadth of the wall, acroſs the foun- 
dation, about two feet aſunder, and 


being well rammed down, lay long 
planks upon them, pinning. or ſpiking 


down each plank to the pieces of oak 
on which it lies. But if the groupd be 
very bad, let piles of oak of a diameter? 
about one twelfth' part of their length be 


drove down to reach the good ground, 


duc placed 28 cloſe as one can Hand by 


ans when only walls are to be raiſed. 


or the hollowing 
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another; then ſpike down long planks 


upon them. And it muſt not be forgot 
to place the piles not only under the obt- 


er walls, but alſo under the inner walls 


that divide the building; for if theſe 


ſhould fink, it would make the outer 
wall crack, and fo ruin the whole build- 


ing. If the ground be faulty here and 
there, let arches be turned over the faulty 
places, which. will diſcharge them of the 
weight. As to the rules neceſſary to be 
obſerved in the ſubſtructĩon or artificial 


part of the foundation, they are theſe, 
„2. That the bottom of the trench be 
made exactly level. 2. That the loweſt 
ledge or row be all of ſtone (the broadet 
the ud, laid cloſe together. 3. Phat 
the breadth of the ground - work be at 
leaſt double that of the wall to be raiſed 
on it. However, the breadth may be 


regulated according to the goodneſs of 


| the ground, and the weiglſt of the in- 
- tended edifice. _ 4. That the foundation 
be made to diminiſh as it riſes, taking 


care, however, that it do {þ equally on 


both ſides. 5. That you ought never 
to build on the ruins of an. old founda- 
tion, unleſs well aſſured of its depth and 
ſtrength to bear the ſuperſtructure. 6. 


And laftly, The ſtones in a foundation 
ſhould be laid as they naturally lie in the 


quarry, a precept r obſerved by 
Fo. 


all good archit cauſe they find the 
ſtones are ſubje& to cleave. that way of 


the grain that lay horizontally in the 
. quarry. In ſome places, buildings near a 


the water are founded on ſacks of wool, 
laid like matraſſes, which being well preſ- 


ſed and greaſy, will never give way, nor 


- 


rot in the water. 


Foundation of Bridges is laid after different 
manners. The firſt is by encloſing all 


round the ſpace of ground you would 


build upon, by dams made with piles ſet 
deep in the ground in double rows, well 


ſtrengthened and bound together with 


vacant ſpaces between 'them with chalk 


es, if 


4 


_ crols pieces and cords, and filling the 


. 


is done by laying the foundation on 
rate - work, rafts of ſtout oak well boves 
1 e= 


or other earthy matter. This being done, 
the water muſt be emptied out, and the 
foundation dug according to the quality 
of the ground, driving down vil 5 
it be neceſſary, upon which the walls of 
the foundation muſt be laid. But this 
© method is only practicable in building on 
ſuch rivers, where the water is neither 
very rapid, nor very deep. The fecond 
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together, and made faſt at the ſurface of 


the water with cables or machines, and 
building upon them large 


uarters of 
ſtone, cramped together, and joined with 
ood mortar, or cement, and afterwards 
tting them deſcend ſoftly by theſe cables 


and machines perpendicularly to the 


bottom of the water, This was the me- 
mod praftifed in laying the foundation 


of Weſtminſter · Bridge, the grating be- 


ing made at the bottom of a frame called 
by the French Caiſſon, the ſides of which 
were ſo contrived, that tliey might be 
taken off, after a pier was finiſhed. 
The third is by drawing off all, or the 

reateſt part of the water of the river 
into ſome other place; and this was done 
at London - Bridge, if we could believe 
Stow, who alleges, that during the 
time of building, the river was turned 
from Batterſea to Rotherhith : but this 
is not warranted, See further on this 


ſubject in Belidor's Archit. Hydraulique, 


Livre iv. ch. 11, and 12. 


FounDATION denotes alſo a donation: or 


legacy either in money or lands, for the 
maintenance and 2 of ſome com» 
munity, hoſpital, ſchool, lecture, &c. 


FounDATION is alſo uſed figuratively for 
- © the eftabliſhment of a city, empire, or 
the like. 

FOUNDAY, in metallurgy, a term uſed 


by the workers at the iron-mines in many 


.counties of England, for the ſpace of 


fix days, in which time they contrive to 
make a determinate quantity of iron; ſo 
that they count their work by theſe. foun · 
days, or weeks, 


FOUNDER, in a general ſenſe, the perſon 


who lays a foundation, or endows a 
church, ſchool, religious-houſe, or other 
charitable inſtitut on. The founder of a 


church may preſerve to himſelf the right 


of patronage, or preſentation to the liv- 


ing. | 
FovnDes, alſo implies, an artiſt who caſts 


metals, in various forms, for different 
uſes, as guns, bells, ſtatues, printing 
characters, candleſticks, buckles, &c. 


whence they are denominated gun-foun- 


ders, bell founders, figure-founders, 
Tetter-founders, founders of ſmall works, 
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times occalioned by 


FOU | 
ſaid to founder, when by 1 


nary leak, or by a great ſea breaking 


in upon her, ſhe is ſo filled with water, 


that ſhe cannot be freed,of it; fo that 
ſhe can neither veer nor ſteer, but lie like 
a log ; and not being able to ſwim along, 


will at laſt ſink. - 
FOUNDERING, in the manege, a diſorder 


in horſes, whereof there are two kinds, 

VIZ. in the feet and in the cheſt. a 
Foundering in the feet is an univerſal 
rheumatiſm, or defluxion of humours 
upon the finews of a horſe's feet, which 
cauſes ſo great a ſtiffneſs in the hoofs, 
that the horſe has no ſenſe nor feeling of 


This diſorder ariſes from hard riding; 


from great heats and colds; and is ſome- 
atering a horſe 
when he is very hot, by which means, as 
the farriers term it, his greaſe is melted 
within him; alſo by wearing too firait 
a ſhoe, or travelling upon hard ground. 

The general methods of curing this di- 


ſtemper are, firſt to pare all the horſe's 
ſoles ſo thin, that you may ſee the quick : 


then bleed him well at every toe; ſtop 


the vein with tallow and rofin ; and hav- 


ing tacked hollow ſhoes on his feet, 
ſtop them with bran, tar, and tallow, as 
boiling hot as may be; and this renew 
once in two days for a week together, 
after which let him have good exerciſe, 
Sc. or, after he is pared thin, and let 
blood at his toes, ſtop his feet with cow's 
dung, kitchen-fee, tar, and ſoot, boiled to- 
_ gether, and poured boiling-hot into them. 


Foundering in the cheſt may proceed 


from crudities in the ſtomach, or otber 
infirmities, obſtructing the paſſages of 
the lungs; and may be ee by 
the horſe's not being able to bow his 
joints; and being once laid, he cannot 
riſe again; his legs ſwell, &c. 5 
As a particular remedy for cheſt · found- 
ering, take five or fix penny worth of 
oil of peter, and mingle it with an equal 
quantity of ale, or beer: then rub this 
mixture with your hand on the part 
affected; and cauſe a red hot fire-ſhovel 
to be held before it during the applica- 
tion. 


Sc. See the article FOUNDERY. FOUNDERY, or FovunDsr, the art of 
FounDER, in glaſs-making, a term ap- caſting all ſorts of metals into different 

Lads wage to the green glaſs, and is the forms, It likewiſe ſignifies the work- 
on there, who in the ſame office in houſe, or ſmeiting-hut, wherein theſe 


per 
the white-glaſs making is called concia · 
tor, Ste the article CONCIATOR, 


FOUNDER, in the ſea-Janguage, A ſhip is 


operations are performed. 
FouxDERY of ſmall-works, or cafting in 
ſand, The ſand uſed for caſting _ 
F Works, 


/ 
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g works, is, at firſt, of a pretty ſoft, yel- 


"Jowiſh, and clammy nature: but it be- 


ing neceſſary to ſtrew charcoal duſt in 
the mould, it at length becomes of a 
| © quite black colour, This ſand is worked 


over and over, on a board, with a roller, 


and a fort of knife ; being placed over 
a trough to receive it, after it is by theſe 
means ſufficiently prepared. _ 

This done, they take a wooden board 
of a length and breadth proportional to 
the things to be caſt, and putting a ledge 


round it, they fill it with ſand, a little 
moiſtened, to make it duly cohere. Then 


they take either wood or metal models 
of what they intend to caſt, and apply 


into the ſand, as to Jeave their impreſſion 
there. Along the middle of the mould 
is laid half a ſmall braſs- cylinder, as the 


chief canal for the metal to run through, 


when melted, into the models, or pat- 
| terns; and from this chief canal are 
placed ſeveral others, which extend to 


each model or pattern placed in the 


frame. "After this frame is finiſhed, 
they take out the patterns, by firſt looſen- 
iyg them all round, that the ſand may 
not give way 5 

Then they proceed to work the other 


half of the mould with the ſame patterns 


in juſt ſuch another frame, only that it 


bas pins, which, entering into holes 


that correſpond to it in the other, make 


the two cavities of the pattern fall ex- 


actly on each other. 


The frame thus moulded, is carried to 


the melter, who, after extending the chief 
canal of the counterport, and adding the 
er oſs canals to the ſeveral models in both, 


and ſtrewing mill duſt over them, dries 


| = in, a kind of oven for that pur - 
ole, | 25 


th parts of the mould being dry, they 


are joined together by means of the pins; 


and to prevent their giving way, by rea- 
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| raiſe a proper fence to reſiſt 


; 
round the top of the crucible, When 
the metal is melted, the workman pours 
it through the chief canal of each mould, 
which conveys it to every diſtin@ pattern. 
See the articles FLUX and FB. 
When the moulds are cooliſh, the frames 


are unſcrewed, or unwedged, and the eaſt 


work taken out of the ſand, which fand 
1 worked oyer again for other caſt- 
ngs. 4 1 


OUNDERY " of ſatues. The caſfing of 


ſtatues depends on the due preparation of 


the pit, the core, the wax, the outer 


mould, the inferior furnace to melt off 


the wax, and the upper to fuſe the metal. 
The pit is a hole dug ina dry place ſome- 
them ſo to the mould, and preſs them 


thing deeper than the intended figure, 
and made according to the prominence of 
certain parts thereof. The infide of the 


| pit is commonly linen with ſtone, or 


rick ; or when the figure is very large, 
they ſometimes work on the S. le: 


e impulſon 
of the metted metall. 
The inner mould, or core, is a_rnde 


_ maſs to which is given the intended atti- 


tade and contours, It is raiſed on an 
iron-grate, ſtrong enough to ſuſtain it, 


and is ſtrengthened within by ſeveral oy 


bars of iron, It is generally made either 
of potter's clay, mixed with. hair, and 
horſe-dung ; or of plaſter of Paris mixed 
with brick-duſt. The uſe of the core is to 


ſupport the wax, the ſhell, ang telly the 


weight of the metal, The iron-bars and 
the core are taken out of the braſs. figure 


through an aperture leſt in it for thatpur- 


ſe, Which is ſoldered up afterwards. It 


is neceſſary to leave ſome of the iron · Hare 
of the core, that contribute to the ſteadi- 
neſs of the projecting part within the 
braſs figure. | We N 
The wax is a e of the in- ' 
tended ſtatue. 


If it be a piece of ſeulp- 
ture, the wax ſhould be all of the fculp- 
tor's own hand, who uſually forms it on 
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al fon of the melted metal paſſing through the core; though it may be wrought ſe- 
ig the chief cylindrical canal, they are parately in cavities, moulded on a model, 1 — 
— frrewed or wedged up like a kind of a and afterwards arranged on the ribs = 
al We. 5 F £ oO of irqn over the grate; filling the vacant "! 
. While the moulds are thus preparing, ſpace in the middle with liquid plaſter "ey 
the metal is fufing in a crucible of a ſize and brick-duſt, whereby the inner core is i N 
of proportionate to the quantity of metal in- proportioned as the ſculptor carries on the Thb 
1 tended to be caſt. * 1 en ne tt. et ae _ 
ke Some of theſe-ſmall work founder's fur- When the wax, which is the intended = a 
ele aces. are like a ſmith's forge; others thickneſs of the metal is finiſhed, they 1 0 
| Rand a few feet under-ground for the fill ſmall waxen tubes perpendicular to it nn 
bes more eaſily and ſafely taking out a from top to bottom, to ſerye. both as " 
9 | weighty pot of wetal; Which is done by canals tor the conveyance of the. metal 1 
52 . Means of a Circular tongs that grape to all parts of the Work and as vent- " 
5 | | $59 Ig | holes, | 
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holes, to give paſſage to the air, which 


. when the hot metal came to encom- 
fs it. / 
e work, being brought thus far, muſt 


be covered with its ſhell, which is a kind 


of cruſt laid over the wax, and which 
being of a ſoft matter, eaſily receives 


the impreſſion of every part, which is 


afterwards communicated to the metal 
upon its taking the place of the wax, 
between the ſhell and the mould. The 
matter of this outer mould is varied ac- 
cording 'as different layers. are applied. 
The firſt is generally a compoſition of 
clay, ad old white  crucibles well 
ground and ſifted, and mixed up with 
Vater, to the conſiſtence of a colour fit 


for painting: accordingly they apply it 


_ with a pencil, laying it ſeven or eight 
times over, Ad ſetting it dry between 
 whiles. For the ſecond impreſſion, they 


add horſe-dung and natural earth to 


. the former compoſition. The third im- 
on is only horſe-dung and earth. 
ly, the ſhell: is finiſhed by laying on 


ſevetal more impreſſions of this laſt mat- 


- ter, made very thick with the band. 

The ſhell, thus finiſhed, is ſecured by 
ſeveral iron - girts, bound round it, at 
about half à foot diſtance from each 
_-- other, and faflened at the bottom to the 


grate under the ſtatue, and at top to a 


Circle of iron where they all terminate. 

If the ſtatue be ſo big that it would not 

de eaſy to move the moulds with ſafety, 
they muſt be wrought on the ſpot where 
jt is to be caſt, This is performed two 


under ground, much bigger than the 


mould to be made therein, and its inſide 


lined with walls of free-ſtone, or brick. 
At the bottom is made a hole of the 
ſame materials with a kind of furnace, 
© having its aperture outwards: in this is 
nm fire made to dry the mould, and after- 
Wards melt the wax, Over this furnace 
is placed the grate, and upon this the 
mould, Sc. formed as above. Laſtly, 
at one of the edges of the ſquare pit, is 
made another large ſurnace to melt the 
metal. In the other way, it is ſufficient 


to work the mould above ground, but 


with the like precaution of a furnace and 
grate underneath. When finiſhed, four 
walls are to be run around it, and by the 
fide thereof, a maſlive made for a melt- 
ing furnace. For the reſt, the method 
is the ſame in both. The mould bein 
finiſhed, and incloſed as deſeri 
8 2 4 
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would otherwiſe occaſion great diſorder, 


meaſures being 


to run the metal out at. 


mould filled in an inſtant, 
the work in relation to the caſting part; 


it with chiſſels, gt. 0 
FounDERY or BELLs, The metal, it is 
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whether under ground or above it, a 
moderate fire is lighted in tlie ju: nace 
under it, and the whole covered with 
planks, that the wax may melt gently 
down, and run out at pipes contrived 
for that purpoſe, at the foot of the 
mould, which are afterwards, exactly 
cloſed with earth, ſo ſoon as the wax is 
carried off. This done, the hole is filled 
up with bricks thrown in it at random, 
and the fire in the furnace augmented, 


till ſuch time as both the bricks and 
mould become red hot. 


After this, the 
fire being extinguiſhed, and every thing 
cold again, they take out the bricks and 
fill up their place with earth, moiſtened, 
and a little beaten to the top of the 
2 by Nate Wor it the more 
rm and ſteady.) eſe arator 

0 taken, 3 
nothing but to melt the metal, and run 
it into the mould. This is the office of 
the furnace above deſcribed, which is 


commonly made in the form of an oven 


with three apertures, one to put in the 
wood, another for a vent, and a third 
rom this laſt 
aperture, which is kept very cloſe, while 
the metal is in fuſion, a {mall tube is laid, 
whereby the melted metal is conveyed 
into a large earthen baſon, - over the 
mould, into the bottom. of which all the 
big branches of the jets, or caſts, which 
are to convey the metal into all the parts 
of the-mould, are inſerted. _ 

Theſe caſts, or jets, aze all terminated 


With a kind of plugs, which are kept 
cloſe, that, upon opening the furnace, 
Ways: in the firſt a ſquare hole is dug 


the braſs, which guſhes out with violence, 
my; enter any of them, till the 
baſon be full enough of matter to run 


into them all at once. Upon which oc- 


caſion, they pull out the plugs, which 
are long iron-rods with a head at one 
end, capable of filling the whole diameter 
of each tube, The whole of the fur- 


naee is opened with a long piece of iron 


fitted at the end of each youes and the 
is completes 


the reſt being the ſculptor's or carver's 
bofineſs, who taking the figure out of 
the mould, and earth, wherewith it 1s 


| encompaſſed, ſaws off the jets with which 


it appears covered over, and repairs 


to be obſerved, is different for belle, from 


what it is for ſtatues z there being no 
un in the ſtatue · metal? but there is a = 


5 ameter fifteen times the thickneſs of the courſes of equal height upon a lay of . 
| brim, and twalve times the height. plain earth. At the laying each brick, nn 
| There are two kinds of ' preparations, they bring near it the branch of the 3 
ö wiz. the ſimple and the relative: the compaſſes, on which the curve. of whe | 
| former are thoſe proportions only that are core is ſhaped, fo as that there may re- . 
= between the ſeveral parts of a bell, to ren- main between it and the curve the diſ- = ö 
r der ãt ſonorous; the relative proportions tance of a line, to. be aſterwards filled =_ 
| eſtabliſh a requiſite harmony between ſe=« up with layers of cement. The work 4 | 
| veral bells. 5 ; | is continued to the top, only leaving an 4 i 
. The particulars neceſſary for making opening for the coals to bake the core. 3 
; the mould of a bell, are, 1. The earth: This work is covered with à layer of 2 ] 
1 the moſt coheſive is the beſt: it muſt be cement, made of earth and horſe-dung, = 
; well ground and ſifted, to prevent any on which they move the compäſſes of = 
chinks, 2. Btick-ſtone; which muſt conſtruction, to make it of an. even | 
; be uſed for the mine, mould, or core, ſmoothnels every where. , ., N 
t and for the furnace. 3. Horſe dung, The firſt layer being finiſhed, they pue i 
, hair, and hemp, mixed with the earth, to the fire to the core, by filling it half 3h 
A render the cement more binding. 4 The With coals, through an opening that is ko 
4 wax for inſcriptions, coats of arms, Sc. kept mut, during the baking, with a 1 
1 5. The tallow equally mixed with the cake of earth, that bas been ſeparately | Bi 
* wax, in order to puta flight lay of it up- baked. The firſt fire conſumes the take, 1 
h on the outer mould, before any letters are and the fire is left in the core half, or, Wi 
e applied to it. 6. The coals to dry the ſometimes, a whole day : the firſt layer hd 
C mould. 3 being thoroughly dry, they cover it with ho 
„ For making the mould, they have a a ſecond, third, and fourth; each being 15 
* ſcaffold conſiſting of four boards, ranged ſmoothed by the board of the compaſſes, 1 25 
5 upon treſſels. Upon this, they carry the and thoroughly dried before they proceed : g 
* earth, groſsly diluted, to mix it with to another. ' J 
5 horſe· dung, beating the whole with a large The core being completed, they take 1 
ſpatula. NY ie compalles to pieces, with intent to 3 
f The compaſſes of eonſtruction is the chief cut off the thickneſs of the model, and i 
4 inſtrument for making the mould, which the compaſſes are immediately put in -* 
| conſiſt of two different legs, joined by a their place, to begin a ſecond piece of = 
os third piece. And laſt of all, the foun- the mould. It confifts of a mixture of 1 
fo ders ſhelves, on which are the engray- earth and hair, applied with the band 4 
* ings of the letters, cartridges, coats of on the core, in ſeveral cakes that cloſe 9 
a ta, OS had AIR : together. This work is finiſhed by ſe- & 
ug They firſt dig a hole, of a ſufficient vera layers of a thinner cement of the - 
1 depth to contain the mould of the bell, ſame matter, ſmoothed by the compaſſes, Y ſj 
"Tl: 7 93G. e and : E 
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and ſometimes. more, in the bell - metal. 


See the article Bert. . 

The dimenſions of the core, and the 
wax, for bells, if a ring of bells eſpeci- 
Ally, are not. ] 


eft to chance, but muſt 


be meaſured on à ſcale, or diapaſon, 
. which gives the height, aperture, and 
thickneſs neceſſary for the ſeveral tones 
required. See the article DIAPASON. 
It is on the wax that the feveral mould- 
ings and other ornaments are formed to 
be repreſented in relievo, on the outſide 


of the bell. ; | . 
The buſineſs of bell · foundery is redu · 


cible to three particulars. x. The pro- 


the mould; and, 3. The melting of the 


portion of a bell. 2. The forming of 


metal. 


The proportions of our bells differ much 
from thoſe of the Chineſe: in ours the 


modern proportions are to make the di- 


- mill ſtone. 
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together with the caſe, or cannon,. un- 
der ground; and” about fix inches lower | 
"than the terreplain, where the work is 
performed. The bole muſt be wide 
enough for a free paſſage between the 


' mould and walls of the hole; or between 


.one mould and another, when ſeveral 
bells are tobe caſt, At the center of Me 
hole is a ſtake erected, that is ſtrong- 


ly faſtened in the ground, This ſup- 
ports an iron-peg, on which the pivot 
of the ſecond branch of the compaſles 
turns, The ſtake is encompaſſed with 


a ſolid brick-work, perfe ly round, 


about half a foot high, and of the pro- 


poſed bell's diameter, This they call a wy 
The parts of the mould are 
the core, the model of the bell, and the 


ſhell. When the outer ſurface of the cofe 
is formed, they begin to raiſe the core, 
' which is made of bricks that are laid in 


4 2 WY”. 22 
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and N dried, before another is 


laid on, The firſt layer of the model is a 
mixture of wax and greaſe ſpread over 


the whole, After which are applied the 
inſcriprions, coats of arms, &c. beſmear- 
ed with a pencil dipped in a veſſel of wax 


in a chaffing-dith ; this is done for every 


letter. Before the ſhell is begun, the 
eompaſſes are taken to pieces, to cut off 
all the wood that fil's the place of the 
thickneſs to be given to the ſhell, 

The fiſt layer is the ſame earth with the 
reſt, fiſted very fine; whilſt it is temper- 
ing in water, it is mixed with cow's hair, 
to make it cohere. The whole being a 
thin cullis, is gently poured on the mo- 
del, that fills exactly all the ſinuoſities of 


the figures, Sc. and this is repeated till , 


the whole is two lines thick over the mo- 
del. When this layer is thoroughly dried, 
they cover it with a ſecond of the ſame 
matter, but ſomething thicker : when this 
_ ſecond layer becomes of ſome conſiſtence, 
they apply the compaſſes again, and light 
à fire in the core, ſo as to melt off the wax 
of the inſcriptions, Sc. 13 
Aſter this, they go on with other layers 


of the ſnell, by means of the compaſſes. 


Here they add to the cow's hair a quan- 
tity of hemp, ſpread upon the layers, and 
afſterwards ſmoothed by the board of the 

compaſſes. The thickneſs of the fhell 
- comes to four or five inches lower than 


the mill · ſtone before obſerved, and ſur- 


rounds it quite cloſe, which prevents the 
. extravaſation of the metal. The wax 
mould be taken out before the melting of 

the metal. 5 we 

'The ear of the bell requires a ſeparate 
work, which is done during the drying of 

the ſeveral incruſtations of the cement, 

Jt has ſeven rings, the ſeventh is called 
_ _ the bridge, and unites the others, being 


a perpendicular ſupport to ſtrengthen the 


curves, It has an aperture at the top, to 
admit a large iron-peg, bent at the bot- 
,tom; and this is introduced into two 
holes in the beam, faſtened with two 
_ ſtrong iron-keys, There are models made 


of the rings, with maſſes of beaten earth, 


that are dried in the fire, in order to have 
the hollow of them. Theſe rings are 


gently preſſed upon a layer of earth and 


_ cow?s hair, one half of its depth; and 
then taken out, without breaking the 


[1326] 


Upon the open p 


ear, they range 


v 2 n 


L 
. 
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hollow of the bridge, and bake them all, 

to unite them 1 hel] 1 
ace left for the ceals ta 


be put in, are placed the rings that conſti- 


tute the ear, They firſt put into this open 
place the iron-ring to ſupport the clapper 
of the bell; then they make a round cake 
of clay, to fill up the diameter of the 


thickneſs of the core, This cake, after 
baking, is clapped upon the opening, and 
ſoldered with a thin "mortar ſpread over 
it, which binds the cover cloſe to the 

core. b | 

The hollow of the model is filled with 
an earth, ſufficiently moiſt, to fix on the 
place, which is ſtrewed, at ſeyeral times, 
upon the cover of the core; and they 


beat it gently with a peſtle, to a proper 
height; and a workman ſmooths the 


earth at top with a wooden trowel dipped 


in water, 


Upon this cover, to be taken off after- 
wards, they aſſemble the hollows of the 
rings, When every thing is in its pro- 
per place, they ſtrengthen the outſides of 


- the hollows with mortar, in order to bind 


them with the bridge, and keep them 
ſteady at the bottom, by means of a cake 
of the ſame mortar, which fills up the 
whole aperture of the ſhell, This they 
let dry, that it may be removed without 
breaking. To make room for the metal 
they pull off the hollows of the rings, 
through which the metal is to paſs, be- 
fore it enters into the vacuity of the 
mould. The ſhell being unloaded of its 
under the mill- ſtone five 
or ſix pieces of wood, about two feet 
long, and thick enough to reach almoſt 


the lower part of the ſhell; between theſe 
and the mould they drive in wooden 
. wedges with a mallet, to ſhake the ſhell of 


he model whereon it reſts, ſo as to be 
pulled vp, and got out of the pit. 
When this and the wax are removeg, 
they break the model and the layer of 
earth; through which the metal muſt run, 
from the hollow of the rings, between 
the bell and the core. They ſmoke the 
inſide of the ſhel}, by burning ſtraw un- 


der it, that helps to ſmooth the ſurface of 


the bell. Then they put the ſhell in the 
place, ſo as to leave the fame interval be- 
tween that and the core; and before the 
þollows of the rings or the cap are put 


mould. This operation is repeated twelve 
times for twelve half-moulds, that two 

dz and two united may make the hollows of 

the fx rings: the tame they do for the 

' e „ „„ e 

_ | ns 


on again, they add twa vents, that are 
united to the rings, and to each other, by 
3 maſs of baked cement. After which 
they put on this maſs of the cap, the 
wed” z- F Aa® 8 tk fd * ; rip 57 
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ringe, and the vent, over the ſhell, and find the exact meaſure of the body o be 

ſioblder it with thin cement, which is dried caſt. e,, ou ang 

© / gradually by covering it with burning Next they prepare the matrix, which is 

- '"roals, Then they fill up the pit with of braſs or copper, an inch and # half 
earth, heating it ſtrongly all the time, long, and of a proportionable thiekneſs 
round the mould. | io the ſize of the letter it is to contain. In 6 | 

Phe furnace bas a place for the fire, and this metal is ſunk the face of the letter, 1 

aganother for the metal. The fie-place by kſtriking the letter-punch the depth of 
bas a large chimngy with a ſpacious aſi- an n. After this, the ſides and face of 

bole. The furnace which contains the the mateice are juſtified, and cleared, with 
metal, is vaulted, whoſe! bottom is made files, of all bunchings that have been 

of earth, rammed down; the reſt is built made by ſmking the punch. end 

with brick. It has four apertures; the - Then it is brought to the furnace, which 

firſt, through which the flame reverbe- ; is built upright of brick with four ſquare 

rates; the ſecond is cloſed with a ſtopple ſides, and a ſtone at top, in which» is a 

that is opened for the metal to run; the hole for the pan to ſtand in. They have 
others are to ſeparate the droſs, or ſcoriæk, ſeveral of theſe furnaces. See the article 
of the metal by wooden rakes : through FURNACE, | . , 147 T7 

. theſe laſt apertures paſſes the thick ſmoke, ' © Printing-lctters are made of lead, hard- _—_ 

The ground of the furnace is built flop- ened with iron or ſtub-nails. To make 

ing, for the metal to run down. the iron run, they mingle an equal weight 
 F@UNDERY of great guns and mortar pieces, of antimony, beaten ſmall in an iron 
Tbe method of calting theſe pieces is mortar, and ſtub- nails together. They 
little different from that of bells: they charge a proper number of earthen pots, 
dure run maſſy, without any core, being that bear the fire, with the two ingredi- 
determined by the hollow of the ſh-I1]; ents, as full as they can hold, and melt 
and chey are afterwards bored with a it in an open furnace, built for that pur- 

ſſtteel trepan, that is worked either bß pers See the article FTCuÄ . 

bhorſes, or a water- mill. : When it bubbles, the iron is then melted, 

For the metal, parts, proportions, &c. but it evaporates very much. This meli- 


of theſe pieces, ſee CAN No. ed compoſt is ladled into an jiron- pot, 1 
Letter FounDERY, or Caſting of printing + wherein is melted lead, that is fixed on a 
letters. The firſt thing requibte is 10 furnace cloſe to the former, th of melted _ 
| prepare good ſleel- punches, on the face iron to 25 Ib of lead ; this they incorpa» -- ö 
1 0 of which is drawn the exact ſhape of the rate according to art. 58 it 
ö letter with pen and ink, if the letter be The caſter taking the pan off the ſtone, 5 
- large, or with a' ſmooth blunted point of and having kindled a good fire, he ſets M 
ü a needle, if (mall; and then, with pro- the pan in again, and metal in it to melt. _— 
t per gravers, the cutter digs deep between If it be a ſmallrbodied letter, or a thin nn 
e the ſtrokes, letting the maiks ſtand on letter with great bodies, that he intends ; j 
n tie punch; the work of hollowing be- to caſt, his metal muſt be very hot, and = 
f ing generally regulated by the depth of ſometimes red hot, to make the letter mn 
e the counter · punch: then he files the out- come. Then taking a ladle, of which 
| . | Hde, till it is fit for the matrice. be has ſeveral forts, that will hold as _— 
, They have a mould to juſtify the matrices much as will make the letter and break, 8 
bf by, which conſiſts of an upper and under be lays it at they hole where the flame = 
Ny part, both which are alike, except the burſts out; then he ties a thin leather, " 
en ſtool and/ fpring behind, and a ſmall + - cut wich its narrow end againſt the face, in 
he | rgundiſh wire in the upper part, for to the leather groove of the matricey by | 
Ne making the nick in the ſhank of the let- whipping a brown thread twice about tie 1 4 
of ter. Theſe two parts are exaRly fitted leather groove, and faſtening thethiead an 
he ioto each other, being a male and fe- with a knot, - Then be puts both pieces nn 
e- male gage, to llide backwards and for- of the mould tegeber and the mattice 
he Wards. See, the article Gacg. iato the matriéercheek ; and places the 1 
put Then they juſtify the moulid, by caſting foot ; of; the 'matrice on the ſtool of the * 
are about twenty ſamples of letters, which : mould, afd' the broad end of the leather F f 
by are ſet in -a-compoſing-ftick, | with ithe * onithe wood of the upper haft of the 9 
ich nicks towards the right hand; and com- mould, but not tight up, leſt it hinder | 9 
the | E every way with the pattern- the foot of the matrice from ſinking cloſs | 1 
855 letters, (et dp in che lame manner, they po vpon the ſtool, in a train of work, 1 
i N 2 | = = 
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' Afterwards laying a little voſin on the up- and then is ready to caſt another letters , 
per part of the mould, and having his ss before, and likewiſe the whole number 
eaſting-ladle hot, he, with the bolling - in that matrix. Ne 
„ide, melts qhe ron and preſſes the broad ; Then, boys, commonly employed ſor this 
end of the leather hard down on the wood purpoſe, ſeparate. the breaks from the 
and ſofaftens it thereto, Now he comes ſhanks, and rub. them on a ſtone, and 
to caſting, when placing the under half afterwards a man cuts them all of at even 
df the mould in his left hand, with the beigbt, which finiſhes the fount for the 
bock of Jag forward; he holds thezends uſe of the printer, See the next article. 
bol its wood between the lower part of the A workman will ordinarily (caſt 3000 of 
ball of his thumb and his three binder -- theſe letters in a day, The perſection of 
fingers; then he lays the upper half of letters thus caſt, conſiſts in their being 
© the mould upon the under half, ſo as the all ſeverally ſquare and ſtraight on every 
male gages may fall into the female; ſide; and all generally of the me height, 
und, at the ſame time, the foot of the and evenly 'lined, without ſtooping one 
matrice places itſelf upon the ſtool, and way or other; neither too big in the foot, 
-\_ elaſping his left hand thumb ſtrongly over nor the head; well grooved, ſo as the 
the upper half, he nimbly catches hold two extremes of the foot contain half the 
dl the bow or ſpring, with his right band body of the letter; and well ground, 
- - © fingers at the top of it, and his thumb barbed, and ſeraped, with a ſenſible'notch, 
under it, and places the point of it againſt Sc. See the article PRINTING, e. 
the middle of the notch in the'backhde of FOUNT, or Foxr, among printers, a ſet 
the matrice, preſſing it forwerds as well or quantity of letters, and all the appen- 
towards the mould; as downwards; by dages belonging theretog as numeral tha- 
the ſhoulder of the notch, cloſe upon the raters, quadrates; poipts, Ge. caſt by a 
7 ſtoolh while at the ſame time with his | Netter-founder;' and forced, PFounts are 
binder fingers, as aforeſaid, he draws the laxge or ſmall, acvording to the demand 
under halt of the mould towards the ball of the printer, who orders them by the 
of his chumb, and thruſts; dy the ball of hundred weight, or by meets. When 
bis thumb, the upper part towards his a printer orders a fount of five hundred, 
fingers, that botli the regiſters of the he means that the faunt, conſiſting of 
mould may preſs againſt both ſides of the letters; points, paces, quadvates, Cc. 
matrice, and his thumb and fingers preſs - fhall weigh zo ., When he demands 
both ſides of the mould cloſe together, a fount of ten theets,' it ig underſtocd, 
Then he takes che handle of his ladle in © that with that ſount he alf be able to 
„His right band, and with the ball of it compoſe ten ſheete or twenty forms, 
: gives rwotor Ihre ſtrokes obtwards upon without being obliged to diſtribute. The 
the ſu face of the melted metal, to elear (founder takes his meaſures aceordingly; 
it ſof the ſcumz then be takes np the he reckons 120 I. fer à ſheet, including 
ladle full, and having the mould in the the quadrates, Cc, or 60 tb. for a form, 
leſt hand, turns his left fide a little from which is only half a ſheet: not that 
2" the furnace; and brings the geat of his the ſheet always wejghs 130 15. or the 
ladle to the month of the mould; and form 60th. an the contrary; it varies ac- 
turns the upper part of his right hand to- cording to the ſite of the form; beſides, 
"wards him, to pour the metal into it, it is always ſuppoſed that there are let - 
While, at the ſame” inſtant; he puts the ters left in the caſes; As therefore every 
BY mould in his left and forwards, io re- | ſheet does not comprehend the ſame num- 
teive the metal with a ſtrong ſhake; not ber ef letters, nor the ſame ſort of let- 
Du into the bodies of the mould, but, ters, we muſt obſerve, that, as in every 
While the metaf is yet hot, into the very language ſome ſounds recur more fre- 
habe af the matrice, : to.neceive its perfect quently than others, ſome letters will be 
orm there as well as in the\fhank, Then in much more uſes and oſtener repeated 
be takes the upper half of the mould off, than others, and conſequently their tells 
by placing his right thumb on the end of or caſes ſhould: be better ſtored than thoſe 
ate wood next his left thumb, and his of the letters which do not recur ſo fre · 
:5bws middle fingers at the other end of the quently : thus, a'fount does not contain 
+iwapd: he toſſes the letter, break undall, an equal number of a and i or ef „ 
zotallt upon a ſheet of waſte paper, lad and x, Cc. the! letter founders have 
a bench, a little deyond his left hand; -- thersfore a liſt or nriff, or, as the French 
„ 1o ien ai ee nd ee een ed; 5 Nu e a; Wh, 7? 19 all 
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„%% T 
call it, à police, by which Fe regulate hole, it will be greater in 2 fmall hole 
the proportions between the diffe 2 
of characters that compoſe a fount; ad dy 
it is evident that this tariff will vary in 
different languages, but will remain, the 


o 
oF, 
. 


ſame for all fonts of characters employed ‚ the Ma- 
in the ſame language. | meter ſimply 3 or, a hole with twice the | | 


FOUNTAIN, vont, in philoſophy, a ſpring 
or ſource of water riſiog out of the earth. 
Among the antients, fountains were held 
ſacred, and even worſhipped as a kind of 
divinities. For the phænomena, theory, 
and origin of fountains or fprivgs, ſee the 
article SPRING. | 
FouNnTaAin, or Artificial FouNTaiN, in 
hydraulics, called allo a jet d'eau, is a 
contrivance'by which water is violently 
ſpouted upwards. 0 
The theory of fountains, in regard to the 
action of the ſeveral parts of a fluid up- fluids move every way, the particles will 
on eac . depends on the Wenn | 
principles, It has been ſhewn, vnd 
the article FLU3D, that water coming 
from a reſervoir, as AB C D (plate CCL. 
ns 1.) through. the pipe EF G H, will 
tiſe from the loweſt part, G, to the ſame 
altitude H, in the part G H, as is upon 
a level with the ſurface of the water AB, 
in the reſervoirk and alſo, that it thus roſe 
from the point G, by a force of prefſure 
proportional to the altitude of the water | 
Tn the reſeryoir, which, is equal to the al- little, that ihe r water may not bear 
titude GH, Now it is very evident that upon the rifing ſtream 3 for the jet will 
the tube GH itſelf can contribute no- then play hi ber, but be leſs, beaunful. 
ming towards the waters riſing in it; on If the hole of me adjutage G be leſs than 
me contrary it rather impedes the aſcent, | a quaiter of an inch in diameter, the free s 
by the friftipn it occaſions to the particles _ of the'attraQion of coheſion wilt” extend  - 9 
which move againſt the internal ſurface © | itſelf through the body of the Jet at the _ 
thereof,” Therefore, if the part GH be hole, and greatly obſtiuet its aſcents. 
taken away, the water would riſe to the whence all jets of larger fountains, ſuch bp | 
ſame height H, excepting ſo far as it is as are in gentlemen's gardens, dogbt ta. -- 
obſtructed by other concurring incidents; exceed a quarter of an inch in diameter, | 
for in all fountains the height GT is 


* and that in proportion .to the heigüt of 
ſomewhat'lefs than G H, the height of the reſervoir. e 3 


the tube for the following reaſons: 1. * And one thing mate is ,neceff ry to be 
The air's refiftance is an obſtruction to Known, that the jet may playth _—_ 
the jet, and diminiſhes its height; and "poſſible, viz. that ihe part of the con- 
ſince we know that the reſiſtante of fluids © duit pipe at the adjutage, does not turn 
is proportional to the ſquares of the velo-. up at right angles, but with a genffe eaſy 
ty, and the deficiency ofthe height H I curve; that is, not as at &, but as at 
is proportional to the reſiſtance; there- © L, where the jet plays to a greater height 
fore a jet tht plays with à double velo- at K: the upright part ar G dirpatly 
city, will have that deficiency four times refifts ih water coming fröm F, Wiktreas 
as great 3'and with three times the velo- the curve at L cavſts: the impalte” af the 
city, nine times as great, and ſo on, water againſt it to be oblique ; and there - 
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2. The ſecond impediment is the fric- 


ton againſt the ſides of the hole, and the 


adjutage at G; and ſinte this is in pro- 
_ Portion'to che quantity of ſurface in the 


fore, a leſs part of its momentum will be 
deſtroyed, and conſequenitly.the greater 
remaining force will throw the jet the 
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A Table of the height to which jets wil! 


ww]: ets = # $154 
riſe, in feet and decimal parts, from 58 8 Diametes Diameter | 
. © | reſervoirs on an height of five feet to IE &|of thead-|.,%* te 
an hundred and fifty feet. 2% jutages. pipes of * 
— — — — 12 ; conduit. i 
Feet. Inch. Tnch; 11 
5s [tio 
10] toi] 2 
151 + 2 5 
ao | + 2 . 
as | +} AS cl 
30 ! to 3 3 0r3 4 
40 4141 
8 SO I 1 | 5 
34,936 554,93 60 | 1 5 + 
7043 5,7465 5,66 30 1 6 4 
36,55/67,56,39 100 | 14orl}].7 or 8 
3.28068 57712 wm . | 
— — ee? Here the jet is ſuppoſed to be within ro6 
39575071059 28 or 150 yards of the reſervoir; but if the 
40,5372 60,00 condvit-pipe much exceeds this length, 
1531 73060 71 it muſt be of a larger diameter than what 
Mts a is here aſſigned : thus, for jets from 3 of 


842, 97461, 42 
42, 87/7562, 13 
+365176]62,84 
44+4217 7163, 54|130; 97,99 
45,1978 64,4 140103,97 
45,9667964,94 150107, 87 


an inch, to thoſe of an inch, and from 
reſervoirs from 40 to go feet beight, if 
the diſtance be trom 150 yards to t of 
a mile, the diameter of the pipe ſhould 
be of 6 inches; from I of a mile to 2 


* q 


— 


From what has been ſaid upon the ſecond 


cauſe aſſigned for the obſtruftion the jet 
meets with in riſing to the height of the 
reſervoir, which is the ſrictjon againſt the 
ſides of the whole and the adjutage, it 


appears, ceteris paribus, that the hole in 


the adjutage ought to be made in a thin 


plate of brafs, and not through the bore 


of a tube of 2 length, becauſe of the 
quantity of ſurface in ſuch an adjutage- 


miles it muſt be of 7 inches; and from 2 

| * 7 * — 1 | | miles to 5, it muſt be 8 inches diameter 
202 , a ſame i i 

1 — for the ſame jets, If it be required to keep 


any number of jets playing, whoſe ad- 
jutages are given in diameter by one com- 


mon conduit- pipe, we mult find the dia- 


meter of an achutage ene all the 
given ones : thus, if there be four adju- 


tages of + of an inch each, then the 
ſquare of 4 is $,, which multiplied by 
the number of adjutages 4, makes 32, 


the ſquare root of which is & g the 
diameter of the adjutage, <qual to all the 


four ſmall ones. A pipe of conduit of 


paiece which mut greatly retard the jet, 
Aud diminiſh the height. | 
If the conduit-pipe E FG be not of a 
proper ſize to ſupply water as faſt as it 
can be expended at the adjutage G, the 
jet will likewiſe be checked, and it will 
not riſe to the full height. To aſcertain 
the proportion of the conduit-pipe to the 
© © bore of the adjutage, is ſhewn by the fol- 
flowing table, made by Mr, Mariotte, 
Dr. Deſaguliers, and others, who, by 
various experiments, found that if the 
- . reſervoir be 5 feet high, a conduit pipe 
11 inch diameter will admit a hole in 
the adjutage from } of an inch to 4 of au 
...- Inch; and lo on, as in the following tables 


10 inches diameter will ſupply all ihe 
Jets, as being a little more than fix times 
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vill deſcribe arches of different magni- 
"tudes, tending different ways. 4 

Or thus: ſuppoſe the vertical tube A B 
(ibid, n? 3.) to be ſtopped at top, as at 


A; and" inſtead of pipes, or jets, let i 
de only perforated with little holes a 


round, or only half its ſyrface ; then will 


the water ſpout forth in all directions 


through the little apertures, to a diſtance 
proportioned to the height of the fall of 
the water, | 


A ball, A, if its weight be not too 


| heavy, being laid in the bottom of the 
baſon B (ibid. n? 4.) will be 
taken up in the ſtream, and ſuſtained at 
a conſiderable height, as A; alternately 
vihrating, or playing up and down, pro- 
. vided the tube B C, through which the 
water riſes, be exactly perpendicular to 
the horizon. 131 
The ball may be made of a thin plate of 
braſs, or any other light metal; but as 
its figure of a ball contributes nothing to 


„ (r$gb]- 
Jarly, and that through L, H, N, P, O, 


FO XTt 


taining water, will, by means of its elaf- 


ticity, cauſe the water to ſpout out thre* _ 


an adjutage to an height proportionable 


_ «to the ſpring of the condenſed air: Upon 


* 


this principle the following fountain AB 
(ibid. v 7.) depends, where the air is 
condenſed at the top of the water by /a 
ſyringe, 'and the air and water retained 


by the cock at C, fo that the fountain 


cannot play till you open the cock; then 


the water ſtrongly preſſed by the con- 


denſed air at 8 8, goes through the pipe | 


o, and the adjutage 5, with great force, 


in jets of ſeveral figures, according to 


the ſpoming-pipes, put on at 6. 


As here the air is compreſſed by a Fringe, : 


in the fountain (ibid. no 8.) the air he- 


- 


its reciprocal riſe and fall, any other 


body, not too heavy, may be ſubſtitut- 
ed in place thereof. As it is neceſſary 
that the body ſuſtained by the jet, ſhould 
keep the ſame preciſe perpendicular on its 
deſcent and riſe, ſince otherwiſe it would 
miſs the ſtream, ſuch a fountain ſhould 
be played in a place free from wind. 
A fountain may be made to fpout water 
in manner of a ſhower, by fitting a ſphe- 
rical or Jenticular head A B (ibid. nꝰ 5.) 
made of a plate of metal, and perforated 


— 


ing only compreſſed by the concealed fall 
of water, makes a jet, which, ſeen för 
a while, is looked on as a perpetual mo- 
jon by the ignorant. who think that the 
ame water that fell from the jet, riſes 


Again. A x 

The boxes CF, and D X, being 
cloſe, you ſee only the baſon AB W, 
with a hole at W, into which the water, 
ſpouting out at B, falls; but that water 


going down the hole W, does not come 


up again at W, but runs down through 


. the pipe WX. into the hox DX, from 


whence it drives out the air thro' the 8. 
cending pipe VZ, into the cavity of the 
box C E, where, preſſing upon the water 


that is in it, it forces it out through the 


at top with a great number of little holes; 


for the water, riſing with a certain velo- 
city towards A B, will there be divided 
in innumerable little threads, and after- 
wards be broke and diſperſed into ſmall 
drops. b | 
A fountain may be made to ſpread the 
water in form of a cloth, by ſoldering 
two ſpherical ſegments C and D (ibid. 
n* 6.) fo cloſe together as to be almoſt 
touching one another, with a ſcrew E, 
to contract or amplify the interſtice, or 
. chink, at. pleaſure; then this ſpherical 
bead being fitted upon the tube, the wa- 
- ter ſpouting through the chink, will ex- 


pand itſe!f in manner af a cloth, | 
The theory of fountains, with regard to 


he action of air upon water by condenſa- 
don and rarefaction, may be ſufficiently 
under ſtood from what has been delivered 
under the articles FLUID, A, ENGINE, 
CoxnpensaTiOn, RAREFACTION, and 
ELASTICITY,; whence it appears, that 


Fongen{ed air ipjeQed into any veſſel pon: 


ſpouting-pipe O B, as long at there is 
any water in CE; ſo that this whole | 


play is only while the water contained in 
CE, having ſpovted out, falls down © -: 
through the pipe WX, into the cavity + 


DX. The force of the jet is propor- 
tionable to the height of the pipe WX, 
or of the boxes CE and DV, above one 
another. The height of the water mea- 
ſured from the baſon A B W, to the fur- 


face of the water in the lower box DVX 


is always equal to ho height meaſured 


from the top of the jet to the ſurface 


of the water in the middle cavity at 
CE, Now fince the ſurface CE is al 
ways falling, and the water DV is al- 
ways riſing, the height of the jet myſt 
continually decreaſe, till it is ſhorter by 


the heighth of the depth of the cavity 


CE, which is emptving, added to the 
depth 'of the cavity DY, which is al- 
ways filling, and when the jet is fallen ſo 
low, it immediately gives over, | 

The way to- prepare this fountain for 


playing. is as follows: firſt, pour in wa- 
der at W, till you have filled the cavity 


DXY;. 


x 


DXY chen turn the fountain over, and 
the water will run from the cavity DX Y 
Into the cavity CE, which you will know 
0 be full when the water runs out at B, 
beld down; ſet the fountain up again, 
and pour in about a. pint of water into 
the baſon AB W, and ſo ſoon as it has 
filled the pipe WX, the fountain will 
play, and continue ſo long as there is 


Any water in CE, Vou may then pour 


back the water left in the baſon AB W, 
. Into any veſſel, and invert the fountain; 

„ © which being ſet ppright again, will be 
et a playing by putting back the water 

pouted out into ABW. 

— A. fountain, which, when it has done 
ſpouting, may be turned up like an hour- 
glaſs, is made as follows : provide two 
. veſſels, AF H and BDG (ib. n“ 9.) 

of a capacity proportionable to the time 
the fountain is required to play without 

turning up, and placed at fo much the 
ter diſtance from each other as the 
water is required to ſpout the higher: 
the water contained in the cavity AF H, 
runs down the curve pipe CDE, and ſpouts 
up through the jet E, by the preſſure of 
the column of water C D ; but unleſs the 
pipe G F, was open at G, to let the air 
run up to F, and preſs at the top of the 
ſurface of the water in the cavity A, the 
water would not run down and ſpout out 
at E: there is ſuch another pipe as G 
K, belonging to the cavity B, through 
which the water of the jet is received into 
the baſon, ſupplies the cavity B, whilſt 
the fountain ftands on the end B; but 
when the fountain is inverted, it ſup- 
plies B with air, to let the water de- 
ſcend in the diredtion G HI, I becom- 
ing the ſpouting-pipe, Wherefore, by 

- turning the machine upſide down, the 
water ſpouts up through the cock at G, 
and the veſſel AHC, will be the re- 
ſervoir. Hence, if the veſſels AF H 

nd DK B contain juſt as much water 
| = will be ſpouted up in an hour's time, 

- we ſhall have a ſpouting clepſydra, 
which may be graduated or divided into 

.-- quarters, minutes, Cc. See the article 

LEPSYDRA, 93 | 

The fountain (plate CVI. no 1.) is up- 

on the ſame principle, and of the ſame 
kind with ne $, plate CV. but having 

double the number of pipes and concealed 

. cavities, it plays as high again® Ne 2, 

muſt be examined, to lee its cavities and 


2 where the baſon is A, and the 


* 


our cavities B, C, D, and E, from which 


he u from üs pige G, Heu du 
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cavity C, through the pipe a, ſo as to 
make it +4 ſtronger. than the 
air; then che water which falling in the 


end of the deſcending 
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to double the height of the fountain; 
the air at E, which drives it, being dou- 


bly condenſed. The water going down 


the pipe 2. (ſuppoſe it three feet long) 


condenſes the air that gpes up into the 


com mon 


pipe 3, from C to D, is capable by the 
height of its fall, to condenſe the ait at 


E. ſo as to make it 18 ſtronger, being 


puſhed at C by air already condenſed in- 
to 18 leſs ſpaces cauſes the air at E to 


be condenſed twice as much; that is, to 
| be 4 ftronger than the common air, ſo 
that it will make the water at G ſpont 


out with twice the force, and go to twice 
the byight that it would do, if the fun- 
tain had been of the make of ng. pl. 
CV. The way to prepare this fountain 
for playing, is to turn it upfide down, 
and taking out the plugs g, h, to fill the 
two cavitigs C and E, and having ſhut 
the holes again, ſet the fountain upright, 
and pour ſome water into the baſon A, 
and the jet will play out at G. | 

Another way of making artificial foun- 
tains, is by the rarefaction of the air, 


inthe manner following : AB and CD 


(ibid. n® 3.) are two pipes fixed to a 
braſs head C, to ſcrew into a glaſs-veſſel 
E which having a little water in it, is 
Inverted, till the pipes are ſcrewed on; 
then reverting it ſuddenly, fo as to put A 


the lower end cf the ſpouting-pipe A B, 


into a jar of water A; and the lower 
pipe C D, into a 
receiving veſſel D, the water will ſpout 
up fiom the jar A, into the tall glaſs 
vefſe] E, from which it will go down at 
the orifice C, through the deſcending 


pipe CD, into the veſſel D, till the wa- 


ter is ont of A (making a fountain in 


Ez), and has emptied itſelf into D. 


Ihe reaſon of the play in this fountain is 


this: the pipe C D being 2 feet 9 inches 
long, lets down a column of water which 


rarifies the air 34 part in the veſſel E, 


Where it preſſes againſt the water ſpout- 
ing at B, with 22 | 
Wster is puſhed vp the hole A, by the 


4 leſs force than the 


reſſure of the common air on the water 
in the veſſel A; ſo that the water ſpouts 
up into E (when the air is 1arifed ;;) 
with the difference of the preſſure of the 


atmoſphere, and the aforeſaid rarified 
air; that is, of 33 to 23. This would 


raiſe the water 2 feet g inches, — the 
D of the pipe A, ches, being 
4 N * 279 geting, 
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the adjytage I, will ſhut the valve v. 


where A B is the driving leg, and CD but preſſing on the baſon D u H, it will 


A fountain that begins to play upon the 


g out, may de contrived. as follows: 
provide two cylindrical veſſels A B and 


ſticks, H, Sc. and to the hollow cover 


CD (ibid. ns 4.) connect them by tubes 


- 


2 at both ends K L, F B, Sc. fo that 
the 


air may deſcend out of the higher into 


the lower; to theſe tubes ſolder candle. 


of the lower veſſel CF, fit a little tube 


or jet FE; furniſhed with a cock G, 
and reaching almoſt to the bottom of the 


may be poured into CD. Then upon 
lighting the candles H, &c. the air in 


the contiguous tubes becoming rarefied 


thereby, the water will begin to ſpout 
through EF, 


There are many other artificial fountains _ 


made upon theſe principles; but what 
are explained may be ſufficient, when we 


have added to it the deſcription of one 


uſh up the water, which has been played 
in the day time through the valve u, an 


_ lighting of candles, and ceaſes when they pipe « HG into the globe, ſo as to fill 


it up again to the ſame height that the . 
water was at firſt, and the next ſun-ſhine 
will cauſe the fountain to play again, Tc. 
The uſe of the cock is to keep the foun- 
tain from playing till the time of day . 
that you think proper. . A ſmall jet will 
play fix or eight hours, If the globe 


ſet. for the latitude of the place, and 


rectified before it be fixed, with the hour 
lines or meridians drawn upon it, the 


veſſel. In G let there be an aperture hours marked and the countries painted 
furniſhed with a ſcrew whereby water 


as in the common globe, it will be a 
good dial ; the fun ſhining upon the ſame- 
places in this globe, as it does upon the 
the earth itſelf. TL 
FOUNTAIN YEN. See the article Pw. 
FOUR corners, in the manege. To 
work upon the tour- corners, is to divide 
(in imagination) the volt, or round, in- 
to four quarters s when a horſe has made 
a round or-two, either at trot or gallop, 


invented by Dr. Deſaguliers io play by , be is ſaid to have made the four-corners. 


heat of the ſun, which alſo ſerves for a 


dial at the ſame time. 


the ſpring of the air, increaſed by the FOURCHEEE, or FouRCHy, in heraldry, - 


an appellation given to acroſs forked at 
the ends. See plate CVI. fig. 2. 


GNS (ibid. ne g.) is a hollow globe FOURCHER, or FOURCKHING, in law, 


— 


ſupported a 
ſtanding on a frame with four legs A, B, 
C, Cc. which have between them, at the 


of thin coppers ok is inches in diameter, 
y a 


bottom, a large baſon of two feet dia- Ses the article FER. 3 bs 


- 


meter. Along the leg C comes a con- FOURTH; in muſic, one of the harmoni- 8 
cealed pipe, going from G, the bottgm 


of the inſide of the globe, which pipe 


pipe u I, to make a jet at I. The ſhort 
pipe Ia going to the bottom of the ba- 


ſmall inverted baſon, 


ſon, has a valve at V, under the hori- 


zontal part Ha, and another valve at V, 


articles ConcorD and INTERVAL... 
comes along H V to join in an upright It is called fourth, as containing four Eg 


ſignifies the delaying ,or putting off an 

action, which might have been brought 
. to a determination in a ſhorter time, 
FOURCHETTE,otFzr DE FOUCHETTE, 


cal intervals, called concords. See the 


ſounds or terms between its extremes, 
and three intervals ; or as being the fourth 
in order of the natural or diatonic ſcale, 

from the fundamental. The antients 


above the (aid horizontal pipe, under the called it diateſſaron, and ſpeak of it as the 
cock at K. The north pole N, has a principal concord, on whole diviſions all 


the globe with water, Things thus pre- 


ſerew to open an hole, whiereby to fill the reſt depend; but the moderns, fo ſar 


from allowing it ſuch perfeRions,. find it 


pared, and the globe half filled with wa- one of the moſt imperſect, and even diſ- 
der, let the machine be ſet in a garden; 


and the heat of the ſub rarefying the air, 


ds it beats the copper, the air will preſs 


i 
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hard upon the water, which coming 


down the Pipe 'GCAVI, will lift up 
7 


the valve 


7 


pute whether it ought to be received! 


among the number of concords at all. 
It conliſts in the mixture of two ſounds 
in the ratio of 4: 3; that is, of two 


ſounds produced by two cords, whoſe | 


-th Ii but ſhurhe valves; and lengths, Ce. are in that proportion 
the cock being open, ſpout out at I, and Dimini/bed FOURTH. ' See DivinighgDs 8" 
continue to-do ſo for a long time, if the Superfluaus FOURTH, a Wiſcord e 1 


ſun 'ſhines,” At night, as the air con- of two tones major and one minor, calle 
. 3 8 „ es 8 F wt $* 8 5 2 Ii 


r 
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N deducted, . jet will only riſe 2 feet. denſes again, the outward air preſſing 
This may | 
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alſo triton : it is compoſed of the ratios 
k 27 : 20, and 4: f. See Disco. 
* FourTH-RATE, Sce the article RATE, 
FOWEY, a borough town of Cornwall, 
. which ſends two members to parliament : 
weſt long. 5, and north lat. 30 2600. 
'FOWL, among zoologiſts, denotes the 
larger ſorts of birds, whether domeſtic 
or wild: ſoch are geeſe, pheaſants, par- 
* tridges, turkey, ducks, Sc. See the ar- 
ticles Goos, PRSASAN T, &c, | 
Tame fowl make a neceſſary part of the 
ſtock of a country farm. See the article 
 PoULTRY. | 
Fowls are again diſtinguiſhed into two 
kinds, viz. land and water fowl; theſe 
laſt being ſo called, from their living much 
in and about water: alſo into thoſe which 
are accounted game, and thoſe which are 
not. S$-e the article Game. * . 
 FOWLING, the art of catching birds by 
. , means of nets, bird-lime, decoys, and 
other devices. See the articles NET, 
BiRD-LIME, Sc. | 


 FowLiNG is allo uſed for the purſuing and 


taking birds with hawks, more properly 
called falconry. See FALCONRY, 
; + FOWLING-PIECE, a light gun for ſhooting 
birds. That piece is always reckoned 
beſt which has the longeſt barrel, from 
54 to 6 ſest,, with a moderate bore ; tho? 
every fowler ſhould have them of differ- 
ent ſizes, ſaitable to the game he deſigns 
to kill. 


of an equal bigneſs from one end to the 


other ; which may be proved, by putting 


in a piece of paſtcboard, cut of the exact 


ö E muſt be ſomewhat above the touch- 


down a little powder ; this will prevent 
otherwiſe be apt to do. As to the locks, 
work, whoſe ſprings muſt be neither: too 


to be well hardened, and pliable to go 
down to the pan with a quick motion, 


with the wind, not againſt it; and ra- 
ther fdewiye, or behind the fowl, than 
full in their faces, Obſerve alſoto chooſe 


+ mand, that they may not dare to ſtir till 


Care to have yur mf under pobd com- 
: you give the word, 


— * * * 
* ; 


Wes _ JYEage87. - 


The barrel ſhould be well po- 
„ liſhed and ſmooth within, and the bore 


roundneſs of the top? for if this goes 
. down without ſtops or ſlipping, you may 
conclude the bore good. The bridge- 


ole, and ought to have a notch to let 


- - Chooſe ſuch as are well filed with true 


ſtrong nor too weak. The hammer ought 


In ſhooting, obſerve'to do it, if poſſible, 


tte moſt convenient ſhelter you can find, 
as a hedge, bank, tree, or the like, Take 


or ging four . 
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piece: for ſome ill-taught dogs will, 
vpon only the _ of the cock, preſently 
ruſh forward, and ſpoil you” ſport, If 
you have not ſhelter enough, you. muſt 
creep upon your hands and knees, or 
even make uſe of a ſtalking-horſe, 
FOX, wulpes, in zoology, an animal of the 
dog-kind, which much reſembles the 
common dog in form, and is of the ſize 
of a ſpaniel ; it is chiefly diſtinguiſhed by 
its long and ftraight tail, with the tip 
white. See the articles Canis and Doc. 
he fox is a natire of moſt northern 
countries, That of Siberia, is about the 
ſize of the common kind; but its head 
is larger, and its tail not only larger and 
more buſhy, but all of one colour. See 
plate CVII. he. 1. ; 
A fox in the firſt year is called a cub; 
in the ſecond, a fox; and afterwards an 
old fox. It is a beaſt of chace, uſually 
very prejudicial to the huſbandman, by 
taking, away and deſtroying his lambs, 
geele, poultry, Sc. The Common way 
to catch him is by gins; which being 
baited, and a train made by drawing 
raw fleſh acroſs in his uſual paths or 
haonts to the gin, it proves an induce- 
ment to bring him to the place of de- 
ſtruction. They are alſo taken with 
grey-hounds, hounds, terriers, and nets. 
It is a commendable exerciſe to hunt gheſe 
_ miſchievous beaſts, the nature of which 
in many reſpe&s is like that of wolves, 
See the Brig HUNTING. Wh 
Fox - oV, digitalis, in botany, See the 
article DiGiTaLIS, - "IMP 
FOY, or br. Fer, a town of Guienne, 
in Franc-, thirty-two miles eaſt of Bour- 
deaux, it is fityated under the meridian 
of Londoh, in 44 50“, north lat. 


FOYLING/or Lend, the fame with fal- - 


lowing it. See the article FALLOw1XG, 
footſteps of a ſtag on graſs or leaves. 
'FRACHES, in glaſs-making, flat iron- 
pans, wherein the new- made veſſels are 
ut, to heremoved gradually from the fire. 
See the article GLass, | | 
- FRACTION, in arithmetic and algebra, 
is a part oi paris of ſomething conſidered 
as an unite or integer. | . 
Fractions are diſtinguiſhed into vulgar 
or common, and ſexageſimal and de- 
cimal. See the articles SEXAGESIMALS 
and DECIMAL... 1 
Vulgar fractions, called alſo _ ſimply 
. fraQtions, conſiſt of two. parts or quan- 
tities, one wrote over the other, with 
line between them. Th — 
„ above 


— 


 FoyLiNG, among ſportſmen, denotes the 
the piece from recoiliog, which it would | 


; e quantity placed 


2 S es. gn gg th ges nager 


48 / * 
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above the line is called the numerator of 


the fraction 3 and the quantity, placed 


under the Tine, the denominator. See 
the articles NUMERATOR and DRNO- 
MIN a Tron. | 


Thus, 7 expreſſes che quotient of dd 67 


vided by 33 and 2 is the numerator, and 


3 the denominator, If the numerator of 


a fraftion is equal to its denominator, 
then the fraction is equal to unity: Thus 


— 


Ft, and — or are likewiſe equal to 


unity. If the numerator is greater than 


the denominator, then the fraction js 
reater than unit. In both theſe caſes, 
ze fraction is called improper, But if 
the numerator is leſs than the denomi - 


nator, then the fraction is leſs than unit, 


and is called proper. Thus 5 is an im- 
proper fraction, but 4 or 4 are proper 
fractions. A mixt quantity is that 
whereof one part is a integer, and 


the other a fraction; as 34, 55, and 


2 
a+, See the articles CHARACTER 


and NOTATION. | 

Problem I. To reduce a mixt quantity 
to an improper fraction, multiply the. 
part that is an integer by the denominator 
of the fractional part; and, to the pro- 
duct, add the numerator; then place the 
former denominator under this: ſum, and. 
you will have the improper fraction re- 
quired. "Ae 
Thus, 27, reduced to an improper 
fradion, gives $3 3 for 2 & 5 = 10, and 
10+3= 13, which, divided by the 
former . denominator 5, gives 3.” In 
the ſame manner 4 K, gives $3 and 


b 


a* ab + a* . 
4 gives 0a 
Ky 3d i bd 
a — aK 2 x 5 


, 


K "hd r — ; n 
Problem II. To reduce an improper 
fraction to a mixt quantity, divide the. 
numerator of the fraction by the deno- 


minator, and the quotient ſhall give the 


integral part; and: the remainder, ſet: 
over the denominator, ſhall be the fracti- 


* 0 ab + 2 

onal part. Thus, 13 =ax5 TY 9 
4 | a $a 

aa ax+ 2xx * | 


Kr g 


Problem III. To reduce fractions of 
- different denominations to fra ions of 


> a N _ g 
4 A = 8 1 * 9 5 racer „ C 
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equal value, that ſhall have the fame 5 


denominator; multiply each numerator, . 


taken ſeparately, into all the denomi- 
nators but its-own, and the products ſhall 


and the product ſhall give the common 
denominator. Thus, 2, 2, and 2, are 
reſpeRively equal to 38, 288, and 23, 


4, Þ c : 
and 3 and 7 are reſpeQively. 
acd 22 cch 


12 
5 


7 


Dr 
* | | 
S See SussrTRAcTION. ES 


Problem V. To multiply fractions; let 
their numerators be multiplied into one 
another, to obtain a new numerator, and 


merator and denominator ſo found will 
be the product required. 2 2 
Thus, * 4 1j and & 12 31. 

e 
In the ſame manner, * 7=5— and 


4. ff Ft. ·¹ DR 


A 


If a mixt quantity is to be wultiplied, 


- firſt reduce it to the form of a fraktion 


(by Probl. I.) and if an integer is to 
be multiplied by a fraction, you may re- 


duce it to the form of a fraction, b 


placiog unit under it. Thus, 1 * 12 
45 * HA,, (by Probl. 
9X3 NX $=$3 =63 and, in the 


: bx 4 batbs 
ſame manner, b + xs === 2 * 


4 Leer 
EE . 


give the new numerators : then multiply | 
all the denominators into one another, 


required, "This, 11 1 1 12 5 


1 ind 4 1 ie Ihe 


fame manner, f f eee 


the denominators into one another, to f 
obtain a new denominator; and the nu. 


Problem VI. To divide fractions; Gcft 
multiply the nu merator of e 
1 2 LEES KELL a Lk 


| 
| 
| 
1 
| 


equal "dd 


by its remainder, till “ 


; * 
* h # x 
E 


quotient ; then multiply the denominator 
of the dividend by the numerator of the 
diviſor, and their product will give the 


denominator of the quotient, Thus, 


aJi\ 
a 1435 Na —5 a —2 ab+b* 
a2 — 6% a ( a ab 
Theſe laſt four problems are eaſily de- 


9562164403 285 


and 


monſtrated from the definition of 2 


fraction. 1. It is obvious, that the 
fractions 3 7 „ V reſpectively 
2 . eee, ſince if you 
bdf bdf bdf _ , 
divide a df by bd, the quotient will be 
2 c 3 eb JW 
b' F © b bdf f* 
2. Fractions reduced to the ſame deno · 
minator are added by adding their nu- 
merators and ſubſcribing the common de- 
nominator. 


Thus, * ſor call 52, 


b 


and ” =s, and it will be a= mb, and 


e=nb; and mb+nb=a+c, and m+ x 
= , ann the 


S 2. 


ſame manner, 7 . —— Mmm yg — 


. Again, TX (Su x1 == 


; b 
for bm=a, dn=c; and d ac, 
and mn == mat ie, g N £—E. 4, 


5 b d bd 
. 7 2 or =, gives =; for mb 


Ta, and mbd=ad; nd=c, and ndb 
=cb: therefore 224-4. that is, 
£ 1 | . A | 


 ndb- cb 
—24. * . 
e | 


Problem VII. To find the greateſt com- 
mon mesure of two numbers; that is, 
the greaieſt number that can divide them 


both. without a remainder, Firlt divide 


the. greater number by the leſſer, and if 


there is no remainder, the leſſer number 


is the greateſt common diviſor required. 
If there is a remainder, divide your laft 
divifar,by, that remainder; and thus pro- 
ceed; continually dividing the laſt diviſor 

| is no e- 


| [ 1336 J.. 
by the denominater of the diviſor, and 
the product will be the numerator of the 


* * T 0 . 
of ** * * N 
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RE 
mainder left; and then the laſt diviſor is 


the greateſt common meaſure required. 


Thus, the greateſt common meaſure of 
45 and 63189; and the greateſt com- 
mon meaſure of 256 and 48, is 16, as 
appears from the operation at large. 


45)63(1  48)256(s 
45 ä 
13) 4502 16)48(3 

36 4s 
9)13(2 09 
18 
oo 


Much after the ſame manner, the preat- 
eſt common meaſure of algebraical quan- 
tities is diſcovered ; only the remainders 
that ariſe in the operation are to be di- 
vided by their ſimple diviſors, and the 
quantities are always to be ranged ac- 
cording to the dimenſions of the ſame. 
letter. Thus, to find the greateſt com- 
mon meaſure of a and a*=-2 a b+ 
52, the operation is thus: 


4b 7) a%—2ab+b* (2 5 ts 


. . 


—2 a b+2b* remainder; which 
divided by — 2 6 is reduced to c 
a—b) a*—b* (a+b, 

p a 2, » 2 3 


* 


meaſure required. | 
The ground of this operation is, that 
any quaniity that meaſures the diviſor 
and the remainder (if there is any) mult 
al'o meaſure the dividend ; becauſe the 
dividend is equal to the ſum of the di- 
viſor multiplied into the quotient, and 
of the remainder added together. Thus, 
in the laſt example, a—b meaſures the 
diviſor a*— 5, and the remainder 
—2 a b+2 b*; it muſt therefore likewile. 
meaſure their ſum a*—2 ab +b?. You 
mult obſerve, in this operation, to make 
that the dividend which has the higheſt 
powers of the letter, according to which 
the quantities are ranged. : 

Problem VIII. To reduce any fraction 
to its loweſt terms 1 find the greateſt 
common meaſure of the numerator and 


5 0 0 | 1 * 
| Fherefore, a—b is the greateſt common 


denominator z divide them by that com- 


on meaſure, and place the quotients in 
their room, andiycu ſnall have a ſractien, 
equivalent to the given fraction, expreſ- 
ſed in the loweſt terms, Thus, g is ie- 
duced to ', by dividing the numerator 
and denominator by the greateſt common 
meaſure 3. In the fame manner ; = 
for 224," and g. e 1 


— 
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Tn algebrnicalterms, theoperationisthus : 
25bec 

55 | 

by rejecting the diviſor (as being no- 


75 aS 
125 bæœ 5 


thing) rejecting the letters b c of the di- 


FEN t fi e 
Sc. | Hence it may be farther obſerved, - 


& 


== which is found 


vidend (as being common to numerator 
and denominator) and dividing the co- 
efficients 75 and 125 by their greateſt 
common meaſure 25; the reſult of which 


5722 11a—116 a* — 2ab T5 


a4 a3—ba a*—ba 
2 —b a +2ab+b*— a+db and 
0* — 67 A ＋ hÞ | ie 


; 


When unit is the greateſt common mea- 


ſare of the numbers and quantities, then 


5 * 2 } 
10 In the ſame manner, 525 7 
1 724 — 
15640 34435 22 — 367 


F 


the fraction is already in its loweſt terms. 


74 cannot be reduced lower. It 
ought alio to be remarked, that numbers. 


whoſe pros common meaſure is unit, 


are ſaid to be prime to each other. 
If it is required to reduce a given fraction 


to a fraction equal to it, that ſhall have 
a given denominatorz you muſt mul- 
tiply the numerator by the given de- 
nominator, and divide the product by 
the former denominator; and this quo- - 
tient, ſet over the given denominator, - - 
will be the fraction required, Thus, if it 
were required to reduce 3 to an equal 


fraction, whoſe denominator ſhall be 63 


find the quotient of 2 K 6 = 3 = 4, then 


will + be the fradion required. In the 


ſame manner, 5 is reduced to an equal : 


fraction, which has the denominator c, 


42 
I. 


. 


; for rejeQing e out of both | 


a” 5 $ 4 0 
numerator and denominator, there re- 


% X 


. = 
m Ab 2 
4; 


For the method of reducing . frac- 8 | 
6 


tions to equal decimal ones, ſee 


article 
Decimal. "2 


It is obſervable, that when the laſt figure 
of the denominator of the fraction hap- 


pens to be 1, 3, 7, or 9, then the deci- 
mal parts can never be preciſely " al to 


u 
the given fraction; yet by continuing the 


diviſion, you may approximate to its va- 


lue as near as you pleaſe. Thus 3 = 
666666, Sc. as far as you pleaſe; and, 


in the ſame manner, $=-5714a85714 . 


cident. 


7 + : f q N Fe * _ 
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that theſe | imperfect quotients” return 


again, and circulate without end: in the 


firſt example, the circulation begins im- 


— 


mediately ; but, in the ſecond, it does 


not begin again till the operatiou is con- 

tinued to the ſeventh pſace; when the 
firſt fax "figures are repeated ovet again, 
conſtituting what is called the repetend 
of a decimal fration. | 1 3 0 
Theſe repetends ſometimes alſo happen, 
when other figures, beſides thoſe above- 


mentioned, are the denominater of the 


fraction. Thus 3. 1666666, Cc. ad 
infinitum. Eo WET 40 
RACTURE, in ſurgery, a rupture of a 
bone, or a ſolution of continuity in a 
bone, when it is [cruſhed or broken by 
_ external _ 1 ä 5 em 504 
Fractures gene happen when any 
part of r L e e Mk 
ated, receives à vislent ſhock, either by © 


fall, or a blow with a piece of timber, 


Sc. or by the ſhot of a gun. There are 


| inſtances where this accident has happen- 
ed from an internal diſorder, to wit, from 
- the ſcuryy, a caries, or the venereal diſ- 


eaſe, which have rendered the ſubſtance. 
of a bone ſo brittle, that it has been fre- 
tured without any apparent external ac- 
See Caries, ScurvY; r. 
Fractures are diſtinguiſhed” into ſeteral 
claſſes. Firſt; every fracture is either 
ſimple, that is, when no other parts he- 
ſides the bone are injured, or compound, 


as where there is a wound, a'diflocation; ” 
hemorrhage, inflammation, fever, caries, . - 


or contuſion of the bone ; or where" the 
bone appears to be fractured in ſeveral 


places at the ſame time. Other differ- 


ences ariſe with regard to the ſituation of 
the fraQure ; ſometimes it happens in the 
cranium, ribs, vertebræ; ſometimes in 
the upper or lower limbs; ſometimes in 


the middle of the bone, and ſometimes 


in either of the extremities. | Again, 
ſome fractures are tranſverſe, others ob- 
lique. 


the neighbouring parts, puſhing” quite 


through the muſcvlar fleſh, and common 


integuments j or at leaſt pricking them 
grievouſly,, and bringing on pain, in- 
flammation, tumour, and ſpaſm. Vio- 


In which caſe it frequently hap- 
pens that the points of the bones wound 


lent contuſions alſo may be claſſed under Y 


the head of fractures; for the bones in 


this caſe are frequently broke into ſplin- 


ters, by the falling of any heavy body 


whon the part, or by any violent preſſure. 


o fractures of the bones, we may alſo 
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Fractures of bones bon, 3 I, 

the eye, when the injured part is ap- 
12 than the ſqund 3 or when 
the patient cannot make uſe of it. 2. By 
the touch, when a preternatural inequa- 


lity of the bone may be perceived ; or 
that it bends in a part where nature did 


not intend it ſhould; 3. By the ear, 


_ when upon moving the limb, the cruſh- 


ing of the broken bones may be heard, 


4. We may ſtrongly ſuſpe& a fracture 
of the, part, when it has received a via - 
lent blow. And, 5. It is obſervable that 


the parti are more ſubject to this injury 
in winter than in ſummer. Laſtly, 6. 


Sometimes, porticularly in fractures that 


are made in a tranſverſe. direction, the 
broken parts of the bone will immediate 
Iy, of themſelves, recover their natural 
ſuustian. and leave litile room to ſuſpec᷑t 
the diſorder. 


Great variety of wichen attend a frac- 


tured bone, which differ, 1. With re- 


gard to the injured part, and the nature 
and diſpoſition of the neighbouring parts. 


2, With regard to the manner in which 


fraQures. are made; for obJique fractures, 


and thoſe whoſe; ſplinzers and points, 
wound and vellicate the neighbouring 


parts, are much more painful and dan - 
gerous than tranſverſe fractures. 3. We 


may judge of the miſchief chat is likely 


to attend a fracture, from the number of 


pieces into which the bope is broken. 


d, 4. By obſerving whether the frac- 
— — at the miqdle of the bone, 


or at ity extremities. The principal in- 


conveniencies that attend a fracture are 
theſe : the patient loſes the uſe of the 
limb ; the lower part of the limb will be 
contraſted by the muſcles, which will 
make it appear diſtorted and deformed;  * 
the laceration. of the perioſteum and the 
veſſels of the medulla being in great dan», 
ger of fiſtulz and caries. When the 


nerves are pricked and. irritated, by ſplin- 


texs, the patient ſuffers great pain, con · 
vulſious, inflammations, 77 — and 


if,any veſſels ſuffer preſſute, the common 
conſequences of a contuſion enſue. Somę - 
times, whilkt the bone is uniting, the 


broken parts are ſupplied in too plentiful 


a manner with juices, and the callus is 


farmed irregularly, which occaſions a de- 
farmity of the limb, See CaLLUS, 
In the cure of fractures, the. ſurgeon's 


rincipal care ſhould. be to unite the. | | 
— to which three things are, tog clole to the bottom of the mouth; 
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ticles FissURE, CONTUSION, @&c. 
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neceſſary. /x. That the bone be reſtored 
ty its natural ſituation, which is done 
tending and replacing it, 2. That af- 
tet the hone has recovered its natural fitu- 
ation, it be kept there, by giving it reſt, 


and applying proper bandages. 
di 


| Y 
proper zemedies muſt, be uſed, in order to 
preyent, or remedy . the diſorders. that 


u wy attend this accident. See the ar- 


ticles INFLAMMAT1ON, F EVER, &c. 
When the fractured bones maintain their 


natural ſituation, you are under no ne- 


ceſſity of extending or replacing the limb, 
but of applying a proper bandage ; but. 
when the fractured parts recede from each 
other, ſome degree of extenſion is ne- 
ceſſary. See the article EXTENSION of 
fractured limbs. r 8. 


Sometimes you will be troubled with 
ſplinters of the bone in your way, Which 
render the reduction of the bone very dif- 
ficult. If the ſplinters are free, and have 
na connection with the bone, you muſt 
remove them carefully. When they ad- 
here to the principal parts, you ſhould 
endeavour to replace them with the great- 
eſt exactneſs; and where they cannot be 
reduced: or te- united with the bone, they 
may be removed by a firong pointed 
forceps. If they are concealed under 
the ſkin, you muſt endeavour to reduce 
them to their natural ſituation : if this 
cannot be done, make an incifion through 
the ſkin, and take them out. 5 
The bones being properly replaced, the 
next thing to be done is to ſecure them 
in their ſituation, that they may unite to 
the beſt advantage. 5 

To this end two things are chiefly re- 
quired, 1. To bind it up properly. And, 
2+ To lay the limb in a convenient poſ- 
ture. The apparatus for ſecuring the 
ſituation of the limb is compoſed of ban- 
dages. bolſters, and ſplints, See the ar- 
ticlesBANDAGE, BOLSTER,and SPLINT, 
In-fraRtures. of the lower arm, after you 
have applied your bandage and dreſſings, 


you may ſuſpend it in a ſcarf or ſling, 


which is to bang from the neck: in frac- 
tures, of the leg, you, may reſt the limb 
upon pillows, or in boxes, placing cuſhions 
or pillows under it: theſe machines are 
to be faſtened to the limb with tapes, that 
it. may-remain fixed and immoveable. 


FR AANUM, in anatomy, a term applied 


to ſome membranous ligaments of the 
body. As, 98 8 ; 


* 


FREANUM LIN c, the ligament under 


the tongue, which ſometimes ties it down 


and 


o 
* 
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and then requires to be inciſed; or divided, 
in order. to give this organ its proper and 
free motion. This diforder generally 
ariſes in infants ſoon aſter their birth, ſo 


that they cannot move and exert their 
tongues in the action of ſucking : though 


it is ſometimes alſo obſerved in adults. 


For the operation of cutting the frænum, 
ſee the article TONGUB-TIED, 


Each of the lips has alſo its peculiar - 


frenum+ the upper one under the noſe ; 


inciſores: theſe are of the utmoſt ſervice 
to us in ſpeaking, and eating and drink- 
ing. 


FRANUM PENIS, a ligament of the penis, — 


that ties the prepuce to the lower part of 
the glans of the penis. See PxxIs. 


There is alſo a ſmall frænum of the cli- 


toris, by which it is connected to the oſſa 
pubis. See the article CLITORIs, 
FRAG A, a town of Arragon, in Spain, 
ſituated under the meridian of London: 
north lat 41 167. f 


FRAG ARIA, the STRAaWBERRY, in bo- 


tany, 3 gen s of the 7coſandria-penta- 
gyma claſs of pas the corolla of which 
conſiſts of five roundiſh, patent petals, in- 
ſerted in the cup: there is no pericarpium 
the common receptacle of the ſeed 1s of a 
roundiſh, oval figure, plane at the baſe, 
pulpoſe, large, ſoft, and deciduous ; the 
ſeeds are numerous, ſmall, acuminated, 
ſcattered over the ſuperficies of the recep- 
tacle, and not deciduous, $7 Kee 
FRAIGHT, or F&EiGuT, in commerce. 
See the article FREIGHT, 


FRAIL; a baſket made of ruſhes, or the 


like, in which are packed up figs, rai- 

fins, &c. It ſignifies alſo a certain quan- 

tity of raiſins, about 75 pounds. 
FRAISE, in fortification,” a kind of de- 


fence,. conſiſting of pointed ſtakes, fix or 


ſeven feet long, driven parallel-to the 
horizon into the retrenchments of a camp, 
a half-moon, or the like, to prevent any 
approach or ſcalade. 1 13s | 


. 


Fraiſes differ from paliſades chiefly in 


this, that the latter ſtand; perpendicular 


to the horizon, and the former jet out 
arallel to the horizon, or nearly ſo, be- 
ing uſually made a little ſloping, or with 
the points hangirſy down. Fraiſes are 
chiefly uſed in retrenchments and other 
works thrown up of earth; ſometimes 
they are found under the parapet of a 
rampart, ſerving inſtead of the cordon of 
ſtone uſed in ſtone-works, 
To FRAI8E. A battalion; is to line the muſ- 
queteers round with pikes, chat, in caſe 
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they ſhould be charged with 'a body of 
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horſe, the pikes being preſented, may 
cover the muſqueteers from the ſheck of 
the horſe,” and ſerve as a barricade, 
FRAME, in joinery, a kind of caſe, where- 
in a thing is ſet or ineloſed, or even ſup- 
ported, as a window- frame, a picture- 
frame, G. 5 COLD 


Fa AE is alſo a machine uſed in divers 


Arts 3 af, 4 
ſupports the caſes. See the article Cas E. 
FRAME, among founders, a kind of ledge 
incloſing a board, which, being filled 
with wetted ſand, ſerves as a mould to 
caſt their works in. See FOUNDERY. - 
FRAME is more particularly uſed for a ſort 


of loom, whereon artificers ſtretch their 


linens, filks, ſtuffs, Cc. to be embroi- 
dered, quilted, or. the like, 
FRAME, among painters, a kind of ſquare, 
| conſiſting of four long ſlips of wood join- 
ed together, whoſe intermediate ſpace is 
divided _ by threads into ſeveral little 


| ſquares like a net; and hence ſometimes - 


called reticula. It ſerves to reduce figures 
from great to ſmall; or, on the contrary, 


to augment their ſize from ſmall to great. 


FRAMING of an houſe, among carpenters, 
denotes all the timber work therein; 
namely, the careaſe, flooring, partition- 
ing, roofing, ceiling, beams, aſhlering, 
Sc. all together. See FLook, Se. 

FRAMPOLE-FENCEs, aprivilege enjoyed 

by the tenants of the manor of Writtel 
in Eſſex, whereby they are intitied to the 

wood growing on the fence, and as many 
poles as they can reach from the top of 

the ditch with an axe's helve, towards the 

repair of their fences. _ | 

FRANC, or Feanx. See FRaxx. 

FRANCE, a large kingdom of Europe, 


ſitvated between + weſt and 99 eaſt long. 


and between 439 and 51 north lat. be- 
ing bounded by the engliſn channel and 
the auſtrian Netherlands, on the north; 
by Germany, Switzerland, Savoy, and 
Piedmont, in Italy, on the eaſt; by the 
Mediterranean ſea, and the Pyrenean 
mountains, which ſeparate it from Spam, 
on the ſoutly; and by.the bay of Biſcay, 
on the weſt, This kingdom was fol 
merly divided into twelve provinces, but 
at preſent it is divided into twenty- five 
general governments, over every one of 
which is an officer, called an intendant, 
appointed by the king, who has a power 
of controuſing the governor, and all 
_ officers of juſtice a and Peg bver 
the receiyers- general of his generality. 
receiyers-g — 


FRAME, among printers, is the ſtand which 
the under one near the roots of the dentes 
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sted on the confines of Heſſe and 
Franconia, on both ſides of the river 


Maine: caſt longitude 9* 307 north lat. 


30 10ʃ. | a 
FRANCFORT on the Oder, a city of Ger- 
many in the circle of upper Saxony, and 


marquiſate of Brandenburg, ſituated in 


eaſt long. 15*, north lat, 32 24/. 


FRANCHE. courz, the ſame with the 


county of Burgundy. See Bux UD. 


FRANCHE-COMTE, a province of France 


bounded by Lorrain on the north; by 
Alſace and Switzerland, on the eaſt; by 
La Breſs and Bugey, on the ſouth z and 


dy the dukedom > Banter yon the weft. 
e 


FRANCHISE, in a general ſenſe, a privi- 
lege or exemption from ordinary juriſ- 
4 en as that for a corporation to hold 
pleas among themſelves to ſuch a value, 
or the like. p 


FRANCHISE is ſometimes uſed for an EY 


- munity, from tribute, iv which ſenſe it is 

either perſonal or real ; that is, belong- 
ing to a perſon immediately, or elſe by 

means of this or that place of which he 
is chief, or a member. 

A franchiſe may be veſted either in 
bodies politic, or corporations; in bo- 
rough towns, or in any fingle perſon. 
There are fianchiſes of different kinds, 
as the principality of Wales, counties 

palatine, counties, hundreds, parts of the 
fea, Cc. Beſides which there is a fran- 

chiſe of having a leet, minor, or lord- 
ſhip; as alſo of fairs and markets, fe- 
lon's goods; as allo the goods of fugi- 
tives and outlaws; deodands, treaſure- 
trove, waifs, eſtrays, wrecks, &c. 
Franchiſes and liberties, being uſually 
held by charter, are all ſaid to be derived 
from the crown, but ſome lie in preſcrip- 
tion without the help of any charter. 


p FRANCHISE ROYAL ſeems to be that where 


the king's writ does not run; but Brac- 
ton ſays, that a ſrancbiſe royal, is where 


the king grants to one and his heirs an 


exemption of toll, &c. 


FRANCHISE is alſo uſed for an aſylum or 


a of a. OL. 
1 . 
. 
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 FRANCFORT, a city of Germany, ſitu- 


R 8 3 
of this privilege, which reſtued ſo con- 
ſiderable a part of the city, by the en- 
largement of 'theſe places, from their au- 
thority, and rendered them a retreat for 
the moſt abandoned perſons, At laſt 
. Tnnocent XI. expreſsly refuſed to receive 
any more embaſſadors, but ſuch as would 
make a formal renunciation of the fran- 
chiſe of quarters. £8 
FRANCIGENZE, in our old law. books, 
an ee given to foreigners in ge- 
neral. S034 0 
FRANCISC AN MONKs, FRIARS MINOR, 
or GREY FRIARs, religious of the order 
of St, Francis, 4 by him in the 
ear 1209. See the article FIA R. 
he rule of the franciſcans, as eſtabli ſhed 
by St. Francis himſelf, is briefly this: 
they are to live in common, to obſerve 
chaſtity, and to pay obedience to the pope 
and their ſuperiors, | : 


Before they can be admitted into the or- | 


der, they are obliged to fell all they 
have, and give it to the poor : they are 
to perform a year's noviciate, and when 
admitted, never to quit the order upon 
any account, They are to faſt from the 
feaſt of All · ſaints, to the nativity, This 
order has produced four popes, forty- 
two cardinals, and an infinite number of 
patriarchs. The franciſcans had ſixty- 
three monaſteries in England, one of 
which was in the pariſh of St. Nicholas 
in London, 9 | 
FRANCOLINI, a town of Italy, ſituated 
on the river Po, about nine miles north- 
eaſt of Ferrara. | 
FRANCONIA, a circle of the german 
empire, lying between Bohemia on the 
eaſt, and the electorate of Mentz on the 
welt, Its capital is Nuremburg ; and 
from this country the Franks, who con- 
2 and gave name to the kingdom of 
rance, are ſaid to have come. 
FRANGIPANE, a kind of exquiſite per- 
tume given tothe leather of which gloves, 
Sc. are made. 
There is likewiſe a perfumed liquor of 
the ſame name, as alio a ros ſolis. 


ſandtuary, where people are ſecure of FRANK, or FRANC, meaning literally free 


their perſons, See ASYLUM. | 

FRANCHISE of quarters, a certain place or 
- diſtri at Rome, wherein are the houſes 
of the embaſſadors of the princes of Eu- 
rope; and where ſuch as retire cannot be 
arreſted or ' ſeized by, the ſbirri or ſer- 

jeants, nor proſecuted at law. 
everal of the popes publiſhed their bulls 


and ordinances againſt the abuſe made 
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trom charges and impoſitions, or exempt 
from public taxes, has various fignifica- 
tions in our ancient cuſtoms, N 
FRANK ALMOIGN, ſignifies a tenure by 
. Jpicitual, ſervice, where lands or tene- 
ments are held by an eccleſiaſtical corpo- 
ration, ſole or aggregate, to them and 
their ſucceſſors, of ſome lord and his 
heirs, in free and perpetual alms. Th 


c 
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ns is an arictent tenure chiefly to be ſerbices, exctpt fealty, to the fiſth de- 
wet with in grants te teligious e 1 OR Gs pl er” 
-"*coltepts,' Sr. No perſon can have lands \FRANK/PLEDGE, in our law, Ggnifies a 
qu ffank almoign, ttileſs It is by preſcrip- pledge of ſurety for the behaviour of 
tion, or on a grant made befôré the ſta- freemenn n 
"Yes of mortmüin 5 fo that the tenure According to the antient cuſtom of Eng- 
may not be created at this day. Never- land, for the preſervation of che public 
theſeſs the king is not reſtrained by the peace, every free - born man, at the age 
ſtatutes, nor # ſubject licenſed or diſ- of fourteen, except religions perſons, 
penſed with by him to make ſuch a - clerks, knights, and their eldeſt ſons, 
grant; and if an eccleſiaſtical perſon was obliged to give ſecurity for his truth 
de holds lands at a certain rent, Oc. the and behaviour towards the king and his Y 
ford may confirm his eſtate to hold to ſubjects, or elſe be impriſoned. - Accord= 
him and his ſucceſſors in frank almoign. ingly, à certain number of neighbours 
Fx Ax EK CHACE, is defined to be a kr became interchangeably bound for each 
of free chace; whereby perſons that have other, to ſee each perſon of their pledge 
' lands within the compaſs of the ſame, ... forth-coming at all times, or to anſwer 
are prohibited to cut down any wood, for the offence of any one gone away z 
- Vc, out of the view of the foreſter. ſo that whenever any perſon offended, it 
FRANK FEE, ſignifies the ſame ay holding was preſently inquired in what pledge 
* N r fee ſimple; that he was; and there the perſons bound 
ns, to any perſon and his heirs, and not either produced the pffender in thirty- 
by fuch ſervice as is required by antient one days, or made ſatisfaction for his 
daemeſne, but is pleaded at common law, offence. 14 | IS 
See the article Fre, | . FRANK SERVICE. See the article SERVICE, 
'FraArk 'FERM, anciently ſignified lands FRANK TENEMENT, is ſaid to be a poſſeſ- 
i changed in the nature of the fee by fion of freehold lands or tenements. See 
- feoffment, &c. out of the knights ſer- ' FREEHOLD and TENEMENT. 5 
vice for other certain yearly ſervices. Frank, or FRANC, an ancient coin, either 
"FRANK FOLD, is where the lord has the of gold or ſilver, ſtruck and current in 


: liberty of folding his renants ſheep with- France. The value of the,,gold-frank a 
f in his manor. See the article FALDAGE, was ſomewhat more than that of the b 
. FRANK LANGUAGE, or LINGUA FRANCA, gold crown; the ſilver- frank was a third [it 
1 a kind of jargon ſpoken on the Mediter- . of the gold one : this coin is long out of "oi 
ranean, and particularly throughout the uſe, though the term is ſtill retained as j 
8 coaſts and parts of the Levant, compoſed the name of a money of account; in fl 
of italian, ſpaniſh, french, vulgar greek, which ſenſe it is equivalent to the livre, 1 

a and other languages. W or twenty ſols. = 
1 FRANK LAW, a word applied to the free FRANKENDAL, a city of Germany, in * 
4 and common law of the land, or the be- the palatinate-of the Rhine, ſituated on li 
| nefit à perſon has by it. | the weſt ſide of the river Rhine, in eaſt =. 
bf He that for any offence loſeth this frank long. 8 r5/, north lat. 499 300. Ui 
N law, incurs theſe inconveniencies, viz. FRANK ENIA, sEA- HEATH, or SEA» = 
| He may not be permitted to ſerve on ju- CHICKWEED, a genus of the decandria- hi 
oh _ ries, nor uſed as an evidence to the truth; monogynta claſs of plants, the flower of 0 
1 and if he has any thing to do in the which conſiſts of five petals, with a plain 

f king's court, he muſt not approach it in limb: the fruit is an oval, unilocular 'V} 
* rſon, but appoint his attorney; his capſule, covered by the cup, and con- fl 
ands, goods, and chattels ſhall be ſeized taining a great many ovated very mall _ 
_— into the King's hands; and his lands be ſeeds. i 785 = y 
"Pp eſtreated ; his trees rooted up, and his FRANKENSTEIN, a town of Germany, = 
_—_ body committed to cuſtody. in the palatinate of the Rhine, and dutchy l 
b FRANK MARRIAGE, is where a perſon, of Zuebruggen, ſituated twelve miles [: 1 

1 ſeized in fee of lands or tenements, has north-weſt of Landauu. 4 n 
ad given them to another with his daughter, FRANKER, a town of the United- provin - 
= filter, or ſome woman otherwiſe of kin ces, in the province of weft Frieſland, 
"his to him, in free marriage, by virtue of nine miles weſt of Lewarden. 

| which the huſband and wife have an FRANKINCENSE, olibanum, in the ma- 
Phis eſtate in ſpecial tail, and ſhall hold the * teria medica. See OLIBANUM. 


land of the donor, diſcharged of all 
Vor. II. | 


FRANKS, FRANK1S, or FRANQUIS, an 


81 | appel- 
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-- appeltation given by the Turks; and Sher. Wpbeg les been laid, may ſuffice lh ew. 


nations of Aſia, to all the people of the 
weſtern parts of Europe, to which they 
FRANSTAT, or FRausTAT,ia town of 
Silefia, ſituated twenity* five miles north- 
eaſt of Glogaw, ſubject to PRUsS1A. 
FRASCA TI, or Fx BSCATI, a town of 
Italy, in the campania of Rome, thirteen 
miles eaſt of that city, near which place 


is the tuſculum of Cicero, called Grotio 


errate. 


-FRATERCULA, in zoology, the name 
by which Geſner calls the arctic duck. . 


See the article DUCK. : | 
FRATERNITY, in the roman catholic 


countries, ſignifies a ſociety for the :im- 


rovement of devotion. me 
Of theſe there are ſeveral forts; as, 1. The 
fraternity of the roſary, founded by St. 


Dominic; it is divided into two branches, 
called the common rofary, and the per- 
petual roſary ; the former of whom are 


obliged to confeſs and communicate every 
"firſt Sunday in the month, and the latter 
to repeat the roſary continually. See the 
article ROSARY. | 
2. The fraternity of the ſeapulary, whom 
the bleſſed virgin, according td the ſab- 
batin bull of pope John XXII. has pro- 
miſed to deliver out of hell the firſt Sun- 
day after their death. See SCAPULARY, 
3. The fraternity of St. Francis's girdle, 
-are clvathed with a ſack of a grey colour, 
which they tie with a cord ; and, in pro- 
cCeſſions, walk bare-footed, carrying in 
their hands a wooden croſs. - 


4. That of St. Auſtin's leathern girdle, | 


comprehends a great many devotees. 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal, are the coun- 
tries where one ſees the greateſt number 
of theſe fraternities, ſome of which aſ- 
ſume the name of . arch- fraternities. 
Pope Clement VII. inſtituted the arch- 
fraternity of charity, which diſtri- 
butes bread every Sunday among the 
poor, and giyes portions to forty poor 


girls on the feaſt of St. Jerom their patron. 


cauſes maſſes to be celebrated for them. 
The fraternity of St. Mary of the ſuffrage, 


employ their prayers to releaſe ſouls out 


of purgatory. The fraternity of mercy, 


at Liſbon, conſiſts of perſons of the 


greateſt quality, the king himſelf being a 
member of it ; the deſign of its inftitu- 


tion is to procure a great number of 


maſſes to the faithful, but chiefly to its 
own members. 


he fraternity of death, buries ſuch dead 
ns are abandoned by their relations, and 


the nature of theſe ſraternities ; by,enter- 
ing into which, moſt of the devotses be- 


llieve they ate much ſurer of ſalvation, 


than they could gtherwiſe be. ; 
FRATERNITY, in a ciyil ſenſe, a company 

or guild of certain artificers or traders, 
See the articles COMPANY and Gui. 
FRATRICELLI,LITTLE.BROTHERS, in 
church hiſtory, a ſect of heretics who ap- 
peared in Italy about the year 1298, and 
afterwards ſpreadall over Europe, They 
wore the habit of the franciſcan order, 
and pretended. that eceleſiaſties ought to 
have no poſſeſſions of their own. 
FRATRIAGE, fratriagium, the partition 


* 


the ſame inheritance or ſucceſſion. 
Fratriage more particularly ſignifies a 
younger brother's inheritance ;; or what- 
ever the younger ſons poſſeſs of the fa- 
ther's eſtate, which, in our antient law, 
they are ſaid to enjoy ratione fratriagii ; 
and were to do homage for the ſame to 
the elder brother, he being bound to do 
| homage to the ſuperior lord for the 
whole. | N 
FRA T RES AxRvalLES. See ARVALES. 
FRATRES CONJURATI, in our antient law- 
books, &c. ſignify ſworn brothers, or 
thoſe who took an oath to defend the 
king againſt his enemies. print. 
 FRATRICIDE, the crime of murdering 
one's brother, See PARRICIDE, 
FRAUD, in law, ſignifies deceit imgrants, 
or conveyances of lands, c. or in bar - 
gains and ſales of goods, Fc. to the da- 
mage of another perſon. 
A fraudulent conveyance of lands or 
oods to deceive creditors, as to creditors 
is void in law. And a fraudulent con- 
veyance in order to defraud purchaſers, 
is alſo to ſuch purchaſers void; and the 
perſons juſtifying or. putting off ſuch 
grants as good, ſhall forfeit a year's va- 
lue of the lands, and the full value of the 
oods and chattels, and likewiſe ſhall be 
impriſoned, 
However, when conveyances are fraudu- 
lently made, they are not void to all per- 
ſons, but only to thoſe that afterwards 
come to the land as purchaſers on good 
conſideration. A. general gift made of 
all the goods of a perſon, may be reaſon- 
ably ſuſpected to be by fraud, even 
though a true debt is owing to the party 
to whom made; and it is void againſt 
other creditors of the donor. Here the 
ſeveral marks of fraud in a gift or grant 
of goods, are as follow, viz 1. wy 


among brothers or .coheirs, coming to 


- 
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be general, without any exception of 
ſome things of neceſſity. 2. If the donor 

continues to poſſeſs and uſe the goods. 


. If the deed. be made in ſecret, . 4. If 


- there be a truſt between the parties ; or, 
5. If made whilſt the action is depend- 
ing. Nine bes 7 
Where a perſon. js. party to a fraud, all 
that follows thereupon will be intended 
to be done by him, though fraud ſhall 
not be preſumed or adjudged to be ſo, 

until found by jury. 

By the ſtatute of frauds, 29 Car. II. 

agreements for the ſale. of lands, leaſes, 

Sc. are required to be in writing, See 

3 & 4 Will. and Mary, c. 14. 

FRAUS Lais, is where the proceſs of 
the law is uſed with a felonious purpole ; 
and a. perſon is turned out of poſſeſſion 
of his houſe, by virtue of a writ of habere 

- facias poſſeſſionem, on a falſe affidavit 
procured of the ſervice of a declaration in 
ejetment and judgment had thereon. in 
fraudem legiae | | S 

FRAXINUS,: the ASH, in botany, a genus 


of trees, belonging to the polygamia- 
dioecia claſs, in ſome ſpecies of which 
there is no corolla; in others there is a a 


ſmall one, formed of four {lender and 
acute petals ; the fruit is ſingle, of a com- 

_ preſſed lanceolate figure, and is what we 
commonly call the aſhen-key, ſeveral 
cluſters of which are affixed to the ſame 
common pedicle. 
The wood of this tree is in great uſe 
among ſeveral artificers,as wheel-wrights, 
cart-wrights, carpenters,turners, &c, alſo 
for making ploughs, harrows, axle trees, 


oars, balls, &c, It is (aid to be as laſt- 
ing for building as oak, and often pre- 


ferred before it: though the timber of 
the trunk greatly excells that of a bough. 
Some aſh is alſo ſo curiouſly veined, that 
the cabinet - makers equal it to ebony, 
and call it green ebony; ſo that the 


woodmen, who light upon ſuch trees, 


may have for it what they will. The 
ſeaſon -for felling this tree, is from No- 
vember to February ; for if cut down too 


early, or too late, it is liable to the worm. 


The aſh is hurtful to corn-lands, and 
therefore ſhould be planted either in 
hedges or clumps, at about nine or ten 
feet diſtance. 

FRAY, among ſportſmen, A deer is ſaid 
to fray its head, when it rubs it againſt a 
tree, to cauſe the pills of the new horns 
to come off, See the article HEAD. 


FRE AM, a name given by farmers to 


plowed lands worn out of heart, and laid 


- 
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fallow till it recover. See FALLowinG, 

FREAM, among. ſportſmen, denotes the 
noiſe of a boar in rutting time, 

FRECKLES, /ent:gines, ſpots of a yellow- 

iſh colour, of the bigneſs of a lentile-ſeed, 

| ſcattered over the face, neck, and hands. 


* Freckles are either natural, or proceeding 


"accidentally from the jaundice, or the 


or a ſudden change of the weather, will 
often cauſe the ſkin to appear of a darker 
colour than natural, and thereby produce 
. what is called tan, ſunburn, and mor- 
phew, which ſeem to differ only in de- 


Free and uſually diſappear in winter. 
< Py”. 


See the article TAN, Cc. 
. a fine complexion, and ſuch 
whoſe hair is red, are the moſt ſubje& to 


freckles, eſpecially in thoſe parts which 


they expoſe to the air. 
To remove freckles, put juice of lemons 
in a gfaſs-vial, and mixing it with ſugar 
and borax, finely powdered, let it digeſt 
eight days, and then uſe it. Homberg 
propoſes bullock's gall, mixed with alum, 
and, after the alum has precipitated, 


expoſed three or four months to the ſun 
in a cloſe vial, as one of the beſt remedies 


known for the removing of freckles. 
FREDENBERG, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of Weſtphalia, fifty miles weſt 
of Caſſel. 1 5 2 
FREDERICA, a town of Georgia, in 
North America, ſituated in weſt long. 
81 30/, north lat. 322, on the iſland 
of St. Simons, in the mouth of the river 
Alatamaha. | l 
FRE DERICKSBURG, a caſtle and palace 
of the king of Denmark, ſituated in the 
iſle of Zeland, twenty miles north-weſt 
of Copenhagen, built upon piles in the 
middle of a lake. 
FREDERICKSBURG, à fort upon the gold 
coaſt of Guinea, near cape Three · points, 
ſubject to the Danes. It lies in welt long. 
2, north lat. 59. | 8 


FREDERICK SHALL, a ſtrong town of 


Norway, in the province of Agerhuys, 


ſituated on the frontiers of Sweden, thirty 
miles north of Frederickſtat. | 


' FREDERICK SODE, a town of Jutland, _ 


in the province of Reypen, ſituated on 


the little belt in the Baltic-ſea, twenty 
miles weſt of Odenſe. 


FREDERICKSTAT, a town of Sleſwick, 


or ſouth Jutland, ſituated on the river 
Eyder, near the german ocean, thirty- 
one miles welt of Sleſwick. 
FREDERICKSTAT, a town of Norway, in 
the of of Agerhuys, fituated on 
812 | 92 
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rack, near the frontiers of Sweden g e 
_ long. 31 24% north lat. 39% 
FREE, in a general ſenſe, is uſed in oppo- 


© ſition to whatever is conftrained or ne- 
© cefſitated, When applied to things en- 
© dowed with underftanding, it more pecu- 
 Harly relates to the liberty of the will. 
See the article FREEDOM. © 
FREE, among ſeamen.” The pump is faid 
to free the ſhip, when it throws our more 
© water than leaks into het. To free the 
boat, is haling or lading out the water 
therein. e OO WT GTO ITY 
FREE-BENCH, ſignifies that eſtate in copy- 
hold which the wife, bein 


vife, "eſpouſed a 
virgin, has after the 'decea of er bee | 


band for her dower, according to the 
cuſtom of the manor.” Re, 
In regard to this free-bench,” different 
manors have different cuſtoms, and in 
tze manor of eaſt and weſt 'Enbourne in 
© the county of Berks; and in other parts 
© of England, there is a cuſtom, that when 
' See tenant dies, the widow ſhall 
© have her free-bench in all the deceaſed 
= huſband's lands, dum ſola & caſia fuerit, 
* whilſt the lives ſingle and chaſte ; but if 


- wat 


ſhe is found to be guilty of incontinency, = 


mme ſhall forfeit her eſlate. Nevertheleſs, 

© © Upon her coming into the court of the 

' manor riding backwards on a black ram, 
with his, tail in her hand, rehearſing a 
certain form of words, the ſteward is 
bound by cuſtom to reſtore her to her 

fſtee· bench. RA 

FREE-BORD, ground claimed in ſome places 


beyond or without the fence, and ſaid to 


contain two foot and an half. 
"FREE-CHAPEL, is properly a chapel of 
the king's foundation, and by him ex- 


empted from the ordinary's viſitation or 


ſoriſdiction. | 

'FREE, or niit CITIES, in Germany, 

ate thoſe not ſubject to any particular 

prince, but governed, like republics, by 
their own magiſtrates. See CIT T. 


FREE- FAIR. 7 ; Fart. 
'Frre-yFEE. "| See the articles 3 FEE. 


FREE HOLD, fignifies lands or tenements -. 
ſon holds in fee-fimple, fee- 


* twhicha | 

tail, or for term of life. | 
Freehold is diſtinguiſhed into freehold 
in deed, and freehold in law ; the firſt of 

* which bene. the real poſſeſſion of lands, 
Sc. in 


tenements before his entry, 
 FREE-HOLD is alſo extended io ſuch offices 


£4 
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© 4 bay of the en; callec the Schiggtrs 254 wan holde. i" Rej%or 


ee, or for life; rhe other is the © 
right that a perſon has to ſuch lands or 


Sg 


See the article PEEL" 10 227 107 mat 
A freehold, by the tomifion/ law; cannot 
'leommence in fatdr6,” dur it muſt take 
effect preſently; either im poſſeſſion, ve 
verſion, or remainder j and where a per - 
© fon pleads liberum tenementum, or free- 
hold, generally the la 'interids he Has 

An eſtate in fee, 'and not barely for liſe. 

Whatever is part ef the fretholdy goes 

to the heir; and things fixed” thereto, 
may not be taken, as 4 diſtress for tent, 

or in execution; S. No perſon "ſhall 
diſtrain freeholders to anſwer for their 
freehold, or any thing concerning the 
ſame, withont«the king's writ. By the 
antient laws of Scotland, frecholders are 

called milites, or knights. + 

Fres-MASON.,®” See the article MASON. 

Frxer-PORT; *© See the article Po r. 

FREE-sTAT E, à republic governed by ma- 

giſtrates elected by the free ſuffrages of 

the inhabitants 1 * . . 

FREE-STORXE, a whitiſh ſtone dug up in 

many parts of England, that works like 

alabaſter, but is more hard and. durable; 

being of excellent uſe in building, c. 

It is a kind of the grit-ſtone, but finec 

ſanded, and a ſmoother” ſtone, and is 

called free, from its being of ſuch a con- 
ſtitution as to cut freely in any direction: 
fuch is the Portland- ſtone, and the ſree - 

n= of RW ie, lo rw fats 

FREE-s TOOL. See FRID-STOLL. 

FREE-THINKER, See the article DEISs rs. 

FREE-WARREN;« the power of granting or 

- denying licence to any one to hunt in 

ſuch and ſuch ground. 

FREEDOM, in general, the ſtate or qua- 
lity of being free. See FREE, | 

FREEDOM of a corporation, the right of en- 
Joying all the privileges and immunities 
belonging to it. See CORPORATION. 
The freedom of cities,” and other corpo- 
rations, is regularly obtained by ſerving 
an apprenticeſhip ; but it is alio purchal- 
ed with money, and ſometimes conferred 

by way of compliment. 

FREEDOM of the will, that power or fa- 
culty of the mind, whereby it is capable 
of acting or not acting, chooſing or re- 
jeQing, whatever it en proper. Of 

this every man muſt be ſenſible, who 
finds in himſelf a power to begin or for- 
bear, continue or end ſeveral actions, 
barely by a thought or preference of the 
mind. The zQtua] exerciſe of this pow- 
er, is that which w call volition or wil- 
ling z and the agent, capable of 7 


= 
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Whereas, on the other hand, wherever 
any — or forbearance are' not 
equal 


- Ini his dimmer; is denominated free, and 


the actions he performs, voluntary. 


y in a mans power 5' wherever do- 
ing or not doing will not equally follow 
upon the preference of his mind, there 
he is not free, though perhaps the action 
may be voluntary. To illuſtrate this, 
ſuppoſe a man to be carried whilſt faſt 
© afleep into a room where is à perſon he 
Jongs to ſee, and be there locked faſt in, 
* —— his power to get out; he awakes, 
"and is glad to ſee himſelf in ſo defirable 
company, which he ſtays willingly -in ; 


that is, prefers his ſtaying to going away. 
In this caſe, his ſtay is voluntary; and yet 


being locked faſt in, he is not at liberty 
to ſtay, he has not freedom to be gone. 
So that liberty does not conſiſt in the pre- 
ference of the mind, but in the power of 
con forming to that preference. | 


FREEDOM of contrariety, among moraliſts, 


that of chooſing either of two oppoſites, 
as virtue or vice, good or evil; concern- 


ing which the received doctrine is, that 
mankind have a freedom of contradiction, 


but not of contrariety ; that is, they may 
abſtain from the purſuit of virtue and 
good, but are incapable of hating them, 


or of preferring their oppoſites. See the 


article CONTRADICTION. ' + » 


FREEDOM of conference, See TOLERATION, 


FREEZE, or FRIEZE, in architecture. 
See the article FRIEZE. | 


FREEZE, or FRIEZE, in commerce, a coarſe. 


kind of woollen' tuff, or cloth, for win- 
' ter-wear; ſo called as being freezed or 
napped on one ſide, | 


Iich friere paye, on importation, a duty 


back, on being exported, 4788 d. per 
yard. | 

FREEZING, in philoſophy, the ſame with 
congelation. See the articles Cox E- 
LATION and. FROST. 
Philoſophers are by no means agreed as 


to the cauſe of this phænomenon. The 


karteſians account for it by the receſs or 
going out of the ethereal matter fiom the 
pores of the water. The corpuſculari- 


ans, on the other hand, attribute it to the 


ingreſs of frigorific particles, as they call 


them ;, and Hobbes aſſerts, that theſe par- 
. ticles are nothing elſe but common air, 
Which entangling itſelf with the particles 


of water, prevents their motion. Others 


will have a kind of nitrous ſalt to be the 
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cauſe of congelation, by infinuating itſelf OS 
between the particles of water, and fixing 
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it ſeems probable that cold and freezing 
do ariſe from ſome ſubſtance of à ſaline 
nature floating in the air; ſince all/ſalts, 
and particularly nitrous ones; hen mi- 


ed with ice and ſnow; greatly increaſe 
N 77 h 


their cold, and even bulk. ©: 


wy F 


-  Boerhaave obſerves, that it is extremely 


difficult to exhibit to the eye the preei 


degree of cold wherein ice begins to form z 


ſince heat and cold, once given to a dody, 
- adhere long to it before they quit it. 
When the air, therefore, is in ſuch a 


at 32 degrees, water will not freene; be- 
cauſe water being 800 times denſer than 


air, retains the warmth conſderably 

longer than air. If any perſon there - 

fore, is curious to know in what — N 
im 


of cold water begins to freeze, let 
firſt ſuſpend a thermometer in a ſree o 
air on all ſides; and then wetting a thin 


linen cloth with clear water, and hang- 


ing it likewiſe in the open air, it will 
| you Riff u 


water is beginning to turn to ice. © See 
the article Wr ey 
By means of freezing, wine, "vinegar, 
and malt-liquors may be reduced to _ 
fourth part of their quantity, without 


any conſiderable loſs of their eſſential 


Joon 3 finceonly the aqueous parts freeze, 
eaving the vinous parts concentrated or 
brought into leſs compaſs,” and capable of 


being tranſported with leſs expence, and 


keeping for ſeveral years. 


FREEZING MIXTURE, Mr. Boyle ſhews 
of 5755 d. for every yard; and draws 


in his hiſtory of cold, that not only all 
kinds of ſalts, but likewiſe ſpirits, ſugar, 
and ſacebarum ſaturni, mixed with ſnow, 


are capable of freezing moſt fluids z and 


the ſame effect was allo produced by the 
mixture of oil of vitriol, or ſpirit of nitre, 
with ſnow. 150 | 


FREEZING RAIN, that which falls in form 


of ice, or which freezes as ſoon as it 
reaches the ground. eee $f 


FREIGHT, or FxaicnrT, in navigation 


and commerce, the hire of a ſhip, or a 
part thereof, for the conveyance and car- 
riage of goods from one port or place to 


another; or the ſum agreed on between 


the owner and the merchant, for the hire 
and uſe of a veſſel. 


The freight of a, veſſel is uſually agreed | 


on either at the rate of ſp much for-the 
voyage, or by the month, or per ton, 
7 | 8 Wherever 


ſtate as keeps Fahrenheit's thermometer, 


the firſt acceſs of the 
reezing cold, and thereby :ſhew:-when 
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© Wherever a ſhip freighted by the voyage, 
- or by — is caſt away, plundered 
by pirates, or taken by the enemy, the 
freight becomes loſt ; but if the merchant 
- or any other who hires the ſhip, agrees 
by the tun, or after ſuch a rate for every 
piece of the commoditieson board, and 

that part of the goods are ſaved, it is 
there held that the ſhip ought to have 
ber freight, according to the rate of the 
; — ſaved. The lading of a ſhip, in 
la conſtruction, is bound for the freight; 
„and where goods are put aboard, and the 
_- ſhip has broke: ground, a merchant may 
not afterwards unlade them for if he 

then changes his mind, and zefolves not 

to venture, by the marine law, freight is 
due. Likewiſe, if the freighter of a ſhip 


lade on board any prohibited goods, or 


unlawful merchandize, whereby the veſ- 


ſel is detained or impeded in her voyage, 


he fhall-anſwer the freight a : but 
where a maſter freights out his ſhip, and 
aſterwards takes in s ſecretly and 
_ unknown to the firſt leaders, he 
ſuch freight, In caſe any ſhip is freighted 
out and in, no freight will be due till the 
voyage is performed; and here if a veſſel 
de loſt in coming home, the freight out- 
wards and inwards are both loſt. 
If a whole veſſel be hired, and the mer- 
chant or perſon who hires it do not give 


it full load or burden, the maſter of the 
_ veſſel cannot, without his conſent, take 


In any other goods without accounting 
to him ſor freight, Though the mer- 
chant do not load the quantity of goods 

agreed on in the charter-party, yet he 
ſhall pay the whole freight; and if he 
load more, he ſhall pay for the exceſs. 
See the article CHARTER-PARTY. 

The maſter may ſet aſhore ſuch goods as 
be finds in his veſſel, which were not no- 
tified to him ; or take them at a higher 
rate than was agreed on for the reſt. If 
a ſhip be ſtopped or detained in its courſe, 


either through the merchant's or the maſ- 


ter's fault, tze delinquent ſhall be ac- 
countable to the other. If the maſter be 
obliged to refit his veſſel during the 

ef Yoyage, the merchant ſhall. wait, or elſe 
Pay the whole freight : if the veſſel could 
not be refitted, the maſter is obliged to 
hire another immediately, otherwite only 

to be paid his freight in proportion to the 
poart of the voyage he performed: tho 
in caſe the merchant prove that the veſſel, 
at the time it ſet ſail, was not capable of 


te voyage, the maker muſt his 
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1 * op ſhall; be paid for merchandizes 
+ which the matter was obliged to ſell for 
victusla, ng or other neceſſary oc- 
+ eahong, paying for the goods at the rate 
- the reſt; were fold at Where they were 
landed. In caſe of a prohibition. of com- 
merce with the country whither tbe veſſel 


is bound, ſo that it is obliged to be 


- brought back again, the maſter thall only 
be paid freight for going. And if a ſhip 
be ſtopped or detained in its voyage by 
an embargo, by order of the prince, there 
mall neither be any freight paid for the 
time of tion, in caſe it be birgd per 
month, nor ſhall the freight be increaſrd, 
ii hired by the voyage: but the pay and 
victuals of the ſailors, during the deten- 
tion, ſhall be deemed, average. See the 
article AVERAGE, A 
FREIGHT is alſo uſed, for the burden or 
lading of a ſhip, or the cargo of goods, 
Tc, which ſhe has on board. | 


eits FREIGHT alſo ſignifies a duty of fifty ſols 


per ton paid to the crown of France by 
the maſters of foreign veſſels going in or 
out of the ſeveral ports of the kingdom. 
It is to be obſerved, that all veſſels not 
built in France, are accounted foreign, 
though belonging to the king's ſubjects; 
and, as ſuch, are liable to the payment of 
this impoſt, unleſs otherwiſe exempted, 
or that two thirds of the crew are French. 
The Dutch and the hans towns are ex- 
empted from the duty of freight. 


FRENCH, in general, ſomething belong- 


ing to France: thus we ſay, french 
language, french cuſtoms, polity, &c. 
The french language is made up of latin, 
reek, teutonic, and the language ſpoken 
y the old Gauls, It is natural, and 
eaſily pronounced, and therefore uſed by 
moſt nations of Europe in converſing 
with foreigners. There are very few 
compound words in french, which is ac- 
knowledged to be to its diſadvantage. It 
has alſo few' diminutives z but as to 
. purity, eaſineſs, and flexibility, it yields 
to none. 
FRENCH BREAD, BREAD. 
FRENCH COINS. See Coin. 
FRENCH CROWNe CROWN. 
FRENCH WEIGHT, &c,  CWEIGHT. 
FRENUM, or FR&NUM,, in anatomy. 
See the article FRENUM, _. . 
FRENZY, PHRENZY, or PHRENSY, in 
medicine, See the article PHRENSY- 
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weather. 


n, . * wal 
5 tmed with Me ee on 


Kee ; and on a wall laid with mor- 


„„This ſort 
ow 4 : 7 TR — . 


225 the mortar, 2 $1 vg along 
Wit becomes ve 
"T — ſhould be made 1 rubbiſh 


ne in moift Went 


ö To prevent the plaſter _— hog, | 
| frike into the 


joints of the' Wall ſtumps 


- 


of horle-nails fix inches diſtant from each 


other. Firſt, plaſter | the walls pretty 
; pack. 3. then let it dry 
8 2 * and 2 being firſt ready, pre- 


| e painting is chiefl 
e 1 
; with * x Thad 3 ; . the pla- 


or ſome time, the 


ſter is only to be put on in proportion as 


8 bd ainting proceeds. 
FE er the all 2 ſecond time, about the 
| * kee 2 balf a crown, only ſo much 


you intend to work upon; while 
it is wet, work the colours bug which 
will incorporate with, the. plaſter, ſo as 
never to waſh out, 
The painting muſt be worked with a free 


hand, and your colours made high enough 
at firſt, as there can be no alteration made 

after the firſt painting 
| 22 carce = thing elſe i is uſed 


In this work 
but earths, which ill, retain their colour, 


defending it from the burning and ſalt of © 


the lime. The colours are white, made 
of lime {lacked ſome time, and white mar- 


ble duſt, red and yellow oker, violet red, 
verditer, lapis lazuli, ſmalt, black ſpa>- 
niſh brown, ſpaniſh white, Cc. all which 


are ground and worked up with water, 


The bruſhes and Tg 7 N pack | 
or elle t will - 


muſt be long .and 
rake and raze the painting: the colours 
muſt be full and flowing from the bruſh, 


| and the deſign or cartoon mult be perfect 


in the paper-copy. 

The antients painted on ſtucco z and we 
may remark in Vitruvius what infinite 
care they took in making the incruſta- 
tions or plaſtering of their buildings, to 
render them beautiful and laſting; tho 


4s into the ſea, 


FRESH WATER. 


Farsu Eun, a fine that w 


minal was „taken 


intereſted in any thing carried away {or 
the party robbed wal 


ee 
20” Prana oe 
che king or; the Ws; as where 


a man may 
is on power, W 5 the 


e 


hort continua nee Dix. not A 
re mw article. qo arte 1 5 


g year paſt. See the N FuE. 


FRESH FORCE,, ſignifies a force SITY 
_ Nones mixt with well-burnt flint, — J 


lime, and Water: N 1g the = of the 
me muſt. be wa out 
"© water 8 on it, . But hn 


done; as where 


a- perſon, is A = 


ay ogy or cel within a 

borough, or Saeed of lands a 1 e. 
12 * 5 > days h h 
Heir; rſon baving ri Sonia | 
in forty days after the. Faced commi 

or title to him accrued, bring bis or ; 

bill of freſh force, and recover 185 W. | 


to. whom. he 


See the article Foxcx. 


Fain Win, among ſeamen,” Bee 


article HAWSE. CATS 3 
ESH sor, in the 8 1 
"Hes the rag down of any grea 


- hath freſh water a good way 
mouth of the tiver. As thay cnet or 
a, they, eall it A a reſh 


FRESH SPELL, i in the ſea- -phiraſe, pl | frelk 5 


Sons to .rplievs the, rowers in the Jong- 
fits 


FRESH' SUIT, in law, is ſuch a {loſe and 
active proſecution of an offender, as never 
. ceaſes from the time of the offence : com- _ 
miited of diſcovered, till he bs * 8 
hended, 
| The benefit and effect of this artult of a 
. felon is, that the party purſuing. ſhall 
have his goods again, which: * — ; 
would be forfeited to the kin h 
ſon may be ſaid to make a dad un fait. tho 0 
he does not take the thief preſently, but q 
ſome time after the rohbery is committed, WE. 
provided he has uſed his utmoſt endea- 


vours to take him; and though the cri- 
by another perſon. not 


be deemed to 
made a freſh ſuit. 


'FRET, or FakT TR, in architecture, a 


the modern painters find a plaſter made | 


of lime and ſand preferable thereto. _ 
RESH, in, general, ſomething that is new, 


Ly 
= 


Th; and goods or, 6 | 
in it, . 


kind of knot or ornament, conſiſting of = 
two liſts or ſmall fillets variouſly ine 
laced or interwoven, and running at 
rallel diſtances equal to their 

See plate CVI. fig. | 

Every return an interſe ion of theſe 


frets muſt. be at righ 


t angles, otherwiſe 
they loſe all N and become 


1 gothic. Somet fret con- 
ae . ge ny hd 1 5 
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See the article Wares, 95 
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under the roots, fol Ec. an 
a Bc r "ap alt 
W its herafdry, 2 bedrin r 


A; "bats; benen nd vatfoufly inked, 

repreſented in late VII. fig. 

Some P 415 the N bn . 

ü Farr i muſic, ſignifies a, Kind of Ng on 
bre inſtrüwents, particularly baſs-viols 
and Totes Fre conſiſt” of . ings tied 

N FAG — at cer- 

| ces," within w ich, ſuch and 

fu ot we to be found, — 

. WORK, that adorned” with frets, It 

; Far: 5 mh-ach to fill u ond on enrich * 
, t ces; but is mo - 

9 fy Fouts, which are ad over 22 

on ſker-work. The por alfo' uſe fret- 

(1 M's N of rhi 


e ; a cheap pie 
ene, 94 75 durable almoſt within 
doors, ew 


ETTY,. in heraldry, an appellation. 
0 ** to bearin wide tip of 34 
vor more bars ff -acrols' Rach Ader in i 
the manner of frets. , See FRE. 
'FREYSTAT, a thwn of Silefin, in 1 
aby, eaſt long. 17% $5/, north lat. 
FRIA LE, 
Lion peck o bodies that are 'eafily etum- 
| died to pieces: ſuch are the free. ſtone, + 
umice-ſtone, Cc. 


h 7 or FRIER, from the French frere, 


«brother, a term common to monks of 


all orders, founded on this, that there is 


à kind of fraternity, or brotherhood, be- 

tween the ſeveral religious perſons of the 
ſame convent or monaſte 

- Friars are generally Allie goimed into 

- . theſe four principal branches, , viz. 1. 


_ Minors, grey friars, or franciſcans. 2. 


__ Avguſtins, -. 3. Dominicans, or black 
"Friars. 4. White friars, or carmelites. 
From theſe four the reſt of the orders de- 
ſcend. See the articles FRANCISCAN, 
— Avcusrins, Ee. 


Fixx, in its more peculiar and proper 


enſe, is reſtrained to ſuch monks as are 

not priefts, for thoſe in orders are gene- 
rally dignified with the title of father. 

Futan OBSERVANT, is a branch of the 

Franciſcan friars ; thus called, becauſe 

are not combined together i in any cloi- 


vent or corporation, as the con- 
e 


are; but have bound themſelves 


os bo obſerve the- rules of Weir order und. therefore, when an 3 = 
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; GH, * hy 715 Sener i, i Ger. 

0 — ny, ewenty-right 1 miles ſouth. of Straſ- 


rün R er, or aipsthen I our old 
cut omi; the lame with frank pledge. See 
the attieſe R 


FRICASSEE; Tk diſh. haſtily 


-, dreffed i in a fr ng-pan, with butter, oi), 
or the Uke. Thus we 9 fricalſee of 
d tripe, OY 
ICE To: a 79 55 05 Abd biltop 's "Ms; of 
Traly, {SQ three” miles eaſt of the city of 
Naples. 
N ION, in mecha Jes che rubbing of 
3 of engines adh 80 inſt 
each other, by which means A x great part 
of their effet is deſtroyed, 
II is Bardi poffible*ts lay down general 
rules concerning the quantity of friction; 


ſinee it depends upon a -es, 54 of cir- 
| r 


chmſtag es, as the ſtructure, firmneſs, 
"elaicity, Se. of the bodies rubbing 
againſt each other. Some avthors make 
friction, upon an horizontal plane, equal 
to one "third of the weight to be moved; 
whillt others have found | it to be confide- 
fab) leſs, | 
Be this as it will, the doctrine of friction 
as aſcertained by the lateſt experiments, 
may be ſummed up in the following man- 
ner. 1. When one body inſiſts on ano- 
ther upon a horizontal plane, it preſſes it 
with its Whole weight; Wich being 
e re · acted on, and conſequently the 
le effe& of its gravity deſtroyed by 
| the plane, it will be abſolutely free to 
move in any horizontal direction by any 
© the leaſt power applied thereto, provided 
both the topching ſurfaces be perfectly 
ſmooth. 2. But ſince we find no ſuch 
thing as perfect ſmoothneſs in the ſurfaces 
of bodies, but an evident roughneſs or 
unevenneſs of the parts in their ſurface, 
_  arifing from their porofity and pecvliar 
texture, it is eaſy to underftand that when 
_ two ſuch ſurfaces come together, the pro- 
mivent parts of one will, in ſome meaſute, 
fall into the concave parts of the other; 
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ien is attempted in one; the | 
minent parts of the other will give more 
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«2300 lefs' roſiſtanet to the moving ſurface, 
by holding-and detaining itd parts; and 


this is what we call friction, 3. Now 
ſince any dady wilt require a foree pro- 
pPortionab to its weight to draw it over a 
S iven obſtaele, it follows that the friction 
arxiſing to the moving body will always 
de in proportion to its weight only, and 


ſur- 


. it bears upon the * or 
f vvoood four 


| face. * Thus if a piece 


another flxed piece of the ſame wood, it 


will tequire the ſame weight to draw it 
- along, whether it be laid on its broad or 


) narrow fide. 4. For tho' there be four 


times dhe number of touching particles on 

td broad fide (cœteris paribus) yet each 
particlenis preſſed with but of the 
_ weight that thoſe are on the narrow ſide; 


and ſinee four times the number, multi- 


plied by I of the weight, is equal to of 


- the number multiplied by four times the 
weight, it is plain the reſiſtance is equal 


in both caſes, and ſo requires the ſame 


force to overcome it. 5. The reaſon 
why friction is proportional to the weight 


- of the moving body, is, becauſe the power 


applied to move the body, muſt raiſe it 


over the prominent parts of the ſurface on 


which it is drawn; and this motion of 
the body, as it is not upright, ſo it will 
not require a power equal to its whole 
weight; but being in the nature of the 


motion on an inclined plane, it will re- 
quire only a part of its o¹ön weight, 
which will vary with the various degrees 
of ſmoothneſs and aſperity. 6. It is 
found by experiment, that à body will 
de dran along by nearly one third of its 
weight; and if the ſurface be hard and 
well poliſhed, by leſs than a third part; 
whereas, if the parts be ſoft or rugged, 
it wilt require a much greater weight. 


Thus alſo the cylinder of wood A B, 


(plate C VII. fig. 3. n :.) if very ſmooth, 
And faid on two well poliſſied ſupporters, 
O, Dy (having been firſt oiled or greaſed} 

and then charged with the weight of two 
pounds in the two equal balls; G, H, ii 


will require an additional weight x, equal 


ta about u third part of the two pounds, 
to give motion to, or overcome the fric- 
tion of the ſaid: eyhindert 7 Now this 
additional weight, as it cauſes a greater 
weight of the cylinder, will likewiſe en- 
e reaſe the friction, and therefore require 
f ö Nin of another weight y, equal 
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ro- t the third part of ite" own weight: for 


will requirg 
zother & and ſo on, 

ad infinitum. Hence, ſuppoſing the fric- 
tion to de preciſely a third of the weight, 
' the" firſt weight with all the additional 


the ſame reaſon, eee 
8 


41 ones, ix. 2, +, 3. 275 Sc, will be A 
-- ſeries of numbers in geometrical progreſ- 
©*- fron, - decreaſing. 'Now the ſum of all 
| ©** theſe terms, except the firſt, is found, by 
not the quantity of the ſutface, by which 


a well known theorem in arithmetic, to 
be equal to one pound. 80 that if the 


| | : weight of the cylinder be inconſiderable, 
- inches wide, aud one thick, be laid upon | 


the readieſt way to overcome the friction, 
would be to double the power G, or H, 


dium, allow a third part of che weight 


with which any fimple machine is charg- 


gat once. 8. But tho' we may, ata me- by 


e, for the friction ariſing from thence ; 


yet this is very precarious, and ſeldom is 


- | the caſe: for if ABC D (ibid. no®'2;) be 
nà piece of braſs of fix ounces, and E F G H 
'be alfo a plate of braſs; and both the ſur- 
faces well ground and poliſhed, the 
weight P of near two ounces will be re- 
quired to draw along the body A C alone; 
but if AC be loaded with 6, 8, or ro ih. 


ſufficient to draw ĩt along the plane. On 
the other hand, if the plane be covered 
with a linen or woollen cloth, then a third, 
or half part, and ſometimes more, will be 
requiſite to draw it along on the plane. 
g. Yet notwithſtanding the difficulty and 
_ uncertainty attending the eſtimation of 
te quantity of friction, it js ſtill a moſt 


9 


2 3 means the friction of any ma- 


cally, or as a force acting againſt a power 
applied to overcome it. Thus ſuppoſe 


AB (ibid. no 3.) an upright ſtem or 


+ ſhaft, turning freely in the ſocket B fix- 
ed in the table or plane IK L M; and 
AC, D E, two arms fi zed in the faid 

ſhaft, the latter of which, D E, has three 
pins going into a ſocket in the middle 
of heavy weights, F, G, or H, in ſuch a 


manner, that when a power applied at C 


moves the lever & C, it cauſes the lever 
D E to protrude: or. thruſt along the 
weights at F, G, or H, in a cireular 


manner opon the table 10. Now ſince | 


then a ſixth part of the weight will be 


- 


__ uſeful and neceſſary enquiry, how, and . ' 


e may be diminiſhed,” In order tis 
this, we muſt conſider friction mechani- 


: . we ſuppoſe the weight, all the while it is 


in motion, is freely and wholly ſopport - 


ed by the plane, it follows“ that ell the 
reſiſtance it can give to the power applied 
at O, is only hat ariſes from its frieh 


on the plane. What this friction 1 
8K e | with 
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the properties of the lever. 
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gent to the circle C RS, that ſhall juſt 
move the weight G, will be equal to its 
friftion.. But if the weight be applied 
at F, becauſe B E is greater than A C, 
the ſame power at C, as before, will not 


move it, by reaſon its force js here in- 
_ creaſed by having a greater velocity than 
the power ; as, on the other hand, if 


laced at H, a leſs power at C ſhall move 
it, becauſe of its having there leſs velo- 
city. than the power, as 1s evident from 
11. Hence 
we underſtand, that though the weight 
of a machine remains the ſame z yet the 


friction may be diminiſhed, by contriving 


that the parts, on which it moves and 
rubs, ſhall have leſs velocity than the 

wer which moves it: thus, if the cy- 
Finder AB (ibid. nꝰ x.) were to move on 
the two ſmall pins or gudgeons E, F, the 
friction would be abated in the propor- 
tion of the diameter of the cylinder to 
that of the pins. 12. The friction on 


- theſe gudgeons is ſtill farther diminiſhed | 


by cauſing them to move on the circum- 
ference of a wheel thus, let F be the 

dgeon of a cylinder, revolving on the 
wheel CDE (ibid. no 4.) the velocity 


of the wheel's circumference will be the 


ſame with that of the gudgeon; but 
the velocity of the wheel's axis AB 
(which is now to be conſidered as the 
rubbing part) is leſs than that of the 


wheel, in proportion, as. its diameter is 
_ leſs than that of the wheel; for example, 
jf the friction of the cylinder moving on 


its ſurface, be 4 part of the weight, and 
the gudgeon be to the cylinder as 1: 20, 
they will reduce the friction to n part; 
and if, again, the axis of the wheel be to 


the wheel as 1: 10, the wheel will reduce 


the friction to 328 part; and if the axis 


of this wheel be laid on the perimeter 
of another wheel, the friction will be re- 


duced to a ſtill leſſer part of the weight ; 
ſo that you may proceed in this manner 
to diminiſh the friftion ad mfinitum ; and 


Wheels applied in this manner, are called 

friction: Wheels. 
been already ſaid, ſomewhat farther is 
neceſſary to diminiſh the friction of wheel- 
- Carriages. It was before obſerved, that 


13. Beſides what has 


friction aroſe chiefly by lifting the body 
over the prominent parts of the plane on 
which it is moved; now if we can con- 


trive to move the body along, without 
. "liſting or ſuſtaining its weight, we-ſhall 


% 
,,- 


„Keese 
Will be found by applying the weight at 
G8, o m 8 be ante be ; for then 

-the power applied to a akting in a tan- 


drawn 
of the plane and ſo receive no reſiſtance 


move it without much friction; and this 
may be done by laying the body on-any 
u 


moveable circular ſubject, as rollers, 
wheels, Se. thus let A B (ibid. nꝰ 5.) 
be the ſection of an heavy body, laid on 
a roller E F, upon the plane C D, and 
drawn by the power P; it is evident, 
when AB moves, the aſperities of its 
ſurface will lay hold on thoſe of the 
roller, and move it like wiſe 3 and it 48 as 


evident that when the body AB is 


drawn againſt the prominent parts of the 
roller, they immediately give way, and 
make no reſiſtance: thus the perpendi- 
cular diameter 40 yields into the ſitua - 


tion /, and e ſueceeds in its place. 
By this circular motion of the roller, its 


prominent parts below do only deſcend 
and move upon or over, and are not 
inſt the fixed prominent parts 


from them. Hence the body AB is 
conveyed along, without being lifted up, 
in the ſame manner as a wheel is moved 
by a pinion, without any conſiderable re- 
ſiſtance. And this is the true foundation 
of the doctrine of wheel-carriages, See 
the article WHEEL-CARRIAGES,: 


FRICTION, in medicine, the rubbing a diſ- 


eaſed part, either with or without un- 
guents, oils, &c, Dr. Cheyne greatly 
recommends friftion with a fleſh-bruſh, 


to perſons of weak nerves and ſedentary 
lives by which means a full and free 
| perſpiration would be promoted, and ob- 


ſtructions removed, to the great relief of 
many valetudinarians. | 


FRIDAY, the ſixth day of the, week, ſo 


called from Friga, a goddeſs worſhi 
by the Saxons on this day, ; 
very Friday throughout the year, in the 
church of — is a faſt, (except 
Chriſtmas-day, which, even though it 
happen on a Friday, is always a feſti- 
val,) in compliance with the cuſtom 
of the primitive church, - which always 
obſerved this as a faſt, in commemora- 
tion of our Saviour's crucifixion, It was 


one of their ſtationary days, when they 


uſually forbore eating till three o'clock in 
the afternoon, N ö 


Good-FR1DAY, a faſt of the chriſtian church, 


in memory of the ſufferings and death of 
— Chriſt, obſerved on the wk " 
paſſion-week, and called way 0 
eminence, becauſe of 2 7 
of our gaviour's ſufferings, which were 
a propitiatory and expiating ſacrifice for 


the fins of the world. See the article 


PASSIiON-WEEK, © | 1 
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FRI 
n Gpod-Friday the pope fits on a plain 
form, and after ſervice is ended, when 
the cardinals wait on him back to his 
chamber, they are obliged to keep a deep 
filence as a teſtimony of their ſorrow, 
In the night of Good Friday, the Greeks 
perform the obſequies of our Saviour 
round a great crucifix laid on a bed of 
ſtate adorned with flowers; theſe the bi- 
ſhops diſtribute _—_— aſſiſtants, 
when the office is ended. The Armenians, 
on this day, ſet open a holy ee 
in imitation of that on mount Calvary. 


FRIDBURG, an imperial city of Bavaria, 


in Germany: eaſt longitude xx9, and 
notth lat. 48* 307. | 


FRIDBURG' is allo the name of two other 


towns in Germany, both ſituated in the 
circle of Upper Saxony, the one nine 


miles ſouth-weſt of Dreſden, and the 


other thirty miles weſt of Leipſic. 


FRIDLAND, à town of Bohemia, on 


the confines of Luſatia: eaſt long. 150 
5, and north lat. 560“. 55“. 


FRIDLINGEN, a town of Swabia, in 
Germany : eaſt long, 7“ 30', and north . 


F : 
FRIDSTOL, mentioned in our antient 
writers, among the immunities granted 
to churches, ſignifies a ſeat, chair, or 
place of peace and ſecurity, where crimi- 
nals might find ſafety and prote&ion : of 
theſe there were many in England, but 
the moſt famous was at Beverley, and 
that in St. Peter's church at York, grant- 
ed by charter of king Henry I. | 
FRIEDBURG, an imperial city of Ger- 
many, ſixteen miles north of Francfort 
on the Main. | 


FRIENDLESS Man, an old Saxon term 


for an outlaw. 
FRIER, or Friar. See Fran, 
FRIESLAND, one of the moſt northern 
2 of the United Netherlands, 
nded by the German ocean on the 
north, by Groningen and Overyſſel on 
the eaft, by the-Zuider-ſea and Overyſſel 
on the ſouth, and by the ſame ocean'on 
the weſt : Its chief town is Lewarden. 
Zafi-FrresLand, a province of Weſt- 
phalia, in Germany, being the north 
weſt part of Germany, bordering on 
roningen. | 
IEZE, Freeze, or FRI2e, in archi- 
tecture, a large flat face, or member, ſe- 
g, the architrave from the corniche, 


ing that part of the entablature between 


| the architrave and corniche, See the ar- 
_ ticles ' ARCHITRAVE,  COANICHE, and 
ENTABLATURE, 
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This member was by the antients called 
zoophorus, becauſe it was commonly en- 
riched with the figures of animals, © The 
frieze is ſuppoſed to be deſigned to repre- 


ſent the heads of the tranſverſe beams, 


- which ſuſtain the roof or covering. 


In the tuſcan order it is quite plain, . 


is enriched with triglyphs in the dorĩice; 


it is ſometimes made arched or ſwelling 


in the ionic: in the corinthian and com- 


poſite it is frequently joined to the archi- 


trave by a little ſweep, and ſometimes to 
the corniche ; and in theſe richer orders, 


it is commonly adorned with ſculpture, 
figures, compartments, hiſtories, foli- 
ages, feſtoons, &c, See the articles 
"Tuscan, Doric, Ionic, Sc. b 
As to the height of the frieze, it is in 
general much the ſame as that of the ar- 


chitrave, The height of the tuſcan frieze, 


according to Vitruvius, who makes it 
flat and plain, is 30 minutes; but Palla- 


dio, who makes it convex and (weliing, + 


gives it only 26 ; Scamozzi makes it plain, 


| but raiſes the height to 42 minutes, Vi- 


truvius and. Vignola, who make the do- 
. ric frieze flat, only covered with triglyphs 
give it the height of 30 or 40 minutes: 


- but Palladio and Scamozzi make it 45, 


The ionic frieze, according to Vitruvius, 
who makes it flat, only carved with 
acanthus leaves, Sc. is 30 minutes in 


height; Vignola makes it 45, and flat 
like Vitruvius : Palladio, who makes ik 


, convex and ſwelling, calls the height 27; 
and Scamozzi 28. The height of the 

- corinthian frieze, according to Vitruvius, 
who enriches it with acanthus-leaves, hu- 
man figures, &c. is 37 minutes; but 
Vignola makes it 45 ; Palladio, 28; and 
Scamozti 314. Laſtly, the compoſite 
frieze, which, in Vitruvius, is ſet with 
cartouſes, and carved between them, is, 
according to that writer, 52 4 minutes 

high; but Vignola, who makes it like 
Vitruvius, gives it but 45 minutes; Pal- 
ladio, who makes it ſwelling, has but 
30; Scamozzi, 32. 


From the variety of their ornaments, 


- - friezes obtain various denominations. 


Convex or Pulwyinated FRIEZES, ſuch whoſe | 


profile is a curve, the beſt proportion of 
. which is when drawn on the of an 
__ equilateral triangle. ; 
In ſome the ſwelling is only at top, asi 
à conſole; in others at bottom, as in 
a balluſter. See the articles CONSOLE 
and BALLUSTER. . 
Flouriſbed —— ſuch as are 3 
with rinds of imaginary foliages, as the 
8 K 2 a corinthian 
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Nero: or with natural leaves, either in 
cluſters or garlands; or continued, as in 

the ionic of the gallery of Apollo in the 
Louvre. ER; _ 


Hiftorical FR1EzEs, ſuch as are adomed 


-with baſs relievos, repreſenting hiſtory, 


ſacrifices, &c. as the arch of Titus at 


Rome. . | | . 

ſuch as repreſent ſea- 
hows, tritons, and other attrikutes of 
the ſea, as ſhells, baths, grottos, &c. 

Ruftic FRIEZES, ſuch whoſe courſes are 


- .rulticated or emboſſed, as in the tuſcan 


frieze of Palladio. | | 


* Symbolical FxIEZESs, thoſe. adorned with 


the attributes of religion, as the corin- 
„thian of the temple behind the- Capitol at 
Rome, whereon are fepreſented the in- 
ſtruments and apparatus of ſacrifice. 
Falz of the capital. See the article 
. HYPOTRACHELION. | 
FRIEZR, or FREEZE, in commerce, See 
FgEEZE and FRIZING. 


FRIGAT, among ſeamen, a ſhip of war, 


light built, and that is a good ſailer. 

A frigat has commonly' two decks, 
whence that called a light frigat, is a 
fiigat with only one deck. 9 

FRIGATOON, a venetian veſſel, com- 
monly uſed in the Adriatic ſea, with a 
ſquare ſtern, and carrying only a main- 
maſt, mizen, and bowſprit, 

FRIGID is applied to a jejune ſtyle, that 
is unanimated by any ornaments, and 
conſequently without any force or vigour, 

ticle Zovwe; 

FRIGORIFIC, in phyſiology, 


FIG ZONE, in geography. See the ar- 


ſmall par- 


_ ticles of matter, which, according to 


Gaſſendus and others, being actually and 
eſſentially cold, and penetrating other 
bodies, produce in them that quality 
which we call cold. See Colpo. 
FRILL,. in falconry. When a hawk 
trembles; or ſhivers, they ſay, ſhe frills. 


FRINGILLA, in erviddology, a ru ; 
the order of 


henfive genus of birds, © 
the -paſſeres, with the beak of a conic 
. ſharp-pointed figure, the two, chaps of 
- Which mutually receive each other, 


To this genus belong the gold-finch, 7 


chaff finch, green-finch, ,yeilow-hammer, 
canary-bird, linnet, ſparrow, Cc. See 
the articles GoLÞD- FINCH, @c, 


FRINGILLAGO, a name given by ſome i 
authors to the parus or titmouſe; See 


the article Ttiruovsk. 
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FRA Mrs 
d eopinthian friere of the frontiſpiece of 


FRINGILLARIUS, ACC1P1ÞT 2 u, the 
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name by which authors call the ſparrow- 
hawk. See the article Hawk, _ 
FRINWALT, or F&1DLAND, a town 0 

Brandenburg, thirty miles north-eaſt of 
Berlin, ſituated on the weſt-fide of the- 


river Ode. + 
FRIO, a cape or promontory of Braßl: 
weſt longitude 44%, and ſouth latitude 


239 300. | | Ep 
FRIPPERY, a french term ſometimes uſed 
in our language to ſignify the trade or 
traffie of old ſecond-hand cloaths and 
goods. The word is alſo ofed for the 
place where ſuch ſort of commerce is 
carried on, and even for the commo- 
dities themſelves. The company of frip- 
piers, or fripperers, at Paris, are à re- 
gular corporation, of an antient ſtand- 
ing, and make a conſiderable. figure in 
. that city, 4 I 127 
RISACH, a town of Bavaria, fixty miles 
ſouth- eaſt of Saltzburg: eaſt long. 14 
15, and north lat. 47 200. „ 
FRISELAND, or FRriEsLAND, See the 
article FRIESLAND, \ 
FRISONE, in ornithology, the ſame with 
the coccothrauſtes, or loxia. See the 
article LoxiA. 8 
FRIST in the mercantile ſtyle, ſignifies 
ſelling goods upon credit, or truſt. 
FRI T, in the glaſs- manufacture, the mat- 
ter or ingredients whereof glaſs is to be 
made, when they have been calcined or 
baked in a furnace; or it is the calcined 
matter to be run into glaſs. See the ar- 
ticle GLASS. 0 | 
There are three kinds of frit; the firſt, 
that made for cryſtal ; the ſecond, or or- 
dinary frit, is that made for the common 
white or cryſtalline metal; and the third, 
that made for green-glaſs.. 
The frit for cryſtal is made as follows: 
take 200 Ib of tarſo, powdered fine, and 
_ ſifted; of the ſalt of polverine 130 Ib; mix 
them well together, and put them in- 
to the calcar, a ſort of oven, or rever- 
beratory furnace, which ſhould be firſt 
well heated 1 here let them remain, bak- 
ing, frying, and calciring, for five 
hours, during which the workman keeps 
mixing them with a rake, to make them 
incorporate, The ſecond, or ordinary 
frit, is made of bare aſhes of polverine, 
without extracting the ſalt from them. 
The third, for. green glaſs, is made of 
common aſhes, without any , prepara- 
It may be obſerved, that, glaſs might be 
made by immediately melting the 2 
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Don, cining and m ing. 


but the operation woul 


de much more tedious, __ PT I 
' FRITH, in its moſt uſual acceptation, cb. ä 


niſies an- arm of the ſea.: ſuch, are the 


of Clyde, Murray frith, &c. . 


FRITH, among lawyers, ſignifies a lawn 


or plain between two woods. 
FRITH-GILD, a term antiently uſed, for 
what is now called a guild-hall, or a com- 


_ pany of ſome corporation i and frith- . 


man was one free of ſuch company. See 

© GUILDHALL and Cour Ax T. | 

F&1TH is alſo uſed to ſignify peace. 
Hence 1 | 

FRITH; SOKE, or FRITH-SOKEN, a term 
E uſed to ſignify a ſurety of de- 
ence. . 


FETILLARLA, fritillary, in botany, See 


„„ oo nn; 
FRITILLARY, fritillaria, in botany, a 
genus of the hexandria monogynia claſs 
of plants, the corolla of which is com- 
poſed-of fix companulated, oblong, and 
parallel petals; with a broad baſe; the 
fruit is an oblong, obtuſe, trilobate cap- 
ſule, formed of three valves, and con- 


taining three cells; the ſeeds are numer- 


ous, plane, ſemiorbiculated externally, 
and faced in a double row. 
Thick FRITILLARY, Vitillaria craſſa, in 
botany, the fame with the aſclepias. See 
the article AscLBIAS. f 
FRIULI, a province of Italy, ſubje& to 
Venice, and bounded by Carinthia in 
Germany on the north, by Carnidla on 
the eaſt, by the gulph of Venice on the 
ſouth, and by the Belluneſe and Feltrin 
on the weſt. .. | | | 
FRIZE, or FRIEZE, in architecture. See 
the article FRIEZE. 152475 


FR1zE, or FREEZE, in commerce. See 


the article FREEZE. | 1 
FRIZ ING of cloth, a term, in the woollen 
_ manufaRtory,. applied to the forming of 


of little hard burrs or prominences, co- 

: rering almoſt the whole ground. thereof. 
See the article FREEZE, ook = dari 

Some cloths are only freezed on the back- 

fide, as black cloths; others on the right 


- 


ſide, as coloured and mixed cloths, ra- 


teens, bays freezes, &c, 
. Frizing, may be 8 two ways; 
one with the hand, 


two workmen, Who conduct a, kind of 
6 2035 chat ſeryes for a friaing inſtru - 
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e is hy a mill, worked e- 

ther by water, or a harſe, or ſometimes 
by men. 

ter way of frizing, by reaſon the motion 
being uniform and regular, the littje 

. knobs of the frizing are formed more 


— 


this uſeful machine is as follows. 


The three principal parts are the frizer 
or criſper, the frizing-table, and the 


drawer, or beam. The two firſt are two 


fering only in this, that the frizing- 


table is lined or covered with a kind of 
| coarſe wodllen ſtuff, of a rough ſturdy 


napz and the frizer is incruſtated with a 
kind of cement compoſed of glue, gum 


arabic, and a yellow ſand, with a little 
The beam, or 


aqua vitæ or urine, 
. drawer, thus called becauſe it draws the 
ſtuff from between the frizer and the friz- 
_ Ing-table, is a wooden roller, beſet all 
over with little, fine, ſhort points, or 


ends of wire, like thoſe of cards uſed 


in carding of wool, 


' The diſpoſition and uſe of the machine is 


thus: the table ſtands immoveable, and 
bears or ſuſtains the cloth to be frized, 


which is laid with that fide uppermoſt 


on which the nap is to he raiſed; over 
the table is placed the frizer, at ſuch a 
. diſtance from it as to give room for the 


ſtuff to be paſſed between them, ſo that 
the frizer, having a very flow ſemi. 
circular motion, meeting the long hairs 


or naps of the cloth, twiſts. and rolls 
them into little knobs or burrs, while, at 
the ſame time, the drawer, which is con- 
tinually turning, draws away the ftuff 


from under the frizer, and winds it over 


its own points. 8 
All that the work man has to do while 
the machine is a going, is to ſtretch the 


ſtuff on the table, as faſt as the drawer 


takes it off; and from time to time to take 
the nap of a cloth, or ſtuff, into a number 


off the ſtuff from the points of the drawar. 
The deſign of having the frizing- table 
lined with ſtuff of a ſhorty Riff, ſtubby 
nap, is that it may detain the cloth be- 


tween the table and the frizer long enough 


for the grain to be formed, that the 


_ drawer may not take it away too readily, 
which muſt otherwiſe: be the caſe, as it 


is not. held by. any thing at the other 

end, It were unnereſſary to ſay zny thin 

particular of the manner of frizing ſtuffs 
with the hand, it being the aim of the 


workmen to imitate, n 5 
4 ; 5 N W | 


This latter is eſteemed the bet- 


equably and regularly. The ſtructure of 5 


equal planks or boards, each about ten 
feet long, and fifteen inches broad, dif- 
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Vith their wooden inſtrument, the flow, 
- equable, and circular motion of the ma- 
chine: it needs only be added, that their 
frier is but about two feet long and one 
broad; and that, to form the nap more 
eafily they moiſten the ſurface of the 
ſtuff lightly, with water mingled with 
whites of eggs or honey. : | 
FROBISHER's sTRAITS, in weft Green- 
land, lie a little to the northward of 
cape Farewel: weft long. 48*, and north 
lat. 632. | £ 
FRODINGHAM, a market town of York- 
ſhire, thirty miles eaſt of York, 
FRODSHAM, a market-town of Cheſter, 
fourteen miles north-eaſt of Cheſter. 
FROG, rana, in zoology, a genus of am- 
phibious animals, the body of which is 
broad and ſhort, without a tail, and fur - 
niſhed with four legs. FO, 


1 


frog, there are a 
y_ many other ſpecies, the moſt ſingu - 
ar of which is that called the bull-frog, 

a native of the northern parts of America, 
with four divided toes on the fore-feet, 
and - five webbed ones on the hinder, 
This, when the limbs are extended, mea- 
ſures near two feet; the trunk of its bo- 
dy being about eight inches long, and 


four or five in breadth it is very vora- | 


cious, and frequently ſwallow young 
_ ducks, and other water fowl, before they 
have ſtrength to ſhift for themſelves, Its 
 croaking is ſo loud as to reſemble the 


roaring of a bull heard at a diſtance, 


| whence its name of bull frog. There is 
alſo another very extraordinary ſpecies of 
frog, called the tree-frog, from its living 
on trees and plants of various kinds: al- 


ſo the green frog, from its colours, its 


body is about an inch and a half long. 
Fx0G, among farriers, the ſame with 
fruſh. © See the article Fxusn, 
FROG-FI8H, the rana piſcatrix of authors. 
See the article RANA PISCATRIX. 
'FROME, a market-town of Somerſetſhire, 
nine miles ſouth of Bath, | 
FRONDES, among botaniſts, denote leaves 
conſiſting of ſeveral other leaves, and 
forming the whole of the plant; as is 
the caſe of the fern-kind, in which, the 
fructification being on the back of the 
leaves, the fingle leaf makes the whole 
plant, and is called frondis, not folium. 
FRONT of @ baitalion, among milita 
men, is the firſt rank, or file - leaders. 1 


is likewiſe called the face or head of a 


battalion, In like manner, 


: + FRONT f @ ſquadron, is the firſt rank of 
troopers, , 


% 


Four of a camp, the foremoſt row of 
' tents in the firſt line, which are the 
quarter mare tents in the horſe, and 
erjoams 16:the foot; NENT 
FrzonT of an army conſiſts of a certain 
number of ſquadrons and battalions. 
FRONT of &@ place, or the TENAILLE, 
in fortification, all that is contained be- 
tween the flanked angles of the two neigh- 
bouring baſtions, viz, the two faces, 
two flanks, and the curtin. 
FronwT, in architecture, the principal face 
or fide of a building, or that which is 
preſented to the chief aſpe& or view, 


Four, in perſpeRtive, a projection or re- 
, 2 2 A proj 


preſentation of the face or forepart of an 
object, or of that part directly oppoſite to 
the eye, which is more uſually called 
the orthography. See ORTHOGRAPHY« 

Line of the For. See the article LINE. 

FRONT SCALE. See the article SCALE. 

FRONTAL, in architecture, a little fron- 

ton, or 13 ſometimes placed over 
a little door, or window. 

FRONTAL, or FRONTLET, or BROW- 
BAND, is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of the 

33 ceremonies. | 

is frontal conſiſts of four ſeveral pieces 
of vellum, on each whereof is written 
ſome text of ſcripture : they are' all laid 
on a piece of calf's leather, with thongs 

to tie it by. J 

The Jews apply the leather with the vel - 

lum on their foreheads in the ſynagogue, 

and tie it round the head with the 

thongs, | 5 

FRONT ALE os. See FRONT1s os. 

FRONTALE, in medicine, a name for any 
external medieine, or topic, applied to 
the forehead ; more | grown 0/4 it means 
a refrigerating and hypnotic remedy, 
prepared- of cold cephalics, bruiſed and 
tied up in a ſinen bag, four or five fin- 
gers- breadth. 

FRONTAL MUSCLES, in angtemy, two of 
the four muſcles of the cutis of the cra- 
nium. See the article SKULL. ' 

The frontal muſcles are very thin: th 
are fituated under the ſkin of the forehead, 
and have both their extremities move- 
able, excepting only for a few fibres, 
which ariſe from the inferior edge of the 
os frontis. They are extended on each 
ſide under the eye-lids, near the larger 
canthus of the eye, beyond the middle 
of the orbit, towards the leſſer canthus; 
and extended ſomewhat obliquely out- 
| wards over the os frontis: after this, they 
expand their tendons over the upper part 
of the cranium, and ſeem to be . 
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With the aponeuroſes of the occipitales, 

which are fixed, By this means they 

are able to move the ſkin of the forehead 
and eye · bros. The antagoniſts to theſe 
are the orbiculares palpebrarum, on which 
they are affixed. See OkRRICULARIS. 

. FRONTATED, a term uſed by botaniſts 


_— to the leaf of a flower, Which 


grows er and broader, yore ter- 
minating in a right line: and is uſed in 

oppoſition to cuſpidated, that is, when 
the leaves of the flower end in a point. 


FRONTEIRA, a town of Portugal, in 


the province of Alentejo i weſt lon. 80 6, 
and north lat. 38% 500. Gf 
-FRON TIER, the border; confine, or ex- 

tremity of a kingdom or province, which 
the enemies find in front, when. they 


would enter the ſame: thus we lay, a 


_ frontier town; a frontier province, Sc. 
Frontiers were antiently called marches, 
FRONTIs os, in anatomy, called alſo os 

coronale, the bone of the forehead. See 
+ the afticle Fac. 

This is a bone of the cranium, of an ir- 
regular ſorm, double in infants, but in 
Adults uſually ſingle: ſometimes, how- 
everz it ĩs divided in theſe into two parts 


antertor part of the ſkull, and forms that 
— af the face which is called the fore- 
end, from whence it has its name. It 


wanne * , 
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und north latitude 43% 0. 
FRONT ISFPIECE, in architecture, the por- 
nuit or principal face of a building. See 


tze article BUILD. e. | 

*FRONTISPIECE is alſo uſed to fignify an 

ornament fronting the title- page of a 
book, which, in ſome meaſure, ſhould 


expreſs the ſubject treated of. 
FRONTLET, or FRONTAL, - See the ar- 
ticle FRONTAL, © * 
FRONTFON, in architecture, the "ſame 
with | iment, See PEDIMENT., of p 
cold ſtate of the air, as converts watery 
fluids into ice. See FxeEzING and ICE, 
In very cold ſnowy weather, not only 


water, but urine, beer, ale, milk, vine- 


gar, and even wine, are either wholly 
or in part, converted into ice, though the 


laſt but ſlowly. As to the freezing of ex- 


- preſſed. oils, a very intenſe cold may de- 
prive them of their fluidity, ſo as to be 
capable of being cut into portions of an 

figure; but whether they are convertible 


into real ice, is not yet determined. In 
ERuſſia oil freezes much harder than with 
us, but does not even there become per- 
dom to the noſe. It is ſituated in the fect 


ice. Common aniſe · ſeed water, and 
the like weak ſpirits, are faid to be con- 
verted into an imperfect ice in Muſcovy ; 
and the ſtrong ſpirits into à ſubſtance 


FROST, in phy ſiology, ſuch an exceſſtvely 


figure is ſymmetrical, reſembling a large like that of oil. When brandy freezes, 
ſhell, almoſt round, See SKULL. - a liquid part, much ſtronger than com- 
The os frontis is articulated, by ſuture, mon brandy, retires to the center of the 
to ſeven other bones; the oſſa parietalia, veſſel. eh 3 


os ethmoides, os ſphenoides, oſſa lachry- 
malia, oſſa naſ, maxillaria, and the oſ- 


_  famalarum. See the articles SUTURE, 


PARIETALIA. OS8A, &c. pert 
The os frontis contains the anterior lobes 
of the brain, and a portion of the longi- 
tudinal {anus 3 ns forms the _— 
the upper part of the orbits, and a por- 
tion of — See BRAIN, = 
In the internal ſurface of the os frontis 
there is a fovea, or furrow, and an emi- 
nence, to which the longitudinal finus of 
the dura mater adheres: on its external 


ſurface are ſituated the frontal and tem- 


poral muſcles, and the cartilaginous an - 

nule of the muſculous trochlearis of the 

eye. See TROCHLEARES, Sc. 
FRONTIGNIAC, a town; of Languedoc, 
in France, ſituated ſixteen miles ſouth- 


weſt of Montpelier, and remarkable for 


producing excellent wine. 


FRONTIGNIAC. is alſo. the name of.a fort, 


| ituated on the river St. Laurence, in 


Even ſolid bodies are liable to be affected 


by froſt: timber is often apparently fro- 
zen, and rendered exceedingly difficult to 


ſaw. Marle, chalk, and other leſs ſolid 


terreftrial concretions, will be ſhattered 
by ſtrong and durable froſts, Metals are 


contracted by froſt: thus, an iron-tube 


twelve feet long, upon /being expoſed to 
the air in a froſty night; two lines of 


its length, On the contrary, it ſwells or 
dilates fluids near one tenth of their bulk. 


Mr. Boyle made ſeveral experiments with 
metalline veſſels, exceeding thick and 
ſtrong; which being filled with water, 
cloſe ſtopped, and expoſed to the cold, 


burſt by the expanſion of the frozen fluid | 


within them. Trees are frequently burnt. 


up with froſt, as with the moſt exceffive 
beat; and in very ſtrong froſts, walnut- 
trees, aſhes, and even oaks, are ſome- 


times miſerably ſplit and cleft, ſo as to 


be ſeen through, and this with a ter- 


rible noiſe like the exploſion of fre- rms. 


Froſt 
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freezes firſt at the up 
ice gradually increaſing and thickening 
downwards; far which reaſon: frogs re- 


F R O 


| 1 2356 J 
Froſt naturally proceeds from the upper 


parts of bodies downwards; but | how - 
deep it will reach in earth or water, is 


not eaſily known, becauſe this depth may 
vary with the degree of coldneſs in the 


air by a longer or ſnorter duration of 


the froſt, the texture of the earth, the na- 
ture of the juices where with it is impreg- 
nated, the conſtitution of its more inter- 
nal parts, as ta heat and cold, the nature 
of its effluvia, Sc. Mr. Boyle, in or- 


FRO 
invaded, that they are takem With a 


drowſineſs, which if indulged, they 


awake no more, but die inſenſibly. But 


| | there ie another way whereby it proves 


der to aſcertain this depth, after four 


nights of hard froſt, dug in an orchard, 
where the 


round was level and bare, 
and found the froſt had ſcarce reached 3 } 
inches; and in a garden nearer the houſe, 


only 2 inches below the ſurface,” Nine 
or ten ſucceſſive froſty nights froze the 
bare ground in the garden 6 4 inches 


1 


Ponds, therefore, ſhou 


deep; and in the orchard, where a wall 


ſheltered it from the ſouth ſun, to the 
depth of 8 J inches. He alſo dug in an 
orchard, near a wall, about a week af- 
terwards, and found the froſt to have 


penetrated to the depth of 14 inches. In 


a garden at Moſcow, the froſt in a hard 


| ſeaſon, only penetrates to 2 feet: and 
the utmoſt effect that Capt. James, men- 
tions the cold to have had upon the ground 
of Charleton-iſland, was to freeze it to 


mortal, vi. by freezing the abdomen 
and viſcera, which on diſſection are 
found to be mortified' and black. See 
the article Colv. he 

Sharp: froſts of long continuance, are 
very prejudicial to fiſh in ſhallow: ſtanding 
waters; but if the water be deep, or 
there be either a current or freſh ſpring 
in the place, the fiſh generally eſcape. 
be made large 
and deep, at leaſt one part of them 
ovght to be conſiderably. deep, to ſerve 
as a place of tefuge in caſe of extreme 
cold. The ſymptom of mortality in a 
pond, is the appearance of the fiſh ; for 
nothing but the pangs of death can 
make them move from the bottom in 
froſty weather. The only effectual me- 
thod to ſave fiſn in this caſe, is to ſet 
great tubs or fats full of water in ſome 


out houſe, not far from the fire; then 


making holes in the ice, the ſiſh will 


„ — about them, as if they came up 


r freſh air; and are to be taken gut and 


put into the tubs, where they may be kept 


10 feet deep: whence may appear the 


different degrees of cold of that iſland and 
Ruſſia. And as to the freezing of water 
at the above-mentioned iſland, the cap- 
tain tells us, it does not naturally con- 


' — above the depth of 6 feet, the reſt 


ing by accident. Water alſo, expôſed 
to the cold air in large veſſels, always 


per furface,:the 


tire in froſty weather to the bottom of 


ditches: and it is ſaid, that ſhoals af fi ſn 


retire in winter to thoſe depths of the ſea 


and riversz where they are not to be 
found in ſummer. Water, like the earth, 
ſeems not diſpoſed to receive any very 
intenſe degree of cold at a conſiderable 
depth or diſtance from the air; the vaſt 


maſſes of ice found in the northern ſeas 


dein only many flakes and fragments, 
| which ſliding under each other, are, by 


the congelation of the intercepted water, 


.. cemented together, | 7 
In cold countries, the froſt proves often 


#Fatal! to mankind';+ not only producing 


- -* cancers, but even death itſelf. - Thoſe 
who die of. it have theiy binds and feet 

. firſt ſeized, till they grow paſt feeling it; 
alter which the reſt of their bodies is ſo 
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till the froſt breaks, taking caretefreſhen 
the water every twelve hourss Some - 


times fiſh that have been dead 0 all ap- 


* . 


. * 


pearance, and others frozen and enve- 


loped in ice, have been preſerved by put - 
ing them into water brought to mid- 
ſummer heat; for in ſix or ſeven bours 
the ice will be diſſolved, and the fiſn ap- 


pear as briſk and well as ever; afler 


which they are to be put into waters, 
where the froſt cannot injute them. 


Hoar FRos r, pruina, a cold moiſt vapour, 


rhat is drawn up a little way into the air, 


and in the night falls again on the earth, 


where it is congealed into icy cryſtals of 
various figures. Hoar-froſt, therefore, 

is nothing but dew, turned into ice by 
the coldnels of the air. See Dew. 


FRO TH, a white, light ſubſtance, formed 


on the ſurface of fluids, by vehement 
agitation, conſiſting of little ſpherules, 


or globules. e e 
FROrRH-srir, or Cuckow- sir, a name 


P + 
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given to a” white froth, or ſpume, very 
common in the ſpring, and firſt months 


of the ſummer, on the leaves of certain 
- plants, particularly on thoſe of the com- 


mon white field lychnis; or eatch-fy, 

hence called by ſome ſpatling poppy- 

All writers on vegetables have taken 

notice of this froth, though few . un. 
er 
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derſtood the cauſe or origin of it till of 
late z being formed by a little leaping 
animal, called by ſome the flea. graſs- 


hopper; by applying its anus cloſe to the 
leaf, and aiſcharging thereon a ſmall drop 
of a white viſcous fluid, which contain», 


ing ſome air in it, is ſoon elevated into a 
ſmall bubble : before this is well formed, 
it depoſites ſuch another drop, and ſo on, 
till it is every way overwhemed with a 
antity of theſe bubbles, Which form 

the white froth which we ſee. | 
FroTH, or FoarM, in the manege, a moiſt, 
white matter, that ariſes from the mouth 
of a'horſe, A horſe that, by champ- 
ing on his bridle, throws out a great deal 
of froth, is judged to be a horle of met- 
'tle and health, and to have a cold freſlr 


mouth. 


FROWER, an edged tool uſed in cleaving. 


wood into laths, | | 
FROZEN. See the articles FROST, FRIEZ- 
ING, Ice, &c. 


FroOzEN-or FRIGID-ZONE. . See the ar- 
ticle ZONE. | 


FRUCTIFEROUS, fignifies properly any 
thing that produces fruit z but, in a more 
large and figurative ſenſe, it is uſed by 


ſome, particularly lord Bacon, for ſuc 
experiments in -natural philoſophy, as 
prove advantageous to the experimenter 
in point of gain or profit. : 
FRUCTIFICATION, among botaniſts, 
in a more lax ſenſe, includes the flower 
and fruit, with their ſeveral coverings. 
See the articles FLOWER and FRUIT. 
Strictly ſpeaking, however, the term 
fruQtification ſignifies only the male and 
female organs of generation, called the 
ſtamina and piſtil. See STAMINA, 
 PisTIL, and GENERATION, 


RUCTISTS, frufiftz, in botany, that 


ſort of authors who have attempted the 
eſtabliſhing the claſſes and diſtin&tions of 
plants upon the fruit, ſeed, or receptacle 
of theſe in plants. Of this liſt are Cæ- 
ſalpinus, Moriſon, Ray, Herman, and 
Boerhaave. Mite | 
FRUGIVOROUS: B1RDs, are ſuch as feed 
on fruits, either wholly or in part, 
The frugivorous birds, according to Mr. 


Willoughby, are a ſpecies of terreſtrial | 


| birds, ſome of which have crooked bills 
and claws, yet are of gentler nature, and 
Not rapacious, - 

FRUIT, in general, includes whatever. the 
earth produces for the nouriſhment and 
ſupport of man, and other animals, as 


herbs, grain, hay, corn, Sc. See the 


articles HERE, GRAIN, c. 
Vor. II. | 


FRuIT, more properly, ſignifies the pro. 


duction of a tſee, or plant, for the pro · 
pagation or multiplication of its as 
in which ſenſe the word takes in all kinds 
of ſeeds, with their furniture. But bo- 
taniſts, uſually underſtand by it that part 
of a plant wherein the ſeeds are contain- 
ed. See PLANT and SEED, Ye HY 
FRv1T alſo implics'an aſſemblage of ſeeds 
in a head; as in a ranunculus, Oc. 
and all kinds of ſeeds, or grains, whether 
incloſed in a cover, capſule, or pod; 
and whether bony, fleſhy, ſkinny, mem- 
branous, or the like. 2 
The fruit in all plants, is the product, 
or reſult, of the flower; or that for the 
production and nutrition of which the 
flower was intended, 
The ftrufture and parts of different 
fruit differ in ſome things, but in all 
the ſpecies, - the eſſential parts of the 
fruit appear to be only continuations or 
expanſions of thoſe which are ſeen in the 
other parts of the tree; and the ſame 
fibres are continued to them from the 
root. An apple, cut in two tranſverſely, 
will be food principally compoſed of 
four parts, 1. A ſkin, or rind, which 
is only a continuation and expanſion of 
the outer bark of the tree. 2. A pa- 
renchyma, or pulp, which is an expan- 
ſion and intumeſcence of the blea, or 
inner bark of the tree. 3. The fibres, 
or ramifications of the woody part of 
the tree. 4. The core, which is the 
produce of the pith of the wood, in- 
durated, or ſtrengthened by twigs of the 
woody fibres intermixed with it. This 
ſerves to furniſh a proper lodging for the 
| ſeeds, and filtrates the juices of the pa- 
renchyma, or pulp, and conveys them 
to the ſeeds. e 
Of the fibres there are generally reckon« 
ed fifteen branches, of which, ten pene- 
- trate the parenchyma, and incline to the 
baſis of the flower; the other five aſcend 
more particularly from the pedicle, or 
ſtalk, and meet with the former at the 
baſe of the flower; and to theſe branches 
the capſulæ, or coats of the kernel, are 
ſaſtened. Theſe branches, being firſt 
extended through the parenchyma to the 
flower, furniſh the neceſſary matter for 
the vegetation of it, but as the fruit 
increaſes, it intereepts the aliment, and 
by this means the flower is ſtarved, and 
falls off. . 
In a pear, there are five parts to be di- 
ſtinguiſhed ; the ſkin, parenchyma, rami- 
_ fication, ſtone and acetarium z the firſt 
81. | IE It nc. 
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three parts are common to the apple: the 


ſtone, obſerved chiefly in choak-pears, is 


a congeries of ſtony corpuſcles, which 
are diiperſed throughout the Whole pa- 
renchyma, but in the greateſt plenty, 
and amaſſed cloſeſt together, about the 
center of the acetariunf. This ſeems 
formed of the ſtony or calculous part of 
the nutricious juice, 


The acetarium is a ſubſtance of a tart, | 


acid taſte, and of a globular figure, 
incloſed in an aſſemblage of ſeveral of 
the ſtony parts before - mentioned. 


Ina plums, cherries, Cc. there are four 


parts, Viz. a coat, parenchyma, ramifi- 
cation, and ftone. The outer part, or 


| 0 C : * | 
F 
agreeable kind; but that it has an au- 
ſtereneſs, whith muſt. be taken off by 
mixing a little ſugar with it, when in 
the glaſs, not before it is drawn off. A 


coarſe plum, a little larger than a dam- 
ſon, is the beſt kind for this wine, being 


2 ſort of plum that grows wild in our 


| hedges. 


The wine made from it is of a 
very conſiderable ftrength, and affords a 


pleaſant brandy, by diſtillation, in conſi- 


derable quantities. Our common garden 


currants afford a very agreeable wine; 


ſnell of the ſtone, ſeems formed of the 


calculous part of the nutricious juice of 


| the plant; and the inner part, or kernel, 


of the pith of the tree, derived thither by 
ſeminal branches, which penetrate the 
baſe of the ſtone. The acorn conſiſts of 


+ 


and our gooſeberties are not ſecond to 
any thing, See BRAN DV, Wwe, Ec. 
The various uſes of different fruits in 
the materia medica, &c. may be ſeen in 
the courſe of this work, each under its 
proper head, | 


| Preſervation of FRUIT. In the Philoſo- 


phical Tranſactions, no 2437, we have 


à a receipt for preſerving fruit and flowers 


a "ſhell, eortex, and medulla; the thell 


conſiſts of a coat and parenchyma, deriv- 


ed from the bark and wood of the tree. 
The cortex conſiſts of an inner and outer 
part, the firſt of which is a duplicature of 
the inner trunk of the ſhell ; the ſecond 


is a ſofter ſubſtance, derived from the 
ſame ſource as the parenchyma of the 


ſhell, But authors are not agreed whe- 
ther the medulla, or pulp of the kernel, 
doth ariſe from the pith of the tree, or 
from the cortical part thereof. 

Berries, grapes, &c. contain, beſides 
three genera! parts, wiz. coat, paren - 
chyma, and ramification, grains. of a 


ſtony nature, which are the ſeeds. 
iſe of FRUITs. Fruits are ſerviceable in 


guarding, preſerving, and feeding the in- 
cloſed ſeed ; in filtrating the coarler, more 


juice of the plant, and retaining it to 
themſelves, ſending none but the moſt 
pure, elaborated and ſpirituous parts to 


the tender delicate embryo, or plantule, 
therein contained. 

The uſe ef fruits, with us, might be 
rendered much more extenſive than it is. 
Many fruits, which do hurt when eaten 
raw, would make wines equal in flavour 


for a whole year, which is as follows. 
Take ſalt petre, one pound; bole ar- 
moniac, two pounds; common clean 
ſand three pounds : mix them together; 
and, in dry weather, take fruit or flowers 
of any ſort, not fully ripe, each with its 
ſtalk, and put them ſingly into an open 
glaſs, till it be full; cover it cloſe with 


oil cloth; and in a «ay cellar, put each 
n 


of theſe glaſſes four 


lulcious taſte, to dip 
wine, boiled to a due height, 


earthy and ſtrong parts of the nutritious 


the ſeed, for the ſupport and growth of 


gers-deep under 
ground, ſo that quite round above, as 
well as below, there may remain two 
fingers thick of the mixture. 

To preſerve quinces, apples, c. lord 
Bacon direQs us to. plunge them in ho- 
ney ; but as that may give them an over 
them in ſyrup of 
The con- 
ſervation. of fruit, continues that author, 
ſhould be tried in veſſels filled with fine 
ſand, or powder of chalk; or in flour, 
the duſt of oak wood, Cc. Fruits in- 
tended for long keeping, he ſays, ſhould 
be gathered before they are full ripe, and 
in a fair day, towards noon, the wind 
not blewing ſouth, and the moon be- 
ing under the horizon, and in her de- 
creaſe, | 


Firſi FR urs. See FIRST FeviTs. 


F 


to many of thoſe now obtained at great 


prices from abroad; and lands which 
will not bear corn, yet would bear trees 
and ſhrubs, producing ſuch fruits. 

Cherries, properly managed, make an 
excellent wine, and tnat in very large 
quantities, and plums allo make a very 
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RUIT-TREES. With regard to ſruit - trees 
it may be obſerved, 1. That the cutting 
and pruning them, when young, pre- 
vent their bearing, though it contributes 
to the richneſs and flavour of the fruit, as 
well as to the beauty of the tree. 2. That 
kernel fruit trees come later to bear than 
ſtone ſruit-trees ; the time required by 
the firſt before they come to any Pre 
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for bedrin being one with another five 
'years ; butg when they do begin, they 
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ear in greater plenty than ſtone · fruit. 
3. That ftone fruit, figs, and grapes, 
commonly bear conſiderably in three or 
four years; and bear full crops the fiſth 
ad fixth years; and hold it for many 
years, if well ordered. 4, That fruit- 
trees in the ſame neighbourhood will 


ripen a fortnight ſooner in ſome grounds 


than in others of a different. tempera- 
ture.” $5, That in the ſame country hot 
or cold ſummers ſet conſiderably forwards, 
or put backwards the ſame fruit, 6. 
That the fruit on wall trees generally 
ripen before thoſe on ſtandards, and 
thoſe on ſtandards before thoſe on dwarfs. 
7. That the fruit of all wall: trees plant- 


ed in the ſouth and eaſt quarters, com- 


monly. ripen about the ſame time, only 
thoſe in the ſouth rather earlier than thoſe 
in the eaſt; thoſe in the weſt are later 
by eight or ten days, and thoſe in the 
north, by fifteen or twenty, For the 
_ planting, pruning, grafting, Cc. of 
| rat ius ſee the articles PLANT - 
ING, - TRANSPLANTING, PRUNING, 
GRAFTING, ORCHARD, GARDEN, 
NuRsSERY, Se. | | 
FRUITERY, a place for the keeping of 
fruit, a fruit-bouſe, or fruit-loft, 
A fruitery ſhould be inacceſſible to any 
thing of moiſture, and ſnould be as much 
as poſſible ſo, even to froſt. 
FRUITFULNESS, the quality of bear- 
ig plenty of fruit. See FRUIT. 
FRUMENT ACEOUS, a term applied, 
by botaniſts, to all ſuch plants as have 
_ a conformity with wheat, in reſpect of 
their fruits, leayes, ears, or the like. 
FRUMENTARII, a kind of ſoldiers, or 
. archers, under, the weltern empire. 
The firſt-time we read of theſe officers is 


an the time of the emperor Adrian, who 


made uſe of them to inform himſelf of 
whatever paſſed. They did not make 
any particular corps diſtin from the rt 
of the forces, but there was a certain 
number of them in each legion. It is 
ſuppoſed that they were at firſt a number 
of young perſons diſpoſed, by Auguſtus, 
throughout the provinces, particularly on 
all the grand roads, to acquaint the em- 
Peror, with all expedition, of every thing 
that happened. . 
Afterwards they were incorporated into 


the troops themſelves, where they ſtill re- 


tained their antient name, 


eir name of frumentarii is derived 


rom their being alto a ſort of purveyors 


i 
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to the armies, cities, &c. collecting all 
the corn from the ſeveral provinces to 
rniſh the common-wealth. ' 2. 


. 


FRUMENTATION, in roman antiquity, 


a largeſs of corn beſtowed on the people. 
This practice of giving corn to the peg- 


ple was very amient among the Romans z 


and frequently uſed to ſooth the turbulent 
humour of the populace. At firſt the 
number of thoſe to whom this largeſs was 
goon, was indeterminate, till Auguſtus 
fixed it at two hundred thouſand, _ 


FRUMENTY, or FuaMET x. a kind of 


pottage, made up of wheat, milk, ſugar, 
ſpice, &c. 5 : 


FRUMGYLD, in old law books, fignifies 


the ficſt payment made to the kindred of a 


* 


er llain, by way of recompence for 
is murder. 


FRUMSTOL, a term antiently uſed for a 


manhon-houſe. 


FRUSH, or FR0c, among farriers, a fort 


of tender horn which ariſes in the middle 
of a horſe's ſole; and, at ſome diſtance 
from the toe, divides into two branches, 
running towards the heel in the form of a 

ork. 8 


Tube fruſh is a part of a horſe's foot, the 
. top of which'only ſhould be pared, and 


that every time the foot is pared, other- 
wiſe it is apt to corrupt. 


FRUSTUM, in mathematics, a part of 
ſome ſolid body ſeparated from the reſt. 
The fruſtum of a cone is the part that 


remains, when the top is cut off by a; 
plane parallel to the baſe ; and is others 


.. wiſe called a truncated cone; for finding 


the ſurface and ſolidity of which, ſee the 
article Cong. | xvi 
The ſruſtum of a pyramid is alſo what 


i” 


remains after the top is cut off by a plane 
parallel to its baſe, the menſuration of 
which will be found under the article 


PYRAMID. 5 | 7 
The fruſtum of a globe or ſphere is any 


part thereof cut off by a plane, the ſolid 


contents of which may be found by this 
rule. To three times the ſquare. of the 
- ſemidiameter of the baſe, adꝗ the ſquare 
of its height; then multiplying that ſum 
by the height, and this product multi- 
pled by .5236 gives the ſolidity of the 
ruſtum. See the article SPHERE. :; 
A. fruſtum or portion ef any ſolid, ge- 
nerated by the revolution of any. conic 
ſection upon its axis, and terminated by 
any. two parallel planes, may be thus 
compared to a cylinder of the ſame al- 
titude, and whoſe, baſe is equal to, the 
middle ſection of the fruſtum made by 
$L 2 | ">.> = "= Ph» 


= 


\- 


Be. 
a parallel plane, 1. The difference be- 
' tween ſuch fruſtum and cylinder is al- 


ways the ſame in different parts of the 


ſame or of ſimilar ſolids z when the in- 
clination of the planes to the axis, and 
the altitude of the fruſtum -are given, 
2. In the parabolic conoid, this differ- 
ence vaniſhes ; the fruſtum being always 
equal to a cylinder of the ſame height, 
upon the ſection of the conoid that biſ- 
ſects the altitude of the fruſtum, and is 
. parallel to its baſes. 3. In the ſphere, 
the fruſtum is always leſs than the cy- 
linder, by one fourth part of a right- 
angled cone of the ſame height with the 
fruſtum; or, by one half of a ſphere, of 
a diameter equal to that height ; and this 
difference is always the ſame in all ſpheres 
whatever, when the altitude of the fruſ. 
tum is given. 4. In the cone, the fruſ- 
tum always exceeds the cylinder, by one 
fourth part of the content of a fimilar 
cone, that has the ſame height with the 
fruſtum, See Mac Laurin's Fluxions, 
p. 24. where he likewiſe compares the 
' Teton of the hyperbolic conoid and 
_ Iphecoid with a cylinder. See alſo Ga- 
ING, 
FRUTEX, among botaniſts, denotes a 
"ſhrub. See the article SHRUB. 
FRUTEX &THIOPICUS and AFRICANUS, 
"a name-given to ſeveral ſpecies of pine. 
See the article PINE, 
FRUTICOSE srarxs, among botaniſts, 


mY 


-* thoſe with a hard woody ſubſtance, See 


the article STALK. 


FRY, in zoology, bite the ſpawn, or 


rather young, of fi See FISH, 


' FRYTH, or Fairu, in old law books. 


See the article FRITH. | 
FUAGE, in old writers, a tax of 12 d. for 

every fire, levied in the time of Edw. III. 
FUCHSIA, in botany, a genus of plants, 

the characters of which are not perfectly 


aſcertained. The flower conſiſts of a 
ſiogle petal, the tube is elevated; the 
limb is divided into eight ſegments, and 


plane ; the ſegments are acuminated, and 
alternately lower; the fruit is a roundiſh 


berry, marked with four furrows, and 
containing four cells: the ſeeds are nu- 


©" merous, oval, and placed in a double 
3 


'FUCUS, in botany, a genus of ſubmarine 
plants, belonging to the cryptogamia 

claſs of Linneus. 
The fucus conſiſts of a tough matter, 


| formed into a kind of leaves, which are 


flat and varioufly divaricated ; and which | 
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have ſome appearance of fruftification 
jn mg 4e tubercles, covering oblong 
velicles, ſuppoſed by Linnæus to be maſe 
flowers; and ſmooth, roundiſh veſicles, 
hollow and interwoven with filaments, 
which appear to him to be female flowers. 
There are a great many ſpecies of fucus 
with broader or narrower leaves, and 
other peculiarities; one of which, the 

broad-leaved, ſerrated fucus, grows to the - 
height of fix, eight, or more inches, 

Fucus is alſo uled for a paint, or compo- 

ſition applied on the face to beautify it, 
and heighten the complexion. + _ 
The fucus of the Roman dames was a 
. Kind of white eacth or chalk, brought 
from Chio and Samos, diſſolved in wa- 
ter. The fucus ſolimanni is a' com- 
_ Poſition of prepared ſublimate, in great 
repute among the Spaniards of Peru. . 

FUEL, whatever is proper to burn or make 
a fire; as, 1. Wood, which ſhould be 
ſo felled that cattle may have the browſ · 
ing of it; for in winter they will not on- 
ly eat the tender twigs, but even the very 
moſs. The uyderwood is uſually felled 
for fuel; but if the head or top be uſed 
for firing, it is beſt to begin three or four 
feet above the timber, if conſiderable. 2. 
Foffil and bituminous earths, as turfs and 
peats. 3. Sulphyreous foſſils of a firmer 
texture, as the common coals, ſcotch 
: coals, cannel-coal, &c, 

It is provided by ſlatute, that wood-fuel 
ſhall not be felled under the aſſize, wiz. a 
faggot bound is to be three feet in length, 
and have the bond twenty-four inches 
round, beſides the knot. Billets alſo are 
to be of a certain length, on certain pe- 
nalties, See the article BiLLET. | 
The fuel, in chemical operations, muſt / 
be choſen ſuitable to the intention. The 
natural ſun, in ſummer, ſuffices for in- 
ſolations. A ſpivit-lamp may be made 
to give a. moderate, or a conſiderably 
firong heat, according to the number of 

*. wicks employed. The lighter fuels, ſuch 
as ſtraw, Saks: twigs, Cc. come next 

in order, after ſpirit of wine; then oils, 
wax, roſin, pitch, and, laſtly, ſolid wood, 
coals, and turf: all which may have their 

' Proper furnaces, ſo as to he burnt in the re- 
quiſite quantity, and with requiſite fierce- | 
neſs or ſlowneſs. To excite the great- 
eſt degree of heat, the rule is to ule the 
denſeft fuel in large quantities, which 
muſt be blown inceſſantly with bellows 
all round the fire wherein the matter to 
be acted on is lodged, 
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| F UG 2 4 
n DVENA, a town of Ne- 


leading Ws Ret i 


Caſtile, in 8 miles ch · eaſt Follow. 8 
2 UF, a "A g 2 FO Fucys POVUBLE,. or” FUGA pris, 4 
FUGA va in the antient ſchools of - en zwo or m different points mo 
Ker in a fugue, and are Mernately 


philoſophy. a 2 5 77 averſion in n 
tola vacuum. See VACUUM» x- 
FUGALIA, in roman wg > 5 
ſuppoſed by ſome to be 

the regifugium, held 6n-the agih of Fe- 
bruary, in memory "ob. the. expulſion of 
the kings, and . iſhivg of the 
monarchical government. : 55 BED again, 
diſtinguiſh the fugalia from the regifuge. 


E and interchanged by the ſeveral 
feaſt- 055 parte, Ses the article Px Tr. 
ih Counter, e See COUNTER. | | 
por, Mechanics, the prop or 
port, 1 9 a lever is ſultsived. 
855 the 2 75 Lever. | 

FULD; D, a town and abbey of Germany, the 

_ *. abhot of which is a prince of the empire a 


And others think, that the,fugalia was 
the ſame with the poplifugia;z or the 
feaſt of fugia, the eoddeſh of: joy, occa- 
ſioned by the rout of an enemy, which 
was the reaſon the people abandoned 
themſelves to riot and debauchery. 


found by inquiſition that a Fun fled for 
felony, 
If flight and felony be found on an in- 
_ diftryant for felony, or before the co- 
roner,” where the murder is committed, 


the offender ſhall forfeit all 


goods, : 
and the ifſues of his lands, till he is ac- -FULIGINOUS, whatever proceeds 
a thick, ſooty ſmoke, duck. a n 


quitted or pardoned: and upon findin 
before {Gees of oyer Ce. that the of- 
fender though he 

trial, De ein his goods. 


| FUGITIVE, a 5 Yay obliged to fly his FULIGO, ia hatural biſtory, a 


country, or remove from a. place where 


he had ſome abode, or eſtabliſhment, on FULIGULA, in orvithology,, Mama 
by which authors call the tufteck dock, 
| | With a hanging creſt, a black body, and 
Fucirivs's G00Ds, the proper goods of 


acegunt of his crimes, da, or other 
occaſions. 


the ya n that flies on a felony committed 

which, after the flight, is law- 

enn foun 
of the manor. | a 

Fuct IVES OVER SEA, perſbng that” go 

over ſea without the king's licenſe, who, 

unlefs-the £4 


10 1 


orteit all their goods. 


# eaſt lon 


FULICA, 


_ linz, with a naked gr 


G. * 


e his * FULIGN „a city of Italy, f 56 8 5 


5 the moon when, 


are merchants, or eminent 6 


3.35. north lat. 50 2. LE 
e COOT, in ornithology, a 
genus of birds, of th _y order of the 5 

ald forehead, and 


Tided or vloven feet: add to dus that 


All the toes are longer than in den- | 
FUGAM FECIT, in law, is when it is a 


footed birds, und have ſemi-circular mem- 
affixed to their joints. 


brangs 
0 f this. bird, authors mention. ſeveral 
; oo ns all diſtinguiſh by their cloven 
toes, and a fleſhy exeréſcence bare of 
© feathers, and 3 


moſt to the crown of the head. 


and lamp- black. 
territories,” ten miles north. of | Sp 
pumice-ſtone. See Puui cg. 


white belly, and a white ſpot on the 
wings. It i 1s about the ſize of the com- 


mon duck. 
belong to che king, « or lord FULL. udo, Ekniluriun, hat phaſis of 
oppoſition to the 


in 
ſun, the 3 diſc is illuminat- 
* ed; in which ume ecl of the moon 


Lale, 
can only. happen, - See articles Moon 


And ECLIPSE.. "rae eB 
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from the bill at- 


UE, in 3 5 is when different . FULLER, a workman ie in the 


"To a muſical” compoſition follow. each 


oben each Fepeating what the firſt had 
E 
hefe are three kinds of ſugues; the 


ſimple, double, and counter. 
Single, or Simple Fucut, is ſome point. 


conſiſting of four, five, or more notes, 


begup by one fi imple.part, and ſeconded , 
by a ſecond, third, fourth, fifth, Oc. ik 
| * the compoſition conſiſt of ſo many; re- 


peating the ſame, or ſuch like, notes; 


(. e, in the ſame proportion) ſo that the 
leveral parts follow, or come in one 
alter N in the ſame manner; the 


4 


Fora,xe's EARTH, terra fullonicas, in 


durable. See the article Crorg. 


Fullers, in conformity to the regulations 


4 ; 


/ 


woolen manufactories, 1% mill,-or ſcoyr, + 
© cloths, ſerges, and other ſtuffs, in orders | 
- , tender them more thick, compastz and 


* 


of the manufacti in France, are ob- 


lige to mark theiniſtuffs. "with a particu- 
lat lead after fulling, They are Srbid. 
by the ſame regulations, to draw out, or 

tenter⸗ ſtreteh, their manufactures, op 


they may be made greater wh" qu . 


narrower in breadth, &c, 


"eacal hiſtory, a rag! greyil, 1 bre 
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end of the mallet faſtened by a pin. 
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degrees from "oy pale 0 almoſt black, 
2 0 


ſomething of à green - 


, . N - 


no ebullition, or hiſſing, but ſwells gra- 


dually in bulk, and falls into a fine ſoft 


powder. 
aqua fortis. Hp 

It is of great uſe in ſcouring cloths, 
fuffs, Sc. imbibing all the greaſe and 
oil uſed in preparing, dreſſing, &c, of the 
wool, for which reaſon it is made a con- 
traband commodity, and is not to he ex- 
ported under the penalty of x s. for ever 
pound weight, See FULLING. 


FULLER's WEED, in botany, a name ſome- 


times given to the dipſacus, or teaſel. See 
the article DiPsaCUus, 


FULLERY, a place where cloths, &c. 


are ſulled, See the next article, 


FULLING, the art or a& of ſcouring and 


prefſing cloths, ſtuffs, ſtockings, Sc. to 
cleanſe, thicken, and render them more 
firm and ſtrong, which is done by means 
of a water-mill. | h 
For the deſcription of this mill, ſee plate 
CVI. fig. r. in which, 1. is the track 
of the wheel, that turns on the cutſide; 
2. à front view of the wheel; 3. the 
arbour with its leavers, which, as they 
paſs, raiſe the heads of the wooden mal- 
lets, and let them fall alternately; 4. 
the trough, which in the plate is hid be- 
hind the timber work, and is only ex- 
preſſed by dots that ſhew its poſition : 
each trough has at leaſt two, and ſome- 
times three mallets; 5. the head of the 
mallet, with three or fouy notches, which 
hinder the ſtuff from ſtickiog under the 
hammer; 6. the arm or handle; 5. the 
8. 
In the troughs are laid the clothe, ſtuffs, 
Ec, intended to be fulled : then letting 
the current of water fall on the wheel, 
the mallets are ſuccefſively let fall 
them, when by their weight and velocity 
they ffamp and preſs. the ſtuffs very ſtrong- 
ly, which by this means become thicken- 
ed and condenſed. 

In this operation, fuller's earth is uſed 


with ſome. proportion of ſoap ; but ſoap 
alone would do much better, was! it not 


It makes no efferveſcence with 


pon 


as bes 7 In 
N bo * * 9 2 3 


dearer than fuller's earth. 2 ; 


| bo. of ſtockings, caps, &c, is per- 
forme 

. kind of wooden machine, either armed 
with wooden teeth, or thoſe” of horſes or 


either with the hands or feet, or 


bullocks. The ingredients generally 
uſed on this occafion are fuller's earth, 


urine, white ſoap and green ſoap. But 


— 5 ſoftened with chalk is far prefer- 
e. : | * 


The ollswäng is M. Colmet's method 


of fulling with) ſoap, grounded on ex- 


periments made by order of the mar- 
quis de Louvois. Let a coloured cloth 
of about forty-five ells be laid in the uſual 
manner in the trough of a fulling- mill, 
without firſt ſoaking it in water, as com- 
monly praiſed in moſt places. To full 
this troughful of cloth, fifteen pounds of 
ſoap are required, one half of which is 
to be melted in two pails of river or 
ſpring Water, made as hot as the band 
can bear. Let this ſolution be poured by 
little and little, upon the cloth, in pro- 
portion as it is laid in the trough; thus 
it is to be ſulled for at leaſt two hours; 
after which, let it be taken out and 
ſtretched. This done, let the cloth be 
immediately returned into the ſame 
trough, without freſh ſoap, and there 
fulled two hours more. Then take it out, 
wring it well, and expreſs all the greaſe 
and filth, After the ſecond fulling, diſ- 
ſolve the remainder of the ſoap, as the 
former part,. and throw it at four ſeveral 
times on the cloth, not forgetting to take 


it out every two hours, to undo the plaits 


and wrinkles it got in the trough. When 
it is ſufficiently falled, and brought to the 
requiſite quality and thickneſs, it is ſcour- 
ec ont for good in hot water, keeping it 
in the trouch till it be thorovghly clean, 
As white cloths full more eaſily than co- 
loured ones, a third part of the ſoap may 
be ſpared, | 


FULLO, in ichthyology, a name uſed by ſe- 


veral authors for the tench. 


* 


FULMINATING, ſomething that thun- 
ders, or reſembles thunder. See the ar- 


ticle THUNDER, . g : 
Natursliſts ſpeak of fulminating gold, 
fulminating powder, Cc. See the articles 
AuRUM, PULvis, Cc. 


FULMINATING LEGION, in antiquity. See 


the article THUNDERING LEGION. 


FULMINATION, in chemiſtry, is uſed in 


a ſynomous ſenſe with detonation, See 

the article DETONATION. | 

Fulmination in the depuration of the 

more perfect metals, is, when upon in- 
7 a bs, fuſing 


} 


/ 
it 


_ - lemnity, ge 
FUMARIA, in botany, a. genus of the 
_ diadelphia bexandria claſs of plants, 
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fofing them with lead, a brighter eoour 


before appearing in the metals, during 


the fu ſion. 


ecclefiaſtic appointed by the pope, hy 
which it is decreed, that ſome bull ſent 
from the pope ſhall be executed. 


anathema, made public with due ſo- 
See AN ATHEM A. $5 


, 


with.a polypetalous anomalous flower, 
the ur aps which are oblong and tu- 
bulated z the fruit. is a ſmall unilocular 


pod, containing a number of roundiſh 


8. | | 
This genus comprehends the fumitory, 
baſtard- fumitory, capnoides, cyſticapnos, 


cucularia, corydalis, and capnorchis of 


authors; ſome with a roundiſn, others 
with an ovato-acuminated, and others 
with a very long pod. 


The whole plant of fumitory is uſed in 


medicine, being accounted good in the 
ſcurvy, jaundice, and diſorders of the 
meſentery and ſpleen. 


FULMINATION, in the romiſh canon-law, 
a ſentence of a biſhop, official, or other 


FULMINATION. is alſo uſed for the de- 
-nunciation, or execution of a ſentence of 


| ſucceeds a kind of ſulphureous cloud, 


—- 
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it; over which the patient is to fit with 25 


the bare part to ĩt, after the gut is thruſt 
up; and by ſuch means continued, will 


the ſphincter at laſt get ſtrength enougk : 


to keep. it up, without any ſuch help, In 


a teneſmus it is alſo of uſe. 


it is all See. the ar- 
ticle PROLAPSUS. 7 


A fumigation againſt the falling down ; 


of the womb is made by taking myrrh, 
maſtic, einnamon, and ſpikenard, of 


each a dram; mint and red roſes of 


each two drams; cloves, zedoary, and 
pimento of each half a dram. Make all 
into a powder to burn. 1 


This is to be uſed as the preceding; and 


in the ſame weakneſs it is alſo good, as 


that is of ſervice in this. 


FUME, in medicine. See FUMIGATION. 
FUMET, a term. uſed by ſportſmen for the 
ordure, or dung, of hart. 
FUMIGATION, in chemiſtry, a kind 
of calcination, when metals, or other 
hard bodies, are corroded, or foften- their being fo immediately reſtringent. 
ed, by receiving certain fumes for that FUMLTORY, fumaria, in botany, See 
purpole, 5 | > FUMARIA., *' RTE 
 FUMIGATION, in medicine, the appli- FUNAMBULI,: in antiquity, - rope dan= 
cation of fumes to particular parts of the cers. See the article DANCE. LN 
body; as thoſe of faQtitious cinnabar, FUNCHAL, the, capital of the Madeira - 
to venereal ulcers. See the article iſlands, ſubject to Portugal: weſt long. 
UrcEx. d | . 162, north lat. 329 33 “% f TEE 
An hyſterie fume is made of an ounce FUNCTION, the act of fulfilling the du- 
of aſſa fœtida, and a pound of the beſt ties of any employment. 5 
-white-wine vinegar, boiled in a pot with 'FUNCTION, being alſo applied to the actions 
a narrow mouth, to which the patient of the body, vs by phyſicians divided 
mould hold her head, with her mouth into vital, animal, and natural. The 
open. S teams received this way up the vital functions are thoſe neeeſſary to life, 
| noſe, have very ſudden_ and remarkable and without which, the individual can- 
p effects, but this application ſeems juſtifi- not ſubſiſt; as the motion of the heart, 
able only in caſes where other means lungs, Sc. The natural functions are 
cannot be uſed. See HYSTERIC. ſuchꝭ as it cannot ſubſiſt any conſidecable 


Fumes from hot aromatic liquors, which . _ 

are ſometimes directed to the ſame purpo= —* _ 
ſes, are hardly ſo efficacious as thoſe which 

ariſe from the burning of dry ingre- 2 

dients, becauſe their moiſture prevents 


4 A fumigation for a catarrh is made by time without them, as the digeſtion of 

ä taking olibanum, amber, benjamin, gum the aliment, and its converſion into blood, 
: guaiacum, and balſam of Tolu, of each Under animal ſunctions are included the 

5 two ſeruples: and making them all into ſenſes of touching, taſting, &c. memory, 
a groſs powder to burn. judgment, and voluntary motion, with- 

+ here the defluxion is very thin, and has out any or all of which an animal may 


G much of its cauſe in the laxity of the live, but not very comfortably. FRE 
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The animal funAions perform the mo- 
tion of the body by the action of the 
muſcles, and this action confiſts chiefi 
i the ſhortening the fleſhy fibres, whic 
is called contraction, the principal agents 
of ' which, are the arteries and nerves 


_ diſtributed in the fleſhy fibres. See the 


articles ARTERY and NERVE. 

In ſhort, all parts of the body have their 
own functions, or actions peculiar to 
themſelves. Life conſiſts in the exerciſe 


of theſe functions, and health in the free 


and ready exerciſe of them. 


N 
FUNCTION, in algebra, denotes any com- 


— 


ſaid to be a variable function. 


pound quantity; and when one of the 
component quantities is variable, it is 
See the 
article QUANTITY. . | i 
Functions are formed either by addition, 


ſubtradtion, multiplication, - diviſion, in- 


volution or evolution; as alſo by the 
reſolution of equations. But beſides 
theſe, which are called algebraical func- 
tions, there are others called tranſcen- 
dental, ariſing from the management of 
exponents, logarithms, &c. 


For a farther account of functions, the 
reader * conſult Bernoulli, Oper. 


T. z. alſo Euler's Analyſ. Infinitor. 


FUND, in anatomy, ſignifies the bottom 


of any cavity in the body; thus, the 
fund of the eye is that part poſſeſſed by 
the choroides and retina; the fund of 
the uterus, the ſund of the bladder, &c. 
ſignify alſo the bottom of theſe parts. 


See the articles EYE and UTERUS, 
Fund, in commerce, ſignifies the ſtocks of 


the great trading and monied companies, 


Funds is alſo a term adopted by thoſe who 


ſpeak of the public revenue of nations, 
to ſignify the ſeveral taxes that have been 
Jaid upon merchandizes either by way 


of duties of cuſtom, or exciſe, or in any 
other manner, to ſupply the exigencies 


of the ſtate, and to pay intereſt for 
what ſums it may have occaſion to bor. 
row, Thus we ſay, ſuch a duty, or ſuch 


' tex, is a good fund to anſwer ſuch a 


urpoſe, | 
he funds or taxes of this kingdom, are 


either temporary or perpetual : tempo- 


rary ones, are ſuch as are either impoſed 


for a certain number of years, or annu- 


ally, as the land and malt-taxes: the 
petual funds, are ſuch on which money 

as been borrowed for the public ſervice, 
and which are appropriated for the ſe- 
cure and certain payment of the intereſt 


ol ſuch money, till the diſcharge of the 
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incipal ſo borrowed, See the articles 
uTY, Cusrou, Tax, Sc. 
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FUNDAMENT, in anatomy; the ſame 


with anus. See the article Ad us. 


FUNDAMENTAL, in general, ſome- 
thing that ſerves as a baſe « 


or foundation 
to another. 


FUNDAMENTAL NOTE, in muſic, the prin- 


cipal note in a ſong, or compoſition, to 
which all the reſt are in ſome meaſure 
adapted, and by which they are ſwayed ; 
it is otherwiſe called the key to the ſong. 


See the articles KEY and CLEF, 
FUNDAMENTO, in the italian muſic, 
every part that plays or ſings the baſs; 


but more eſpecially the thorough baſs, as 
being the foundation of all harmony: 


FUNDI-BAY, that ſituated between New 


England and New Scotland, in which 
there is ſaid to be an excellent fiſhery. 


FUNEN, the ſecond ifland for magnitude 


belonging to the king'of Denmark, fitu- 
ated at the entrance of the Baltic-ſea, and 
ſeparated from Jutland by the ſtrait called 
the leſſer Belt, and from the iſland of 
Zeland by the ſtrait called the great Belt. 
Its chief town is Odenſee. | 


FUNERAL xlr Es, ceremonies accompa- 


nying the interment or burial of any per- 
ſon. See the article Bux. 

Theſe rites differed among the antients 
according ta the different genius and re- 
ligion of each country, The Egyptians, 
among the reſt of their funeral rites, em- 
balmed their dead. See EMBALMING, 


Among the antient Greeks it was uſual 


ſometimes, before the interment, to put 
a piece of money into the mouth of the 
deceaſed, which was thought to be Cha- 
ron's fare for wafting the departed, foul . 
over the infernal river. This ceremony 


was not uſed in thoſe countries which 


were ſuppoſed to be ſituated in the neizb- 
bourhood of the infernal regions, and to 
lead thither by a ready and direct road. 
The corpſe was likewiſe furniſhed with a 
cake, compoſed of flour, honey, Cc. 
which was deſigned to appeaſe the fury 


of Cerberus, the door-keeper of bell, 


and to procure the ghoſt a ſafe and quiet 


During the time the corpſe continued in 
the houſe, there ſtood before the door 2 
veſſel of water, the deſign of which wa, 


that thoſe concerned about the body, 


might purify themſelves by waſhing; it 
being the opinion of the Greeks, as well 
as of the Jews, that pollution was con- 


Ked by touchi dead body. 
tra tou WY e y The 
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their ſorrow for the death of their friends 


% 
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n 
The ceremonies by which they expreſt 


were various; but it ſeems to have been 


a conſtant rule to recede as much as poſſi · 


ble in habit and behaviour from their or- 


ments the deceaſed uſually wore. The 


dinary cuſtoms. For this reaſon they ab- 
ſtained from banquets and entertain- 
ments7 they diveſted themſelves of all 
ornaments; they tore, cut off, or ſhaved 
their hair, which they caſt into the fune- 
ral 2 to be conſumed with the body 
of their deceaſed friend. Sometimes they 


threw themſelves on the ground, and 


rolled in the duſt, or covered their head 
with aſhes ; they beat their breaſts, and 
even tore their fleſh with their nails, 
upon the loſs of a perſon they much la- 
mented, When perſons of rank, ſuch as 
public magiſtrates, or great generals, 
died, the whole city put on-a face of 
mournin ö 

termitted ; the ſchools, baths, ſhops, tem- 
ples, and all places of concourſe, were 
ſhut up. See the article MoUuRNiNG., 
Interring or laying the dead in the 


ground, ſeems to have been the moſt an- 


tient practice among the Greeks ; tho? 
burning came after wards to be generally 
uſed among them. It was cuſtomary 
to throw into the funeral pile thoſe gar- 


pile was lighted by one of the dead per- 
ſon's neareſt relations or friends, who 
made prayers and vows to the winds to 
aſſiſt the flames, that the body might 
quickly be reduced to aſhes; and durin 
the time the pile was burning, the dead 


perſon's friends ſtood by it, pouring liba- 


dead in the following terms 2 Bleed the crveifix, and ſalute the mouth and 
| 3 „ fore 


ceaſed, See the article Bux NIN G. 


When Numa reformed the religion of 
Rome, he ordered that the pontiffs ſhould 


have the care of the funeral ceremonies ; 
which, in moſt reſpe&s, were like thoſe 
of the Greeks already deſcribed. 

The funeral rites among the Hebrews, 


were folemn and magnificent: when 


any perſon was dead, his relations and 
friends rent their cloaths z which cuſtom 
is but faintly infitated by the modern 


Jews, who only cut off a bit of their gar- 
ment, in token of affliction. It was uſual - 


to bend the dead perſon's thumb into the 


hand. and faſten it in that poſture with a 


ftring; becauſe the thumb then having 
the figure of the name of God, they 
thought the devil would not dare to ap- 


proach it. When they came to the bu- 


rying place, they made a ſpeech to the 
Vor. II. 


1 all 3 meetings were in- 


_ cifix in its hand. 


the earth. 
. the exorciſt walks firſt, carrying the holy 


Water; next the croſs bearer, afterwards-. 
tions of wine, and calting upon the de- 


FE x: 
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« thy life. O dead | he knows your 


„ numbers, aud ſhall one da re © 
your life, Sc. Then they Wake t 
elogium, or funeral oration, of the de- 
ceaſed; after which they faid a prayer, 
called the righteouſneſs of judgment; 
then turning the face of the deceaſed to- 
wards heaven, they called out, Go in 
61 peace. ? 3 * N 
The ancient chriſtians teſtified their ab- 
horrence of the pagan cuſtom of burning 


the dead ; and always depoſited the body 


entire in the ground: and it was uſual to 


beſtow the honour of embalming upon 


the martyrs, at leaſt, if not upon others. 
They prepared the body for burial, by 
waſhing it with water, and dreſſing it 
in a funeral attire. The exportation, or 
carrying forth of the body, was perform- _ 


ed by near relations, or perſons of ſuch 


dignity as the circumſtances of the de- 


ceaſed required. Plalmody, or ſingin 


of pſalms, was the great ceremony uſe: 
in all funeral proceſſions among the an- 

tient chriſtians. | EP: 

In the romiſh church, when a perſon is , 


dead, they waſh the body, and put a cru- 
At its feet ſtands a 
veſſel full of holy-water, and a ſprinkler, 


that they who come in may ſprinkle both 
themſelves and the deceaſed. In the mean 


time ſome prieſt ſtands by the corpſe, and 
prays for the dereaſed till it is laid in 
In the funeral proceſſion, 


the reſt of the clergy, and laſt of all the 
officiating prieſt, They allo ſing the aſe- 
rere, and ſome other pfalms; and at the 


end of each pſalm a reguiem. We learn 


relations of the deceaſed 


from Alet's ritual, that the faces of de- 
ceaſed. laymen muſt be turned towards 


the altar, when they are placed in the 


church; and thoſe of the clergy, towards * 


the people, The corpſe is placed in che 


church ſurrounded with lighted tapers z 
after the office for the-dead, maſs 1s ſaid; 
then the officiating. prieſt ſprinkles the 
corpſe thrice with holy water, and as 


often throws incenſe on it. The body 
being laid in the grave, the friends and 


grave with holy water. 


The funeral cecemonies of the greek | 
church, are much the ſame with thoſe of 
the latin. It needs only be obſerved, | 


that after the funeral ſervice, they kifs 
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« be God, who bas formed thee, fed - 
„ thee, maintained thee, arid taken awa 


ſprinkle the 
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 foretiead of the deceaſed : after which 


each of the company eats a bit of bread, 


and drinks a glaſs of wine in the church, 


wiſhing the ſoul a good repoſe, and 


the 
affied family all conſolation. 7 


FUXERAL COLUMN, a column crowned 


"2 


with ap urn, wherein the aſhes of ſome 
deceaſed perſon are ſũppoſed to be en- 
cloſed ; the fult or ſhaft being beſer with 
tears or flames, the iymbols of grief and 
immortality. See COLUMN. | 


UNERAL GAMES, à part of the ceremony 


of the antient lunerals. | 

It was cuſtomary for perſons of quality, 
among the antient Greeks and Romans, 
to irate games with all ſorts of exer- 


ciſes, to render the death of their friends 


more remarkable. This practice was ge- 


tioned by antient writers. 


nerally received, and is frequently men- 
Patroclus's 
funeral games, take up the greateſt part 


of one of Homer's iliads; and Agamem- 


non's ghoſt is intioduced by the ſame 
poet in Odyſſ. , telling the = of 
Achilles, that he had been a ſpectator at 
a great number of ſuch ſolemnities, | 

The celebration of theſe games among 
the Greeks, moſtly conſiſted of horſe- 
races: the prizes were of different ſorts 
and value, according to the quality and 
mignificence of the perſon that celebrated 


tbem. The garlands, given to vittors 
on this occaſion, were uſually of parfly, 


which was thought to have ſome particu- 
lar relation to the dead. <" 452 JA 
Thoſe games, among the Romans, con- 


ſiſted chiefly of proceffions; and ſome- 
times of mortal combats ot gladiators, 
-» ground the funeral pile. They, as well 
-. as the Greeks, had alſo! a cuſtom, tho' 


_ reaſed, C#for relates, that the 


_ | FUNERAL ORATION, a 


very antient, of cutting the throats of a 
numher of captives before the pile, as 
victims to appeaſe the manes of the de- 

Gauls 
had this cuſtom. . a> e 
The funeral games were aboliſhed by the 
emperor Claudius. 


diſcourſe pronoun- 
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times flatted and firiated 


* ä N 


- 


longitudinally. | 


See the article CoraL, - 


FUNGUS, in furgery, denotes any ſpongy 


 Excreicence, 


Sce EXCRESCENCE., 

In wounds made by a ſharp inſtrument, 
where there is no-indiſpoſition of body, 
the cure is generally performed without 
any interruption, but from the fungus ; 


and here dry lint alone is generally the 


beſt remedy through the Whole courſe 
of dreſſing. See ULcRN and Wound, 


If ulcers produce a ſpongy lax fleſh, 


ſprouting very high above the ſurface, it 
will be neceſſary to deſtroy it by ſome of 
the eſcharotics, or the knife. This fun- 


sus frequently approaches to a cance- 


rous complexion, and when it riſes upon 
ſome glands, ſometimes actually dege- 
nerates into a cancer, as bas happened 
in buboes of vhe groin. When excre- 
ſcences have ariſen in venereal ulcers, eſ- 
charotics are to be preferred; and pulvis 
angelicus, which is a compoſition of pre- 
cipitate powder and burnt alum, as it 


_ eats deeper, is preferable to precipitate 


alone. When the excreſcence is cance- 


| Tous, and does mot ariſe from a large can · 


cer, but only from the {kin itſelf, the ac- 
tual cautery is uſually recommended; 
tho” it is a more ſecure method to cutaway 
quite underneath, and afterwards to dreſs 
with eaſy applications; but. the caſes 


where either of theſe methods are prac- 


ticable, very rarely occur. . 


2 


A fungus in the joints, is a tumour in 
the articulations of the limbs, without 
heat or pain, and ſo ſoft, that it eaſily 
yields to the preſſure of the finger; but 


upon its removal, expands itſelf imme- 


diately, without retaining any marks. 


This may be diſtinguiſhed from the 
dropſy of the joint; if it be obſerved that 


the latter is a diſtention of the entice 


join, and the other ariſes rather on one 


fide, 


+ The. moſt proper method of cure, is ko 


ced in praiſe of a perſon deceaſed, at the 4 


c-remony of his funeral. 


This cuſtom is very ancient, both among 
"the Greeks and Romans, Before the 


company departed from the ſepulchre, 
they were often entertained with a pane- 


gyrick upon the dead perſon, always pro- 


2 nounced by a near relation, or one of the 
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rub the part affected ſeveral times a- day 
with warm cloths, and then to foment it 
with the following decoCtion : take of 
litharge, half a pound; armenian bole, 


a ounce; maſtich and myrrh, each half 


an ounce; wine vinegar, a pint:* boil 
theſe together for a quarter of an hour. 
Uſe this decoction warm. See the article 
FOMENTATION.. 

If none of theſe medicines anſwer the 


- purpoſe, an incifion muſt be made into 


in natural hiſtory, a kind of 
zoſlile coral, of a conic figure, tho ſome - 


the tumeſied joint, towards the lower and 
molt commodious part, preſſing the tu- 
1 . | mou 
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mour hard with your fingers; and retain- FURBISHER, a perſon ho furbiſnea, po - 
ing it with a bandage placed above it, to liſhes, or cleans arms, as guns, words, 
prevent its giving way. When the mem- pittols, &c, which is chiefly performed 
ber is reſtored to its priftine form, it may with emery. See the article EMERY... 
de healed by vulnerary balſams;z but to FURCA and Fossa, in our; old,cuttems, 
prevent the ſerum from collecting again, the power of gallows and pit, or a ju- 
urging, and ſudorific medicines ſhould riſdiction of puniſhing felons, vis, the 
be given, and the wound de kept open men by hanging, and the women by}. 
* with tents for ſome time. See Wound. drowning. | RY 
Fungus, in botany, an order of vegetables, 


| FuRCa,.in r a piece of timber re- 

extremely different from all others, and ſembling a fork, uſed. by the Romans as 

belonging to the cryptogamia claſs of 25 
Linnæus. 7 E . | f 


an inſtrument of puniſhment. T 
| | 1 29366] The puniſhment of the turea was of three 
The fungi have, indeed, fo little of the 
common and general appearance of ve- 


kinds: the firſt only ignominious, when 
n maſter, for ſmall offences, forced his 

getables, that many have denied them to 

de ſuch, and contended for their being 


ſervant to carry a furca on his ſhoulders 
only excrementitious matter, protruded 


about the city. The ſecond was penal, 

when the party was led about the cir - 
from decaying vegetables of other kinds. 
But notwichſtanding the fungi have nei- 


cus, or other place, with the furca about 3 

his neck, and whipped ail the way, The 111, 00 
ther the colour or texture of other plants, | | 
nor leaves nor flowers like them; yet 


third was capital, when the malefactor, 

having his head faſtened. to the furca, 
they muſt be allowed to belong to the 
vegetable kingdom, as having abſolute 


was Whipped to death. ENS 
FURCAM ET:FLAGELLUM, the meaneft 
and perfect ſeeds, confiſting uſually of 
ſingle antheræ, which produce plants like 


of all ſervile tenures, the bondman being 42.0 
| at the lord's diſpoſal for life and limb. 2 

thoſe from which they are collected. FURCHE, in heraldry, a croſs forked at 

The fungi are extremely different in 

figure, and in their manner and place of 


the ends,” See the article CROSS... 
FURFUR, BRAN. See the article BRA. 
growth; ſome growing on the ground, 
ſome on living trees, and many on de- 


From their reſemblance to bran, thoſe 
excrementitious particles which are eva- 
cayed wood. ; and that horigontally or 
erect. Some are of only a'few days du- 


cuated with the urine, are alſo called fur- 
ration, others remain for years, and ſome 


fures; and for the ſame reaſon,this. name _ 
is alſo given to the ſcabies or ſcurf of te 


| | there are which grow under the ſurface of head. [ e e 75 
the earth in no particular direction. FURI ES, eumenides, diræ, certain goddeſſes ? 
To the order of fungi belong a great _ whoſe office it was to puniſh the guilty. ; 
ü many genera, as agarie, boletus, phal- after death, Theſe were three in num- 
| los, Tycoperdon, &c. See Acaric, &c, ber; Aſecto, Megæta, and Tihphone, 
f INICULUs UMB1LICAL1S. the navel who were deſcribed with {rakes inſtead 
8 tring, in anatomy. See Fokrus and of hair, and eyes like Jightening, carry - 
a" NAVERD ST > Outer 30 Hf ing iron-chains and whips in que hand, 
f FUNNEL of @ chimney, the ſhaft or ſmall- and in the other flaming torches; the | 
_ eſt part of the waſte, where it is gathered latter to; diſcover, and the former to : "ol 
i 0 into its leaſt dimenſions. puniſh the guilty ; and they were ſup- i. 
Palladio directe, that the funnels of chim - - poſed to be conſtantly. bovering over ſuch 4 
neys be carried through the roof four or + perſons as had been guilty. of any enor- IJ 
7 five feet at leaſt, that they may carry mous crime. 
| the ſmoke clear from the houſe into the Mythologiſts ſuppoſe, that Tiſiphone 3 
f air. See the article CHIMNEY.” _ + , puniſhed the crimes which ſprang from 3 
1 He alfo adviſes; that chamber-chimneys ,- hatred or anger; Megzra, thoſe from 9 
s be not made narrower than ten or eleven envy ; and Alt co, thoſe from an in- We” 
X 8 inches, nor broader than fifieen; for if . ſatiable purſuit after riches and; pleaſure. 
too narrow, the ſmoke will not be able They were worſhiped at Caſma in Ar- 
h to make its way ; and, if too wide, the cadia, and at Carmia in Peloponneſus. 
5 _ wind will drive it Back into the room. They had a temple at Athens, near the 
d Furner.FASHroned; or FUNNEL-SHaP- Areopagus, and their prieſts were cho- 
5 © Ed-FL.OWERs, in Botany, See the article ſen from amongſt thſ judges of that 
1 „ IxTUNbisuL Iron. ceourt. At Telpbuba, 3 city in Arcadia, 
FUR, or Fux, in commerce. See Funk. a black ewe was ſactificed to them. 
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FURLING, in the ſea-language, fignifies 
'the wrapping vp and binding any fail 
'cloſe to the yard; which is done by haul- 

ing upon the clew-lines, bunt - lines, &c. 


«which wraps the ſail vloſe together, and 


being bound faſt to the yard, the ſail is 


furled. eee 
rn 
lant-ſail, and the miſen- yard- arms, to 


frurl up the fails bv. 
| FURLONG,' a long meaſure, equal to I of 


"a mile, or forty poles. Sre the articles 
MzEASsURE, MILE, and Pol. 
It is alſo uſed, in ſome law- books, for 
the eighth part of an acre. See the ar- 
ticle ACRE. ame 
FURLOUGH, in the military language, a 
licence granted by an officer to à ſoldier, 
Fe be abſent for ſome time from his 
r | | 
FURNACE, an utenſil, or veſſel, proper 
to contain fire; or to raiſe and maintain 
aà vehement fire in, whether of coal or 


wood. See the article FiRE. 


There are divers kinds of furnaces, of 
various forms, and for various purpoſes. 
A chemical furnace is à ſtructure of 
brick, iron, or ſtone, capable of contain- 
ing, reſtraming, and applying fire to 
| veſſels, wherein the chemical ſubjects are 
to receive the action of fire, 
Hence a furnace requires, 1. A fire- 
| nan. wherein the fire is to be raiſed, 
ept up, and determined; and as arti- 
© ficial fire muſt be fed by fuel, a chimney 
becomes neceſſary to diſcharge the ſmoke; 
an aſh- pit, to admit the air; and a door, 
where the fuel is to be throw in. 2. In 
erecting a furnace, care muſt be taken to 


U 


this by directing it where it is particu - 
larly required. 3. A proper place muſt 
alſo be contrived, in which the veſſels 


containing the ſubjects may receive the 


- requiſite degree of heat, for the requiſite 
time to Gnifh the operation. | 
In the building of furnaces, regard muſt 
be bad, r. To the quantity of fire 
Which the fire-place 'ought to receive, 
contain, and ſupport. 2. To the mat- 
ter of the fuel to be uſed for the purpoſe. 
3. To the degree of beat required in 


_ © every operatiom ;- ſince in the ſame fire- 


place the ſame quantity of the ſame ſuel 
may produce different degrees of heat. 

W lege 4. The air muſt always have 
* "acceſs to the fire place; and the force 
with which the air tends to the fire, un- 


build it ſo as to preſerve the ſtrength of 
' the fire, or not to waſte it in vain; aud 


\ 


'% 


FU R | 
der the form of wind or blaſt, ſhould be 
computed. 5, The air-vent from the 
_ fire ſhould de principally regarded, for 
if this be wide, the air here diffuſes, and 
: loſes itſelf 5 or acts but little upon the 
— where its force ought to be col - 
- The firſt or moſt ſimple chemical fur- 
nace, according to Boerhaave, is con - 
ſtructed as follows. Make a hollow box, 
with a ſquare baſis, of ſound, dry oak, 
nine inches wide, and, fourteen high, 
Into this fix a ſquare piece of wainſcot, 
one inch thick, and five inches from the 
ba ſis, ſo as todivide the furnace into two 
parts; the lower whereof, being five 
inches high, ſerves for the fire - place; 
und the upper, eight inches high, is to 
receive the retort for diſtillation- This 
piece of wainſcot, ſerving as a partition, 
muſt have a round hole in the middle, 
' five inches over, where the round bottom 
of the veſſel is to refl. Beſides this large 
hole in the partition, there mult be four 
other round holes made in it; each an inch 
in diameter, that the heat of the fire 
may riſe freely from the fire place into 
the ſecond ſtory. On one fide of the 
fire · place there muſt be a door going 
upon hinges, and equal in dimenſions to 
the Whole ſide, or nine inches broad, and 
five bigh, ſo as to open eaſy, and ſhut 
cloſe. The whole internal fire ſurface of 
this fire-place muſt be lined with plated 
iron or copper, to defend the wood from 
the fire. The door ĩs to have four round 
holes made in it, each of them an inch in 
diameter, to admit the external air; and 
theſe holes are to be fitted with four cy- 
lindrical ſtoppers, to regulate: the fire, 
by admitting and excluding the air. This 
door muſt be made of ſeaſoned wood, 
and made to ſhut extremely cloſe. In the 
upper part of the furnace, the ſide above 
the door muſt have a ſquare hole cut in 
the midille, to the top of it, four inches 
and a half over; the inner edge, of which 
is to be cut away on its three fides to half 
the thickneſs. of the board, or to the 
breadth of half an inch. And hrs in⸗ 
ternal ing ſurface about this hole, 2 
f — muſt bo ſo fitted as to make 
a joint this being of uſe to ſhut the be 
of the furnace cloſe, when. we deſign to 
diſtil, digeſt, or exhale, in a. cucurbit, 
- phial, orevaporating glaſs's whereas the 
plate of wood being token away, fits the 
| farnace for diftillation by the retort. 
There muſt alſo be another fimilar plate 
"of woed with à hole in the middle, vor 
10 
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inches and a half over, ſo as to let the 


neck of the retort paſs through ir, when 
fitted into the ſquare hole, inſtead of the 


former. A pair of folding: d ours ſnould 


alſo be made to ſerve as the flat top, or 
cover to the furnace; the middle part of 
"which doors muſt be cut into a round 
hole of five inches diameter, to let out 


the neck of the cucurbit or bolt head, 
uſed in digeſtion. ' Ia the laſt place, 


there muſt be x round flat piece of wood, 


per orifice, hen the furnace is uſed for 
diſtiting by the retort, *' See a view of 
this furnace in plate CVIII. fig. 2. no r. 


In order to work this furnace, we muſt 


be provided with a ſquare flat-hottomed 


_ earther! pan, (ibid. A) e oft 


three feet, about balf an inch high; the 


height of the pan being from the bottom 


E 


vered by 


of the furnace to fits upper rim three 


inches and an half: at the bottom of this 


pan a, little ſifted aſhes muſt be lightly 
{ cinkled, a quarter of an inch thick; 
then an ignited coal of dutch turf, firſt 


bornt till it yields no longer ſmoke, is 


to de laid gpon this bed of afhes, and co- 
ing more of the fame aſhes 
lightly upon it, whereby an equable, mo- 
derate” heat may be Kept up for near 
twenty-four hours. 


This furnace works without yielding 


any ſmoke or diſagreeable* ſmelt, and 
affords fo gentte and equable a heat, that 


in the opinion cf. Boerhaave, eggs may 


twelve inches 1 


comm. 


de haiched by it: tho* it may be raiſed 
high enough. to make water boil, or 
higher; and of courſe will commodiouſly 
perform all Kinds of digeſtions and dil - 
tillations of aqueous and ſpirituous li- 
quors, volatile alkaline ſalts, and vola- 
tile aromatic falts, or tinctures, exhala- 


# 


tions, Sc. 
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Let a be-Gxed in this cylinder, 
ſo that 8 luifhle teren 61 . 


f, being 
patallel to the baſe of the er, may 
* rife four ihches above it. Let the grate 


be ſurrounded with a flat ring of plated 
iron, three inches and an Ralf broad, Let 
the bars of the grate be flat, half an inch 
wide, and fet at the diſtance of an inch 


from each other. This iron rim of 
the grate muſt reſt upon three pins 


ſticking out by the inſide of the ſur- 
nace, to fix the grate. Let the a ſli- place, 


NOP d, be fitted with an iron door, 
four inches bigh, and ſix inches wide, to 


move upon hinges, and ſnut exactly cloſe. 


At the height of three inches from the 
upper furface of the grate, let the bot- 


tom of the fire: place, TRS V, begin, 


and make the whble fix inches wide, and 


four inches and an half high, '' 


Next deſcribe an elliplis, I L MK, with | 
the Te of fifteen inches between 
the foci, and 'a perpendicular of five 
inches from the focus to the circumfe- 


"rence; and make a wooden model, b cd e, 


of half ſuch an ellipſis, cut off at the 


foci, 


This model is to ferve as a core in 


forming the cavity of the furnace, by ad- 


juſting fine brick · work in correſpondence 


to the figure made by revolving ſuch a 
model er 5 


its axis; and thus leaving 


but little ſpace between the joinings, to 
© be'exaRiiy filled up with mortar; But 
before this is done, let a ſtopper be made 
for the fire place of the ſame iron - plate, 
and the ſame cylindrical ſurface, and in- 


ternal ſubſtance, as the furnace itſelf. 


The top of the cylindrical part of the 


furnace, K XI, muſt he cut into à hole 
low, three inches wide, and two deep, 


on the ſame fide with the door, in order 


commodiouſly to receive the neck of the 


If a furnace be required capable of r- 
qui cap 8 ; the furnace, K XI, and fixed ſo cloſe 


ing a ſtronger heat, ſo as to diftii in 


ſand, the beſt contrivance, according to 
Boerhaave, is the folfowing, for making 
portable furnaces, theſe 1 the moſt 
„on account of leaving the 

_ chimney of the laboratory free, Let a 
hollow cylinder, CG H D, (ibid; n® 2.) 
be made of thin iron plate, ſeventeen 


inches in diameter, and' nineteen inches 
_- bigh; the lower end to | 
_ the upper end open. Let the bottom 


retort in diſtillation. Laſtly, an ning of 
of 


muſt be fitted into the upper opening 


and ftrong with brick and mortar, that 


the work may neither crack nor let the 


- fire eſcape; but near the upper rim in 


cloſed; and 


be ' fupported \-with three iron feet, 


| 3 and let the iron 
dottom be covered” on the inſide with a 


copper plate, left the falt in the athes 
mould otherwiſe ſoon corrode the iron. 


dort, or bolt-head, and being portable 


this pot, there muſt be left in the brick 
work four vent - holes, made in che form 


of crefcents, an inch over in their wideſt 


parts, and two inches in their curvature, 


to diſcharge! the ſmoke; and make a - 
dravght of air to anintate'the/ fre ocka- | 


ſionaſly. A Aale e will bave a für- 


nace fit'for diſtilliag b theccucurbit; re- 
it will ſerve many other operations. . 


FTlue third furnace, which no laboratbry 


can be without, is a balneum marie, 
Te made 
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to the bottom of the cylindrical. copper- 


* 


veſſel, is only eight inches. See the ar - 


ticle BALNEUM. 
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A fourth furnace is alſo required in a la- 
boratory, to raiſe a ſtrong fire for the 
melting of bodies not eaſily fuſed; the 
heft furnace for which purpoſe, is made 
thus, Let a ſtone - arch, a hc d, (ibid nz.) 
be built three feet high, as a baſis where- 


on to raiſe this furnace; then make an 
aſh- hole, c def, five inches high; and 


over that fix a grate, ei H, conſiſting of 


. 3ron bars, neat an inch thick, and ſet at 
"about an inch diſtance from each other. 


. 


o 
- 


Let the bottom of the grate, and the aſh- 
hole, be of a circular figure, twelve inches 
in diameter, à b, c d, e f, bi; and 
build up the cylinder fix inches above the 
grate ; then raiſe upon it a parabolic 


cone, kmnl, with an axis of eight 


. 


% 


v. 


inches, and its lower ordinate of fix. 
Over this parabolic cone, build a cylin- 
drical chimney, of three inches diameter, 
and two feet high. In the front of the 
fice-place, two inches above the grate, 


make a door five inches wide, and fix 


high, and arch it a-top with the arch of 
a circle, twelve inches in diameter. At 
the height of an inch above the arch 
of the door, make a conical hole in the 
urnace, two inches wide on the outſide, 
that the operator may lcok. downwards 


©. Into the fire when any thing is melting, 
and let a ſtopper be exaQlly fitted to this 
opening. The furnace, auygbzx 1, 


muſt be built with good brick and terras, 


and have its ſides five inches thick, the 


with cement, 


or 
3 *% 


F 


- 
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_ build up a parallelopiped, twenty inches 
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+} 
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A 6th furnace, A BC p, (ibid, no 5.) 
for diſtilling mineral acids, as thoſe, of 


PTV 
made like the two former, excepting that 
the diſtance from the ſurface of the grate 
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iron door 3 and let it cloſe occaſionally» 
This part of the apparatus regards the 


aſh-hole and air-vent of the furnace, In- 


ſtead of a grate, here uſe priſmatic iron- 
bars, an inch wide, and fourteen inches 


long, placing them an inch aſunder, pa- 


both ends about ten inches. 


| inches high 
its foci, twenty inches aſunder, and its 
' tranſverſe diameter twen 


*. Internal ſurface thereof being laid ſmooth = 


ſea ſalt, nitte, alum, vitriol, Sc. is di- 


read by Boerbaave to be built in the 


following manner. Upon the pavement | 
of the lahoratory, under the chimney, 


h cad N front, AB, and twenty-eight 


inches long, BG. Let the cavity be 


twelve inches wide in front, and twenty - 
ot Aa long, which gives the thick- 


nels. of che wall. Let the perallelopiped 


he raiſed ele ven inches igh. Make a 
dogr-way, HK L. I, in the middle of the 


ground, and four inches wide, leaving 


1 


an indenture on the front to receive an 
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rallel with the breadth of the aſh-hole. 


Now deſcribe an ellipſis in the upper ca- 


_ vity upon this parallelopiped, with the 


foci twenty two inches aſunder, and the 


_ tranſverſe diameter twelve inches; whence 


the breadth of the fire - place will be at 
Next let 
there be a cavity formed, of this elliptical 
figure, four inches and a half deep, on 
the inſide; and complete the external part 
of it in a. parallelopiped-form. In the 


front-wall, immediately over the aſh- 


hole, make a door-way, PO MN, ſeven 
inches wide, and nine inches high; and 
Jet the hottom edge of this door way 
ſlope an inch and a half downwards, and 
let the lower line of the door be three 
inches above the upper line of the aſh- 


hole. In the other fide there muſt be an 


arched opening, R S Q, with its lower 
limit riſing ten inches above the grate, 
being. twenty inches Jong, and. twelve 
z and the elliptical arch with 


ty · four. This 
opening is for the diſtilling veſſels to be 


put in and taken out. On the inter- 


nal fide, oppoſite to this opening, at the 
height of —— inches above tlie  prate, a 


ledge of about an inch and a half muſt 


be left to ſupport the veſſels employed in 
the diſtillation; and in the middle of the 
upper part of this wall, there muſt be a 
ſquare hole, three inches wide, and two 
inches high, for the chimney. The vp- 
per elliptical arch muſt next be made, 
whoſe vertex is to riſe twenty-one inches 
above the grate, the axis of the ellipfis 
twenty-two inches, and the. tranſverſe 
diameter ten. Let ſuch an arch there- 


fore be ſtruck by revolving ſuch an ellip- 


ſis about its axis, reaching ſixteen inches 


from the grate. 


Wben this furnace is uſed for diſtilla- 


4 


tion, two alembics are to be placed hori- 
zyntally, and parallel to each other, ſo 


! ,that their * bottoms may reſt upon the 


| ledge in the oppoſite wall, whillt their 


+. 


mortar, leaving the necks of the veſſels 


the *, mouths lie. parallel to the opening they 
front, riung eleven inches from the 


are put in at; which opening is now to 


be perfeRMly cloled up with. brick and 


1 
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Kicking out, whereto earthen pipes being . ſupply freſh fuel, till the metal is in ſu- 
applied, and their other ends.hxedto re- ſion. e 
ceivers, the operation may be thus begun. Domeſtic FURNACE. | See OE. 
See the articles ALEMBIC and DisTIL-= Founder's FURNACE, See FOUNDERY. . 
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LATION, | 8 SG Glaſs-houſe Fux NACE. See Glass. 
For other chemical furnaces, ſee the ar- Glaſs-painter's FURNACE is made of brick, 
ticle LABORATORY. 


nearly ſquare, and about 2 4 feet each 
way. It is cut horizontally in the middle 
by a grate, which ſuſtains the pan or 
ſhovel the glaſs is baked in. This ſur- 
nace has two apertures, one below the 
grate, to put the fuel in at; the other 
This furnace is a brick · ſtructure, much above it, through which the workman 
in the ſhape of an egg ſet on end, where- ſpies how the action of the colours goes 
in the iron-ore, after it has been burnt in on. | | | 
a kiln, is put, intermixed with cinders Hatter's F 
and charcoal, and the whole melted till 
it trickle down into the receiver under- 
neath. See the article FLUX, + + 
Swedenborg has laid down, from his 
own experience, certain rules for the 
conſtruttion of metallurgic furnaces, by 
which they will always be made more 
advantageous to the proprietor, ceteris 


FURNACE is alſo applied to that uſed in the 

melting of iron, which authors frequently 

'\  - confound with iron-forges, tho' there is 
- a conſiderable difference between them. 


- 


See the article FoRGE. 


URNACES are of three kinds: a 
little one under the mould, whereon they 
form their hats; a larger io the ſcouring- 
room, under a little copper, full of lees; ; 
and a very large one under the great cop- 
per, wherein they dye their hats. 
Plumber's FURNACE is allo of three kinds. 
In the fiſt they melt the lead whereof 


_ the. ſheets are to be caſt, being only a 
Theſe 


rules are, that the chimn 


paribus, than any other kind. 
be always 
placed as nearly as may be behind the 
center of the furnace; that the ſmaller 
the depth of the fire place, provided it be 
ſufficient to hold the coals, the better; 


that all furnaces muſt be the better the 


wider they are forwards; and the higher 


large copper, or receptacle like a copper, 


made of free - ſtone, and coated well round 
wich potter's clay, having a litile icon- 


pan at bottom. | 
In the ſecond they melt the lead to be caſt 


in moulds for pipes, &c. which are not 


to be ſoldered. 


The third is the tinning furnace, being 


they are, ſo as not to loſe the benefit of 

reverberation WE. : 
Bellows-FURNACE, is one of the two kinds 

of furnaces uſed in coinage for the fuſion 


a ſquare frame of wood, or ſometimes a 
mals of ſtone work, with a brick-hearth 
whereon is made a charcoal fire, which 


* 


of metals, conſiſting of a flat hearth at 
bottom, into which the air may be ad- 


mitted by a hole, as in the chemical fur- 
On a level with the hearth is a 
ſecond aperture, which gives paſſage to 


naces. 


the pipe of the bellows, from whence the 
furnace is denominated z about a foot 
over this is a moveable grate z and over 
this is the place where the crucible is 
ſet, which is ſquare, and made of the 
ſame earth with the crucible, of breadth 
ſufficient to bear a range of coals around 
the crucible. + To melt metal in this fur- 
nace, they lay a little plate of forged 


iron over the grate; and on this they ſet 


the crucible, which is likewiſe covered 
with an iron or earthen lid ; then they 
fill the furnace with charcoal, and when 
it is well lighted, and the crucible ſof- 
ficieutly hot, they ſtop the vent - hole: 
laftly, throwing on freſh coals, they 


„flop the furnace with an iron lid ; thus 


continuing to work the bellows, and 


— ” 


Vind FURNACE, the ſecond furnace uſed 


ſerves them for the applying of thia tia 
leaves on their works, | 


in the fuſion of metals for coinage. At 
botrom it has a hearth made hollow, in 
manner of a copel, with a vent-hole in 


the forepart thereof; over the vent-hole 


is à grate, ſealed in the maſſive of the 
furnace; over the grate is the place for 
the crucible, which is uſually of forged 
iron. The fire being lighted, the crucible 
is putin, with a cover over it, and a ca- 


pital or cover of earth or iron, is laid 


likewile over the furnace; and at thd top 
of this capital is a hole, five or fix inches 


in diameter. This is called a wind- 
furnace, by reaſon the air entering thro? 


the vent-hole at bottom, which is always 
open, ſerves the ſame purpoſe as the bel- 
lows in the other furnaces. Gold is ge- 


nerally melted in the bellows furnace, as © 


requiring an intenſer heat before it fuſes z 
but filver and copper are commonly melt- 
ed in the wind- furnace. 


\ 
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FURNAGE, or Fornace. Fee the ar- 
ticle FORNAGE. # Ws 1 
FURNES, a town of Flanders, ten miles 


north lat. 51 100. | 
FURNITURE of dials, certain additional 
points and lines, ſuch as the ecliptic, 
eircles of declination, azimuths, italian 
Hours, points of the compaſs, &c. drawn 
\ on dial-plates. See the article Dia. 
| FURO, in zoology, a name given to the 
viverra, or ferret. See FERRET. 
FUROR wvTERINvus, a diſorder peculiar 


— 


to women, proceeding from an inordinate 


'defire of coition, ſometimes attended with 

' melfhcholy, and ſometimes with a ma- 
niacal defirium. The patient delights in 
talking obſcenely, and in ſoliciting men 
to ſatisfy their deſires both by words and 

ures. Sha 

It is occaſioned by an inflammation of 
the pudenda, or of the parts in which the 
* venereal ſtimulus refides, which are chief- 
ly the clitoris and vagina; or in the too 
great abundance and acrimony of the 
is fluids of thoſe paris; or both theſe cauſes 
may exiſt together. 

„In the delitium maniacum, the patient 
zs entirely ſhameleſs ; but in the melan- 
cholicum more reſerved, and her folly is 

' confined to fewer objects. If it conti- 
nues a month or two, the fault of the 


rates into real madneſs, 
The indications of cure are to diminiſh 
the heat and ſenſibility of the affected 
arts, to cool, ſweeten, and dilute the 
ood, and fo render it balſamic; or to 
irſue both intentions at once. The 
firſt indication is antwered by frequent 
and copious bleeding: ſhe mult likeyite 
be purged with jalap, ſcammony, or dia- 
 gridium. Emetics are alſo good; and 
emollient clyſters ſhould be given; to 
which add a dram and a half of ſal 
 , prunella, or a little vinegar, morning 
and night. To abate the acrimony, the 
patient may drink mineral waters, or 
emulſions with chicken-broth, and feeds 
of p3pav. alb. lin, cannabis, &c, and 
fweetened. In the ſummer, whey with 
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doſe. After which the ſhould be kept 


to a milk diet only. 


In a delirium melancholicum, lawfubco- 
tion may be admitted. | 


- feveral wild beafts, drefſcd in alum with 
by princes, magiſtrates, and others. I he 
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FUR chen 


brain becomes obſtinate, for it degene- = 


FURR, in commerce, ſignifies the fkin of 


=” 


FUR , 
kinds mot in uſe are thoſe of theermine, 
ſable, caſtor, hare, coney, O. Ses the 


, 
* 


les articles ExMiuE, SABLE, G 
eaſt of Dunkirk : eaſt long. 20 25˙ and 5 


Furrs are charged with various duties. 


$ \ 
whereof 52a, is drawn back om ex- 
whereof 5 


portation. Bear-ſkins, if black or red, 
pay each 4s. g4$5d-. and draw back 
48. 3:89. but if white, each ſkin pays 
98. 6,224. and draw back 8 8. 788d. 


Beaver ſkins pay each ed. and drs 
back 4 34734, Cats-ſking, the hundred,” 


100 | 

containing five ſcore, pays 98, 6,220, 
and draw back 8 8. 712d. Ermines, 
the timber, containing 2 pay 
98. 688d. and draw back 8 8. 71d. 
Fox · ſkins, the ordinary kind, pay only 


zrssd. each, and draw back 3 188 d. 
but each black fox ſkin pays 2 J. 78. 


10,42. and draws back 2 1. 38. 1788 0. 
Leopard-ſkins, the piece, pay $ b 
$14 = .- C8} 

11 d. and draw backs a. . 
| "Xo | + * . 
Matrons, the timber, containing forty 


ſkins, pay 2 l. 78 ford. and draw 
back 2 l. 38. 188d. Mole-ſkins, the 


dozen, pay 1d. and draw back 
Ae” INE 


1 29Hg, Otter-ſkins, the piece, pay 


100 


Ai 2814. and draw back x8..933 4. 5 


100 too 
Ounce-ſkins, the piece, pay 28.1 10 d. 
8 too 


and draw back 2 8. 6 243d. Sables of 
l 100 
all ſorts, the timber, containing forty 


ſkins, pay 7 l. 38. 73324. and draw 


back 61. 98. 433d. Weazle ſkins, 


the dozen, pay 955 and draw back 
100 


Seta. Wolf-ſkins tawed, the piece, pay 
half a drachm of fal prunel. for each Poe os 


100 5 


4 L | | | 
78. 2 22d. and draw back 68s. 32 d. 
100 100 


Wolf-ſkins untawed, the piece, pay 58. 


10. mY n 100 


X furrs be tawed ther wiſe dreſſ- 
the hair on, and uſed as a part of dreſs any turrs-be tawed, or other 


ed, they pay 68. more for every 295 
value, 58 N 
FuRRS, 
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preſents the ſkins of certain beaſts, uſed 
das well in the doubling of the mantles 
belonging to the coat-armour, as in the 
coat armours themſelves, See the articles 
ERMfk, Euuikois, . 
Fukn; among carpenters,” a piece nailed 
upon a rafter, to ſtrengthen it when de- 
cdyed, or to make it ſtraight when it has 

dun in the middle. 
FURRING, among carpenters, is the re- 
| gular faſhioning ovtafy part, When the 
main piece of we wle is ſcanty, ei- 

ther by defects, wains, or want of thick - 
neſs; then a piece of the ſame is put be- 
hind it to make good its thickneſs, which 

is called a furr. , 4, 

"FURSTENBURG, a town 


fame” name, thirty. miles north-weſt of 
| Conſtance : eaſt long. 8 30/, and north 
D 
FURST ENFIELD, a town of Auſtria and 
dutchy of Stiria, tbirty-ſix miles eaſt of 
Gratz ? eaſt Tong, 169 46% and north 
lat. "478 267. i 8 a ae 1 KATE 4 
FURUNCLE, | of Bort, in” ſurgery, a 
ſmall reſiſting tumour, with inflemma- 


the adipoſe membrane, under the ſkin, 
As there is no part of the body free from 
being the ſubject of furuncles, ſo the 
Whole is ſometimes ſo miſerably infeſted 
with them, that the patient can hardly 
tell how to fit bitaſelE or 
to he.” Not only adults, but alfo the 
younger, even new. born infants, are ob- 
noxious to this dreadful diſorder, which 
occaſions in them moſt fatiguing clamour 
+ andrefifeſfhe(ſs.” Though there is little 
danger in this diſeaſe in adults; yet, in 
tender infants; it occaſions convulſions, 
and even death itſ ef 
The principal cauſe of furuncles is a too 
glutindus and inſpiſſated ſtate of the 
dlood; and,  confequently, the greater 
the inſpiſſation, the worſe and more nu - 
merous wilt be the futuncles. 


=... 


ft chiefly in reſtoring the ſtagnating 


| blood to its former circulation and free 

ay motion. 5 ar 

F When the furuneles are very numerous, 

, or teturn again, it is proper to uſe inter- 
. nal purging medicines, and ſuch as atte- 
nuate and <leanſe the blood. In adults, 
If bleeding is proper, both by the lancet 
« Aud fcarification with cupping z and, at 
2 8 2 Ng 955 8 tri + ay of diet 

N 5 be uſed, drinking frequently anld 
; Vol II. phe 3 SEN tot" be | . 
RSz , * 7 | 
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Fultks, in heraldry, a bearing which re- 


| | | and caſtle of 
Gernifpy, the capital of à county of the 


tion, redneſs,” and'great pain, ariſing in 


or on what part 


With regard to the cure, it ſeems to con- 
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plentifully of & decoQion of the woodys 
„and ſuch like attenuatots of the blood. 
The patient ſhould allo euticely abſtain 
from drinking fermented ' and fpirituous \. , 
liquors, particularly wine and its [pirit y 


- + 
. 

4 
. 


ahd from the too frequent yſC of tobacco. _ 


"When the diſorder is recent, external. 
medicines only will frequently Tuffice for 
the whole cure. For this purpole à mi- 
ture of honey, acidulated with ſpirit * . 
vitriol till it has acquired a conſiderable 
ſharpneſs, is proper to anoint, the fu». 
"runeles, Of no leſs virtue is the frequent _ 
touching them with,rhere ſpirit of vitriol - 
or ſulphur. Diſcutient plaſters are alſo 


found very ſerviceable, as thoſe of ſimple \ 


 diachylon, de melito, de ſperma ceti, - 
vel dia ſaponis. r 
But if theſe medicines prove inſufficient 
to diſperſe the tumour, it is to be brought _ 
to ſuppuration, by applying a plaſter 
made of honey and flour, or 15 diachylon 
with the gums; and where theſe are m- 
_ ſufficient, to make uſe W aura 
ing cataplaſms recommended under the 
article PuLEGMON, MOOD 
© When the füruncle is known ko be ripe, 
by its ſoftneis and yellow head,-recourſ 
is to be dire&ly had to the  ſcalpet ; and 
having made an opening, the<corrupted 
matter contained therein is to be diſcharg- 
ed: after this, a plaſter of diachylon 
muſt be applied, and the vlcer. daily 
3 its matter, till it is healed. 
Puſtules and pimples ariſing in the 
are to be treated like furuncles; and, in 
bach ee, he drinking of whey, and the 
mineral waters, is accolnted good for 
cleaning theblood, 0 oooh 


— 


When ſucking infants ate afflidted with 

furuncles, it is proper to gige the mother, 
or nurſe, ſome purging medicine, and to 
order a ſtridt regimen and diet. At the 

dame time the infant ſhould take ſom 
n 12 21 . 

gentle laxative medicine, with abſorbent 
powders, to alla) tle acrimony of its 
„nice od ib, re rye 

FURUNCULUS, in zoology, a name given 
to the ferret, See the article FEERKRET. 
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FURZE, or. Fuk2s-nu$H,. in botayy. _ 


See the article ULEX. 


In many countries, Where thete are dry oy f 


banks, or dry ſand or gravel, that nothing 
_ elſe will grow on, fürſe makes an ex- . 
_rernely good fence ; and is propagated 
either by ſets or ſeeds, Moray. rhe lat- 

ter. It will make a, good hedge in three 
years; if welt weeded and carefully Kept 
From cattle, . eſpecially hee; and if 
| elipped, it will thrive extremely, and be 
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very thick z but if let grow at large, it 
will prove the better ſhelter, and yield 
excellent fuel. It proves alſo an admir- 
able covert for wild-fowh 8 
Sometimes, indeed, furze over -runs the 
paſture, or arable- lands; in which caſe 
it is to be grubbed up, or it may be de- 
ſtroyed by oply marling the lands. 


Fiurze faggots are uſed for breeming 


ſhips, when in the dock to be cleaned, 
or under repair, 


FUSAROLE, in architecture, a moulding 


or ornament placed immediately under 


the echinus, in the doric, ionic, and 
,_ compoſite capitals. _ 3 
It is a round member carved in the man- 
ner of a collar, or chaplet, with oval 
beads; and ſhould always anſwer exactly 
under the eye of the volute, in the ionic 
capital. 6 | N 
FUSEE, in clock - work, is that conical 
pri drawn by the ſpring, and about 
Which the chain or ſtring is wound; for 
the uſe of which, ſee the articles CLock 
and WATCH, | 
FuSEE, or FIRELOCK, See the article 
* MusQuET. 3 
FUSEE by a bomb. See the article Bom. 
FUSIBILITY, in natural pbiloſophy, that 
quality of bodies, which renders them 
fuſible. See the article Fus10N. 
FUSIBLE COLUMN, See COLUMN. _ 
FUSIL, in heraldry, a bearing of a rhom- 
boidal figure, longer than the lozenge, 
and having its upper and lower angles 
more acute and ſharp than the other two 
in = * It is called in latin ſaſus, 
a ſpindle, from its ſhape, See plate 
CVIII. fig. 3 E 
FUSILIERS, or FuswEERs, in the mi- 
litary art, are foot - ſoldiers, armed with 
fuſees, or firelocks, See Fus. 
FUSILY, or Fus1LF', in heraldry, figni- 
fies a field, or ordinary, entirely coyered 
over with, or divided into fuſils. See 
© the article Fus1L, + RE 
FUSION, the melting of metals, minerals, 
Sc. by means of fire. 8 
Different metals run in different manners 
from their ores: thus, lead, though ex- 
tremely fuſible in the metal, runs with 
difficulty from the ore, ſo as to require a 
conſiderable violence of fire. This ſtub- 
bornneſs not belonging to the metal, muſt 
be attributed to the ſtony, ſulphuredhs, 


or other mineral matter with which the 


ore is mixed; which matter ſeems to re- 


quire a, degree of heat capable of vitri- 


ying the lead, before the metal will run ; 
| but then the lead thus vitrified, recovers 


LI 
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a metallic form again, by coming in 


well performed. 


N 
contact with the coals. See LSA. 
Tin runs from. its ore with greater eaſe 
than lead, and, is: therefore ſmelted in 
much leſs furnaces : but copper requires 


an intenſe heat, or a blaſt furnace; and 


iron the greateſt heat that can be given in 
a furnace: and both iron and copper abſo- 


lotely require immediate contact with 


the ſuel employed. Hence it appears that 
each metal m have its 1 de- 


* of beat, to run it with advantage 


rom the ore or ſtone. 3 
In order, likewiſe, to obtain the metal 
from the ore to the beſt advantage, the 


ſcoria or ſlig muſt be neceſſarily made 


to run thin and fluid; otherwiſe it en- 
tangles or inviſcates the metal, and will 
not let it ſeparate fully. And hence we 


frequently obferve in the aſſaying of cop- 


per-ores, ſmall grains of m inter- 


iperſed here and there, among the ſcoria, 


that require to be ſeparated by ſtamping 
and waſhing the whole maſs ; which la- 


bour might have been z N by uſ- 
ing a proper degree of heat 


capable of 
ocuring a thin fuſion and a ſuitable 

da ſo as to have made all the meta}s 

fall to the bottom of the crucible z which 

it conſtantly does, when the operation is 

See FLUX, 

It ſeems principally owing to a defect in 


the knowledge of fuſion, that ſo many 


recrements or flags of metals,  antiently 
thrown as uſeleſs from the furnace, have 
been of late wrought to conſiderable pro- 
fit by more Acilful workmen t at leaſt it 
ſeems more rational to attribute the ſuc- 
cefs to this cauſe, than to a ſuppoſed 
owth of metals in ſuch ſlags; or to 
lieye that lead has grown rich in ſilver 


- by lying expoſed to the open air, while 


haps it. is rather owing to the unſkil- 
Ineſs of the former workmen, who were 


vnable to ſeparate all the ſilver contained 
in the lead. | 


All moiſture, and too ſudden cooling, 
prove prejudicial to the more iguoble me- 
tals after fuſion, and ſometimes danger - 
ous. to the operator for a little water 


falling upon melted iron or copper, makes 


them expand with prodigious violence, 
and diſcharge themſelves abroad with a 
force like that of a cannon : and even 
ſudden cooling will often occaſion the 


the more internal part, not yet ſet or 
fixed, to iſſue out to a conſiderable di- 


| ſtancez whence either the loſs of the me- 


tal or miſchief may oy To 


— 


ſurface of the metal to crack, and ſuffer 


* p 9 ** _ , 
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à quantity of water, all at once, upon 


at the moment when it begins to grow 
rigid; for the Water, by its coldnefs, 
ſuddenly makes fo thick a cover upon the 
furface of the ſilver, that the hotter parts 
in the inſide cannot break thro" the upper. 
For the manner of making ſteel by fuſion, 
| ſee the article STEEL, | 
FUST, the ſame with the ſhaft of a co- 
lumn, See COLUMN and SHAFT, 


FUSTIAN, in commerce, a kind of cot- - 


ton ſtuff, which ſeems as it were whaled 

on one fide. | 

Right fuſtians ſhould be altogether made 

of cotton-yarn, beth woof and warp; 

.but a great many are made, of which the 
Warp is flax, or even hemp. | 

There are fuſtians made of ſeveral kigds, 

wide, narrow, fine, coarſe ; with 

or nap, and without it. | 


ſo high as to amount in a manner to a 
ibition 2 for inſtance, dutch and mi- 
fuſtians, the -piece, containing two 

half pieces of fifteen yards the half piece, 

pay 11. 108. 942.9. draw back x1. 78. 

Holmes and bevernex ſuſtians, the bale, 

containing forty-five half pieces, pay 

15 l. $s, draw back 131, 10s. Naples 

fuſtians, tripe or velure plain, the yard, 
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| in mar, the ſeventh letter and 
fifth conſonant of our alphabet ; 

7 but in the greek, and all the ori- 

ental languages, it occupies the third 
place. It is one ef the mivtes, and can- 


not be ſounded. without the aſſiſtance of 


ſome vowel. Its found is formed by 
ſhutting the teeth gently together, ſo as 


ſcarce to touch, by a ſmall incurvation 


of the ſides of the tongue upwards, with 
the top touching the palate, at the ſame 
time that the breath is pretty ſtrongly 
reſſed through the lips a little opened. 
n engliſh. it has a hard and ſoft ſound; 


hard, as in.the word game, gun, &c. and 


t, as in the word geflure, giant, &c. 
at the end of words, gh in pronounced 


like F, as in the words rough, cough, 


5 17376 
To prevent theſe ill effects, after copel- 
lation it is uſual for the operator to throw Naples fuſtians, - wrought, called ſparta 
| velvet, the yard pay 3s. d. draw 
the lump of filver, as it lies in the teſt, 1 

FUSTICK, or Fus rock, a yellow wood, 


= 


FYZ 


| pay x 8. 11.2.9, draw, back 1 $. $25. &, 


back 28. 843, d. 


that grows in all the Caribbee-iſlands, 
uſed in dying yellow. 4 


It pays no duty on importation. 1465-6 


FUTTOCKS, in a ſhip, the timbers'raiſ-. 
ed over the keel, or the encompaſſing- . 
timbers that make her breadth, Of theſe 


there are firſt, ſecond, third, and fourth, 


- derominated according to their diſtance . 


from the keel, thoſe next it being called 


firſt or ground-ſuttocks, and the others. 


upper-futtocks: thoſe timbers, being put 
together, make a frame-bend, | 
FUTURE, in general, denotes whatever 
regards futurity, or the time to come. 
See the article TIME. 7 
FUTURE TENSE, among grammarians. 


* 


See the article TENSE, — 


| © FUZEE, or Fuss, in military affairs. 
The duties on fuſtians imported, are * F 


See the article FUSEE. . 
FUzEE, among farriers,” two dangerous 

ſplents, joining from above downwards. 

They differ Tom ſcrews or thorough 


ſplents in this, that the latter are placed 


on two oppoſite ſides of the leg. See the 
article SPLENT. 4 a 

FUZILIER, or FUs1L.1ER, in the art of 
war. See the article FusILiERs, 


* 
. % (3, a 4 * ; 
- ; | g 


Sc. The letter g is alſo uſed in many 
words where the found is not perceived, 
as in gn, reign, &c, 

As a numeral, G was antiently uſed 


denote 400 z and with a daſh over it, thus 
G, 400,000. In muſic it is the charac- 


ter or mark of the treble cleff; and from 
its being placed at the head, or marking 
the firſt ſound in Guido's ſcale, the whole 


L\.C 


ſcale took the name gamut, See the ar- 


ticle CLEF and GAMUT. © 

As an abbreviature, G. ſtands ſor Gai- 
us, Gellius, gens, genius, c. G. G. 

for gemina, geſſit, geſſerunt, Ge. G. C. 
for genio civitaſſs, or Cæſaris. G. L. 


for Gaius libertus, or genioloci, G. V. 8. 


for genio urbis ſacrum. G. B. for ge- 


nio bono. And G. T. for genio tutelarĩ. 
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 GABARA, or GRAN A, in antiquity, bones f and the batk-fins are titheg.two 
the dead bien which the Egyptians em- or thter in number. Nein! 
+ baimkd, and kept in their houſes, eſpe- This is # lurge genus, comprehending 
cially thoſe of ſuch of their friends as the whiting, eodjhaddock, ling, whiftle- 
died with the reputation of great piety © fiſh; Ge. See WHiTinG, Cop, Sc. 
wand holineſs, or as martyrs. See thear- GADWAL;*in-ommithdlogy, a ſpecies of 
4 ticles EMBaLMING and MUMMY. duk; about the fixe of a widgeon, See 
GABEL,. a word met with in old records, the article Due. 
_ - Hgmifying a tex, rent, cuſtom, or ſer- GAFOLD- AUD in old law- books, land 
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vice, paid to the king, or other lord. liable to taxes, undd let for rent. 
GaBEL, or GavzL, among builders.” See GAG AT Es, ur, innttural hiſtorry. See 
the article GAVEL., 1 the article II. 


GaBEL, according io the french duties or GAGE, in law-b6oks,/the fame with ſure- 
cuſtoms, a tax upon falt, Which makes ty of pledge, See he articles SURE Tx 
the ſecond article in the king's reverwe, And Preton: 
and amounts to about one fourth part Thus, where a perſon has taken diſtreſs, 
of the whole revenue of the kingdom. | © and being Ted in replevin, he ſhall not 
GABIN, a town of Great Poland, forty- only avewithe diftreſs, but gager deliver- 
fix miles north weſt of Warſaw; eaſt ance; that is put in ſureties, or pledges, 
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Jong. 20%, and north lat. 52 4 5/. dat de will deliver them. See the article 
GABIONS, in fortification, baſkets made Mis rkess. N e it een 
. a” cylindricat form, Gact is alſo uſed in a ſynonymous ſenſe 


AI feet high, and four wide; which be- with wage, See the article WAGE. | 
ing filied with earth,” ſerve as a ſhelter Mort. Gack. See MORTGAGE. | 
. from the enemies fire, ; Gace, in the ſea- language. When one 
They are commonly uſed on batteries, to ſhip is o windward of another, ſhe is ſaid 
ſcreen” the engineers, &c. in order to * weather · gage of her. a 
which, one is placed on either fide of each likewiſe'+call the number of feet that 
gun, room being only left for the muzzle -* weſſel-finks in the water, the ſhip's gage: 
to appear through. They alſo ſerve as tbis they bnd by driving a nail Fol 
| 8 parapet on lines, lodgements, Se. pike neur the lend, and putting it down 
| when the ground is too hard to dig into. © beſide che rudder till the nail catch hold 
There are a ſmaller fort, uſed on para- under itz then as many feet as the pike 
pets in trenches, Cc. to cover the muſ- is under water, is the ſhip's gage. 
queteers; which are placed ſo cloſe, that GaGE, in joinery, an inſtrument marked 
a muſquet can juſt peep through. S, in Plate of Joinery, in which the 
Too render the gabions uſeleſs, the enemy piece bf 'waod*s, is moveable upon the 
endeavoprs to ſet them on fire, by throw- ftaff e, ſo as to be (er pearer or fagther 
ing pitched faggots among them. from the tooth a, at pleaſure, Its ule is 
GABLE, or GAVEL, among builders. See to draw a line parallel to the ſtraight fide 
the article GAvEL, - _ of any board, for gaging tenons, and 


' GABLOCKS, the artificial ſpurs of game- marking ſtuff to an equal thickneſs. 
g cocks. See the article Gauk-cocg. *' GAGE,'among letter-tounders, a piece of 
GABRES, or GavuRs, in the religious cu- box, or other hard-wood, variouſly 
ſtoms gf Perſia, Ser GapRs, | notched ; the uſe of which is to adjuſt 


| GAD, among miners, a ſmall punch of the dimenſions, ſlopes, Sc. of the dit- 
1 iron, with a * Ne handle, uſed . Ffefent forty of letters. See the article 
L to break vp theo... © Fe UNDERY and LETTER. © 
if One of the miners holds this in his hand, There are ſeveral kinds ef theſe gapes, 
directing the point to a proper place, as the flat-gage, repreſented in plate CIX. 
while the other drives it into the vein, fig. 1. ne 3. and the face-gage and italic- 
by ſtriking it with a ſtedge hammer. Fa gage, Sc. ibid. n® 5. ; 
GAD-FLY, or BREEZB-FLY, names given Sliding-GAGE, a tool uſed by mathematical 
to the black ahd yellow bodied eſtrus, a Infiroment makers, for meaſuring and 
fle nearly as large as the common blue ſetting off diftances, It is alſo of uſe in 
fleſh-fly. See the article QEsTRUs. letter-cutting, and making of moulds, 
GAD Us, in ichthyolMey, a genus of ma- See plate CIX. fig. 1. n“. 4. where a a 
lacoptęrygiops fiſhes, the head of which is the beam, 6 the tooth, cc the ſliding 
is nlua'ly comprefſed ;* the branchioſtege ſocket, and dd the ſhoulder of the 
membrane on each fide contains fix ſmall — focket, 
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Sea · Gan, an inſtrument invented by Dr. 


Hales and Dr. Deſaguliers, for finding 
the depth of the ſea, the deſcription where- 


of is this. AB (plate CIX. fig. r. 
ns 1.) is the gage bottle, in which is ce- 
| mente& the gage - tube FF, in the braſs- 
cap at G. The upper end of the tube 
F, is hermetically ſealed, and the open 
lower end / is immerſed in mercury, 
marked C, on which ſwims a ſmall thick- 
neſs or ſurface of treacle, On the fop 


of the bottle is ſcrewed a tube of bra s 
HG, pierced with ſeveral holes, to admit - 


the water into the bottle AB, The bo- 
dy K, is a weight, banging by its ſhank 
L, in'a ſocket N, with a notch on one 
fide at m, in which is fixed the catch / 


of the ſpring 8, and paſſing through the 


hole L, in the ſhank of the weight K, 
prevents its falling out, when once hung 
on. On the top, in the upper part of the 


braſs · tube at H, is fixed a large empty 
ball, or full-blown bladder I, which muſt 


not be ſo large, but that the weight K 
may be able to ſink. the whole under 
water, , 7 


The inſtrument, thus conſtructed, is uſed | 


in the following manner. The weight 
K being hung on, the gage is let fall 
into deep water, and ſinks to the bottom; 


the ſocket N, is ſomewhat longer than 


the ſhank L, and 'therefore, after the 
weight K comes to the bottom, the gage 
will continue to deſcend, till the lower 
part of the ſocket ſtrikes againſt the 
weight ; this gives liberty to the catch to 
fly out of the hole L, and let go the weight 
K; when this is done, the ball or blad- 
der I, inſtantly buoys * the gage to the 
top of the water. While 
Jer water, the water having free acceſs 
to the treacle and mercury in the bottle, 
will by its preſſure force it up into the 
tube F, and the height to which it has 
been forced by the greateſt preſſure, vis. 


that at the bottom, will be ſhewn'by the - 


mark in the tube which the treacle leaves 


behind it, and which is the only uſe of 


the treacle, This ſhews into what ſpace 
the whole air in the tube FF is compreſſ- 
ed ; and conſequently the height or depth 
of the water, which by its weight pro- 
duced that compreſſion, which is the 
thing required, ; 
If the gage-tube FF; be of glaſs, a ſcale 
Might be drawn on it with the point of a 
diamond, ſhewing, by inſpection, what 


height the water ſtands above the bottom. 


But the length of x9 inches is pot ſyffici- 


T1377) 


the gage is un- 


CAS: 
ent for fathoming depths at ſed, ſince 
that, when all the air in ſuch a length 


of tube is compreſſed into half an inch, 
the depth of water. is not more than 634 


feet, which is not half a quarter of a 
mile. X ; 

If, to remedy this, we make uſe of a tube 
so inches long, which for ſtrength may 


be a muſquet-barrel, and ſuppoſe the 


air compreſſed into an hundredth part of 
half an inch; then by ſaying as x : 99 1 


400 2 39600 inches, or 4300 feet; even 


this is but little more than half a mile, 
or 2640 feet. But ſince it is reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe the cavities of the ſea bear 
ſome proportion to the mountainous parts 
of the land, ſome of which are more than 
three miles above the earth's ſurſace 3 


therefore, to explore ſuch great depths, * 


the Dr, contrived a new form for his ſea- 
gage, or rather for the gage tube in it, 


as follows: B CDF (ibid. n“ 2.) is a 


hollow metalline globe communicatin 
on the top with a long tube A B, whole 
capacity is a ninth part of that globe. 


On the lower part at D, it has alſo a 
ſhort tube DE, to ſtand in the mercury 
The air contained in the 
compound gage-tube is compreſſed by the 


and treacle. 


water, as before ; but the degree of com- 


preſſion, or height to which the treacle 


has been forced, cannot here be ſeen thro” 


the tube; therefore, to anſwer that end, 


a ſlender rod of metal or wood, with a 
knob on the top of the tube AB, will 
receive the mark of the treacle, and ſhew 
it, when taken out. | 


If the tube A B be -50 inches long, and 


of ſuch a bore that every inch in length 
ſnould be a cubic inch of air, and the 


contents of the globe and tube together 


soo cubic inches; then, when 7 air is 
compreſſed within an hundredt 
the whole, it is evident the treaclo will not 


| aq nearer than five inches of the tc 
0 


the tube, which will agree to the dep 

of 3300 feet of water as above. Twice 
this depth will compreſs the air into half 
that ſpace nearly, wiz. 24 inches, which 
ee to 6600 which is, a mile and 
a quarter. Again, half. that ſpace, or 
1% inch, will ſhew double the former 
depth vis. 13200 feet, or 24 miles, 
which is probably very nearly the greateſt 
depth of the fea, © 


Bucket-jea-Gact, an inſtrument contrived 


by Dr. Hales, to find the different degrees 
of coolneſs and ſaltneſs of the ſea, at dif- 
ferent depths; conſiſting of a common 
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GAI 


w it. heſe heads have each a round 
hole in the middle, near four inches dia- 
meter, and covered with valves . 
they might both open 

ere is a ſmall ĩron · 
pper part of the lower 

valve, and at the other end to the under 
— of the upper valve; ſo that as the 
ket deſcends with its ſinking weight 

: Into the ſea, both the valves open by the 
force of the water, which by that means 
has a free paſſage through the bucket. 
But when the bucket is drawn up, then 
both the valves ſhut by the force of the 
water at the upper part of the bucket; ſo 
that the bucket is brought up full of the 
loweſt ſea-water to which it had de- 
When the bucket is drawn up, the mer- 
curial thermometer, fixed in it, is ex- 
amined ; but great care muſt be taken to 
obſerve the degree at which the mercury 


ſtands, before the lower part of the ther- 


mometer is taken out of the water in the 
bucket, elſe it would be altered by the 
different temperature of the air, 
In order to keep the bucket in a right 
poſition, there are four cords fixed to it, 
reaching about four feet below it, to 
which the ſinking weight is fixed. 
Water-Gacs, or HYDROMETER. See the 


+ article HYDROMETER. 


Gaces, for grinding optic glaſſes. See the 
article GRinDING., 


GAGER and Gacinc, See the articles 


GAUGER and GAUGING. | 
GAIANITES, gaianitæ, in church - hiſ- 
| tory, a branch of eutychians. See the 

article EUTYCHIANS. 


+ GAIETA, a ſtrong fortified town of the 


kingdem of Naples, in Italy, thirty. five 


miles north-wett of the city of Naples: 


eaſt longitude 14* 30'. and north latitude 
41 200. 


BAN, in architecture, the bevelling ſhoul- 


ger of a joiſt or other timber. 
It is alſo uſed for the lapping of the end 
of the joints, &c. upon a trimmer or 
irder, and then the thickneſs of the 
— is cut _ the NG be- 
velling upwards, that it may juſt receive 
the 5 „ and ſo the joift and — lie 


2 ow and level with the ſurſace. 


his way of working is uſed in floors and 
% hearths. 5 
GAINAGE, in old law. books, properly 


Pia the plough-tackle, or implements 
„ 


huſbandry; but is alſo uſed for the 
grain or crop of ploughed lands, 


| 1 1378 ] 
/ " hovſhold pail or bucket, with two heads 
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GAINSBOROUGH, a. market town of 


Lincolnſhire, fourteen miles north-weſt 
of Lincoln; which gives the title of earl 
to the noble family of Noel. 


GAIOPHRAGMIA, in natural hiſtory, 
a genus. of ſeptariæ, divided by ſepta or 


partitions of earthy matter, of which there 
are ſeveral ſpecies. See SEPTARL#. 


GALACTITES, in natural hiftory, the 


name by which the antients called a 
ſmooth, aſh-coloured, indurated kind of 
clay, ſaid to have been uſed with ſucceſs 
for defluxions and ulcers of the eyes, and 
as an aſtringent, See the article CLA. 


GALANGALS, galanga, in the materia 


medica, the name of two roots kept in 
the ſhops, a greater and a ſmaller; cf 
which the ſmaller is by far moſt el- 
teemed. . 1 

The leſſer galangal is a ſmall and ſhort 


- root, of an irregular figure, and of the 


thickneſs of a man's little finger, ſeldom 
met with more than an inch or two 
long. It ſhould be choſen full and plump, 


of a bright colour, very firm and ſound, 


and of an acrid and inſupportably hot 
taſte. ba, 


The larger galangal is brought to us 


- In pieces of two inches or a little more in 


length, and of near an inch in thickneſs: 
its ſurface is leſs unequal and tuberoſe 
than the ſmaller ſort, but is far from 
being ſmooth ; on the outſide it is of a 
brown colour, with a very faint caſt of 
red, and within it is of a paler colour, 
and has a much lels acrid and pungent 


_ taſte than the (ſmaller kind. It is to be 


choſen in the largeſt, ſoundeſt, and hea- 
vieſt pieces, "SY 

'The roots of both the galangals, but par- 
ticularly of the leſſer, abound with a vo- 
latile, oily, aromatic ſalt; the leſſer is 
eſteemed an excellent ſtomachic: it has 
the credit of being a great cephalic, car- 


diac, and uterine, but is more particu- 


larly recommended in vertigos. The 

reater galangal poſſeſſes the ſame virtues, 
but in a leſs degree, See the article 
K ZMPFERIA. 


GALANTHUS, the SNOW-DROP, in bo- 


tany, a genus of the hexandria-monogy- 


nia claſs of plants, the flower of which 


conſiſts of three oblong and obtuſe pe- 
tals; the fruit is a globoſo · oval capſule, 
obtuſely trigonal, and containing a great 
number of roundiſh ſeeds. 


The galanthus is the ſame with the var- 


ciſſo-leucoium of authors, with a large 


ſnow- white flower, 
GALATA, a great ſuburb belonging 8 


* 


—— 


d Im), Gaw 


of | Conſtantinople, oppoſite to the ſeraglia,  rious import : when the wind blows not 
eft on. the other fide of the harbour. It is fo hard but that a ſhip may carry her 
i here that the Greeks, Armenians, Franks, top-ſails a- trip (that is, -boifted up to the 


Chriſtians, and Jews inhabit, and are higheſt) then they ay it is a loom gale, 
Y, allowed the exerciſe of their reſpectixe When it blows vey, bea they ſay it is 
| _ a ſtiff, ſtrong, or freſh gale. When two 


as worſh 


i 9 v& a 
GALA TEIA, the antient name of Amaſia, ſhips are near one another at ſea, and 


25 a province of Leſſer Aſia. ttzere being but little wind blowing, one 
he GALATIANS, or Epiftle to the GaLA» of them finds more of it than the other, 
2 TIANS. See the article ErisrLE. they ſay that the one ſhip gales away from 
of GALAX, in botany, a genus of the pen- the other. 3 ; 
els tandria monogynia claſs of plants, the GALEARIT, in roman antiquity, ſervants 
nd calyx of which conſiſts of a ten leafed who attended, the ſoldiers in the field, 
v. rianthium : the corolla conſiſts of a and carried their helmets; whence the 
ria ngle bowl faſhioned petal ; the fruit is name. o 
in an oval coloured elaſtic capfule, with one GALEASSE, a large low - built veſlel,. uſ- | 
ef cell, containing two large, convex, and ing both ſails and oars, and the biggeſt 4 
of. callous ſeeds. e of all the veſſels that make uſe of the ; 
GALAXY, in aftronomy, the via ladteas, latter. It may carry twenty guns, and 
ort or milky way in the heavens: a tract ofa has a ſtern, capable of lodging a great 
the whitiſh colour, and confiderable breadth, number of marines, It has three maſts, 
om which runs through a great compals of which are never to be lowered or taken 
wo the heavens, ſometimes in a double, but down. It has allo thirty-two benches of 
1p, for the greateſt part of its courſe in a ſingle rowers and to each bench fix or ſeven 
1d, ſtream; and is compoſed of a vaſt num- flaves, who fit under cover. This veſ- 
hot ber of ſtars, too minute or too remote from ſel is at preſent only uſed by the Vene- 
the earth, to be diſtinguiſhed by the naked tians. Hue? 15 
us eye; but are diſcovered in all parts of it, GALEGA, eee „a genus 
in in great numbers, by the aſſiſtance of the of the diadelphia-decandria claſs of plants, 
eſs: e ä the calyx of which is a ſhort tubulated, 2 
oſe GALBANUM, in pharmacy, a gum iſ- ſingle leafed perianthium, divided into CH 
om ſuing from the ſtem of an umbelliferous five half ſegments ; the corolla is papi - \ #5 
f a plant, growing in Perſia and many parts - Honaceous ; the fruit is a round, very 
of Africa. 1 long pod, containing ſevetal oblong 
ur, It is ſometimes met with in the ſhops in kidney-haped ſeeds, <tr 
ent looſe granules, called drops or tears, and Goat True has been accounted a good ſu- 
de ſometimes in large maſſes, formed ofa dorific, but is little uſed in the preſent "MY 
ea- number of theſe blended together; but in practice. n N 
theſe maſſes ſome accidental foulneſs is GALENIA, in botany, a genus of the 
ar- often mixed with the gum. The ſingle T ay: claſs of plants, . hav- 
vo- drops uſually approach to a raundiſh, ob- ing no corolla; the calyx is a very ſmall, - 
is long, pear-like form. Galbanum is ſoft hollow perianthium, divided into four 
has like wax, and, when freſh drawn, white; oblong ſegments ; the antherz are oy — 
ar- but it afterwards becomes yellowiſh or mous ; and the fruit a roundiſh, bilo- 
cu- reddiſh : it is of a ſtrong ſmell, of an cular capſule, containing two gblang and 
[he acrid and bitteriſh taſte ; it is inflammable | angulated ſeeds, 8 „ 
les, in the manner of a reſin, and. ſoluble in GALENIC, or GALENICAL, in phar- 
icle Water like a gum. A maey, a manner of treating diſeaſes 
nnn and diſſolves tough phlegm, founded on the principles of Galen. 
bo- and 1s therefore of ſervice in aſthma and The diſtinction of galenical and chemi- 
gy- inveterate coughs : it is alſo of great ſer- cal, was occaſioned by a divifion of the 
nich vice in hyſteric complaints; it diſſipates praQitioners of medicine into two ſefts, 
pe flatulencies, promotes the menſes, and fa- Which happened on the introduction of 
ale, _ Cilitates delivery and the expulſion of the. chemiſtry into medicine; then the che- - 
reat ſecundines. It is given in pills and elec- miſts, arrogating to themſelves. Ba Po 9 
tuaries, and is uſed externally in form of kind of merit and Lua ſtirred up aa 
ar- a plaſter, applied to the belly, againſt ha - oppoſition to their pretenſions, founded on : 
unge bitual hyſteric complaints, and on many invariable adberence of the other party 
ow occaons. ö 5 to the antient praflice, And though hie 
g ta ALE, in the fea language, a term of va · diviſion into the two ſects of galenifts and — 


on- — — 


chemiſts 


— a adn — _—— 


Bd, 


it, is ſtill retained, 

' Galenical medicines are thoſe which are 
formed by the eaſier preparations of 
herbs, roots, Cc. by infuſion, decoction, 
Sc. and by combining and multiplying 

| Ingredients 3 while thoſe of chemiſtry, 
draw their more intimate and remote vir- 
tues by means of fire and elaborate pre- 


parations, as calcination, digeſtion, fer- - 


mentation, &c, | a 
The late improvements in philoſophy, 
which have retrieved the reputation of 

lenical pharmacy, have alfo greatly re- 
ormed it, It is now become all mecha- 
nical and corpuſcular; and inſtead of 
qualities and degrees, every thing is now 
reduced to mechanical affections; to the 
figures, bulks, gravities, &c. of the com- 
ponent particles, and to the great prin- 
© ciple of attraction. | 

GALENISTS, in church-hiſtory, a branch 
of anabaptiſts, who are ſaid to have 
adopted ſeveral arian opinions concerning 
the divinity of our Saviour. See the ar- 

ticles ARIANs and ANABAPTISTS. | 
GALEOPSIS, HEMP- LEAVED DEAD- 


NETTLE, in botany, a genus of the . | 
@ 


© -namia-gymnoſpermia claſs of plants, t 
flower of which is monopetalous, with 
the upper lip crenated N arched, and 
the lower one trifid : the ſeeds are four 
in number, and contained in the cup. 
Both the leaves and feeds of this plant 
are uſed in medicine, and ſaid to be diſ- 
cutienfk and antiſeptic, e 


GALERITA, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of 


blennius. See the article BLENNIUsS. 
The galerita is diſtinguiſhed from the 
other, ſpecies of blennius, by a tranſverſe 
cutaceous creſt on the head. 
GALEUS, in ichthyology, a name by 
which ſeveral ſpecies of ſharks are called. 
See the article SHARK, 
GALICIA, the moſt north. weſt province 
of Spain, bounded by the ocean on the 
" north-weſt, by the province of Aſturias 
and Leon on the eaſt, and by Portugal 
on the ſouth, " CE ow 
GaLiCia, or GUADALAJARA, a province 
of Mexico, bounded by new Mexico on 
., the north, by the gulph of Mexico on 
© the eaſt; by Mexico proper on the ſouth, 
and by. the Pacific ocean and gulph of 
"California on the weſt. Nah 
GALILE, or GaLiLEe, once a province 


of Judea, now of Turky in Afia, was 


| apron by mount Lebanon on the north, 
y the river Jordan and the fea of Gali - 
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chemiſts has long ceaſed, yet the diſtinc- 
tion of medicines, which reſulted from 


$4 tf” eta CITE 9 


GALS 
lee on the eaſt, by the river Chiſ6h on 
the ſouth, and by the Mediterranean on 
the weſt, It was the ſcene of many of 
our Saviour's miracles 
GALILEANS, a ſect of the Jews, Their 
founder was one Judas, a native of Ga. 
lilee, from which place they Uerived their 
name. Their chief, efteeming it an in- 
dignity for the Jews to pay tribute to 
ſtrangers, raiſed up his countrymen 
againſt the edict of the emperor Auguſtus, 
which had ordered a taxation or enroll. 
ment of all, the ſubjefts of the roman 
empire. ns 
They pretended that God alone ſhould 
be owned as maſter and lord; and in 
other reſpects were of the opinion of the 
phariſees : but, as they judged it unlawful 
to pray for infidel princes, they ſeparat- 
ed themſelves from the reſt of the fews, 
and performed their ſacrifices apart, 
GALIUM, or Gal Liu, in botany. See 
the article GaLLivVm, 

GALL, in the animal œtonomy, the ſame 
with bile. See BILE and BiLtovs. » 
GALL-BLADDER, called veſicula, and cy- 

ſtis fellea, is uſually of the ſhape &. a 
pear, and of the ſize of a ſmall hen's 
egg. It is ſituated in the concave fide of 
the liver, and lies upon the colon, part of 
which it tinges with its own colour. It 
is compoſed of four membranes, or coats: 
the common coat; a veſicular one; a 
muſeuſar one, conſiſting of ſtraight, ob- 
lique, and tranſverſe fibres; and a ner- 
vous one, of a wrinkled or reticulated 
furface within, and furniſhed with an 
unctuòus liquor, . 
The nſe of the gall-bladder is to collect 
the bile, firſt ſecreted in the liver, and 
2 it with its own peculiar produce 
to perfect it farther, to retain it together 
a certain time, and then to expel it. 
GALL, in natural hiſtory, denotes any 
protuberance or tumour produced by the 
puncture of inſects on plants and trees of 
different kinds. tine | | 
Theſe galls are of various forms and ſizes, 
and no leſs different with regard to their 
internal ſtructure. Some have only one 
catity, and others a number of ſmall 
cells communicating with each other. 
Some of them are as hard as the wood of 
the tree they grow on, whilſt others are 
- ſoft and ſpongy; the firſt being termed 
gall nuts, and the latter berry-galls, or 


ns. 
; The 1 hiſtory of galls is this: an 
. infe of the fly kind is inſtructed by ba- 
ture to take care for the ſafety of bet 


GAL. 
Foung by lodging her eggs in a wood 

* . N — 2 de e Jefended 
from all injuries: ſhe for this purpoſe 
wounds the branches of a tree; and the 
lacerated veſſels, diſcharging their con- 

| tents, ſoon form tumours about the holes 
thus made. 

* . tumours, N which the fly has made 
its wa map for the moſt part be found; 
and when it is not, the maggot-inhabitant 
or its remains are ſure to be found with- 
in, on breaking the gall. However, it 


a 


which contain ſeveral cells, there may be 
inſets found in ſome of them, though 


Py 


of another cell has eſcaped. 

Oak-galls put, in a very ſmall quantity, 
into a ſolution of vitriol in water, though 

but a very weak one, give it a purple or 

violet colour; which, as it grows ſtronger, 

becomes black; and on this property 

depends the art of making our writing- 
ink, as alſo a great deal of thoſe of dy- 
ing and dreſſing leather, and other ma- 
nuſacture. e 
In medicine, galls are ſound to be very 
aſtringent, and good, under proper ma- 
nagement, in diarrhœas, dyſenteries, and 


— 


ſo 4 very eminent virtue as a febrifuge. 
Half a dram, or more, of the powder of 
Aleppo-galls may be given for a doſe, 
and will often cure an intermittent fever. 
They are alſo uſed externally by way of 
fomentation in procidentiz of the anus: 


and a decoction of them has been inje&- 


lect ed in the fluor albus, with very great 
and ſucceſs, «HEAT | 
luce St. GALL, in geography, a town of Swit- 


cher zerland, five miles weft of the lake of 
Conſtance; forming a republic of itſelf, 
any but without any territory, Its legiſlative 
** power is lodged in two councils. It is 
ak ſaid to contain 10, ooo inhabitants, all 
_ employed in the linen- manufacture. 
* GALLANT, or GaLANT, a french term 
Sets adopted into our language, and ſignify- 
as ing polite, civil, and well bred, with a 
wall diſpoſition to pleaſe, particularly the la- 
— dies. It alſo ſignifies brave or coura- 
< of | robe: , „ 
5 GALLEON, or Gat.L1ow, in naval af- 
rmed fairs, See the article GAL LIOR. 
* GALLERY, in architecture, a covered 
plwKace in a houſe, much longer than 
„ an broad, and uſually in the wings of a 
pa- duilding; its uſe being Chicfly to walk 
Ff her I „ 8 vg 
— ALLERY, in fortification, a covered walk 


Vol, II. 


a * 
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The hole in each of theſe + 


is to be obſerved, that in thoſe galls 


there be a hole by which the inhabitant 


hæ mori hages of all kinds; they have al- 


ED; 
acroſs the dingy, of a town,. made of 
\. ſtrong beams, covered over head with 
planks, and loaded with earth: ſome- 


times it is covered with raw hides to de? 


fend it from the artificial fires of the 
beſieged. Its ſides ſhould be muſquet- 
proof. It ought to be eight foot high, 
and ten or twelve wide, and the covering 
to riſe with a ridge, that what is thrown 
© upon it by the beſiegers with a defign td 
el it, may roll off, See plate CIX, 
g. 2. 


facilitate the miners approach to the face 

of the baſtion, over the moat, which is 
already ſuppoſed to be filled up with 

faggots and bavins, and the artillery of 
the oppoſite flank diſrthounted, ; 
GALLERY of a mine, is a narrow paſſage, 
or branch of a mine carried on under- 
_ ground to a work defigried to be blown 


. 5 
Both the beſiegers and the beſieged alſo; 
carry on galleries in ſearch of each others 
mines, and theſe ſomẽtimies meet and de- 
ſtroy each other. DOTY 3 
GALLERY, in a ſhip, that beautiful ſrame, 
which is made in the form, of a balcony, 
at the ſtern of a ſhip without board ; into 
which there is a paſſage out of the ad- 
miral's or captain's' cabbib, and is for 
the ornament of the ſhip,  * 
GALLERY, in gardening, a 


Kind of covers 


* 


Galleries are chiefly uſed to ſecure and 


ed walk, in a garden, formed into por- 


ticoes or arches, with Horn beams, lime- 
trees, or-the like. 8 
Each pillar of the porticoes or arches 
ought to be four feet Uiftant from th 
other, and the gallery twebve feet high, 
and ten feet wide, that there may be 
room for two or three perſons to walk. 
a- breaſt. _ 
In forming theſe galleries; it is to be obs 
' ſerved, that when the horn-beams are 
grown to the height of three feet, and 
the diſtance of the pillars well regulated j 
the next thing to he done is, to form th 
frontiſpiece: to perform which, the hotn= 
beam muſt be run up à trellace made 
for that purpoſe, which forms the arch; 
and as it grows up, thoſe bows which out- 
ſhoot - the others, muſt be cut with the 
| ſheers, and in time they will grow ſtrong, 
and may be kept in form by the ſheers. 


Whiſperitig GALLERY, Sce WHisSPERING: . 


GALLEY, in naval affairs, a low-built 
veſſ.l, uſing both. ſails and oars, and 
commonly catrying only a main-ma 


2nd fore-maſt, which may be tick of 


lowered at pleaſure, Such veſſels are 
"vo e 


* . — 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


7 
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» much vſed in the Mediterranean, eſpeci- 


ally by the king of France. See SHIP. 
Condemination to the GaLLEYs, the pu- 
_ niſhment of being compelled to ſerve on 
board theſe veſſels, impoſed on certain 
criminals in France; and that either for 
lite, or for a limited number of years, 
according to the nature of their crimes, 


ALLEY, or GALLY, in printing. See the 


article GALLY, 1 
GALLI in antiquity, the prieſts of the 

goddeſs Cybele, who were eunuchs, and 
- took their name from Gallus, -a river in 
Phrygia. 


When a youth was to be initiated into 


this order, the cuſtom was to throw eff 


is cloaths, to run crying aloud into the 
midſt of the troop, and then drawing a 
ſword to caſtrate himſelf ; aftier this, he 
ran about te ſtreets, carrying in. his 
hands the marks of his mutilation, which 
he was to throw into a houſe, and in 


' that hov'e to put on a woman's dreſs, 


GALLIAMBIC vxxsz, Galliambus, in 


antient poetry, a verſe conſiſting of fix 
feet, viz, an anapeſt, or a ſpondee; an 
jambus, or an anapeſt, or a tribrach ; an 
_ Jambus ; a dad yl; a dactyl; an anapeſt. 
The word Galliambus, is a NN wy 


_. of jambus and gallus, a prieſt of Cybele. 


heſe prieſts carried about the image 
of that -goddeſs, in order to get alms, 


and as a part of their employment was 


finging verſes all over the country, they, 
dy this means, rendered poetry very deſ- 
picable. 


GALLIARD, a gay, ſprightly, whimßcal 


kind of dance, formerly much uſed, con - 


filing of very different motions and 
actione, ſometimes running ſmoothly - 


along, then capering, ſometimes along 
the room, and ſometimes acroſs. _- 
This dance was brought from Rome; 
from whence it was alſo called roma- 
neſque. | 


GALLIARDA, the name of a tune that 
belongs to a dance called a galliard. 


It is commonly in triple time, of a briſk 
and lively humour, and ſomething like a 
SS) 4 FP 
GALLICAN, any thing belorvging to 
France: thus the term galiican church 
denotes the church of France, or the 


_ aſſembly of the clergy of that kingdom. 


; See the article CHURCH, 
GALLICAN BREVIARY, the breviary uſed 


by the church of Agregentum in Sicily: 


probably ſo called from its being intro- 
duced by St. Gerlan, who was made bi- 
. ſhop of Agregeatunr after the Saracens 


* 


1 


„ 
were driven out of e Roger; 
and by the other french biſhops, brought 
thither by norman prince. 
GALLICISM, a mode of Speech pecvliar 
to the french language, and contrary to 


. ” 


the rules of grammar id other langünges. 
GALLINA, in ornithology, an order of 
birds, the' beak of which is cone, 5d 
ſomewhat incurvated, and the upper 
chap imbricated. „ 
Under this order ate tomprehended the 


. 'eftrich, peacock, pheaſant, 'wobd-cock, 


turkey, the common dunghill cock, par- 
tridge, Sc. ' See the articles Os TRIch, 
EACOCK,. „ i * 24 | 
GALLINACEOUS, ah appellation given 
to the bicds of the order of the Fallinz, 
See the article GaLLINg, * 
GALLINAGINIS caevr, in anatomy. 
See CAP UT GATLIN AGIN Is. 
GALLINAGO, in ornithology, a bird 
calied in engliſh the ſnipe. Ste SMI. 
GALLING, or ExcOr1AaTION, in me- 
dicine. See EXcORIATIOM. 
GALLING bf @"borſe's back, a diſorder oc- 
caſioned by heat, and the_chafing or 
inching of the ſaddle, 
n order to prevent it, ſome take a hind's 
ſkin well arniſhed with hair, and fit it 
neatly under the pannel of the ſaddle, ſo 
that the hairy fide may be next the borſe. 
When a horſe's back is galled upon 
a journey, take out a little of the ſtuffing 
of the pannel over the ſwelling, and few 
a piece of ſoft white leather 6n the inſide 
of the pannel ; anoint the part with alt 
butter, and every evening wipe it clean, 
rubbing it till it grow ſoft, anointing it 
again with butter, or for want of that, 
with greale; waſh the ſwelling, or hurt, 
every evening with cold water and ſoap, 
and ftrew. it with ſalt, which ſhould be 
, left on till the horſe be ſaddled in the 
morning. en 
GALLION, or GaLLEON , in naval affairs, 
a ſort of ſhips employed in the commerce 
of the Weſt-Indies. The Spaniards 
ſend annually two fleets; the one for 
Mexico, which they call the flota, and 
the other for Peru, which they call the 
' gallions, See the article FLOTa, 
By a genera] regulation made in Spain, 
it has been eſtabliſhed; that there ſhould 
be twelve men of war, and five tenders, 
annually” fitted out for the armada of 
galleons; eight ſhips of ſix hundred tons 
burden each, and three tenders, one 9 
an hundred tons, for the iſland Mar- 
puts: and two of eighty each, to ſol- 
ow the armada: for che New Spain —_ | 


- 


o ſhips of fix hundred tens each, and 
two tenders of eighty each; and. ſor the 
Honduras fleet, twe ſhips of five hundred 
tons esch: and, in caſe no fleet happen - 
ed to fail any year, three gallions and a 
tender ſhould be ſest to New Spain for 
the plate. 421 : 1 3 * 3 
They are appointed to ſail from Cadiz, 
in January, that they may arrive at Porto- 
Bello abaut the middle of April, where 
the fair heing over, they may take aboard 
the plate, and be at Havanna with it 
about the middle of June, where they 
- are joined by the flota, that they may 
return to Spain with the greater ſafety. 
GALLIOT, 2 ſmall gally deſigned only 
for chace, carrying only one maſt, and 


two or three pattereroes; it can both 


ſail and row, and bas ſixteen or twenty 
dars. All the ſea men on board are ſol- 
diers, and each has a muſket by him on 
quitting his oar. . 

GALLIPAGO-ISLANDS, are ſituated in 
the Pacific Ocean on both ſides the 

. equator, between 85 and go“, welt Jon- 
gitude, and about four hundred miles 
welt of Peru. | 


GALLIPOLI, a port-town of european 


Turky, fituated at the entrance of the 
Propontis, or Sea of Marmora, about 100 
miles ſouth weſt of Conſtantinople: eaſt 
long. 28%, and north lat. 40 45. 
GALLIPOLI is alſo a port town of the king- 
dom of Naples, ſituated on the gulph of 
Otranto, about twenty-three miles weſt 
of that city: eaſt long. 199, and north 
lat. 40? 25, 1 
GALLIUM, LADIES-BEDSTRAW, in bo- 


is a quadrifid fingle peta}, without any 
tube, and placed flatwiſe: the fruit con- 
fiſts of two globoſe bodies, growing cloſe 
together, but not adhering, and contain - 
ing each a ſingle kidney-ſhaped ſeed, It 
is ſaid to be an excellent aſlringent. | 
GALLO, an ifland on the Pacific Ocean 


near the coaſt of Perv, about 200 miles 


welt of Popayan : weft longitude 80?, and 
north latitude 2® 15%. 


Gallo is alſo a town of Italy, ten miles 


ſouth of Ancona. 


GalLo, or PUNT@ GALLO, a ſea-port of 
Ceylon, ſubjed to the Dutch: eaft long. 
78%6ùand north lat. 6%. 


GALLON, a meaſure of capacity both ſor 
dry and liquid things, containing four 


quarts z but theſe quarts, and conſequent- 
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for inſtance, the wine gallon contains 


231 cybic inches, and holds eight pounds 
averdupois of pure water: the beer and 
ale gallons contain 282 ſolid inches, and 

holds ten pounds thiee ounces and. a 


4 


in which he is diſunited, 
In a circle, a horſe is always to lead with 
the fore leg, within the turn otherwiſe _ 


GALLOWAY, a province of Scotland 
ly the gallon itſelf, are different, accord- © 


ing to the quality of the thing meaſured : 


quarter averdupois, of water: and the 


_ gallon for corn, meal, Sc. 272 4$.cuhic 
inches, and holds nine pounds thirteen 
_ ounces of pure water. * 4. 

GALLOON, in commerce, a narrow thick 


kind of ferret, or lace; uſed to edge or 


border cloaths, ſometimes made of wool; 
and at other times of gold or ſilver. 
GALLOP, in the manege, a motion of 


a horſe that runs at full ſpeed, in which 


making a kind of | leap forwards, he 
| lifts both his ſore legs almoſt at the Game . 
time; when theſe are in the air, juſt 


upon the point of touching the ground, 
he lifts both his hind-legs almoſt at 
once, | \ 

A horſe in- galloping forwards, may 
lead with which fore-leg he pleaſes, tho' 
horſes do it moſt commonly with their 


right foce-leg ; but with whatever fore- 
leg they lead, the hind - leg of the ſame 


ſide muſt follow it, otherwiſe their legs 
are ſaid to be diſunited. To remedy 


this diſorder, the rider muſt ſtay the 


horſe a little vpon the hand, and give 
him the ſpur on the contrary fide to that 


he is ſaid to gallop falſe 3 but here too, 
the hind-leg of the ſame fide mult 


follow. 


-GALLOPADE, in the manege, alſo term 


tany, a genus of the tetrandria- mono- 
ynia claſs of plants, the flower of which 


ed the fine gallopade, the ſhort gallop, 
the liſtening gallop, and the gallop of 
the ſchool, is a hand-gallop, in which 
a horſe galloping upon one or two treads, 
is well united, well knit together, and 
well coupled. Hence it is ſaid, that a 
horſe makes a gallopade, and works with 
one haunch; that is, inſtead of going 


upon one tread, whether right-out, or in 
a circle, he has one haunch kept in ſub- 


jection, let the turn or change of the 
and be what it will; ſo that the inner 
haunch, which looks to the center of the 
ground is more narrowed, and comes 
nearer to the center than the ſhoulder; 
and thus the horſe. does not go altoge- 
ther to tbat fide, and his way of work- 


ing is a little more than one tread, and 


ſomewhat leſs than'two, «+ 


which gives the title of, earl to a branc 


of the noble family of Stuart, + : 
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It is divided into two diſtricts; » the 
- weſtern, called Upver Galloway, being 
the ſame with Wigtonſhire; and the 
' eaſtern, or ſtewarty of Kirkcudbright, 

called Lower Galloway. | el 

GALLOWAY is alſo the capital of a county 

© of the ſame name, in the province of Con- 
- naught, in Ireland: weſt long. 9“ 12", 

and north lat, 53%-12'. PR: 
It has a"'p604 port and is advantage-' 

© ouſly: fituared for a foreign trade, + 
New-GaLLOWAY, a borough town of Scot- 

land, io the county of Wigton, with 

„which, and ſome other boroughs, it 
lasen, 

GALLOWS, an inſtrument of puniſhment, 
on which perſons convicted of felony, 
Sc. are executed by hanging. It is 

- formed of two pieces of timber fixed in 
the earth, with a beam faſtened to each 
on the top; or with three pieces of 

timber fixed in the earth, with three 

pieces on the top, forming a triangle. 


GaLLows of aplough, a part of the plough- 


head, ſo called by firmers, from its re- 
- ſemblance to the common gallows, as 
cönſiſting of three pieces of timber, 
whereof one is placed tranſverſely over 
the heads of the other two, See the ar- 
ticle PLOUGH. Ft 
*GALLS, in natural hiſtory. See GaLL. 
Harneſi- Gals, among farriers. See the 
article HARNESS. | 


GALLUS, the Cock, in ornithology, a 


well known domeſtic fowl, the head of 
Which in ornamented with a longitudinal. 
fleſhy cruſt, or comb: the wattles are two, 
and placed longitudinally on the throat. 
This, in its natural ſtate, is a very ro- 
butt and beautiful bird, variegated with 
- A great number of elegant colours, See 
plate CX. fig. x. Where n“ 1. repre- 
\ . ſents the common dunghill-cock, and 
n* 2. the hen. | | 
 GALLY, in printing, a frame into which 
the compohtor empties the lines out of 
bis conipoling-ſtick, and in which he 
ties up the page when it is completed. 
The gally is formed of an oblong ſquare 
board, with a ledge on three fides, and 
a grove to admit a falſe-bottom, called a 
'7 gally-ſlice. f . 
GAaLLY, in 
in the cook- room, where the grates are 
ſet up, 'and in which fires are made for 
roaſting or boiling the victuals. 


is - 


GALLY-WORM, m zoology, the engliſh 


name of ihe julus of authors, See the 
article JULUS. [4 oo 
GAMBEZON, or Gau, in antiquity, 


the ſea-lavguage, is a place 


* % _. a, 
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a kind of ſoft quilted waiſtcoat, worm 
under the coat of mail to prevent its 
hurting the body. It was made of wool 
or cotton, quilted between two ſtuffs, and 
was alſo called counterpongtrt. 

GAMBIA a great river of Africa, Which, 
running from eaſt to weſt falls into the 

Atlantic ocean in 14* north lat, and 15% 
weſt long, | Ae 
It is ſaid to be navigable f. 600 
miles. About ten leagues up this river 
is James's Iſland, a ſettlement belonging 
to Great Britain: it is very ſmall; being 
leſs than a mile in circumference, but is 
defended by a fort. | 

GAMBOGE is a concreted vegetable 
juice, the produce of two trees, both 

called by the Indians caracapulli, and is 
partly of a gummy, and partly of a re- 
ſinous nature. It is brought to us either 
in form of orbicular . or of cy- 
lindrical rolls of various fizes ; and is of 

a denſe, compact, and firm texture, and 
of a beautiful yellow. It is chiefly brought 

to us from Cambaja, in the Eaſt. Indies, 
called alſo Cambodja, and Cambogia; 
and from thence it has obtained its names 
of cambadium, cambogium, and gam- 
bogium, | * | 
It is a very rough and ſtrong purge ; it 
operates both by vomit and ſtool, and both 
ways with much violence, - almoſt in the 
inſtant in which it is ſwallowed ; but yet 
without griping, It requires caution 
and judgment in adminiſtring it; but 
thoſe who know how to give it properly, 
find it an excellent remedy in dropſies, 
cachexies, jaundice, aſthmas, catarihs, 
and in the worlt cutaneous eruptions. 
Its doſe is from two or three grains to 
fix, eight or ten: four grains generally 

operate briſkly without vomiting, and 
eight or ten grains uſually vomit briſkly, 
and afterwards purge downwards, 

It is at preſent much more eſteemed by 
painters in water colours, than by phy- 
hcians. * | N 

GAME, ludus, in general, fignifies any 
diverſion, or ſport, that is pertorme 
with regularity, and reſtrained to certain 

rules. See the article Gaming, 
Games are uſually diſtinguiſhed into 
thoſe of exerciſe and addreſs, and thox 

ok hazard. To the firſt belong chess, 
tennis, billiards, wreſtling, c. and to 
the latter thoſe performed with cards vr 
dice, as back-gammcn, ombre, picquet, 
whiſt, Sc. See the, articles CHESS, 
BACK-GAMMON, Se. 
Games, ludi, in antiquity, 
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were public. 
diverbons, 
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Tan 
diveiſions, exhibited - en ſolenin + oeca- 
ſions. Such, among the Greeks, were 


= 15 7 


\ = 4 3 
a nnn 


Narbe, dete were Kacred to 
Apoll 


the olympic, pythian, iſthmian, nemæan, Gans, in law, ſignifies birds or prey, 


Ac. games; and, amon ige Romans, 
the apollinarian, circenſian, eapitoline, 


c. games. See the = RNC» 

Pre, Sc. N 5 

1 was Aa euſtomary, am . Stecke, 
of quality to. in ute games, 


ll ſorts: of — running, 
wreſtling): boring, &c. at the funerals of - 
their frſenda, to do them hondur; and 
render their death more emarkable. 
Thi proRice i is fre ntly mentioned by 
antient writers, an altiades's funeral i in 
| Herodotus; -Brafidas's, n Thucydides, 
Timoleon 's in Pluterch, 3 — more. 
Nor was this cuſtom: 
5 —— funeral games takes up the 
greateſt part of one of Homers s mags; 
and even prior to this, Oædipus's funeral . 


peculiar to later 
ſince we ud the. deſcription: of F and they do not give a. good account | 


ken or killed by fowling, or 2 5 


Tdere are ſeveral ſtatutes, for puniſhing 
offences committed by perſons not quali- 


fied by law, to take or the game. 
The 3 laue S 


engines in - another's; groun 
his licence, on forfeiture-' 


ſons Killin any pheaſant 8 dge, 
6 duck, Ag othe 2 3" 5 


felt ac every fowl, hart, Wc. zx 
Hen r e er 17+ Coliftatiies 
OY 'baving a juſtice of peaces war 
. We the houſes- S 


game and in caſe any be there found, 


-how they. came by it, ſuch perſon ſhall 
«forfeit. 2 


5 ridge, Fe. 


not under gs. nor exceeding 


is ſaid to r been (glemnized with.1 206. Likewiſe by another ſtatute, if an 


_  ntEbtailments, ng 


ſports, 
Amon tbe Romans, thre were three”. 


, ſorts: Vic. {acred, honorary, 
and ludicrous. The hrſt were inſtituted 
immediately in honour- of ſome deity 


or hero; of which kind were thoſe al- 


ready mentioned, together with the au-. . 
Tbe 


— florales,: palatini,  &c. - 
— claſs were thoſe exhibited by pri- 
vate perſeng, at their own expence, in 


order dd leaf the people, and ingratiate 


themſelves. Wich them, to make way for 
their own preferment: ſuch were the 
combats of gladiators, the ſcenic games, 
and et 
ludicrous games were much. of the ſame 
nature wich the games of exerciſe aud 


hazard among us: ſuch were the 1. f 


anus; teſſera tali, trochus, c. Sce 
9 e een GaME, SWW. 
| By a decree of: 504 roman ſenate, it was 
enaRted;s "that {the publis- games ſhould 
be conſid; and united wich the wor- 
ſhup of, hegodsace part thereof; whence 
it a feat, erifices, and 
Sam de un the greateſt 
rather Me ele, of the external orſhi 


offered by: he i de: 10 cheir deities. 
Others diſtinguiſt khe 


which were the; ſame with the circenſian. 
a. The gymnie games, wherein were 
exhibited gladigtorial; and other me ws 
of the like nature: theſe were ſacred to 
Mars and Mi ine rwa. The theatrical 


of wage 


. SR 


F . 


amphitheatrical ſports. The 


part, or 


= roman games into | 
1. The equeſtrian, or chrule games, GAME. COR. A fighting 9 


3 ler, chapman, carrier, inn-keeper 
ualler, Fall have in his 3 0 
pheaſants, partridges, heath - 
me, Sc. he forfeits for every hare and 
owl, 51. unleſs the ſame be ſent by a 


ing or offering game to ſale is made 
liable to the like penalty; and in that 


caſe, if any hare, Cc. be found in a 


- ſhop, Sc. it is deemed expoling it to 
ſale. Perſons not qualified, . keeping 
dogs, nets, or engines to kill game, on 
their conviction before a- juſtice oi 
ſhall alſo pay 51. or be ſent to the 
of correction for three months, 4 and 
„„ W. and M. c. 23. 5 Ann. c. 14. 
9 Ann, The penalties for deſtroying 
3 Ar recoveralile by ation, as well 
4 before juſtices of peace, by 8 Geo. I. 
c. 19. Ita perſon; hunts any game on 
the land of another, ſuch other cannot 
jultify the killing of his dogs. Where 
one in hunting ſtarts a hare. upon his 
own land, and then follows and kills ſuch 
hare in another perſon's ground, it is 
lawful, and the game is hie own; but 


p Where a man ſtarts a hare on another's 


land, and kills it there, he 3 to 
an ation. of treſpaſs. 


or one 
kept for ſpoit in the choice of which, 
four things are chiefly i be. regarded, 


Dix. ſhape, colour, eee Harp . 


el, 
„ As to ſhape, A ——— mult not 


yes 


— 


at no —.— | 
+ ſhall take pheaſants. Or. -partridges, with 2 


t, may 
ſuſpected 3 irons 705 


Wesel hare or pheaſant, par- 


Perſon qualified to kill game. The ſell- 


3 hes too lar IS or too fats | 


Bacchus, Minerva, Venus, Sr. ; 
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the firſt being generally unwieldy, and 
unactive; the other weak and tedious 


in fighting. The middle-fized cock is' 


theref tre moſt proper tor this purpoſe, as 


being ſtrong, nimble, and eaſily matched; 


. his head ought to be (mall, with a quick 


large eye and a ftrong beak, which 


w 


ſhoyld be crooked, and in co our ſuit- 


able tothe plume of his feathers; the 


beam of his leg ſhouid be ſtrong, and 
of the colour of his plume; his ſpurs 
ſhould be rough, long and ſharp; a 
little bending, and pointing inward. 2, 
The beſt colour for a game-cock is either 


that of a grey, yellow, or red: the pyed 


pile may piſs indifferently; but the 
white and dun are rarely known to be 
good for any thing, If his neck be in- 


. - veſted with a ſcarlet complexion, it is a 


go of his being firong, luſty and 
courageous : whereas a pale and wan 


_ eomplexion denotes him faint and un- 


healthy. 3. His courage may be known 


by his proud, upright ſtanding, and 


ing 
all the feathers from the tail cloſe to his 


ſtately tread in walking; and if he crows 
Kequently in the pen, it is a proof of 
ſpirit. 4. His ſharpneſs of heel is known 
enly from obſervation in fighting ; that 
is, when at every riſing Fe hits fo that 


be draws blood from his adverſary; gild- 


ing his ſpurs continvally, and at every 
blow threatening him with immediate 
death. ; ; 

To prepare a cock to fight; 1. With a 
pair of fine ſhears, cut all his mane off, 
cloſe to his neck, from the head to the 
of the ſhoulders. 2. Clip off 


Trump, and the redder it appears, the 
better is the cock in condition, 3. 
Spread his wings by the length of the 


firſt rifing feather 3 and cut off the reſt 


flope-wile, with ſharp points, that in his 
riſing he may therewith e an 
eye of his adverſary, 4. Scrape, ſmooth 
and ſharpen his ſpurs with a pen-knife : 
and, laſtly, ſee that there be no feathers 


on the crown of his head, for his op- 


ponent to take hold of; and moiſten his 


head all over with your ſpittle. 


GAME. HEN, ſhould be of a black, brown, 


ſpeckled grey, grizzle, or yellow colour : 
being tufted on the crown denotes cou- 
rage and reſolution ; and having the ad- 
dition of weapons, conduces very much 


to hey excellency. Her body ſhould be 


big and well poked behind, for the pro- 


© duRtion of large eggs. A general re- 


fiom a dupg- bill cock, will bring forth GAMING, the art of playivg or | — 


mark is, that a right hen of the game, 


| ©» ES; _ © #6 
| a but the beſt game 
IE rom à dunghil hen, will — 
a bird fit for the 44 
GAME-KEEPERS, are thoſe who have 
the care of keeping and preſerving the 
game, and are appointed to that office 


-—— 


CAM © 


lords of manors, c. who not being 


under the degree of eſquire, may, by a 


writing under their hands and ſeals, au- 
thorize one or more game-keepers, who 
may ſeize guns, dogs or nets uſed by 


unqualified perſons for deſtroying the 


me. Game-keepers are alſo to be per- 
ons either qualified by law to. kill the 
game, or to be truly and properly the 
ſervants of tho lords or ladies of manors 
appointing them; and no game-keeper 
can qualify any perſon to ſuch end, or 
to keep dogs, 5 Ann. c. 14. 9 
Ann. c. 25. 3 Geo. I. c. 11. 
The perſons qualified to keep guns, 
dogs, &c. are thoſe who have a free 
warren, 100 l. a year by inheritance, 
or for life, or a leaſe for ninety: nine 
years of 1501, per annum, alſo the eldeſt 
ſons of eſquires, Cc. aa and 23 Car, II. 
c. 25. : 
A. lord of a manor may appoint a game- 
keeper within his manor and royalty to 
kill hares, pheaſants, partridges, Cc. 
for his own uſe, the name of whom is 
to be entered with the clerk of the peace 
of the county; and if any other game - 
keeper, or one legally authorized, under 
colour of his authority, kills game, and 
afterwards ſells jt, without the conſent 
of the perſon that impowers him, he is 


on conviction to ſuffer corporal puniſh- 
ment. 


GAMELTA, yajunma, in grecian anti- 


quity, a nuptial feaſt, or rather ſacrifice, 
held in the antient greek families on the 
day before a marriage; thus called, from 
a cuſtom they had of ſhaving themſelves 
on this occaſion, and preſenting their 
hair to ſome deity to whom they had 
particular obligations, 


GAMELION, a poem, or compoſition in 


verſe on the ſubje& of a marriage, com- 
monly called an epithalamium. See the 
article EPITHALAMIUM. © ” 


GAMELION, in antient chronology, was 


the eighth month of the Athenian year, 
containing twenty-nine days, and an- 
ſwering to the latter part of our January, 
and beginning of February. It was thus 
called, as being, in the opinion of the 
Athenians, the moſt proper ſeaſon of the 


— 


year for marriage. 
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hazard, as cards, 
Gaming has, at all times; been looked 
on as a thing of pernicious conſequence 
to the common-wealth z and is, there- 
fore, ſevetely prohibited by law. The 
ſtatute 33 Hen. VIII. gives juſtices of 


N * r * 
n 05 * N reg) n * 2 * M4 © 
g 


4 


ieularly- thoſe of 


any game, 
FREE Ale, tables, CS. 


peace, and head officers in corporations, 
a power to enter alt houſes (uſpected of 


unlawful games and to atreſt the game- 


ſters, till they give (ſecurity not to play 
far the future. Perſons keeping any un- 
lawful gaming-hovie, are fined 40 8. and 
the gametters 68. 8 d. a time, If. any 
perſons by fraud, deceit, or unlaw ul 
device, in playing either at cards or dice, 
tables, bowl+, co k fighting, horſe races, 
foot-races, &c. or bearing a ſhare in the 
takes, or betting, ſhall win avy money 


or valuable thing of another, he ſhall 


forfeit treble the value thereof ; likewiſe 


if any perſon ſh3ll play at any of the 


faid games upon tick, and not for ready 
money, and loſe the ſum of 100 l. on 
credit, at any one meeting, if the money 


be not paid down, his ſecurity taken for 


it ſhall be void, and the winner becomes 
liable to a forfeiture of treble value of ſuch 
money won. 16 Car. II. c. 7. Not only 
all notes, bills, bonds, mortgages, or 
other ſecurities given for money won at 
gaming, are declared void; but alſo 
where lands are granted, they ſhall go 
to the next perſon intitled, after the 
deceaſe of the perſon ſo incumbering the 
ſame: perſons loſing by gaming at one 


time rol. may recover the money loſt, 


from the winner, by an action of debt 


brought within three months; and on 


the loſer's not proſecuting, any other 


_ perſon may lawtully do it, and recover 


treble the value with colts. 9 Ann. 
c. 14, Thoſe who cheat at cards, dice, 
Sc. beſides their forteitures, have in- 
flicted on them ſuch infamy and corpo- 
ral puniſhment, as in cafes of perjury; and 


perſons beating or challenging any other 


perſon to .fight, on account of -money 
won by gaming, . ſhall forfeit all their 
goo'ls, and be impriſoned two years: 


and where perſons play that have no viſi- 


ble eſtates, and do not make it appear 
that the principal part of their mainte- 
nance is got by other means than gam- 
ing, they may be hound to their good 


” 


. 


Laws of GAMING. 


. * «$ 


SAM 1 % an 


thoſe games, are ſubject to #061; penalty, 
And eve 


ry adventure, who ſhall 
ſtake, or punt at Art, forfeits 101. 


Allo. any tales of houſes, goods, plate, 


Sc. in ſuch a way, are void, and the 
things forfeited to any who will ſue for 
the ſame. 12 Geo. II. e. 38. 


the doctrine of chances. 


See the article 
CHANCE. 0 


Mr. de Moivre, in a treatiſe de Menſura 


Sortis, has omputed the variety of chan- 


Theſe are founded on 


'S 


ees in ſeveral ca(-< that occur in gaming, 


the laws of which may be underſtood by. 


what follows. - 


Suppoſe p the number of caſes in which 


an event may happen, and githbe number 


| of caſes wherein it may not h:ppen, both 


ſides have the degree of probability, 


- which is to each other as Þ to 9g. 


If two gameſters, A and B, engage on 
this footing, that, if the cafes p happen, 
A ſhall win; but, if q happen, B ſhall 


win, and the ſtake be a; the chance of A 


will be , and that of B =; coiiſe- 


54. 


7 a h 
uently, if they ſell the expeRancies, they 


ould have that for them reſpectively. 
If A and B play. with à fingle die, on 
this condition, that, if A throw two or 
more aces at eight throws, he ſhall winz 
otherwiſe B ſhall win; what is the ratio 


of their chances? Since there is but one 


caſe wherein an ace may turn up, and 
five wherein it may not, let agi, and 
S5. And again, ſince there are eight 
throws of the die, let a8; and you 


will have a+b"—b"—1 a b"—s, to B. 


n a b: that is, the chance of A will 
be to that of B, as 664991 to 1015652 , 


or nearly as 2 to 3. 
A-and B are engaged at fingle quoits, 


and, after playing ſome time, A wants 
4 of being up, and B 6; but B is fo 
much the better gameſter, that his chance 


againit A upon a ſingſe throw would be 
as 3 to 2; what is the ratio of their 


chances? Since A wants 4, and B 6, 


the game will be ended at nine throws ; 
therefore, raiſe a+b to the ninth power, 


and it will be a? ＋9 a b+364a7 bb+. 


84 a®b3+ 126 4 b* +.126 a*b5, to 84 


4 2564. 36a “A6 a b3 4+b9 P call a 3s 


behaviour by two juſtices of the pace, 


Sc. Stat, ibid. See 2 Geo. Il. c. 28. 
The ace of hearts, pharach, baſſet, and 


hazard, are judged to be lotteries by 


eards or dice; and perſons who tet up 


and bz, and you will have the ratio of 


chances in numbers, VIZ. 1759077 to + 


194048. 3 , . 
A and B play at ſingle quoits, and A 


is the beſt gameſter, 1o that he can give * 


B a in 3, what is the catio of their chan- 
; | ceg 
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ces as K to 1, and raiſe z + 1 to its cube, 


* 
* 


which will be x 34+3 Z 242+1., Now 
fince A could give B z out ot 3, A might 
undertake to win three throws running; 


and, conſequently, the chances in this 


* 


1 


* 


caſe will be as 23 to 38 * ＋ 32 ＋ 1. Hence 
* . i; or, 223=23+ 32*+ 
3%+1- And, therefore, z\/2=z+2 3 


and, -conſequently, x= — The 


chances, therefore, are — 
reſpectively. Mo dons 
Again, ſuppoſe I have two wagers de- 
pending, in the firft of which I have 3 to 
2 the beſt of the lay, and in the ſecond 7 


„ and 1, 


to 4, what is the probability I win both 


wagers? 4 | | 
1. The probability of winning the firſt is 


J, that is the number of chances 1 have. 
to win, divided by the number of all the 
chances: the probability of winning the 


- ſecond is 2: therefore, multiplying theſe 
two fractions together, the product will 


de 54, which is' the probability of winn- 


ing ſubtracted from r, the remainder is 


1 32, which is the probability I do not win 
both wagers: therefore the odds againſt 


me are 34 to 21, 
2. If I would know what the probabili: 
ty is of winning the firit, and loſing the 


* ſecond, I argue thus: the probability of 


winning the firſt is 3, the probability of 


| lofing the ſecond is x. therefore multi- 
plying ; by ++, the product 37 will be 


the probability of my winning the firſt, and 


ty is of loſing both wagers, I ſay, the 


Jofing the ſecond; which being ſubtract- 


. ed from x, there will remain 23, which 


is the probability I do not win the firſt, 
and at the ſame time loſe the ſecond. 

3. If I would know what the probabi- 
hity is of winning the ſecond, and at the 
ſame time loſing the firſt, I ſay thus: the 
probability of winning the ſecond is +7 ; 
the probability of loſing the firſt is : 
therefore, multiplying theſe two ſractions 
together, the product 1+ is the probabi- 
my I win the ſecond, and allo loſe the 

rſt. 


4. If I wovld know what the probabi- 


probability of loſing the firſt is 55 and the 


probability of loſing the ſecond a: there- 


1 fore, the probability of lohng them 


both is 3 ; which being ſubtracted from 


BAM (ils) A r 


ers at a ſingle throw ? Suppoſe the chan- 1, there remains $7 : the refore; the odile 


Erne 
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of loſing both v is 4% tos. 

This way of — is applicable to 

the happening or —— of any events 
id 


that may fall under conſidertstion. Thus 
if I would know what the probability is of 
_ miſſing an ace four times together with a 


die, this I.confider as the failing of four 
different events. Now the probability of 


miſſing the firſt is 4, the ſecond is allo 5, 
the third 5, and the fourth 53 therefore 


the probability of miſſing it four times to- 
gether is 3 . NN 2 235 ; which be. 
ing ſubtracted from 1, there will remain 


12553 for the probability of throwing it 
once or oftener in four times: therefore 
the odds of throwing an ace in four times, 


is 671 to 625. | 

But if the flinging of an ace was under- | 
taken in three times, the probability of 
miſſing it three times would be XN 
ars i Which being ſubtracted from 
x, there: will remain 24 for the proba- 
bility of throwing it once or oftener in 
three times: therefore the odds againſt 


_ throwing it in three times are 125 to 91. 
ing both wagers. Now, this fraction be- 


Again, ſuppoſe we would know the pro- 
bability of throwing an ace once in four 
times, and no more: fince the probabi- 
lity of throwing it the firſt time is 2, and 
of miſſing it the other three times is 5X 
NZ / it follows. that the probability of 


; throwing it the firſt time, and mifling it 


the other thiee ſucceſſive times, is IX, 
X =57353F 3 but becauſe it is poſſible | 
to hit it every throw as well as the firlt, 
it follows, that the probability of throw- 
ing it once in four throws, and miſſing 


4X12 


the other three, is — ID 3 which 


1296 129 
being ſubtracted from 1, there will re- 


main + 72> for the probability of throw- 


ing it once, and no more, in four times. 
Therefore, if one undertake to throw an 


| ace once, and no more, in four times, he 


has 500 10 796 the worſt of the Jay, or 
5 to 8 very near, 

Suppoſe two events are ſuch, that one of 
them has twice as many chances to come 
up as the other, what is the probability 
that the event, which has the greater 
number of chances to come up, does not 
happen twice before the other happens 
once, which is the'-tale of flinging 
79 with two dice before 4 once? Since 


© the number of chances are zs 2 to I, the 
probability of the firſt happening 4 * 


7 8e 2 


1 
* 


come 
bility 
reater 
>s not 
1 
ngiog 
Since 
1, the 
be fore 


_—_ ” y 
= 8 * WET. ed 9 * —* * 2 9 2 * 7 
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tbe two, will be 11 N- 


Af the events in 
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q 
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pening twice before ft, is but 3x3 or 
+1 therefore it is 5 to 4 ſeven does 
come ap twice before four once. 


But, if it were demanded, what muſt he 
the proportion of the facilities of he 
coming up. of two events, to make that 
which has the moſt chances come op 
twice, before the other comes up once? 
The anſwer is 12 to 5. very nearly; whence 


it follows, that the probability of throw- 


ing the firſt before the fecond is 27, and 
the probability of throwing it twice is 
435X772, or 155 therefore, the proba- 
bil oing it is 145 : therefore. 

the odds againſt it are as 1x5 to T44, 


ity of not 


whith comes very near an equality. 


Suppoſe there is à heap of [thirteen cards 


of one colour, and another heap of thir- 


teen cards of another colour, what is the 


probability that, taking one card at a 


venture out of each keap, I ſhall take out 


the two aces? / 


The probability of taking the ace out of 
the firſt heap is 45, the probability of 
taking the ace out of the ſecond heap is 
775 therefoxe the probability of taking 


out both aces is XXI Ig, which 
being ſubtracted from 1, there will re- 
main 4554 therefore the odds againſt.me 
are 148 to 1. | . 


In caſes where the events depend on one 
another the manner. of arguing is ſome- 


what altered. Thus, ſuppoſe-that out 
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"the ſecond is" F; but the probability af ite gether, on condition that if either one or 


more of the events in queſtion, 9 8 


A thill win, and B loſe. the probability 


_ 


of A*s winning will be ; and 
#3... 4 448 "0 , a+d)* 

Gn of B's winning go. 3 = 
.when a+d is actually raiſed to the power 


u, the only term in which @ does not oc- * 


eur is the laſt ù n: therefore, all the terms 


hüt the laſt are favourable to A. 5 


Thus if = 3, raiſing a+6 to the cube | 
a +3a*b +3 ab* +63, ah the terms 
but ss will be favourableto A; and there- 
fore theprobability of A's winning will be 
. a+ 2 a*%+ 3ab* 27 ee Ry 


- © a+68* , a+b\ _ 
the probability of B's winning will be 
* | nr I 3 
S.. But if A and B play on con- 
ATB * . a 
dition, that if either two or more of the 
events in queſtion bappen, A ſhall win; 


but in cafe one only happen, or none, B 
ſhall win; the probability of A*s winning 


n 


| 81 5 
+ 0 


3 KY FRG 8 
the only two terms in which a @ does 


not occur, are the two laſt, viz. 9 


and 5. 


: | out  GAMMONING, among ſeamen, denotes 
of one fingle heap of thirteen cards of one 

colour I fhould , undertake to take out 

firſt the ace ; and, ſecondly, the two : © 

though the probability of taking out the 


* 


ſeveral turns of rope taken round the 
bovvſprit, and reeved through holes in 


- knees of the head, for the greater ſecu- | 


rity of the bowſprit./ 


ace be 4, and the probability of taking GAMMUT, Gau, GAMMA, or GAMMA- 


out the two. be likewiſe 243; yet the ace 


being ſuppoſed as taken out already, there 
will remain only twelve cards in the heap, 


which will make the probability of takin 
out the two to be 223 therefore the pr 
bability of taking out the ace, and then 
In this laſt. queſtion the two events have 
a dependence on each other, which con- 
tits in this, that one of the events being 
. as having happened, the proba- 
bility of the other's-happening is thereby 
altered. But the eaſe is not ſo in the two 
heaps of cards. 

; queſtion be in number, 
and be ſuch as have the ſame number 4 


of chances by whieh they may happen, 


and likewiſe the ſame number b of chan- 
ces by which they, may failz;raiſe'a++-b to 
* And if A and B play to- 


* 
* 


* 


UT, in muſic, a ſcale hereon we learn 
to ſoundthemuſical notes, ut, re, mi, fa, 
- fol, la, in their ſevera] orders and ij) 

ſitions. See Nor and STALE, 


. The invention of this ſcale is owing to 
Guido Aretine; tho' it is not fo pro- 


perly an invention at an improvement on 
the diagram, or ſcale of the Greciaps. 


See the article DIAGRAM. 


The gammut is alſo called the harmoni- + 
cal hand, by reaſon that Guido made firſt 
uſe of the figure of the hand to demon- 
ſtrate the progreſſion of his ſounds. 


Guido, finding the diagram of the antients 


of too ſmall an extent, added five more 
chords of notes to it; one below the 
prollambanomenos of the antients, and 
- four above the nete hyperbolzon. The 
- firſt he called hy 


ps-preflambanomends, . 
and Wai it by the. letter G, or the 


GAM e GAN. 
; Nu gamma which note being at _ ſeries or columns, the firſt called durum; 
the head of the ſcale, occaſioned the w ._ "the ſecond natural; and the third molle, aß 
© ſcale to de called by the name of gam, or | repreſented by the following icheme. 
gSammut. This ſcale is divided into three „ 


The Gauur or SCaLE of Guido. 


* ee Bear Hat, \Alolle 850 8 


2 
£ 


2 uſe of this ſcale is to make the pf. der of B molle, we may begin with uf in 
ages and tranſitions from B molle to B or /, and make each ſemitone aſter the 
durom, by means of tones and ſemitones. ſame manner. e 


f . 
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The ſeries of B natural ſtanding between 


the other two, communicates with both, 


ſo that tq name the chord of the ſcale by 


| theſe ſyllables, if we would have the ſemi- 


tones in their natural places, wiz. 5, c, 
and #, ,, then we apply ut to g; and af- 


ter la we go into the ſeries of B natural, 


at /a; and after the la of this, we return 


to the former at mi; and ſo on. And 
we may begin at wt in c, and paſs into the 


frf} ſeries at mi, and then back to the 


other at /a, by which means the one tran- 


ſition js a ſemitone, wiz. la, fa, and the 


Hence came the bat barous names of ga- 
mut, are; Bmi, &c. but what perplexed 
work is here with ſo many different ſyl- 
lables applied to each chord, and all to 
mark the places of the ſemitones, which 
the ſimple letters a, ö, c, &c. do as wel), 


and with more eaſe; | . 
Several alterations have been made in the 


gammut, M. le Murs particularly added 
a ſeventh ſyllable, wiz. ,; and the Eng: 


lich uſually throw out that and ut, and 
make the other ſerve for all, as will be 


ſhewn under the article SOLFAING. 


eder s tene, (a, mi. To follow the or- GAMMUT, or GAMM, is alſo the firft or 


; pravel 
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graveſt note in the modern ſcale of muſic, a ſall, blow; ſtrain; contuſion, or the like, 4 
the realon whereof. is ſhewa under the in which caſe they gradually incre2ſe ; 
3 8 m_ more or leſe, as long as the fibres yield; 
GANDER, in ornithology, the male of the the juices find vent ſo as to advance to the f 
gooſe · kind; one of | which, it is ſaid, ſize of a filbert, walnut, or even a pige- ö 
will ſerve five geeſe. See G03 8. on's egg: ſome are obiong, round, or 
GANG, in the ſea language, the ſame oval, with an equal or uneven ſurface: 
with crew. See the article CREW. ſome of them which are recent, may be 3 
The company where wich a ſhip's boat is eaſily diſpecſed; and others, which have 1 
manned, is called the cockſwain's crew, been of long ſtanding, hardly yield to any "i 
or gang. See the article COcK-SWAIN. ,. remedies but the knifſmſmſe. 
Gx war is the ſeveral paſſages or The inſpiſſated matter of a recent gan- 2 
ways from one part of the ſhip to the en may often be happily diſperſed by \ 
other ; and whatever is laid in any of barely rubbing the tumour well every - 
thoſe paſſages, is ſaid tovlie in the gang- morning with the faſting ſaliva, and bind- 
WAL . nd fc. nant: "Wy ing a plate of lead on it afterwards for 
GANnG-FISH,.a ſpecies of coregonus, with ſeveral weeks ſucceſſively. Many attribote 
the upper jaw longeſt and flat, and with a greater diſcutient virtue to the lead, when 
fourteen rays in the back fin. See the ar- it has firſt had ſome mercury rubbed on 
ticle Cok gon uvç s. - It. Foreſtus, and others, adviſe the uſe 
\ GANGEA, the capital of a territory in the of a plaſter of ammoniae and mercury, 
province of Chirvan, in Perſia : eaſt long. and often- to rub them with oil of 1 
46, north lat. 47. Others write, that à cure may be readily 
AN GES, a large river of the hither In- performed, if the patient lays his hand 
dia, riſes in the mountains which ſepa - upon a table, and ſtrikes on the tumbur 
rate India from Tartary ; and, running with his fiſt: but care ſhould be taken a 
from the north-weſt to the ſouiheaſt near not to injure che bones, tendons, or ather 
1309. miles. through the Mogul's domi- 2 parts of the hand in ſtriking the tumour; 
. nions, diſcharges itſelf by ſeveral chan- and che ſame care muſt be taken if there 
nels into the bay of Bengal. p is ainecefſity of having recourſe to cauſ- 
This river is worſhiped like a god by the ties or inciſion, in order to remove them. 
; Pinne Indians, many thouſands of GANGRENE, a very great and danger- 
hom annually undertake pilgrimages to ous degree of inflammation, wherein the 
it, agd carry their dying friends to ex- parts affected begin to corrupt, and put 
pire on Ap 4% and as ſoon;as they ꝙn a ſtate of putrefaction. A gangrene 
die, heave them into the middle of it. is diſtinguiſhed. from a ſphacelus, in as 
G NGI,. or CouLER, a town of Golcon- much as this latter is not an incipient but 2 
da, in the hiher India: eaſt long. 79% ͤ fan abſolute and, perfect corruption, or 9 
and north lat. 16. aeath of the parts, already made. See 
GANGLIO, or GANGLION, in ſurgery, a the article SHAI us. 
| hard tubercle, generally moyeable, in the _ 1 may be diſcovered generally 
external or internal, part of the carpus, ſrom the following. ſigns 3 namely, tbe 
upon the tendons or ligaments in that inflammation, with its ſymptoms, which 


N article, 1 


— 


patient. Though ganglions rly re- 
_lemble an encyſted tumour, that Celſus 


makes them one and the ſa me; yet their 


difference may appear, if it were only 


part, uſually without any pain to the have all along been very violent, do ge- 
any * 8 ge 


nerally undergs a ſudden change, as if 
they were going off. The parts which 


were before ſwelled and tenſe, do now 


grow ſoft and flaccid, and upon preſſing 


from their different ſeats 3 ganglions be- with the finger on the kin and fat, its 
ing confined to the tendons and ligaments impreſſion remains behind as in an-cede- 
of the hands and feet, whereas encyſted ma; at length thecuticula ſeparates from 
. tumours, are not reſtrained to any part of he cutis, often riſing up in bliſters, like 
the body, S the article, ENCYST8D., thoſe on burns, filled, with à reddiſh, 
With regard to the cauſe of ganglions, yellowiſh, and black humour; and the 
they ſeem generally io proceed from an ſenſe of the limb is in ſome degree dimi- 
 inſpiſſation of the viſcid juices, which are niſhed. See the article OBDBMA, - 


let out, and lodged betwixt the fibres and 
membranes, when the tendons and hgs- 


. * „ "hs '> 
* . 


ments of tboſe parts baye heed injured by 


The.cauſe of a gangrene, as well as a 


ſphacelus, are either external or interna. 
| * the internal cauſes are reckoned , - . | 

44:4 ©d . 2: , "Þ 
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an eryſipelas, and all other inflamma- 
tions which riſe ſpontaneouſly, and can by 
no means be diſperſed, nor brought to 
- ſuppuration. Inflammations of this kind 
uſually proceed from the blood's being 
too acrĩimonious, or corrupted by the bile, 
or in a ſcorbutus; or when the cĩreula · 
tian of the blood is too quick, or too ſlow, 
dy reaſon of old age, or any other weak - 
neſs; or, laſtly, when the patient uſes a 
perverſe courſe of [ife with r 
and pony of the mind, eſpecially 
--anger, grief, and fear, during the time 
of the inflammation. | By external cauſes. 
are intended injuries of the air, cold 
- water, and the application of topical re- 
- medies externally te the inflamed parts; 
. Which are either cooling, aſtringent, fat, 
oily, or the like; together with all great 


* 
= - 
* 
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. quently happen to the body through falls, 

8 — Se. 2 ä — — lux - 

- ations, c. See Wound, FRACTURE, 

and LUXaTION., i rag 

A gangrene is for the generality never 
without danger, becauſe it eaſily changes 

into a ſphacelus, or intire mortifreation, 

8 which never admits of cute but by taking 
- off the dead parts. But a gangrene 

which is ſlight, incipient, and not ſpread 

far, but only aſfects the ſẽin and fat, is 
vot very difficult to cure eſpecially When 
- it happens in a young and ſtout patient, 
in a mild and temperate ſeaſon, and does 
little or no injury to the muſcles and 
nerves: but the larger, more violent, and 
confirmed is the gangreve, and the faſter 
: ſpreads, the more difficult it is gene- 
rally, to effect a cure, eſpecially in an old 
or weak patient; or in an ill habit of 
Dody, from a dropſy, phthiſis, or ſcorbu- 
tus: the weather allo being too hot, or 
very cold, or the parts affected being near 
the thorax, or abdomen, may make the 
caſe more dangerous. Nor can this cafe 


; pat — — 


of liſe, or its fuddenly turning into a 


ſphacelus. | 
Therefore the gangrene muſt be treated 


ſo, that it may not terminate in a ſpha- 
celus. For whick end, firſt of all, in 
plethoric and ftrong-habits, the patient 
muſt be bled largely, and the operation 
repeated at diſcretion-z but in weak ha- 
Nite, it ſhould be omitted. The remain- 
der ef the treatment, according to Reiſter, 
will conſiſt cliiefly in obſerving 


the beginning 


to diet, 


external hurts or accidents, which ſre- 


be negledtded without the utmoſt danger 


the fol- 
lowing directions. 1. To be careful in 


to prevent all violent en- 


ws 
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. x bandage in wounds and fraftures, alt 
- foreign bodies which are ſtuck in the 
part, as thorns, ſplinters, Sc. improper 

© medicines externally applied, as oint- 
ments, oils; and plafters,. with cooling 
and aſtringent things; all which ſhould 
be removed az foorr as poſſible. 2. The 
next obſervation reſpects chiefly the keep- 
ing vp the/patient's firength, eſpecially 
mim weak and old people. This may be 
beft * by ordering à diet which not 
only affords good juices, but is alſo well 
2 3 to the age, conſtitution, 
and other eireumſtances of the patient. 
Ia weak and old people, the moſt ſuitable 
diet will be ſoops, ſtrengthening broths, 
'&c,, With reſpe& to medicines, the moſt 
proper are the cotroborants, uſually 
termed cordials, as the ſpirits, eſſences, 
powders, and eleftuaries of that tribe; 

- eſpeciaHy made up er mixed with con- 
fedcdted alkermes. It wilt be propet alſo, 
in this caſe, frequently to apply a ſponge 
to the noſe or carpal arteries, Which has 
deen dipped in hungary water; alſo to 
bind it to the temples, For patients who | 
are of a more warm, fanguine, and bili- 


ous habit, ſoops amd ptiſans mixed with 


ucid juice of citrons or lemons, will be 
very proper ſtrengtheners ; at the ſame 
time, not negleding other medicines, 
vdich ere proper to be vſed in fevers; 
bat the peruvian bark is by many cele- 
brated in this diſorder beyond. apy other 
internal medicine! 3. The chief and 
laſt obſervation concerning the treatment 
-'of a gangrene, is chicfly to diſcharge the 
: Ragnating and corrupted blood from the 
parts NE Aber as . 5 h 
vent the nei ring parts from being 
affected 1 — le 8 er <5 tis . | 
The principal means to effeR this are, 
2. To make uſe of proper internal, 
© ſtrengthening (medicines. a. To make 
ſcatiſications on the part affected, by nu- 
 merous incions lengthways, and of a (uf- 
| Geient depth, in order to diſcharge the 
fHagnating and corrupted blood, and to- 
make way for the ingreſs of the virtues 
of the difcutient medicines which are ap- 
ied-extefnally,- Laſtly, 3. Diſcutiem, 
imulating, and balſamic fomentations' 
and cataphaſms which refift putrefaction, 
are io be carefully applied to the diſor- 
'dered part. Set FoMENTATION and 
*CATAFLASM.. l 
Tube fomentation is to be applied hot, 
ſeveral times in a day, to the parts af- 
fected, by meam of linen or woellen 
cloibs; and to give à laſting. warm, 


The u 


in ornithoſogy, a bird of the 
larus or ull-kind, frequent on the wel- 
tern =—_ of England. ANC 

It is equal in ſiae to the common duck. 
pper part of the body is of a deep 
BS hos colour, much like 
that of the common buzzard; and the 


breaſt and belly are alſo brown, but 
| paler. It is aq extremely fingular ſpe- 


approaching to that of ſome of the larger 


birds of prey. See plate CX. fig. a, 


GANTLE T, or GauxrTRx, a large kind 
of glove, made of iron, and the fingers 


covered with ſmall plates. It was for- 
merly worn by * when armed at 
all points, 4. 


-- 


o 


GANTLET, in ſur 15 2 kind of bandage 
for the band. EEE 


* 
* 90 


It confilty of a ſwathe four or five 


long, with which they wap of the hand, 


and all the fingers, one after another. 


ment; wit di OP At  ilt 

Every county has two gaols, one for deb- 
dn NO be —- da the ſheriff 
pleaſes; the other for the peace and mat- 
ters of the crown, which is the county 


20h, on on Rte) | Fx 

ie a gaol de out of repair, or inſufficient 
Ge. olige of peace, in their quarter 
{fions, . may contract with workmen for 


| the rebuilding or repairing it 3 and by 


their warrant order the ſum agreed on 
for that purpoſe, to be levied on the ſeve- 
ral Wh La and other diviſions, in the 
county by a juſt rate, 11 & 12 Will. III. 


e, 19. See the article Paso. 


GAOL-DELIVERY, is where, a commiſſion 


or patent is granted by the king in the 


, vature of a letter, ta certain perſons, who 
are thereby appointed his juſtices, or to 


two or three of them, authoriſing them to 
deliver his gaol, at fuch a place, of the 
priſoners contained therein; and for that 


place, at the time chey themſelves ſhall 


appoint, when the ſheriff of the county is 


commanded to bring all the priſoners in 


we gaol before them, &e, 4 Inf. 168. 
The juſtices of gaol-delivery are impow - 
ered by the common law to proceed upon - 


indidments of felony, treffpaſs, Ac. aud 
to order execution or reprieve.z-they may 
lkewiſe diſcharge ſuch priſogers, as on 

liok againſt 


their trials are acquitted, and 


on proclamation made, no evi- 


BY | : Fol 5 | 3 45 | 5 0 ap : 
_ Ao ' Tiny} - TAN. 
ene Th 0 Ott, ak 8 | 
we may apply a hot tile wrapped op in a 
| Thick os —_ hot bag of ſand. a 
CANNET,,. 


' Qence has appeared: they have author 
"to try leaderes Wired and to puniſts - - 
many particular offences by Raute -2 
Hawk. 24. 2 Hale's hiſt. Placit. Cor. 35. 
GaoL- Fever, the ſame with that termed 
boſpital · fever. See the article Ros rir A- 

FEVER... 3 
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GAOLER, the kee of a guo or priſon. 
- , Sheriffs are to 0 ſuch gaolers for 
whom they will be anſwerable ; but if 
. there be any default in the gaoler, an ac- 
tien lies againſt him for an eſcape, &c.. 


yer the ſheriff is moſt uſually, charged. 
2 4 


aft. 592... Where a gaoler kilk a pri- 


ſoner by hard uſage, it is felony.. 3 If. 
| $2. No fee Wall be nay Oy ers | 

but what is allowed by law, and ſettled , 
dy the jud 


dges, who may determine pe- 


, titions againſt. their extortions, Oc. 2 
SIN 1 5 d bi ſee f Davph . 
a City and biſhop's ſee of Dasphine, 
in France, eighteen miles weſt of Em- 
brun: caſt longitude 3 46 north lati- 
. tude 442 32%, Lo Ne ten 
 GARBE, heraldry, a fheaf of 79 
of grain, borne in ſeveral conts of arms, 
and ſaid to repreſent ſummer, as a bunch 
of grapes daes autumn. 
GAR 


BLER of ſdices,' an antient officer in 


the city of London, who is authorized to 

enter into ſhops, ware-houſes, &. there 
to view and ſearch drugs, ſpices, Sc. and 
fie that they be garbled or cleanſed from 

- the 2 and duſt where witch they are 
. mixed, Cage we af nel þ 
GARBLING of bow-flave 
| them, or ſeparating the good from the 
GARBOARD-sTRAKE, che plant next 
_ . the keel of a ſhip, one edge of which is 

run into the rabbit made in the upper 
edge of the keel on each ſide. 
ARCINLIA, in botany,. à genus of the 
ĩcoſandria · rs claſs of plants, 
called magoſtaps 


Ly 
? 


„ the ſorting 


| y Garcias, from whom 
Linnzus has given it the name of gar- 


| „„ : 45:4 
end it commands them to meet at ſuchk 


The flower confifts of four roundiſn, pa 


tent petals; and the fruit is a large uni- 
locular, cotiacedus berry, - cohtainiog 


eight hairy and fleſhy ſeeds, convex. on 
one: ſide, and angular en the other. 


GARDA, a town of the Veronefe, in Ital 
ſubject Veoicc: eaſt long, 21%, nort 


lat. 439 29. 


GARD AN, or CvannanT, in heral- 


dry, denqtes any beaſt full faced, and 


| lookiog right forward. See plate CXl. 


fig. 4+ which repreſents u lion gardant. 
"FIR e 


AR 


GARDELEBEN, a town of Brandenburg, 


*  M Germany : eaſt long, x1* 4%) north 


s * 


lat. 520 40%. 2 | 
GARDEN, a plot of ground, cultivated 
and properly ornamented with a variety 
of plants, overs. fruit, Sc. 
Gardens are uſually diſtinguiſhed into 
wore, ay gh ors and kitchen- 
garden; the firſt of which, being de- 
gned for pleaſure and ornament, is to be 
aced in the moſt conſpicuous part, that 
is, next to the back front of the houſe ; 
and the two latter, being deſigned for 
; uſe; ſhould be placed leſs in fight. But 
tho” the fruit and kitchen-gardens are 
here mentioned as two diftin& gardens, 


© - yet they are now uſually in one; and 


that with good reaſon, ſince they both 


require 'a good ſoil and expoſure, and 


' equally require to be placed out of the 
vin A the houſe, der KITCKTn« 
"GARDEN. © TY ON 
In the choice of a place proper for a 
garden, the moſt eſſential points to be 
cConſidered are the ſituation, the ſoil, the 

expoſure, water and proſpec © © 
uſt, As to the ſituation, it ought to be 
ſuch a one as is wholeſome, and in a 


lace neither too high nor too low; for 


if a garden be too high, it will be expoſed 
to the winds, which are very prejudicial 
to trees; -and if it be too low, the damp- 
neſs, the vermin, and the venomous crea- 
tures that breed in ponds and marſhy 
places, add much to their inſalubrity. 

e moſt happy ſituation is on the ſide 
of a hill, eſpecially if the ſlope be eaſy, 
and in a manner imperceptible; if a good 
deal of level ground be near the houſe; 


and if it abounds with ſprings of water; 


for, being ſheltered from the fury of the 
winds, and the violent heat of the ſun, a 


temperate air will be there enjoyed; and 


the water that deſcends from the top of 
the hill, either from ſprings or rain, will 
not only ſupply fountains, canals, and 
_ caſcades for ornament, but when it 

performed its office, will water the adja- 
cent valleys, and, if it be not ſuffered to 
ſtagnate, will render them fertile and 
| wholeſome, Indeed if the declivity of 
the hill be too ſteep, and the water be too 
abundant, a r- on the fide of it may 


* 
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ation has not; for floods and rain com- 
mit no damage; there is a continbed 
proſpe& of champaigns, interſected b 


kiters, ponds and brooks, meadows an 


hills covered with woods or buildings; 


beſides, the level ſurface is leſs tireſome 


to walk on, and leſs chargeable, than'that 


on the fide of an hill, fince terrace walks 


and ſteps are not there neceſſary : but 


_ the 8 diſadvantage of flat gardens, 
is k 


e want of thoſe extenſive proſpects 


which rifing grounds afford. 


Adly, A good earth, or ſoil, is next to be 


conſidered; for it is ſcarce poſſible to 


make a fine garden in a bad ſoil; there 
are indeed ways te meliorate ground, but 
they are very expenſive ; and ſometimes 


©, 


* 


when the expence has been beſtowed of 
laying good earth three feet deep over 
the whole ſurface, a Whole garden has 


been ruined, when the roots of the trees 
have come to reach the natural bottom, 


To judge of the quality of the'ſoil, ob- 


| ſerve whether there be any heath, thiftles, 


" only in it; for they are certain ſigns that 


or ſuch-like weeds growing ſpontane- 


the ground is poor, Or if there be large 


trees growing thereabouts, obſerve whe- 


thor they grow crooked, ill. ſhaped, and 
grubby, and whether they are of a faded 
green, and full of moſs,” or infeſted with 
vermin ; if this be the caſe, . the place is 


to be rejected: but, on the' contrary, if 


it be covered with good graſs fit for paſ- 


ture, you may then beenconraged to try 
the depth of the foil. To kfow this, 
dig holes in ſeveral places, fix feet wide, 
and four feet deep; and if you find three 
feet of good earth it will do very well; 


but lefs than two, will not be ſufficient. 


The quality of good ground is neither to 
be ftony, nor too hard to work; neither 
too dry, too moiſt, nor tov ſandy and 


_ © light; nor too ſtrong and clayey, which 


- 


is the worſt of all for gardens, | 

3dly, The next requiſite is water, the 
want of which is one of the greateſt in - 
conyeniencies that can attend a garden, 
and will bring a certain mortality upon 
whatever is planted in it, efpectally in 
the greater droughts that often happen in 


a hot and dry fituation in ſummer ; be- 


frequently ſuffer, by having trees torn | 


up by torrents and floods; and by the 


tumbling down of the earth above, the 


Walls may be demoliſhed, and the walks 
ſpoiled, It cannot, however, be denied, 
that the fitvaticn on a plain or flat, has 

ſeveral advantages which the higher ſitu- 


fides its uſefulneſs in fine "gardens for 
making fountains, canals, caſcades, Cc. 
which are the greateſt ornaments of 2 
F 4 

4thly, The laſt thing to be conſidered, is 


the profpe& of a fine country; and tho" 


this is not ſo abſolutely neceſſary as water, 
yet it is one of the meſt agreeable deau- 
eat 3 


\ 
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ties of a fine garden: beſides, if a garden that there cannot be too many of them ; 
be planted in a low place that has no only that they muſt not be too near the 
kind of proſpect, it will not only be diſ- houſe, nor be ſuffered to block up agree- 

| agreeable, but unwholeſome, able proſpects. To accompany parterres, 
In the laying out and planting of gar- groves opened in compartments, quin- 
dens the beauties of nature ſhould always cunzes, and Se wah with fountains, 


, - 


| venience of walking in damp. weather, and other falls of water. See the articles 
| this lawn ſhould be ſurrounded with a Cascapk, FOUNTAIN, Sc. 
travel walk, on the ourfide of which In ſhort, the ſeveral 07; of à garden 
, ould be borders three or four feet wide, ſhould be diverſified z but in places where 
f for flowers : and from the baek of theſe *. the 2 takes in the whole at once, the 
X the proſpe& will be agreeably terminated two ſides ſhouid be always the fame, . In 
, by a ſlope of ever-green ſhrubs, which, the buſineſs of dehgns, the aim ſhould be 
| however, ſhould never be ſuffered to ex- always at what is natural, great and no- 
, elude agreeable proſpecte, or the view of? ble. The general diſpoſition of a gar- 
C handſome buildings, Theſe walks may den, and of its 2 ought to be ac- 
. lead thro? the different plantations, gently commodated to the different ſituations of 
4 winding about in an eaſy natural man- the ground, to humour its inequalities, 
4 ner, which will be more agreeable than to proportion the numher and forts of 
1 either thoſe long ſtraight walks, too fre- trees and ſhi ubs to each part, and to ſhut 
d quently ſeen in gardens, or thoſe ſerpen- out from the view of the garden no 
h tine windings, that are twiſted about in- odjects that may become ornamental. 
to ſo many ſhort turns, as to render it And before a garden is 18 out, it 
* difficult to walk in them: and as no gar-  oughtever to be conſidered, what it will 
* den can be pleaſing where there is a want be when the trees have had twenty years 
a of ſhade and ſheher, theſe walks ſhould rowth, 9 5s 
wh lead as ſoon as poſſible into plantations, GARDENING, a branch of agriculture, . 
* where perſons may walk in private, and containing the cultivation of a a a. 
* be ſheltered from the wind. Where the the preceding article. _ 5 
. | borders of the gardens are fenced with The art of gardening affords a variety of 
for walls. or pales, they ſhould be concealed delights. It teaches how to diſpoſe fruit 
* _ with plantations of flowering: ſhrubs in- trees, flowers, and herbs to the beſt ad- 
7 termixed with laurels, and other ever- yantage, whether for profit or pleaſure; 
greens, which will have a good effect, and ſhews howto prepare the ſoil for ſow- 
10 and at the ſame time conceal the fences, ing the different kinds of ſeeds, as well 
ho which are diſagteeable, when left naked as how. to treat the plants when grown 
er, and expoſed to the Hght., Groves are up. It is a pleaſure to behold a perſon 
"Ml » dhe has, 7 2greeable parts of a garden, ſo employed, among the plants of a ſpa- 
ties PR 


be ſtudied; for the nearer a garden ap- 


proaches to nature, the longer it will 
| pleaſe, The area of a handſome gar - 
den, may take up thirty or forty acres, 
rules 


but not more; and the followin 


mould be obſerved in the diſpobtion of 


per places, and ſome 
this kind may alſo be 


it, There ought ew to be a deſcent 
r 


of at leaſt three ſteps from the houſe to 


the garden; this will render the houſe 


| fiderably broader than the front of the 


more dry and wholeſome, and the proſ- 
1 om entering the garden more exten- 


ve. The firſt thing that ſhould pre- 
ſent itſelf - to view, ſhould be an open 


lawn of graſs, which ought to be con- 


building; and if the depth be one half 


more than the width, it will have a bet- 


ter effect: if on the ſides of the lawn 
there are trees planted irregularly, by 


way of open groves, the regularity of 
the lawn will be broken, and the whole 


rendered more like nature. For the con- 


Sc. are very agreeable.. Some groyes 
of ever-greens ſhould be planted in pro- 
* res of trees of 
planted among the 
other wood. See QUINCUNX, &c. - 
Narrow rivulets, .if they have a conſtant 
ſtream, and are judiciouſly led about a 


garden have a better effect than many 
cf the large ſtagnating ponds or canals, - 
ſo frequently made in large gardens. 
When wilderneſſes are intended, they 


ſhould not be cut into ſtars and other ri- 
diculous figures, nor formed into mazes 


or labyrinths,. which in a great defign 


appear trifling. Buildings, ſtatues, and 


vaſes, appear very beautiful; but tbey 
' ſhould never be placed too near 24; 


other : magnificent fountains are alſo 

very ornamental; but they ovght never 
to be introduced, except there be water 
to keep them conſtantly running. The 
ſame may alſo be obſerved. of caſcades . 


cious 


8 
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„ a growth of natural 238 2 | 


to ſee him cultivate mutual alliances 
teen his plants, by grafting or inocula- 
tion, whereby the bad are meliorated, 
© and the good rendered ſtil] more perfect. 
By this means, a plant taken' from the 
wilds of a, foreft, ſoftens its ſavage na- 

ture, and will fometimes diveſt itſelf of 


- ts thorns, when it happens to be aſſoci. 


' ated with a domeſtic one. | 
As to the ſeveral parts and operations 
of gardening, the reader. will find them 
- defcribed under the articles SowinG, 
PLANTING, TRANSPLANTING, 
« GRAFTING, INOCULATION, PRUNING, 
 NuRs8ERrY, Hor- ED, GREEN-KHOUSE, 
© Walk, TERRACE, ALLEY, AVENUE, 
Anon, Grove, EsPALIERS, Srax- 
©" DARD3S,\&c, R 
ARDENING @ hawk, in falconry, the put- 
ting her on a turf of graſs to cheer her. 
GARGANEY, in ornithology, a bird of 
the anas or duck-kind, about the ſize of 
the common teel, which in many particu- 
lars i greatly reſ-mbles. It is diſtin- 
gviſhed by a green ſpot in the wings, and 
2 white line over the eyes, See Avas. 
GARGARISM, in medicine, is ſometimes 
taken, in a large ſenſe, for every collu- 
tion of the mouth; but ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
it ſignifies a liquid medicine, appro- 
iated to affections of the mouth, gums, 
auces, larynx, and ſometimes of the 
- head, received into the mouth, and there 
uůſed by way of collution, without de- 
glutition. 
Gargarizatione, according to Celſus, are 
made for the ſake of alleviation, repreſ- 
ſion, or evacuation, The firſt intention 
is anſwered by milk and cremor of piiſan, 
or bran ; repreſſion is effected by water 
wherein lentiles, roſes, brambles, quinces 


or dates have been bottled ; and evacuant 


rgariſms are muſtard and x 
ARIDELLA, an A N * 10EL- 
LA, in botany, a genus of the decandria- 
trigynia claſs of plants, It has no flower 
petals; but there are five long, equa}, 
and bilabiated nectaria: the fruit conſiſts 

of three oblong, compreſſed, acuminated 
capſules, formed of two valves, and con- 
_ taining numerous ſmall ſeeds. ' 
GARLAND, a ſort of chaplet made of 


: { 


flowers, feathers, and ſometimes precious kind, being of a very deep blood · red, 


+ ſtones, worn on the head, in manner of 
2 crown. | 8 
GARLAND alſo denotes ornaments of flow- 


* ers, fruits, and leaves, intermixed, an- 


W 


ments, Ge. 


lar herb or 


n 


„ 
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OO 
tiently much. uſed. at the. gates of tem. 
ples, where feaſts and ſolemn rejoicings 


| bn, 4 held z or at any other place where 
© mar 


s of public joy. or gaicty were re. 


quired, as at triumphal arches,  tourna. 


The flowers and greens whereof gar. 
lands were compoſed, were various. The 
antients made no public entertainment 
but upon the feſtivals of the gods; and 
then the garlands, hymns and. ſongs, 
were that part of the entertainment the 


gods were ſuppaſed to delight in, ac- - 


i to Athen eus. And in later 


ages of antiquity, upon the public feſti - 


val of any gods they uſed that particu- 
ower ſuppoſed to be ſacred 


to that deity : but, at other<times, all 


ſuch herbs were made uſe of as the (eaſon 
would beſt admit of, or as they thought 
_ were moſt condutive to pleaſure, health, 


or refreſhment. Garlands were not con- 
fined tothe head only, but other-parts of 
the body, partieularly the breaſt, were 


- adorned with them. 3 
GARLIC, allium, in dee a genus of 
a 


the hexandria-monogynia claſs of plants; 
the corolla whereof conſiſts of ſix, ob- 


lang, concave, ere& petals ; the fruit is 


a very ſhott, broad capſule; of.a trilobated 
figure, confiſting *, three valves, and 
containing three cells; the ſeeds are nu- 
merous, and of a roundith figure. 

This genus comprehends the common 
garlic, the yellow moly, the onion, the 

k, and the long onion. 

The ſeveral ſpecies of this genus agree in 
medicinal virtues with the cepa, or onion, 
See the article CEA. 


GARNET, granatus, in natural hiſtory, 


a very beautiful gem, of a red colour, 
with an admixture of bluiſh. 

When pure and free from blemiſhes, it 
is little inferior, in appearance, to the 
oriental ruby, tho* only of a middle de- 


gree of hardneſs between the ſaphire and 


common cryſtal, It is found of various 
ſizes, from that of a pin's head to an inch 
in diameter. 

Among our lapidaries and jewellers, ge- 
nuine garnets are known by different 


names, according to their different de- 


| grees of colour, 1. The garnet, ſimply 
called, is the fineſt and moſt valuable 


with a faint admixture of blue. 2. The 
_ rock-ruby, a name very improperly given 


to the garnet, when it is of a very {tron 


but not deep red, and . 
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3. The ſorane or ſeraic garnet, that of a 
et brighter red, approaching to the co- 
our of native cinnabar, with a faint blue 

tinge. 4. The almandine, a garnet only 


a hitle paler than that called the rock- 
ruby. Te | 


* 


Garnets are very properly diſtinguiſhed 
into the oriental and occidental kinds, as 
being found in Europe as well as the 


Eaſt Indies. The oriental ones are prin- 


cipally brought from Calicut, Cananor, 
and Cambay; and the european ones are 


common in Italy, Hungary, and Bohemia, 


Some authors have ſuppoſed the deeper- 
coloured garnet to be the ſame with the 
carbuncle of the antients, from which it 
really differs; ſince, on receiving the 
ſon's beams, it never gives ſo true a fire- 
colour as the carbuncle, See the article 
CARBUNCLE., - 


Counterfeit GARNET, or GARNET-PASTE, 


a preparation of glaſs, the colour of which 


emulates that of the genuine garnet. See 


the article GLASS. 


This paſte is made three different ways, 


1. By mixing two ounces of prepared 
cryſtal with fix of common red-lead, and 
adding ſixteen grains of manganeſe, and 
three grains of zaffer, 2. By adding 
51 ounces of minium to two of cryſtal, 
and then mixing with them fifteen grains 
of manganeſe, and four grains of zaf- 
+ fer, 3. By mixing five ounces of mi- 
nium with two-ounces of prepared cryſ- 
tal, and adding fifty-two grains of man- 
ganeſe, 'and fix grains of zaffer. This 
laſt makes by far the moſt elegant garnet- 
paſte, _ TEE 
GaRNET, in a ſhip, is'a tackle having a 


pendant coming down from the main- 


maſt, with a block well ſeized to the 


main ſtay, juſt over the hatch-way, to 


which a guy-is fixed to keep it ſteady; 
and at the other end is a long tackle - 
block, in which the fall is reeved, that 
ſo by it any goods or caſks may be hauled- 
and” — yg or out of the ſhip. 
When this garnet is not uſed, it is faſ- 
tened along the ſtay. | 
Clew GARNET, in a ſhip, See CLEw. 


GARNISH, in law-books, ſignifies to 
warn; in which ſenſe, to garniſh the 


heir, is mentioned in ſtat, 27 Eliz, c. 3. 
See the article GARNISHMENT., 
GARNIHSEE, is uſed for the third per- 
{on or party in whoſe hands money is 
attached within the liberties of the city 
of London, in the ſheriff's court there; 
and he is ſo called, becauſe he has had 


\ 
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gaimiſhment or warning not to pay the 
er, but to appear on ca the 
laintiff creditor's ſuit. 5 | 
GA 
a perſon for his appearance, for the bet- 
ter furniſhing of the cauſe and court; 
as where a perſon is ſued for detaining 
charters or other writings delivered him 
by the plaintiff, and another perſon, upon 
ſome certain conditions; and therefore he 
prays that the other perſon may be warn- 


5 


ed to plead with the plaintiff, whether 


the conditions are or are not performed; 
which is the praying of garniſhment; 
and interpreted to be either a warning 


of that other, or a furniſhing the court 
with parties ſufficient to determine the 


cauſe. 


GARONNE, a large river of France, 


which taking its riſe in the Pyrenean 


mountains, runs north-weſt by the city 


of Tholouſe, divides the provinces of 
Guienne and-Gaſcony, and viſiting the 
city of Bourdeaàux, falls into the bay of 
Biſcay, about ſixty miles below that city. 
It has alſo a communication with the 
Mediterranean, by means-of the royal 
canal of Lewis XIV. 

The tide flows up this riyer twenty miles 
above Bourdeaux. | 


GARRISON, in the art of war, a body of 


forces, diſpoſed in a fortreſs, to defend 
it againſt the enemy, or to keep the in- 
habitants . or even to be 
ſubſiſted during the winter · ſeaſon: hence, 
garriſon and winter - quarters are ſome- 
times uſed indifferently, for the ſame 


thing; and ſometimes they denote dif- 


ferent things. In the latter caſe a'gar- 
riſon is a place wherein forces are main- 
tained to ſecure it; and where they keep 
regular guard, as a frontier town, a ci- 
tadel, caltle, tower, c. The garriſon 
ſhould always be ſtronger than the 
townſmen, 

Winter- quarters ſignify a place where a 
number of forces are laid up in the 
winter- ſeaſon, without keeping the regu- 
lar guard. See W:irter-QUARTERS. 


GARRISON-TOWN, a ſtrong place in which 
troops are quartered, and do duty, for 


the ſecurity thereof, keeping ſtrong 


guards at each port, and a main guard in 


the market-place, 

GARRISON, in geography, a town of Ire- 
land, in the county of Fermanagh, and 
province of Ulſter ; weſt long. 8“ 20', 
and nofth lat, 54% 16. 5 

GART ER, a ligature for tying up the 


ſtocking; but particularly uled for the 
8 Q . 6 > 
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| "badge df a noble order of knights, Me left leg between the knee and Elf, wit” 
2 is enamelled wd this motto, ont sorr 

Order of the Garath a military order of dur MAL Eos; 2. e. ſhame to 
knigbihood, the moſt noble and antient * Him that thinks evil herecf. The 


of any lay-order in the world, inſtituted meaning of which is, that king Edward 


dy king Edward III. This order conh- baeing laid claim te the kingdom of 


fiſts of twenty-ſix Enights-companions, France, retorted ſha me and defiance 
. prinees and peers, whereof the bim that ſhould dare to think amiſs of 


g of England is the ſovereign, or * the Juſt enterprize he had undertaken, 
chief. They are a college or corpora- 


| ee for recovering his lawfill right to that 
tion, having & great and little ſeaI+-'' crown, and that the” bravery of thoſe 
Their officers-are a prelate, 'chan@ellot,.. knights whom he had elected into this 


- regiſter, king at arms, anduther of-the order, "was ſuch as would enable him 


black rod, They have ti a dean with tio maintain the quarrel againſt thoſe that 
twelve canons, and petty canops, vergerz, © thought ill of it. | 


and twenty-ſix penſioverb, or poor * The wantle (ibid. no 2.) is the chief 


knights. The prelate is the head. This ef thoſe” veltments made uſe of upon 
office is veſted in the biſhop of Win- All ſolemn occafions. The colour of 
cheſter, and has ever been ſo Nen te the mantle is by the ſtatutes appointed 
the prelate is the chancellor, Which office to be blue. The lengib of the train of 


zs veſted in the biſhop of Saliſhnry, who - the wantle only diſtinguiſhes the ſovereign 
keeps the-ſeals, &c. Tue next-s the from the knights companjons. To the: 
-, regiſter, who by his oath ig d enter vp6n- + | collar of che mantle 1s r. of 
the regiſtry, the f rgtinies; elections, long firings; antiently woße With blue 


penalties, and other ach of the order, ilk only, but now twiſted. round, and 
with all fidelity. The f8urth officer is © made of Venice gold and filk, of the 
rter, and king at arms; being two di.  cdlour of the robe, with knobs, or but- 


| ſing offices united in one perſop. Garter tons, and tafſelg, at the end. The leſt 


carries the rod and ſcepter at the feaſt -of © ſhoulder of the nnptie bas from the in- 
St. George, the protector of this order, ſtitution been adorned with a large 


when the ſovereign is preſent. He ne- garter, with the device Hon soir, &c. 


tifies the elections of new knights, at- within this is the eroſs of the order, 


tends the ſolemnity of their inſtallations, which was ordained to be worn at all 


carries the garter to the foreign princess, times by king Charles 1. At length the 


Sc. He is the principal officer within ſtar was introduced; big ſort of croſs 


the college of arms, and chief of the irradiated with beams gf filver (ibid. 
heralds. See KIR G at arms. 0 8 


n* 3.) | f 
All cheſe officers, except the prelate, have The collar ibid. nꝰ 4.) is appointed 


fees and penſions. The college of the to be compoſed of pieces of gold in 
order is ſeated in the taſtle of Windſor, faſhion of garters, the ground enamelled 
with the chapel of St. George, and the, blue, and the motto gold. See COLLAR. 
chapter-houſe, erected by the founder The manner of electing a knight com- 
for that purpbſe,” The habit and enfign,  panion into this moſt noble order, and 

Bee ceremonies of inveſtiture, are as fol- 
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george, and collar. The four fiiſt were low. When the ſovereign deſigns to 


aſſigned the knights companions by the elect a companion of the garter, the 
founder; and the, george and coflar by chancellor belonging to this order draws 


Henry VIII. The garter (ſee plate CXI. up the letters, Which paſſing both under 


bg: r. n x.) challengespreheminence over the ſovereign's ſign manual and ſignet 
al 


the other parts of the dreſs, by reaſon of the order, are ſent to the perſon by 


that from it the noble order is denomi- garter principal king at arms, and are 
mated ; that it is the firſt part of the in this manner, or to the ſame effect. 
habit preſented to foreign princes, and * We, with the companions of our moſt 
abſent knights, wha, and all other. “ noble order of the garter, aſſembled 


knights elect, are therewith firſt aJorned y _ * in chapter, . holden this preſent day at 
© und it is of ſo great honour and gfandeur, „ Gur caſtle at Windſor, conſidering 
that by the bate inveſtiture with this the virtuous fidelity you have ſhewn, 
noble enfign, the knights are eſteemed | 


% and the honourable exploits you have 
companions” of the greateſt military done in our ſervice, by vindicating 


as 


order in the world, It is worn on the * and maintaining our right; Sc have 
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8 
„ elected and chaſen you one of the 


_ #6 companions. of our order. There- 


1 
1 


4c fore, we require you to make your 


„„ ſpeedy repair unto us, to receive the 
4 enſigns thereof, and be ready. for 
your inſtallation upon the — day of 
& this preſent month, Sc. S 

The garter, which is of blue velvet bore» 
dered with fine gold wire, having com- 
monly the letters of the motto of the 
ſame, is, at the time of election, buc- 
kled upon the left leg, by two of the ſe- 
nior companions, who receive it from the 
ſovereign, to whom it was preſented up- 
on 2 velvet cuſhion by garter king at 
arms, with the utual reverence, whilſt 


the chanceilor reads the following ad- 


monition, enjoined by the flatutes. To 
„ the honour of God omnipotent, and 
« in memorial of the bleſſed martyr St. 
« George, 
% nown, this noble gerte; wear it as 
the ſymbol of the moſt illuſtrious or- 
& der, never to be forgotten, or laid 
„ afide; that thereby thou mayeſt be ad- 
„ moniſhed to be courageous, and hav- 
“ ing undertaken a Hh: war in which 
s thou ſhalt be engaged, thou mayſt 
be ſtand firm, valiantly fight, and ſuccet- 
„ ſively conquer.“ 
The princely garter being thus buckled 
on, and the words of its fgnification 
2 the knight elect is brought 
ore the ſovereign, who puts about his 
neck, kneeling, a ſky- coloured ribbon, 
(ibid. no 5.) whereunto is appendant, 
wrought in gold within the garter, the 


image of St. George on horſeback, with 


his ſword drawn, encountering with the 
dragon. In the mean time, the chan- 
cellor reads the following admonition: 

1% Wear this ribbon about thy neck, 


* adorned with the image of the bleſſed: 


% martyr and foldier of Chriſt, St. 
© George, by whoſe imitation provoked, 
thou mayſt ſo overpals both proſperous 
% and} adverſe adventures, that havin 
% ſtoutly - vanquiſhed thy enemies bot 
* of body and ſoul, thou mayſt not 
. * only receive the praiſe. of this tranſient 
combat, hut be crowned with the 
i palm of eternal victory.“ 8 
Then the knight elected kiſſes the ſo» 
vereign's hand, thanks his majeity for 


the great honour done him, riſes vp, and 


ſalutes all the companions ſeverally, who 
- return. their congratulations, Ne 2. ib. 
, Exhibits a view of a knight of the garter 
in the habit of this orders 


' [ 13991] 


erected in honour of a 
counteſs of Saliſbury, which ſhe dropped 
dancing with king Edward, and which 
that prince picked up; but aur beſt an- 


tye about thy leg, for thy re - 


" a 


„ SS: 
Since the inſtitution of this order, there 


have been eight emperors, and twenty- 
eight, kings, beſides numerous ſovereign 


princes enrolled as En thereof. 


Its origin is ſomewhat differently related s 


the common account is, that it was 


arter of the 


tiquaries think it was inſtituted an ac- 


count of the victory over the French at 


Creſſy, where the king ordered his garter 


to be diſplayed as a fignal of the battle. 
GARTH, ſignifies a little cloſe, or back- 
. fide, in the north of England; alſo a2 


wear. See the article WEAR. 


GARTHMAN, a term formerly uſed for 


a fiſner- man. 


brine, or pickle, wherein anchovies, her- 
rings, &c, ace preterved, 
PICKLE, 


GAS, among chemiſts, a term made uſe 
of by Helmont, to ſignify, in general, a 


ſpirit incapable of coagulation, ſuch as 


proceeds from fermented wine, 


n particular, it has various fignifications z 


the light and the balſam, which preſerves 


from corruption, The gas pingue ſul- 


hureum is what is ſuddenly mortal, bee 


ing lethiferous exhalations ariſing prine 
cipally in caves and mines, Gas ſul- 


phuris, the gas or ſpirit of ſulphur, is 


made by burning ſulphur under 'a glaſs 


bell ſet over a veſſel of water, till the 


% 


GARUM, among phyſicians, denates the | 


dee the article 


4 


. thus, gas vitale, is the ſpirit of our life, 


water is ſufficientliy impregnated with the 


ſulphur. The gas ſylveſtre is that in» 
viſible and incoercible ſpirit which ariſes 


from vegetable juices under fermenta - 
tion. Helmont makes ſeveral other diſ- 


tinctions of gas; as the gas ventoſum, 
which is mere air; the gas ſiccum, which 
is ſublimate de flatibus; the gas ſalium, 


and the gas fructuum, which are mere 


elementagy water. 


" GASCOIN, or GASCOLCN, denotes the 
- hinder thigh of a horſe, which begins at 


the ſtifle, and reaches to the ply or bends» 
ing of the ham. 


GASCONY, the moſt ſouth-weſt proyince 
of France, bounded by Guienne, on the 
north; by Languedoc, on the eaſt ; by 


the Pyrenees, which ſeparate it from 


Spain, on the ſouth; and by the bay of 
.. Biicay on the weſt. | 


The inhabitants of this province are re» 


markabie for vauntiag and pretending ta 
F 
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"WAY: 


tence, in others, is called a gaſconade, 


"GASSENHOVEN, or GUuTZENHOVEN, 


a town of the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
fifteen miles eaſt of Louvain : eaſt longi · 
tude 59, and north lat, 50? 55), 


GASTALDUS, or CasTaLDus, an offi- 


cer antiently entertained in the courts of 
divers princes. 
The gaſtaldus was what in Italy and 
Spain is now called major domo, or the 
maſter or ſteward of an houſhold. The 
_ gaſtaldus was a comes or count, which 
thews his office to have been very con- 
fiderable. i 
In the laws of Italy we ſometimes meet 
with a gaſtaldus in the ſenſe of a carrier 
and ſometimes as an ecclefiaſtical officer. 
GASTEROSTEUS, banflickle, in ichthy - 
ology, a genus of acanthopterygious 
fiſhes, diſtinguiſhed by having only three 
fmall bones in the branchioſtege mem- 
brane, and the belly almoſt entirely co- 
vered with oblong bony laminæ. | 
To this genus belong the common ſtickle- 
back, the leſſer ſtickle-back, and the great 
ftickle-back, See the article STICKLE - 
BACK, 
GASTRO-EPIPLOIC vE1N, a vein that 
opens into the vena portæ. See VEIN. 
GASTRIC, in general, fomethivg belong- 
ing to the ſtomach, See STOMACH, 


- GasTRIC jvicE, graflricus ſuccus, among 


phyficians, a thin, pellucid, ſpumous, 
and faltiſh liquor, which continually di- 
ſt· Ils from the glands of the ſtomach, for 
the dilution of the food. See Foo, 
GasTRIC VESSELS, in anatomy, the ar- 
teries and veins of the ſtomach. See the 
articles ARTERY and VEIN. 
GASTROCNEMIUS, in anatomy, the 
name of two thick, pretty broad, and ob- 
Jong muſcles, which form a great part of 
what is called the calf of the Tot, They 
are ſituated laterally with reſpe& to each 
other, under the poples. 
GASTROCNEMIUS is alſo the name of one 
of the extenſor-mnſcles of the foot. 
GASTROMANCY, yagpparruc, a me- 
thod of divination by water, practiſed 
by the antient Greeks in the following 
manner. They filled certain round 
glaſſes with fair water, about which 


they placed lighted torches : then invoæk- 


ed a dæmon, praying in a low, murmur- 
ing voice, and propoled the queſtion to be 
folved. A chaſte and unpolluted boy, or 
a woman big with child, was appointed 
to obſerve with great care and exadneſs, 


7 
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© jmprobabilities.; whence the like pre- 


the glaſſes; which, 


* 


GAS 
all the alteration in the glaſſes; at the 
ſame time defiring, beſeeching, and com- 
manding an anſwer z which, at length, 
the dzmon uſed to return by images in 
| e from the 
. iepreſented what ſhould come to 
paſs. ne 
GASTRORAPHY, yegpyaqiz, in ſurge- 
, the operation of ſowing up wounds of 


* 
4 


ry 
. he abdomen, See ABDOMEN, 


There are two caſes in which this opera · 
tion is abfolutely neceſſary ; the firſt is, 
where the wound is fo large, that there 
is no poſſibility of retaining the inteſtines 
by any other method; for as the inteſ- 
tines are continually puſhed forward in 
the act of inſpiration, by the action of 
the diaphragm and the abdomen, the fall- 
ing down of the inteſtines in this caſe is 
unavoidable, and therefore the operation 
is neceſſary, The other is in large tranſ- 
verſe wounds of the abdomen, where the 
muſcles are divided, but the peritonzum is 
not concerned. _. | 
In wounds of the abdomen the chief 
inquiry is, whether the omentum or in- 
teltines are let out, If none of theſe 
have burſt through the wound, the lips 
of the wound muſt be kept as cloſe to- 
gether as poſſible with the hands, and 
the patient kept with his head lying 
downwards, till the wound is ſufficiently 
ſecured from letting out the contents of 
the abdomen, But when the inteſtines 
are already fallen out, they muſt be re- 
turned with the greateſt expedition, left 
they ſhould receive any injuries from the 
external air. It is firſt to be examined, 
however, whether they have received 
any wound, or not; and whether they 
preſerve their natural warmth and colour: 
for where they are cold, livid, dry, or 
wounded, they are not to be returned 
ſuddenly, but fomented with warm milk 
and- water, or wraped up for ſome time 
in the cawl of ſome animal newly killed, 
till they have in ſome degree recovered 
their natural heat and colour. 
You will eaſily perceive, that there is 
ſome hurt in the inteſtines, though the 
wound does not immediately appear, if 
there is a more than ordinary flaccidity 
in them; in which caſe, the reft of the 
inteſtines muſt be pulled gently forward 
till you find the wound, See the article 
INTESTINES. 
If nothing of this ſort is the caſe, but 
the inteſſines are in their natural ſtate 
and condition, they mult be inftantly re- 
turn 
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patient being placed in a ſupine poſture, 


and laid on that fide that is oppoſite to 


the wound, the inteſtine muſt be return- 
ed by tle aperture of the wound, with 
the two fore fingers; taking care never 
to take off one finger, till the other is on 
the gut. The patient is all the while to 
hold his breath; and the lips of the wound 
muſt be then brought together. If the 
inteſtines have been forced through a 
ſmall wound, and are afterwards ſo di- 
ſtended with wind, that they cannot eaſily 
be returned, it is neceſſary to pull the in- 
teſtine gently forward, that more of it 


may come out, and the wind take up 


leſs room in any one part. An afliſtant 
ſhonld then gently dilate the wound as 
far as may be, either with his hand, or 
with two hooks fixed in the internal 
membrane, while the ſurgeon returns 
the inteftines. When this is done, the 
wound muſt be ſecured firſt with the 
hand, and then with the proper dreſ- 
fings; and, in this caſe, the ſurgeon 
may avoid the uſe of this painful ope- 
ration. But if the wound is ſo narrow, 


that the gut can neither be reduced nor 


illed forward, the aperture mult be en- 
Pagel with the knife. ry 

The operation of gaſtroraphy, when 
found neceſſary, may be performed in 
the following manner ; firſt paſs a ſtrong 
double, or quadruple thread well waxed 
through too crooked needles, and with 


thefe ſtitch up both ends of the wound, 


beginning at one end with the upper lip 


of the wound, paſſing the needle through 


the peritonzum, mulcles of the abdomen, 
and the common integuments, from 


within outwards, leaving only the breadth 


of a thumb between the ſtitches, and the 
mouth of the wouhd, obſerving the ſame 
method in paſſing the other needle thro' 


the lower lip; and, while you are paſſing 


the needle with one hand, it will be 
proper to ſupport the lips of the wound 
with the other, to prevent the inteſtines 
from being wounded. In a wound of 
two fingers-breadth, one ſtitch in the 
middle will be ſufficient ; but in larger 


wounds the ftitches muſt be repeated in 


e to their ſize, leaving a thumb's 
readth between each of the ſutures, the 
extremities of the thread are to be left 

anging down on each ſide; and when 
the ſuture is finiſhed, while an aſſiſtant 
holds the lips of the wound together, 
theſe ends are to be tied in knots, in the 
following manner. Both ends of the 


/ 
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turned in the following manner. The 


GAT 


threads are to be taken up, and to he 
tied in a double knot, piſſing a ſmall 
bolſter between the two knots, to pre- 
vent the ſkin from being hurt. Where 
there are more ſutures than one, you 
muſt begin at the upper part of the 


wound, tying them down in order; that 


before the laſt is tied, a ſoft tent of the 
ſize of a finger, with a thread faſtened. 
to the end of it, may be introduced into 
the lower part of the wound, This tent 
will keep a paſſage open for the evacu- 
ation of grumous blood, or matter, 
which may be collected in the cavity of 
the abdomen. The wound, when all 
this is done, muſt be anointed with ſome 
vulnerary balſam, and covered with 
pledgits of lint, a ſticking plaſter, and 
bolſters, ſecuring all with the ſcapulary 
bandage. | | 
GASTROTOMY, vac g,; in ſurgery, 
the cutting open the abdomen and uterus, 
as in the cæſatian ſection. See the ar- 
ticle C SARIAN. 3 
GATE, in architecture, a large door, lead- 
ing, or giving entrance into a city, 
- town, caſtle, palace, or other conſiderable 
building: or a place giving paſſage to 
perſons, horſes, coaches, or waggons, &c. 
As to their proportion, the principal 


gates for entrance thro* which coaches 


and waggons are to paſs, 'ought never 
to be leſs than ſeven feet in breadth, nor 
more than twelve, which” laſt dimen- 
ſion is fit only for large buildings, The 
height of a gate is to, be 1 4 of the 


breadth, and ſomewhat more; but as 


for common gates in inns, under which 


waggons go loaded with hay, ftraw, Sc. 


the height of them may be twice their 
breadth. | 


Paled GaTEs, ſuch as are ſet up in fences | 


tor thutting up the paſſages into fields, 
and other incloſures. > 
Theſe are of two forts, either of ſawed or 
cleft timber. OS 
Opemng of the GATEs in aſtrology, See the 
article OPENING. | 
GATE, in the manege, the going or pace of 
a horſe. ; 
GATE of the ſea, or SEA-GATE, in the ſea- 
language, When two ſhipsare aboard one 
another, by means of a wave or billow, 
it is uſual to ſay they are aboard one an- 
other in a ſea- gate. 5 
Gar, in geography, a chain of moun- 
tains that run through the middle of the 
hither Peninſula of India, from ſouth to 
north. | 


GATHER, in the ſea-language, is faid * + 
e of 


= 2 — 


*. 


. /'$ 
„„ 
- of a ſhip that gets the wind of another, 
GATTON, a borough town of Surry, 
fixteen wiles ſouth of London, which 
ſends two members to parliament. 
GAVEL, or GABLE, among builders, See 
the article GABLE. | 
GAVELET, ia law, an antient and ſpe- 
cial ceſſa vit uſed in Kent, where the cuſ- 
tom of gavel-kind continues, by which 
the tenant, if he withdraws his rent and 
- ſervices due to the lord, forfeits his lands 
and tenements. 


Ia. eſpe to this gavelet the lord was 


to ſeek by award of his court from three 
weeks to three weeks, to find ſome di- 
- ſtreſs upon the lands, until the fourth 
court; and it in that time he could find 
no diſtreſs on the premiſes whereby he 
might have juſtice of his tenants then, 
at the fourth court, it was awarded, 
that the ford ſhould take the lands, &c, 


into his hands, in the name cf a diſtreſs, 


. and keep it a year and a day without 
+ manuring, in which ſpace of time, if 


the tenant did not come and pay his 


arrearages, and make the lord amends, 


then the lord was to go to the. next 
county-couit with his witneſſes of his 
own court, and pronounce there the pro- 


cels; after which, by the award. of his 
own court, he became entitled to enter 
and manure thoſe lands or tenements 
as his oon. And if the tenant wanted 


to re enjoy his lands, &c. as he did be- 


fore, he was then obliged to make agree- 
ment with the lord for the ſame. 

GAVELET, in London, is a writ uſed-jn 
the huſtings, given to lords of rents in the 
city of London. 


| GAVELK IND, a tenure or cuſtom: be - 


longing to lands in the county of Kent, 


by which the lands of the father are, at 
his death, equally divided among all his 


ſons; or the land of a deceaſed brother, 
in caſe he leaves no iſſue, among all the 
brethren. This is by ſome called an- 
tient ſoccage- tenure: the cuſtom came 
from our {axon anceſtors, among whom 
the inheritance of lands did not deſcend 
to the eldeit, but to all the ſons alike; 
and the reaſon why it was retained in 


Kent is, becauſe the kentiſh men were 
not conquered by the Normans in the 


time of Witliam I. 1 ; 
The particular cuſtoms attending this 


tenure are, that the beir, at the age of 


fifteen; may give or ſel] his lands in 
- gavelkind; and though the father is 
attainted of treaſon and felony, and ſuf- 


bers death, the ſon ſhall inherit. A wife | 
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GAUGE, or Gacx. : 
Gau LINE, on the gauging-rod, See 


U 
ſhall be endowed of a moiety of the 
gavelkind-lands, of which her huſhand 
died ſeiſed, during her widowhogd, 
Likewiſe a huſband may be tenant by 
cuiteſy of half bis wife's lands, without 
having any iſſue by her; but if he mar- 
ries again, not having iſſue, he farfeits 
his ten#pcy. . ind 
GAVELMAN, a tenant liable to pay tri · 
bute. ; | 5 88 
GAVELMED, the duty of moving graſs, 
required by the lord of his cuſtomary 
- tenants, ; 2 Cas, 4 | 
GAVEREN, or WAVEREN, a town of the 
Auſtrian Netherlands, fituated on the 
eaſt bank of the river Scheld; ealt long, 
3 35", north lat. 319. Me TY 
See GAGE, 


the article GAUGING. "Bt; 
GAUGE-POINT, of a ſolid meaſure, the 
diameter of a ciicle, whole area is equal 
to the ſolid content of the fame meaſure, . 
Thus, the ſolidity of a wine-galion be- 
ing 231 cubic inches, if you conceive a 
circle to contain ſo many inches, the 
diameter of it will be 17.15 and that 
will be the gauge · point of wine-meaſure. 
And an ale - gallon, containing 282 cubic 
inches, by the ſame rule, the gauge · point 
for ale - meaſure will be found to be 
19.15. After the ſame manner, may the 
gauge point of any foreign meaſure be 
obtained; and from hence may be drawn 
this conſequence, that when the diameter 
of a cylinder, in inches, is equal to the 
gauge - point of any meaſure, given like- 
wiſe in inches, every inch in length there · 
of will contain an integer of the ſame 
meaſure, e. gr. in a cylinder whoſe dia- 
meter is 17.15 inches, wy inch in 
height contains one entire gallon th wine 
meaſure; and in another, whoſe diame- 
ter is 18.95 inches, every inch in length 
contains one ale-gallon. 
GAUGER, a king's officer, who is ap- 
pointed to examine all tuns, pipes, hog - 
ſheade, and barrels of wine, beer, ale, 
oil, honey, &c. and give them a mark 
of allowance, before they are ſold in any 
place within the extent of his office. 
There are divers ſtatutes that mention 
this officer and his office; as by 27 Ed. 
III. c. 8, all wines, Sc. imported are to 
be gauged by the king's gaugers, or 
the A elles — they Tall be 
forfeited, or their value; and on default 
of the gauger, that he be not ready to 


do his office when required, or that he 
defrauds in doing his othge to the * 


y 


; x £ N : SAL hy 
”” GA [ps WA: - 
of che buyer or ſeller, he ſhall pay the | cular altitude as before. See the articles 
© +party grie ved his treble damage, loſe his Cu, ParaLLELEPIPED, Sec. | 
office, be puniſhed by impriſonment, and Caſks of the uſual form of hogſheads,' 
be ranſomed at the king's will: and in kilderkins, Sc. may be conſidered as ſeg- 
caſe leſs be found in the tun or pipe than ments of a ſpheroid cut off by two planes, 

- ought to be, the value of as much as perpendicular to the axis; which brings R 
- ſhall lack, ſhall be deducted in the pay- them to Oughtred's theorem for meaſur- _— 
ment. 4 | \ ing ale and wine-caſks, which is thus: EE 
Every gauger Thall- truly, withjn the li- add twice the area of the circle at the 

mits of bis office, gauge all tuns, butts, bung, to the area of the circle of the head ; 

pipes, tiertes, puncheons, tertians, hog- multiply the ſum by one third of the 

-ſheads, barrels, ard rundlets; and mark length of the caſk, the product is the eon- 

on the head of every veſſel the contents, tent of the veſſel in cubic inches, 

upon pain to forfeit to the party to whoſe But for accuracy, Dr, Wallis, Mr, Caf-" 
uſe the wine, &c. ſhall be (old, four times well, and others, think that moſt cf our 


PP 


the value of that which the veſſel marked 


* 


f 


4 


o 


as cubical, parallelopipeda), cylindrical, - 


ſhall lack of his content: the ſame for- 
feiture ſhall be recovered by an original 
writ, &c. and every perſon ſelling the 
wine, Sc. in the veſſel marked, ſhall al- 
low of the price, the value of the lack of 

uge, or default of filling, upon pain of 
Parke ture to the buyer, double the va- 
lue, to be recovered with coſts as be- 
fore, No brewer ſhall put to ſale any 
beer or ale in veſſels brought from beyond 
the ſea, within the city of London, or 
ſuburbs of the ſame, or within two miles 
compaſs without the ſuburbs, before the 
ſame be gauged, and the true content of 
every fuck veſſel] ſet upon the ſame, by 
the gallon appointed for beer and ale, 
according to the ſtandard, by the maſ- 


ter and wardens of the coopers of Lon- 


don. 


GAUGING, the art or act of meaſuring 


the capacities or contents of all kinds 
of veſſels, and determining the quantities 
of fluids or other matters contained 
therein. 


The art of gavging is that branch of the 


mathematics called ſtereometry, or the 


| meaſuring of ſolids z. becauſe the capaci- 


ties of all ſorts of veſſels uſed for liquors, 


ſpheroidal, conical, c. are computed as 
though they were really ſolid bodies, and 
reduced thereby to ſome known cubic 


- meaſure,. as, gallons, quarts, pints, Ic. 


The principal veſſels that coine under its 


operation are pipes, barrels, rundlets, 


and other caſks; alſo backs, coolers, 


vats, @c.' 
The ſolid content of eubical, parallelo- 


pipedal, and priſmatical veſſels is eaſily 
found in cubic inches,. or the like, by 


multiplying the area of the baſe by the 


perpendicular height. And for cylindri- 
c nal veſſels, the ſame is found by multiply - 


„ 
- 


ing the area of the baſe by the perpendi- 


caſks had better be conſidered as fruſtums 
of parabolic ſpindles, which are leſs than 
the fruſtums of ſpheroids of the ſame. 


| baſe and height, and give the capacity of 


veſſels nearer the truth than either Ought- 
red's method, which ſuppoſes them iphe- 
roids 3; or than that of multiplying the 
circles of the bung and head, into half 
the length of the caſk, which ſuppoſes 
them parabolic conoids ; or than that of 
Clavius, &c, who takes them for two 


gs cones, which is fartheſt of of 
ail, MY 


The common vile for all wine or ale- 


caſks, is to take the diameters at the 
bung and at the head, by which you may 


find the area of the circle there; then 
taking two thirds of the area of the circle 


at the bung, and one thiid of the area of 


the circle at the head, and adding them 


together into one ſum ; this ſum multipli- 
ed by the internal length of the caſk, 
gives the content in ſolid inches; which 
are converted into gallons by dividing by 
282 for ale and 231 for wine-gallons. 
But gauging, as now practiſed, is chiefly 


done by means of inſtruments called 
gauging · rods or rulers, which do the hu- 


neſs at once, and anſwers the queſtion 
without ſo much calculation, which is no 
inconſiderable addition both to the eaſe 


and diſpatch of the work, tho' it is 


not ſo much to be depended on. 
The methods of gauging which are moſt- 
ly uſed, is by the four-foot gauging - 


rod and Everard's ſliding ruler : the de- 


ſcription and uſes of both are as follows: 


The four: ſoot GAUGING-ROD (plate CXI- 


fig. 5.) is uſually made of box, and con- 
fiſts ot four rules, each a foot long, and 
about three eighths of an inch ſquare, 
joined together by three braſs- joints; hy 
which means the rod is rendered tour feet 
long when the four rules are opened, and '$ 
but one foot when all are folded togeth+r. 


% 7 . 


"On the firſt face of this rod, marked 4, 
are placed two 32. — lines, one ſor 
heer and the other for 

of which the content of any common 
veſſel in beer or wine - gallons, may be rea - 
Aily found, by putting the braſed end of 
the gauging-rod into the bung-hole of 
the caſk, with the diagonal lines up- 


wards, and thruſt this braſed end to the 


meeting of the head and ſtaves; then 
with chalk make 4 mark at the middle of 
the bung-hole of the veſſel, and alſo on 
- the diagonal lines of the rod, right againſt 
or over 'one another, when the braſed 
end is thruſt home to the head and ſtaves 


then turn the gauging-rod to the other 


end of the veſſel, and thruſt the braſed 
end home to the end as before. Laſtly, 
fee if the mark made on the gauging-rod, 
come even with the mark made on the 
| bung-hole, when the rod was thruſt to 
the other end; which if it be, the mark 
made on the diagonal lines, will, on the 


ſame lines, ſhew the whole content of the 


caſk in beer or wine-gallons. If: the 
mark made on the bung-hole be not right 
againſt that made on the rod, when your 
put it the other way, then right againſt 

the mark made on the Lung-hole, make 

another on the diagonal lines; and the 
- diviſion on the diagonal line, between the 
two chalks will fhew the whole content of 
the veſſel in beer or wine-gallons, 

Thus, e. gr. if the diagonal line of a 
veſſel be 2878 inches, its content in beer- 
gallons will be nearly 51, and in-wine- 
' * gallons 623. © 

If a veſſel be open, as a half barrel, tun, 
or copper, and the meaſure from the mid- 

dle on one fide to the head and faves, be 


233 inches, the diagonal line gives 122 


* beer-gallons; half of which, viz. 61, 
” 3s the content of the half tub. 

If you have a large veſſel, as a tun or 
copper, and the diagonal line taken by a 
Jong rule be 70 inches; then every inch 
at the beginning-end of the diagonal line 
call 10 inches: thus 10 inches become 

100 inches; and every tenth of a gallon 

call roo gallons; and every whole gal- 
Jon call 1000 gallons, . 

On the ſecond. face, 5, are a line of inches 
and the gauge-line, which is a line ex- 
preſſing the areas of circles (whoſe dia- 

meters are the correſpondent inches) in ale- 

gallons : at the beginning is wrote Ale- 
area. Thus, to find the content of any 

. , cylindrical veſſel in ale-gallons : ſeek the 

diameter of the veſſel in inches, and juſt 

againſt it, on the gauge line, is the 


— 


wine; by means 


wrote B. S. hgnifying, 
a 


quantity of ale. 


ale - 


. tained therein, be lying t a 
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gallons contained at one 
inch deep: this multiplied by the len 
of the cylinder, will give its contents in 
ons, CT 801,598 Art; 4 

On the third face, 6, are-three-ſcales of 
lines; the firſt, at the end of which/is 


written Hogſbead, is for finding how ma- 
ny gallons there are in a hogſhead, when 


it is not full, lying with its axis parallel 
to the horizon. The ſecond line, at the 
end of which is written B, L. is for the 
ſame purpoſe. The third is to find how 


much liquor is wanting to fill up a butt, 


when it is ſtanding ; at the end of it is 
Half way the fourth face of the gauging- 
rod, 7, there are three ſcales of lines, to 
find the wants ina firkin, kilderkin, and 
barrel, lying with their areas paralle] to 
the horizon. They are diſtinguiſhed by 
the letters F. K. B. ſignifying a fickin, 
kilderkin, and barrel. k 
The uſe of the lines on the two laſt faces 
is very eaſy; you have only to put it 
downright into the bung-hole to the op- 
_ ſaves, if the veſſel, you want to 
now the quantity of ale-gallons con- 
then where 
the ſurface of the liquor cuts any one of 
the lines appropriated to that veſſel, and 
be the number required. ; 


Everard's ſliding - rule is principally uſed in 


gauging, being ordinarily made of box, 
a foot long, an inch broad, andit,$ inch 
thick, with two ſmall ſcales to ſlide in it, 
which may be drawn out, one towards the 
right hand, and the other towards the 
left, till the whole be 3 feet long. See 
plate CXIT. - a 

The principal lines on the inſtrument are 
thoſe. commonly known by the name of 
Gunter's line, or line of numbers, which 
are here diſtinguiſhed one from another 


by certain letters, ſet at the end of the 
lines, towards the right hand: thus the 


lines D are each of them one ſingle line 


of numbers, beginning at the end of the 


rule towards the left hand, and from 
thence continued to the other end, The 
lines A, B, and C, are called double 
numbers, each being two lines or ra- 
diuſes of numbers; the line E is called 
triple numbers, being three radiuſes of 
numbers: this triple line is equal in 
length to the double lines, and all to the . 
ſingle line; for all the ſive begin and 
end at the ſame point. On the line A 
are four braſs center · pins, two in each 
radius; one in each of which is mark - 
ed MB. to ſignify that the number yo 
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and is of exceeding great "uſe F 
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1 Example. i 
work in 9 days, in how many days can 
12 men > d 


Set 12 upon A, to 8 upon 


is the antwer. 


12 a; AE 
* 8 >» 4 


T> bs 


quotient. 8 
Let it be required to divide 
24 by 4, the proportion is, as 4:15: 
24: 6. Therefore ſet 4 upon B, to : 
upon A; and then N 24 upon B. is 
6 uon A. which is e quotient ſought. 


Problem IV, Three numbers being given, 


to find a feurth in direct propbriion. 


Rule. Set the firſt number given upon B, 


to the ſecond upon A, and then againſt 


the third number given upon B, is the. 
fourth number ſought upon A. 


Example. If 8 quarters' of malt will 
make 20 barrels of ſmall] beer, how ma- 
ny barrels of ſuch beer will 22 quarters 


make? | 150 ; 
Set 8 upon B, to 20 upon A; and then 
againſt 22 upon B, is 55 upon A; and 


ſo many barrels will 22 quarters make. 
Probtem V. To three numbers given, to 


- find a fourth in an inverſed proportion. 


Rule. Set the third number upon A, to 


- the firſt (being of the ſame denomination) - 
upon B; and then againſt the ſecond 
number. upon A, you have the fourth 


upon B. | : 
If 8 men do any piece of 


the ſame work | 
B; then 
againſt 9 upon A, is 6 upon B, which 
For 12 men may do the 
ſame work in 6 days, which 8 men will 
do in 9 days. _. 

Problem VI. Betwixt two numbers given 


to find a mean geometrical proportional, 
Rule. Set one of the numbers given upon 
„C, to tbe ſame number upon D; and 


then againſt the other given upon C, is 
the geometrical mean ſought upon DPD. 


Example. Let the numbers given be 50 


and 52, to find a geometrical mean, &c. 


Set go upon C, to-50 upon D; and then 
againlt 72 upon C, is 60 upon D; ſo 
60 is the geometrical mean betwixt 30 
and 72. Or thus, ſet 72 upon C, to 


72 upon D; and then againſt 5o upon 


C, n 60 upon D, the mean as before. 
To find the ſquare or cube roots of any 
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tient. In diviſion, both of whole num- 
bers and mixed, the proportion is, as the 
Jiviſor is to 1, fo is the dividend to the 


cube roots of any number by inſpeftion 5 
for againſt any number upon C, you 
have the ſquare tobt thereof upon D; 
and Arne number upon E, you have 
the cube root thereof upon D: & e contra. 


The uſe of the rule in meaſuring ſuperficies : 


and firſt of a circle. 


Problem I. The diameter or cireumfe. 


rence of a circle, either being given, to 


find the other. The circumference of 


that circle whoſe diameter is unity, is 


314159265363 but for praQtice, the four 


on the line A, again 


rſt figures are ſufficient; therefore, as 


13.1415: : the diameter of any circle to 


its circumference, By the rule thus, ſet x 
5 3.1475 on B; then 
againſt any diameter on the line A; you 


have the circumference on B: & e contra, 


wy 


= 45 you have theſe { 8231 
Againſt g 3” C circumſe- < 941747 
( + rences 123.663 

as, | 79 


Or contrari- ( 20 1 6.366 
wiſe 22 ˖ 30 1 255 40d 
theſe cir- ) 40 n 

40 i 12.732 
cumferences © 0 , mes 15.915 
Problem II. The diameter of any circle 
being given, to find the area (or any part 
thereof) in inches, or in ale or wine- 
gallons. ' 1. For the whole area in inches. 
The area of a cirele is equal to the pro- 
duct, or rectangle, of half the diameter 
into half the circumference; that is, if 
haif the diameter be multiplied by half 
the circumference, the product will be 
the area: thus, when the diameter is 1, 


* 


_ the circumference is 3.1415, the half of 


which is 1.5707, which es by 
half the diameter (wiz. .5) the produ 


will be the area of that circle, whoſe dia- 


meter is 1, big. . 785398. 


The areas of all circles are in proportion 


one to another, as the ſquares of their 
diameters: therefore, as the ſquare of the 
diameter ef any eirele is to the area of 


that circle, ſo is the ſquare of the dia · 


meter of any other circle to the area 


thereof. Now as the ſquare of 1 is but 


_ the diameter of any .circ 
thereof. 80 785398 is a fixed multi- 


1, it muſt be as 1: 7853988 : ſquare of 
e to the area 


plieator; and if an unit with cyphers be 


number, let the lines C and D for the 
-/ Giſt, and D and E for the ſecond, be 
„ applied to one another, ſo that xo at the 
end of D be even with 10 at the end of 
C and 10 at the end of D be even with * 
70 at-the end of E; the lines in this caſe 
- are like a table, ſhewing the ſquare or 


divided by ,785398, the quotient will be 
1.27324, à fixed diviſor ; and by either 
of theſe numbers may the area of any 
circle be found, either by multiplication 
or diviſion, For if the ſquares of any 

diameter be multiplied or divided by theſe 

numbers, the product or quotient 1 
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carding as the diameter was meaſured in 


| anches, feet, Sc. 


But with more expedition by the rule. 


Set 1 upon the line D, to. 785398 upon 
C. The rule being thus ſet, the lines 


are like a table of circles, areas to all 


on the line D, you have the area thereof 
upon C. Thus if the diameter is 20, 


the area is 314.1593 if it is 25, the area 


is 490.87 inches, And on the contrary 
if the area is 300, the diameter is 19.543 
if 400, the diameter is 242.56 inches. 


The area in inches divided by 282, the 


cubic inches in an ale gallon, or by 231 
for wine -gallons, gives the area for either 
ręſpedively ; or you may uſe any other 
diviſor, according to the meaſure you 
want. But without knowing the inches 


contained in any area, the area in gal- 


lons may be found thus: divide . 78 5398 
by 282, the quotient will be . 00278 51 
ale-gallonsz or by 231, if ſor wine- 
gallons, and it gives .0033999- Theſe 
numbers. are the areas ot circles in ale 
and wine-gallons, whoſe diameters are 


"40 r 


be the area in inches, feet, or yards, ac- 


8 : * : 
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C. Or when the diameter is leſs than the 


diameters: for againſt any diameter up- 


gauge point, or mare than 100, then ſet 
the gaupe-pdint to 1, in the adde upon 
C. Laſtly, io find any part uf the area, ſet 
the gauge-point to.4,.or 4, or any other 
part of 1, then againſt the diameter you 
have the like part of the area. 


From what has been ſaid, it will not be 


difficult to uſe the rule in gauging the 


« 


\ 


1; and are fixed multiplicators for find- 


ing tbe area of all circles in eicher of 


theſe meaiures; for if the ſquare of. the 
diameter of any- circle be multiplied by 
either ot theſe numbers, the product is the 
| gallons reſpectively. 

If you would effect this by diviſion, the 
ſeveral divitors are thus found: multiply 
the diviſor ſor finding the area in inches, 
ix. 1.27324, by 282, or 237, the pro- 
ducts 2.59.05 for ale-gallons, and 294.11 


. for-wine-gallons, are the diviſors ſought. 


And-the iquare of the diameter of any 
circle divided by one of theſe, gives the 
reſpective are. . 

But the area of any circle may be more 


- readily found by the help of fixed num- 


bers, called gauvge-points; and theſe 
numbers are the diameters of thoie circles 
whoſe content, at 1 inch deep, is equal 
to the reſpective gallon to which they be- 


long. They are the ſquare roots of the 


diviſions laſt mentioned, that for A. G. 
18.95, for W. G. 17.15, oa the rule: 


thus, ſet, 18.95 (the gauge-point for 
ale-gallons) upon PD, to x upon C; then 
againſt any diameter upon, 
t 


„you have 
e area upon C. The like for wine- 
gallons, by the proper gauge-point. Note, 


when abe area of any circle is ſought in 
aler gallons, if the diameter be more than 


18.95 and leſs than 100, ſet the gauge 


Point upon D, to 1 ut the beginning of 


„ 
z 


o 
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areas of all right lined figures and when 
the area is found, the ſolidity is eaſily 
obtained, Thus, for example, the dia- 
meter, depth, and content of any cylin- 
drical tun, any two being given, to find 
the third. In this problem are three que- 


ſtions, all reſolved at once ſetting the 


rules 1. By the depth and content to find 
the diameter, Example. Suppoſe the 


depth 40 inches, and the content 189 
ale gallons, what is the diameter; 
Set 40, the depth, upon C, to the gauge 


point upon D; then againſt 1800, the 
content, upon C, is 127.1 inches, the 
diameter ſought. 1 

2. By the diameter and content, to find 
the depth, without moving the rule: ſay 
As 127.1, the diameter, © © 
is to 1800, the content; . JC 
ſo is the gauge · point to upon p 
40, the depth, + C 


3. By the depih and diameter, to find the 


content, the rule ſtanding as before: ſay, 
As the gauge point 


is to 40, the depth, 


. i 
ſo is 127.1, the diameter, OE | 
to 4800, the content, | . 
Note, as a circle is the baſe of a cy- 


linder, ſo a iriangle, quadrangle, or 
any other plane ſuperficies, may repre- 


ſent the baſe of a priſm ; for if there be 
lanes erefted perpendicularly upon the 


cies, they will generate a ſolid, which 


may be called a priſm; and the content 


of any ſuch ſolid is found by multiplying 


\ 


the area of the baſe by the altitude, 


diſtance from one baſe to anather. 


. The uſe of the rule in GAUGING of malt. 
The duty upon malt is charged upon the 


| buſhel, and ſo proportionably for greater 


or leſſer quantities. The buſhel here in- 
_ tended is the Wincheſter-buſhel, which 
contains 2150444 ſolid inches, but 2150 


will be near enough for practice. 


If the area in inches, of any plane fi- 
gure, be divided by 2150, the quotient 
ſhews the buſhels and parts of a buſhel, 


vVvrhich ſuch a figure or veſſel contains at 
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lur parallelogram, the length is 42 inches, 


and the breadth 48 inches, what is the 


area, at 1- inch deep? Anſw. 1.607, 


that is, 1 byſhel and .607 thouſand parts 


of a buſhel, For 72 multiplied” by 48, 


* 


is 3456; and this divided by 2150, gives 


1.60%. But the area, of any figure may 
be more readily found by the lines A and 


B, upon the rule: thus, as 2150 upon 


A, is to one of the ſides upon B; ſo is 
the other ſide upon A, to the area upon 
B: ſo in the example above, ſet 2150 
upon A, to 72 upon B; then againſt 
48 upon A, is 1.607 upon B, Or ſet 


_ . 2150 upon A, to 48 upon B then againſt 


72 upon A, is 1.607 upon B. 

The area thus found, being multiplied 
by the mean depth in inches, gives the 
content of ſuch a ciſtern at that depth 


and ſo for any quantity of malt upon 


the floor; but care muſt be taken in 
Finding the mean depth of any quan- 


_ ample. 


; I 


J, 


6 4 
depth. On this line always find the 


depth of the ciſtern, couch, or floor; 


then ſay, as the depth upon the line MD, 
is to the length or breadth upon B, ſo is 
the length or breadth upon A, to the 
content in malt-buſhels upon B. Ex- 
Admit a floor whoſe length is 
160, breadth 132, and depth 8. 1 inches, 
what is the content in malt-buſhels ? 
Operation by the rule. 94. 

Set the depth 8. 1 on MD, to the length 


160 on the line B; then againſt the 
breadth 132 upon A, you have 79.5 


upon B, the content in malt-buſhels. 


Thus, h * 
M D. B. n a B. 3 
as 8. 1: 160 :: 132 : 79.5 
Depth. Length. Breadth, Content, 
Or thus | 


MD „ „ 
: 132 : 1 160 1 79.5 
Depth. Breadth. Length. Content. 


"tity of malt, either in the ciftern or GAULTHERIA, in botany, a owe of 


upon the floor, by reaſon of the un- 


evenneſs. of the ſurface of the malt, and 
of the bottom of the ciſtern or floor upon 
which it was laid; in order to- which, 
take the depth in 6, 8, or 1o places; 
and add a]l theſe depths together, and 


divide the ſum by the number of places 


in which the depths are taken, the quo - 


tient will be the mean depth required 2 


Barley is ſometimes ſteeped in round 


veſſels, aod the area of a circle in bu- 


the decandria monogynia claſs of plants: 
the calyx' is a double permanent perian- 
thium: the corolla conſiſts of a ſingle 
bell-ſhaped quinquefid petal ; the fruit is 
a roundiſh, obtuſe, five cornered, de- 
preſſed capſule, compoſed of five valves, 
and contathing five cells: the ſeeds ate 
numerous, offeous, and angular. 


GAUNT-BB8LLIED, in the manege, is 


ſaid of a horſe whoſe belly ſhrinks up to- 
wards his flanks. 


ſhels is thus ſound: take the diameter in GAUNTLET, or GANTLET, See the 


inches, and let the ſquare thereof be 


article GANTLET:. . 


' multiplied by .oo003653, or divided by GAVOTTA, or GavorrTe, is a kind of 


the area ſought. _ 


2737-47, the product or quotient will be 


Example. Suppoſe the diameter of any 
| el be 60 inches, this ſquared is 3600, 


and this multiplied by ,0003653, or di- 


vided by-2737.47, gives 1,315, the area 


required, | 
But for any round veſſel, the rule mo 


the area in buſhels by inſpection, by help 


of a certain number called the gau 
point, which in this caſe is 52.32 (being 
the diameter of a circle, whoſe area 1s 
21 50, the ſolid inches in a buſhel), Thus 
in the example above, the diameter was 


dance, the air of which has two briſk and 
lively ſtrains in common time, each of 


which ſtrains. are played twice over, 


the firſt has uſually four or eight bars, 
and the ſecond contains eight, twelve, or 
more. The firſt begins with a minim, 
or two crotchets, or notes of equal va- 


lue, and the hand rifing z and ends with 
the, fall of the hand upon the dominant 


or mediant of the mode, but never upon 


the ſinal, unleſs it he a rondeau: and the 


laſt begins with the riſe of the hand, 'and 


ends with the fall upon the final of the 


mode, 


dio inches, therefore ſet the gauge : point Tempi di GAVOTTA is when only the time 


(ix. 52.32) vpon D, to 1 upon C; 


or movement of a gavotte is imitated, 


- then againſt 60 upon D, is 1.315, the without any regard to the "meaſure, or 


area upon C. And the rule being thus 
fet againſt any diameter upon D, you 


have the area upon C. 


Bot a ciſtern, couch, or floor. gau 


be more ſpeedily and expeditiouſiy caſt 
up dy the line M Dy fig 


* 


number of bars or ſtrains. 


"Littleairs are often found in ſonatas, which 


have this phraſe to regulate ther motions. 


may GAURA, in botany; a genus of the oc- 
di tandria- monogy 
nify ing malt of which con 


ia claſs, the corolla 
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| the fruit is an oval, four cornered. cap- 
ſule, containing a ſingle oblong, angu- 
lar ſeed, N | A 23 7 . 


GAURQS, in matters of religion, an antient 


ſe& of the magicians in Perſia, They 
have # ſuburb at Iſpahan, which is call- 
ed Gaurabad,: or the town of the gaurs, 
where they are employed only in themean- 
eſt and vileſt ey hut they chiefly 
abound in Kerman, the barreneſt pro- 
vince in all Perſia, where the mahometans 
ſuffer them to live: with ſome freedom, 
and in the full exerciſe of their religion, 
Some ages ago many of them fled into 


India where their poſterity remain to this 


day. | If 
They are a poor harmleſs ſort of people, 
zealous in their ſuperſtition, rigorous in 
their morals, and exact in their dealings: 
they profeſs the worſhip of one God alone, 
the belief of a reſurrection, and a future 
judgment, and utterly deteſt all idolatry, 


though the mahometans believe them to 


be the moſt guilty of it, It is true, they 
perform their. worſhip before fire, for 
, which they have an extraordinary venera- 
tion, as believing it to be the moſt perfect 


emblem of the deity. They have the 


ſame veneration for Zoroaſter that the 
| Jews have for Moſes, eſteeming him a 

prophet ſent from God. TE 
GAWSE, or Gawzz, in commerce, a ve- 


ry light, thin, open kind of ſtuff, made 


of ſilk, and ſometimes of thread; there 


are alſo figured gawzes, and ſome with 


gold or ſilver flowers on a ſilk ground. 


GAZE-HounD, cr GasT-HOUND,' one 


that makes more uſe of his fight than of 
his noſe. Such dogs are much uſed in 
the north of England: they are fitter in 
an open champain country, than in buſhy 
and woody places. If at any time a well- 
taught gaze-hound takes-a wrong way, 
he will return upon a fignal and begin 
the chaſe-afreſhy He is alſo excellent at 
ſpying out the falteſt of a herd, and hav- 
ing ſeparated it from the reſt, will never 
give over the purſuit till he has worried 
it to death. — N SPY . 
GAZELLA, in zoology, the name of ſe- 
veral ſpecies of goatz as, x. The african 
zella, called- alſo antelope and dorcas 
ybica, the horns of which are cylindric 
and half way arched... 2. The indian 
zella, or antelope, with very long, cy- 
indric, and ſtraight horns, annulated at 
the baſe. 3. Another ſpecies of african 
zella, with cylindric, arched, and per- 
— annulated horns. This laſt is a 


ſmall, but very beautiful ſpecier, and 
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R reer, : 
greatly reſembles the common deer in 
ſhape: the horns, which ariſe from the 
middle of the forehead, are of a beauti- 
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ful black colour, and annulated all the 


| way from the baſe to the very tips. See | 


a figure of it in plate CXIII. fig. 1. 
GAZETTE, a news-paper, or 
count of the tranſactions of all the coun- 


tries in the known world, in a looſe ſheet - 


or half ſheet... This name is with us con- 


« fined to that paper of news publiſhed by 


authority. 


The word is derived from gazetta, 4 0 | 


inted ac» _ 


netian coin, which was the uſual price of 


the firſt news- paper printed there, and 


which was afterwards given to the paper 


itſelf. | 
GAZONS, in fortification, pieces of freſh 
earth, covered with graſs, and cut in form 


of a wedge, about a foot long and half a 


foot thick, to line the outſides of works 
made of. earth, as ramparts, parapets, 
Sc. The firſt bed of gazons is fixed 
with pegs of wood ; the ſecond bed ſhould 
bz ſo laid as to bind the former, by being 
placed over its joints; and ſo continued 
till the works are finiſhed, - Betwixt theſe 
beds it is uſual to ſow all ſorts of binding 


herbs, in order to ſtrengthen the rampart. 
EAR, in the ſea- | 


GEAR, or About your 


language, a word of command to work 


on all hands, H | | 
GEERS, or CHains, in country-affairs, 


the trappings and other harneſs belong- 


ing to draught-horſes or oxen. 
GEESE, in ornithology. See GOOSE. 


GEHENNA, a term mentioned in ſeveral 
parts of ſcripture, which our engliſn 


tranſlators have rendered hell. See HELL. 
GELZOPACHIA, in natural hiſtory, a 


claſs of mineral inflammable fluids, of a. - 


thicker conſiſtence, and opake ; ſuch is 
piſſaſphaltum. See Piss As rHAL TUN. 
GEL Z£OSPILA, another claſs of inflam- 


mable mineral fluids, of a thinner con- 
. fiſtence, and pellucid: ſuch is naphtha. 


See the article NAPHTHA: . 
GELA TINOUS, in pharmacy and medi- 


cine, any thing approaching to the glu- 


tinous conſiſtence of a gelatina, or jelly. 


GELD, in our old cuſtoms, a faxon word 


ſignifying money, or tribute: alſo a com- = 


penſation for ſome crime committed, See 
the article GiLD. 5 5 
Hence wergeld, in our ancient laws, was 


uſed for the value of a man flain; and 


 orfpeld, of a beaſt. See ORFGELD. 
Foot- 


Food-GELD, See WOOD-GELD. + 8 


ELD. See the article FOOT-GELD. | 
Horn- GELD. See the article HORN-GELD,. 
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phen, is a province of the united Ne- 
therlands, bounded by the Zuider- ſea and 
Overyſſel on the north, by Weſtphalia on 


the eaſt, by Brabant on the ſouth, and 


by the province of Utrecht on the weſt. - 


GELDER Ros E, the name by which ſome 


8 


call the opulus, or water-elder. 
ELDING, the operation of.caltrating any 
animal, particularly horſes. ran 
This operation conſiſts in cutting out the 


teſticles; in performing which, three 


things are to be obſerved; firſt, regard is 
to be had to their age; next, to the ſea- 


- fon of the year; and, laſtly, to the ſtate 
af the moon, For the firlt, if the opera- 


tion is to be performed on a colt; he 


may he gelded at nine or at fifteen days 
old, if the teſticles be come down, in re- 


ard the ſooner he is gelt the better it will 


if proper care be taken in the cure, As 
for the ſecond, the - beſt time is about 
April or May, or elſe about the hatter 
end of September. And for the third, 
the wane of the moon is the fitteſt time 
for performing this operation. 

The manner of gelding. is as follows: 
the beaſt being caſt down on ſome ſoft 


place, the operator takes the ſtones be- 


tween his foremoſt and his great finger, 
and ſlitting the cod, preſſes the ſtones 
forth; then taking a pair of nippers, 


made very ſmooth, either of ſteel; box, 


or braſil- wood, he claps the ſtrings of the 


ſtones between them, very near to where 


the ſtones are ſet on, and preſſes them fo 
hard, that there may be no flux of the 


© blood; then, with a thin, drawing caute- 
rizing won, made red-hot, ſears away 


the ſtone. | 

This done, he takes a bard plaſter made 
of roſin, wax, and waſhed turpentine, 
well diſſolved together, and melts it on 


| the head of the (tringsz that being done, 


he ſears them, and melts' more of the 


ſalve, till ſuch time as he has laid a good 
\thickneſs of it upon the firings. 


This being done to one ſtone, the nip 
are looſened, and the like is done to the 


other; and the two ſlits of the cod are 


then filled with white ſalt, and the outſide 


of the cod is anointed with hogs-greaſe ; 


and thus they let him riſe, and keep him 


in a warm ſtable, without tying him up. 
It he ſwells much in his cods or ſheath, 


they chaſe him up and down; and make 8 : 
bim trot an hour in a day, and he ſoon GEM, gemma, in natural hiſtory, a com-. 


tecovers. : 


[ 1410 ] 
GELDERLAND, comprehending Zut- 
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The manner of gelding a hog is 8 fol. 


lows : the operator, atter having made 


two croſs ſl:ts, or inciſions, on the mid(t 
of the tones, preſſes them out, and an- 
oints the fore with tar. But another 


more genera] method, yet ſomewhat more 
dangerous, if not well done, is firſt to 


cut the ſtone on the top, and after having 


drawn that one forth, the operator puts 


in his finger at the ſame flit, and, with 


a lancet, cu's the ſkin between the two 


ſtores, and by that lit preſſes out the 
other (tone. They having cleanſed out 
the blood, he anoints the part with freſh 


_ greaſe: and thus there is but one inciſion 


made in the cod. Boar-pigs ought to be 
gelt about bx months old; yet they are 


commonly gelded about three weeks or a 
month old. | 


GELDING of @ lamb may he performed 
for hig growth, ſhape, and courage; | 


though a horſe may be gelt at any age, 


from the age of three days to three weeks 
or more, in the following manner : one 
is to hold the lamb between his legs, or 
in his lap, and tuin him on his back, 
holding his fore · feet upright together (but 
if any black ſpots are ſeen in his flank, 
he muſt not be cut at all), then the cutter 


holding the tip of the cad in his left hand, 


cuts the lap of it an inch quite away 
which done, he, with the foremoſt fin- 
gers and thumbs of both hands, ſhould 
ſoftly flip down the cod over the ſtones, 


to the belly, and with his teeth, holding 


the left ſtone in his mouth, he draws it 
ſoftly out the length of the firing ; after 
which he is to draw out the other ſtore 
in the ſame manner;- then he ſpits in the 
cod, and anoints the lamb's flanks with 


| freſh greaſe, and ſo lets him go, and 


keeps ſtirring him up and down for two 
or three hours, | 


GELDERS, a city of Gelderland, ſituat- 


ed twenty-three miles ſouth of Nime- 
guen: eaſt longit. 6* 8 and north lat. 

1 35" - E\ | : 
This city, with the territory about it, 
was yielded to the king of Piuſſia, by the 
treaty of Utrecht. | 


GELENHAUSEN, an imperial city of 


Germany, governed by its own mag]- 
ſtrates z it is ſituated nine miles north of 


Hanau: eaſt longit, 8 50, and nortb 


lat. 50% 


GELOSCOPY, 2 kind of divination drawn 


from laughter ; or a method of know- 
ing the qualities and character of a per- 
ſon, acquired from the conſideration of 
his laughter. - 


for. all precious ſtones, of 
mon name for Precious 1 which 
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and ſemipelly 

Tue bodies | 
lucid gems are bright, elegant, and beau- 
tiful foſſils, naturally and eſſentia 
compound, ever found in ſmall detached 
maſſes, extremely hard, pellucid, and of 
great luſtie ; compoſed of a very firm 


and pure matter, without any admixture 


of earthy ſubſt ince, giving fire with ſee}, 
not fermenting/ with acid menſtruums, 
and very difticultly calcinable in the 


fire. Of this claſs there are two genera, 


The bodies compoſing the claſs of ſemi- 


the chroſtaſima, and the chroaſtaces. See 
CHROSTASIMA and CHROASTACES.. 


pellueid gems, are ſtones naturally and 
eſſentially compound, not inflammable 
nor ſolubie in water, found in detached 
maſſes, and compoſed of cryſtalline mat- 
ter, debaſed by earth; however, they are 
but Niehtly Jebaſed, and are of great 
heauty and brightneſs, of a moderate 
degree of tranſparency, and are uſually 
found in ſmal]l maſſes, © 


4 


Of this claſs there are two, orders; the 
firſt of which conſiſts of the ſemĩpellucid 


gems, of but two variegations, and fre- 


quently of one plain, ſimple colour; tho? 
ſometimes veined: this order contains 
four genera, viz. the ſardæ, the chalce- 
donies, the hydrophanæ, and the pram- 
nion. See the articles Sa RDA, CHAL- 
CEDONY, HYDROPHANZ&, and PRAM- 
NION, r 
The ſecond order of ſemipellucid geme, 
conſiſting öf thoſe remarkable for their 
veins, zones, and variegations, contains 
alſo four genera, viz, the achatæ, the 
onyches, the fardonyches, and the camez, 
See the articles ACHATES, ONYX, SAR- 
DONYX, and CaMEA., Wits : 
Many authors, not only among the an- 
tients but the moderns, are full of the 


virtues and medicinal properties of pre- 


cious ſtopes; but their reputation, in this 
reſpedt, is now not a little fallen. Vet as 


the fragments of ſuch ſtones are ſtill pre- 


ſerved by the phyſicians in ſome of the 
moſt celebrated compoſitions, as there 
are certain chemical preparations made of 
them, as ſeveral perſons of the great- 
eſt candour and experience have related 
many conſiderable effects of certain gems, 
on their own particular obſervations, 
and, laſtly, as it is no way improbable 
that ſome of the ſofter ſtones may have 
ſome conſiderable operations on the hu- 
man body, it might be imprudent indiſ- 


criminately to exclude from them any 


empoſing the claſs of pel- 


# 


1 GEN 


"A which there are two claſſes, the pel uaid 


medicingl virtve at all. When much the 


greater part of their traditionaty quali- 


ties are ſet aſide as fabulous, there will 


remain ſome on as real and well war- 
ranted a footing, as many of our other 
„ ö on ee ER 

On ſuch conſiderations the excellent Mr. 
Boyle was induced to give us that extra- 
oi diary piece of the origin nd virtues. 


of gems, the purport whereof is to ſhew, 


that ſuch ſtones were originally ina fluid 


ſtate, or are. made up of ſuch ſubſtag- 
ces as were formerly fluid; and that 


many of their, general virtues are pro- 
bably derived from the mixture of me- 
talline and other mineral ſubſtances, 
uſually incorporated with them; while 
the great variety and the, particular effi- 
cacy of their virtues, ariſe from ſome 


happy concurrent ſubſtances of that com- 
mixture, . g. the peculiar nature of the 


impregnating liquor, the proportion 


* 


wherein it is mixed with the peiteſcent 


juice, and the like. | 

To ſupport this hypotheſis of the virtues 
of gems, he ſhews, that ſeveral of them 
are not ſimple concretions of any petre- 


ſcent liquors, but conſiſt alſo of other ad- 
ventitious parts, which h- argues from the 


ſeparableneſs of ſuch ſubſtances in ſome 


ſtones, the ſpecific gravity in others, and 
the different tinctures to be met with in 


gems of the ſame ſpecies,” There may, 


therefore, be in ſome, gems numbeileſs 


- adventitions corpuſcles ; and there is rea- 


ſon to think, that ſome of theſe corpuſcles 


» » 


and medicinal virtues. 85 


The ſtreſs of what is objeded to them is 


4 " 


this: the mineral ſubſtances they contain 


may be endued with ſeveral properties 


are ſo cloſely locked up, that they can 
communicate nothing to the body, and 


ſo can have no medic 
being unconquerable. by ſ 
as that of the ſtomach, and other parts 
of the body. | We 


"This objection might be plauſible enough 
to prevent the a ribigg any medicinal 
viriues to them, à priori, but can con- 
clude nothing againſt what is warranted 
by fo many fads and obſervations, eſpe- 


cially. when there ate ſeyeral particu ars 
that obviate this objection. For a vi- 
orous loadflone, though frequently 
arder than many gems, is known. to 


emit copious effluvia; and Here are 
many which have been found to have a 
manifeſt and inconvenient operation on 

the body, by being wore in the pocket, 


or lons held in the hand. bi | 


jy operation; 
ſo ſmall a heat, 


cede 3 


all the veſſels in which the 


ter t 
to a perigRt fineneſs on a porphyry, and 


* * 
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% Boyle, is of prime uſe in diſcerni 
_ © genuine gems from counterfeits, whi 

6 but too often paſs for true, to the 
« prejudice of phyficians and their pa- 
4 tients, and the loſs of lapidaries: for 
« ag there are, perhaps, no qualities of 
© bodies more eſſential than their pon- 
© detoſity, ſo there is ſcarce any where- 
c in impoſtures find more difficulty to 
<6 make a notable alteration without be- 
„ ing diſcovered.” See the axticle Hy- 
DROSTATICAL BALLANCE, ; 


| Imitation or counterfeiting of GzMs in glaſs. 


The art of imitating gems in glaſs, is 
too conſiderable to be paſſed without no- 
tice ; ſome of the leading compoſitions 
therein, we ſhall briefly mention upon 
the authority of Neri, See GLass. 


Theſe gems are made of paſtes, and are 


no way inferior to the native ſtones, when 
carefully made and well poliſhed, in 
brightneſs or tranſparency, but want their 
hardneſs. See the article PASTE, 
The general rules to be obſerved in 
making the paltes, are theſe. 1. That 
are made be 
firmly luted, and the lute left to dry be- 
fore they are put into the fire. 2. That 
ſuch veſſels be choſen. for the work, as 
will bear the fire well, . 3. That the pow- 
- ders be prepared on a porphyry-ſtone, not 
in a metal mortar, which would commu- 
nicate a tinge to them, 4. That the 
juſt proportion in the quantity of the ſe- 
veral ingredients be nicely obſerved. 5. 
That the materials be all well mixed, 
and if not ſufficiently baked the firſt time, 
to be committed to the fire again, with- 
out breaking the pot: for if this be not 
_ obſerved, they will be full of bliſters and 
air-bladders. 6. That a ſmall vacuity 
| he always left at the top of the pot, to 
give room to the ſwelling of, the in- 
© gredients, "WF 

To make paſte of extreme hardneſs, and 
capable of all the colours of the gems, 
with great luſtre and beauty. Take of 
prepared cryſtal, ten pounds; ſalt of pol - 
verine, ſix pounds ; ſulphur of lead, two 
Pounds; mix all theſe well together into 
à fine powder; make the whole with 
common water into a hard paſte; and 
make this paſte into ſmall cakes of about 


three ounces weight each, with a hole 


' made in their middle ; dry. them in the 
| fun, and afterwards calcine them in the 
ſtraighteſt part of a potter's furnace. Af- 

Ee; powder them, and levigate them 


-*the who 


from gold, and one not muc 


thing 
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v caſt 


nace to purity for three 
e into 


water, an | re- 
turn it into the furnace, Where let it 
ſtand fifteen days, in which time all foul- 
neſs and bliſters will diſappear, and the 
paſte will greatly reſemble the natural 


jewels. To give this the colour of the 
"emerald, add to it braſs thrice calcined ; 
for a ſea-green, braſs ſimply calcined to 


a redneſs; for a ſapphire, add zaffer, 
with manganeſe ; and f 


$ imitated. in this by the ſame way of 
working as the making of coloured glaſ- 


much approach to the natural gems, 


The colour of all the counterfeit gems 

made of the ſeveral paſtes, may be made 
deeper or lighter, according to the work 
for which the ſtones are deſigned; and it 
is a neceſſary general rule, that ſmall 


ſtones for rings, Cc. require a deeper co- 
Jour, and large ones, a paler : beſides the 


_ colaurs made from manganeſe, verdi- 
greaſe, and zaffer, which are the ingre- 


dients commonly uſed, there are other 


very fine ones which care and ſkill may 


repare. Very fine red ma 


be made 
inferior to 


that from iron ; a very fine green from 


* 


braſs or copper; a ſxy- colour from 
ſilver; and a much finer one, from tlie 


granates of Bohemia. 


GEMARA, in jewiſh antiquity, a collec- 


tion of deciſions and. determinations on 


pleted. 


the law, wrote after the Miſna was com- 


It was called gemara, or perfection, be- 


cauſe it was conſidered as ſo perfect an 
explication of the law, that after it no 
farther additions could be made, or any 
| more . deſired, _ It is otherwile 
called the talmud, See TALMUD. 


- 


GEMATRIA, or GEMATRIE, in jewiſh 


antiquity. See the article CABBALA. 


GEMBLOURS, a town of the auſtrian 


Netherlands, in the province of Brabant, 


" ſituated on the river Orne, ten miles 
. north-weſt of Namur: eaſt long. 4* 30', 


and north lat, 50% 40. 


GEMELLUS, in anatomy, the name of 


two muſcles, both of which are ſmall, 


flat and narrow, and fituated almoſt tranſ- 


verſely one above the other, between the 


tuberoſity of the iſchium and the great 


trochanter, immediately below the pyri 
Formis, and parted by the tendon of the 
obturator internus. 


The. ſuperior and ſmalleſt _ . 
F : jt ; ; X 


e 
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„ The bydroftatical balance, ſays Nr. ſet this powder in pots " A Habt. fur. 


for a topaz, man- 
' ganeſe and tartar. All —_— are 


ſes ; and this is ſo hard, that they very 
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* * ſited. to the lower part of the ſpine f Maine: es long. 99.45, and north lat, 3 
4 the iſchin a to the ſuperior part of the 802? FCC TT RE The lp Ret 3 b 
t _ "(mll-iſchiate notch, and is cotifinned GENA, the cuRRE, in anatomy, that pa "1 
4 uncler ide acetabulum Where it is bent of the face between the noſe and the gars, 2 
t - downwards, | The joferior and largeſt See the article Fack, SC. A 
a gemellus, is fixed to the ſuperior and Genz qtiabraTvus. 2 "oY 
- -back part of the:tuberolity of the iſchium, GENAP, a town of Brabant, ſituated on th 3 
} un upwards towards the other river Dyle, 14 miles ſouth · eaſt of Bruſſels, | 
e Tine, together with it forms a'ſort of ir- GENDARMES, or GVS p'akwgs, in 
3 ' reghlar ſeoffcircle. tte french armies, a denomination given 
0 GEMINATED coLvMN., See the article to a ſelect body of horſe, on account of 
„ rar | their "ſucceeding the antient gendarmes, 
”., GEMINI, the Twins, in aſtronomy, one who were thus called from their being 
K of the twelve figns of the zodiac, the completely eloathed in armour. W 
f . third in order, beginning with aries. See The king's body guards, the light horſe 
— - the articles 810 and ZODIAC, of the royal houſe, and the muſqueteers,, © 
A This conſtellation, according to different are at preſent reputed td belong to the © | 
authors, contains from 24 to 89 ſtars, It  gendarmerie, Io * ED 
s is reprefented by the figure of two twin- The grand gendarines are a troop com- 
e children, looking each other affection · ed of about 250 gentlemen, who guard 
k ately in the face, and ſuppoſed to be the king's perſon. The king himſelf is 
it Caſtor and Pollun. ©... their captain, and one of the prime peers _ 
ll GEMMA, gem, in natural hiftory, Sees their eaptain- lieutenant, who has under 
2 the article G WMW. him two lieutenants, three enſigns, three 
1 Sal Gu, is the pureſt and fineſt foſſile idons, and other officers, There are 
i- ſalt, and an extremely bright and beau - eſides theſe, gendarmes of the queen, 
A tiful foſſil. It is conſiderably hard and the dauphin, &c, q alt 6 NEED 
er firm, and at leaſt as pellucid as rock GENDER, genus, among grammarians, a 
y cryſtal; but is frequently coloured diviſion of nouns, or names, to diſtinguifh 
le throughout with a milky-white, which the two ſexes. See NOUN and SEX. | 
to takes off greatly from. its luſtrez and as This was the original intention of gen- 
m _ cryſtal js liable to be tinged with red, der but, afierwards, other words which 
= green and yellow; fo as to reſemble had no proper relation, either to the one 
ie rubies, ſapphires, emeralds, and topazes, ſex or the other, had genders aſſigned 
| ſo this ſalt is ſometimes tinged with them, rather out of caprice than reaſon 3 
* theſe ſeveral colours; but rarely pre- Which is at length eſtabliſhed by euſtom, 
as ſerves the tranſparency of eryſtal under Hence genders vary according to the 
n- the ſame circumſtances, See the article + languages; or even according tothe words 
SALT. „ 7188; 4 K introduted from one language into ang- 
— GEMONIZE scALæ, in roman antiquity, ther. Thus arbor, in latin, is feminine z 
0 a place for executing criminals, not un- but arbre, in french is maſculine: apd 
no like Tyburn with us, It was, fituated dens, in latin, is maſculine ; but dent, in 
ny on the Aventine mcunt, or tenth, region french, is feminine. Nay, a gender has 
ile of the city; and was, according to ſome, ſometimes changed in the ſame language, 
; a place iraiſed on ſeveral fteps, from according to time and occafion, Thus 
iſh whence they precipitated the criminals. alvut, according to Priſcian, was an- 
| But others will have it to have beena tiently malculine, but afterwards became 
an kind of dungeon, to which they deſcended feminine; and nawiry, was antiently ſe- 
* ee „ 3 minine in french, but is now maſculine, - 
05 GEMUND, a town of Germany, in the In engliſh we have no genders; indeed 
» 


circle of Weſtphalia, and dukedom of 
Juliers, Gtuated on the river Roer: eaſt 
long. 6 25, and north lat. 30% 34. 


dle of Swabia, and county of Rechſberg, 
+ ſituated on the river Rems: eaſt 
9®. 40“, and north lat. 48% 45. + 


; "IF. 


cle of 
Vor, H. 
N 


Franconia, ſituated on the river 


GU UND, a town of Germany, in the cir- 


t long. 
GEMUND, a town of Germany, in the er- 


ve expreſs the difference of ſex by differs - 
ent words ; as boar, fow z-boy, girl, Kc. 
We have alſo twenty-four feminines diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the males by varying 
the termination of the female into eſs 3.29 
ator, adlreſs z prince, princeſs; heir, 
heireſs, c. and we have a few words in 
which the feminine is diſtinguiſed from 
the maſculines by the termination ix, 
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executor, EXecutrix 5 admidiftrator, ad- GENERAL OFFICERS; in the army, , See 


miniſtratrix, Cc. which is all our lan: 


the article OFFICER, | | 


guage knows of any thing like gen- GENBRAL TER WS, among togicians, thoſe 


The eaftern languages as well as the 


vulzar languages of the weſt, have only 
two genders, the maſculine and the fe- 


minine. The grerk and latin have be- 


fides, the neuter, common, and doubtful . 


gender, This laſt indeed is not com- 
mon, for it properly belongs only to the 
names of ſome animals, which are pro- 
miſcuouſly joined both to maſculine and 
ſeminine adje gives, to expreſs their male 
or female, as bos, canis, lus, &c. 


for either ; including both the kinds un- 
der one ſingle gender and termination: 
thus vulpes, a fox, tho' it ſignifies ei- 
ther the male or female, is really of the 
feminine gender, in latin. And ſo cuſ-' 


tocliæ, watchmen or centinels, are really . 


feminine, tho' they ſignify men. This 
is common to all languages that have 
them. The latin and greek, in the neu- 
ter gender,. do not regard them, having 
no relation to the male or female ſex, but 
- what fancy gives them, and the termi- 
nation of certain words. | 

The oriental languages frequently ne- 
glect the uſe of genders; and the perſian 


| 9 — has none at all, which is no dif- © 


advantage; the diſtinction of genders 
| being entirely uſeleſs. 1 


GENEALOGICA ARBOR, or tree of con- 


ſanguinity, ſignifies a genealogy or li- 


neage drawn out under the figure of a 


tree, with its root, ſtock, branches, &c. 


The genealogical degrees are viually re- 


preſented in circles, ranged over, under, 
and aſide each other. This the Greeks 
+ called ſtemmata, a word ſignifying crown, 
gwland, or the like. 
GENEALOGY, i, an enumera- 
tion of a ſeries of anceſtors; or a ſum- 
mary account of the relations and allian- 
ces of a perſon or family, both in the 
direct and collateral line. 


GENE P, a town in the dutchy of Cleeve, 


in Germany, ſituated on the Nierſe and 
Maeſe, ten miles weft of Cleve : eaſt 
long. 5% 307%, and north lat. 81 40% 

GENERAL, an appellation given to what- 
ever belongs to a whole genus. See the 


article GENUS, : 


Thus we ſay, general geography; diet, 
council, ayerment, iſſue. Fc. See the 
- articies GEOGRAPHY, Dir, Ec. 

J BR, 7 
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| They 
have alſo the epiccene gender, which is not 
a different one, but ſerves promiſcuouſly 


which are made the ſigns of general ideas. 
See IDEA and ABSTRACTION, ' 
All _— that exiſt, Mr. Locke ob- 
ſerves, being pal ticulars, it might be 
expected that words fheuld be To too 
in the ir ſignification: but we find it quite 
contrary ; for moſt of the words that 
make all languages are general terms. 
This 1s the effect of realon and neceſ- 
„ ETSY 5 
Firſt, It is impoſſible that every partiru · 
lar thing ſhould fave a diflin& name, be- 
ca uſe it is impoſſible to have diſtinct ideas 
of every particular thing ; to retain its 
name, with its peculiar appropriation to 
that idea. : 2 8 
Secondly, It would be uſcleſs, unleſs all 
could be fuppoſed to have theſe ſame 
ideas in their minds. For names ap- 
plied to particular things, whereof I 
alone have the ideas in my mind, could 
not be ſignificant or intelligible to ano- 
ther, who is not acquainted with all thoſe 
particular things which had fallen under 
my notice. K 
Tbirdly, It would be of no great uſe for 
the improvement of knowledge: which, 
tho' founded in particular things, enlarges 
itſelf by general views, to which things 
reduced into ſorts under general names, 
are properly ſubſervient. 9 
In things where we have occaſion to con- 
fider and diſcourſe of individuals and par- 
ticulars, we uſe proper names: as in 
perſons, countries, cities, rivers, moun- 
tains, Sc. Thus we ſee that jockeys 
have particular names for their horſes, 
becauſe they often have occaſion to men- 
tion this or that particular horſe, when 
. be is out of fight. | 
Aſterwards, obſerving'that a great many 
things reſembling each other in ſhape, and 
other qualities, we frame a general idea 
that takes in only the qualities in which 
thoſe many particulars agree; and to this 
idea we give the name man, for' exam- 
- ple; in which there is nothing new; that 
which is peculiar to each individual be- 
ing left out, and only what is common 
to all retained. And thus we come to 
base a general idea, and a general name. 
By the ſame method the mind proceeds 
to inore general motions and names, as 
thoſe of hniqal, ſubſtance, being, thing, 
and ſuch univerſal terms as ſtand for any 
ideas whatſoever, 
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As to the lignification' of general worde, geometry, is that by which its mation 
It is evident they do not barely ſignity one produces any other plane or ſolid figure. 
5 n neither do they ſignifyy Thue, a tight. line moved any way 
2 plurality. But they ſiguify a genus, parallel to itlelf, generates a paralleio- | 
kind, or ſort of things. See the article gram; round a point in the ſame plane, 
Gnus. U n with one end faſtened in that point, it 
GeneRAL ef an army, in the art of war, generates a rircle.. © One, entire revo- 
be who commands in chief, See ARMY. lution of a circle, in the ſame plane, 
A general ought to be a man ef great generates the cycloid.; and the revolution 
courage and conduct, to have great ex- of a ſemi - circle round its diameter, ge- 
perience, and to be of good quality. His nerates a - ſphere,, &c: See the articles 

conduct appears in eſtabliſhing his ma- Cxetold, SPHERE, Cc. 
gazines in convenient places ; in examin- GENERATION, gencratio, in phyſiology, - 
ug the country, that he may not engage the act of procreating and producing a 
his troops too far, while he is ignorant thing which before was not; or, accord - 
of the means of bringing them off; in * ing to the ſchoolmen, it is the total 
fſüubſiſting them; and in knowing howto change or. converſion of one body into a 
take the moſt adyantageous poſts, either new one, which retains no marks of its 
for fighting or ſhunning a battle. His former ſlate. Thus, we ſay, fire is ge- 
experience inſpires his army with cpnfi- nerated, when we perceive it to be 
dence, and an aſſurance of victory; and where before there was only wood, or 
his quality, by creating reſpect, augments other fuel: in the ſame manner, a chick _ 
dais avthority: + By his liberality. he gets is ſaid to be generated, when we per- 
intelligence of the ſtrength and deſigns ceive it where before there was only an 
$ of the enemy, and by this means is en- egg; or, the egg is changed into the 
| abled to take the moſt ſucceſsful meaſures, form of a chick. 
A general ought likewiſe to be fond of In generation, there is not properly any 
glory, to have an aver ſion to flattery, to production of new parts z but only a 

render himſelf beloved, and to keep a new modification, or manner of exiſtence, 

rig diſcipline. 8 of the old ones. = SY 
The office of a general is to regulate When almiglity God, ſays Dr. Blair, 
: the march and encampment of the army; created the world, he ſo ordered and diſ- 
ö in the day of battle to chooſe out the moſt poſed of the materies mundi, that every 
advantageous ground; to make the diſ- thing produced from it ſhould: continue 
; poſition of the army; to polt the ar- ſo long as the world ſhould ſtand. Not 
: | tillery ; and where there is occahon, to that.the ſame individual ſpecies. ſhould 
: ſend his orders by his aids de camp. At always remain; for they were in proceſs 
< a ſiege, he is to cauſe the place to be. of time to. periſh; decay, and retprn to 
| inveſted ;/ to order the approaches and the earth from whence the came z but 
8 attacks; to viſit the works, and to ſend that every like ſhould Wa its like, 
out detachments to ſecure his convoys. 

GENERAL of berſe,. and GENERAL of foot, 


* 


every ſpecies produce its own kind, io 
prevent a final deſtruction of the ſpecies, 
are poſts next under the general of the or the neceſſity of a new ereation, For 
A army, and theſe have upon all occafions which end he laid down certain regu- 
ks an abſ»jute authority over all the boiſe Jations, by which each ſpecies was to be 
h and foot in the army. propagated, preſerved, and ſupported, 


2 GENERAL of the artillery, or Maſter Ge- till, in oider and courſe of time, they 

%  NERAL of the ordnance... See the article | were to he removed hence: for without 

* ORDNANCE. | +, that, thoſe, very beings which were cre- 

% GENERAL is alſo uſed for a particular _ ared at fitſt, muſt have continued to a 

1 march, or beat of drum; being the firſt, final diffolution, of all things; which 

1 Which gives notice, commonly in the almighty God of his infinite wiſdom, 

5 morning early, for the infantry to be did not think fit. But that he might fill 

Js in readineſs to mar eg. the more manifeſt his omnipotenge, he 

"a6 | GENERAL is alſo -ujed for the chief of an ſet all the engines of his providence to 
order of monks; or of all the houſes and _ work, by which. one effect was to ro-. 

5 congregations, eſtabliſh-d under the ſame duce another, by means of certain . : 

7 rule. Thus we lay, the general of the or rules, laid down for the propagation 1 

* Franciſcans, Ciſtercians, Sc. muintenance, and ſupport of all czeued _ i 
GENERATING Link, of FIGURE, in N This his divine provide ce 4 1 
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GrNERATION 
Ariſtotle, the males contain the principle, © 


- which atten 


„ 4 $21 \ 28 7 
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called the laws or rules of nature, by 


which it ever operates in its. ordinary 
courſe ; and whatever recedes ſrom that, 
is ſaid to be preternatural, miraculous, 


or monſtrous. 

of animals. According to 
and the females the matter of generation ; 
for tho*' both were ſurniſhed indeed, 


with a ſeminal liquor, yet the ſemen cf 
the males alone was prolikc. The mo- 


derns, on the other hand, as well thoſe 
yo contend for the ſyſlem of generation 

rom eggs, as they who adopt that of 
the animalcules in the male-leed, pre- 
tend that females have no ſuch ſeminal 


liquor at all, and that what was com- 
monly taken for it was ſome other animal 


fluid. 

There are 
the moſt plauſible account 
of the firſt formation of the parts of an 
animal, and the beginning of metion in 


its fluids ; for though both realon' and 


experience conyince us, that all the parts 


df an animal did exiſt before generation ; 
yet how this matter becomes to aſſume ſo 
very different a form, as that of an 


embryo, is by no means agreed on. 


Harvey is of opinion, that all females 
are furniſhe 


with eggs, and that the 


% 


embryoes, or young animals, ate form- 


ed in the ſame manner as a chick in the 


egg of any bird. Generation, accord- 


ing to this celebrated phyſician, is 


effected wholly by means of the uterus, 
dr womb; which conceives the foetus 
by a kind of contagion communicated 
to it by the male-ſeed, much in the ſame 

ay as the load- ſtone communicates 
magnetiſm to iron. This contagion, he 
thinks, acts not only on the uterus, but 


is communicated to the whole body of 


the female, which is altogether prolific ; 


though the uterus, he acknowleges, is 


the only part that is capable of con- 
ceiving the ſcetus, juſt as the brain is alone 
capable of forming ideas and notions, 


 Agreeably to this doctrine of Harvey, 


Steno, and other anatomiſts, have pre- 
tended to diſcover *ceftain eggs in the 
bvaries or tefticles of Women; which 
Mr, Buffon denies to be the caſe, afficm- 
ing, that there are no ſuch eggs to 
be found in the teſticles 6x -ovaries of 
women, | Wars” 49, 


e cannot enter into a detail of the. 
- Feaſonings for and »gainſt the ſyſtem of 


ponents from eggs, and ſhall therefore 


ti, — «fh *-(7 z . 7 


at and many difficulties 


„„ STR fro) eee, 
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only obſerve; that its advocdtes'pretend 


the article FOETUsS, ' 


to have diſcovered eggs in all the females 
on which they made obſervations; that 
the largeſt of thoſe found in women did 
not exceed the bigneſb of à pea; that 
wo are extremely ſmall in young girls 
under fourteen, but that age and com- 
merce with men makes them grow larger ; 
that there are more than twenty ſuch eggs 
in each ovary or teſticle; that they are 
fecundated in the ovavy by the ſpirituous 
and volatile part of the male-ſeed ; that 
they afterwards are detached and fall 
into the ulerus through the fallopian 
tubes; that here the foetus is formed of 

the interval ſubſtance of the egg, and 
the placenta of the exterior part. See 


' 


| Leewenhoek is the author of another 


* 


lyſtem of generation, from animalcules 


in the male ſeed” He tells us, he diſ- 
covered many thouſands! of theſe in a 
drop leſs than a grain of land. They 
are found in the ſemen of all males what- 


ever, but net in that ef females ; and 


are ſo ſmall, that 4;000,000,000 of them 
are not equal to 4 grain of ſand; whoſe 
diameter is but the hundredth part of an 
inch? When any of theſe animalcules 
"wh into an egg, fit to receive it, and 
his falls into the womb through the 
fallopian tubes, the humours which 
diſtil through the veſſels of the womb, 
penetrating the coats of the egp, ſwell 


and dilate it, as the ſap of the earth does 


ſeed thrown into it. The placenta be- 
gins to appear like a little cloud, upon 
one ſide of the external coat of the egg; 
and, at the ſame time, the ſpine of the 
embryo-animaicule is grown ſo big, as 
to become viſible; and a little afterwards, 
the cerebrum and cerebellum appear like 
two bladders ; and the eyes ftand next 
pogeling out of the head; then the 
ting of the heart or punctum aliens, 
is plainly to be ſcen ; and the extremities 
dukover themſelves laſt of alIl. 
Theſe animalcules are of different figures, 
ſome like tadpoles, and others like eels: 
In the ſemen of a man, and in that ct 
a dog, there have been diſcovered two 
different kinds of them, the one ſuppoſed 
to be males, and the other females. 
Some even pretend to have ſeen animal- 
cules diſengage themſelyes from the mem- 
branes that ſurround. them; and that 
they then appeared perfectly like men, with 
legs, arms, &c. like thoks of the human 
body, 
All the 
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that from eggs. They contend, 


tat theſe. avimalcules cannot be looked 


upon as the inhabitants of the ſemen, 
ſince they were of greater extent than 
the liquor itſelf, not to mention that no 
ſuch animals are found in any other li- 


quors of the body; and ſince females 
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„ | e from animalcules ſtrongly op · 
| poſe 


have. nothing ſimilar to theſe animals, 


"they think it manifeſt that the prolific 


principle reſides jn males, When they 
are aſked, to what purpoſe. ſerves ſuch 


amples we have of funilr transforma- 


tion in the inſeQ-claſs of animals, which, 
from caterpillars and ſmall worms, be- 
come winged animals of the butterfly, 


or fly kinds. 2 
By this ſyſtem, ſays Mr. Buffon, the 


flirt woman cannot be ſaid to have 


LY 


6 EN 


matter of nutrition z that this matter is 
always aRtive, and tends to organization, 
forming itſelf into different ſhapes, ac- 
cording to the moulds it meets with. 


When the quantity of this organic mat- 
ter is but ſmall, as in man, and maſt 
large animals, generation only takes 
place at the age of maturity, and even 
then the number of animals produced is 


but ſmall, The caſe is juſt : the reverſe 


in animals, which abound with this 


contained the whole race of mankind,” 


as being all, according to it, the true 
the firſt man, and in their 


avimalcule ſtate contained only in him. 
On this principle, he proceeds to invali- 


date the ſyſtem; of generation from ani- 


malcules ; for. ſuppoſing the fize of a 
man to be x, then will that of one of the 
ther mic animajcules be +5555 3 


together contribute to the form 
the fœtus; which is either male or fe- 


matter, as in fiſhes and moſt bird 


of coition. The female - ſeed alſo makes 


its way into the womb, where being 


mixed with that of the male, they both 
ation of 


male, according as the ſeed} of the man 


or woman abounds moſt with. organic 


molecules; and the infant reſembles 
either the father or mother, according 


to the different combinations, of theſe * 
molecules. Both theſe ſeminal liquors 


he thioks equally active in the formation 


of the foetus, and that they fix and 
counterbalance each other; the molecules 


of each parent being thereby determined 


to form ſimilar parts to thoſe of the in- 


an. immenſe profuſion of human ani- With reſpe& to the generation of man- 5 { 
malcules, they anſwer, that it is agree“ kind, the ſame author thinks it a certain 1 
able to the ordinary courle of nature, fact, that the male-ſeed. is received into 2 
both in the animal and vegetable part of the womb. of the woman z and hatt, 
the creation, They likewiſe ſtrengthen for this purpoſe, it is highly probable _ 'F 
their ſyſtem, by alledging the many ex- the internal orifice opens during the act ? 
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and as a man is to an animalcule of the 


dividual that furniſhed them, as the head, 
firſt generation in the ſame ratio that 


trunk, arms, legs, &c. He thinks the 


this apimalcule is to an animaleule of molecules proceeding from the genital + 
the ſr᷑ond generation, it follows that parts fix themſelves firſt z and that the 
a this laſt pill be expreſſed 1 8 fraction other ener ure themlelves ſuc- 
ESTEEESBELESSES Es In this manner ceſſively round theſe, in the ſame order 
, he copia Mutes the fe of the animalcules which they before occupied in the parent. 
e of ſeyeral generations, all ſuppoſed to be When a great quantity of the inal 
t living animals, notwithſtanding that their Jiquors of both ſexes is received inte- the 
2 - minuteneſs extceds the power of imagi- womb, there are formed different ſpheres 
, nation: to conceive 5 and then tells us, of attra&on, in different parts of theſe 
5 that the ſyſtem of generation from eggs  liguorsz the conſequence of which is, 
is liable to the fame objections, whereof that ſeveral fœtuſes are formed at the 2 
the detail may be ſeen in his Hiſt, Natur, fame time, Sce VEGETATION. _ 
1 tom. 2. p. 157, & leg. Neasly a-Kkin to Mr, Buffon's ſyſtem is | 
1 As to Buffon's own ſyſtem, he thinks that of Mr. Maupertuis, which he has 
0 chat every part, both of animals and explained in his Venus Phyſique, He 
d vegetables, contains an infinite number obſerves, that all the variety, oblervable 
. vf organic molecules ; that theſe mole- among mankind, may have been acci- 
| cules afſome ſucceſſively difſcrent forms, dental at fiſt ; but being once eſtabliſhed 
1 and are put into different motions, ac- in the conſtitution of the parents, they : 
Rn #7 cording to the cireumſtances ey are in; become natural to their poſterity.” Ta ; 
h but that they are much more numerous 1Iuſtrate this, he gives an inſtahce of a | 
n in the ſeminal liquors of both ſexes, and ſexdigitary family at Berlin, who. hal * 
* | he ſeeds of plants, than in other parts; fix fingers, or fix toes, and frequently, _ i | 
* tha jheſs organic molecules make the both; and that this peculiarity was wan, = 
2 „ % „ * c 
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„ern 
mitted equally by the ſather and mother, 
„but was loft by alliances with thoſe who 


had but the uſual number of fingers or 
toes. ha 


He farther obſerves, that moſt animals, 


excepting mankind, have ftated ſeaſons 
for procreation, and that te females 
go with young ſome a longer, others a 
ſhorter time. Mares go from eleven to 
twelve months ; cows and hinds go nine 
months, as do alſo women; foxes and 
woͤlves, five months; and bitches go only 
ſevenweeks; cats nine weeks; and rabbits 
but thirty-one days. Moſt birds are 
hatched in twenty one days; the canary 
birds, and ſome others, are hatched in 


" thirteen or fourteen days, It appears, 
therefore, that there is an endleſs variety 


in the time and manner of the generation 
of animals. c 
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after ſeveral transformations, at laſt ap- 
pear in the form of their parents, 

Extraordinary GENERATION, Such is that 
of polypes, from cuttings or pieces of 


another polype, See POLYPE. 


GENERATION of plants,” The impregna- 


Thoſe who defire a more full account of . 


' theſe ſyſtems of generation may conſult 
Harvey, Leewenhoek, Buffon, Cc. 
Paris of ' GENERATION, The parts of 

generation, in men, are the teſticles, 


_ vaſa deferentia, veſiculz ſeminales, and 


. See the article TESTICLE, Sc. 


hoſe, in women, are the pudendum or 


vulva, the clitoris, nympbæ, vagina, 
uterus or womb, ovaries, and fallopian 
tubes. | | KS, 
Egui vocal GENERATION, See the article 

—  EquivocaL., 
GENERATION of fiſhes, The opinion of 
moſt naturaliſts, that the female fiſhes 
firſt depoſit th-ir ſpawn, and that the 
males afterwards eject the ſemen upon 


it impoſſible, that the eggs of any animal 
ſhould be impregnated out of its body. 
He thinks it much more probable,” that 
the males always eject their ſemen ſome 
time before the females depoſite their 
: ſpawn 3 and that by ſwallowing” this 
— the ſpawn is impregnated in the 


body of the ſh, Nay, he tells us, that 


. 


he himſelf ſaw three or four females, 


in the ſpawning time, gather about the. 


male, and greedily ſwallow the ſemen he 


ejected. This he oblerved in ſome ſpecies: 
of the eſox, pearch, and eſpecially the 


cyprinus; but he recommends, farther 
enquiry to be made on this ſubject. 
GENERATION of inſects, no leſs than that 


, of birds, is now certainly known'to be 


from eggs; which the female depoſits in 
places, where, at a proper ſeaſon}, they 


ate hatched into animals like their pa- 
rents z or into maggots or worms, which, 
IS 5 . HY {oe Lacs - * 
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tion of the female palm tree by the male, 
has been known in 
times. 


the moſt antient 
He odotus, the father of hiſtory, 
tells us, that the Greeks called ſome of 
theſe trees male, the fruit of which they 


bound to the other kind, which bears 


dates; that the ſmall flies, wherewith the 
male abounded, might affitt in'ripening 
the fruit” of the female-tree. The re- 
mote age in which Herodotus wrote, 
ſufficiently apologizes for his believing, 
that what was really brought about by 
the farina fœcundans of the male · flower, 
was to be attributed to the inſects fre- 
quently found therein, und Which per- 
haps frequently carry this farina from 
the male to the female. The proceſs of 
impregnation, according to Theophraſtus, 
was this: while the male plant was in 
flower, they cut off a branch of theſe 
flowers, and ſcattered the guſt and down 


therein upon the flowers bf the female 


plant; by which means the female did 
not eaſt her fruit, but preſerved them to 
maturity, This has been lately verified 
at Berlin, where a female palm tree bore 
fi uit for many years; but the fruit never 
ripened, and when planted did not 
vegetate, merely becauſe there was no 
male-palm in the place : for having pro- 


'- cured a branch of male flowers from 
it, is denied by Linnzus; who thirks 


Leipſie, twenty German miles from Ber- 
lin, they ſuſpended it over the female 
flowers of their tree; and the experiment 
ſucceeded fo well, that the female tree 
produced more than an hundred perfedly 
ripe fruit; and the experiment being re- 
peated, it bore above two thouſand ripe 


fruit, which being planted produced 


young trees. Wo 

It is in the flowers of vegetables only, 
that the parts ſubſervient to generation 
are produced; and theſe flowers ate 


either male, female, or hermaphrodite. 


Male- flowers are thoſe poſſeſſed of the 
organs of generation, analogous to the 
male parts of animals: ſuch are the 
ſtamina and apices, called by Linnzvs, 
hlaments and anthere. he female 


flowers are only endowed with parts like 
' thoſe, which perform the effice of ge- 
neration in females 3 and theſe are ihe 
pittil and its appuitenances, which L'n- 
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nus divides into three parts; the germen, 
ffyle,” and ſtigma. The hermaphrodite - 


flower; which conſtitutes the great bulk 
of the vegetable creation, is poſſeſſed of 
all'theſe parts in itſelf, and is therefore 


capable of propagating its ſpecieswi: hout 
any foreign aſſiſtance 5 which, dy many 
- Inconteſtivle experiments, it has been 
found neither the male nor female w_ 


fimply is able to do. The impregnat' 


of hermaphrodite flo may beꝰ per- 


formed within their own calyx; but, 
before a ſeparate female flower can be ſo, 
the farina feecundans of tlie male flower 
muſt neceſſarily be conveyed to it thro' 


the circumambient air; which is the 
reaſon, why the quantity of the produce 
of ſuch plants is much more precarious, 
than that of plants which have her- 
maphrodite' flowers: for if, during the 


flowering of theſe ſeparate male and 
female plants, the weather proves either 


very wet or ſtormy, their produce of 
fruit will be very inconſiderable, from 


the ſpoiling or haſty diſſipation of the 


male farina, Thus, independant of 


froſts, the fruit of the nut and filhert-, 


tree, he moſt numerous in thoſe 


years, in Which the months of January, 


and February are the leaſt ſtormy and 
wet, becauſe at that time their flowers 
are produced, For the ſame reaſons, a 


ſtormy or wet May deſtroys the cheſnuts; 
and the ſame weather, in July, prodi- 


giouſly leſſens the crop of maiz, or indian 
corn, as its ſpikes of male-flowers ſtand 
lofty, and at . conliderable diſtance ſrom 
the female. . ; 

Same of the more ſkilful modern gar- 
deners put in practice, with regard to 
melons and cucumbers, the very method 
mentioned by Theophraſtus two thouſand 
years ago, in regard to the palm-tree, 
As theſe plants, early in the ſeaſon, are 
in this climate confined to frames and 
glaſſes, the air in which they grow is 
more ſtagnant than the open air; where- 


by the diſtribution of the farina foecun- 


dans, ſo neceſſary towards the production 


of the fruit for the propagation of the 


ſpecies, is much hindered, To obviate 


the "inconvenience thence, arifing, they 
- colle& the male-flowers when fully 


blown; and preſenting them to the fe- 
male ones by a ſtroke of the finger, they 


\ ſcatter” the farina ſoecundans- therein, 
- which prevents the falling of the fruit 
| before it is ripe. I, 0s 

By far the greater part of plants produce 

hermaphrodite flowers; but ſome there 
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male · flowers growing from the fame 


"xoot, as maiz, nettles, box, elm, birch, 


- oak, beech, hazel, horabeam, plane- tree, 


pine, fir, cypreſs, cedar, melons, ca- 


cumbers, F and ſeverel others : 


in many 


theſe, the'male and female 


flowers ſtand at a conſiderabſe diſtance. 


There are other plants which produce 


. thoſe neceſſary organs upon different 


roots, as the palm-tree, hops, the l- 


low - tree, miſletoe, ſpinach, hemp, poplar, 


* 


french and dog's merevry, the yew- tree, 


- Juniper,” and ſeveral others. Among 


theſe, the valiſnieria of Linnæus, a8 to 


the manner in which its male- flower im- 


the flowers are thrown off from it 


pregnates the female, is one of the moſt 
ſingular prodigies in nature, It grows 

in rivulets, "ditches, and ponds, in many 
parts of Europe. The male plant, 


which is continually covered with water, 


has a ſhort ſtalk, upon the top of which 
its flowers are produced. As this top, 


never reaches the ſurface. of the water, 


and come unopened to the ſurface of 
the water; where, as ſoon as they ar- 
rive, by the action of the air, they ar- 


pand themſelves, and ſwim round the 


temale flowers, which are blown at the 


ſame time. -- Theſe laſt have 'a long 


- ſpiral foot-ſtalk, by which they attain 


the ſurface of the water; and remaining 


there in flower a few days, are im- 


pregnated by the male-flowers detached . 


from the ſtalk at the bottom. 


It is obſervable, that the operations of 
nature are carried on moſt uſually b 
certain general Jaws, from which how- 
ever ſhe ſometimes deviates. | Thus 
" almoſt all plants have either hecma- . 
Fhrodite flowers, or male and female 


flowers, growing from the ſame root, or 
male aud female flowers from different 


roots; but there are à few of another 


claſs, which from the ſame root furniſh. 


either male and hermaphrodite flowers, 
of female and hermaphrodite ones: of 
this kind are the bulberrv- tree, the muſa 
or plantain tree, white hellebore, pelli- 
tory, arrach, the sſh- tee, and few 
others. Watſon, in Phil. Franſ. Vol. 47. 
r 
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Some object ro this theory'of the gene - 
ration of plants, from having 6bſerved | 
ſome plants, which were termed female, 
growing ſingly; and thodgh at # very 
great diſtance from any male plants of 
the ſame. kind, produting perfect fruits, 
which grew when ſawn, Mr, * | 

AE: tells. 


are whith have ſeparate male and e- 


— Acy.5 
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: 
tells us, be bimſelf was fa in his 
opinion, on having abſerved a female 
antof white briony, which grew fiogly 
in a garden, where there were no other 
nts of the ſame kind ; which never- 
 theleſs, for ſeveral years, produced ber- 
ries, which grew and flouriſhed per- 
amining the plant more carefully than 
- he had done before, when a great many 
|  male-flowers were found intermixed 
With the female ones; and he adds, 
| that he has frequently obſerved the ſame 

in many other plants, which are 
nerally male and female in diftin& plants, 


98 both ſexes on the 
e p t. . 
n it appears very 


plain, that the embryo of the female 


flower muſt be impregnated by the farina 


| foecundans, or male - duſt, in order to 
render the fruit perfect; but how, or in 
what manner, it is performed, is what 
we can 43 at; ſince in the ge- 
neration animals, our greateſt na- 
turaliſts differ widely, as has been ſhewn 
adove, in their opinions concerning the 
; 38 method how it is performed. 
f, ſays the reverend Dr. Hales, I may 
be allowed to indulge conjecture, I 
Would propoſe it to the conſideration of 
- naturaliſts, whether, from the manifeſt 


proof we have that ſulphur attraQs air, 


a hint may not be taken to enquire 
whether this may not be the primary uſe 
| of the farina fœcundans, to attract and 
unite with itſelf, elaſtic or other refined 
; "nQive particles. That this - farina a- 
bounds with ſalphur, and that a very 
refined ſort, is probable from the ſubti le 
oil which chemiſts obtain from the 
, chives of ſaffron : and if this be the uſe 


of it, was it poſſible that it could be 
more aptly placed than on the ſlender . 


points of the ſtamina, where it might 

eaſily, with the leaſt breath of wind, be 

, diſperſed in the air; thereby ſurrounding 
te plant, as it were, with an atmoſphere 


of ſublimed ſulphnreous pounce ? Theſe 


_ baiting with particles of air, may, per- 
dapa, be inſpired at ſeveral parts of the 
Plant, aud eſpecially at the piſtil, and 
thence conveyed to the capſula ſemi- 
nalis. And if to theſe united ſulpł ure - 
duns and aerial particles, we ſuppole ſome 
_ particles of light to be joined (for Sir 
Iſaac Newton has found that ſolphur at- 
- trafts light ſtrongly) 3 then the reſult of 
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_ ciples in nature will be a pon&um.-ſaliens, 
to invigorate the ſeminal plant; and thus 
we are at laſt conducted, by the regular 
analyſis of vegetable nature, to the ſirſt en- 
livening principle of their minuteſt origin. 
So much for the pang of plante, 
nd the difcovery of their different ſexes, 
upon which Linnzus has founded his 
ſyſtem of botany, at pteſent lo much 
and ſo well received, Whoever, there- 
fore, would conſider, more minutely, the 
ſtructure of flowers, and the almoſt in- 
_ finſte variety of number and dif. 
pofition of their parts, may conſult Lin- 
nzeus's Philoſophia Botanica, lately pub- 
liſhed, where this ſabje& is treated in a 
very copious and inſtructive manner. 
But beſides this regular and natural ge- 
n my plants may be — 
gated, by planting cuttings or flips © 
them in the x hoe Cor Tis. 
GENERATION of metals, by earthquakes, 


See the article EARTHQUAKE, .- - 
GENERATION of flones, See the article 
LtTHOGENESIA, 12 75 


GENERICAL xames, among philoſo- 
phers, the ſame with general terms. Ste 
the article GENERAL Tu ſupra. 

GENERICAL NAME, in natural biſtory, the 
word uſed to ſignify ll ſpecies of natural 
bodies, which agree in certain effential 

and peculiar characters, and therefore all 
of the ſame family or kind ; fo that the 
word uſed as the generical name, equally 
expreſſes every one of- them, and ſome 
other words expreſſive of the peculiar 
qualities of figures of each are added, in 
order to denote them fingly, and make 
up what is called the ſpecific name. 
Thus the word roſa, or roſe, is the ge- 
nerical name of the whole. ſeries of 
flowers of that kind, which are diſtin - 
guiſhed by the ſpecific names of the red 
roſe, the white roſe, the apple roſe, &c. 
The ignorance of former ages in the true 
principles of natural biſtory, has occa- 
ſioned the bodies, which are the objects 
of it, to be arranged into very unnatn- 
ral ſeries under the name of geoera; and 
theſe have been called by names as im- 
proper, as the characters they were diſ- 
tinguiſhed by, Linnæus has done a grest 
deal ip the exploding. the bad generical 
names in botany, and Artedi has applied 
bis rules about the formation ot theſe 
names with very little difference to the 
ſubjects af ichthyology. See the articles 
Bor AN and ICHTHYOLOGY, 


_ theſe aree by fot the moſt active prin- GENEROSA, among lawyers, the _ 
„ ; ; . 5 N e ee on 
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It was ea 


with Joſeph. 


id * 
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aaſh any writ wherein ſhe is termed 
Gioker. - See the article SY iN S TRER. 


GENESIS, among mathematicians, ſignifies 
the formation or production of ſome figure 


made thei always find dupes, and even 


* ; . + . 2, þ , 
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dition for 2 getitlewoman, who may people. The aſſurance with which theſe 


cunning feltows predicted future events 


after they were expelled from Rome by 


a decree of the ſenate, they met with 


or quantity. See GENERATING, ſupra, . 


of the Old Teſtament, and the firſt of 
the pentateuch, -or five books of Moſes. 
The Hebrews call it Bereſchith, or, In 
the beginning, theſe being the firſt words 


in the book. The Greeks gave it the 


name of Geneſis, from its beginning 


with the hiſtory of the creation of the 
world. It includes the hiſtory of two 


thouſand three hundred and fixty-nine 
years, and beſides the hiſtory of the 
creation, contains an account of the ori- 
ginal innocence and. fall of man; the 
propagation of mankind ; the riſe of re- 
— the general defection and cor- 
ruption of the world; the deluge; the 
reſtoration of the world; the diviſion and 
peopling of the earth; and the hiſtory 


of the firſt patriarchs down to Joſeph, 


at whoſe death it ends. | 
for Moſes to be ſatisfied of 


the truth of what he delivers in this book, 


| becauſe it came down to his time through 
a very few-hands. For, from Adam to 
Noah, there was one man (Methuſelah) 


who lived to ſee them both: in like man- 


theſe things might eaſily be conveyed to 
Moſes by Amram; who was cotemporary 
Moſes is ſuppoſed to have 
written this book, during his retirement 
in the land of Midian, before he con- 
ducted the Iſraelites out of Egypt. 


GENET, GENNET, or 'JENNET, in the 


manege, denotes a ſmall ized, well pro- 
po ſpaniſh horſe, 

o ride a la genette, is to ride after the 
ſpaniſh faſhion, ſo ſhort, that the ſpurs 
bear upon the horſe's flank, HEE 


GENET is alſo the name of a kind of cat, 


bred in Spain, ſomewhat bigger than a 
weaſel, of a grey or black colour, but 
the fur of the black is the moſt valuable, 


GENETHLIACI, in aſtrology, men who 


ere horoſcopes, 'or pretend to predict 
what will happen to perſons, from the 


| ſtars which preſided at their birth, See 
the article HoxoscoPe, * 


can be more abſurd than this 
ſcience, and yet there- bave 
n times whien princes themſelves were 


Nothin 
reten 


greatly infatuated with | theſe ſort of 


a Vol. II. 


Gensgs18; among divines, a canonical book 


ſuch protection from the credulity of the 
peopjes that they - ſtill continued unmv- 
eſted in the city, e W 


GENE THLIACUM, or Generititac 


POEM, verſes made on the birth of ſome 


- prince, or other illuftrious 'perſon, in 
© which the poet, by a kind of prediction, 
, "promiſes him great advantages, great 


| 8 and glorious victories. 


he ſame name is alſo given to verſes 


of this kind, made on the birth of any 


perſon whatſoever, 


GENEVA, city near the confines of 
Firante and Switzerland, on the river 


Rhone, about fixty' miles north-weſt of 
Lyons: eaſt long, 6%, north lat. 46% 40“. 
Geneva is a fortified town, about two 


miles in circutnference,  fituated at the 


weſt end of a lake ſixty miles long, and 
twelve broad, called the Jake of Geneva, 
It is a republic, governed by a council of 


200, and a ſenate of twenty-five mem- 
bers; and is ſaid to contain 30,000 in- 


habitants. ö 


GENEVA, or Gin, among diſtillers, an 


ordinary malt · ſpirit, diſtilled a ſecond 


time, with the addition of ol yn rn 
verſed with them both; as Iſaac alſo did 
with Abraham and Joſeph, from whom 


berries. See the article JUNIPE 
Originally, the berries were added bs 
the malt in the grinding; ſo that t 

ſpirit thus obtained was flavoured with 
the berries from firſt, and exceeded all 
that could be made by any other method. 
At preſent, they leave out the Berries 


entirely, and give their fpirigs a Aivour - 
| by diſtilling them with a proper quatitity 
O 
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oil of turpentine; which, though it 
nearly reſembles the flavour of juni 
berries, has none of their valuable virti 
ENEVIEVE, or St. GeNevieve's DAY, 
a* feſtival obſerved''at Paris on the third 
of January, in honour of St. Genevieve, 
paitroneſs of the citix. 


* 
— 
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GENIAL; an epithet given by the pagans 


* 


to certain gods who were ſuppoſed t6 pre 
/ TEINS 
The genial gods, ſays Feſtus, were earth, 

air, fire and water, The twelve figns, 


together with the fun and moon, were 


» 


ſometimes alſo tanked in the number. 


GENICULLT, among botaniſts,” the Enots 


or joints in the ſtalks of plants; wherice 


they are denominated geniculate, plants. 
GENIOGLOSSI, in anatomy, two muſcles 


- 


which lie immediately under the genio- 
a dies hyoidzus, 


E 
hyoideus. They ariſe fleſhy from the 
fore - part of the lower jaw internally, and 
inlarging themſelves, are inſerted in the 
root of the tongue. When theſe act, 


they pull the tongue forwards, and thruſt 
it out of the mouth, 


GENIOHYOIDAEUS, in anatomy, is a 


muſcle which ariſes in the middle of the 
. chin, above the mylohyoides, and near 
the ſynchondroſis of the jaw: its termi- 
nation is in the baſe of the os hyoides. 
GENIPA, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-monogynia claſs of plants, 
the flower of which confiſts of a ſingle, 
rotated petal ; its tube is very ſhort, and 
of a funnel-like ſhape; and the limb 
large, and divided into five deep ſegments. 
The fruit is a fleſhy berry, of an oval 
figure, ſmall at each end, truncated, and 
containing two cells, in which are a 
number of . depreſſed angulated ſeeds. 
See Plate CX. fig. 4. 
GENIS, a town of Savoy, ſituated on 
the river Guier, twelve miles weſt of 
Chambery. | 
GENISTA, GREEN-WEED, or DYER's- 


WEED, a genus of the diadelphia-de- They are ſpirits who never were ingaged 


candria claſs of plants, with papiliona- 
ceous flowers; and the fruit a roundiſh 
, turgid, and unilocular pod, containing 
; a ſingle kidney-like ſeed, TH 
GENITAL, an appellation given to what- 


ever belongs to the parts of generation. - 


See the article GENERATION, 
GENITAL GODS, dii genitales, in roman 
antiquity, the ſame with the indigetes. 
; See the article INDIGETES, 
GENITALIA, or GENITARIES, in ana- 
tomy, a name ſometimes given to the 
teſtes, or teſticles of man, on account of 
their office in generation. See the ar- 
. ticle TESTICLE. | | 
GENITES, yori, among the Hebrews, 
__ thoſe deſcended from Abraham, without 
any mixture of foreign blood. ? 
The Greeks diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
3 of the Jews as were iſſued 
rom parents, who, during the baby- 
loniſn captivity, had not allied with any 
gentile family. 8 a 
GENITIVE, in grammar, the ſecond caſe 
of the declenſion of nouns, The re- 
lation of one thing conſidered as belong - 
ing in ſome manner to another, has 
occaſioned a peculiar termination of 
nouns, called the genitive caſe: But in 
the yulgar tongues, they make uſe of a 


| lign to expreſs the relation of this caſe, ' 
In engliſh they prefix the particle of, in 


| french de, or du, &c. Though in ſtrict- 
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neſs there are no caſes in either of theſe 
languages; inaſmuch as they do not ex- 
prets the different relations of things b 
different terminations, but by additional 
repoſitions, which is otherwiſe in the 
atin, Sc. See the article Cas. 
In the hebrew tongue, the genitive caſe 


is marked in a very different manner 


from that of the greek and latin; for 
whereas in thoſe languages the noun 
governed is varied, .in the hebrew the 
noun governing undergoes the alteration, 
See the article HEBREW LANGUAGE. 
GENIUS, a good or evil ſpirit, or dzmon, 
whom the antients ſuppoſed ſet over each 
rſon, to direct his birth, accompany 
im in life, and be his guard. See the 
article DRM W. 
The rank and office of the genii were 
inferior to thoſe of the lares; for the 
latter were the tutelar gods of a family, 
whereas the genii had the care or go- 
vernment only of fingle perſons, or places. 
Apuleius following the ſentiment of 
Plato, gives the following account of 
the genii. e 


in matter, nor were ever joined to bodies. 
Of theſe genii Plato is of opinion that 
every man has his own, who watches 
over him, and is a+ witneſs not only of 
his actions, but of his very thoughts; 
and that, when the perſon dies, the ge- 
nius conducts the ſoul of which he had 
the charge, to judgment, and aſſiſts at 
the trial: if the accuſed perſon falſifies, 
the genius convicts him; if he ſpeaks 
the truth, he confirms it; and it is upon 
bis evidence that ſentence is pronounced, 
The antients not only aſcribed a genius 
to particular perſons, but to places like- 

. wiſe, They allowed a genius to pro- 
vinces and towns, to foreſts, trees, foun- 
tains, and to the ſciences. Each perſon 

- facrificed once a year to his genius, and 
; ſcattered. flowers, and ſprinkled wine to 
him: ſometimes they offered leaven or 
ſalted dough, or a pig two months old. 
It was commonly thought that each per- 
ſon had two genii attending him. Flat- 
. -tery introduced the cuſtom of ſwearing 
by che genius of the emperors, among 
the Romans, in the decline of that empire. 
Socrates's genius is famous in antiquity. 
The Mahometans pretend that the genii 


inhabited the world many thouſand years 


beſore Adam, under the reigns of ſeveral 
princes, who all bore the name of So- 
lomon; but falling at length into a ge- 


, neral corruption, Ebbi was ſent to drive 
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them to a remote part of the earth, there 
to be confined ; that ſome. of that ge- 


neration, ſtill remaining, they were by 
Talmurath, one of the antient kings of 


Perſia, who waged war againſt them, 


forced to retreat to the famous mountains 
of Kaf. See the article ANGEL. 


Guus, in matters of literature, &c. a 


natural talent or diſpoſition ta do one 
thing more than another; or the apti- 
tude a man has received from nature to 


perform well and eaſily that which others 


can .do but indifferently, and with a 
great deal of pains. 


To know the bent of nature is the moſt 
important concern, Men come into the 


world with a genius determined not only 
to a certain art, but to certain parts of 
that art, in which only they are capable 
of ſucceſs, If they quit their ſphere, 
they fall even below mediocrity in their 
profeſſion. Art and induſtry add much 
to natural indowments, but cannot ſupply 
them where they are wanting. Eve 
thing depends on genius. A painter of- 
ten pleaſes without obſerving rules, 
K another diſpleaſes though he ob- 
ſerves them; becauſe he has not the 


happineſs of being born with a genius 


for. painting. 

A. man born with a genius for com- 
manding an army, and capable of be- 
coming a great general by the help of 
experience, is one whoſe organical con- 


formation is ſuch, that his valour is no 


obſtruction to his preſence of mind, and 
his preſence' of mind makes no abate- 


ment of his valour, Such a diſpoſition 


of mind cannot be acquired by art: it 
can be poſſeſſed only by a perſon who has 


brought it with him into the world. 


What has been ſaid of theſe two arts, 


may be equally applied to all other pro- 
Mons. "The ad hiniftration of great 


concerns, the art of putting people to 
thoſe employments for which they are 


naturally formed, the ſtudy of phyſic, 


and even gaming. itſelf, all-require a ge- 
nius, Nature has thought fit to make a 
diſtribution of her talents among men, 
in order to render them neceſſary to one 
another; the wants of men being the 
very firſt link of ſociety: ſhe has there- 


fore pitched upon particular perſons to 


goo! em an aptitude to perform rightly 
ome things which ſhe has rendered im- 
poſſible to others; and the latter have a 


* 


greater facility granted them for other 


things, which facility has been refuled 


f 1424} 
to the former. Nature, indeed, has n 
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an , unequal diſtribution of her bleſſings 


among her children; yet the has difin- 


herited none ; and a man diveſted of-all 
kinds of abilities, is as great a' phæno- 
menon as an univerſal genius. - . 


From the diverſity of genius, the diffe- 
rence of inclination ariſes in men, whom 
nature has had the precaution of leading 


to the employments for which ſhe de- 
figns them, with more or leſs impetuoſi- 


ty in proportion to the greater or leſſer 


number of obſtacles they have to ſur- 


mount, in order to render themſelves 


capable of anſwering this vocation, Thus 
the inclinations of men are ſo very dif- 
ferent, becauſe they follow the ſame_ 
mover, that is, the impulſe of their ge- 
nius. This, as with the painter, is what 


. "renders one poet pleaſing, even when he 


treſpaſſes againſt rules; while others are 
diſagreeable, notwithſtanding their firi& 
regularity. | 4 
The genius of theſe arts, according to the 
abbẽ du Bos, conſiſts in a happy arrange- 
ment of the organs of the brain; in a 
juſt conformation of each of theſe organs; 
as alſo in the quality of the blood, which 
diſpoſes it to ferment, during exerciſe, 
ſo as to furniſh a plenty of ſpirits to the 
ſprings employed in the functions of the 
imagination. Here he ſuppoſes that the 
compoſer's. blood is heated; for that 
rr and poets cannot invent in cool 
lood ; nay, that it is evident they muſt 


be wrapt in a kind of enthuſiaſm when 


they produce their ideas, Ariſtotle men- 
tions a poet who never wrote ſo well as 
when his poetic fury hurried him into a 
kind of frenzy, The admirable pictures 
we have in Taſſo of Armida and Clo- 
rinda, were drawn at the expence of a 
diſpoſition he had to real madneſs, into 
which he fell before he died. Do you 
imagine, ſays Cicero, that Pacuvius wrote 
in cold blood? No, it was impoſſible, 
He muſt have been inſpired with a kind 
of fury, to be able to write ſuch admi- 
rable verſes, _ | g 


GENNET, or GENET, See GEN ET. 2 5 
GENOA, a city and archbiſhop's ſee of 


Italy, and capital of the republic of the 
ſame name, is built on a ſtrand near the 
ſea, and riſes gradually to the top of a 
hill; the houſes, which are lofty and 
well built, rifing like the ſcats of a theatre, 
afford a fine proſgect from ſea, The hare 
bour is large and deep, and the prin- 
cipal ſtreet, from one end to the other, 

. _ -_, reſembles 
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reſembles a double row of palaces : 6aſt be applied to the Wound. It is alſo faid 
. long. 9“ 300, and north lat. 44* 30% to be à certain remedy for agues, and 
This city, which is fortified by a double one of the beſt known medicines againſt 
-. wall, is fix miles round, and contains the plague. : | 

_ .thicty pariſh churches, twenty colleges, GBNTILE, in matters of religion, a pa · 


and as many convents and religious gan, or worſhipper of falſe gods. 
. Houſes, The legiſlative authority is lodg- 4 8 


The origin of this word is deduced from G 
E : ed in the great ſenate, conſiſting of the the Jews, who called all thoſe who were 
ſigniory and four hundred noblemen and not of their nation, by the name of G 


Principal citizens, elected annually out 


of the freemen. The figyiory conſiſts 
of the doge and twelve other members, 
who hold their. places two years. Four 
parts in ſive of the ſenate muſt agree to 
the enaQting of laws. The doge is oblig- 
ed to reſide in the palace the two years he 
is in office; and after they are expired, 
he retires to his own houſe, where his 
administration is either approyed or con- 
gdemned; and if the latter, he is proceed - 
ed againſt as a criminal. 
The territogies of the republic lie in the 
ſorm of a creſcent, along the coaſt of the 
Mediterranean, extending 150 miles; 
but the country no where reaches above 
twenty miles from the ſea, and in ſome 
laces not ten. 
GENs D'ARMES. See GENDARMES. 
GENTIAN, gentiana, in botany, a genus 
of the pentandria-digynia claſs of plants, 
the flower of which conſiſts of a ſingle 
petal, tubulated and imperforated at the 


baſe; and at the edge, divided into five 


ſegments, various in figure : the fruit is 
an oblong, cylindric, acuminated cap- 
ſule, lightly bifid at the top, formed of 
two valves, and containing only one cell: 
the ſeeds are numercus and ſmall; the 
receptacles are two, and grow to the two 
valves of the capſule. 
The root of this plant is large, remark - 
ably tough, and of a firm texture. It 
is brought to us from Germany, where 
it is in many places cultivated as liquo- 
Fice is amongſt us; and is to be choſen 
kreſh, tough, of a middle ſize, free from 
me ſmall fibres, and well dried; tho” if 
it be ſcorched, it is to be rejected. 
This root is one of the beſt ſtomachic 
bitters that the materia medica affords : 
it procures an appetite, and greatly aſſiſts 
digeſtion. But if we give credit to ſome 
authors, this is one of the leaſt of its 
e z they have recommended it as a 
ſebriſuge and an alexipharmic, and as 
© the moſt certain remedy for the bite of a 
mad dog. On this occaſion it is not only 
.xecommended internally but externally, 


A_cataplaſm made of venice-treacle and 


che powder of this root, being ordered to 


* 


" &c, 


2, gojim, i. e. gentes, which in the 

reek tranſlations of the Old Teſtament, 
is rendered by v 80.5; in which ſenſe it 
frequently occurs in the New Teſtament, 
as in Matth. vi. 32. Al! theſe things the 
nations or gentiles ſeek, Whence the latin 
church alſo uſed gentes, in the ſame ſenſe 
às our gentiles, eſpecially in the New 


Teſtament. But the word gentes ſoon 


got another ſignification, and no longer 
meant all ſuch 'as were not Jews, but 


© thoſe only who were neither Jews nor 


Chriſtians, but followed the ſuperſti- 
tions of the Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, 
In this ſenſe it continued among 
the chriſtian writers, til] their manner of 


- ſpeech, together with their religion, was 


publicly and by authority received in the 
empire, when gentiles, from gentes, came 
into uſe: and then both words had two 
ſignifications, viz. intreatiſes or laws 
concerning religion, they fignified pa- 
gans, neither Jews nor Chriſtians: and 
in civil affairs, they were uſed for all ſuch 
as were not Romans. 


GENTILE, gentilis, in the roman law and 


hiſtory, a name which ſometimes ex- 


2 what the Romans otherwiſe called 


rbarians, whether they were allies of 
Rome or not: but this word was uſed in 
a more particular ſenſe for all ſtrangers 


and foreigners not ſubje& to the roman 
empire, in contradiſtinction to prowincia- 


empire. | 
The word is uſed in this ſenſe in the 
Greek, but was not introduced into this 


lis, or an inhabitant of a province of the 


or the latin tongue, till aſter chriſtianity 


was eſtabliſhed ; it being taken from 


ſcripture. 


ENTLEMAN, a perſpp of a noble birth, 
or deſcended of a-family which has long 
borne arms, 7 585 

Chamberlayne obſeryes, that ip ſtrictneſe, 
a gentleman is one whoſe anceſtors have 
been freemen, and have owed obedience 
to none but their prince; on which foot- 
ing no man can be a gentleman but one 
who is born ſuch. - But, among us, the 
term gentleman is applicable to all above 
yeomen; ſo that noblemen may be pro- 


perly 


2 
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perly called gentlemen. In our ſtatutes, 
gentilis bomo was adjudged a good addi- 

tion for a gentleman, 27 Edw. III. The 

addition of knight is very antient, but 


that of eſquire or gentleman was rare be- 
fore 1 Hen, V. | 


GENTLEMAN uſber of the black rod. See 


the article Ron. 


GENTLEMEN of the chapel,” officers whoſe 


duty and attendance is in the royal cha- 
pel, being in number thirty-two, where- 
of twelve are prieſts ; the other twenty, 


commonly called clerks of the © chapel], 


aſſiſt in the performance of divine ſervice. 


One of the firſt twelve is choſen for cqn- 


feſſor of the houſhold, whoſe office it is 
to read prayers every y to the 
houſhold ſervants, to viſit the ſick, exa- 


mine and prepare communicants, and 


adminiſter the ſacrament. 

One of the twenty clerks, well verſed in 
muſic, is choſen firſt organiſt, who is 
maſter of the children, to inſtruct them 
in muſic, and whatever elſe is neceſſary 
for the ſervise of the chapel ; a ſecond is 


_ Hkewile an organiſt ; a third, a lutaniſt; 


and a fourth, a violift. 
There are likewiſe three vergers, ſo called 
from the filver-rods they carry in their 


hands; being a-ſerjeant, a yeoman, and 
groom of the veltry ; the firſt attends 


the dean and ſub-dean, and finds ſurplices 
and other neceſſaries for the chapel ; the 
ſecond has the whole care of the chapel, 
keeps the pews, and ſeats the nobility 
and gentry; the groom has his atten- 


dance within the chapel-door, and looks 


after it. 


GENTLEMEN PENSIONERS, See the ar- 


ticle PENSIONER. 


GENUFLEXION, among eccleſiaſtical 


writers, the poſture of kneeling, a very 


/ antient cuſtom in acts of devotion 3 
though the Ruſſians are ſaid to eſteem it 


indecent, and even the diſſenters, among 
us, prefer that of ſtanding. 


GENUS, among metaphyſicians and logi- 


cians, denotes a number of beings, which 
agree in certain general properties, com- 
mon to them all; ſo that a genus is no- 


+ thing elſe but an abſtract idea, expreſſed 


by ſome general name or.term. See the 


articles ABSTRACTION and GENERAL 
TERMS, 


It is plain, therefore, that by a genus 


we do not barely ſignify one particular 


thing, nor yet a plurality of things; but 
A ſort or kind of things, all agreeing in 


certain genera] properties. | 
Thus animal is ſaid tg be a genus in ge- 
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ſpe of man and brute, in regard man 


and brute agree in the common nature 


and character of animal: ſo a right lined 
figure of four ſides, is a genus in reſpect 


of a parallelogram, and a trapegium 


and ſo likewiſe is ſubſtance, in reſj 


| ſubſtance extended, which is body; and 
thinking ſubſtance, which is mind. 


The method by which the mind advances - 
to form genera is, according to Mr Locke, 
as follows. Obſerving ſeveral things 


that differ from the mind's idea of man, 
for inſtance, and therefore cannot be 


comprehended under that name, to agree 


with man in ſome certain qualities by re- 


taining only thoſe qualities, and uniting 
them into one idea, it gets another more 
general idea, to which giving a name, 
it makes a new genus, or à term of 
a more comprehenſive extenſion, Thus 
by leaving out the ſhape, and other 
properties ſignified by the word man, 
and retaining only a body with life, ſenſe, 


and ſpontaneous motion, we form the. 


idea ſignified by the name animal, By 
the ſame way the mind proceeds to body, 
ſubſtance; and at laſt to being, thing. 
and ſuch univerſal terms as ſtand for any - 
ideas whatever. | OE 
This ſhews the reaſon why, in defining 
things, we make uſe of the genus, name- 
ly, to fave the labour of enumerating the 
ſeveral ſimple ideas which the next term 
ſtands for: from whence it appears, that 
genus is no more than an abſtract idea 


comprehending a greater or leſs number 
of ſpecies, or more particular claſſes. 
See the article SPECIES, .* #8 


Genus and ſpecies themſelves are the 


workmanſhip of human underſtanding; 
. though it is not denied that nature, in 


making things alike, lays the foundation 
of this ſorting and claſſing, ſo that every 


diſtinct, abſtract idea, is a diſtinct eſſenee : 


whence in the ſchools, the word eſſence 


. has been almoſt wholly applied to the ar- 
_ tificial canſtitution of genus and ſpecies, 


See the article ESSENCE, | 
In the ſeries of notions riſing one above 
another in the degree of univerſality, 
that diviſion which comprehends — 
it ſeveral genera, is called in the ſchools 
the higher genus, which denomination 
continues until we arrive at the laſt ad- 
vance of the underſtanding; when being 
come to the moſt general of all ideas that 
admit not of à ſuperior, it is diftinguiſh= 
ed by the name of the genus generaliſſi · 
mum. In like manner, the ſeveral ge. 
nera comprehended under a higher ge- 
| 1 nus, 
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nus, are in reſpe& of it conſidered as 


" Fpecies ; and as theſe laſt too have ſpe- 
© cies. under them, the inferior diviſions 


are, for diflintion's ſake, termed lower 


ſpecies, Thus the progreflion conti- 


nues, and when we come to the loweſt 
ſub-divifion of all, comprehending only 


individuals, we call this the ſpecies ſpe- 


cialiſima, . All that lie between this and 


che higheſt diſtribution of things are the 


intermediate genera and ſpecies, which 


are termed each in their turn genus ge- 
*neralius, or ſpecies ſpecialior, according 
as we conſider them in the aſcending or 


deſcending ſcale of our ideas; or, to 
ſpeak in the language of logicians, ac- 
cording to their aſcent or deſcent in linea 
prædicamentali. 


Gru us is alſo uſed for a character or man- 


ner applicable to every thing of a certain 
pature or condition: in which ſenſe it 


ſerves to make capital diviſions in divers 


ſciences, as mulic, rhetoric, anatomy, 


and natural hiftory. 5 
Guus, in muſic, by the antients called 


genus melodie, is a certain manner of di- 
viding and ſub-dividing the principles of 
melody; that is, the conſonant and diſ- 


ſonant intervals, into their concinnous 


rts. : , , 
T he moderns conſidering the oftave as 
the moſt 


preſent theory of muſic, the diviſion of 
that interval is conſidered as containing 
the true diviſion of the whole ſcale. See 
the articles SCALE and OCTAVE. 

But the antients went to work ſomewhat 


differently: the diatefſaron, or fourth, 


was the leaſt interval which they admit- 


ted as concord; and therefore they ſought 


firſt how that might be moſt convenient- 
ly divided: from whence they conſtitut- 
ed the diapente and diapaſon. 


The diateſſaron being thus, as it were, 
the root and foundation of the ſcale, 
"what they call the genera, or kinds, 


aroſe from its various diviſions and 
hence they defined the genus modulandi 
the manner of dividing the tetrachord, 
and diſpoſing its four ſounds as to ſuc- 
ceſſion | | 

The genera of muſic were three, the en- 


harmonic, chromatic, and diatonic ; the 


two firſt were variouſly ſubdivided, and 
even the laſt, though that is commonly 
reckoned to be without any ſpecies; yet 
different authors have propoſed different 


diviſions under that name, without giv - 
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ing any particular names to the ſpecies, 

as was done to the other Ww. 

For the characters, Cc. of theſe ſeveral 
nera, ſee the articles ExHAñAMHoxic, 
HROMATIC, and DiaToxnic, *" 


GEnvs, in rhetoric, - Authors diſtinguiſh 


the art of rhetoric, as alſo orations or 


_. diſcourſes produced thereby, into three 


genera or kinds, demonſtrative, delibera. 
tive, and judiciary. «2h 
To the demonſtrative kind belong pane. 
pyrics, genethliacons, epithalamiums, 


funeral harangues, @c, See the articles 


PANEGYRIC, &c, 

To the deliberative kind belong perſua- 
fions, diſſuaſions, commendations, &c, 
To the judiciary kind belong defences 
and accuſations, See the articles Rg4t- 
TORIC, ORATION, Sc. 


Genus, in algebra, The antient alge- 


braiſts divided that art into two genera 


or kinds, wiz, the logiſtic and ſpecious. 


See LOGISTIC and SPECIOUS., 


GENvus, in anatomy, the genus nervoſum, 


or nervous kind ; or, as others term it, 
the nervous ſyſtem, is an expreſſion pretty 
frequent among anatomiſts, ſignifying 
the nerves conſidered as an aſſemblage or 
throughout the body. See NERVES. 
ory, a ſub-divifion 
of any claſs or_order of natural beings, 
whether of the animal, vegetable, or mi- 
nera] kingdoms, all agreeing in certain 
common characters. 1 
The genera of animals ought to be eſta- 
bliſhed upon the moſt natural obvious, 
and diftinftive characters. Thus it 
would be abſurd to range the ox and hog 
under the ſame genus, notwithſtanding 
they have both divided hoofs; and it 
would be equally ſo to make the roe- 
deer, rain-deer, and elk, belong to diffe- 
rent genera, merely becauſe the figure of 
their horns differs conſiderably. Hence 
the characters of the genera of animals 


are to be taken from the figure, ſituation, 


number, and proportions of their parts ; 


which conſtitute ſuch a reſemblance, as - 
eaſily diſtinguiſh them from the ſpecies of 


any other genus. 
In the claſs of quadrupeds, befides a ge- 
nera] reſemblance, the different genera 


are diſtinguiſhed from each other by the 


number and figure of their teeth, the 
ſhape of their feet, horns, and the like. 
See the article QUADRUPEDS, 

In the claſs of birds, the generical cha- 
rafters are drawn from the ſhape Welk. 


j of ſimilar parts, diſtributed 


y * 
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their toes. See the article BIK D. 


In che claſs of amphibious animals, the 


enerical characters are founded on the 


number of the cruſts or ſcales on the bel - 
lies and tails of the ſerpent-kind, and on 


the figure of the tail, and the number and 


ſhape of toes in the lizard, frog, and 


tortoiſe - kinds. See the articles SERPENT, 
LizARD, c. | 


As to the genera of fiſhes, they are found- 


ed on a certain agreement between a 
number of ſpecies, ariſing from the ſimi- 
litude of their eſſential external parts; 


* which always conſiſt in the fituation of 


theſe parts, for the moſt 'part alſo in 


their number, and frequently in their 


figure and proportion. 


The inſe&-claſs are diftinguiſhed into 


+ genera, from the number, figure, &c. of GEODZESIA, the ſame with ſurveying. 
their antennæ, feet, ſnout, @c. 


And the animalcules, as mentioned un- 


der the article ANIMALCULE, 


With reſpe& to the vegetable kingdom, 
all plants and trees are reduced to genera 


% 


| +\ beak, and the number and diſpoſition of 


ocentric latitude is meaſured by the angle 
PTE. But if venus ſhould be i th. 
ſame ſituation, P, and the earth were at 


t, and from thence venus were obſerved 


in her ſuperior conjunction with the ſun, 


where ſhe is at her greateſt diſtance from 
us, her geocentric latitude would be an- 
ſwerable to Pf E, which is much leſs 


than the angle PT E, becauſe the diſ- 


tance Pf is greater than PT. 


What we have here ſaid of the latitude 


of venus, is likewiſe true of that of mer · 


cury, and upon the ſame account. See 


HELIOCENTRIC and LATITUDE, 


GEOCENTRIC place of a planet, the place 


' GEODES, in natural hiſtory, a 


from the conſideration of the number, 


ſituation, figure, and proportion of the 


parts of fructification. 
FRUcraric Arion. 


See the article 


ln the ſame manner, the genera of foſſils 


are eſtabliſhed upon the figure, hardneſs, 


ceonſiſtence, inflammability, and other 


obvious properties of the ſubſtances that 
compoſe the mineral kingdom. See the 
article FOSSIL, | 


 GEOCENTRIC, in aſtronomy, is applied 


to a planet or its orbit, to denote it con- 


| centric with the earth, or as having the 


earth for its center, or the ſame center 


with the earth. See the articles EarT 
and PLANET. | 


GEOCENTRIC Latitude, of a planet, is its 


diſtance from the ecliptic as it is ſeen from 
the earth, which, even though the planet 
be in the ſame point of her orbit, is not 
conſtantly the ſame, but alters according 
to the poſition of the earth in reſpect to 
the planet. For let B A T ? (plate CXIII. 
fig. 2.) be the orbit of the earth, PN a 


the orbit of the planet, which ſuppoſe 

to be at P; from which let fall on the. 
| I %þ of the ecliptic the perpendicular 
PE. In whatever part of her orbit the 


earth is, this line PE will always ſubtend 
the angle which meaſures the geocentric 


- latitude of the planet. Suppoſe, there- 
fore, the earth at T, and venus in P, 

' | Where ſhe comes neareſt to the earth, in 

Which poſition venus is ſeen in her infe- 

Tior 5 with the ſun, and her ge» 


wherein it appears to us from the earth, 


ſuppoſing the eye there fixed: or it is a 


point in the ecliptic to which a planet ſeen. 


from the earth is referred. 5 
See the article SURVEYING. 


ſiderochita, conſiſting of eruſtated es, 
incloſing a ſmall quantity of earthy or 
arenaceous matter, See SIDEROCHITA. 
Of this genus are the following known 
ſpecies. 1. The cracked geodes, with 
ferrugineous, brown, and yellow cruſts. 


2. The wrinkled geodes, with ferrugi- 


neous, teddiſh, brown, and gold-yellow 
eruſts. 3. The ſparkling geodes, with 


ferrugineous, purpuliſn, and orange-co- 
loured cruſts, "ke 3 he long ſcabrous 


geodes, with a ſingle - purpulifh cruſt, 


And 5. The long geodes, with a'fingle - 


blackiſh cruſt. 


GEOGRAPHICAL Nux, the fame with 
the ſea- mile; being one minute, or the 


ſixtieth part of a degree of a great circle 
on the earth's furface, | 358 


GEOGRAPHY, the doctrine or know- © 


ledge of the terreſtrial globe; or the fci- 
ence that teaches and explains the pro- 


perties of the earth, and the parts thereof 


which depend upon quantity. . 
Geography, as defined by Varenivs, is 


that part of mixt mathematics, which ex- 


plains the ftate of the earth, and of its 
parts depending on quantity, vix. its 
figure, place, magnitude, and motion, 


with the celeſtial appearances, Cc. In 


conſequence of this definition, that au · 


thor divides geography into general and 


ſpecial, or univerſal and particular. 
y univerſa} geography, is unde ſtood 


that part of the ſcience which copſiders Ph 
the whole earth in general, and explains 


its properties without regard to particular 


countries. This diviſion is diſtinguiſhed. 


into three parts, abſolute, relative, and 
| dom 


us of 


-. tude, and 
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comparative. The abſolute part reſpe c̃ts 
- the body of the earth itſelf, its parts aud 
- peculiar properties, as its figure; magni- 
| motion; its lands, ſeas, and 
_ rivers, &c. The relative part accounts 
for the appearances and accidents that 
happen to it from celeſtial cauſes ; — 
laſtly, the comparative contains an ex- 
of thoſe Properties which ariſe 
om comparing different parts of the 
a «cial or particular „is that 
. divifion of * ſcien "Shih. deſcribes 
the conſtitution and ſituation of each 
fingle country by itſelf ; and is twofold, 
_ viz. chorographical, which deſcribes 
countries — a 1 extent; — 
: ical, which gives a view o 
— or ſmall 128 of the earth. 
See articles CHOROGRAPHY and 
TOPOGRAPHY. Polos 


Hence the obje& or ſubjef of geo W 


phy is the earth, eſpecially its ſuperficies 
| an — — q 1 
he properties o raphy, accordin 

to — — — 9 bf — — kinda, 
. Viz, celeſtial, terreſtrial, and human. 
The celeſtial properties are ſuch as affect 
us by reaſon of the apparent motion of 
the fun and ftars, Theſe are eight in 
number. 1, The elevation of the pole, 
or the diſtance of a place from the equa- 
tor. 2. The obliquity of the diurnal 
motion of the ſtars above the horizon of 
the place. 3. The time of the longeſt 


and ſhorteſt day. 4. The climate and 


zone. 5. Heat, cold, and the ſeaſons of 
the year; with rain, ſnow, wind, and 
. other. meteors. 6. The riſing 
ance and continuance of the ſtars above 
the horizon. 7. The ftars that © paſs 
. through the zenith of a place. 8. The 


. celerity of the motion with which, ac- 
* cording to the copernican hypotheſis, 


every place conſtantly revolves. See the 
articles ELEVATION, POLE, &c, 
The terreſtrial. properties are thoſe ob- 
ſerved in the face of each country, and are 
ten in number, 1. The limits and bounds 
of each country. 2. Its figure, 3. Its 
magnitude, 4. Its mountains, 
waters, viz, ſprings, rivers, lakes, and 
| bays. 6. Its woods and deſarts, 7. The 
fruitfulneſs and barrenneſs of the coun- 
try, with it various kinds of fruits. 8. 
The minerals and foſſils. 9. The liv- 
ing creatures there. 10. The longitude 
and latitude of the place, tt 
The third. kind of obſervations to be 
made in every country is called human, 


appear- 
graphy, excepting the celeſtial, almoſt 


5. Its. 


Gas ASE a 
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becauſe they chiefly regard the inhabi- 
tants of the placey/ and theſe are alſo ten 


in number. 1. Their ſtature, ſhape; co- 
Jour, and the length; of their lives; their 


origin, meat, and drink. 2. Their arts, 


and the profits which ariſe from them, 


with the merchandize and wares they 


barter one with another. 3. Their vir- 
tues and vices, learning, capacities, and 
ſchools. 4. Their ceremonies at births, 
marriages, and funerals, 3. The language 

- Which the inhabitants uſe. 6. Their po- 
litical government. 7. Their religion 
and church government. 8. Their eities 
and famous places. 9. Their remark- 
able hiſtories. 10. Their famous men, 
artificers, and inventions of the natives. 
Theſe are the three kinds of occurrences 
to be explained in ſpecial geography. 


© In univerſal geography, the abſolute di- 


viſion of the earth, and the conſtitution 
of its parts, are examined; and the celeſ- 
tial phznomena in general are to be ap- 
plied to their reſpective countries in ſpe- 
cial geography. 


The principles. of geography, or thoſe. 


from which arguments are drawn for 
proving of propoſitions in that ſcience, 
are, according to Varenius, of three ſorts, 
I. Geometrical, arithmetical, and trigo- 


- nometrical propoſitions. 2. Aſtronomi - 


cal precepts and theorems, 3. Experi- 
ence, being that upon which the greateſt 
part of geography, and chiefly the ſpe- 
cial, is founded. 13 

In proving geographical propoſitions, we 
are to r ſeveral properties, and 
chiefly the celeſtial, are confirmed by pro- 
per demonſtrations 3 but in ſpecial geo- 


every thing is explained without demon- 

_ tration; being either grounded on ex- 
perience and obſervation, or on the teſli- 
mony of our ſenſes: nor can they be 
proved by any other means. There are 
alſo ſeveral propoſitions proved, or rather 
expoſed to view, by the terreſtrial globe, 
or by geographical maps. See the articles 
Go E and Mar. 


Other propoſitions cannot be ſo well 


proved, yet are received as apparent 
truthe. Thus, tho' we ſuppoſe all places 
on the globe, and in maps, to be laid 
down in the ſame order as they are really 
on the earth; nevertheleſs, in theſe mat - 
ters, we rather follow the deſcriptions 
that are given by geographical writers. 
The manner in which we have treated 


the ſeveral. geographical articles that oc- 
+ cur throughout this work, may be m 


. ſpeeclal part thereof; ſor the antients The principal writers upon geography, 
ö carce went beyond the deſcription of among the antients, are Ptolemy, Plioy, 
' countries. It was a conftant cuſtom —AandStrabo : among the moderns, Joannes 
ö among the Romans, after they had con · de Sacroboſco, Cluverius, Heylen, Rie- 
. quered and ſubdued any province, to have ciolus, Weigelius, de Chales, and; above 
f a map or printed repreſentation thereof, all, Varenius, with Jurin's additions; 
, carried in triumph, and expoſed to the to which may be added Leibnecht, Stir» ' 
i view of the ſpectators. Hiſtorians relate, mius, Morden, Gordon, Salmon, Ce. 
5 that the roman ſenate, about an hundred GEOMAN CV, ,, according to 
, years before Chriſt ſent geographers into pls ink Virgil, a ſpecies of divination 
8 divers parts to make an accurate ſurvey zerformed by means of chinks made in 
B and menſuration of the whole globe, but the grund. Though others think it 
y they ſcarce ever ſaw the — part donſiſted in making a number of little 
of it. K dots on paper, at random; and from the 
s ' Befort thein, Neco, king of Egypt; or- various figures which thoſe make, form · 
| dered the Phoenicians to make a ſurvey ing ajudgment of futurity, 2 
” of the whole coaſt of Africa; which they GEOMETRICAL, in general, an appel- 
7 accompliſhed in three years, Darius pro- lation given to whatever belongs to, or 
4 cured the Ethiopic ſea, and the mouth of is ſtrictiy connected with geometry, See 
* the Indus, to be ſurveyed; and Pliny re- the article GeoMeTRY. - . 
"= lates, that Alexander, in his expedition GEOMETRICAL conſtruction of equations. 
into Aſia, took two geographers to mea- See the article CONSTRUCTION. 
ſe ſure and: deſcribe the roads; and that GEOMETRICAL CURVE. See CURVE, 
od from their itineraries, the writers of the GEOMETRICAL Locus, or PrAck. See 
© following ages took many particulars. the article Locus. 5 
vo Indeed this may be obſerved, that where-= GEOMETRICAL PACE. See PACE, | 
- as moſt other arts and ſciences are ſuffer- GEOMETRICAL PLANE, in perſpective. 
. ers by war, geography and fortification See the article PLANE. rh: 
A alone have been improved thereby, Geo- GEOMETRICAL PROGRESSION and PRO- 
eſt graphyß however, muſt have been ex - PORTION, See PROGRESSION and PRU- \ 
15 ceedingly defective, as a great part of PORTION. ae - 
the globe was then unknown, particu- GEOMETRICAL fſolation of a problem, is 
We larly all America, the northern parts of when it is ſolved according to the rules 
nd Enrope and Aha, with the Terra Au- of we and by ſuch lines as are 
pol firialis, and Magellanica ; and as they truly geometrical, and agreeable to the 
ar were ignorant of the earth's being capa- nature of the problem, See PROBLEM, 
oft ble to be ſailed round, and of the torrid GEOMETRY, yeowerpia, e 
zone's Being habitable, Sc. nified no more than the art of meaſuring 
1 The honour of reducing geography to the earth, or any diſtances or dimen- 
li- art and ſyſtem, was reſerved for Ptolemy, ſions within it; bbt at preſent, it dendtes 
be who, by adding mathematical advan- the ſcience of magnitude in general; 
_ tages to the hiftorical method in which comprehendipg the doctrine and rela- 
her it had been treated of before; has de- tions of whateyer is ſuſceptible of avg- 
he, ſcribed the world in a much more intel- mentation or diminution, conſidered in 
les ligible mabner i he has delineated it un- that lig r. . 
der more certain rules, and by fixin Hence, to geometry may be reſerred the 
vell the bounds of places from longitude and -- conſideration not only of lines, ſurfaces, 
ent latitude; bath diſcovered others miſtakes, . and ſolids; but alſo. of time, velocity, 
ces and has left us a method of diſcovering number, weight, KSt. Eg 
aid his own. + n Plato thought the word geometry an im- 
ally There is one thing yet very lame in proper name for this ſcience, and ac- 
_- our geography; the fixing the true lon- © cordingly ſubſtituted in its place the more 
ons gitude of places; and though ſeveral extenſive one of menſurationg and, after 
i= 4 new ways have been lately tried to re- him; others gave it the title of panto- 
eo dreſs this inconvenience, both from ex - metry, as demonſtrating not obly the 
— att pendulunis, and from other obſervi- quantities of all mannef of magritudes, 
3 tions, upon the immer ſions and emerfions but elſo their qualities, tatios, poſitions, 
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ſcience may be ſeen in the introduction. 
Geography is very antient, at leaſt the 
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Under each head, and our diviſion of the of Jupiter's ſatellites, yet they have hot 
altogether proved effectual. 


See the ar- 


8 tranſ- 
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Proclus calls it the knowledge of magni- 
tude and figures, and their limitations; 
alſo. of their motions, and affections of 
every kind. 


origin and progreſi of GroueTRY: This 


ſcience had its riſe among the Egyptians, 


- who were in a manner compelled to in- 


vent it to remedy the confuſion which 
generally happened in their lands, from 
the inundations of the river Nile, which 


carried away. all boundaries, and effaced 
all the limits of their poſſeſſions. Thus 


this invention, which at firſt conſiſted 
only in meaſuring the lands, that every 
perſon might have what belonged to him, 


vas ca led geometry, or the art of mea- 


ſuring land; and it is probable, that the 
draughts and ſehemes, which they were 


anhually compelled to make, helyed them 
.to diſcover many excellent — — of 
theſe figures; which ſpeculations. con- 


tinued to be gradually improved, and are 


ſo to this day. 


From Egypt geometry. paſſed into Greece, 
where- it continued to receive new, im- 


provements in the hands of Thales, Py- 


thagoras, Archimedes, Euclid, Sc. The 


elements of geometry, wiitten by this 


laſt in fifteen books, are a moſt convin- 
cing probf to what perfection this ſci- 


en22 was carried among the, antients. 
However, it muſt be acknowledged, that 


it fell ſhort of modern geometry, the 


- bounds of which, what by the invention 
of fluxions, and the diſcovery of the 


almoſt infinite orders of curves, are great - 


ly enlarged. See the articles CURVE. and 
FLUXION. .. | 


Me may diſtinguiſh the progreſs of geo- 
metry into three ages: the firſt of which 


was in its meridian glory at the time when 


Euclid's Elements appeared; the ſecond, 
beginning with Archimedes, reaches to 
the time of Des Cartes, who, by apply - 


ing algebra to the elements of geometry, 
ave a new turn to this ſcience, which 

W been carried to its utmoſt perfection 

by Sir Iſaac Newton and Mr. Leibnitz. 


- Diviſion of GEOMETRY, This ſcience is 
' - uſually diſtinguiſhed into elementary, and 


higher or ſublime geometry. 2 
The firſt, or elementary geometry, treats 


Di the properties of right lines, and of the 
eircle, together with the figures and. ſo- 


{ids formed by them. The doctrine of 
lines come firſt, then that of ſurtaces, and 
laſtly that of ſolids. 

The higher geometry comprehends the 
doctrine of the conic ſections, and nu- 
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transformations, relations, Sc. And 
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merous orders of curves. ges the article 


Conte Sgcrious and Cukvx. 


Geometry is again divided into ſpecula- 


tive and pradtical z- the former treating 
of the properties of lines and figures, as 


Euclid's Elements, Appolonius's Conic 


Sections, Cc. and the latter ſne wing bow 
to apply thele ſpeculations to the uſe of 
menſuration, navigation, ſurveying, tak- 


ing heights and diſtances, gauging, gun - 


* 


nery, &c, See „ 
ion, NAVIGATION, G. 
We have an excellent treatiſe on this ſub- 


75 by Dr. Gregory, with additions by 
Mr. Maclautin: it is divided into three 


parts ; the firſt of which teaches the men- 


ſuration of lines and angles. In the ſe- 


cond, ſurfaces are treated of; and theſe 
not only ſuch as are plain, but likewiſe 
curve-ſurfaces, as thoſe of à cylinder, 
cone, and ſphere. The third part treats 


ol ſolid figures and their menſuration, as 
ſphere, cy linder, cone, &c, See the ar- 


ticles, SPHERE; CYLINDER, Cc. 


Uſeſulneſs of, GEOMETRY. The uſefulneſs 


of this ſcience extends to almoſt every art 


and ſcience. It is by the help of it that 


aſtronomers turn their obſervations to ad- 


vantage, regulate the duration of times, 


ſeaſons, en cles, and epochas ; and 


meaſure the ance, motions, and mag- 


nitudes of the heavenly bodies. It is by 


it that geographers determine che figure 
and magnitude of the whole earth; and 


* delineate the extent and bearings of king- 
doms, . provinces, harbours, Sc. It is 
from this ſcience too, that architects de- 


rive their] 


i ir juſt meaſures; in the conſtruc- 
tion of public edifices as well as of private 
houſes, - See the articles ASTRONOMY, 
GEOGRAPHY; and ARCHITECTURE. 


5 It is by the aſſiſtance of geometry that en- 
1 EA conduct all their works, take the 
1 


tuation and ꝓlans of towns, the diſtances 


of places, and the meaſure of ſuch things 


— 


as are only acceſſible to the ſight. It is 


not only an introduction to fortification, 


but highly neceſſary to moſt mechanics, 


eſpecially carpenters, joiners, mathema- 
| tical-inſtrument; makers, and all who 
. profeſs deſigning. See the articles CaR- 


ING, DESIGNING, Cc. 


PENTRY, JOINERY,, SHIP, ENGRAV- 


* 


On geometry likewiſe, depends, the theo- 


ry of muſic, optics, perſpective, drawing, 
mechanics, hydraulics, pneumatics, Cc. 
See Mostc, Oprics, PERSPECTIVE, 
DRAWING, MECHANICS, Sc. 


GEOPONIC, . ſomething relating to agri- 


culture. See AGRICULTURS.,-- 
| :GEORGE, 


5 
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been the denomination of ſeveral military 
orders, whereof that of the garter is one 

of the moſt illuſtrious. See GarTER. 
There is alſo one of theſe orders ſtill ſub- 
ſiſting at Genoa, 


Religious of the order of St, GEORGE, form | 


ſeveral congregations in Italy and other 
places. | = 3 
. Gronda del Mina, the capital of the 
dutch ſettlements, on the Gold- coaſts of 
Guinea, ſituated ſeven or eight miles weſt 
of Cape coaſt- caſtle, the capital of the 
britiſh ſettlements there: weſt longitude 
5, and north latitude 53. . 
Fort St. GEORGE, a town and fort on the 
coaſt of Coromandel, in the hither India: 
. eaſt lon. 80®, and north lat. 139. 
The tawn is divided into the White and 
Black-town, The fort, and White- town, 
which adjoins to it, are inhabited only by 
1 3 the whole circumference, which 
s not above half a mile, being ſurround- 
ed by a ſtone wall. The outward or 
Black-town, called Madraſs, has been 
lately encompaſſed by a ſtone wall and 
baſtions, and is about a mile and a half 
 in' circumference; the whole being al- 
moſt environed by a river and the ſea. 
St. GEORGE'S, the largeſt of the Bermuda 
or Summer-iſlands. Fas 
Croſs of St. GEORGE, a red one in a field 
argent, which makes part of the britiſh 
ſtandard. See CRoss and GarTER. 


GEORGIA, in Afia, a province bounded ' 
dy Cireafſia and Degeſtan on the north 


by the Caſpian ſea on the eaſt, by Ar- 
wit no Turcomania on the ſouth, and 
by Mingrelia on the weſt, 1 x 
GEORGIA, in America, one of the britiſh 
lantations, taken out of South- Carolina, 
from which it is ſeparated by the river 
Savannah on the north, and bounded by 
the Atlantic ocean on the eaſt, by the 
river of St. John, which divides it from 
ſpaniſh Florida, on the ſouth and weſt, 
GEORGIAN moxxs and NUNS, religi- 


ous of Georgia, in Aſia, who follow the 
rule of St. Basil. See the article Ba$1L. 
GEORGIC, a poetical compoſition upon 


the ſubject of huſbandry, containing rules 

therein, put into a pleaſing dreſs, and 

ſet off with all the beauties and embelliſh- 
mee of poeffy. 

The Ryle proper to a georgie mult be 

worked up with a great deal of thought 

and vigour, that the words may be lively, 
and every thing the poet REAL es 
immediately riſe vp to the reader's view. 


Heſiod aud Virgil are the two grexteſt 


% 


1 8 
GEORGE, or Knights of St. Gon, has 
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n 
maſters of his kind of poetry. In Vir 


gil's Georgics are contained the moſt uſe” 
ful rules for huſbandry in all its hranches. 


1 


Virgil has infinitely exceeded Heſiod in 


this ſort of writing: he began his Geor- 
gics at the perſuaſion of Mæcenas, and 
was near ſeven years about them: th 


are, with reſpe& to the dition, the molt 
finiſhed of all his works, and even of all 


the poems that ever were compoſed in la- 


tin. The moderns have produced nothing . 


in this kind, except Rapin's book Of Gar- 
dening, and the celebrated poem entitled 
_ Cyder, by Mr. Philips, who, if be had 
enjoyed the advantage of Virgil's lan- 
guage, would have been ſecond to Vir- 
il in a much nearer degree. 
GERANITES, in natural hiſtory, an ap- 
pellation given to ſuch of the ſemipellu- 


cid gems, as are marked with a ſpot re- 


e 


* 


ſembling a crane's eye. 1 


GERANIUM, CRAvE's BILL, in hotany, 
a genus of the monadelphia-decandria 
claſs of plants, the flower of which con- 


ſiſts of five large, patent, oval, and verti- 


cally. cordated petals; the fruit is a cap- 
ſule, of the form of a crane's bill. 
Geranium ſtands recommended by au- 


thors, as one of the greateſt vulneraries 


and aſtringents of the vegetable world, 
particularly for ſtopping hæmorrhages, 
excels of the mepſes, c. 


GERARDIA, in botany, a genus of tbe 


didynamia- angioſpermia claſs of plants, 
the corolla of which conſiſts of a. ſingle 
ringent 
longer than the cup; the upper-lip, is 
- ere, obtuſe, plain, and emarginated z 
the lower lip is reflected, and divided in- 
to three ſegments : the fruit is an oval 


capſule, containing two cells, and con- 


- fiſting of two valves; the ſeeds are oval 
and ſingle. 5 ; 
This plant is much recommended in gou- 
ty diſorders. YO Pe nals, Foes 

GERBER botany, a genus of the ſyn. 
geneſia-polygamia claſs of plants, the ge- 
neral corolla of which is radiated, with 
very numerous hermaphrodite corollulæ 
on the diſc, which are. monopetaloud, 


ere, and divided into three ſegments at 
the limb; the ftamina are five very ſhort 


filaments; the ſeeds are ſingle, oblong, 
crowned with ſlender down, and contain- 
eld in the cup. GEE $ 
GERFALCON, or GYRFALCON, among 
ſportſmen, a hawk of great force. See 
the article Hawk. 58 = 
The gerfalcon is the largeſt of the falcon- 


kind, with head and eyes like mo 


8902 


tal; the tube is roundiſh, and 


9 
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the haggard. She'is ſtrong armed, hav- GERMERSHETM, a town of Germany, 


irg long firetchers and ſingles; and be- 
wg of a fierce and hardy natute, is ex- 
tremely difficult to be reclaimed; but 
when once the is overcome, ſhe proves an 
excellent hawk, and will ſcarce refuſe to 
fly at anv thing. See FALCONRY. 
GERGENTUDMI, a town of Sicily, the 
Agrigentum of the antients, about fifty- 
five miles fouth-eaſt of Palermo: eaſt 
long. 14* 20% and north lat, 378 20“: 
GERMAINS, or St. GERMAiNS, a town 
and royal palace of France, fourteen miles 
north-weit of Paris. 
St. GERMAINS is alſo a borough of Corn- 
- wal, eight miles weſt of Plymouth. 
It ſends two members to parliament. 
GERM, among gardeners, the ſame with 
bud. See the article Bu. 


GERMAN, in genealogy, denotes entire 


or whole: thus, a brother german is one 


both by the father's and mother's ſide; 


and couſins-german are the children of 
brothers or filters. ; 

GERMAN, or GERMANNIC, alſo denotes 
any thing belonging to Germany; as the 
german empire, german flute, &c, 


" GERMANDER, in botany, the engliſh 
name of the teucrium of Linnzus. See 


the article TEUCRIUM. . 
Water GERMANDER, a plant called by bo- 
taniſts ſcordium. See SCORDIUM. 
Wild-GERMANDER, a ſpecies oF a genus of 


plants, called by botaniſts veronica, See 


the article VERONICA. 


GERMANY, an extenſive empire of Eu- 


rope, ſituated between 5? and 199 caſt 


longitude, and between 459 and 559 north. 


latitude; bounded by Denmak and the 
Baltic ſea on the north, by Poland and 
Hungary on the eait, by Switzerland and 
the Alps on the ſouth, and by France, 
Holland, Sc. gn the weft, 
It is divided into ten circles, three of 
which lie on the north, viz, Upper and 
Lower Saxony, and 'Wgſhphalia ; three 
on the ſouth, viz. Avultria, Bavaria, 
and Swabia; three about the middle, 
., viz. Franconia, and the Upper and 
Lower Rhine; the tenth, which conſiſted 
of the dutchy of Burgundy and the ſeven- 
teen provinces of the Netherlands, have 
long heen detached from the empire. See 
: SaXONy, WESTPHALIA, Ec. 
There ate in Germany upwards of three 
hundred ſovereign princes and ſtates, moſt 


df them arbitrary in their reipectise tetri · 


tories, 
GERMEN, or Germ, the ſame with bud. 
See the article Bun. 


by 


ſubject to France, about ten miles eaſt © 

| Landau eaſt long. 82 15', and north lat, 
4a9* 124, . 

GERMINATION, the firſt ſprouting of 
the ſeeds of plants. See VEGETATION. 

GERONTES, in greeian antiquity, a ſort 
of magiſtrates of antient Sparta, anſwer- 
ing to the areopaęites at Athens. 

GER TRUDENBURG, a fortified town 
of the united Netherlands, in the pro- 
vince of Holland, nine miles north of 
Breda; ſubjeR to the prince of Orange. 

GERUND, in grammar, a verbal noun of 
the neuter-gender, partaking of the nature 
of a participle, declinable only in the fin- 
gular number, through all the caſes ex- 
cept the vocative; as, nom, amandum, 
gen. amandi, dat. amando, accuſ. aman- 
dum, abl. amando. a 
Grammarians are very much embarraſſed 
to ſettle the proper nature and character 

of gerunds, It is certain they are no 
2 nor diſtin mogds of verbs, in re · 

ard they do not maik any judgment or 
des of the 27 which 5 the eſ· 
ſence of a verb; beſides their having caſes, 
which verbs have not. Some, therefore, 
will have them to be adjeRtives paſſive, 

Whole ſubſtantive is the infinitive of the 
verb, and retaining the ordinary regi- 
men thereof. See the article Noun. 
The gerunds are derived from active, 
neuter, and deponent verbs; and, for the 
moſt part, they follow their ſignification; 

as, docendum, from doceo; currendo, from 
curro ; loquendum, from loquor. 

GESNERIA, in botany, a genug of plants, 
of the didynamia claſs, the flower of 

which is monopetalous, tubular, and di: 


vided into five ſegments at the limb; the 


fruit is a roundiſh capſule, containing a very 
great number of extremely ſmall ſeeds. 
GESSERIT, or Quam diu fe bene GESSE- 
RIT, See the article QAM DIV. 
GESSES, or JESSES, the furniture belong- 
ing to a hawk. See JESSES. 
GESTATION, among phyſicians, the 
lame with pregnancy, See PREGNANCY. 
GESTICULATION, in rhetoric, ſignifies 
the affected action of an orator, which is 
deemed a great fault, See ACTION. 
GESTRICIA, a province of Sweden, 
bounded by Helfingia, on the north, by 
the Bothnic gulph on the eaſt, by Upland 
on the ſouth, and by Dalecarlia.on the 
weſt, 
GESTU.ET FAMA, an antlent writ, where 
a perſon's good behaviour was impeach- 


ed, now out of ute, | | 
= GESTURE, 


— 


GESTURE, in rhetoric, conſiſts chiefly in 


- © the proper action of the hands and face. 


— 
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inters, who eſteem it a very fine - 


lour. See the article OchRE. 


It is a kind of natural language, that ſup- GLANT, , a perſon of enorn 
: 5” "' 9 


\ plies the uſe of ſpeech in perſons born 
dumb. See the article ACTION. 


GETHYLLIS, in botany, a genus of the 


decandria-monogynia claſs of plants, the 
corolla of which conſiſts of a ſingle petal ; 
the tube is filiform and very long; the 
limb is plane, divided into ſix equal ſeg · 
ments, of a lanceolated figure, and but 
about a third part the Jength of the tube, 
the fruit is an oblong, ventricoſe, trian- 

* gular capſule, with three cells 3 the ſeeds 
are numerous. AM! 

GEVAUDAN, a territory of Languedoc, 

| adjoining to the Cevennes. 

GEUM, avens, in botany, 4 genus of the 
icoſandria-pentagynia claſs of plants, the 
corolla of which conſiſts of five royndiſh 
petals, with narrow ungues of the length 
of the cup, and inſerted into it; there is 
no pericarpium; the common receptacle 
of the ſeeds is oblong, hairy, and placed 
on the cup; Which is, at that time, reflex; 
the ſeeds are numerous, compreſſed, hiſ- 
pid, and each furniſhed with a long ge- 
niculated ſtyle. | 

GHENT, or GAuNT, a city and capital 
of Flanders, thirty miles north weſt of 
Bruſſels: eaſt longitude 30 36', north 
latitude 31“. 

It is a large fortified town, twelve miles 
in circumference, and defended by a ci- 
tadel; and yet is a place of no great 


or ſtature, oe 
The reality of giants, and of nations of 
1 lane is much controverted among the 


earned, Dr. Derham obſerves, that 


though we read of giants before Noah's 


flood, yet there is great reaſon to think 


the ſize of a man was always the ſame '- 
from the creation: far as to the nephilim, 
or giants, in Gen. vi. the antients vary 
about them; ſome take them for great 


atheiſts, and monſters of impiety, rapine, 
tyranny, and all wickedneſs, as well as 


of monſtrous ſtature. And as to thoſe 
Numb. xiii. repreſented as men of gi- 


gantic ſize, it is probable the fears of t 

1pics might have added thereto: however 
this be, it is plain that in both theſe-places - 
giants are ſpoke of as rarities and won- 
ders of the age, not of the common ſta- 
ture; and ſuch inftances we have had in 
all ages. 


G1ANT's BONES, in natural hiſtory, a name 


- erroneouſly given to certain foſſile bones, 


vulgarly ſuppoſed to have been the bones 


of giants; but, in reality, are thoſe of the - 


elephant or whale-kind, 


G1aNnT's CAUSEWAY, a vaſt collection of | 


the article BASALTES. 


a black kind of marle, called baſaltes, in 


the county of Antrim, in Ireland.” See 


GIAROLA, in ornithology, a ſpecies orf 


lark, with a remarkable long heel. 


ſtrength, by reaſon of the vaſt extent of GLAROLO, a ſpecies of ſnipe, with a white 0 


ground it takes in. | 
GIAGH, in, chronology, a cycle of twelve 
years; in uſe among the Turks and Ca- 

thayans, See the article CYCLE. 
Each year of the giagh bears the name 
of ſome animal: the firſt, that of a 
mouſe; the ſecond, that of a bullock; 
the third, of a lynx or leopard; the fourth, 
of a horſe; the fifth, of a crocodile ; the 
ſixth, of a ſetpent; the ſeventh, of a 
horlez the eighth, of a ſheep ; the ninth, 


of a monkey; the tenth, of a ben; the 


eleventh, of a dog; and the twelfth, of 


a hog. 
They alſa divide the day into twelve 
parts, which they call giaghs, and di- 
{\ngviſh them by the name of ſome ani- 
mals. Each giagh contains two of our 
hours, and is divided into eight kehs, 
as many as there are quarters in our 
hours. | 3 8 * 
GIALLOLINO, in natural hiſtory, a hea- 
vy, friable, fine, yellow ochre, called 
Yaples-yellow, and much uſed among 


tail. See the article Sw IE. 


GIBBOUS, a term in medicine, denoting 


der is recent, and the perſon, young, here 


any protuberance or convexity of the 
body, as a perſon hunched, or hump- - 


backed. 


Gibboſity is a preternatural incurvation 
of the ſpina dorſi either backward, .or on 
one ſide, Infants are more ſubje& to this 
diſorder than adults, and. it oftner pro- 
ceeds from external, than from internal 


cauſes, A fall, blow, or the like vio - 


lence frequently thus diſtorts the tender 
bones of infants. When it proceeds from 
an internal cauſe, it is generally from a 
relaxation of the ligaments that ſuſtain 
the ſpine, or a caries of its vertebrz ; 


though the ſpine may be reflected for- 


ward, and the back thrown out, by a too 
ſtrong and repeated aQtion of the abdo- 


-minal muſcles z and this, if not timely 


redreſſed, uſually grows up and fixes ag 


the bones harden, till in adults it is to- 


tally irretrievable; but when the difor- 


ale 


. 
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"there are fame hopes of a cure. The 
common method is by a machine of paſt- 
board, wood, or ſteel, which is made to 
preſs principally upon the gibbous part, 
and this by long wearing may ſet all 
right. The ſurgeons however have a dif- 
ferent inſtrument, which they call a croſs, 
much more efficacious, though not quite 
ſo convenient in the wearing ; by the uſe 
+ of this, the parts are always prevented 
from growing any worſe, and are often 
cured, During the application of theſe af- 
ſiſtances, Heiſter orders the parts to be at 
times rubbed. with hungary water, ſpirit 
of lavender, and the like, and defended 
with a ſtrengthening plaſter of oxycro- 
ceum, opodeldoc, or the like. 
, GiBBovs, in aſtronomy, a term uſed in 


* vo 


in Spain, ſubject ts Great Britain: weſt 
long. 69, and north lat. 369. 0 


It ſtands at tbe foot of mount «Calpe 
one of Hercules's Pillars, about ſixteen 


miles north of Ceuta, in Africa, from 
which it is divided by the Streights, to 


which it gives name. It is built on a 
rock, in a peninſula, and can only be 
approached on the Jand-ſide by a very 
narrow paſſage between the mountain and 
the ſea; croſs this paſſage the Spaniards 
have drawn a line, and fortified it; to pre- 
vent the garriſon's having any communi- 
cation with the country. 


The Streights of Gibraltar are about 


twenty-four miles long, and fifteen broad, 


GIESEN, a town of Germany, thirty miles 


north of Francfort, 


reference to the enlightened parts of the GIFT, in law, a conveyance, by which 


moon, whilſt ſhe is moving from the firſt 
quarter to the full, and from the full to 
the laſt quarter: for all that time the 
dark part appears horned, or falcated ; 
and the light one hunched ont, convex, 
or gibbous, See the article MooN, 
GIBELINS, or GiBELLIXxs, a famous fac- 
tion in Italy, oppoſite to another, called 
the guelphs, | 
- Theſe two factions ravaged and laid waſte 
Italy for a long ſeries of years, ſo that 
the hiſtory of that country, for the ſpace 
of two centuries, is no more than a detail 
of their mutual violences and ſlaughters. 
The gibelins ſtood for the emperor againſt 
the pope: but concerning their origin and 
the reaſon of their names, we have but a 
very obſcure account, According to the 
generality of authors, they roſe about the 
: 9 1240, upon the emperor Frederic II's 


— . 


ing excommunicated by pope Gre- + 


gory IX. Other writers maintain, that 
the two factions arole ter years before, 


though ſtill under the ſame pepe and em 


peror. But the moſt probable opinion is 
that of Maimburg, who favs, that the 
| two factions of guelphs and gibeuns aroſe 
from a quarrel between two avtient and 
illuſtrious houſes on the confines of Ger 
many, that of the Henrys of Gibeling, 
and that of the guelphs of Adorf. 
GIBET, a kind of gallows, wheręon cri- 
minals are executed, or hung in chains. 
See the article GaLLows. | 
GIBLETS, gigeriæ, the offals of poultry, 
articularly of a gooſe and duck, ibelud- 
ing the head and neck, heart, liver, pi- 
nions, and legs; which the art of cookery 


has buſied itlelf about, by inventing ra- 


gouts, pies, ſoups, &c. made of them, 


GIBRALTAR, a poit-town of Andaluſia, 


either lands or goods are paſſed: it is of 


larger extent than a grant, being applied 
to things moveable and immoveable. 
A gift may be by deed, by word, or 


in law: thus, all a perſon's goods and 


chattels, except in fome ſpecial caſes, 
may be given without deed; though ſuch 
a gift is liable to ſuſpicion. When ſuch 
a gift is made in ſatisfaction of a debt, it 
ſhould be done before, witneſſes of credit; 
that the goods and chattels be, at the 
ſame time, appraiſed to the full value; 
and that the gift be expreſly made in ſull 
ſatisfaction of the debt. 

As to gifts in law, where a man is mar- 
ried, all the goods and chattels of his wiſe 
belong to the huſband; alfo, if a perſon 
be made executor. of a will, by giſt in 
law, all the teſtator's goods are his, af- 
ter paying the teſtator's debts, 

And as to deed of- gift, all things that 


lie in livery, as meſſuages, lands, woods, 


Sc. may be given or granted iy fee for 
life, or years, at firſt ; and be aſſigned 


over forever, afterwards. Such a deed 


way be made upon condition; and, if it 
be of goods and chattfs, the delivery of 
a ſixpence is a good ſeiſin of the whole. 


GIGANTIC, ſomething of a monſtrous 


ſize, like that of giants, See GIANT. 


61G, or J16G, in muſic, denotes a briſk 


and lively air; or an airy kind of dance, 
to a ſprightly meaſure, 


article BRANCH. 


GIGOT-BRANCH, in the manege. See the 
 GILAN, a province of Perfia, bounded 


by che Caſpian ſea on the north. Its ca- 


| pals a, city of the ſame name: ealt 
ngit. 439, and north lat: 47%. 


GILBERTINES, a religious order found- 
ed in England by St. Gilbert, in the reign. 
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nedict, and the monks. that of 
St. Auguſtin. There were many mona- 


ſeries of this order in different parts of 


England. 


GILD, or GuiLD. See GviLD. | | 
GILDING, the art of ſpreading or cover · 


ing a thing with gold, either- in leaf or 
liquid. See the article Golo. 
e have this advantage over the antients, 


in the manner of uſing and. applying the 


old, that the ſecret of painting in oil, 
Fatal diſcovered, furniſhes us with means 
of gilding works, capable of enduring all 
the violences of time and weather, which 
theirs could not. , 


There are ſeveral methods. of gilding in 


uſe among us, as gilding in water, gild- 
ing in oil, gilding by fire, c. of each of 
which in order, x 


The method of avater-GILDING. Water- 


gilding requires more preparation than 


dil-gilding, and is chiefly: on wooden 


works, and thoſe made of ſtucco; and 


theſe two mult be ſheltered from the wea- 
ther. A ſize is uſed for this way of gild- 


ing made of ſhreads, Cc. of parchment 
or gloves boiled in water to the conſiſtence 
of a jelly. If the thing to be gilt be of 
wood, it is firſt, waſhed with this ſize, 


boiling bot, and then ſet to dry; and af- 


terwards with white paint mixed up with 
the ſame ſize. Some uſe. ſpaniſh white 


for this purpoſe, and others, plaſter of Pa- 
tis, well beaten and ſifted. This ſized 
paint muſt be laid on with a ſtiff bruſh; 


which is to be repeated ſeldomer or oftener 
according to the nature of the work, as 
ten or twelve times in flat or ſmooth 
works, but ſeven or eight will be ſuffi- 
cient in pieces of ſculpture, In the for- 


mer caſe they are applied by drawing the 


ruſh over the work, in the latter by dab- 
bing it. When the whole is dry, they 
moiſten it with fair water, and rub it over 


with ſeveral pieces of coarſe linen, if it 


be on the flat; if not, they beat or ſwitch 
it with ſeveral ſlips of the ſame linen, ti - 
ed to a little ſtick, to make it follow and 
enter all the cavities. and, depreſſures 
thereof. 399 . 8 root — . | | 

Having thus finiſhed the, white, the next 
thing to be done, is to colour it with yel - 


lo ochre: but if it be a piece of ſculp- 
ture in relievo, they firſt toygch it up, and 


prepare the ſeveral parts, which may 
ave happened to have been disfigured, 
by the tmail ior initruments, as gouges, 
chiſſels, c. The ochre uſed tor this 


purpoſe muſt be well ground and lifted, 


n [ 14 
of Haney I., The nuns follow the. rule 
of St. Be 


350 


the gold. ne ; 
2 be prepared for gilding, you muſt 


anqther to touch up and amend, and a 
third to flatten; alſo. a gildiog cuſhion, 
for ſpreading the leaves of gold on when 


* 


GID. 
and mixed. up with the ne before · men- 
tioned. This colour is to be laid on hot ; 
and in works of ſculpture, ſupplies the 
place of gold, which ſometimes cannot be 
carried into all the depreſſures and cavi - 
ties of the foliages and other ornaments. 
A lay is alſo applied over this yellow, 


* 


which ſerves for the ground on which 


the gold is to be laid : this lay is uſually 
compoſed of armenian bole, blood - ſtone, 


black lead, and a little fat; to which - 
ſome add ſoap, and oil of olives others, 


burnt-bread, biſtre, antimony, .. glaſs: of 


tin, butter, and ſugar-candy. Theſe in- 


gredients being all ground down together 


with hot ſize, three lays of this compoſi- 


tion is applied upon the yellow, the one 


after the other has been dried; being 


cautious, not to put any into the cavity of 
the work to hide the yellow. | 


The bruſh, uſed for. this purpoſe, muſt be 
a a ſoft one; and when, the matter is be- 
come very dry, they go over it again with 


a ſtronger: bruſh, to rub it down, and ; 
take off the ſmall grains that ſtick. out, 
in order, to facilitate the burniſhing of 


ave three forts of pencilsz one to wet, 


43 


taken out of the book; a knife to cut them, 
and a ſquirrel's tail fitted with a handle; 
or elſe a piece of fine ſoft ſtuff on a ſtick, 
to take them up directly and apply them. 


Vou are firſt to begin with wetting your; 


pencils ; by which the laſt lay laid on With 


water is moiſtened, that it; may the better 
receive and retain the gold. Then you 


are to lay the leaves of gold on the cu- 
ſhion,, and if whole, you muſt take up 
with the ſquirrel's tail, but if in pieces, 


with the other inſtrament,, or the knife 
wWherewith they are cut, and lay and 
ſpread them gently on the. pacts of the 


work you had moiſtened before. If the 


x leaves, as they frequently; do, happen to 
crack or break in layiog on, theſe breaches 


muſt be made up with ſmall bits of leaf, 


taken vp upon the, repaiting pencil, and 
the whole work is to be ſmoothed either 
with the ſame pencil, or another ſome- 
thing larger; the gold being preſſed into 
the dents, into which it could not be ſo 


eaſily carried by the ſquirrel's tail. 
The work having been thus far gilded, 
muſt be ſet to dry, in order to be bur- 
niſhed or flatted, See BURNISHING and 


 FLATTING, 5 anner 
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be laſt | 
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and to ſtop and amend any little faults 


with ſheil-gold. The compoſition called 


vermeil is made of gum guttæ, vermilion, 


- and a little of ſome ruddy-brown, ground 
together with venetian varniſh and oil of 
' turpentine... Some gilders, inſtead of this, 


make ſhift with fine lacca, or dragon's 


+ blood, with gum-water, 


Sometimes inſtead of burniſhing the gold, 
they burniſh the ground or compoſition 


laid on the laſt before it, and only after- 


wards waſh the part over with the ſize. 
This method is chiefly practiſed for the 
hands, face, and other nudities ih reli- 


©" evo: which, by this means, do not ap- 

- pear fo very brilliant as the parts bur- 

_ © Hiſhed, though much more ſo than the 
_ perfectly flat. | 


o gild a piece of work, and yet preſerve 
white grounds; they apply a lay of ſpaniſh 


white, mixed with a weak fiſh-glue on 


all the parts of the ground whereon the 


yellow or the laſt lay might run. 

The method of GIL DIG in oil, This opera- 
tion requires much leſs apparatus than that 
© before-mentioned. 


The baſis or matter 
whereon the gold is laid, in this method, 
zs the remains of colours found ſetged to 
the bottom of the pots in which painters 
waſh their pencils, This matter, which is 


very viſcid or ſticky, is firſt ground, and 


then paſſed through a lineo-cloth, and 


thus laid on the matter to be gilt, after it 
is waſhed once or twice over with ſize; 


and if it be wood, with ſome white 


| aint. 15 8 | 
When this is almoſt dry, but yet is till 
unctuous enough to catch and retain the 


gold, the leaf gold is laid on, eicher 
"whole, if the work be large, or cut to 
pieces, if ſmaller: the leaves of gold are 


taken up and laid on with a piece of fine, 
ſoft, well · carded cotton; or ſometimes 
dy a palate for the purpote, or ſometimes 


with the knife with which the leaves were 


cut, according to the parts of the work 


that are to be gilded, or the breadth 


_ . of the gold that is to be laid on, As 
= the gold is laid on, they paſs over it a 
© "coarſe ſtiff pencil or bruſh, to make it 


ſtick and as it were incorporate with the 
ground; and after this they mend any 


cracks that may have happened in it, ei- 
ther with the ſame pencil or one that is 


ſmaller, as has been ſhewn before in 
e | . | 
This kind of gilding is chiefly uſed for 


CEE. - 
operation is the applying the quetting-houſes, &c. and for figures bf 


vermeil in all the little lines and cavities ; 


a 
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plaſter of Paris, lead, Gr. 


The method of GIL DING with liquid gold. 


- 


This is performed by gold amalgamated 
with mercury, in the proportion of about 
an ounce of mercury to a dram of gold. 
To perform this, they heat à crucible 


red hot, and then put the gold and mer- 


cury into it; ſtirring them gently about 


till the gold be found melted; ant incor- 
| porited into 4 maſs with the mercury, 
When this is done; they talt them into 
water, to waſh and purify them; and 


out of that into other waters, where the 
amalgama; which is almoſt as liquid as 


if there were nothing but quick ſilver in 
it, may be preſerved a long time for uſe. 
Before they proceed to lay this amalga- 


mated gold on the metal, they firſt render 
the metal rough, by waſhing it bver with 
aqua fortis, or aqua ſecunda ; and after- 
wards rinſe the metal in fair water, and 
ſcour it a little with fine fand, and then 
it is ready fot the gold. a 

They next cover over the metal with the 
mixture of gold and mercury, taking it 


| up with a flip of copper; or a bruſh made 
of br 


aſs-wire, ſpreading it as even as poſ- 


ible, to do which they wet the bruſh from 


time to time in fait water, Then they 
ſet the metal to the fire, upon 4 grate, or 
in a ſort of cage, under which ſtands a 
pan of coals; and in proportion as the 
mercury, evaporating and flying off, diſ- 


covers the places where gold is wantifly, 


they take care to ſupply them, by adding 
new parcels of n ot 

Then the work is rubbed over with the 
wire-bruſh, dipt in beer or vinegar, which 
leaves it in a condition to be brought to 2 


colour which is the laſt part of the pro- 


The methbd of GiLding by 


ceſs, and which the gilders keep to them · 
ſelves as a mighty ſecret. = 

fire bn metal: 
To prepare the meta], they ſcratch it 
well, or take it; then paliſh it with 2 
poliſher; and afterwards ſet it to the fire 
to blue, 1. e. to heat, till it appear of a 
blue colour. Wen this Has been done, 
they clap on the firit lay of leaf gold, 
rubbing it lightly down with a poliſher; 
and expoſe ir thus to a gentle fire. They 


uſually give it but three ſuch lays, or. 


| domes and roots of churches, courts, ban. T 0 grld paper, Grind bole«armoniac with 


four at the moſt, each lay conſiſting of 


a gle leaf for common works, and of 


two for extraordinary ones! after each 
lay, it is ſet a-frefh to the fire; and after 
the laſt lay, the gold is in condition to be 
burniſhed, - | 


rains 
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8 IN 14437 ] GIN 
-  Fain>water, and give one laying of it; croſs- piece, near the wheel, it uphooks 
hen it is dry, take glair of eggs, and the monkey, and lets the beetle fall on the 
add to it a little ſugar-candy and gum- upper end of the pile, and forces the ſame 
water, which lay over the former, and into ground: then the mônkey's own 
upon this, When it is dry engugh, lay weight over-hauls the windlaſs, in order 
leaf-filver, or leaf- gold. for its being hooked again to the beetle. 
Jo gil the leaves, of books, Take bole» See the article Engine, © , 

. armoniac, eight penny weight; ſugar- SINGEN, an imperial city of Germany, 
candy, two penny: weight: mix and grind twenty miles eaſt of Ulm: eaſt lon. 10%, 
them with glair f eggs: then on a bound and north lat. 48367. boos 

© book (while it is in the preſs, after it hath GINGER, xinsiber, in botany: See the 4 
been ſmeared with glair of eggs, and _ article ZixzikgA. | — 


- * 


is dried) ſmear the ſaid compoſition, 


let it dry, then rub it well and poliſh it; 


then with fair water wet the edges of the 


book, and ſuddenly lay on the gold, 
preſs it down gently with cotton, let it 


The root of this plant is tos well khown 5 


to need any deſcription ;. it. will be ſuffi 
dient to obſerve, that it is of the tubergus 
kind, knotty, crooked, and irregular, 


and divaricared into many branches, of a 


dry, and then poliſh it with a tooth, 4 7 5 yellowiſh colour when broken, and, 
4h 


; GILDING of china or porcelain ware. See like the contrayerva, of a fibrous ſtrue- 
| the article PORCELAIN, ©  , ture. This root is of a very hot, acrid, 
GILL, a meaſure of capacity, containing and pungent taſte, though aromatic with- 
1 a quarter of a pint. See PINT and al; and of a very agreeable ſmell. 
Measug gn. ,; Ginger is too cheap to be ſophiſticated, 
Glu is alſo a name for ground-1vy, which, and too well known to need any direc- 
6 being infuſed in ale, makes what is known tions about the choice of it; it may only ' 
t by the name of gill-alez à ſort of medi- be obſerved that the hardeſt and Ewe : 
* cated ale, ſajd to be abſterſive and vul- pieces are the beſt. The Indians are 
. nnen very fond of ginger z they eat both the 
* GILLA, virkiort, à name ſometimes young ſhoots of the leaves, and the roots 
iven to the emetic ſalt of vitriol. See themſelves, cut ſmall, in their ſallads and 
1 ; S article VITRIOL, © OY broths ; andthey make an excellent ſweet» 
4 GILLS, brancbiæ, in ichthyology. See meat of them, preſerving them with ſu- 
5 the article BRANCHLE, - gar. Ginger is an excellent carminative 
1. GILOLO, a large iſland. of the Pacifie and ſtomachic; it aſſiſts digeſtion, expels 
g. ocean, lying between 19 ſouth latitude flatuſes, and takes off colic-pains, often 
-- and 2* north latitude, and between 325? almoſt inftantaneouſly. It is alſo highly 3 
5 and 128* eaſt longitude. eſteemed by ſome as a cephalic, and is = 
be 'GiLOLO is alſo the name of the capital of particularly ſaid to ſtrengthen the me- 
ch the above iſland, ſituated in 400 north mory. It is often uſed as a correftive to 
# Iatitudlde. 2 * ME purging medicines, and has the credit of 
A ll T. HEAD, aurata, in ichthyology, being a great provocative to venery, eſ- 
ns the ſharp- backed ſparus, with a crooked pecially in the preſeryed ſtate. | It may be 
gold-coloured lie between the eyes. It given in powders, from two or three to 
ol. is a very beautiful fiſh, the ground-colour ten, twelve, or fifteen grains; but it is 
. of whoſe body is an olive - brown, but ſeldom given in ſuch large doſes, on ac- 
(fs elegantly yariegated with a number of count of its acximony, | It is uſed in de- 
ors different colours, See SpARUus. 7 coctions from one dram to two or three, 
71  GILT-VARNISH, See VARNISH, do the quart, It is an ingredient in the 
de. EIN, or GENEVA, among diſtillers. See _ Venice treacle, mithridate, and diaſcor- 
d, the article GENEVA, KEY dium, and in many other of the com- 
ns Gin, in mechanics, a machine for driving . poſitions of the ſhops; and is very fre- 
hey pailes, fitted with a windlaſs and winches ' quently uſed in carminative and ſloma- 
a at each end, where eight or nine men chic powders, in extemporaneous pre- 
1.6 heave, and round which a rope is reeved, ſcription.  . | __ 2 | 
| of that goes over the wheel at the top: one Method of preſerving Gixko kA. Waſh the 
ach end of this rope is ſeized to an iron= ginger, and lay it to ſteep for ten or 
\\ter monkey, that hooks to a beetle of differ- twelve days, in white-wine and water, 
o be ent weights, according to the piles they ſtirring them every day; then to a pound 
| are to drive, being from eight to thirteen of roots allow two quarts of white-wine, 
Sth hundred weight; and when hove up toa and about a piat of lemon juice; boil 
ain; . Vol. II. ; g 8 X £ > | theſe 


GIN 


hour: then add two pounds and a half of 


fine ſugar, and boil it to a ſyrup, ſcum- 


ming it as it riſes; then ſet it by in a 


glazed pan till the next day, and after- 


Wards boil it again in the ſyrup, for half 


an hour; then ſet it by till the next day, 
when boiling it again, let it cool; re- 


peating this till the ginger is clear: after 


- ;which put it into glaſſes, and cover them 


with paper. 


_ This is a fine ſweet-meat for the winter- 


Fr 


ſeaſon, 


GINGER BREAD, a richer kind of bread, 
the flavour and taſte whereof are heighten- 
ed and improved with ſpices, and parti- 


cularly with ginger, whence the name. 


The preparation of ginger-bread is as fol- 
lows: grate two penny white loaves into 
two pounds of almonds well blanched and 


pounded ; then add two ources of ginger, 


. finely. ſcraped liquorice, and aniſe feed 


in powder, of each balf an ounce; add 


to theſe five or fix ſpoonfuls of roſemary- 
water; and knead all into a paſte, with 
a pound of ſugar, mould it, and roll it 


thin, then print it, and dry it in a ſtove. 


Others make it of treacle, citron, lemon, 
and orange-peel,, with candied ginger, 


_ coriander, and carraway- ſeeds, mixed up 


with as much flour as will make it into a 


_. paſte. 


GINGER-WINE is made as follows: take 


S777 


2 . 


three gallons of water, an ounce of rance- 


Ss . and three pounds of ſugar; boil 


em for an hour, and then put into it 


three lemons, and a little good yeaſt; 


cloſe up the veſſel, and let it ſtand five 
days: if it has ſo woiked as to be clear 


in that time, it may be bottled ;7 if not, 
let it Rand longer, until it has worked 
| fufhciently ; and in ten days after it may 


be drank. 


GINGIVE, the. cums, in anatomy, a 


hard ſort of fleſh, inveſting the alveoli, or 
ſockets of the teeth. . -_ | 
The gums conſiſt of the common mem- 


- 


\ brane of the mouth, and the perioſteum 


of the jaws, to which they adhere very 
cloſely and firmly. They are furniſhed 


with a vaſt number of blood- veſſels, - 
. - whence their florid red colour; and they 


ſerve for the covering of the jaws, and 
the keeping the teeth faſt in their ſockets. 


 GINGLYMUS, e-, one of the 


three ſubdiviſions of that kind of articn- 
lation called diarthroſis. See the articles 
ARTICULATION and DIiaRTHROSIS, 


The ginglymus is that juncture of the 


3 a 


” a a 


* 


rheſe together for about a quarter of an 


being generally about four or 


; 


formed 


= * 15 a"; * 3 * * 5 > 
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bones wherein they mutwvally receive ind 
are received by ohe another, as is the 


caſe of the articulation of the humerus 
and cubitus, See HumtRrbs, Sc. 


The pioglymus is again ſubdivided 


chiefly into three kinds; the firſt is when 


the ſame bone at the ſame extrewity re- 
ceives, and is reciprocally received by 
another bone, after the manner of an 
hinge, as that of the cubitus and hume- 


rus; the ſecond is when a bone receives 
another at one of its extremes, and is re- 


ceived into another, as the vertebriz do: 


the third is that Where a hone js received. 
into another after the manner of a Wheel, 
or the axis of the wheel in a box, ſuch is 


that of the ſecond vertebra of the neck in 
the firſt. 1 4 


GINSENG, in botany. See the article 


PANAX::-:: * 


The root of the ginſeng is of an-oblong 


figure, never growing to any great bze, 

| e inches 
long, and its thickneſs that of one's little 
finger. It is of a firm texture, its ſur- 
face is furrowed and wrinkled in differ - 


ent places. It is of a brownith colour on 


the outfide, and ſomewhat yellowiſli with. 


in; and is ſo pure and fine, that it ſeems 


tranſparent. The'top of the root, when 
it is ſent entire to us, is found compoſed 
of knots, or tubera, placed over one an- 
other in an irregular manner: theſe are 

of *the bottoms of rhe decayed 
ſtalks of the ſeveral preceding years. 


When the root is fair, and entire, it is 


eaſy to know hy theſe how old it is; but 
very old roots not being ſo much in re- 
pute, the people who gather ginſeng have 
often the precaution to cut off ſome, or 
even all thoſe knobs, before they dry the 
root, ; 2 5 


Ginſeng is of a veiy agreeable and aro- 


matic ſmeM, tho” not very ſtrong; its taſte 
is acrid and aromatic, and has ſomewh:t 


\* Hitter in it. It is to be choſen ſound and 


firm; moderately heavy, not too tough, 
and of a gaod ſmell. Before it be baught, 
it will be prudent to cut every root thro”, 
for the Chineſe, of whom we have it, fre- 
quently find a way to introduee pieces of 
lead into it, to increaſe the. wei 4 . 

The Chineſe and Tartars colle& the root 
of this plant with infinite pains, at two 
ſeaſons of the year, ſpring and antumn, 
They are forbid. to touch them with any 


iron inſtrument, ſo that they can only 
clean them with wooden knives. They 
waſh them in a decoftion of millet · ſeed, 
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hang them over the fumes. 


Fa ame liquor, which they boil in 


conſiderable quantities for that purpoſe, ' 


in a; cloſe veſſel, in the upper part of 
which the root is ſuſpended,;over the fur- 


Face of the liquor: after. this they dry it 


for uſe, thus it becomes tranſparent. The 
ſmall fibres which ate taken off, they 
boil in water, and make an extract of 
them, which they uſe in che ſame inten- 
tion with che root. E 
The Chineſe value the ginſeng ſo highly, 
that it ſells with them for three times its 
weight in ſilver. They, as wellas the Aſia- 
ties in general, think the ginſeng almoſt an 


univerſal medicine: they have recourſe to. 


it in all diſeaſes, as the laſt remedy, and 
readily give themſelves over when it will 
not cure them; but the virtues moſt ge- 
nerally aſeribed to it, are thoſe of a reſto- 
rative, a provocative, and a cordial. It 
is ſamous in the eaſt for giving ſtrength 
to thoſe who have diſabled themſelves by 
the too free uſe of women: there they alſo 
recommend it greatly in the ſmall- pox, 
fevers of all kinds, diſarders of the ſto- 
mach and bowels, and tell us that diar- 
rhœas and dyſenteries are cured by it: 
but they caution people not to give it in 
too large doſes to-perſons of a florid fan- 
guine conſtitution, on whatever occaſi- 
on it may be neceſſary*to them. The 
european phyſicians eſteem it a good me- 
dicine in convulſions, vertigoes, and all 


nervous complaints; and recommend it as 


one of the heſt reſtoratives known, 
Its doſe is from ten grains to twenty, in 
powder; and from one dram to two to 
the pint, in infuſions. , 

GIOVENAZZO, a+ biſhop's ſee in the 
kingdom of Naples, twelve- miles weſt 
of Barri; 2 8 

GIRACE, a city and port- town of Ca- 
labria, about thirty-ſix miles north-eaſt 
of Reggio, 2 7 


GIRANBOLE, a kind of branched candle- 


ſick. See the article CANDLESTICK. 
GIRDERS, in architequre, ſome of the 
largeſt pieces of timber in a floor, : 
Their ends are uſually faſtened into ſum- 
mers and breaſt-ſummers, and joiſts are 
framed in at one end to the girders. 


The fize of girders and ſummers, upon 


the rebuilding of London, were ordained 
by act of parliament, to be in length from 
ten to twenty-fix feet, in breadth from 


9:]: IR. 
inches in the wall, and that their ends 


i A 4 5 
5 


* 


ſhould; be laid in loam; as alſo that they 
be of good hearty oak, as free from knots 
as may be, becauſe that will be the leaſt 
ſubje& to breaking, and may with mo 
ſafety be relied on in this crols and tranſ- 


veiſe work 


GIRDING=61&T, in the ſea-language. 5 


A. ſhip is git, or hath, a girding-girt, 
when her cable being ſo tight, or ſtrain- 
ed, upon the turning of the tide, ſhe can- 
not get over it, but lies acroſs the tide, 


GIRDLE, cingulum, or zona, a belt or 


band of leather, or other matter, tied 


about the reins, to keep that part more 


firm and tight. LON 
The Romans always wore a girdle, to 
tuck up the tunica, when they had ge- 
caſion to do any thing: this cuſtom + 


was fo general, that ſuch as went without 


girdles, and let their gowns hang'laoſe, 
were reputed idle diſſolute perſons. 
It was antiently the cuſtom among us, 


for bankrupts and other inſolvent debtors 
to put off and ſurrender their girdle in 


open court; the reaſon whereof was, that 


our anceſtors uſed to carry all their neceſ- , 


ſary utenſils, as purſe, keys, &c, tied to 
the girdle: whence the girdle became a 


ſymbol of the eſtate. 


Virgin-C1RDLE. It was the cuſtom among 


the Greeks and Romans, for. the bride- 
oom to untie his bride's virgin -girdle, 
before he took her to his embraces, See 


the article B81DEGROOM;, 


This girdle was made of ſheeps-wool; 
it was tied in the herculean knot, and 
in bed the huſband untied it, as a happy 


. preſage of his having as many children as 


Hercules, who at bis death left ſeventy 

behind him. The poets attribute to Ve- 
nus a particular kind of girdle, capable 
of inſpiring the paſſion of love, See the 
article CST us. 8 


Quichſiluer-GikDlLE, cingulum ſapientie, 


in medicine, a ſort of belt or girdle, in- 
vented by Rulandus, made with woollen- 
cloth ſufficiently impregnated with quick- 
ſilver, killed with hog's lard. 88 
This is ſewed up in a linen- cloth, which 


is applied to the ſkin, about the hypo- 


chondria, in diſorders of the itch, phthi- 
riaſis, ulcers, and in caſes where there 


is no abſolute neceſſity for exciting a 


eleven vo ſeventeen inches, and in depth 


from eight to fourteen inches. It was 
alſo ordained by the ſa me ſtatute, that no 
girder or ſummer ſhould be leſs than ten 


7 


ſalivation. The patient's body muſt be 
kept warm, and defended from the cold 
of the external air, otherwiſe the belt, 
which is of itſelf highly ſafe, becomes 
very dangerous, as the acceſs of the ex- 
ternal cold during its uſe, according to 
8 X 2 3 Etmul- 
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Etmuller, endangers a ſalivation, - 
chial fever, or ide: diſorders. ' Nov 
line informs us, that this girdle proves 
mortal, when applied to patients who are 
either too young, weakened by diſeaſes, 
or of a cacothymic habit of body, 


Cbriſtians of the GIRDLE, the chriſtians of 
Aſia, particularly thoſe of Syria and 


Meſopotomia, Who to this day wear a 
large leathern girdle, being enjoined 
thereto by Motavakkel, tenth caliph of 
the family of the Abaſſides, in the year 

356, as a badge of their profeſſion. 

Crder of the GiRkDLE. See CORDELIER, 

CG1RDLE, in architeQure, See CINCTURE. 

GIRGE, a city of upper Egypt, - on 'the 
weſt fide of the Nile: eaſt lon. 320, and 
north lat. 26. e 

GIRKIN, a term uſed by gardeners for a 
ſmall kind of cucumber. See CUCUMBER. 

GIRLE, among ſportſmen, denotes the 
rochurk in its ſecond year, 3 

GIRONNE, a large city and biſhop's ſee 
of Spain, in the province of Catalonia, 
forty-five miles north-eaſt of Barcelona: 
eaſt lon, 2® 35%, and north lat, 429%. 

GIRON NE“, or GIRONVY, in heraldry, a 
coat of arms divided into girons, or tri» 
angular figures, meeting in the center of 
the ſhield, and alternately colour and me- 
tal. See plate CXI. fig. 3. 

GIRT, in the menſutation of timber, de- 
notes the circumference of a- tree. See 
the article TIUuBER. 

Gir, among builders, a term ſometimes 
uſed for fillet, See the article FILLET. 


GIRTHS of @ ſaddle, the ſtrong canvas- 


ſtraps, which, being huckled under a 
horſe's belly, ſerve to fix the ſaddle, See 
the ariicle SADDLE. | 


GISBORN, a market-town of Yorkſhire, . 


fifty miles weſt of Vork. 


'. GISBOROUGH, another market-town of. 


Yo:kſhire, thirty-ſeven miles north of 
Yorks ©. * 


\GISON, or Gerson, in jewiſh antiquity, 


ſignifies, according to Joſephus, a little 
wall, about breaſt high, made round the 
temple of Jeruſalem, and round the altar 
of burnt ſacrifices, 'to keep the people at 
a diſtance, This author, in his books of 
antiquities, makes the giſon three cubits 
high, and but one in his hiſtory of the 
Jewiſh war, 
GISORS, a city of Normandy, in France, 
twenty-eight miles ſouth-eaſt of Rouen: 
eaſt lon. 19 25% north lat, 509 100%. 
GIVEN, among mathematiciens and phi- 
Joſophers, the fame with data. See the 
article Dar aA. e 
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GIVET, a town of the biſhopric.of Li 
twenty miles ſouth' of Namur. y* 
GIUSTANDIL, à town of european 
Turky, in the province of Servia: eaſt 
long. 245, north lat. 43 N 
GIULA, a city of Hungary, ſubject to the 
houſe ef Auſtria : eaſt long. 21“ 35, 
north lat. 46 8“. & 
GLABELLA, in anatomy, the name by 
which ſome call the ſpace between the 
eye-brows, as being ſmooth and void of 
hair. | 12 2 | 15 
GLACIS, in building, an eaſy, inſenſible 
ſlope, or declivity. | 2 
The deſcent of the glacis is leſs ſteep ** 
that of the talus. In gardening, a 


ſcent ſometimes begins in talus, and ends 


in glacis. See the article TALus. 
The glacis of the corniche, is an eaſy 
imperceptible ſlope. in the cymatium, to 
promote the deſcent and draining off the 
rain-water. N 4 
GLAC1s, in fortification, that maſs of earth 
which ſerves as a parapet to the covered 
way, ſloping eafily towards the cham- 
paign, or field, _ 3 
The glacis, otherwiſe called eſplanade, 
is about ſix feet high, and loſes itſelf by 
an inſenſible diminution in the ſpace of 
ten fathoms, See ESPLANADE. | 
| GLADE, in gardening- and agriculture 
an opening and light paſſage made through 
a wood, dy lopping off the branches of 
trees along that way. r 
GLADIATORS, in 'antiquity, perſons 
who fought generally in the arena at 
Rome, for the entertainment of the 
people. © - © F 
The gladiators were uſually ſlaves, and 


times freemen made profeſſion thereof, 
like our prize-fighters, for a livelihood. 
The Romans borrowed this cruel diver- 
fion from the Aſiatics; and we find that 
the very prieſts had their ludi pontificales, 


and ludi ſacerdotales. As from the ear- 


lieſt ages of antiquity we read that it 


(was cuſtomary to ſacrifice priſoners of 


war to the manes of the great men that 
fell in the engagement, in proceſs of 
time, they came to ſacrifice ſlaves at the 
funerals of all perſons of condition; but 
as it would have appeared barbarous to 
cut their throats like beafts, they were 
appointed to fight with each other, and 
to do their beſt to ſave their own lives by 
killing their adverſary, See the article 
BUSTUAR1L, Th as FCS 
Henee aroſe the maſters of arms called 
laniſtæ, and men learned to fight. — de 
* aniſtz 


fought out of neceſſity ; though ſome- 


would fight t 


ſwords, poniards, &c. 3 
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Junius Brutus, who expelled the king 
— the firſt that honoured the Fandeal 


of his father with theſe inhuman diver- 
ions at the ſepulchre of the deceaſed; 


but afterwards they were removed to the 
circus and amphitheatres z and other 


4 beſides flaves, would hice them- 
ie 


lves to this infamous office. 


They were op firſt- ſworn that they 
ill death, and if they failed, 


they were put to death either by fire, 
ſwords, clubs, whips, Sc. It was uſual 


with the people, or emperor, to grant 


"+ 6 * 
1 * 
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killt bought ſlaves to train up to this 
cruel trade, whom they afterwards ſold 
to ſuch as had occaſion to exhibit ſhews. 


them life when they ſhewed no ſigns of 


fear. Auguſtus decreed, that it ſhould 


always be granted them. 

From ſlaves and freed men, the wanton 

ſport ſpread to perſons of rank, as we 
nd. in Nero's time, And Domitian ex- 


hbibited combats of women in the night. 
time: we alſo read, that dwarfs encoun- 


tered with one another, Conſtantine 
the n theſe combats 
in the eaſt, but the practice was not in- 


tirely aboliſhed in the weſt before Theo- 


doric king of the Oflrogoths, in the year 
nn 
When any 


ſet up bills in the public places, giving 


an account of the time, the number and 


names of the combatants, and the cir- 
cumſtances whereby they were to be 
diſtinguiſhed; each having his ſeveral 
badge, which generally was a peacock's 
feather : they alſo gave notice what time 


the ſhow would laſt; and ſometimes gave 


repreſentations of theſe things in paint- 
ing, as is practiſed among us, by thoſe 


who have any thing to ſhow at fairs, &c. 
Upon the day appointed for the ſhow, in 


the firſt place the gladiators were brought 
out all together, and obliged to take. a 
circuit round the arena in a very ſolemn 
and pompous manner, After this, they 
proceeded, paria componere, to match 
them by pairs, in which great care was 
taken to make the matches equal. The 
firſt ſort of weapons they made uſe of 


were ſtaves, or wooden files, called rudes, 


and the ſecond were effective weapons, as 
The firſt were called arma luforia, or 
ercitoria; the ſecond, decretoxi 
ing given by , decree or Tent 
prætor, or of him at whoſe expence the 


JpeRtacle was exhibited, . | 


ſon deſigned to entertain 
the people with a ſhow of gladiators, he 
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They began to fence or. ſkirmiſh wich 
the feu, which was to be the pretue 55 


the battle, and from theſe, when well 


warmed, they advanced to the ſecond, 


with which they fought naked. The 


firſt part of the engagement was called 


wentilare, præludere; and the ſecond di- 
micare ad certum, or verſis arms pug- 


nare. 


When any received a remarkable wound, | 


either his adverſary or the people uſed to 


cry out, habet, or hoc babet, If the van 
- quiſhed ſurrendered his arms, it was not 
in the victor's power to grant him life: 
it was the people during the time of the 


republic, and the prince or people during - 
the time of the empire, that were alone 
empowered to grant this boon, The 
two ſigns of favour and diſlike given by 
the people, were premere pollicem, and, 


Dertere pollicem, the former of which M. 


Dacier takes to be a clenching of the fin- 
gers of both hands between one another, 
and ſo holding the two thumbs: upright 


_ Cloſe together, was a ſign of the people's 


admiration of the courage ſhewn by 
both combatants ; and at the ſame time 


for the conqueror to ſpare his antago- 


niſt's life: but the contrary motion, or 
bending back of the thumbs, ſgniſied 


the diſſatisfaction of the ſpectatots, and 
. authoriſed the victor to kill the other 


combatant downright for a coward, The 
emperor ſayed whom he liked, if he was 
preſent at the ſolemnity, in the ſame 
manner. 4-41 | 

Aſter the engagement, ſeveral marks of 
favour were conferred on the victor, par- 
ticularly a branch of palm- tree; and of- 
tentimes a ſum of money, perhaps ga- 


thered up among the ſpectators : but the 


moſt common rewards were the pileus 
and the rudis; the former being given 
only to ſuch, gladiators as were ſlaves, 
for a token of obtaining their freedom; 


but the rudis ſeems to have been beſtow- 


ed both on ſlaves and freemen, with this 
difference, that it procured the formet no 
more than a diſcharge from-any-further 


performance in public, upon which they 


commonly turned laniſta: but the rudis, 
when given to ſuch perſons as, being free, 
had hired themſelves out for theſe | ig 
reſtored them to a full enjoyment of their 
liberty. See the articles P1LEUs,RuDrs, 
and LANISTA. . n 
There were divers kinds of gladia- 
tors diſtinguiſhed by the weapons, man- 


ner, time of fighting, Ce. ſuch were 


the andabatæ, catervarii, conſummati, 


cubicu- 


GLA 


- GLADIOLVUS, gladiole, in botany, à ge- 
nus of the triandria-monogymia claſs of 
plante, the flower of which conſiſts of 
bx petals that unite at their baſes: the 
fruit is an oblong, trilocular capſule, 
containing a great many triangular 
The root of gladiole, or the common 
corn flag, is accounted diſcutient, and 
good in malignant and peſtilential caſes. 
GEADIUS, a ſword; whence jus gladii, 
or right of the (word, is uſed in our an- 
tient latin authors, and in our norman 
laws, for ſupreme joriſdiction: and it is 
probably from hence that, at the creation 
of an earl, he is gladio ſuccinctus, to de- 
note his having a juriſdiction over the 
county, 
GLAMA; a ſpecies of peruvian camel, 
with the back even, and the breaſt gib- 
' boſe, Sce the article CAMEL, 
GLAMORGANSHIRE, a county of 
* _ fouth Wales, bounded by Brecknock- 


ſhire on the north, and by the Briſtol 


— 223 on the ſouth. Its capital is Lan- 
daff. ; 


GLAND, in anatomy, a ſmall body, 
formed by the interweaving of veſſels of 
every kind, covered with a membrane, 

uſually provided with an excretory duct, 
and deſtined to ſeparate ſome particular 
fluid from the mals of blood, or to per- 
fett the lymph. See Boop and 
Lr urn. 1 
Many of the anatomical writers of the 
very firſt claſs, and among theſe ſome 
ho have written profeſſedly of the 
lands, and have made it their peculiar 
bnfineſs to examine nicely into their na- 
ture, and explain their ſtructure, have 
yet, from mere difficulty of aſcertaining 
adequate ideas of the term, evaded giv- 
ing a definition or general deſcription of 
the glands ; and in conſequence of this, 
numberleſs errors, and an almoſt inex- 
tricable confuſion, has crept into the 
fiudy of this important part of the hu- 
man ſtructure. | 
Other authors, who have had more bold- 
neſs, if not greater abilities than thoſe 
who have avoided meddling with defini- 
tions of theſe parts, have ventured to eſta- 
bliſh what they call glands: but theſe 


- 


they would eſtabliſn as general certainty, 
and have produced fuch imperfe& and 
erroneous definitions, that they have all 
either iacluded parts which themſelves 
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\ embicularii; | dimachz, fiſcales, e. 


differ ſo much from one another in what 
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own not to be glands: in the definition, 
or they have limited the term to ſome 
. 3 ones, and excluded what them - 
ſelves and every body elſe: allow to be 
glands out of the number... 
| Glands are parts of a peculiar ſtrufure : 
they are of various figures, colours, and 
_ conſiſtencies, as they are deſtined to dif- 
ferent offices. The antients ſuppoſed 
them formed of a different kind of fleſh, 
from that. of the reſt of the body z but 
the parts to which they have given the 


name of glands, though they are as dif- 


ferent from one another as poſſible in 


figure, ſize, and colour, Ft they are 


eaſily known, and diſtinguiſhed as glands 
by all the world; notwithſtanding the 
difficulty of giving a definition or even 
a general character of a gland, which 
ſhall include all the true glands, and take 


in no other parts of the body with 


them. | 
Many writers on this ſubje& have aſſert- 
ed, that wherever there is a ſecretion of 
any kind performed, there is a gland; 
bur this is not true, for there are many 
\ ſecretions performed in the body, and 
- thoſe even of the largeſt and moſt impor- 
tant kind, where there are no glands to 
perform them: the chyle is ſecreted in 
tze inteſtines without the aſſiſtance of 
glands ; the ſemen is ſecreted in the teſti - 
cles; and the pituita in the pituitary 
ſinuſes of the brain, where there are no 
- glands at all, On the other hand alſo it 
is to be obſerved, that there are glands 
received and allowed by all writers as 
ſuch, which do not appear to perform 
any ſecretions at all; and the antients 
themſelves: agreed in giving the name of 
glands to ſeveral parts, though they were 
not aſſured that they ſecreted any thing, 
nor even in ſome caſes believed that they 
did. But Mery, in ſeveral papers in 
the Memoirs of the Paris Academy, not 
only proves that all the ſecretions are not 
performed by means of glands, but that 
many of the ſecretions of moſt importance 
to the body are performed without glands. 
Me are to add alſo, that every beginner 
in anatomy, at this time, knows a gland 
to be fuch when he ſees it, without know- 
- - ing any thing of its uſe. There are 
therefore other characters by which a 
gland may be known, though by its of- 
ice and uſe it cannot. | 
Other writers, of the number of whom is 
the great Malpighi, in diſſections of 
particular bodies, having found veſicles 
+ e ee F in 
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of the body, thence declared them 


- to be glandulous in their ſtructure: but 
in theſe caſes, the bodies diſſected were 
all morbid ones 3 and as the ſame veſicles 


are not found in healthful ones, nor in- 
deed any thing analogous to them, it is 
proof that they are not natu- 
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ferent ad well can be from any one of 


thoſe regular ones: the pancreas, the 


_ thyroide, and the thymys, are inſtances 
of this: ſome of them have” obtained 


their names from their peculiar figure: 
of this number are the glandula pinealis, 


. themiliares, and others. See the articles 
PANCREAS, THYROIDE, T'HY MUS, G.. 


5 of their ſtructure; and be- The uſes of the GLAaxDs are alſo as differ- 


See VESICULA. 


It is evident chat the antients called cer⸗ 


tain parts of the human body gfands, 
and that for no other reaſon but becauſe 
they found them compoſed of a peculiar 


\ kind of fleſhy ſubſtance, of a peculiar 


habit, or external appearance, without 


internal ſtructure, their ſpherical figure, 
(by which character ſome define them) or 


- their uſe, 


If it be aſked, Tays Heifter, what this 


particular habit in the —_ is? or how 
we are to know it? t 


| e anſwer is, that 
the peculiar complication and arrange- 
ment of the veſſels, from which there 


ariſes à form obviouſly diſtinguiſhable at 


ſight from the muſcles, the fat, the bones, 


determinate and ftriking notice of it. 

The differences of the glands among them- 
ſelves, as eſtabliſhed by many authors, are 
very numerous : it will not be neceſſary 
to run into the whole diſquiſition ; we 
ſhall only ſele& a few which are more 
generally ' eſtabliſhed than the reſt, and 
of more immediate and real uſe. We 
ſnall firſt divide them inta two general 
kinds, the fimple, called alſo conglobate 


glands, and the conglomerate. See the 


articles CONGLOBATE and CONGLO- 
MERATE, : - 

The glands differ alſo greatly in regard 
to their conſiſtence : ſome of them are 


conſiderably hard and firm, and others 


extremely ſoft and tender: of the latter 


kind in particular are the glands ſituated 


in the articulations of the bones of the 
ſeveral parts of the body. 
They differ alſo very conſiderably in co- 


lour, Some of them are of a pale, whi- 


tiſh, red, or fleſhy colour; others of a 
ſtrong, deep red; others yellowiſh, or 
browniſh, and ſome evidently blackiſh, 

Their differences in figure are as con- 
ſiderable alſo as thoſe in colour: ſome of 
them are round, others oval, others ob- 


long, and many others of figures as dif- 


% 


» veſicles and glands are different. 


ent as their colours or. figures : ſome of 
them are ſalival, mucoſe, and lympha- 


tie; others are mucilaginous, ſebaceous, 


and waxy others lachrymal, pituitary, 


Se. and from theſe their ſeveral contents 
or ſecretions, they are termed lachrymal, 


Se. See the articles SALIVAL, LYMPH, 


= 


Mvocnacmovus, Sc. 


paying any the leaſt regard either to their The ſituation of the GLANDS is another ar- 


ticle in which they differ, and from which 
many of them have their ſeveral names; 
ſuch are the parotides, maxillares, lin- 


guales, thyroide, palatine, labial, jpgu- 
lar, cervical, axillary, inguſnal, Jumbary, / 


inteſtinal, meſenteric, renal; c. See the 


articles PAROTIDES, MaAX1LLA, Ec. 


And, finally, the fize of the glands is a 
thing in which they differ moſt obviouſly, 
and eſſentially. Hen 


the membranes, the veſſels, and in fine Of the GLanps in particular. The par- 
ftom every other part of the human fa- 
bric, which gives a ſufficiently certain, 


ticular glands of the body, or ſuch as are 
truly and properly of this denomination, 
are, according to Heiſter, as follow; and 
firſt of the glands of the head. 

In the ſinuſes of the dura mater, and out 
of them, at the ſides, there are found a 


number of ſmall glands deſcribed by 


Pacchonius 3 and there are ſametimes 
others viſible in the fovez of the os fron- 
tis, and about the diviſions of the veſſels, 


between the dura mater and the arach- 


noides, "Theſe glands ſeem deſtined for 
the ſecreting of a' fluid to moiſten the 
dura mater. Other glands of the brain 
are the pineal gland, and the pituitary 


gland. See the articles PiNEAL, PiTUL- 


TARY, DURA MATER, and BRAIN - 
In the exterior part of the head, that is, 
out of the cavity of the ſkull, we have 


the parotids, the maxillary. glands, the 
' ſublinguals, the linguals, the labials, the 
_ palatine, and the buccinals, which are 


diſtributed here and there about the mem- 
brane of the mouth; and are each de- 
ſcribed in their placed. In the orbit alſo 


there is the lachrymal glands; under 


the eye · lids are the cerateous or ſebaceous 


glands, the tönſils in the fauces, the mu- 


coſe glands in the pituitary membrane of 
the noſtrils, and the 1 
of the ears, each of which are deſeribed 
. under 

8 
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ſort of uſe they can be of to them, does 


upper pa 


' 


> 
vnder their ſeveral heads. See the articles 
EYE and Ear. 1 5 
The principal gland of the neck is the 
thyroides, befides which there are allo 


found in the neck a great number of 


leſſer ones, diſtributed here and there 
among the muſcles and fat. Their 


figure, their number, and their ſitua- 
tions, vary in different ſubjects; but in 


general thoſe in the anterior part of the 
neck are called jugulars z and thoſe in 
the hinder part, occipuales and cervicales. 
The uſe of theſe is hitherto uncertain ; 
it is generally ſuppoſed that they are of 
ſervice to the lymphatic veſſels, but what 


not ſo eaſily appear, See the articles 
THYROIDE, JUGULAR, CERVICAL, and 
NECK. 


Ruyſch and Morgagni have alſo de- 


ſcribed and figured glands in the epi- 
glottis: 'and Morgagni has deſcribed 
others in the other parts of the larynx, 
egg. about the arytznoide carti- 
lages, as alſo in the trachea: but theſe 


are often ſo ſmall, that they are ſcarce 


diſcoverable in diſſection. 
The oeſophagus, eſpecially towards its 
rt, has a great number of glands; 


and it is common to find a little aperture 
or oſculum in the center of each, which 


bas much the appearance of an excretory 


duct. 


In che thorax we meet with the gland 


tbymus; as allo with the glandulæ 
bronchiales ; theſe laſt are vety obſerv- 
able glands, fiinated externally in the 


larger diviſions of the trachea and bron- 


chia. They are of a blackiſh colour; 
and their uſe like that of many others 


of the glands of this part of the body, 
is yet very little known, It had been 


long ſuppoſed that they ſerved to ſecrete 


2 liquid which they diſcharged into the 
bronchia, for the lubricating and moiſ- - 


tening theſe parts ; but Vercellonius will 
have it, that they ſecrete a fluid whoſe 


uſe is to be aſſiſtant in the digeſtion of 


our food, and that they diſcharge it into 
the oeſophagus through certain extremely 
minute ducts. See the articles THORax, 
THYMUS, BRONCHI1A, Sc. 


Avout the fifth vertcbra of the back, 


there is ſometimes found in the thorax a 


remarkable gland adhering to the poſte- 


rior part of the oeſophagus : this is uſu- 


ally called glandula dorſalis. It is, in 
different ſubjects, of various ſizes. It is 
often of the ſize of a kidney · bean; ſome- 


times of that of an almond, and ſome- 
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times conſiderably larger; in others, it is 


Gia. 


much leſs than the ſmaller,” and ſome- 


times it is wholly wanting ;; or at leaſt 
ſo extremely minute and inconſiderable, 


that the beſt diſſectors are not able to 
find it. Sometimes alſo two glands are 
found in this part in the place of one. 
Vercellonius is of opinion, that this 
gland is alſo placed there for the ſecre- 
tion of a fluid ſerving to aſſiſt the digeſ- 
tion of. our food in the ſtomach: but 
Fantonus, and ſome others, ſuppoſe, 
that theſe glands diſcharge a fluid of a 
mucous nature into the cavity of the 
oeſophagus : ſeveral authors affirm, that 
in dogs theſe glands are found tumid, 
and inhabited by a number of oblong 
and ſlender red worms. See Doxksuu, 


VERTEBRAE, and OESOPHAGUS. 


In the abdomen there are very conſide- 
rable numbers of glands : the largeſt of 
them is the pancreas; after this in ſize 
come the glandulæ renales, or capſulæ 


atrabilariz ; after theſe the maſeriacs, 


and the inteſtinals of Brunner and Peyer 
in the inteſtines, See ABDOMEN, Sc. 

The glands of the ſtomach are very eaſily 
diſtinguiſhable in dogs and hogs ; but in 
human ſubjects, it is difficult to find them: 
many anatomiſts have doubted them. 
Morgagni, however, diſcovered them ſo 
fairly in human ſubjects, that there is no 
doubt left about them. _ 
About the vertebra of the loins, near 
where the. receptaculum chyli is ſituated, 
and about the os ſacrum, and the divi- 
ſions of the iliac veſſels, are many glands 
of various ſizes and figures: they are 


commonly called. lumbares, ſacræ, and 


iliacæ, and they have numerous lym- 
phatics entering into them, and diſcharg- 
ing their contents into the receptaculum 
chyli. The lumbar glands have been 
ſometimes found ſwelled to the bigneſs 
of a man's fiſt, e 

In the concave part of the liver, about 
the ingreſs of the vena portæ and the 
neck of the gall- bladder; as alſo about 
the ſpleen, near the ingreſs of the veſſels, 


there are frequently found conglobate 


glands, of about the bigneſs of a kidney - 
bean: theſe are called by authors hepatic 
glands, cyſtic glands, and by other names 
ormed from the names of the parts they 
are near; and they ſeem to ſerve the 
lymphatic veſſels. See Liver, 
About the left orifice of the ſtomach, 
there ſometimes alſo is found, according 
to Vercellonius, a gland which he ſays 


is equal. to a kidney · bean in fize z he — 
| : | | h lays 
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riferous glands of Tyſon. 


are to refer to th 
1. Thoſe which Morgagni diſcovered in 
the nymph: theſe have a very near alli- 
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TELE tiff. 
fags that it has duds opeving into the 
wth of the - ſtomach, In hogs this 


land is very conſpicuous, but in human 
bjeAs it is not ſo. | 


Many authors have told us, that in tbe 
omentum, in every part where the fat 
lies, there are a number of glands whoſe 
office it js to ſecrete it. Difletion ſhews 


vs a few about that part where it is join- 
ed to the pylorus; and as to the reſt, 
it is not neceſſary that there ſhould be 
glands, becauſe there is fat: for that 


may be, and is, indeed, in great abun- 


dance ſecreted immediately from the ar- 
fer" oe 9 5 . 

In the gall-bladders of oxen there are 
often ſound a number of ſmall [glands 


of a yellow colour, not unlike the ceru- - 


minous glands in the auditory paſſage. 
In human ſubjefts the ſame kind of 


| how's are alſo ſometimes. found, The 
» 


adder and the ureters have alſo ſcme- 


times a number of (mall glands, but they 
© "are very indeterminate in number and 
| | Gze,: and are not always indeed found 
in the ſame place, eſpecially about the 


ureters. Thoſe about the bladder are 
uſrally ſituated towards the neck of it, 
and are ſometimes tolerably conſpi- 
cuous, © A 


In the parts of generation of man there 


occur, Fo 2 The glandulz . 20 
The glandulz Littri. And, 3. The odo- 


As to the latter ones, thoſe of them which 


are ſituated in the interior part of the 
prepuce, are much more obvious than 


thoſe about, the corone penis, where it 


is very Tifcult to diſtinguiſh them from 


the nerVSus papill of the ſame part. 


4. We meet with the proſtate, 5. The 


lands of the veſiculz ſeminales ; but 


theſe are rarelv ſeen diſlinct. Terraneus 


alſo deſcribes {x ſmall glands in the ure- 
thra virilis. See the articles PRePvUcE, 
PROSTAT#,VESICULA,and URETHR a, 
In the pris of eneration in women, we 

be number-of the glands, 


ance with the'glapduliz odorifeiz of the 


penis in men. 2, Authors tell ds of 


glands in che female as well as the male 


urethra; but the diſſector will find only 


little foraryina 
them. 3. A 
urethra, * however, in the vagina, there 
are ſometimes ſound evident glands, 
ſituated beneath them: eſe as well as 


nd duCts.in the place of 


dhe glende of the pythpbce, are often very 
Vol U. Pre IRE, 


See PENIS, 


it the extremity | of the 
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. twigid in the time of parturition, 4. The 
veſicles ſometimes met with near the 


internal orifice of the uterus, and taken 
by ſome for a new oyary, are not pro- 
perly glands, tho' ſome people have been 
very poſitive that they were ſuch ; bay- 
ing nothing of the habit and peculiar ap- 


pearance of glands, and being in trut 


only veſicles, 53. Some have alſo main- 
tained that there are glands in the utg- 
rus, by which the menſtrual diſcharges - 
are ſecreted; but this notion atiſes only 
from the falſe hypotheſis, that where tb -s 


are no glands, there can be no ſecretion. 


See the atticles VAGINA and UTERUS. 


Among the glands. which belong to the- 


articulations, and the extremities, we 
are to mention firſt the axillary ones. 2. 
The inguinal glands ; theſe laſt, being 
fituated on each ſide in the groin near 
the crural veſſels, are in various diſ- 
eaſes apt to grow tumid, and inflamed. 


Abſceſfes ore often formed in them; but 


their uſe in the body is not eaſily under- 
ſtood. 3. The'glands, called from their 


diſcoverer glandulæ Harveianz, in the 
. articulations : they are allo called from 


the matter they ſecrete glandulz mucoſs, 
Theſe are the ſofteſt of all the glands in 
the body; they ſecrete à mucous . ſoft 
fluid, which ſerves to lubricate the joints, 
and render their motions eaſy, and to 


5 prevent their growing dry, and cobering 


together, 


* About the ſeapula, the flexure of the 


_elbow, the hand, the knee, and the foot, . 
there are alto found here and there ſome 
ſmall glands ; as alſo in ſome places be- 
tween and among the muſcles ; but as 
their number and fituation, as well as 
theic ze, and figure, are very uncertain 
and vati ble, it is not neceſſary to ro- 
count them here. N 


We are, however, yet to ſpeak of the 


' cutaneous glands, Verheyen tells us, that 
Steno had diſcovered, that there is a 
gland ſituated under every diſtin pore 
of the ſkin, ſrom whence there arites a 
veſſel for, the conveyance. of the matter 
af ſweat, which terminates at the ſur- 
Face of the cutis : and hence Verheyen, 
though he does not ſay that he had ever 
ſeen any of theſe glands himſcif,. ven- 
tures to give them a place among the 
parts he deſcribes ; and calls them ſub- 


cutaheous' glands, The pores of the 


' ſkin- are ſo extremely numerous, that if, 


according to, theſe authors, there were 
ee ee Chery, One otthem, * \ - i 
the glands mult be 


be almoſt inmnite in 
$Y Fs 0 


numbers .. 


number. But in diſſedion, when the 


cutis has been carefully cleared from 
the fat that is under it, it is certain no 

ſuch glands are ſeen, either in the fe- 
parated fat, or on the lower ſurface of 


the cotis : there are indeed always found 
little portions of the fat here and there 
infinuating themſelves into the little fo- 
veolæ, or holes in the cutis ; but pieces 
of fat will be diſtinguiſhed from glands, 
with very little difficulty by an expert 


 "anatomiſt, From this, and from innu- 


Indurations of the GLAups. 


merable ſearches after theſe glands, it 
appears, that there are indeed no ſuch 
glands as thoſe called ſubcutaneous. See 
the article Cur is. | 

Indurated 
ſwellings of the glands from viſcid hu- 


mours, which at length turn callous and 


cancerous, ariſe from an obſtruction of 


| the veſſels, eſpecially in the glands, and 


called ſcirthous glands; and if theſe, eſpe- * 


The indurated glands of the neck in 


oo 


from thick groſs humours, They are 


, "known from hard tumours, which are ge- 


nerally moveable and indolent: in this 
ſtate they are called indurated glands ; 


and if they do not digeſt and ſuppurate in 


a ſhort time, they grow harder,” and are 


cially in the breaſts, begin to corrode and 
are painful, they are termed carcino- 
mata, cr incipient occult cancers. See 
the articles SCIRRHUs and CANCER, 


boys proceed from voracity and a bad 
diet, which, according to Heiſter, are to 


be cured by correcting the corrupt hu- 


mours, by external exerciſe, by the forte 
of nature, and a length of time: when 
this is not performed, and they increaſe 
and muliiply, they become ſcrophulous, 


and are called the king's evil; when 


they are large, they are called firume : 
but theſe are ſeldom indurated glands; 


but rather tunicated bumours, which 


contain various bad humours in bags, 
and tncreaſe to a wonderful ſize, in- 
ducing different grievous evils, See the 


_ articles, DIET, EXERCISE, SCROPHULA; 
'CysT, Tumovk, W. 


It is cuſtomary” to attempt the cure by 
various external remedies, but theſe zie 
ſcarcely ſufficient, without correAling the 
Intemperies of' the humours ; for other- 


wiſe they generally grow worſe. "The - 


medies for indurated glands are emol- 
ients and diſſolvents; fuch as the iofa- 


fions and decodtions of reſolving roots, 
woods, and herbs; taken twice or thtice 
; n day; ſach as the roots of ga rg 


with gvaiacum z of the roots of farſapa- 
with gua 
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rilla, china, and ſaſſafras · vod ; or of 


the roots of ſcrophularia or vincetoxicum ; 


likewiſe a decoction of guaiacum, with 
liquorice-root, with the infufion and de. 
coction of roſemary with ſugar, See the 


_ articles EMOLLIENTS, DISSOLVESNTs, 
-&c. | 8 EGS 
Beſides theſe, ſuch. powders as attenuate 


the viſcid blood, fuch as the pulvis ad 
firumas, of the auguſtan diſpenſatory, to 


which may be added a grain of cinnabar 
or mercurius dulcis ; likewiſe the crude 


powder of antimony, eſpecially with a 


grain of mercurius dulcis in every doſe, 


| which is very uſeful in diffolving the 


glandsin the neck of boys. The powder 
of millepedes, from half a ſeruple to a 


ſcruple, with a grain of mercurivs dulcis, 


oy —— 


co 


is an approved remedy in this caſe, and in 
hard tumours of the viſcera, Some greatly 
praiſe ethiops mineral ; which remedies 


are to be continued a long while, As to 
diet, all auſtere, crude, * groſs flatulent 
aliment is to be avoided; winter pot- 


herbs, pulſe, and the like. The quan- 
tity of food ſhould likewiſe be leſſened, 

d unwholſome air avoided, as well 
as ſadneſs and reſt; externally, ſimple 
ſpirit of wine applied hot, or campho- 


rated with a little ſaffron ; likewiſe re- 


applied to ſcirthous. breaſts. 


ſolvent plaſters with mercury, as alſo di · 

eſtive bags of fragrant herbs and flowers, 

edier greatly recommends hot ſea- ſand 
Some com- 
mend oil of britks and the balſam of 
ſulphur of Rulandvs, if rubbed often in 
& day therewith ; in the room gf which 


may be applied a diſtilled oil of ſoap, 


petroleum; dog's fat, and the maiti-! 
ointment ; after which a plaſter of gum- 
ammoniac, or ſoap, or melilot, or iper- 


ma cen uſt de laid thereon; when the 


tumour is ſoftened, a plaſter of oxycro- 
teum may be properly uſed, . ' *' ' * 
Bat when the ſalival, maxillary, or pa- 


' totid glands are indurated, and the ſe- 


vera] remedies already mentioned prove 
unfucceſsful, in order to preſei ve the pa- 


tient from otherwiſe inevitable deſtruc - 
tion, the dangerous operation of extir- 


pating theſe glands muſt be attempted, in 


which ou care and attehtion is requir- 
ed, as they adhere to conſiderable branches 
of the carotid artery; and that, in ex- 


ü tirpating them, the patient may bleedq 


death, if not, prevented by the hand 9 
a ſkilful operator,” For the operation 
Heiſter directs, that the ſurgeon. be 5ſt 


provided with a good ftyptic-hquor,. with 


a large quantity of 1 linen trags, 
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801 ball, as alſo ſome thick compreſſes, 


each larger than the other, and a roller 
.of about fix ells long: *theſe being pro- n 
vicded, the patient is to be ſeated in a 


proper light, with his head and hands ſe- 
cuted by aſſiſt-nts ; then the ſurgeon 
opens the integuments by a longitudinal 
inciſion, and, freeing them carefully 
from the tumour, divides their connecting 
arteries 3 hereupon the blood ruſhes forth 
ſo impetuouſly, that near a pound will 
be loſt, beſore the ſurgehn can lay down 
his knife, and apply the dreſſings; there- 
fore, to fave the patient, and ſuppreſs 
the hemorchage;. he. muſt conſtantly ap- 
ply a bundle of the linen-rags, dipped 
in ſtyptie, and preſs them cloſe upon the 
divided arteries; the remaining cavity of 


the wound: muſt' be well filled with dry 


lint and rags, preſſed cloſe with his fin- 
gers, over which muſt be impoſed a large 
piece of puff- ball, with three or four 
compreſſes, each larger than the other; 
the whole being at laſt [ſecured by the 
faſcia nodoſa, commonly uſed. for arte- 
riotomy in the temples : laſtly, it is to 
be obſerved, that when the tumour is un- 
commonly large, it may be more conve- 


nient to make a cruciform inciſion thro! 


the integuments, by which the tumour 
may be extracted more eaſily than by a 
longitudinal one, See STYPTIC, BaN- 
back, CYST, TUMOUR, &c. | 
For - the treatment of the wound, ſee 
the article Wq@uND. | 


Wich regard to the uſe of ſea-water in 
diſorders of the glands, ſee the article 


SEA." SEES: 


GLANDERS, in the raaneg 7 diſeaſe in 


horſes, conſiſting of a thick, Mimy, cor- 


rupt humour, running from the noſtrils, 


of a different colour, according to the 
different degrees of malignity, or as 
| the, infeQion has been of a ſhorter or 


longer continuance ; - heing white, yel- . 


low, gteen, black, or bloody. 


Authors aſcribe this diſeaſe to various 


cauſes: ſome to. infeKion'z others, 10 a 


_ diſorder of the lungs; others, to tbe 


ſpleen ; ſome to the liver; and others, to 
the brain. After it has been of ſo long 


| a flanding, as that the mater. is become 
of a blackiſh colour, which is uſually in 
its laſt ſtage, they ſuppoſe it to come 


from the ſpine 3 adt{ hence they call it 

the ee the chine. $9 0 
Kernels and knots are (uſually found 

under the caul in this diſorder; and as 
_ theſe grow bigger and more inflamed, 
i the Flanders increaſe more. 


e Ch... 
| For the, cure of the glanders, Mortimer 


enn W T7 N 
* 8 A. 


ives the following receipt, 


two ounces of oil of turpentine ; balf a. 
pint of white wine vinegar; four ounces 
of flower of brimſtone ; half a handful 


of rue: boil this compoſition till it comes 
to a pint, and give it to the horſe falt- 


ing; and let him faſt after it ſix bovis 
from meat, and twelve from water. 
GLANDIVES, a city and biſhop's ſee of 
Provence, in France, ſituated on the river 


Var, twenty-ſix miles north-weſt of Nice z 


eaſt long. 69 4o', north lat. 44. 
GLANDULAR, or GLANDYLOUS, a- 
mong anatomilts, See GLaNDULOUS, 
GLANDULE, LAN DVL, a term uſed 


by anatomiſts to expreſs a ſmall gland. 


See the article GLAND. 48 0 
GLANDULOUS, ſomething abounding 

with or partaking of the natufe; of 

'glands. See the article GLAND. | 


GLANDULOUS BODY, glanduloſum corpus, = 
a name by which fome call the prottate, 


See the article PROSTAT AR. 


GLANDULOUS KOOTS, among gardenert, 
Sc. denotes ſuch tuberoſe ones as are 


connected together by (mall fibres, 
the article ROOT. ' 


GLANS, acorn, in natural hiſtory, See | 


- | ACORN. 


'GLANs, in anatomy, the anterior extremity | 
of the penis, called by other different 


names, as the head of the penis, the nut 


of the penis, and the balanus of the 
See the article PENIS. 


and the corpus cavernoſum, Which is 


ticles EP1DERMiIs and Cokrus, Se. 
Its ſurface is very ſmooth and poliſhed, 


and is very ſenſible to the touch, which. © 


is owing to a multitude of nervous pa- 
pillæ dificibuted all*over_ it; and are 


In the froqt of it is the urethra, and im- 


mediately under is inſerted the fræenum 
or frenulum of the penis. The poſterior 


extremity of the glans, with its peck be- 


corona. See article CORONA. _ 
Gtans is alſo uſed" to denote the. tip.or 
extremity of the clitoris, from its re- 


- fiſts in this, that it is not perforated as is 


the glans of the penis. This glans 8 1 
- alſo covered with a preputium formed tt & vi 


the inner membrane of the labia. See © 
the article CLLITORSS, -* e 
amy J - * * 


ake a pint of children's chamber lye, by 


penis. 
The glans is compoſed of the epidermis 


continuous with the urethva, See the ar- 


moſt obvious when the penis is erefted. 


hind, is diſtinguiſhed by the name of the 


ſemblance both in form and uſe to that c 
the penis. The principal difference con- Wn 
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GLans is alſs_ taken 15 trum or » 


ſcrophulous 8 
It alſo ſignifies a fu 
Stan the capit 

tons of Switzerland, of the ſame one; 
the inhabitants of which are bath 
teſtant and popiſh; it is ſituated | 
+ five miles ſouth-eaſt of Zurich, in caſt 
Jong. 9, and north lat. 47. 


GLASGOW, a large city of Scotland, 


fituated in Sy ers, rg or - Clydeſdale, 
on the river Clyde, twenty miles north» 
+ weſt.of Lanerk, and forty miles _ 
of Edinburgh, in 4* 8', weſt long. and 
5, north lat. p 
Suat is one of the moſt elegant towns in 


45." Tam; It has an — and a 
"by — oreign trade. 


GLASS, * a tranſparent, brinle, 


faglitious bod Nut produced by the aQion 
ol fire upon a fixt ſalt and aud, ä 


2 melts. 
chemiſte hold, that there Nr 
but may be vitrified, or converted in 


een being e laſt effect of "fire, as 
All its force 3 cha 


of any natural body: ene res 
| cation. ; > 
2 


152 5 5 
e if -Gaus.! Whengor © 
whom, the art of making plas was _ 
r{t- found: out · is uncertain. 


peſt nts, = OR 
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ome wilt ; faculty 
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- the ground, DF Mev reat plent 
of the herb kale that pl — borving 4 
* aſhes, its its ſalts mixed? 4 ine ated 
wih ſand, or ſtones ft $0 vitrify, and 
produced gla Achat this de, being 
 knowny s pb Sidon, in that 
| neighbourtioed,: -wſſayed the work, im- 
ni «the: bint; 319; brought itivto uſe ; 
2 that this LIE Us been | improving ever 
S. 
| Sahib, for navy. years, excelled all 
. Evrope i in the ſineneſs of its glaſſes, but 
of late the French and EngliſR have ex- 
celled the Venetians, ſo that we are no 


longer ſupplied with thiscommodity from 
abroad. 


Natare and ebaracber: of Grass. Natura. 


- lifts are divided in what claſs of bodies ts 
rank glak :, ſome making it à concrete 
juice others = ſtone. z others again rank 
it among ſemi-metale j but Dr. Morxet 
-- obſeryes, that theſe are all. natiral pro- 
_- duRtons,- whereas cy laſs is 2 Faftitions 
compound, produroſ by Rre, And never 
3 in the earth,-but: only! the ſend 
and ſtode that orm it; ibnt metals 
ade formed by vature into certain ſpecies; 
und chat fire only produces them, by its 


Teparativig heterogegedue, and 


8 8 it invented befote the flood; dut 25 N e ee bodies 1 Where⸗s 


5 „ Dicbout any prof. Neri traces the” anti» ' 
+, quity-of-this art as for back-av the time of 
Job : but. Dr, i Wir will have. it 28 an- which: itevidently.co 


5 * made, but ſome of the biicks and ihe ware - 
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bean leaſt ſup 
Mapa ir {muſt have-been+ Knoten mme 


ing of Babel, and as} 7 
2 of britks'was: ah »Tr-mvit 


have deen conſequently; 


d by tem in. 
e ihe, _ 


laſs mentioned 1 by Ferxant;. HR 
3h 2 found under. ground in 


E 
e undeed Bonſt, that 


3 
+4 


ficiallytuenedto glaſs;- hereby it it diſtin 


places *. able und E 


| 3 


- produces glaſs,” by uditing heteroge- 


beds mutter, Wix, A and fand, of both 


nſilts ; 100 I; weight 


: = I et a Sher. pe the mower. ſand yielding above x go W uf glaß. 
= = btricksx bacon, i 2 ki of-britky ALY ra Ae mand. 4 pre- 
1 2246 \Krarce be bumt, ora batch 3 eee 9 * 1 1 fe. 


veral characters, or prope — . glals, 
- bodies, is. 1 £ 
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Fufihſe by feong' fre. 3. When fuſed, 


at it is an artificial 


eng, tena tio —— l dere not 
. — hen the Th Iiravlued wers wake ner conſume i in the fire. . When 


64-1 melted, it cleaves to iran, 6. When it 


Lis red hett it is duftile,; and may be 
4; -faſhioned.ifitd'any form's but bot malle - 
of being blow into 
4 bollow nent, which no mineral iu. 7. 
15 2 thin, wirhout anneali 


ing. 
deut che 3 the' great> Hermes. . Ffiahle When cold, 9. Diaphanous, 
_ 1;Ariftopbanes, ar eg Alexander - -- whether: hot or cold. 10. Flexible and 
8 Locretjv Fand, John the elaſtic 11. |Difioluble- by © cold, "and 

| 526ivine, - "+ ws” out of all 8 * malten. 2148, Only" capable of being 
- gab wasiy uſe in their ay; * en or cut witha diamond, ot other 

_ 4b elites, that it wh led dieren . mg ſtone, ad emery. 1. Receives 
in xria, at the mouth of v or colour bothexternally- und in- 
die n ee, by ono > earn | (fon, 14. Not diſſoluble by _ 
» driven thigh em at fa, who, e en, 5. 
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Neither acid juices nor any ojher matter there are other plants, beſides kali, hien 
extract either Lotovr, tafte, of any other iel 4 ſalt fir for glad, futh are kae 
quality from it, 16. Admits of poliſh- eed, the common 

ing, 17. Neither loſes weight nor ſub-. thiſtle, bramble, Hops, ware 
- ſtance by the longeſt and moſt frequent woad, tobacco, fern, 'a d the whole - 

uſe, 18, Gives tofion to other metals, legominous tribe, as peaſe, bears,” Oc. 
and ſoftens them. 19, The moſt pliable ASHES 

_ thing in the world, and that which bett TRACTION, Ara, 8. 85 0 
retains the faſhion given it. 40. Not The ſand or tone, called by the artifls "I 
 ” capable of being calcined, ' 21, An open Tarſo, is the ſecond ingredient in glas, Fl 
Flas being filled with water in the ſum- and that which gives it the body and _ 
mer- time, will gather drops of water oa firmneſs, Theſe ſtones, A; 1 
the dutſide, juſt to far as the water off ſerves, muſt be ſuch as will fuſe; and of 
_ "the'infide reaches ; and a petlon's breath theſe ſüch as are white and tranſparene 
blown on it will manifeſtly moiſten it. are beſt; fo that cryſtat chal age the 
23, Litile glaſs balls filled with water, precedency of alf others. See thi articles 
mercury, and other liquor, and thrown CrySTAL and Tse. 
into the fire; as allo drops of green glaſs At Venice they chiefly wiſe a fort 'of 
. being broken, will fly aſunder with a ptbble, found in the river elino, re- 

great noiſe. 23. Neither wine, beer, | | 9 
nor any other liquor, will make it muſty, golo. Indeed Ant. Neri affres us, that 

or change its colour, or ruſt it. 34. It all tones which will ſtrike fire with ſteel, 
may be cemented, ks ſtones and metals. t D t mews, 
5. K driniking-gleſs, partly filled with that there are ſome r W 98 

Water, and-rubbed on the brim with a rule, Flints are admita and wh 
wet finger, yields muſical notes, higher calcined, powdered, and ſearced, make 
or lower as the glaſs is more or leſs fall, A pure white cryſtalline metal; but the 
and will make the liquor frifk and leap, epence of preparing them makes the 
| Materials" for making "of GLass, The maſters of our glafs-houfes ſpating of 
materials whereof glaſs is made, we have their uſe. W | 
already mentioneckto be ſalt and ſand, | ad, land is 

or ſtones. The ſalt here uſed, js pro- which ſhould be white, and (mall, and 

cureg from ' a ſort of aſhes, brought well waſhed, before it be applied: ſüch 
© from the Levant, called polverine, or 
*« rochettaz Which aſhes are thoſe of a | les 

fort of water-plant, called kali, cut ed with. a fine ſand for &ryſtal, from 
don in ſummer, dried in the fan, and | Maidſtone, the ſame with that uſed far 
- burnt in heaps, either on the ground, or es, | | with 
off iron-grates ; the aſhes falling into a a coarſer for green glaſs from Woolwich, 
pit, grow into a hard waſs, or ſtone, fit For cryſtal glaſs, to 280 9 of tarſo, 
fer uſe. See KALL and POLVERINE, 

To extract the ſalt, theſe aſhes, or pol - 4 
verine, age po dered and ſifted, then put | or reverbera- 
iato boiling water, and there kept till tory furnace, being fir” Well heated, 
one third of the water be conſumed ; the Here they remain bakiog Giver and 

 whole' being ſtirred up, from time to © calcininp, for five hours Goring which 
- © time, that the aſhes may incorporate the workman keeps mixilg them with a2 
with the fluid, and all its. ſalts be ex= rake, to make them incorporate: ; when = 
tradted: then the veſſel is filled up with taken out, the mixture is called frit, oc 
new water, and boiled over again, till © bollito, See Parr and Bol tiro. 
one half be conſumed ; what remains is. It may be further bbſeryed, that glaſs 
+ - a ſort of lee, ſtrongly. impregnated with might be made by immediately melting 

ſalt. This lee, boiled over again in the matefials without calciving, 4 
freſh coppers, thickens in about'rwenty- making them frit: But the operation. | 

four hours, and ſhoots its falt ; whieh is would be much more tedious.” 
to be ladled out, as it ſnoots, into earthen + A glaſs much harder than any prepared 
© pans, and thence igto wooden fats to drain in the common way may be made by 

and dry. This dong, it is groſsly pound. means of borax, in the «following . 

ed, and thus put in a ſort of oven, called maaner. Take four ounces of borsx, | 
_ evcar, to dry, It way be added, that and an ounze of fine white fand, redu- 
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In a large cloſe crycible ſet in a wind fur- 
nase, keeping a ſtrong fire for half an hour: 
TY F e ee 


it; and there will be found at the 


| bottom a bard; pure glaſs, capable of 


cutting common glaſs almoſt like a dia- 


This experiment duly varied, 
'fays Dr, Shaw, may lead to ſome con- 
* fiderable improvements in the art of 


"glaſs, enamels, and artificial gems. Tt 
: | Jr ws us an expeditious method of mak- 

In glas without the uſe of fixed ſalts, 
whic bas generally been thought an 
eſſential ingredient in glaſs, and which is 
the ingredient that gives common glaſs 
its ſoftneſa; and it is not yet known, 
Whether calcined h ar other ſub- 

ſtances, being added to this ſalt, inflead 


| of ſand, it might not make a glaſs ap- 


Proaching to the nature of a diamond. 
Jes the article GEM. 


of GLA$$... Of theſe materials ve & 


_ have many. ſorts of glaſs made, which 


may principally be diſtinguiſhed accord- 


ing to their beauty; as the cryſtal flint 
glaſs, the cryſtal white 1 „the green 
faut and the bottle glaſs, Again theſe 
orts are diſtinguiſhed by their ſeveral 
_1 uſes z as plate or coach-glaſſes, looking- 


- - glaſſes, optic-glaſſes, Cc. which are made 
: of the firſt ſort. The ſecond fortinclades 


crown-glaſs, toys, phials, drinking glaſ- 
ſes, Sc. The, third fort is well known 
by its colour, and the ſecond by its form, 
Balas toloured GLass is made. thus: put 
into a pot cryſtal frit, thrice waſhed in 
Water z tinge this with manganeſe pre- 
pared into à clear purple: to this add 
. alumen cafivu 1 | 
tities, and at ſeveral times; this will 
make the ga, grow ellowiſh, 'and a 
little reddiſh, but not blackiſh, and al- 
ways diſſipates the manganeſe. The laſt 
time you add manganeſe, give no more 
of the alumen cativum, vnleſs the colour 
de too full. Thus will the glaſs be ex- 
actly of the colour of the balas-ruby. 


\ Red GLASS. A biood - red glaſs may be 


made in the following manner; put fix 
pounds of glaſs of lead, and ten pounds 


of common glaſs into a pot glazed. 


with white, glaſs : when the whole is 
© boiled and refined, add, by ſmall quan- 
” tities, aod at ſmall diſtances of time, 
copper calcined to à redneſs, as much as, 
on repeated proofs, is found ſufficient : 
© thenadd'tartar in powder by ſmall quan- 


_ * Lities at à time, till the glaſs is become 


Gited, fine in ſmall quan- 
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, — to powder, and melt them together | 


* 


as red as blood; and contiave adding 


one or other of the ingredients till the 


colour is quite perſełt. . 
Yellow GLASS; It is a neceſſary temark 
in glaſs making, that the cryſtal-glaſs 
made with ſalt that has an admixture of 
tartar will never receive the true gold 
yellow, though it wilt all other colours: 
for yellow glaſs, therefore, a falt muſt be 
prepared from. polverine,, dt pot-aſhes 
panes * the . Nha en 
urnaces for. the making GLASS... In this 
manufacture, there are 2 .of 
. furnaces, one called calcar, is for the 
frit, the ſecond is for work ing the glaſs, 
the third ſerves to anneal the glafs, and 
is called the leer. See FuRnacs.. 
The calcar A, (plate CXIII. fig. 3.) 
reſembles an oven ten feet Jong, ſeven 
broad, and two deep ; the fuel, which 
in England is ſea coal, is put into a 
trench on one fide of the furnace; and 
the flame reverberating from the roof 
upon the frit, calcines it. The glaſs- 
ſurnace, ar working furnace B, is round, 
of three yards diameter, and two high ; 
or thus proportioned, It is divided into 
_ three parts, each of which is vaulted. 
The lower part C is properly called the 
crown, and is made in that form. Its 


wood, which is never put out, The 
mouth of it is called the bocca. There 
are ſeveral holes in the arch of this 
crown, through which the flame paſſes 
into the ſecond vault, or partition, and 
reverberates into the pots filled with the 
ingredients above : mentioned. Reund 
the inſides are eight or more pots placed, 


and piling pots on them. The number of 


ts is always double that of the boccos 

, or mouths, or of the number of work - 
men, that each may have one pot refined 
to work out of, and another for metal to 

_ refine in, while he works out of the 
other. Through the working holes the 
metal is taken out of the pots, and the 
E are put into the furnace, and theſe 
noles are ſtopped with movable covers 
made of lute and brick, to ſcreen the 
workmens eyes fromtheſcorching flames. 
On each fide of the bocca, or mouth, is 

- a bocarella, or little hole, out of which 
coloured glaſs, or finer. metal, is taken 
from the piling pot. Above this oven, 
there is the third oven or leer, about 
five or fix yards long, where the veſſels, 
or glaſs, is annealled, or cooled: this 
part conkſts of a tower, brfides ſhaver 
. ; \ 3 
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LE ng "In this cafe the | great . remgves It quickly to his cheek, ' othes< -- : my 
Be uncovered; the wiles he would de in danger, by Den '-- i 
fog Por wh be ten dt wich z 7 blowing, .of drawing.'the- Hows ints e 34 
orks; orks, zd new: -one mult be mouth and This tobe may be flattened oY 
eng RY zun Place, Uhr” x 7 -» by: retuthing it to-the fre, and broyghe Xs  .--,, 
: by x the hands: Rk ag this Work. Be, nto ny ie 8 8 ae „ —_— 
| mts . Hugs ” with: "a > > the glad ig thue © E 
| 5 aps ng | c colſery or ne K. 
n all buy: eye : which is es nat. pit rt tbat „ ; 
| Wet N the iron. The. ee of pet 2 
are 5 with: per For . * this, is as follows :-the pips. 
CLASH: S ig _ an. iron bar, cloſe by the 05 
in 2 =. drop of cold water Nog 5 en preg 5 
e en that fe lines, it- will, crack; * A quarige: be 
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"the former. Sciſſars to. cut. the en 4 - iran rod N N -pots by Shieh. 
When it comes off from, the fick. hollow he extra{ts as much metal as -ferves ta 
iron. Shears. to* cut apd - ſhape; gieak * " avratt the glaſs he has made, to whiets.. 
glaſfes, Se. an iron ladle, Sins the he now fixes this rod at the bottom * 

end of the 1 caſed with wood, to bis work, oppoſite to ide opening made 
80 e tbe metal out of the refining pot by the breaking of the Soliet. Io this. 
io put it into. the workmens pots. A  poſition,; the gluſs, is-entried-to the | great | 

nall. iron laddle, caſed in the ſame man- bocca, or month of the oven, to be 
fer, to ſkim. the alkalie. oi, that ſwims heated and ſcaided; by which means it 
zt tap. D OR ke a peel to take is a put into fuch- -a ſoft ſtate, that by 
ut the greez ; another like N * 2 of. an ras ve Bey? it can be 
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. | — motion, it will - open to any fine, by iin == e hr 5 incheeFrom- 


5 -other member or decoration; he wakes - "Mm length; and 3. Pro 


dt dhe glas g not brought to iti ie... 


-n' ſelvage. * EE Piel ane fall in the fame fat fort ö 
II there ta 5 rfluities, they < "hich "it leiden For” Ble1 itt which Rt 5s 
aufe cut off with the ſhears L ; for till ho. eee Ft over again cvol- 


1 ee with: brands, which are cbals © forks. - 16 "Wy Woch Ht 
_ «und preſerves an eyenneſs i Is e face of 


is conſitteney i being firſt cleared from | av 
the iron, rod by a ight. ſtroke" by Wc een. 


A the veſſel conceived in the 3 *for © hs "plate-gla * 
©: mind, and whole. body is already in we 2 De. 5 the © workmen, Sh Ks, 


GLASS. Phe motor of Working: rothd Be ps ae 1 ng ry 25 
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— opened, and "widened without, _ "cuts off the (rhe end with we inp te” 
king. Bat the veſſel is nb finiſhed; 1 Hille cold water|/as before. mY 
- Git it 3s returned to the — IM | —— cylinder Sing we now open. ; at one 


2 v the help Tis „ It in eu 
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© emeans of the beat And motion, Ru by == 


Tots: 
hx Twente” de come 10 learn the-© == > 
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und ihe g if bing a it were wg <p 4 thy” two. Js | 115 | 1 
that W e e like” which zt e pen li © ſhack 67 


1 iy. cool, it remains id u fofe, fexible -- Ing on's 3 
It is cherefbre taken from ue Jag it da: 
Token; and carried to an'earthen bench, 3 . x Era: 


oo Mews. 
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extinguiſhod# Keeping it Wr ; he.” - 8 75 lan w lie dt A lire, Wit | 
Nad that motion prevents ring 57 | -, 007 ory: e Sch ether, by” ing 
dem into 150 ih an Fon ie b 
the glaſd, where, as it cools, it comes to . * Ape the. Weit b 


hand of the workiman. 


requires. a foot, or a handle, or an hod, could [never TILES % inches 
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exdrh, 
5 ſeparate 3 and \now-afſiys to join © becauſe what” "ee: ver” were 1121 
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is red hot, theſe materials ate put in at 


© three different times, becauſe that helps 


the fuſion ; and ih twenty-four hours 
they. are vitrified, refined, ſettled, and 


fit for caſting, H is the bocca, or mouth 


of the furnace, K is the ciſtern that con- 
veys the liquid glaſs it receives out of the 


melting pots in the furnace to the caſting 
table? Theſe ciſterns are filled in the 
furnace, and remain therein fix hours 
after they are filled; and then are hooked 


out by the means of a large iron chain, 
guided by a pully marked I, and placed 


vpon a carriage with four wheels marked 


L, by two men P, P. This carriage has 


no middle piece; fo that when it has 
brought the ciſtern to the caſting table 
M, they ſlip off the bottom of the ciſtern, 
und out ruſhes a torrent of flaming mat- 


ter O, upon the table: this matter is 


' confined to certain dimenſions by the 
iron rulers N, N, N, which are moveable, 


retain the fluid matter, and determine 


the width of the glaſs; while a man R, 
With the roller Q reſting” on the edge of 

the iron rulers, reduceth it as it cools to 
an equal thickneſs, which is done in the 


ſpace of a minute. This table is ſup- 
ported on a wooden frame, with truſtles 
for the convenience of moving. to the 


annealing furnace; into which, ſtrewed - 


with ſand the new plate is ſhoved, where 
it will harden in about ten days. After 


this the.glzſs needs only be ground, po- 


liched, and foliated for uſe, 


rinding and Fe of plate GlAss. 


Glaſs is made tranſparent by fire, but 


it receives its luſtre by the {kil] and lahour 


of the. grinder and poliſher, the former 


of whom. takes its rough out of the hands 


of the maker. | 
In order to grind plate- glaſs, they lay it 


| horizontally upon a flat ſtone table, (pl. 
_ CXV.) made of a very fine grained free- 


ſtone; and for its greater ſecurity they 


' Plaſter it down with lime, or ſtucco: for 


otherwiſe the forte of the workmen, or 


| the motion of the wheel, with which i of 


| mp it, would move it about. 
is ſtone-table is ſupported by a ſtrong 


frame, A, made of wood, with a ledge 
- Quite round its edges, riling about two 


inches higher than the glaſs. Upon this 
glaſs to be ground, is ſaid another rough 
. glaſs not above half ſo big, and fo looſe 
Vor. II. 


2 
as to ſlide upon it; but cemented to a 
. wooden plank, to guard: it from ihe in- 
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moi thereof becomes red hot in leſs _ 
than half a, minute, The materials in 
a theſe pots are the ſame as deſcribed 'be- | 
fote; and A is the man breaking the ſcraping of the wheel, to which this 
plank is faſtened; and from the weights 
laid upon it, to promote the grinding, 
or friture, of the glaſſes. The whole is 


— 


e 


jury it muſt otherwiſe receive from the 


covered with a wheel, B, made of hard 


light wood, about ſix inches in diameter 


by pulling of which backwaids and for- 


wards alternately, and ſometimes turnin 
it round, the workmen wha always ſtan 

_ oppoſite to each other, produce à con- 
_ ſtant attiition between the two glaſſes, ' 


and, bring them to what degree of 
ſmoothneſs: they pleaſe, by firſt pouring 
in water and coarſe ſand: after that a 


finer ſort of ſand as the work advanceth, 


till at laſt they muſt pour in the powder 
of (malt. 


glaſs poliſhes, and grows ſmoother, it 
muſt be taken away, and another from 


time to time put in its place. 


This engine is called a mill by the artiſts, 
and is uſed only in the largeſt ſize glaſſes ; 


for in the grinding of the leſſer glaſſes, © 


they are content to work without a Wheel; 
and to have only four wooden handles 
faſtened to the four corners of the ſtone 


. which loads the upper plank, by which 


they work it about. 


U 


| When the grinder has done his party 


who finds it very difficult to bring the 
glaſs to an exact plainneſs, it .is turned 


over to the care of the poliſher, ho 


with the fine powder of tripoli-ſtone, or 


emery, brings it to a perfe& evenneſs and 
The inſtrument made uſe of in 


luſtre. 
this branch, is a board, c, c, furniſhed 
with a felt, and a ſmall roller, which 
the workman moves by means of 2 


double handle at both ends. The artiſt 


in working this roller, is aſſiſled with a 


wooden hoop, or ſpring, to the end of 


which it is fixed: for the ſpring, by con- 


ſtantly bringing the roller back to the 
ſame points, facilitates the ad ion of the 


-workman's arm. 


Grinding and paliſpting of optic Gl Ass ES. 
See GRINDING and POLISHING. 
Faliating of GLASS. 
Axungia GLASS. See AXUNGIA., 
Painting in GLass, The antient manner 
of painting in glaſs was very ſimple and 
conſequenily very eaſy z it conſiſted in 
the mere arrangement of pieces of glass 
of different colours in ſome ſort of ſym- 
metiy, and conſtituted what is now called 
moſaic work. See the article Mos Alc, 
In procels of time they came to attempt 
3 2 * 5 more 


See FODLIATING. 
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more regular dehgns, and alfo to repre- 


ſent figures heightened with all their 
ſhades i yet they proceeded no farther than 
the contours of the figures in black with 
Later colours, and hatching the draperies 
after the ſame manner on glaſſes of the 


colour of the object they deſigned to 
paint. For the carnation they uſed 


' 'glaſs of a bright red colour; and upon 
this they drew the principal lineaments 


of the face, c. with black. 
But in time, the taſte for this ſort of 


painting improving conſiderably, and 
ite 21 being found applicable to the 
_ adorning of churches, baſilics, Sc. they 


found out means of incorporating the 


colours in the glaſs itſelf, by heating 


them in the fire to a proper degree 


having firſt laid on the colours, The 


colours uſed in painting or ſtaining of 
glaſs are very different from thole uled in 
painting either in water or oil colours. 
See the article COLOUR. 
For black, Take ſcales of iron, one 
ounce ; ſcales of copper, one ounce 
jet, half an ounce ; reduce them to 
wder, and mix them, For blue, 
ake powder of blue, one pound ; Cal 
nitre, half a pound; mix them and 


5 them well together. For carnation, 


ake red chalk, eight ounces ; iron 


' ſcales and litharge of ſilver, of es h two | 
- ounces; gum arabic, half an ounce; 


difſolve in water; grind all together for 
half an hour as (tiff as you can; then 

ut it in a glaſs and ſtir it well, and let 
it ſtand to ſettie fourteen days. For 
green, Take red lead, one pound; ſcales 
of copper, one pound; and flint, five. 
pounds; divide them into three parts ; 
and add to them as much ſal nitre; put 


them into a crucible, and melt them 


with a ſtrong fire; and when it is cold, 
der it, and grind it on a porphyry, 
or gold colour, Take ſilver, an ounce; 
antimony, half an ounce; melt them in 


_ © a crucible; then pound the mals to pow- 


der; and grind it on a copper plate; add 
to it yellow oker, or brick-dvſt calcined 


again, fifteen ounces; and grind them 


well together with water. For purple, 
Take minium, one pound; brown ſtone, 
one pound; white flint, five pounds; 
divide them into three parts, and add to 


them as much ſal nitire as one of theſe 


paris 3 calcine, melt, and grind it as you 
did the green, For red, Take je, four 
ounces ; litharge of ſilver, two ounces; 
red chalk, one ounce; powder them 
fine ; and mix them, For white, Take 
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jet two parts; white flint, ground on a 


| glaſs very fine, one part; mix them, 


or yellow, Take ſpamſh brown, ten 


pou leaf filver, one part; antimony, 


alf a part; put all into a crucible, and 
calcine them well. Ns 

In the windows of antient churches; Cc. 
there are to be ſen the moſt beautiful and 
vivid colours imaginable, which far ex- 
ceed any of thole uſed by the moderns, 
not ſo much becauſe the ſecret of making 
thoſe colours is intirely loſt, as that the 
moderns will not go to the charge of 
them, nor be at the neceſſary pains, by 
reaſon that this ſort of painting is not 
now ſo much in eſteem as formerly. 
Thoſe beautiful works which were made 
in the glaſs houſes were of two kinds. 

In ſome, the colour was diffuſed through 
the whole ſubſtance of the glaſs. . in 
others, which were the more common, 
the colour was only. gn one ſide, ſcarce 
penetrating within the ſubſtance above 


one third of a line; though this was 


more or leſs according to the nature of 


the colour; the yellow * always 


found to enter the deepeſt. Theſe laſt, 
though not ſo ſtrong and beautiful as the 
former, were of more advantage to the 
workmen, by reaſon that on the ſame 
glaſs, tho* already coloured, they could 

ew other kind of colours where there 
was occaſion to embroider draperiee, en- 
rich them with foliages, or repreſent 


_ other ornaments of gold, ſilver, &c. 


In order to this, they made uſe of emery, 
rinding or wearing down the ſurface. of 


_ - the glaſs, till ſuch time as ye were got 
_ through the colour to the cle 


ar glaſs. 
This done, they applied the proper co- 


lours on the other fide of the glaſs. By 
this means, the new colours were hin- 


dered from running and mixing with the 
former, when they expoſed the glaſſes 
to the fire, as will appear hereafter, 

When indeed the ornaments were to ap- 


pear white, the glaſs was only bared of 


its colour with emery, without tinging 
the place with any colour at all; and 


this was the manner by which they 
wrought their lights, and heightenings, 


on all Kinds of colour. 
The firſt thing to be done, in order to 
aint; or ſtain glaſs, in the modern way, 
is to delign, and even colour the whole 
ſubjed on paper. Then they chooſe ſuch 
pieces of glaſs as are clear, even, and 
{mocth, and proper to receive the ſeveral 
arts, and proceed to diſtiibute the de- 
ga itſelf, or papers it is di an on, into 
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ways takin 
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care that the . may 


| Join-inithe contours of the figures, and 
the folds of the draperies ; that the car- 
nations, and other finer parts, may not 
- be impaired by the lead with which the 


pieces are to be joined together. The 


_ diſtribution being made, they mark all 


the glaſſes as well as papers, that they 
may be known again: which done, ap- 
plying every part of the deſign upon the 
uted in gum water, 
ſtrokes as they appear through the glaſs 
with the point of a pencil, 


When theſe ſtrokes are well dried, which 
vill happen in about two days, the work 


being only in black and white, they give 
ia ſlight weſh over with urine, gum ara- 
bic, and a little black; and repeat it 
_ ſeveral times, according as the ſhades are 


deſired. to be heightened, with this pre- 


_ caution, never to apply a new waſh till 
the former is ſufficiently dried. | 

This done, the lights and riſings are 
given by rubbing off the colour in the 


reſpedtive places with'a wooden point, 


or the handle of the pencil. 4 

As to the other colours above-mentioned, 
they are uſed with gum-water, much as 
in painting in miniature; taking care to 
apply them lightly for fear of effacing 
the out lines of the deſign 3 or even, for 
the greater ſecurity, to apply them on 


the other ſide; eſpecially yellow, which . 


is very pernicious” to the other colours, 
by blending therewith.” And here too, 
as ia pieces of black and white, par- 
ticular regard muſt always be had not 
to lay colour on colour, or lay on a 
new lay, till ſuch time as the former are 


\ 


well dried. 


. * 


It may he added, that the yellow is the 


only colour that penetrates through the 
laſs, and jncorporates therewith by the 


fire z the reit, and particularly the blue, 
which is very difficult to uſe, remaining 
on the ſurface; or at leaſt entering very 
little, When the painting of all the pieces 
is finiſhed, they are carried to the furnace, 


| FT oven, to anneal, or bake the colours. 


he furnace here uſed is ſmall, built of 
brick, from eighteen tg, thirty inches 
ſquare; at fix inches from the bottom 
is an aperture to put in the fuel, and 
maintain the fire, Qver this aperture js 
2 grate, made of three ſquare bars 


iron, which traverſe the furnace, and di- 


ide it into two parts. Two inches gboye 


mt | 
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Pieces ſuftabhe to thoſe of the glaſs ; al- 


this partition, is anbther Jittle apertiire, 
woo en which- they tike out pieces 


to 
examine how the coction goes forward, | 


On the grate is placed a ſquare earthen 


pan, fix or ſeven inches deep ; and five 


or fix inches leſs every way than the 


perimeter of the furnace. On the ne 


for the ſame end. 
glaſs intended for it, they copy, or 
transfer, the deligy. vpon this glaſs with 
the black colour ilute 

by tracing and following all the lines and 


oppoſite to that of the furnaces eh 


the pan is covered with three ftrara, 
myers, of quick lime pulverized ; thbſe 


pieces of glaſs to be placed, in the 


de hereof is a little aperture, through 
which to make trials, placed dire y 
In this pan ars the 


FS. * 
2 


l- 
owing manner, Firſt, the ee 
Nor 


3 


ſtrata being ſeparated by two others of 


old broken glaſs, the deſign whereof is 
- to fecure the painted glaſs from the too 


intenſe heat of the fire. This done, the 
glaſſes are laid hotizontally on the Tak 


or uppermoſt layer of lime, 


The firſt row of pare ther cover ober 
with a layer of the ſame powder, an inch 
deep; and over this, they lay ahather 


range of glaſſes, and thus alternately 


till the pan is quite full; taki g care 


om 


that the whole heap always end with a 
layer of the lime powder. »* © 

The pan being thus prepared; they coyer 
up the furnace with tiles, on a ſquaretable 


of earthen ware, cloſely luted all round ; 


5 uo 


"only leaving five little apertbres, ' ohe at 


each corner, and another in the middle, 


to ſerve às chimyies. Things thös Wi- 


poſed, there remains nothing buf tc glve 


| the fire' to the welk, The hire fot the 


- uſually compleated, At laſt 


and miſt be increaſed in pfopbrtio 
the coction advances, for the ſpace bf en 


firſt two hours muſt de very 510 N 
227 


or twelve hours; in N is 


the fire 
which ot ö, wa bages, jo 3 86 df Be? 


wood, fo that the flame covers the whole 


. 


| pan; and even iſſues out at the chimiiles, 


© During the laff hoory, they make effays, 


om time to time, by taking out pieces. 


laid for the purpoſe through the little 
aperture of the furnace, and an, to [ 

Whether the yellow be perfect, and the 
other colours in good order. When the 
- annealing is thopghe ſufficient, they proc 


feed with great haſte to extinguiſh 


; fire, which otherwiſe would ſoon burn 
the colours, and break the glaſſes.” 


GLAss of lead, a glaſe made with the àd- 
dition of a large quantity of lead; of 


great uſe in the art of making counters 
feit gems. See the article GW. 
The method of making it is this. Put 


a large quantity of lead into a potter'y 
kiln; and keep it in a Rate of fuſion, 
FS | with | 
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„with a moderate fire, till it is calcined 
to a very grey, Jooſe powder; then 


mz 4 


ſpread it on the kiln, and give it a great- 
er heat, continually ſtirring it, to keep 


"it from gathering into lumps ; continue 


this ſeveral hours, till the powder be- 
come of a fair yellow; then tske it out, 
and ſift it fine: this is called calcined lead. 


Tanke of this calcined lead fifteen pounds, 


And cryſtalline or. other frit, twelve 
pounds; mix theſe as well as poſſible 
| Rr put them into a pot, and ſet 
them in tbe furnace for ten hours; then 

caſt the whole, which will now be per- 


: - Fely melted, into water ; ſeparate the 
Jooſe lead from it; and return the metal 


into the pot; and after ſtanding in fuſipn 
twelve hours more, it will be fit to work. 
This glaſs is capable of all the colours 


any gems in great perfection, 


ASS porcelain, the name given by many 
to a modern invention af Tarver the 
ee with glaſs., See PORCELAIN, 
„Tbe method of making it, as given by 
Mr. Reaumur, who was the firſt that 
carried the attempt to any degree of 
Ten, is as follows, 3 

he glaſs veſſels to be converted into 
3 | hg are to be put into large veſſels, 


- 


ſuch as the common fine earthen diſhes 


are baked in; or, into ſufhciently large 
. .Crucibles ; the veſſels are to be filed 
With a mixture of fine white ſand, and 
of fine gypſum ; or plaſter · ſtone, bunt 
, Into what is called plaſter of pacis ; and 
all the interſlices are to be filled up with 
_ the ſame powder, ſo that the glaſs veſ- 
- 1, may no where touch either one ano- 
.. ther, or the des of the veſſels they are 
_ baked in. | „ 

©. The veſſel is to be then covered down, 
And luted, and the fire does the reſt of 
: the work; for this is only to be put 
" Into a common potter's furnace, and 
* when it has ſtood there the uſual time 


of baking the other yeſſcls, it is to be 


taken out, and the whole contents will 


be found no longer glaſs, but converted 


into a whiie opake ſubſtance, which is 
a very elegant porcelain, and has almoſt 
n F 4 

the properties of that of china, 


| GLass of chalcedony, a mixture of ſeveral 
ingredients with the common mixture of 


© glaſs, which will make it repreſent, the 
n gems, the jaſpers, agates, 
cChalcedonies, Sc. See Gem. 2 


GLass of arntizzony may be deprived of 


its emetic quality by digeſting it with 
_ pure ſpirit of vinegar til} the menſicupm 


„ een nar od abate. be 
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be highly tinged, See the article An. 


TIMONY. |, 2 os 
Mr. Boyle fays, that if you. abſtract 
this liquor, and digeſt good -reQified 


. fpirit of wine on the powder, 


an excellent tincture againſt ſeveral di- 
ſeaſes may be obtained. See TincTURE, 
utizs on GLASS. Balm-glafles, on impor. 


tation, pay per grofs, 22. 10 2 apd 
draw back on exportation, 28. 7200. 
| " So | 14100 
Burning glaſſes, on importation, pay, 
per dozen, 17925 and draw back on 
„ a | © * 8. AN 
exportation, 132g, perſpecdiye glaſſes, 
- the piece not exceeding three feet in 
length, pay 88. 155d. on importation ; 
and draw back 78, 4424. on expor- 
tation. Perſpective · glaſſes exceeding three 
feet in length, pay 168. 2188. on 
importation; and draw back 14 8. yd. 
on exportation. Small perſpective- glaſſes 
the dozen, pay on importation 88. 1; 830%, 
and draw back on exportation, 78.4220. 
Vials the hundred, pay on importation, 


48. 112 d. and draw back on expor- 
; 100 : | 


tation, 48. 124, Water glaſſes the 


dozen pay on importation, 38. 1127.9, 


and draw back on exportation, 38. 8:5 dd. 
Broken glaſs the 112 Ib, pays on impor- 


tation, 2 8. Id. and draws back on 
; 100 


exportation, 11 KY Coarſe drink ing- 
100 | p 


glaſſes, the dozen pay on importation 
4 95 d. and draw back on exportation, 
| 1. Flanders drinking glaſſes per 


10 5 ee 
hundred, pay on importation, 88. 2054 
and draw back on exportation 5 76. 27554. 
1 
French drinking - glaſſes per hundred, pay 
on importation, 108. 150. and draw 
e I ORE e eee 
back on exportation, 6s. 255 Venice 


drinking · glaſſes the dozen pay on impor- 


_ + =» 


tation, * 1.2850 and draw back gn 
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6 exportation, 58. 62224. Flanders coarſe 


bovr-glaſſes,'the grols pay on importa- 


tion, 198. 1110 d. and draw back on 


© exportation, 188. 6d. Flanders fine 


hour-giaſſes pay per dozen, on impor- 
tation, 68. 7d. and draw back on 


exportation, 6s. 2 06d · Venice hour- 


glaſſes, the dozen, pay, on importation, 


198. 11fcbd. and draw back on expor- 


tation, 18 8. 6 ed. Looking-glaſſes of 
cryſtal, (mall, no 6. pay per dozen on im- 


portation, 98. 17834 and draw back 
on exportation, 98. 32244. Middle 


ſort, the dozen pay on importation, 198. 
1rd: and draw back on exportation, 
188. ebd. Looking glaſſes of cryſtal, 
the dozen n 11, 1. pay on importation, 
14 l. 198. 9d. and draw back on ex- 
portation, 13. 186. 5 US d. 
GLASTONBURY, a market- town of 
Sometſetſhire, five miſes ſouth of Wells. 
GLASTONBURY-THORN, in botany, a ſpe- 
cies of meſpilus, or medlar. © * 


GLATZ, the capital of a county of the 


ſame name in Bohemia, 100 miles eaſt 
of Prague eaſt long. 16? 8%, north lat. 
0 . „ out 

GLAUBER's $ALT, a cathartie or purg- 
ing ſalt, thus made. Take of the cake 
that remains after the diſtillation of Glau- 
ber's ſpirit cf ſea-ſalt zi diſſolve it in hot 
water, and filtre the ſolution through 
paper. Then reduce the ſalt into eryſ- 
tals. It is given in doſes, from half an 
ounce to an ounce, See SALT. + 


Glauber's ſalt, called by ſome tal mirabile, 3 


as nearly allied to Epſom ſalt. See Epsom. 
GLAUCION, in ornithology, a very ele- 
- gant freſh water fowl; of the anas or 
duck-kind,-nearly of the ſize of the com- 
mon wild duck: its eyes are bright and 
very piercing in their aſpect, and the itis 
of a fine gold yellow. See ANAS. 
GLAUCOMA, in medicine, the change 
of the eryſtalline humour of the eye into 
an azure-colour, proceeding from its 
_ dryneſs and condentation, as tonie affirm z 
but Heiſter rather thinks, it ariſes from 
an opacity. of the vitreous humour, 
which becomes of a whitiſh- green colour: 
for in a ſuffuſion, an opake body is placed 
behind the pupil, or is next to the uveous 
wk Sennertus ſays, it may be known 
from a very remarkable whiteneſs ap- 
pearing in the eye, and lying deep behind 
ine pupil; which makes every thing ap- 
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| | 7 as if ſeen through a ſmoak or cloud, 
It eloud 


/ ellis 


GLA 


is faid to be incurable hen inveterate 3 

but that the medicines preſcribed for a 

gutta ſerena, are beſt alſo in this caſe. 
See the article Gurra SERENA | 


GLAUCUS, in ichthyology, the name of 
| of 


two diſtinct fiſhes, the one à ſpecies 
ſcomber, with the ſecond ray of the hinder 
back. fin longeſt; and the other a ſpecies 


of ſqualus, with a triangular (cavity in 


the hinder part of the back, but without 
any foramina beſide the eyes. This laſt 
1 the le bark; nts dogs 


GLAUX, in botany, 2 genus of the pen · ; 


tandria:monogynia claſs of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of a fingle, cam-- 
panulated, erect, and permanent petal, 
divided into five roundith ſegments 2 the 
fruit. is a large, globoſe, but acuminated - 
and -uniloeular' capſule, formed of five 
valves, and containing five roundiſh ſeeds. 


GLAUX is alſo the name by which ſome 


call the aſtragalus, or milk-vetch. See 
the article ASTRAGALUS: - i 4 \ 


GLAZIER, an artificer who workt in 


glaſs. See the article GLAS s. 
The principal part of a glazier's buſineſs 
conſiſts in fitung panes and plates of glaſs. 
to the ſaſhes and window. frames of 
houſes, pictures, &c, and in cleaning 
the ſame. A, val eng 


GLAZING, the poliſhing or eruſting over 


earthen-ware, by running melted lead or 
litharge over it. 4) 
The common ware is glazed with a com- 


- poſition of golb. clean ſand, yolb. Jead- 


- aſhes, 30 lb. wood-afſhes, and 121b; ſalt, 
all melted into a cake. With this mix- 
ture they glaze it over, and then ſet it in 
an earthen' glazing plan; taking care 
that the veſſels do not touch one another. 
As ſeveral colours are uſed for this pur- 
_ poſe, we ſhall give the following receipts, 
from Smith's Laboratory, I. For a black, 
take Jead-aſhes, 18 parts; iron filings, 
33 copper - aſnes, 3; and zaffer, 2: this, 
when melted, will make a brown black 
and if you would have it blacker, put 
ſome more zaffer to it. 2. For blue, 
take lead-aſhes, 1 lb. clear ſand or peb- 
ble, 21b. falt, 2b. white calcined tar- 
tar, 1Ib. Venice or other glaſs, 16 lb. and 
zaffer, halt a pound: mix them well to- 
gether; and after melting quench them 
in water, and then melt them again; 
which operation is to be repeated ſeveral 
times; and if you would have it fine and 
good, it will de proper to put the mix- 
ture into a'glaſs furnace for a day or 
two. 3. A brown glazing may be given 
+ 7s i Wt 240 4 8 vun 
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{with a Winture of lead-glaſb, v parts, 


gad common glaſe and manganeſe, of 


+ each bone part. 4. A citron · yellow. may 


de made of 6 parts of red- lead, 5 parts 


of nne red brick - duſt, and 2 parts of 
7 antimony; all melted together. 5. A 
| | parts of lead-aſhes, 
and x of White ue: — For a green - 
*©vlour, take 8 parts of litharge, 8 parts 
— — glats, 4 parts of braſs duft 


* 


vm melt them together for uſe; or melt 


together 2 parts yellow-glaſs, with as 

much copper duſt. 7. For gold yel- 
- low; taReof antimony, red lead, and ſand, 
- an equal; quantity, and melt them into 
I cake, 8. For a ſine purple: brown, 
take Jead-aſhes, 15 parts; clear ſand, 
28; manganeſe, 15 White- glaſe; 15 mea - 


ſures g; and one of zaffer. 9. For a fine 


- ged;, take antimony, 2 Ib. litharge, 3 1b. 
ruſt of iron calcined, 1 Ib. and grind 
them to a fine powder. 10. For a fine 
bite geziflg, take > lb. of lead, 1 Ib. of 

tin, and calcine them to aſhes j of which 
take a parts ; of calcined flint” or pebble, 


8 


x part; of falt, 1 part; and mixing them 


Well together, melt them into a cake. At 
- Rotterdam, they make a fine ſhining 
White glüeing, by melting together 2 Ib. 


- clean tin-aſhes, 10 lb. lead -aſhes, 2 bb. 
fe Venice-glaſs, and & 1b. tartar. 11. A 
- yellow glazing is made of 4 dunces of 


red - jesd, and 2: ounces, of antimony, 
melted together, 12. For a fine yellow, 
take red lead, 3 pints; antimony and tin, 
of each 2 lb. then melting them into a 
cake, grigd it fine; and repesting this 
ſeveral times, you will have a good yel- 


GLEAD, or GLaDE, in ornithology, a 
name uſed in ſome parts of the kingdom 
for the milvus, or kite. See MiLyvus. 


GLEAM, among falconers, is {aid of.a 


\ hawk; wheniſhe caſts or throws up filth 
from her gorge, piſs ein | 
GLEBE, among miners, 6gnifies a piece of 

earth; wherein is contained ſome mineral 
ore. See the article ORE. 
GLEBE; id law, the land belonging to a 
| pariſh church, beſides the tithes. 


hen à parſon or vicar, has cauſed any 


of his glebe-lands to be manured and 
ſown, at his own charge, with corn or 
grain, he may by will deviſe all the pro- 


ts and corn growing upon the ſaid glebe; 


and in caſe he dies without diſpoſing 
thereof, his ,executors ſhall have the 
fame. | : 


_ GLECHOMA, in botany, the name by 


which Linnzvs calls ground-ivy, a plant 


belonging to the didynamia-gymnoſper+ 


* * 


F 


611 
mia claſs, the flower of which is monope. 
talous and ringent : thete is no pericar. 
pium; the ſeeds, which are oval and four 
in number, being contained in the cup. 
Tpbe flowe 8 are moderately large, and of 
a beautiful blue. See GROUND 1vy, 
GLEDITSIA, in botany, a genus of the 
| Rivecia-hexandrid claſs of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of four petals, 
- and is arranged in the form of an amen- 
tum: the fruit is à very large pod, ſe- 
parated by partitions in o. Ula cells, 
Which are full of a pulpy matter: the 
ſeeds are ſolitary ,roundith, hard and ſhin. 


ing. ts | 
GLEET, in medicine, the, flux of a thin 
limpid humour from the urethra, 
-* Many imagine that the prodigious in- 
creaſe of Certajn gleets at particular times, 
. lafting only for two or three days, and 
then ſuddenly abating to their wonted 
quantity, is inconſiſtent with a purulent 
diſcharge; and, therefore; conclude a 
gleet to be nothing but à preternatura] 
Excretion from ihe relaxed veſſels of the 
urethra. For the cure of yenereal gleets, 
the uſe of a bougie is recommendeg, 28 
are aſlringent injedions, beginning with 
weak ones, and gradually increaſing 
their ſtrength. Aſtruc recommends milk, 
drank morning and evening for ſome 
time; then mineral waters, Whether cha- 
ly beate or vitriolic, for fifteen or twenty 
_ days 3 and aftetwards balſamics, to de- 
terge and eicatrize the- ulcers concealed 
in the urethra; and, laſt of all, aſtrin- 
— to dry up the ulcers, and recover 
the tone of the parts; ſuch as infuſions 
of the leaves of mint, horehound, agri- 
mony, plantain, ſhepherd's purſe, ſage, 
Sc. Turner recommends the cold bath, 
Spaw, Pyrmont, and Briſtol waters. 
Heiſter, for an injection, recommends 
lime-water, with a little ſugar of lead, 
or lime-water, with a little camphorated 
| ſpirit of wine. Turner, when there is 
any. ſuſpicion of a remaining-virulence, _ 
adds calomel to the lime water. 
GLENE, av, in anatomy, a ſhallow ca · 
vity of any bone, which receives another 
bone in articulation. It alſp ſignifies the 
cavity or ſocket of the eye. | 
GLENOIDES, the name of two cavities, 
or {mall depreſſions, in the inferio: part 
of the firſt vertebra of the neck. 
GLESUM, a name antiently given to am- 
ber. See the article Au BER. : 
GLINUS, in botany, a-genus of the dode- 
candria · trigynĩa claſs of plants, the calyx 
of — 7 — of ſive oval, . 
rmanent leaves: there is no corolla; 
hs TIE Fay 4 there 7 5 v9 » bo» the 
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the frojtis-a0 oval; Bive cornered capſule, 


' compoſed of five valves, and containing 


five cells: 
roundiſh,  - 
LIL zoology, ad ode By log: 
to the common rat, 43 azo to the and 
dor-moule, see Meg 40d RAT... | 
| of the fell mouſe is recom - 


the ſeeds. are numerous and 


| . a e ig recom- 
men d for a bulimy ; and iis bet, rub- 0 


bed on the ſect, is ſar to 
GLISCHROMICTHE 


tory, the name by w 
the -tougher a 


re ſleep. 
I bi 


- 


S, in 


ſs 


the article LOAMS. 
Of this genus there are 
1. The greyiſh-white - gliſchramicthes, 
of ea denſe and compact 


ſeldom uſed alone. 2. The pale yellow 
gliſchromicthes: this raiſes 2 


cence with aqua · fortis, but makes a fine. 


red brick. 3. The yellowiſh- brown gliſ- 
chromicthes, which raiſes no effer veſcence 
with aqua ſortis, and makes a very geod 
brick, but is ſeldom uſed alone. 4. The 
reddiſh-brown gliſchromicthes. It raiſes 


no efferveſcence with aqua-fortis, and 


though uſed in brick-making, makes but 
a ſoft and-coarſe kind. 


GLISTER, in ſurgery, the ſame with elyſ- 


ter. See the article CLYSTER. 
GLOBE, in geometry, the ſame with 

See the article SPHERE. oy 
GLoBE, in practical mathematias, 


ſphere. 
an arti- 


ficial 7 body, on the convex ſur- 

which are repreſented the coun- 
tries, ſeas; &c. of onr earth; or the face 
of the heavens, the ciectes of the ſphere, 
Sc. That with the parts of the earth de- 


face o 


lineated upon its ſurface, js called the ter- 
reſtrial globe 3 and chat with the conſtel - 
lations, &c. the celeſtial. glohe. "Theſe 
globes are placed in frames, with other 


* * 


appurtenances, à8 re 


the diurnal motion of 
the article DIURNAL, & bln 
Conflrufion and deſcription of the: 


we ”4 * 2 
3 1 " 


the mold in the form of two caps, or he- 


SE 


2 yame given by ſame 


"i P 
) 


which Dr. Hill.ca!ls | 
nd more yiſcid lum. See 


ſeveral, ſpkcies. 


texture + this - 
raiſes, a. great effervelcence- with ;aqua- - 
fortis, and makes a very valuable brick; 
but requires ſo much workivgy' that is is 


nees ; repreſented, in plate 
XVI; fig. 1. and 2. Their principal 
uſe, beſides ſerving a maps to diſtingviſn 2 
the outward; parts af the earth and the 
ſituation of the fixed ſtars, *is dd Alluſtrate 
and explain ihe phenomena amg from 


The globes commonly uſed ste wech of 
paſteboard, or paper, fitted to Aphex! 
mold, Aſter this covering is formed to 
the artificer's mind, it js divided, by in-: hour cirele is a flat ring of 
cifion, along the middle, and taken off into twenty-four equal 


1 * 


[99 1. . EE 7: 
Theſe are next *fitted pom 


0 miſpheres. L . 
n wooden axis, - with: won :p4 


zpoley p and, 
2 firmly, ſewed together, ase aber- 
wars p 

made o 


& over with. a- compsßtion 
whiting and glur, till ige globe 

- ' becomb:perfeMly.ſpherical” and maden. 
- "'Thik dome a map of the earth, or Se 
- [heavens ie -projefied in ſeyerab geren, 
which bring palted on, the Whole ie 
3 Ne ae, 
vente within a wooden horizon, and = 


* 


* 


- Atted-with u harary eirele, quadrant of 
8 altaude, &. 2 n D „ ; 
Pbere are zen principal circles! repn 
e e Tbs eee 
the horizon, meridian, equigoctial, us it 
is called on the celeſtial, and equatoꝶ on 
tha terreſtrial globe, the ecliptic drawn 
Along the middle of the zodiac; and the 
- two colures, See the articles Honizon, 


:-MrERribian, . | | 
The leſſer eirtles, of principal uſe, are 
tde two tropics and two r. citeles. 

Ste CtnCLE, TROPIC, and PoLAR,' 

Of thaſe circles ſome are ſined, and al- 
ways obtain the fame. poſition; others 

moveable, according to the poſition af 
the obſerver. The fixed circles are the 

. - equator and ecliptic, with their 

and ſecondaries; which are uſually de- 

lineated upon the ſurface of the globes. 

Phe moveable circles are the horizon, 
Vith its parallels and ſecondaries.' ' 
The horizon is that great and broad 

. woodeni'rirtle ſurrounding the globe, a, 
dividing-it- into two equal parts, cajled 

the upper and lower hemiſpheres,” It has 
two notches, to let the biszen meridias 

ſſlip up and down, according: t the dif- 
8 n On che flat 
de of this circle ate deſcribedithe twelve 


= 
P Tos 


werter: 


* 


8 
1 
5 
4 


©; ſigns, the months of the peut; che points 


of the compaſs, Gt. The brazen” we- 
vided inte degree, as reprefMted in e 
\Hgure- It *divides- the globe into two =» 
equal parts, called the ese aud weſ- = 
ter1). hemiſpheres, © The quadrant 'of al- - 
titude is a.thin pliable plate of braſs, an- 
 - ſwering exaftly-10 3 quadrant of the me- 
+ ridian,” It is divided into 96% and has à 
_ *natch, nut and fcrew,'to fix io the braten 
: meridian m dhe zenith 0 of any place 5 
Whtte it turns round a pivot, and ſup 


nd 


.- plies the room of vertical pe | 
aſs, divided 


: diſtances j; and on the pole of the globes 
DN TEE ner Lea " 


— 


3 


ridiam ia au Anulus or ring of brsſe, di⸗ 


arts, or hours * 5 


* 
- 


it fixed an index, that turns round with 

the globe, and points out the hours upon 

the hour- circle. Laſtly, there is gene- 
rally added a compaſs: and needle upon 
the pediment of the frame. +» | 

The ſurface of the celeſtial globe may be 

; eſteemed a juſt repreſentation of the con- 
cave expinſe of the heavens, notwith- 
ſtanding its convexity; for it is eaſy to 

_ \conceive the eye placed in the center of 

the globe, and viewing the ſtars on its 
ſurface; ſuppoſing it made of glaſs, as 
ſiome globes are: alſo that if holes were 
made in the center of each ſtar, the eye 
in the center of the globe, properly 
laced; would view through each of the 
oles the very ſtars in the heavens repre- 

. ſented by them. 

As it would be impoſſible to have any 
diſtin& notion of the ſtars, in reſpect of 
their number, order, and diſtances, with - 

out arranging them in certain forms, 
called conſtellations, this the firſt obſer- 

vers of the heavens took care to do; and 
theſe, like kingdoms and countries upon 
theterreftrial globe, ſerveto diſtinguiſh the 

different parts of the ſuperficies of the ce- 
leftial globe, See CONSTELLATION, 

The ſtars, therefore, are all diſpoſed in 
conſtellations under the forms of various 
animals, whoſe names and figures are re- 
preſented on the celeſtial globe; which 
were firſt invented by the antient aſlrono- 
mers and poets, and are ftill retained 
for the better diſtinction of theſe lumi- 
naries. | 

Problems on the celefiial GLoBE. 1, To 

reiß the globe. Raiſe or elevate the pole 
to the latitude of the place; ſcrew the 

quadrant of altitude in the zenith; ſet 
the index of the hour-circle to the upper 
X11; and place the globe north and 
ſouth by the compaſs and needle ; then 

Is it a juſt repreſentation of the heavens 

from the given day at noon. 2. To 

| the ſun's place in the ecliptic, | Find the 
day of the month in the calendar on the 
horizon, and right againſt it is the de- 
gree of the ecliptic which the ſun is in 

for that day. 3. To find the ſun s decli- 
nation. Rectify the globe, bring the 

. ſun's place in the ecliptic to the meridian, 

und that degree which it cuts in the me- 
ridian is the declination required, 4. To 
nd the ſun's right aſcenſion. Bring the 
fan's place to the meridian, and the de- 

..,gree of the equinoctial cut by the meri- 

dian, is the right aſcenſion required. 

8. Jo find the ſun's amplitude. Bring 
'the ſun's place to the horizon, and the 
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arch of the horizon intercepted between 
it and the eaſt or weſt point, is the am. 
plitude, north or ſouth. 6. To find the 
ſun's altitude for any given day and bour. 
Bring the ſun's place to the meridian ; 
ſet the hour-index to the upper X11; then 
turn the globe till the index points to the 


given hour, where let it ſtand; then 


ſcrewing the quadrant of altitude in the 


renith, lay it over the ſun's place, and 


the arch contained between it and the 
horizon, will give the degrees of altitude 
required. 7. To find the ſun's aziniuth 
for any hour of the day. Every thing be- 
ing done as in the laſt problem, the arch 
of the horizon contained between the 
north point, and that where the quadrant 
of altitude cuts it, is the azimuth eaſt or 
welt, as required, 8. To find the time 
awhen the ſun riſes or ſets. Find the ſun's 
place for the given day; bring it to the 
meridian, and ſet the hour-hand to x11; 


then turn the globe till the ſun's place 


touches the eaſt part of the horizon, the 
index will ſhew the hour of its riſing ; 
after that, turn the globe to the weſt part 
of the horizon, and the index will ſhew 
the time of its ſetting for the given day, 
9, To find the length of any given day or 
night, This is eafily known by taking 
the number of hours between the riſing 


and ſetting of the ſun for the * of 


the day; and the reſidue, to 24, for the 


length of the night. 10. To find the hour 


of the day, having the fun's altitude given, 


Bring the ſun's place to the meridian, , 


and ſet the hour-hand to X11 ; then turn 
the globe in ſuch a manner, that the ſun's 
place may move along by the quadrant 
of altitude (fixed in the zenith) till it 
touches the degree of the given altitude; 
where ſtop it, and the index will ſhew on 
the horary circle the kour required. 11. 
To find the place of the moon, or any pla- 
net, for any given day. Take Parker's 
or Weaver's ephemeris, and againſt the 

iven day of the month you will find the 

gree and minute of the ſign which the 


moon or planet poſſeſſes at noon, under 


the title of geocentric motions. The 
degree thus found being marked in the 


- ecliptic on the globe by a ſmall notch, or 


otherwiſe, you may then proceed. to find 


the declination, * aſcenſion, Jatitudey 


longitude, altitude, ' azimuth, rifirg, 


ſouthing, ſetting, Sc. in the ſame man- 
ner as has been ſhewn for the ſun. 12. 
To explayn the phenomena of the barweſ 
moon. In order to this we need only con- 
ſider, that when the ſun is in the begin- 
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ſince when the ſun ſets, or moon riſes, 


on that day, thoſe equinoctial points will. 


be in the horizon, and the ecliptic will 
then be leaſt of all inclined thereto, the 
part or. arch which the mooh deſcribes in 


one day, wiz. 13?, will take up about 
an hour and a quarter aſcending above 
the horizon; and, therefore, ſo long will 


be the time after ſunſet, the next night, 
before the moon will rife. But at the 
oppoſite time of the year, when the fun 
is in the autumnal, and the full moon in 
the vernal equinox, the ecliptic will, when 
the ſun is (etting, have the greateſt in- 
clination to the horizon; and, therefore, 


13» will in this caſe ſoon aſcend, wiz. 
in about a quarter of an hour; and fo 
long after ſun · ſet will the moan riſe the 


next day after the full: whence, at this 
time of the year, there is much more 
moon-light than in the ſpring; and 
hence this antumnal full moon came to 
be called the harveſt moon, the hunter's 
or ſhepherd's moon: alt which will be 
clearly ſhewn on the 5 13. To re- 
preſent the face of the flarry firmament 
for any given hour of the night. Rectify 
the globe, and turn it about, till the in- 


dex points to the given hour; then will 


all the upper hemiſphere of the globe re- 


| preſent the viſible half of the heavens, 


and all the ſtars on the globe will be in 
ſuch ſituations as exactly correſpond to 
thoſe in the heavens ; which may there- 
fore be eaſily found, as will be ſhewn in 
the ſixteenth problem, 14. To find the 
bour when known flar will riſe, or 
come upon 1 meridian, Rectify the 
globe, and ſet the index to X11; then 
turn the globe till the ſtar comes to the 
horizon or meridian, and the index will 


ſhew the hour require 15. To find at 


ning of aries, the full moon on that dag quired will be found at the ſame degree 
mult be in the beginning of libra : and of altitude on the ſaid quadrant, as it was 
| © by obſervation in the heavens. 1 
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Problems on the terrefirial Gtozt. 1. To 
Nd the latitude of any place, Bring the 


% 


given place to the brazen meridian, and 
- obſerve what degree it is under, for that 
is the latitude. required. a, 
the globe for any given place. Raiſe the 


To re&ify 


pole ſo many degrees above the horizon, 


nas are . to the latitude of the place; 


then, finding the ſun's” place, bring it to 


the meridian ; and proceed, as directed in 
problem 1. on the celeſtial globe. 3. 70 


find the tongitude of a given place. Bring 


.  titude you will ſee the place required, 


the place to the brazen meridian, and ob- 


ſerve the degree of the equator under the 
-ſame, for that expreſſes the longitude re- 
uired. 4. To find any: place by the la 
tude and longitude given. Bring whe 
given-degree of longitude to the meri- 
dian, and under the given degree of la- 


5: To find all thoſe places which bave 


the ſame latitude, or longitude, with thoſe 


of any given place. Bring the given 


place to the meridian, then all thoſe 
places which lie under the meridian have 
the ſame longitude; ag ain, turn the 
globe round on its axis, then all thoſe 
places, which paſs under the ſame degree 


of the meridian with any given place, 
have the ſame latitude with it. 


the given place to the meridian; ſet the 
index to the given hour; then turn the 
globe, till the {aid index points to the up- 
per xii; and obſerve what places lie under 


the byaſs meridian, for to them it is noon. 


at that time. 


what time of the year any given flar ewill _ 


be on the meridian at x11 at night. Bring 
the ſtar to the meridian, and obſerve 
what degree cf the ecliptic is on the north 
meridian under the horizon; then find 
in the calendar on the horizon the day of 
the year againſt that degree, and it will 
be the day required. 16. To find any 
particular lar. Firſt find its altitude in 


the heavens by a quadrant, and the point 


of the compaſs it bears on; then, the 
globe being red ified, and the index turn - 
ed to the given hour, if the quadrant of 


7. When it is noon at am 
one place, 1o find what hour it: is at any 
other given place. Bring the firſt given 
place to the meridian, and ſet the index 
to the upper X11; then turn the globe 
till the other given place comes to the 


meridian, and the index will point to the 


7 


hour required. 8. For any given hour 
of the day in the place W, N 

find the hour ef the day in any otber pluce. 
Bring the place where you are to the 


meridian, ſet the index to the given hour, 


then- turn the globe about, and when 
the other place comes to the meridian, 


the index will ſhew the hour of the day 


altitude be fixed on the. zenith, and. laid 


towards the 


which the ſtar was obſerved, the Rar xe · 
Vor. II. r * 


point of the compaſs on 


. 


there, as required. 9. To find the diſ- 


tance betabeen any two Places on the g obe 
in engliſh miles. 


„ 
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6. To - 
find all thoſe places where it is noon at any 
gtuen hour of the day, in any place. Bring 


you are, 10 


Bring one place to the 

median, over which fix the quadrant ff ] 

_ altitude; and then laying it over be 
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other plate, count the number of degrees that moment; and among them, that 
-. thereon contained between them; which > which paſſes under the degree of decli- 


number multiply by 69 4, (che number 


of miles in one degree) and the prod 
is the number of engliſh miles required, 


- from another, Bring one place he 
| braſs meridian, and lay the quadrant of 
altitude over the other; and it will new 


10. To find how any one place. bears" 


on the horizon the point of the compaſs 
on which the latter. bears from the for- 
mer. 11. To find thoſe plates to which 


* the ſun is vertical in the torrid zone, for 


any given day. Find the ſun's- place in 


the ecliptic for the given time, and bring 


it to the meridian, and obſerve what de- 


grer thereof it cuts ; then turn the globe 


about, and all thoſe places which pais un- 


der that degree of the meridian, are thoſe 
required. 12. To find what day of the. 
year the ſun will be vertical to any given 
- place in the torrid zone, Bring the given 

place to the meridian, and mark the de- 


gree exactly over it; then turn the globe 
round, and obſerve the two points of the 
ecliptic which paſs under that degree of 


the meridian: laſtly, ſee on the wooden 


horizon on what days of the year the ſun 
is in thoſe points of the edliptic ; for thoſe 


are the days required. 13. To find thoſe 


* 


2 
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places in the "north frigid zone, abbere 


the ſun begins to ſhine conflantly without 
ſetting, on any. given day between the 
21/ of March and the 21/t of June. Find 
the ſun's place in. the ecliptic for the 
' given day; bring it to the general me- 


ridian, and obſerve the degrees of decli · 


nation; then all thoſe places which are 


8 


eg 


the ſame number of degrees diſtant from 


- the pole, are the places required to. be 
found. 14. To find on what day'the 


ſum begins to ſhine. conſtantiy witheut ſet- 


ting, en any given place in the north fri- 
gid zone, and how. long.  ReQity the 


globe to the latitude of the place; and, 


turning it about, ebſerve what point of 


the ecliptic between aries and cancer, 


and alſo between cancer and libra, coin - 


+, cides with the north point of the hori- 


Os 
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- 2013 then bnd, by the calendar on the 
horizon, hat days the ſun will enter 
thoſe degrees of the ecliptic, and they 


Will ſatisty the problem, 15. Jo find 
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the place over which the ſun is vertical, 
on any given day and hour. Find the 


3& 
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nation, is the place deſired. 16. To find, 
Jon any given day and bour, thoſe places 
=: wherein the. ſun is then riſing and ſetting, 

er onthe meridian ; alſo thoſe places which 
art enhightened, and thoſe which are not. 
-:. Find. tbe place to which the ſun is ver- 
©. -tical-at the given time, and bring the 
fame. to the meridiay, and elevate the 
pole ie the latitude of the place; then 
©. all. thoſe places which are in the weſtern 
ſemicircle of the horizon have the ſun 
riſiag, and thoſe in the eaſtern ſemicircle 
. Tee it letting z and to thoſe. under the 
. - meridian, it is noon.. Laſtly, all places 
above the horizon are enlightened, and 
all below it are in darkneſs or night, 
17. Tbe day and hour of a folar or lunar 


. eclipſe being given, to find 'all-thoſe places 


in which the ſame will be wiſible, Find 
the place to which the ſun is vertical at 


the given inſtant, and elevate the globe 


to the latitude of the place; then in moſt 
of thoſe places above the horizon will the 


ſun be viſible during his eclipſe; and all 
thoſe places below the horizon, will ſee 
the moon. paſs through the ſhadow of the 
earth in her eelipſe. 18. The length of a 
degree being given, to find the number of 
miles in a great circle of the earth, and 
thence the diameter of, the earth, Admit 
that one degree contains 694 engliſh ſta- 


- tute miles; then multiply 360 (the num- 
der of degrees in a great circle) by 69 +}, 


and the product will be 25020, the milts 


Which meaſure the circumference of the 


earth. If this number be divided by 


3.7416, the quotient will be 7963785 
miles, for the diameter of the earth. 


19. The diameter of the earth being known, 
20 find the ſurface in ſquare miles, and its 


; folidity in cubic miles, Admit the dia- 
meter be 7964. miles; then multiply the 


ſquare of the diameter by 3.1416, and the 
product will be 1992 fo very near, 


which are the ſquaie-wiles in dhe ſurface 


of the earth. Again, multiply the cube 
of the diameter by o. g2 36, and the pro- 
duct 264466789 70 ιẽ be: the number 


— * 


ol che eubie mien in the whole globe of 
the £aitlf. 20. To expreſs the velocity of 
be diurnal mation of the earth. Since 4 
place mthe-equator deſcribes a circle of 
| deco miles in twenty-four, hours, it is 
ſunꝰs plate, and bring it to the meridian, 
and mark the degree of declination for 
the given hour ; then find thote places 


Which have the ſun in the mertüian at” - velocity in an) parallel of latitude, de- 


erkent that the velocity with which it 
moves is at e rate of 10421 in one 
Hout, or tie miles per minute. The 
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 -ereaſes in the proportion of the co-ſine of 

the latitude to the radius. Thus for the 
latitude of London, 51 307, ſay, 
As radius a 10. 000000 
To the co-fine of lat. 51 300 9.794149 
$0 is the velocity in the equa- [ 

tory 1750 . 
To the velocity of the city 

of London, 10.57 | 
That is, the city of London moves about 
the axis of the earth at the rate of 105; 
miles every minute of time. But this is 
far ſhort of the velocity of the annual 
motion about the ſun ; for that is at the 
rate of 60000 miles per, hour, or about 
1000 miles each minute, ſuppoſing the 
diameter of the annual orbit to be 82 
millions of miles. OS 
Patent-GLOBEs, thoſe with Mr. Neale's 


improvements, for which he obtained his 
majeſty's letters - patent. 


2.232046 


The terreſtrial globe, with the improve- 


ments of this ingenious artiſt, is repre» 
ſented in plate CXVII, fig. 1. the earth 
being ſuppoſed in that part of its orbit 
where the north pole A is at its neareſt 
approach to the ſun 8, which accordingly 


by the index or ray 8 R, points to the 


tropic of cancer; þ is a moveable circle, 


which, ſet to the latitude of a given place, 
will cauſe the ſemicircle c to point out 


the zenith of the ſaid place; 4 repreſents 
the ecliptic, e the equator, and F a ſcrew 
by which the annual motion may be ſe- 
parated from the diurnal ; g is a ſemi» 


circle which always moves at 90 diſtance 


from the moon, and thereby becomes the 
lunar horizon for the northern hemiſ- 
phere; þ is an inclined plane on which 
the ſtem of the moon PO moves, there- 
by cauſing the moon itſelf to ſhew its 
ſeveral latitudes, nodes, &c. and by this 
pans moving the contrary. way, in a 

ittle more than 19 of the annual revolu- 


tions of the globe, is ſhewn the retro- 


grade motion of the nodes, ” 
This globe is mounted with the horizon 
a fixed vertically, and placed fo. as to 
move upon its own axis A H, whereby 
it repreſents the diurnal motion of the 
earth, Hence if the globe be turned 
round its own axis, by means of the 
winch at top, the ray from the ſun will, 
in this fituaticn, deſcribe the tropic of 
—_— the ber | es circle will be 
taken into the enlightened hemi 
nnd that” of ighlened hemiſphere, 
involved in darkneſs. Let us now ſup- 
5 p* the globe turned thirty. times about 
by the witch, the north pole will then be 


3 2.032195 | 


at noon, or turn of the globe, ſalls at 
the diſtance of about fifteen minutes 
from that of the preceding. day, When 
the earth is ſo far advanced in its orbit, 


| parallels of latitude, and cauſes an equal 
diſtribution of day and night throughout 


| where ſhe is then ſetting, and thoſe to 


tion is conveyed to the pole of the eclip- 
tie; where two arms or indices are 
antarctic cicle will be 


turned about its axis, by the winch W, 
keep their exa& motions over the ſame, 
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ſituated as at B, and the index from the 
ſun will point to the ſign leo on the eclip- 
tic'd: after turning the globe thirty times 


more, the north pole will be removed to 


C, and the index advanced to virgo 3 
and in this manner may the phænomena 
of the earth's annual motion be traced 
through all the ſigns of the eeliptie and 
ſeaſons of the year; the index or pointer 
deſeribing a ſpiral line, which every day 


that the index 8 R points to the equator, 


the reaſon will appear very clear why the 
days and nights are then equal all the 


world over; for bott, poles are now ſeen 


in the horizon, which, being the bounda- 


ry of light and darknefs, biſfects all the 


the whole earth, . 
If the rotation of the globe be continued, 


the obſerver will ſee the ndtth pole de- 
ſcend juſt as many degrees below the 
. horizon, as the pointer has advanced 


ſouth of the equator ; and when. it is ar- 


rived at the tropic of capricorn, all that 
part of the globe within the arctic cirele 


will be involved in continual darkneſs, 
whilft that within the antarctic circle en - 
joys uninterrupted day. 5 

At the diſtance of 90 from the moon, 
as has been already obſerved, is placed a 
ſemicircle, which being fixed on the cen- 


ter of the moon's motion, always moves 
round with her; thereby ſhewing, 


throughout her courſe, all thoſe coun- 
tries in the northern hemiſphere to which 
ſhe is at any particular time rifing, thoſe 


whom ſhe is then due ſouth 3 as alſo the 


exact difference of time between the riſ- 


ing or ſetting of the ſun and moon. 


The celeſtial globe (ibid. fig. 2.) is 
mounted not quite ſo differently from the 
common globes, as the terreſtrial one; 
its horizon being as uſual, and the globe 


moveable to the latitude of any country; 


only inſtead of thoſe upright pillars to | 
- ſupport the horizon, as in common ones, 


here ſemicircles are fixed on the pedeſta}, 
and from the pole of the equator a mo- 


placed, on which are fixed the artificial 
fun and moon. Thefe, as the. globe is 


by means of the wheel-work at Q,, in 
92A 2 on” 
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like manner as thoſe luminaries do in the 
heavens; ſo that being once ſet right by 
an ephemeris, they will remain ſo, and' 
thereby ſhew the rifing and ſetting of 
theſe luminaries, with the length of the 
day ang night, together with the true 


cauſe of all the viciſſitudes of the ſea- 


ſons; and how, notwithſtanding their ap- 
parent motion from eaſt to weſt, they 
really move from weſt to eaſt; the moon, 
in a very little more than twenty- nine 
days and a half; and the ſun, in à year. 
See the articles EARTH, SUN, and 


* 9 * 
o the center of the ſun two jointed 


- 


ſtems are occaſionally ſcrewed on, and 


to theſe are fixed mercury and venus 


which by the ſaid Joints may be ſet to 
their proper ſtations, and thereby ſeveral 
entertaining problems may be ſolved, 


From what has been (aid it is evident, that 


the.uſual problems on the common globes, 
and moſt of thoſe with the orrery, may 
be ſolved by theſe curious machines, 


Problems pechliar 10 tbe patent-GLOBEs, 


_ celeſtial globe, is performed in the ſame. 


1. To rectiſy theſe globes. This, on the 


manner as on the common globes. But 
the terreſtrial globe admits of no ſuch 
reQificationg for inſtead of raifirg or 


lowering the pole of the globe itielf, ac- 


corGing to the latitude of the place, we 
muſt here redtify a moveable braſs hori- 
zon, ſo as that the given place ſhall be in 
the zenith of the ſaid horizon. - 2, To 
rectiſy the ſun or moon, according io theſe 
globes, Having found the ſun's place in 
the ecliptic, in the common way, turn 
the ſun about by its ſtem till it is directly 
oppoſite to the ſame ſign and degree of 
the ecliptic upon the globe. The ſame 
may alſo be done with reſpet to the 
moon, having firſt ſound her place by an 


| ephemens for that day. 3. To be on 


| ther globe, by turning them by the winch | 
till the two luminaries come in conjunc- - 


/ 


theſe globes the cauſe of an ecliſſe of the 
Un or moon, This is ſelf-evident on ei - 


tion with, or oppe ſition to each other, 
provided they happen to be in or near the 
nodes. 4. To explain the reaſon why they 
happen no oftener. This will appear no 


leis evident, by ſetting the moon to any | 


conſiderable Jatitude, and turning the 
globe till ſhe comes in conjunction with 
the ſun; for then the pointer from the 


ſun will be ſeen to paſs either above or 


below her, according as ſhe is in north or 


ſouth latitude; ſo that there can be no 
eclipſe of the fun, when the moon ie not 
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in or near her nodes. 


n. ie degree. of ths qua 


EP 
G L | 
g. To exbibit a 
natural repreſentation of the retrograde 
motion of the moon's nodes. This is done 
by only turning the globe with the winch, 


and obſerving that the place where the 


moon croſſes the ecliptic, in its motion 


round the earth, is every time in dif- 


ferent places ; which are found to be re- 


trograde, or contrary to the order of the 
figns ; that is, they move backward thro' 


pb pt $ * 2 to weſt, - 6. The 
{ Four of a ſolar eclipſe being given 
to find all "thoſe places on hs e to 


robich the ſame will be viſible. Turn 
the globe till the given day eowes oppo- 


ite to the ſun, and the place where you 
are to the pointer; ſet the index to 12, 
then turn the globe till the index points 
to the given hour; ſet the moon in con- 


junction 'with the ſun: then all the places 


above the ſolar horizon are thoſe to which 
the eclipſe will be viſible, 7, Ta find 
the ſame in a lunar eclipſe. Proceed as in 
the laſt problem; only .,inftead of the 


moon's being in conjunction, ſhe muſt 


now be in oppoſition z and inſtead of 
viewing all the countries on that fide of the 
horizon towards the ſun, you muſt ſur- 
vey thoſe on the oppoſite fide: for ey 


are the countries to which the lunar eclipſe 


will be viſible. 8. To exhibit the phaſes 
of mercury and venus. Set them to an 

given ſtation within the enlightened he- 
miſphere df the ee leſtial globe; and it may 
be obſerved, that their different phaſes in 
thoſe ſeveral ſtations will be in all reſpeQs 
analogous to thoſe of our moon. 9. To 


. demonſtrate, that in à certain latitude, 
_ the inhabitants may obſerve the ſun, mon, 


mercury, and venus all riſing together 
en a particular day; and yet, on the 
ſame day, may ſee the moon ſet tawelve 


Hours before the ſun, mercury fourteen heurs 


after the moon, and venus fix bours after 


all three. Rectify the globe to the lati- 


tude of 66 1; let the moon riſe near the 
tropic of capricorn, the ſun at the begin- 


ning of aries, mercury about fifteen de- 


grees inaries, and venus about eighteen de- 
grees in taurus, with five or ſix degrees of 


north latitude; then turn the globe about, 


and you will find by the index the diffe- 
rence of time ſought for. 10. To find 
the height of the, diurnal arch of the luni- 
naries and planets aforeſaid, on any given 
day. The globe being reRified, icrew 
the quadrant of altitude to the zenith of 
the place, which bring to the meridian; 


then turn about the globe to the ul 
rant, 
each 


— 


N . - 


esch ref ively paſs. over, is the height 
of ——— ſought. 10. To fbew 
auby neither mercury nor venus can be 


ſeen on the meridian of London at midnight, 


as all the' other planets at certain times 
are. Set theſe two planets to their great- 
eſt elongation or diflance ſrom the ſun ; 
and, by turning the globe about, the im- 
poſſibility of the thing will be evident. 


 GLORBR FISH, orbis. See ORBIS. 


GLOBULAR, in general, an appellation 
given to things of a roundiſh figure, like 
that of a globe. ö ö ? } 
GLOBULAR CHART, a name given to the 
_ repreſentation of the ſurface, or of ſome 
part of the ſurface of the terreſtrial globe 
upon a plane, wherein the parallels of 
latitude are circles nearly concentric, the 
meridians curves bending towards. the 
poles, and the rhumb-lines are alſo curves. 
See the article CHART, _ | 
GLOBULAR SAILING. See SAILING, 
GLOBULARIA, in botany, a genus of 
plants of the tetrandria-monogynia claſs, 
the proper flower of which is formed of 
a ſingle petal, tubular at the baſe, and 
divided into. five ſegments at the limb; 
the univerſal corolla is nearly equal; there 
is no pericarpium, but the proper peri- 


anthium cloſes at its top, and contains 


the ſeed, which is ſingle, and of an oval 


figure. | | 

Of this genus there are ſeveral ſpecies, 
among which that called by ſome the aly- 
pum of Montpelier, is a violent ca- 
thartic and emetic, and- is ſometimes 


given in N with ſucceſs; but it 
© 


ought to be uſed with great caution: its 
bark contains its principal virtues, 


— GLOBULE, a diminutive of globe, fre- 


- quently uſed by phyſicians in ſpeaking of 
the red ſabecies}- 
See the article BLOOD. 


GLOCESTER, the capital of Gloceſter- | 


| ſhire, ninety miles weſt of London: weſt 
long. 2* 16', and north lat. 51 500. 


It is a biſhop's ſee, and {ends two, mem- | 


bers to parliament, | 
GLOGAW, a city of Sileſia, ſituated on 


the river Oder, 45 miles north-weſt of 


Breſla w: eaſt long. 168“ and north lat. 

5% 40ʃ. et. K. | 
Leſſer GLocaw, a town, of Sileſia, fiſty 
miles ſouth of Breſla vx. L 


GLORIA PATR1, among eccleſiaſtical , 


writers. See DOXOLOGY. ve 


GLORIOSA, sor ERB LILLY, in botany, 


a genus of the hexandria- monogynia clats 


of plants; the flower of which conſiſts of 


: of fix oblongo · lanceolated, undulated, 


— 
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Loss, in matters of literature, denotes 
an expoſition or explication of the text of 


particles of the blood. 


blue clay, and are very plentifol in the 
clay · pits of Richmond, and ſome other 


8 8 5 £11, 9 
GLO 

and very lon 

baſe ; the fruit is an oval pellucid capſule, 


globoſe ſeeds, diſpoſed in a double ſeries. 


any author, whether in the ſame lan- 
guage, or any other; in which ſenſe it 
differs little from commentary. See the 
article COMMENTARY, _ 5 
Goss, among artificers, the luſtre or 
brightneſs ſet upon cloth, filk, and the 
like. See CLoTH, SILK, &c. . 
GLOSSARY, gloſſarium, a ſort of dictĩo- 
nary, explaining the obſcure and anti- 
quated. terms in ſome old author; fuch 


are Du Cange'slatin and greek gloſſaries, 


Spelman's Gloſſary, and Kennet's Gloſ- 
_ fary at the end of his Parochial Anti- 
uities. Wt 8 


quities „„ 
GLOSSOCOMON, in ſurgery, an inſiru- 


ment, or ſort of caſe, contrived hy the 


antient ſurgeons, for containing a frac- 


tured leg or thigh. | 
GLOSSOCOMON, in mechanics, the name 
by which Hiero calls a machine, compol- 
ed of ſeveral dented wheels with pinions, 


and uſed for raiſing great weights. 


GLOSSOPETRA, in natural biftory, a 


genus of extraneous foffils, ſo called from 


their having been ſuppoſed the tongues of 


ſerpents turned to ſtone, tho? they are 
really the teeth of ſharks, and are daily 
found in the months of thoſe fiſhes, 
wherever taken. See Foss IL. 
The ſeveral ſizes of teeth of the ſame ſpe- 


| ſharks, ſurniſh us with a vaſt variety of 
theſe foſſile teeth. Their uſual colours 
are black, bluiſh, whitiſh, yellowiſh, or 
brown. In ſhape they are uſually ſome- 


are ſimple, and others have a ſmaller point 
on each ſide the large one ;. many of them 
are quite ſtraight, but they are ſrequently 
met with crooked, and bent in all the 
different directions, ſome inwards, ſome 
outwards, and ſome. ſideways: they are 
., alſo of various ſizes, the larger ones be- 


. ſmaller leſs than a quarter of an inch, 
See plate CXXIV. fig. x. \ 
They are found with us in the ſtrata of 


places; but they are no where ſo common 
as in the iſland of Malta. 


GLOTTIS, in anatomy, the mouth or 
aperture of the larynx, through which 


the air aſcends and deſcends in W 


8 


petals, reflex nearly to the 


containing three cells, and numerous 


cies, and the ſeveral different ſpecies of _ 


what approaching to. triangular; fome 


ing four or five. inches long, and the 
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GLU 
It is of an elliptic figure, and furniſhed 
with cartilages and muſcles, by means of 
which it is occaſionally dilated or ſtrait- 
enced, ſo as to give thit wonderful variety 
of notes, of which the voice is capable, in 
ſpeaking and ſmging. See LaRYNX. 
GLOUCESTER, or GLOCEsTER. See 
© the article GLOCESTER. 
GLOVE, a covering for the hand and wriſt. 
Gloves, with reſpect to commerce, are 
- diſtinguiſhed into leathern-gloves, filk- 
gloves, thread-gloves, cotton-gloves, 
worſted-gloves, Se. Leathern-gloves 
are made of chamois, kid, lamb, doe, 
elk, buff, Ec. . | 
Foreign gloves, on their impertation, pay 
the following duties, viz. gloves of Ca- 
nary, Milan, or Venice, unwrought, the 
- dozen pair, pay 48. 95d. draw. back 
45. 3 odd. Thoſe of Canary, Milan, 
or Venice, wrought with gold or filver, 
the dozen pair, pay 198. 1d. draw 
back 278. 3d. French gloves, the groſs, 


pay 1 l. 13 8, 10.44. draw back 1 l. 
100 
124d. French, wrought with gold or 
100 
filver, the dozen pair, pay 21. 148. 
1532.6, draw back x1. 128. 3d, Spaniſh 
. gloves, plain, the dozen pair, pay 38. 
71. draw back 


38. 2d. Silk 
100 100 


gloves knit, the dozen pair, pay 119. 


5d. draw back 108, 6d. More for 
every pound weight 18. 107 d. draw 


back 1 8. 105d. Thoſe of Vandou, the 
dozen pair, pay 28. 428. draw back 
I 


73 F 100 
2 8. 11554. And more for ſuch as are 
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ment- glue; whereof the two laſt are more 
operly called fize. See 83. 
he common or ſtrong glue is chieff 

uſed by carpenters, Joiners, -cabinet- 

makers, Sc. and the beſt kind is that 

made in England, in ſquare pieces of a 


ruddy brown colour; and, next to this, 


the flanders glue. It is made of the ſkins 
of animals, as oxen, cows, calves, ſheep, 
&c. and the older the creature is, the 
better is the glue made of its hide. 
Indeed, whole ſkins are but rarely uſed 
for this purpoſe, but only the ſhavings, 
parings, or ſcraps of them; or the feet, 
ſinews, c. That made of whole ſkins, 
however, is undoubtedly the beſt; as that 
made of finews is the very worſt. 


The method of making GLue, In making 


glue of parings, they firſt ſteep-them two 
or three days in water; then waſhing 


them well out, they boil them to the con- 


ſiſtence of a thick jelly; which they paſs, 
while hot, through ozier-baſkets, to ſepa- 
rate the impurities from it, and then let 
ſtand ſome time, to purify it farther : 
when all the filth and ordures are ſettled to 


the bottom of the veſſel, they melt and 


made of leather, for every 20s. value, 


upon oath, 68. 
GLOUTIUS, in anatomy, a muſcle more 
uſually called the glutæus major. 


GLOW- WORM, the engliſh name of an 


inſect, called by zoologiſts cicindela. See 


the article CICINDELA. 


_ _GLUCKSTAT, a fortified town of Ger- 


many, ſituated on the eaſt fide of the ri- 
ver Elbe, thirty miles north-weſt of Ham- 
burgh : caſt longitude 9, and north lati- 
tude 54* 200. | 


GLUE, among artificers, a tenacious viſcid | 


boil it a ſecond time. They next pour 


it into flat frames or moulds, whence it is 


taken out pretty hard and ſolid, and cut 
into ſquare- pieces or cakes. - They af- 
terwards dry it, in the wind, in a ſort of 
coarſe net; and at laſt ſtring it, to finiſh 


its drying. The glue made of ſinews, 


feet, &c. is managed after the ſame man- 
ner; only with this difference, that they 
bone and ſcour the feet, and do not lay 
them to ſteep. 

The beſt glue is that which is oldeſt ; 
and the ſureſt way to try its goodneſs, is 
to lay a piece to ſteep three or four days, 
and if it ſwell confiderably without melt- 
ing, and when taken out reſumes its for- 
mer drineſs, it is excellent. | 
A glue that will hold againft fire or wa- 
ter, may be made thus: mix a handful 
of quick-lime with four ounces of linſeed- 
oil; boil them to a- good thickneſs, then 
ſpread it on tin-plates in the ſhade, and 
it will become exceeding hard, but may 
be eaſily diſſolved over a fire, as glue, 
and will affect the buſineſs to admiration. 


Method of preparing and uſing GLUE, Set 


matter, which ſerves as a cement to bind 


or connec things together. | 
Glues are of different kinds, according to 
the various uſes they are deſigned for, as 


the common glue, glove-glue, and parch- 


a quart of water on the fire, then put in 
about half a pound of good glue, and 
boil them gently 10gether till the glue be 
entirely diſſolved and of a due confiſtence. 


When glue is to be uſed, it muſt be made 


e 


1 
, 
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% 


joints as quick as poſſible z then clapping 


tem together, flide-or rub them length- | 


"wile one upon another, two or three 
times, to ſettle them (cloſe ; and ſo let 
them ſtand till they are dry and firm. 


Hb GLE, a name ſometimes. given to 
hs. 


See ICHTHYOCOLLA. 
GLUME, gluma, among botaniſts, a kind 
of cup, conſiſting of two or three mem- 
*branous valves, which are often pellucid 
at their edges. This ſort of cup belongs 
to the graſſes. | 
GLUT AUS, in anatomy, the name of 
three muſcles, which form the buttocks, 
and from their ſize are called maximus, 
medius, and minimus. They all ariſe 
in the external ſurface of the ilium, iſ- 
chium, and os ſacrum : the termination 
of the firſt, or greateſt, is about four 
fihoers-breadth from the great trochanter, 
and the terminations of- the two others 
are in this trochanter, 
GLUTINATIVE MEDICINES, the ſame 
with agglutinants, SceAGGLUTINANTS, 
GLYCINE, SCARLET-PEA, in botany, a 
genus of the diadelphia-decandria claſs of 
plants, with a papilionaceous flower, and 
an oblong bilocular pod, containing a 
number of kidney- ſhaped leeds, of a ſcar- 
let colour, ſpotted with black. 
GLYCONIAN veRsE, in antient poetry, 
conſiſts of three feet, whereof the firſt is 
a ſpondee, the ſecond a choriambus, and 


the laſt a pyrrhichius; or the firſt may be 


a ſpondee, and the other two dactyls. 


Thus, Mens re- Ignum bona poſ | fidet. 
or, Mens re- gnum bona | poſſidet. 


GLYCYRRHIZA, liguorice, in botany, | 
a genus of the diadelphia-decandria claſs 


of plants, with a papilionaceovs flower, 
conſiſting of four petals; the fruit is an 
oblong, compreſſed, and unilocular pod, 


containing a few kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. = 


See plate CXIX. fig. 3. 


For the deſcription and medicinal virtues 


of liquorice, ſee the article LIQUORICE, 


 GLYPH, in ſculpture and architecture, 
denotes any canal or cavity, uſed as an 


ornament, : DE 
GLYSTER, or CLYSTER, among phyk- 
cians. See the article CLYSTER, _._. 
E©MELINA, in botany, a genus of the 
didynamia-angiofpermia claſs of plants, 
the flower of which is campanulated, 
and alſo divided into four ſegments, the 
fruit is a globoſe unilocular berry, ſur- 
rounding a bilocular nut or kernel. 


GN APHALIUM, eudzeeds in botany, 


\ 
— / ; 
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7 bruſh dipped in it, beſmear the faces of the 


NO 


a genus of the ſyn eneſia · poly gamĩa· F 


: flua claſs of plants, with numero J 


| hermaphrodite flowers on its diſc, and a 
few female ones on the verge; there is 
no pericarpium; the ſeeds, which are ob- 


long, ſingle, and crowned with down, 


being contained in the cup. Kr 

Cudweed is efteemed drying and aſtrin- 
gent, and is recommended in dyſenteries, 
. hzmorrhages, and all kinds of fluxes ; 


but the modern pharmacy makes little 
uſe of it. 5 CM 


GNAT, in zoology, an inſect of the fly- 


kind, called by authors culex. See the 
article CuLex. : 8 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of gnats, diſtin - 
| N by their ſize, and partly 
by the different colours with which they 
are variegated, as black, brown, grey, 
yellow, Sc. They belong to the order 
of two - winged flies. | 
GNESNA, the capital city of great Poland, 
ſituated one hundred and ten miles weſt 
of Warſaw : eaſt long. 189, and north 
lat. 38. | Ae 
It is the ſee of an archbiſhop, who is al- 


ways primate of Poland. See the article 


PoLAND. | 
GNIDIA, in botany, a genus of the oc- 
_ tandria-monogynia claſs of 

flower of which conſiſts of four petals, 

inſerted into the cup ; there is no peri- 
_. carpium ; the ſeed is ſingle, and retained 
in the bottom of the cup, 1 


GNOME is often uſed in a ſynonymous ſenſe 5 


with apophthegm. See APOPHTHEGM. 

Guouks, gnom!, certain inviſible people, 
who, according to the cabbaliſts, inhabit 
the inner parts of the earth. They are 
ſuppoſed ſmall in ſtature, and the guar- 
dians of quarries, mines,-&c, See the 
article CABBALISTS, 


GNOMON, in dialling, the ſtyle, pin, or | 


cock. of a dial; which, by its ſhadow, 

ſhews the hour of the day. The gnomon 
of every dial repreſents the axis of the 

world. See DIaL and DIaLLIiNG, 


GNOMON, in 5 If, in a parallelo- 


gram ABCD (pl. CXVIII. fig. 1. ne 
I.) the diameter AC be drawn; alſo 
two lines EF, HI, parallel to the ſides 
of the parallelogram, and cutting the dia- 
meter in one and the ſame point G, ſo 
that the parallelogram is, by theſe paral- 
lels, divided into four parallelograms, 
then are the two parallelograms D G, 
B G, through which the diameter does 
not paſs, called complements; thoſe 
through which the diameters paſs, E H, 
FI, are called the parallelograms about 
f de 
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2 diameter; and a gnomon conſiſts of Sod, who made himſelf known to men 
two complements, and either of the by his Son, whom'they acknowledged to 
parallelograms about the diameter, vi. be the Chriſt. They denied that the 
GD+HE+E1, or GD+FI+GB.: Word was made fleſh; and afferted that 
 GRoMoON, in aſtronomy, a Ryle erefted * Jeſus Chriſt was n6t born of the Virgin 
perpendicular. to the horizon, in' order ry, that he had a body only in ap- 
to find the altitude of the ſun. Thus, pearance, and that he did not ſuffer in 
in the right-angled triangle ABC ibid. reality. They neither believed a reſurrec- 
nd 2, are given, AB the length of the tion, nora judgment to come; but ima. 
Kyle, BC the length of its ſhadow, and 1 that thoſe who had not been ju - 
the right angle ABC. Hence, making ftruted' in their maxims, would return 
CB the radius, we have this analogy for into the world, and paſs into the bodies 
' finding the angle A CB, the ſun's alti- of hogs and other of the like animals. 
tude, viz. BC: AB: : radius: tangent - They had ſeveral apocryphal books, as 
of the angle C. ig; the Goſpel of St. Philip, the Revelations 
By means of a gnomon, the ſun's meri- of Adam, the Goſpel of Perfection, Cc. 
dia altitude, anc re A the lati- GO is ſometimes uſed in a ſpecial hgnifi- 
tude of the place, may be ſound more ex- cation, in our law; as to go without day, 


actly than with the ſmaller quadrants. 
See the article QUADRANT, | 


By the ſame in{rument, the height of 
any object & H may be found; for as 
DF (ibid. n? 2.) the diſtance of the ob- 


is to be, diſmiſſed the court. 


GOA, a city and ſea-port of the hither 
India, fituated in an iſland of the river 


Mandoua, and ſubject to the Portugueſe : 


_ ealt long, 235 207, and north lat.15* 2007. 


| " ſerver's eye from the gnomon, is to DE, GOAD, a pointed ſtick, or rod, armed 
= - the height of the ityle ; ſo is F H, the di- with a ſharp iron pin at the end, to prick 
'4 | tance of the obſcrver's eye from the ob- oxen or other cattle forwards. 
= je, to G H, its height. * GOAL, ar Gol. See Gao. 
| | GO of a globe, the index of the hour- GOAT, capra, in zoology, a quadruped 
= circle. See the article GLOBE, of the order of the pecoia, © See the ar- 
= . GNOMONIC,, ſomething belonging to a ticle CarRA. 2 15 
| - gnomon. See the preceding article. The commen goat with carinated and 
= GNOMONIC COLUMN. See COLUMN. arxcuated horns, is nearly of the ſize of 
| GNOMONIC PROJECTION, See the article the ſheep, only that the wool of the lat- 
- PROJECTION, ter makes it appear larger. The furr 


the vniverſe. 


ing, or of drawing ſun and moon-dials, 


on any given plane. See the articles Dial. 


and DIAaLLING.- 


GNOSTICS, in church-hiftory, chriſtian 


heretics ſo called, it being a name which 
almoſt all the ancient heretics affected to 
take, to expreſs that new knowledge and 
extraordinary light to which they made 


0 ee Ne the word gnoſtic ſignifying a 


earned, or enlightened perſon, 


St. Epiphanius aſcribes the origin of the 


gnoſtics to Simon Magus, and ſays that 
they acknowledged two principles, a good 
and a bad, They ſuppoſed there were 
eight different heavens, each of which 


GNOMONICS, gnomonica, the art of dial- of the goat is of a pale dun, and the 
| hairs rigid and waved, but not curled 
as in the fheep, It is a native of moſt 


parts of Europe. The buck goat has 
under his jaws two wattles or tufts like a 
beard, The female alſo reſembles the 


male, and is valued if ſhe have large teats, 
a great udder, and no horns, or at leaſt 


very ſmall ones, Theſe animals require 
almoſt nothing to keep them. Their 
milk is eſteemed the greateſt nouriſher of 
all liquids, women's milk excepted, and 
very comfortable to the ſtomach. The 


young kids alſo are very good for the 


table, : 1 may be managed in all reſpects 
like laubs, f 


was governed by its particular prince: GoaT's BEARD,  fragopogon, in botany. 


the prince of the ſeventh heaven, whom 


See the article TRaGOPOGON., 


they named Sabaoth, created the heavens GoaT's. BLOOD, ſanguis birci. See the 


and theearth, the ſix heavens below him, | 
and a great number of angels. In the GoaT's RUE, galega, in botany, See the 


eighth heaven they placed their Barbelo, 


article Sa N Guis. 


article GALEGA. 


or Barbero, whom they ſometimes called GoaT-SUCKER, caprimulgus, in ornitho-. 


the father and ſometimes the mother of logy, a ſpecies of hirundo. See the ar- 
| All the gnoſtics diſtin- N ä 
© guiſh:d the creator of the univerſe from GoaT's THORN, the ſame with tragaranth. 


ticle HiRUs Do. . 


GOBELINs, 


— 
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GOBELINS, a celebrated manufaQory for - 
_ tapeſtry, eſtahliſhed by Mr. Colbert, at 
Paris, in 1667, See TAPESTRY: .., 
GOBIO,, a ſpecies of cyprinus, with the 

upper, jaw longeſt, and two oirri at the perfect. He is eternal and infinite, om- 
mouth. ace nipotent and omniſcient; that is, he en- 
 GOBIUS, in ichthyology, a genu of |, dures from eternity to eternity, and is 


ed. From ſuch true dominion it followg 
thatthe true God is living, intelligent, and 
powerful; and from his other perfec- 
tions, that he is ſupreme, or ſupremely 


© lf. 0 


cottus with two ſpines on the head. See der the repreſentation of any thing corpo- 
the article CYPrRINUs, PEARCH, c. real. We know bim only by his pro- 
GOBLET, a large drinking - cup of around perties, or attributes, by the moſt wiſe 

figure, without either foot or handle, and excellent ſtructure of things, and by 

„ GOBONE', or Gozo r, in heraldry, the final cauſes : but we adore and worſhip 

3 ſame with componed, See COMPONED. him only on account of his dominion ; 

e GOD, Deus, the ſupreme being, the firſt for God, ſetting aſide dominion, provi- 

5 cauſe or creator of the univerſe, and the dence, and final cauſes, is nothing elſe 

f only true object of religious worſhip. Hut fate and nature. i 

d The Hebrews called him Jehovah; which The plain argument, ſays Mr. Maclau- 

U name they never pronounced, but uſed rin, for the exiſtence of the deity, obvi- 

e inſtead of it the words Adonai, or Elo- ous to all, and carrying irreſiſtible con- 

is him. See the articles ADONa1, ELOHIM, viction with it, is from the evident con- 
and IEHhñ Van. ttrivance and fitneſs of things for one an- 

Fo God, fays fir Iſaac Newton, is a relative other, which we meet with throughout all = 
term, and has reſpe& to ſervants, It parts of the univerſe. There is no need 

he denotes, indeed, an eternal, infinite, ab- of nice or ſubtile reaſonings in this mat- 
ſolutely perfect being: but ſuch a being ter; a maniſeſt contrivance immediately 

he without dominion, would not be god. ſuggeſts a contriver. It ſtrikes us like a 
The word god frequently ſignifies lord, ſenſation; and artful reaſonings againſt. 

10. but every lord is not god. The domi- it may puzzle us, but it is without ha- 

ar- nion of a ſpirityal being, or lord, conſti- ing our belief. No perſon, for example, 
tutes god; true dominion, true god z the that knows the principles of opties and 

1 * fupreme ; pretended, pretend - the ſtructure of the ej e, can believe that 


acanthoptery gious fiſhes, with five mall 
bones in the membrane of the gills, and 
the belly-fins of which grow together into 


a funnel-ſhape, 


To this genus belongs, 1. The ſea-gud- 


geon, or variegated gobius with fourteen 
rays in the hinder back-finz it growso 


eight inches in length and is tolerably -- 


thick in proportion: it is very beautiful- 
ly variegated with brown, white, yellow, 
reen, blue, and black, See pl, CXXIII. 
g. 1. no 1, 2. The paganellus, or go» 


bius with a yellow tranſverſe line on the 


top of the firſt back-fin: it. grows to 
about fix inches in length, and is toler- 
ably thick in proportion. ibid. n“ 2. 


3. The jozo, or gobius with the ventral 


fin blue, and the rays of the back-fin 
aſſurgent. 4. The aphua, or aphya- 
cobites, or ſmall gobius with a great 
many rays in the ſecond. back fin: its 
length is only an inch and half, 75:4, n? 3. 


GoB1us is alſo a name uſed, by different 


authors for ſeveral other diſtin& fiſhes, 
Dix. 1. The cyprinus with the upper 
jaw longeſt, and two cirri at the mouth ; 
this is the gobius fluviatilis. 2. The 


| pores with eight or nine black tranſverſe 
ines on each fide, And, 3. The ſmooth _ 


preſent from infinity to infinity, He go- 
verns all things that exiſt, and knows all 


things that are to be known. He is not 
eternity or infinity, but eternal and infi- 


nite. He is not duration and (pace, but 


he endures and is preſent: he endures al- 
ways, and is preſent every where and 


by exiſting always and every where, con- 


titutes the very things we call duration 
and ſpace, eternity and infinity. He is 


omnipreſent, not only virtually, but ſub- 


ſtantially; for power without ſubſtance ' 


cannot ſubſiſt. All things are contained 


and move in. him, but without any mu- 


tual paſſion; that ie, he ſuffers nothing 


from the motions of bodies, nor do they 


undergo any refiftance from his omni- 


_ preſence. 


It is confeſſed, that God exiſts neceſſarily ; 


and by the ſame neceſſity he exiſts always 


and every where, Hence alſo he muſt be 


perfectly ſimilar ; all eye, all ear, all brain | 
all arm, all perception, intelligence, and 


action; but after a manner not at all cor- 
poreal, not at all like men; after a man- 
ner altogether unknown to us. He is de- 
ſtitute of all body, and bodily - ſhape, 
and therefore cannot be ſeen, heard, or 
touched; nor ought to be worſhipped un- 
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ence; or that the ear was formed without 


the knowledge of ſounds; or that the 
male and female in animals were not 
formed for each other, and for continu- 
ing the ſpecies. All our accounts of na- 
ture are full of inſtances of this kind. 


The admirable and beautiful ſtructure of 


things for final cauſes, exalt our idea of 


the contriver i the unity of defign ſhews 


. him to be one. The great motions in 
tze ſyſtem, performed with the ſame fa- 
- Eility. as the leaſt, ſuggeſt his almigh 


er, which gave motion to the eart 


And the celeſtial bodies with equal eaſe as 


to the minuteſt particles, The ſubtilty 
of the motions and actions in the internal 


paris of bodies, ſhews that his influence 


penetrates the inmoſt receſſes of things, 


and that he is equally. active and preſent 


every where. The ſimplieity of the Jaws 


_ that prevail in the world, the excellent 
_ diſpoſition of things, in order to obtain 
the beſt ends, and the beauty which adorns 
the works of nature, far ſuperior to an 


thing in art, ſuggeſt his conſummate wiſ- 


dom. The uſefulneſs of the whole ſcheme, 


ſo. well contrived for the intelligent be- 
ings that enjoy it, with the internal diſ- 

fition, and moral ſtructure of thoſe 
— themſelves, ſne his unbounded 
goodneſs. Theſe are the arguments which 


. are ſufficiently open to the views and ca- 
pocities of the unlearned; while, at the 
Lame time they acquire new ſtrength and 


luſtre from the diſcoveries of the learned. 
The deity's acting and interpoſing in the 


univerſe, ſhew that he governs, as well 


as formed it; and the depth of his coun- 


ſels, even in conducting the material uni- 
verſe, of which a grezt part ſurpaſſes our 


knowledge, keep up an inward venera- 
tion and awe of this great being, and 


diſpoſe us to receive what may be other- 


wile revealed to us, concerning him. It 
has been jultly obſerved that ſome of the 


laws of nature now known to us, muſt 


have eſcaped us, if we. had wanted the 


- ſenſe of ſeeing. It may be in his power 


to beſtow upon us other ſenſes, of which 


we have at preſent no idea; without which 


it may be impoſſible for us to know all his 
works, or to have more adequate ideas 
of himſelf. In our preſent ſtate, we know 
enough to be ſatisfied of our dependency 
upon him, and of the duty we owe to 


tim, tbe lord and * of all things. 


He is not the object of ſenſe; his eſſence, 


and indeed that of all other ſubſfances, 
is beyond the reach of all our diſco- 
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- _, veries; but his attributes clearly 
in his admirable works. We know, 
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that the higheſt conceptions we are able 
to form of them, are ſtill beneath his real 
perfections j but his power and dominion 
over us, and our duty towards him, are 
manifeſt. obs ws Os, 

Though God has given us no innate ideas 
of himſelf, ſays Mr. Locke, yet having 


furniſhed us with thoſe faculties our minds 


are endowed with, he hath not left him- 


_ ſelf without a witneſs; ſinee we have ſenſe, 
perception, and reaſon, and cannot want 

a clear proof of him, as long as we car- 
ry ourſelves about us. To ſhew, there- 
| fore, that we are capable of knowing, 


that is, being certain that there is a God 


and how we may come by this certainty, 
I think we need go no farther than our- 
| ſelves, and that undouhted knowledge 
we have-of our own. exiſtence, | I think 


it is beyond Epe that man has a clear 
perception of his own being: he knows 
certainly that he exiſts, and that he is 
ſomething, In the next place, man 
knows, by an intuitive certainty, that 


bare nothing can no more produce any 


real being, than it can be equal to two 


right angles. If, therefore, we know 
+ there is ſome real being, it is an evident 
_ demonſtration, that from eternity there 


has been ſomething : ſince what was not 
from eternity, had a beginning; and what 


had a beginning, mutt be produced by 


ſomething elſe, Next it is evident, that 
what has its being from another, mult alſo 
have all that which is in and belongs to 
its being from another too; all the 


powers it has, muſt be owing to, and re - 


ceived from the ſame ſource. This eter- 
nal ſource then of all beings, muſt be al- 


fo the ſource and original of all power; 


and ſo this eternal being muſt be alſo the 
moſt powerful. SENT: OE 

Again, man finds in himſelf perception 
and knowledge: we are certain then that 
there is not only ſome being, but ſome 
knowing intelligent being in the world. 
There was'a time then, when there was 
no knowing being, or elſe therg has been 
a'knowing being from eternity. If it be 
ſaid, there was a time when that eternal 
being had vo knowledge; I reply, that 
then it is impoſſible. there ſhould have ever 
been any knowledge: it bein as impoſ- 
fible that things wholly void of know - 
ledge, and operating blindly, and with- 


out any perception, ſhould produce 4 
knowing being, as it is impoſſble that a 
Id make itſelf three angles 
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u bigger than two rigbt ones. Thus, ſtill be as far beyond the power of nothing 
e from the conſideration of ourſelves, and to produce. Divide matter into as mi- 
| what we infallibly find in our on con- nute parts as you will, vary its figure 
7 ſtitutions, our) reaſon - leads us to the and motion as much as you pleaſe, it 
0 knowledge of this certain and evident will operate no otherwiſe upon other bo- 

truth, that there is an eternal, moſt dies, of proportionable bulk, than it did 
8 powerful, and knowing being, which before this diviſion. The minuteſt par- 
4 whether any one will call God, it mat- ticles of matter, knock, repel, and 575 
$ ters not. The thing is evident; and one another, juſt as the greater do, and 
a from this idea, duly conſidered, will that is all they can do: ſo that if we ſup- . 
k eaſily be deduced all thoſe other attributes poſe nothing eternal, matter can never 
t we ought to aſeribe to this eternal being. begin to be: if we ſuppoſe bare matter 
x From what has been (aid, it is plain to me, without motion eternal, motion can ne- 
- that we have a more certain knowledge of ver begin to be: if we ſuppoſe only mat- 
, the exiſtence of a God, than of any thing ter and motion eternal, e er can neter 
; our ſenſes have OY diſcover- begin to be: forgit is impoſſible to cone 
, ed to ud. Nay, I preſume I may ſay, ceive, that matter, either with or with 
. that we mate certainly know that there out motion, could have originally in and 
e is a God, than that there id any thing from itſelf, ſenſe, perception, and know- 
4 elle without us. When I ſay, we know, ledye, as is evident from hence, that then | 
r I mean, there is ſuch-a knowledge with- ſeynſe, perception, and knowledge muſt 
$ in our reach, which we cannot miſs, if de a property eternally inſeparable from 
$ we will but apply our minds to that, as matter, and every particle of it, Since, 
1 we d to ſeveral other inquiries. | /' ' therefore, whatſoever is the firſt eternal 7 
t It being then unavoidable for all rational - being, muſt neceſſarily be cogitative; and 
5 creatures to conclude, that ſomething has whatſoever is firſt of all things muſt ne- 
0 exiſted from eternity, let us next ſee what ceſſarily contain in it, and actually have 
7 king of a hing that muſt be. There are at leaſt all the perfections that can ever 
t bat two ſorts of beings in the world, that after exiſt ; it neceſſarily follows, that he 
e man knows or conceives; ſuch as are firſt eternal being cannot be matter, If, 
t purely material, without ſenſe or percep-.. therefore, it be evident, that ſomething - 
t tion; and ſenſible perceiving beings, ſuch - mult neceſſarily exiſt from eternity, it is 
y as we find ourſelyes to be. Theſe two alſo as evident, that that ſomething mutt 
t forts, we ſhall call cogitative and incogita= be 2 cogitative being. For it is as im- 
0 tive beings; which, to our preſent pur- . poſſible that incogitative matter ſhould 
0 poſe; are better than material and imma- produce a cogitative being, as that no- 
e enn ie ods e eee ' thing, or the negation of all being, mould 
boy If then there muſt be ſomething eternal, produce a poſitive being, or matter. 
- it is very obvious -to- reaſon, that it muſt This diſcovery of the neceſſaty exiſtence 
= neceſſarily be a cogitative being; becauſe of an eternal mind, ſufficiently leads us to 
; it is a8 impoſſible to conceive that bare the knowledge of God: for it will hence 
- incogitative matter ſhould ever produce a follow, that all other knowing beings - 

thinking intelligent being, as that nothing chat have a beginning, muſt depend on : 
n of itſelf ſhould produce matter. Let us ſup- bim, and have ne other ways of knoy 
t poſe any parcel oß matter eternal, we ſhall Hedge or extent of power, than what | * 
e find it in / itſelf unable to produce an) gives them; and therefore if he made 
. thing. Let us ſuppoſe ite parts firmly at thoſe, he made alſo the leſs excellent 
8 reſt together ; if there were no other being pieces of this univerſe, all inanimate bo- ] 
1 in the wotld, muſt it not eternally remain dies, whereby his omniſcience, p. er | , i 
e ſo, a dead unadtive lump ? is it poſſible and providence will be eſtabliſhed; and 1 
| to conceive that it can add motion to it= from thence all his other attributes neceſ» 3 
t ſelf, or produce any thing? Matter then, ſarily follo . | 
r by ite own- ſtrength, cannot produce in With reſpect to chriſtians, it need only | 
itlſelf ſo much as motion. The motion be juſt mentioned, that they were very N 
- it has, muſt alſo be from eternity, or - early divided in opinion, as to the nature 
. elle added to matter by ſome other being, and eſſente of the ſupreme Being; agreat 
1 more powerful than matter. But let us part worſhipping three perſons in the 
a ſuppole motion eternal too; but yet mat- W of the godhead, whilſt others abſo- 
5 ter, incogitative matter, and motion could luteſy rejected a trinity of perſons, and 
r never prodyce thought, Knowledge will — the unity of the divine —_— 
| | * I AS f ; ; 
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| both as to perſon and fubſtance. See the 
articles ARlAxs and TRINITARIANS. 


With reſpe& to the theology of the pa- 
gans, it is thought by moſt learned men, 


» 


that they acknowledged but one God; 


and that the many different divinities 
;. worſhiped by them, were but attributes 
and actions of one and the ſame God. 
This may probably be true of the wiſer 


besthens; and indeed there are many 


ſtrong and beautiful paſſages in pagan 
authors, to prove that theſe acknow- 
ledged but one God. Thus Pythagoras 
taught the unity of God, and defined bim 
to be a mind penetrating and diffuſing it- 
. ſelf through all the parts of the univerſe, 


from which all animals receive life: and 
Plato called God the being which is; and 


whenever he mentions the deity, it is al- 
ways in the ſingular number, 1 
It is a celebrated diviſion of the heathen 
gods into dii majorum gentium, and dit 
minorum gentium; that is, into the ſupe- 
rior and inferior gods, Another diviſion 
Was taken from their place of reſidence ; 
thus there were celeſtial, terreſtrial, in- 
. fernal, marine, and ſylvan gods. They 
were alſo divided into animal and natu- 
ral gods; the animal gods were mortals, 
who had been raiſed to divinity by igno- 
_ ranceandiuperſtiilon(ſeeAPOTHEOSITS); 


and the natural gods, the parts of nature, 


. fuch as the ſtars, the elements, moun- 
- tains, rivers, &c.. There were alſo dei- 
ties, who were ſuppoſed to preſide over 
particular perſons; ſome had the care of 

women in child- birth; others, the care 
of children and young perſons; and others 
were the deities of marriage. Each ac- 
. tion, virtue, and proteſſion had alſo its 
: a god : the ſhepherds had their 


an; the gardenes, their Flora; the 


learned, their Mercury and Minerva; 
and the poets, their Apollo and the Mu- 


ſes. See the articles Gkxius, LaRks, 
Prnarts, Sc, xt 


01 arket town of Surry, 
- thirty miles ſouth-weſt of London. 


' - GOQD-BOTE, an eccleſiaſtical fine impoſed 


for offences againit God. 


a a heathen deity of the female 


The antients had almoſt as many god- 
geſſes, as gods j ſuch were Juno, the god- 
deſs af air; Diana; the goddeſs of woods, 
6 and under this character were re 
ſented the virtues, graces, and principal 
advantages of life, Truth, Juftice, Piety, 
Liberty, Fortune, Victory, SS. 

t was the peculiar privilege of the god- 
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deſſes to be repreſented naked on medals ; 
for it was ſuppoſed that the imagination 
| muſt be awed and reſtta ĩned by the con- 
ſideration of the divine character. 
GOD-FATHERS, and GoD-MOTHERsS, 
_ perſons who at the baptiſm of infants, 
anſwer ſor their future conduct, and fo- 
lemuly promiſe that they will renounce, 
the devil aud al his works, and follow a 
life of piety and virtue, and by this means 
lay themſelves under an indiſpenſable ob- 
ligation toinftru& them, and watch over 
their conduct. See SPONSORS.  - i 
This cuſtom is of great antiquity in the 
chriſtian church, and was probably inſti. 
tuted to prevent children being brought 
up in idolatry, incaſe their parents 
died before they arrived at years of diſ- 
cretion;/ 747% 7 e is 
The number of god - fathers and god- 
mothers ĩs reduced to two, in the church 
of Rome; and three, in the church of 
England: but formerly they had as ma- 
ny as they pleaſed. | 
GODWIT,, tetanus; in ornithology, See 
 ToTanus, + | | 
GOES, a port. town of Zeland, in Holland, 
ten miles eaſt of Middleburgh.  - 
GOGMAGOG- HILLS lie three miles 
ſouth-eatt of Cambridge: remarkable for 
the intrenchments caſt up on them. 
GOLCONDA, the capital of a province 
of the ſame name, in the hither India: 
eaſt long, 75, and north lat. 169. 
GOLD, aurum, a yellow metal, the hea- 
vieſt, pureſt, moſt duQile, and ſhining, 
and on theſe accounts the moſt valuable 
of all metals. See the article METAL. 
Gold is the moſt frequently found native 
of all the metals; and is indeed very 
rarely found in a ftate of ore, that is, di- 
veſted of its metallic form, by its particles 
| being penetrated by, and intimately mix- 
ed with ſulphur : and jn the few inſtan- 
ces in which it is found” thus, it never 
conſtitutes a peculiar” ore, but is found 
intermixed among the ores of other me- 
tals; and moſt frequently among thoſe 
of filver, or thoſe in which, though ſome 
other be the predominant metal, there 
is a large quantity of / filver in which 
tze gold lies in its ſtate of ore. See 
the article OkR. yy 
Native gold, though free from the pene- 
rating ſulphurs which seduce metals to 
ores, is yet very ſeldom found pure, but 
has almoſt conſtantly an admixture of fil- 
ver with it, and very frequently of cop- 
per i when it has copper in it, it is eafily 
diſcovered, if in any conſiderable quan- 
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tity, by its hardneſs.: the flyer is not ſo 


" ealily detected in it. Native gold is 


metimes found in pure maſſes of conſi- 
erable ſize, many having been found of 


more than'a pound weight : theſe maſſes 


ate met with in the gold mines, and are 


called aurum obryzum, or obryzium, but 


they are very rare: ſuch, however, have 


been fometimes found in the german 


mines. See the article Mine, © * 
Its more common appearance, in its more 


Jooſe ſtate, is in form of What is called 


d- duſt: this ig native gold in ſmaller 
maſſes, uſually indeed very ſmaJl, mixed 


among the ſands of rivers, This is found 
in many parts of che world, but the 


greateſt quantity of it is from Guinea: 
ſome of it ĩs to be met with in the beds of 
ſome of therivers in Scotland. Native gold, 
in a middle ſtate as to ſize between theſe 


two kinds, is alſo found in the elifts or 


in thoſe places, but it is met with indiſ- 
criminately in ſeveral kinds; fome ſoft, ' 


perpendicular fiſſures of the ſolid ſtrata 
in the mountainsof Chili, The!e fiſſures 
are filled up partly with reddiſh marle, 

artly with native gold immerſed in a 
debaſed cryſtalline ſtone, of a bluiſh hue 3 


and partly with looſe native gold, which 


is uſually found in flat pieces, from the 
fize of à pea to that of a horſe-bean : 
the quantity however, ſo far as has been 
yet diſcovered, is not great. . 
Thefe, though not unfrequent. in thoſe 
parts of the world where there is gold, 
are, however, far from being its moſt 
common appearance; for it is generally 
and in the greateſt abundance found 
bedded in maſſes of hard ſtone, which 


lie at vaſt depths; being often dug at a 


hundred and fifty fathoms : there is no 
peculiar ſtone in which the gold is found 


ſome harder, and even in earths. The 


richeſt maſſes are uſually of a whitiſh, - 
and ſomewhat bright, but opake ſtone, 


which is àa debaſed cryſtal, containing a 


large quantity of a white earth: this is 


often tinged in part alſo with black, and 
ſometimes with other colours: yet thro” 
all the different ſtains the nature and 
texture of the ſtone may be eaſily diſ- 
covered to be the ſame ; and often the 
whole variety of colours will be found 
in one mals; In this ſtone, the gold lies 
in a very beautiful form,” and a great va» 
riety of „ ſome püreels of it are 
variouſly divaricated, or in form of ſmall 
branched figures, but theſe are very rare. 
Others are variouſly interwoven in nar- 
rower, or broader veins; and others in 
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fall fat ſpangles, intermixed with. 
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ſpecks of block: the ſtone in which this 
is lodged will very readil Fade with 
ſteel, and will not at all & 

7 aqua. fortis. | 7 . nn; 
Beides this; however, there are many 
other ſtones in the mines of Peru, which 
hold confiderable quantities of gold, 
viſihle in large or 'tmaller ſpechs; and 
theſe are of all colours, but uſually . | 
or reddiſh : the gold in theſe js uſually 


rment with 


in lmalf ſpangles, but there is no cer- 


tainty either in the ſize of the maſſes of 


ure native gold in this, or any other 
ate; that of the coaſts of Guinea, 


uſually called gold-duſt, and commonly 


finer than the ſmaller ſands,” yet ſome- 


times affords pieces of three or four 
' ounces weight; and the lumps of aurum 
obryzum, as it is called, have been found 
between twenty and thirty pound weight: 
theſe things, however, are not common. 
Properties GOLD. The chemiſts tell us, 


that gold is compoſed of two ſubſtances ; 


the one an extremely pure and ſimple 


matter, of the nature of mercury, and 


the other, which, they ſay, fixes or de- 


ſtroys the fluidity of this, an equally 
pure and ſimple ſubſtance, extreme! 


ſubtile, and of the nature of ſulphur. 


We are not, ſays Dr. Hill, to take all 


this upon the credit of thoſe who affirm 


it; for by all the trials that have been 
made, gold ſeems the moſt ſimple of all 
ſubſtances, It is the heavieſt of all 
known bodies; and it is the moſt ductile 


of all the metals, See the articles GKA- 


vir and DUCTILITY. 


It is wholly incapable of ruſt, and is 


not ſonorous when ſtruck upon. It re- 
quires a ſtrong fire to melt it, remaining 
unaltered in the degree of heat that fuſes 
tio or lead, but running with a leſs ve- 
hement one than is neceſſary to the ſuſing 
of iron, or copper. It does not retain 
its colour, till the time of its melting, 
but becomes ignited and white, before it 


runs, and when in fuſion it appears of a 


- 


ale, bluiſh, green colour on the ſurface. 
t amalgamates the moſt readily of all 


the metals with quickfilver. When in 


a ſtate of fuſion, it very eaſily, and very 
intimately blends itfelf with filver, and 
when mixt with that metal, will alſo 
run into'a maſs with iron. Either filver 
or gold may indeed be mixed ſingly with 
this metal, by fuſion, but it is much 


more eaſily done with regard to gold, 


when before blended with filver. It 
W 


* 
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"the other metals; readily w 1 
ſome of the ee with, 
_ regulus .0 of antimony ; common fire car- 


5 


"ried to its utmoſt. vebemence, has no 


further effect on gold than the fuſing * 
It will remain 5 ſo long i in its — 


| heat, and come cut at laſt unaltered, and 


"with its Whole weight. Expoſed to 


Focus vf the ſtrongeſt t aa ae it 


ſparkles and flies off in f. maſſes, 
which if recovered on Paper, and EX- 
amined afterwards, are found to be pure 
unaltered gold; but af the heat be mg- 
naged very bicely, and the ſame gold 
ain and again expoſed to it, it is 
1 * a part of the gold will at 
length go off in fumes, and the re- 
mainder Will be found to be a ſubſtance 
of a deep blue, with ſome admixture of 
purple; and ere to the nature 
of Auel, rather than o gold, of hie 
it wants che malleability, End the ſp 
gravity. 
"The proper '(olveat of gold i is aqua regia : 
this menſtruum owes its power upon this 
metal to the ſea ſalt it OP. that 
being almoſt the only ſalt which, hag he 
quality of acting upon gold, The effe 
of this menftruum affords us one teſt for 
this metal; if we require another, we 
may have 9 to a fuſion with anti- 
ony : for if pure gold and antimony 
We blended together, the antimon 


es 


keeping up the fire to a great hei Nie well will 


ve driven off in fumes, and will leave 


the gold, if pure, ynaltered in 8 7 3 
whereas, if it contained any mixture of 
another metal, the antimony would have 


taken it" away with it, not excepting even 


filver itſelf. See the articles APA RE- 


GIA and\ANTIMONY. _. 

If a quantity of ſalt of tartar, or any 
ae: ved alkati,. be thrown into_a ſo- 
lution of gold, the metal is precipitated 


in form of a powder, which has an G7 


plofive power greater than' that of 

powder, or the pulvis fulminans o tho 

chemiſts, , "This powder, from its pro- 

perty, is called aurum fulminans. See the 

article AvRUM. 

Gold is greatly the moſt diviſible of Lal 
If melted . hundred th pers 


| ies. 
13 Wt its weight of flver, it will 


ectiy and equally blend itſelf with that 
—_— any .grain of the. melted maſs 
being cut off, will be found on aflaying, 
1 contzio its due and pro rtiona 
Era of the gold in it; an a fin 


4 ſolution. of Linn, in + Ny tf fo | 


communicate a meta 


(TIM 


fayff- boxes, &c, ber 


6 © _ 

pigt of Fir ö wine,” if matted with i. 
oo ir ee Td ik 
. 8 a {commas fob ent. of old, 


_ 38 not th 


diſcovered, e it might by % wel by | 


the fumes arifing from ture of oil 
of tartar, and 2 fi mms A 


_ truum i the common ligu e ma 
be ae ere Which will, have 


the ſame power. — gs 0.45.2 true 
ſolvent o this meta] by. — 4.9 | 
and the hepar ſulphuxis,, dr liver of 


ſulphur, on bein ſuſed with. it, takes it 
ſo eee, that it ill be carried 


BP 
into a lac ſul phuris, A in 5 ſolution 
or precipitation, , 


MALGAMATION, 


The chemical chase er, ta expreſs gold 


10 a Circle 7 0 a point in the center 


us, O. They intend this as N ſymbol 


of been and ſimplicity: the circle 
being che moſt uniform 0f Sig ures ; 


and comprehending the. greateſt ſpace 


under the ſmalleſt ſuperſicies. re the 
article CHARACTER, v7 


'Numberlels. have. been, the. attempts to 


convert other metals into, gold; but as 


noihing is ſo hard to communicate by 

alt as gravity, they are hitherto, and are 

| ial, ways to be without ſucceſs. Sce 
the article PHILOSOPHBR's.STONE, 


WA of gold ſeems as highly 
ult as the — ing it: ſame in- 
au end people have gone Jo; far to- 
wards will; As. 2 bring. gold to a ftate 
in which, no x N they were 
acquainted. with, conſd reſtott it again: 
but this is na proof that others. might 
not have been e that Would have 
done i it. The vapour phoſphorus, in- 
deed, in a..manger. — gold into a 
ſort of unmalleable matter of the 5 


pearance of a calx ; and, the ſame thing 
may be dane b 1 . gentle 2 


eins tion of gold, that bay been awalga- 
mated with mercury: but people are able 
to educe gold ĩ in this 8 oduced by 
2 wy means, into pure malleable gold 


Meihg imitating 'Gorp 
9 8 following me . fer 


WL as 


mberg, for treating copper with, vick⸗ 


. ver, preferable. in imitating gold for 


the making watches, bugk| . cane- heads, 
If an amalgam be boi el 1 f In, . 
for two hours; and then the quickſilyer 

be diſtilled off, and cohoba ted once; then 
the maining copper, Wk "now fuſed, 


will de gta beamnifol .gold 11 and 


more dułlile chan ws bas to become 
| well 


n 
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For the methode of ſeparating and refin- 
ing Gol p, ſee the articles Ass ATIs, 


 CopPELLING, CEMENTATION, - DR 


PART;REEIYING;ORE;and WAs HRG. 


Goos in medicine. Phe vittues of gold 


in medicine; however highly extolled by 
ſome writers, ſeem altogether imaginary. 
The Greeks never paid much reſpeR to 
it in this way. Geoffroy tells us, that 


they never uſed ĩt in medicine at all; but 


he ſeems miſtaken, for Dioſcorides pre- 


ſeribes / the-filings' of this metal to thoſe 


who had ſwallowed mercury. It firſt got 
footing us a medicine among the Ara- 
bians, and we find them preſcribing it to 
be beat into thin leaves as au ingredient 
in many of their compobtions. The 

tell us, that it is a cordial, and that it 


| has great virtues againſt palpitations of 


the heart, nervous complaints, and me- 
lancholy, | The chymiſts go farther,” and 
talk of aurum potabile as an univerſal 
medicine 4 but there ſeems no great credit 
to be given to any thing that has been 
ſaid upon this head; avd the preſent 
practice © Sram nt 
only to medicines, - not as a' medicine 


itſelf + the only preparation of it that 
has been received on the footing of a 
medicine by rational pecple, isthe aurum 
fulminans, and that has. been of late 


proved to be a very miſchievous one. 
For this, aud the other preparations of 


gold, fee the article . 0590 


Gol. wing, a cylindrical ingot of ſilver, 


ſuperficially gik, or covered with gold 
at the fire, ek rhe drawn fuc- 


ceſſively through a great nvmber of little, 


round holes,” ofa wire-drawing iron, 
each leſs than the other, till it be ſome- 
times no bigger than a hair of the head. 
See the article WiuùUnmn. 
It may be obſerved, that before the wire 
be reduced to this exceſſive fineneſo, it 
is drawn through above an hundred and 


forty different holes, and that each time 


they. draw it, it is rubbed afreſm over 
with new wax, both to facilitate its paſ- 


,  fage, and te prevent the filver's appear 


ing through. it, 


GoLd-wike flatted, is the former wire 


flatted between two” rollers of poliſhed 
ſteel, to fit it to be ſpun'on a tick, or to 
be uſed flat, ns it is without ſpinning, 
in certam ſtuffe, laces, embroideries, Sc. 


GOLD runzah, or 'SPUN' GOLD, is a 


latted gold, wrapped or laid over a thread 


"$05. Fw: wok 

well fitted for watchwork, gilding, and 
tte finer. machines and ut 
article AK ALGA ux. 


its uſe as an ornament 


* 


of adh, by tiſting it with a'whedl ad 
e e 
Manner of forming GOUp-vires, andCoto 
” THREAD, both round and flat, Firſt zn 
+ ingot” of 'filver, of twenty-four pounds, 
is forged into a cylinder, of about an 
inch in diameter: theo it is drawh thro” 
eight or ten holes; of 4 large, coarſe 
Wire-drawing iron, both to finiſh the 
roundneſs and to reduce it to about thyee- 
fourths of its former diameter. This - 
done they file it very cartfully all G. 
to take off any filth remaining on t 
.*forge ; then they cut it in the middle. 
and thus make two equal ingots thereof, 
"each about twenty - ſix inches long, which. 
they draw through ſeveral new Fate fo 
take off 'any inequalities: the file ma 
have left, and to render it as ſmooth and 
*equibleas poſhble, Oo 
THe INE thus far prepared, they heat 
it in a charcoal fire; they taking ſome 
gold leaves, each about four inches ſquare, 
and weighing twelve grains, they join 
four, eight, twelve, or fixteen of theſe 
as the wire is intended to be more or 
leſs gilt; and when they are ſo joined, 
as only to form a ſingle leaf, they rub 
the ingots reeking hot with a burnimer. 
"Theſe leaves being thus prepared, they 
apply over the whole ſurface of the in- 
got, to the number of fix, over each 
other, burniſhing or rubbing them well 
down with the blood- tone, to cloſe and 
ſmoothe them. When gilt, the ingots 
are laid anew in a coal fire; and ben 
raiſed to a certain degree of heat, they 
go over them à ſecond” time with the 
blood-ſtone, both to ſolder the gold 
more! 3 and to finiſh the pohm- 
ing. The gilding finihed, it remains to 
draw tie ingot into wire, 
In order to this, they paſs it through 
twenty holes of a moderate drawing 
iron, by which it is brought to the thick- 
neſs of the tag of a lace : from this time 
the ingot loſes its name, and commences 
told wire. 3 holes more of a 
eller iron leaves it ſmall enough for the 
leaſt Iron ; the fineſt holes, of which laſt 
ſcarce exceeding the hair of the head, 
finiſh the work, 78 
To diſpoſe the wire to be ſpun on ſilk, 
they pas it between two follers of a 
little mill: cheſe rollers are of nicely 
poliſned ſteel, and abont three inches in 
diameter. They are ſet very cloſe to 
each other, and turned by means of a 
handle faſtened to one of them, Which 
gives motion to the other. The gold 
99 | wire - 
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dered quite flat, but without loſing any 


ching of its. gilding, and is rendered ſo 


's 


exceedingly thin and flexible, that it- is 
eaſily ſpun on filk thread, by means of a 
hand wheel, and fo wound on a ſpool or 
bobin. f 


GOLD-LEAF, or BEATEN GOLD, is gold 


/ 


beaten. with a hammer into exceeding 


L 2456 J- -*© 


wire in, paſting between the two, is ten- only weigh fi 


E 


* 


k Bos * ; 
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more or leſs; according to the kind or 


quality of the work. it is intended for; 


that for the gold wire-drawers to gild 
their ingots withal, is left much thicker 
than that of gilding the frames of 


thin leaves, fo that it is computed, that pictures, &c. withal. See GIL bis. 
an ounce. may be beaten into ſixteen GOLD-FINCH, in ornithology, the engliſh 


hundred leaves, each three inches ſquare, 


in which ſtate it takes up more than 


159052 times its former ſurface, - See the 
article DUCTILITY. 

'This gold they beat on a block of black 
marble, about a foot ſquare, and uſually 
raiſed three feet high: they make ule of 


three ſorts of hammers, formed like mal- 


Tets, of poliſhed iron; the firſt, which 
weighs three or four pounds, | ſerves to 
. chaſe, or drive; the ſecond, of eleven or 
twelve pounds, to cloſe ; and the third, 
which weighs fourteen or fifteen pounds, 
to ſtretch and finiſh, They alſo make 


- uſe of four moulds of different ſizes, wiz. 


two of vellom, the ſmalleſt whereof con- 


_ ' fiſts of forty or fifty leaves, and the 


larger of two hundred; the other two, 
conſiſting each of five hundred leaves, are 
made of bullocks guts well ſcoured, and 
prepared, See the article MouLD. 


Method of preparing and beating GoLD. 
They firſt melt a quantity of pure gold, GOLD-$SMITH, or as ſome chooſe to ex- 


and form it into an ingot : this they re- 
duce, by forging, into a plate about 


te thickneſs of a ſheet of paper; which 


divided into four, as before, 


done, they cut the plate into little pieces 


' about an inch ſquare, and lay them in 


the firſt or ſmalleſt mould to begin to 
ſtretch them: after they have been ham- 
mered here a while with the. (mallet 
hammer, they cut each of them into four, 
and put them into the ſecond mould, to 
be extended further, 82 


Upon taking them hence, they cut them | 


again into four, and put them into the 
third mould, out of which they are taken, 
Kol laid is 

the laſt, or finiſhing . mould, where 
they are beaten to the degree of thinneſs 
required. | | 
The leaves thus finiſned, they take them 
out of the mould, and diſpute them into 


little paper books, prepared with a little 


red bole for the gold to. flick to; each 
book ordinarily contains twenty-five gold 


leaves. There are two fzes of theſe 


bogks ; twenty-live leaves of the, ſmalleſt 


name of a ſpecies of fringilla, with the 
wings variegated with black, yellow, 

and white. See the article FRI CILLA. 
The common gold-finch is very ele- 

gantly coloured bird, ſomewhat ſmaller 
than the common ſparrow. - But beſides 
this, there are ſeveral other ſpecies, 2s 
the Greenland gold-finch, with a black 
ſpotted head, about the ſize of the com. 
mon linnet; and the greeniſh yellow 
gold-finch, nearly of the fize repreſented 
in plate CXIX. fig. 1. 3; 
This laſt is a moſt elegant. bird ; the 
fore-part of its head, and the upper part 
of the throat being covered with fine 
ſcarlet · coloured feathers, the top of the 
head aſn- coloured, and the upper part of 
the body a yellowiſh green. 


G LD-COLN. See the article Coin. : 
dee the article 


aſbing of GOLD-ORE, 
' WASHING of Ore, 8 


GoLD-$s1zE, See the article S1z8. 


_prels it, fibver-ſmith, an artiſt who makes 
veſſels, utenſils, and ornaments in gold 
and ſil ver. * N 4s; 

The goldſmith's work is either perform · 
ed in the mould, or beat out with the 


hammer, or other engine. All works 


that have raiſed figures, are caſt in a 


mould, and afterwards poliſhed and fi- 


niſhed ; plates, or diſhes; of ſilver or gold, 
are beat out from thin flat plates; and 
tankards, and other veſſels of that kind, 
are formed of plates ſoldered together, 
and their mouldings are beat, not caſt. 
The buſineſs of the goldſmiths formerly 
required much more labour than it does 
at preſent; for they were obliged to 
hammer the metal from the ingot to the 
thinneſs they wanted: but there are now 
invented flatting-mills, which reduce 
metals to the thinneſs that is required, at 

a very ſmall expence. The goldſmith 
is to make bis own moulds, and for. that 
reaſon ought to be a good deſigner, and 
have a talte in ſculpture :. he alſo ought 
to know enough of metallurgy; 2 * 

N £6-nt, APHETTAL ; able 
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or. ſix grains, and the 
- fame number of the largeſt; nine or ten 
| % IR Bone 


ains. | 55 | 
_ Fad be obſerved, that gold is beaten 
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the alloy. | 
The goldſmiths in London employ ſeveral 
hands under them for the various articles 


of their trade: ſuch are the jeweller, the 


ſnuff. box and toy-maker, the ſilver turn- 
er, the gilder, the burniſhet, the chaſer, 
the refiner, and the gold - beater. 


Goldſimiths are ſuperior tradeſmen: their 


wares muſt be aſſayed by the wardens of 
the company of this name in London, 
and marked : and gold is to be of a 
certain touch. No goldſmith may take 
above one ſhilling the ounce of gold, be- 
fides what he has for the faſhioning, 


more than the buyer may be allowed for 


it at the king's exchange ; and here any 
falſe metal ſhall be ſeized and forfeited 
to the king. The cities of York, Exeter, 
Briſtol, Cc. are places appointed for 
the aſſaying wrought-plate of gold- 
ſmiths 3 alſo a duty is granted on ſilver- 
plate of fix- pence an ounce, Cc. Plate 
made by goldſmiths, ſhall-be of a 3 
ticular fineneſs, on pain of forfeiting 

10 l. and if any parcel of plate ſent to 
the aſſayers is diſcovered to be of a coarſer 
alloy than the reſpective ſtandards, it 
may be broke, and defaced ; and the 
fees for aſſaying are particularly limited. 

Burniſbed GOLD, that ſmoothed or poliſhed 

with à burniſher. See the articles BuR- 
NISHER, and BURNISHING, 

Moſaic GOLD, that applied in pannels, on 
proper ground, diſtributed inta ſquares, 
ozenges, and other compariments, part 
whereof is ſhadowed to heighten, or raiſe 

the reſt, See the article Mosaic. 

Shell-GoLD, that uſed by the illuminers, 


and wherewithal we write gold letters. 
It is made of the pareings of leaf-gold, 


and even of the leaves themſelves, re- 


duced into an impalpable powder, by 


grinding on a marble with honey. After 

eaving it to infuſe ſome time in aqua 
fortis, they put it in ſhells, where it 
ſticks. To vie it they dilute it with gum- 
water, or ſoap-water. | 

Pure GOLD, that purged by fire of all its 
impurities, and all alloy. See ALLOY, 
The moderns frequently -call it gold of 
twenty-four earacts, but in reality there 
is no ſuch thing as gold ſo very pure, 


and there is 1 wanting at leaſt a 


quarter of à carat, Gold of twenty- 
two carafts, has one part of ſilver, and 
another of copper ; that of twenty-three 
 earaAts has half a part, 4, e. half a twenty · 
fourth of each. Ser CaRACT. 
Standa + a Tow of GOLD corn, See Coix. 
2 | | 


© GOL [ay] Goh. 
able to aſſay mixed metals, and to mix Gol d, in heraldry, is one of the metals, 


more uſually called by the french name 
or, See the articles METAL and Or, 


Laws relating to GOLD manufattures, Gold 


and filver beaten, wrought in papers, for 
the printers, are prohibited to be im- 
ported by 1 Richard III. Gold and 
filver thread, lace, fringe, or other works 
made thereof, are prohibited to be im- 
ported by the toth of Anne, Upon oth, 
that the goods were actually made after 
the firſt of July, 1712, of plate, wire⸗ 
ſpun upon filk, and ſecurity given that 
they ſhall not be relanded in Great- 


Britain, Sc. the exporter of gold lace, 


thread, and fringe, is to have the follows 
ing allowance, wiz, gold-lace, thread, 


or fringe, the pound weight averdupois, - 


68. 8 d. 


GOLDEN, ſomething that has a relation 


to gold, or conſiſts of gold, is valuable, 
or the like; as, Fi, 


GOLDEN-BULL. See the article BULL, 
- GOLDEN-CALF, in jewiſh antiquity, a fi- 


gure which the Iſraelites caſt in gold, 


and ſet up in the wilderneſs to worſhip 


during Moſes's abſence in the mount, 
and which that legiſlator, at his return, 
burnt, ground to powder, and mixed 
with the water the people were to drink 
of; as in Exod. xxxii. 


GoLDEN-EYE, in ornithology, Clangula, 


See the article CLANGULA. 


GOLDEN-FLEECE, in the antient mytho- 


logy, the ſkin, or fleece, of the ram upon 
which Phryxus and Hella are ſuppoſed 
to have ſwam over the ſea to Colchis z 
which being ſacrificed to Jupiter, its fleece 
was hung upon a tree in, the grove of 
Mars, guarded by two brazen-hoofed 
bults, and a monſtrous dragon that never 
ſept ; but was at laſt taken and carried 
off by Jaſon, and the Argonauts. 


Order of the GOLDEN. FLEECE, See the 
'article FLEECE, 8 
GOLDEN-NUMBER, i 


n chronology, a num- 
ber ſhewing what year of the moon's 


cycle any given year is. See CYCLE, 


From what has been ſaid under cycle of 


the moon, it a / 81% that the golden 


number will not ſhew the true change of 
the moon for more than three hundred 
and twelve years, without being varied. 
It is to be obſerved, that the golden num- 


ber is not ſo well adapted to the Gre- 


gorian as to the julian calendar; the 
epact being more certain in the new 


ſtyle, to find which, the golden number 


is of uſe, See the article EPACT. 
The = for finding the golden _— 
9 1 . by 


— 


— I!: n * 


' 
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GOM 
or lunar CYCLE, of which rule take this 
example {or the year 1754 
ee EP; Add I 
4 19)1755(92 
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7 Golden Ne. 


GolDen-roD, ſolidago, in botany. See 


the article SOLIDAGO. 

GOLDEN-ROSE. The pope annvally con- 
ſecrates a golden-roſe on the fourth Sun- 
day in Lent, which is ſent to princeſſes, 
or to ſome church, as a mark of his pe- 

culiar affection. 

GOLDEN-RULE, in arithmetic, is alſo 
called the rule of three, and the rule of 
proportion. See PROPORTION, and 
RULE OF THREE, _- 

GOLDINGEN, a city of Poland, in the 

dutchy of Courland, fixty miles weft 

of Mittau: eaſt long. 229, and north 
lat. 57%. 

GOLNAW, a city of Brandenburg-Pome- 


rania, fifteen miles north-eaſt of Stetin ; 
- . eaſt long. 15®, north lat. 5330 400. 
GOLPS, in heraldry, are roundles of a 


purple tincture, called by the French 
torteaux, adding their peculiar colours. 


" GOLTBERG-EaRTH, goltbergenſis terra, 


a ſpecies of bole. Ste BoLE. 
GOMBRON, the greateſt ſea-port town in 
. Perſia, ſituated on the ſtrait at the en- 
trance of the gulph of Perſia, oppoſite 
to the ifla 
30% north lat, 25% 300. 7 
GOMERA, one of the * 
ſudject to Spain, and ſituated weſt of 
Teneriff: weſt long. 18, north lat. 289. 
GOMORRANH-IsLanDs, ſituated between 
10% and 139 ſouth lat. en the eaflern 
. coaſt of Africa, | 
GOMPHOSIS, yeupuoic, in anatomy, a 
_ ſpecies of articulation, wherein one bone 
is ſet in the other, Iike a nail or peg; as 
the teeth within the jaws, See the article 
» ARTICULATION, _ | 
GOMPHRENA, the PURPLE EVERLAST- 
ING FLOWER, in botany, a genus of 
the pentandiia-digynia claſs of plants, 
the flower of which is divided into five 
parts, and ere: the petals are ſubu- 
lated and permanent; the fruit is a thin, 


0 


roundiſh cruſt, with one cell, in which 


are contained a, fingle, large, roundiſh 
ſeed, with: an oblique- end. It is a na- 


tive of both Eaſt and Weſt- Indies; and 


A 1 


«« 


— 
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is already given under CYCLE of the moon, 


of Ormus: eaſt long. 35 


G ON 
the flower is uſually of a beautiful purple 


colour. 


GONAGRA, among phyſicians, fignifies 


the gout in the knee. See GouT, 
GONARCHA, in antiquity, a dial de- 
lineated on , ſeveral ſurfaces, or planes, 
ſome. horizontal, others erect, oblique, 
„Sc. See tie article Diar, 
GONDOLA, in naval architecture, a flat 
kind of boat, very long and narrow, 
chiefly uſed on the canals at Venice. 
GONDOLA-8$HELL, in natural hiſtory, a 
ſpecies of dolium, with an extremely 
wide mouth. See DOL1UM. | 
GONFANON, or GONFALON, a kind of 
banner, carried in the proceſſions of the 
principal churches at Rome. 
GONGER, in ichthyology, the ſame with 
conger. See the article CONGER, 
GONORRHOEA, in medicine, an in- 
voluntary efflux of the ſeminal juices, 
and ſome other recrementitious matter, 
Authors take notice of three ſpecies of 
gonorrhœas; the firft is a ſimple go- 
norrhœa, or perpetual efflux of the ſe- 
minal juices, without any virulence : 
the ſecond is a venereal, or virulent g0- 
norrhœa, ſo called, though N 
from its ſimilitude to the preceding: the 
third is an involuntary efflux of à viſcid 
White, or whitiſh fluid from the urethra, 
in conſequence of a venereal gonorrhea 
ill cured, or too frequently repeated. 
The firſt fpecies of this diſorder ariſes 
from a want of a due tone in the ſolid 
parts, and by a preternatural relaxation 
of the veſſels containing the ſeed, and of 
the parts adjacent to them, See GLEET. 
This gonorrhcez is either mild or be- 
nign, or of a malignant kind. The 
latter confiſts in a diſcharge of matter of 
various colours, accompanied with heat 
and exulceration; and in ſcorbutic, or 
cacochymic patients, as alſo thoſe af- 
flicted with: the tone, this diforder is 
generally attended with a pain in diſ- 
charging the urine, which in ſuch pa- 
tients, is of an acrimonious quality: 
but in a gonorrhea of a mild or a benign 
kind, a whitiſh liquor all of one colour, 
is diſcharged without pain, heat, or ex- 
ulceration; and frequently proceeds from 
a redundance of the ſeminal fluid, ari- 
ſing from high living in an unmarried 
ſtate, or its acrimony in cacochymic, 
ſcorbotic, of arthritic patients, as well as 
from the weakneſs of, and want of due 
tone in the ſeminal veſſels. 


"The cure of a benign gonotrhœa is big)” 


£44 «oa 
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- Iy diſſicult; nor can any other reaſon be wine. The doſe is from one to two 

aſſigned for this diſorder, than that there is ' ounces; and the following may be uſed 
a preternatural efflux of impur# humours as a ſuecedaneum. Take of role- water, 


from all parts of the body to thoſe parts and rectified ſpirit of wine, each half a 
jnſected, which are already too much pint; and of the balſam of life, fifty 


| - weakened, and have their tone deſtroyed, drops. Mix all together. 
Beſides, the parts ſubſervient to gene- A virulent gonorrhea, or clap, being 
ration, which are in this diſorder affet- * the ſecond ſpecies of this diſorder, pro- 


| ed, conſiſt entirely of nerves and-neryous  ceeds from impure coition with an in- 

coats ; and it is not without the greateſt * feRed perſon, - + 4: hd 

_ - Jdifficulty. that the energy of medicides This diſtemper begins, and makes its 
- penetrates to them. In the cure, the progreſs in the following manner. 
following intentions” are to be purſued. - The patient, ſooner or later, accordi 


; - Firſt, the redundance of impure ſerum, as the perſon. with whom he has ha 
; | tf there-ave any ſuch in the body, is, by converſation, was more or leſs infected, 
means of proper laxatives, to be evacu- ' and according to his conſtitution, by 
] - ated and derived from the parts affected. which, he may be more or leſs diſpoſed. 
Then the too much relaxed and flaccid to recBive the infection, is firſt ſeized 
. parts are to be ſtrengthened by proper with an unuſual pain in the genitals ; 
„ corroborating medicines,” both of the ex- and a kind of ſenſation like a rotation of 
ternal and internal kind. The former of his teſticles. Afterwards, if the pre- 
f theſe intentions is anſwered by ſuch laxa- puce conſtanily covers his glans, there 4 
ö tives as operate in a double manner, ſuch +. appears an eruption, or puſtule, which, | 
- as the pilulæ balſamicz of Becher, Which by its ſize, colour and figure, reſembles a 
: are not only purgative, but highly cor- - ſpot of the meaſles. Preſently. after ap- 
. roborating. To anſwer the other inten- pears a weeping matter like ſemen, which 
tion, the following powder muſt be uſed. daily changes colour, and becomes more 


- Take cf cuttle bone one ounce; of red parulent, and more yellow, till, at length, 
coral, amber, the ſpecies of hyacinth, if the diſorder be highly virulent, it al- 
and the batk of caſcarilla, each two ſumes a gree«.iſh hue, or appears like a 
drams ; make into a powder, one dram thin ſanious matter, mixt with blood. 
of which is to be taken every morning Phe puſtule at length becomes an ulcer, 
and evening in a decoction of barley, called a ſhanker. See SHANKER, ; 
prepared with ſome almonds. At the "Thoſe whoſe glans is uncovered,” ſeldom 
lame time the following epithem may be have ſuch a puſtule, and are leſs liable to 
applied to the region of the pubes and + imbihe the infection. The running brings 
-. perinzum, eſpecially during the night- © on a heat, or ſmarting in making water, 
time. Toke of herbs, baum, mint, and © which is moſt violent, when it is over, 
baſil; of the leaves of red roſes, and for then it ſeems to burn the whole duct 
baluſtins, each one handful ; of pom- of the urethra. 


gränate-bark, cloves, nutmegs, carda- Another ſymptom is the cordee, or con- 

moms, and maſtich, each half an ounce: traction of the ftænum, by which the 
mix together, and put into à ſmail bag penis is bent downwards, There is like - 
to be boiled in red French wine. Theſe wiſe, when the penis is eredted, great 

| meaſures are to be ſeconded by an accurate pain, as if compreſſed tranſverſely with a 
regimen, being chiefly ſuch as is pre- ftrong band. This ehiefly happens in 
ſeribed below for the virulent gonorthœa. the night, when the patient is warm in 
In the cure of a malignant gonorrhœa, bed: ſometimes the urethra: being eaten, 

regard is to be had to the conſtitution and excoriated with long running of 
of the patient: when he is hot, and of acrimonious pus, nature breeds a ſoſt 

2 delicate conſtitution, he ought, eſpe- fpungy fleſh, to ſupply the defect, which 
cially in the beginning of the diſtemper, daily increaſing, forms caruncles, or car- 
to abſtain from hot ſubſtances, purga- noſities fo far as to plug up the urinary 
tives, tudorifics, diuretics, Sc. The fol- paſſage, and ſtop up the urine. / How- 
lowing- preparation may be frequently ever, the little adjoining ulceis continue 
exhibited in this diſorder. Take ot mint, to pour forth a kigfl of an ichor. It alſo 

. tbree handfuls; of yenice turpentine, happens, through. ſome: violent motion, ; 
one ounce; of peruvian balſam, half an or the ill-timed-uſe. of aſtringents, that 
punce ; diſtil with three pints: of rheniſh the N which ſhould bs e by 
_T 1 9 2 2 | e 
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teſticles to ſwell, and inflame with in- 
tolerable pain: the running at the ſame 
time decreaſing, while the ſcalding of 
the urine is as great as eyer. — 

To theſe ſymptoms may be added the 


phimoſis, and the paraphimoſis. There 
are alſo ſometimes watery bladders, called 


eryſtallines, and at length buboes of the 
ande in the groin. See PHIMOsS1sS, 
ARAPHIMOSIS, BUBO, and Pox. 
Women are not ſo ſubject to ſuch a va- 
riety of ſymptoms as men : their chief 
complaint being a difficulty of urine, and 
a-running ; however they are liable to 
ſhankers and venereal warts, as well 
within as on the ontward parts of the 


labia pudendi; as alſo to buboes in the 


groin: as for the coarQation of the 


iphincter vaginæ, purſing as it were 


the external orifice, this 1s not a phi- 
moſis, though by ſome improperly fo 


called. 


This diſorder proceeding from an in- 


| Fetion of a malignant gonorrhcea, or 


the lues venerea, is firſt conveyed to the 


| genitals, and afterwards thro' the pores 


to the lymph, or ſeminal liquor; the due 
eraſis and natural mixture of which it de - 


ſttroys, by inducing partly a cauſtic and 
corroding, and partly a putrid ſtate there- 


of : Hence ariſe the pains, the heats, the 
tumours, the inflammations, and the 
exulcerations of the genitals, For at 
firſt the glans only is infected whilſt in 
coition, the poiſion inſinuating itſelf into 
the pores; after which, it ſoon proceeds 
to the glans of the urethra, then to the 
proſtatæ, and afterwards to the veſiculæ 


-  ſeminales, The regimen, during the 


time of the cure, according to Boerhaave, 


requires the patient to abſtain from all 
' oily food z and he muſt alſo avoid every 
thing, which by its acrimonious quality 
ſtimulates to venery; ſuch as ſpices, 


bulbous roots, fleſh, eggs, fiſh, and fer- 
mented liquors ; for as the inflation of the 
penis retards the cure, it is of the utmoſt 
conſequence to be avoided; as are alſo 
every thing elſe that inflames the fancy 
or provokes to venery, as amorous dalli- 
ance with women, &c. Water and whey 


are the beſt drink; and ſeeds and ſum- 


mer fruits the beſt aliment. All poffible 
care muſt be taken that cold never reach 


— 1. and that it be kept always 
it, leſt the pores contracting repel 


the 
the flux of matter. An emollicnt and 


2 z 
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the gonorrhcea, is tranſlated to 'the 
ſcrotum, and cauſes ore or both of the 


— 1 


TUM. 

ſomewhat antiſeptic cataplaſm will be 
beneficial, In the cure, Sydenbam's 
methods "of purging the patient till the 
ſymptoms were abated is now juſtly laid 
aſide, Turner's laſt method, which he 
made uſe of himſelf, is as follows: Take 
two drachms of quickſilver; obe drachm 
of gum guaiacum;z and beat them, to- 
— with a little ſpirit of lemon, till 
the globules of the mercury diſappear: 
#fterwards add half a: drachm of the 
pills of colocynth with sloes: beat it 
into a maſs; of which make up twenty- 
four pills. Two of theſe pills contain- 


. Ing half a ſcruple of the mercury, may 


be taken night and morning; or accord- 
ing to the operation; one only for a 
week or ten days, unleſs the patient 
complains of his gums, or a ſore mouth: 
for then the mercury muſt be left out. 

IF the cordee does not remit, a ſeruple of 
ſal prunella may be taken, with as much 
fine ſugar between whiles, in a draught 
of the following apozem : Take of mer- 
curial water two pounds; of the ſolution 
of gum arabic, and ſyrup of marſh- 
mallows, each one ounce; make it 
into an apozem, or decoction. The mer- 
curial water is common river-water, in 
two quarts. of which four ounces of 
quickſilver have been boiled to a quart, 
The patient may drink of the apozem 
through the whole courſe. 

And now, as there is occaſion, the pills 
are continued for a week, or ten days 


more, but at night only; and in the 


e is given the quantity of a nut- 
meg of the following electuary: Take 
virgin-honey, an ounce and a half; 
baſſam of capivi, fix drachms; powder 
of the root of jalap, and al prunella, 
of each one drachm, which make into 
an eleftuary, The patient muſt drink 
a draught of the apozem as well after 
the electuary as after the pill, See the 
article ELECTUARY, 

There is no danger of the running being 
ſtopt while his body is kept open by 
theſe means ; but when the quantity 
grows leſs, and the colour whiter and 
feels more tenacious, the pill is laid 
aſide, and the eleftuary kept to ſome 
days longer, night and morning, If it 


purges too much, the jalap is left out, 


and the rhubarb ſubſtituted inſtead 
thereof. When it proves tedious, boiled 
turpentine, is given by way of farther 


- agglutinating, and * the gleet. 
7 


When the cordee and dyſury, are very 


ſtubborn N 


a. 8... 4 ² ˙² VA ce Cd 


— 
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ſtubborn, or the running mot virulent 


than ordinary, the genitals are to be 


ſmeared every night quite up to the 
groin, with the weaker blue ointment, 


and the pill without the quickſlver is 


iven 'in the morning in a la 
doſe, or à draught of the infuſion of 
ſenna. This method will ſucceed in 
three weeks, or a month's time, if the 


| op is governable. 
n 


the place of mercurials' given inter- 


| nally, Aftruc directs the uſe of crude 


quickfilver, as in the common unction, 
to be rubbed upon the parts, as about 
the body of the penis, eſpecially under 
the urethra, to the perinzum, and ſo up 
to the pubes and teſticles, by which 
the mercury, inſinuating irfelf through 
the pores into the lymphatic veſſels, is 
inſtantly conveyed into the 
ſubdues the poĩſon lodged therein, taking 
away all the ſymptoms without any di- 
fturbance to the prime viz, the ſtomach 


and guts. 


If there is no diſcharge from the penis 


of any virulent matter, it is called the 


gonorrhœa ſicca, or dry clap; the ſymp- 
toms of which are a dyſury, or diffi- 


culty of making water, and after, from 


the increaſe of the inflammation and 
tumefaction, an iſchury, or total ſup» 
preſſion of urine, See the articles D- 
8URY, and ISCHURY. | , 
In the cure of the dry clap, Aſtrue ad- 


viſes plentiful bleeding in the beginning, 
to take off the tenſion, and to abate the 


inflammation 3 as alſo emollient decoc- 

tions of mallows, linſeed, &c. in milk, 
to foment the parts: but perhaps it might 
be better to make a pultice of theſe in- 
2 after Boerhaave's method, to 
a 


to the parts affected; or, which is beſt 


of all, to uſe them one after the other. 

Aſtrue adviſes alſo lenient clyſters, cool- 

ing emulſions, and pftiſons, with al 
unella and anodynes, between whiles, 


uring the continuance of the inflam- 


mation, no mercurials muſt be uſed, aud 


if the ſymptome increaſe, threatening an 
abſceſs in the perineum, it is to be for- 


warded as much as poſſible, by ſuppura- 
tive pultices, and the-matter diſcharged. 
The ſymptoms of this diſeaſe being all 
ſeparately treated of under their. ſeveral 
heads, for the eure and method of treating 
each, ſee the articles Tumour, BUuBo, 
CARUNCLE, GLEET, SHANKER, PHI- 


MOS18,. 'PARAPHIMOSIS, CRYSTAL- Moral Good, 
LINE, ConDYLOMA, CAT, c. the ſeveral ſenſes and paſſions, ww 
x Ea | juſt 
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glandules and a pox is greatly to be apprehended. 


GOOD, in general, whatever is apt to 
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long while, or long enough for the po- 
ſonous matter to make it way into the 
blood 5 or by aſtringents given unſea- 
ſonably it cannot make its exit; then 


the patient is infected with the pox. See 


the article Pox. „be be Free 
The third ſpeeies of | this diſorder. re- 
Iires the very ſame treatment with the 
nple and virulent : but here the leaſt 
time muſt not be loſt ; the affected part 
muſt be kept in a conſtant Rate of laxity, 
by the moſt emollient applications; and 


the contagious matter muſt wih all 


poſſible expedition be drawn out : for 
the whole cure depends upon the total 
diſcharge of the infefious matter, toe 
gether with the pus, which it has intro- 
duced ; and if this taſk is not performed, 
Wherefore, if this diſeaſe continues but 
for a little time, recourſe. muſt be had 
to all the ſeverities of a falivation. For 
though ſalivation does not at all eure 


either of the two former kinds of 


norrhœa, this ſpecies of the diſeaſe, hav- 
ing its ſeat in the glandule-cowperiansz 
of the urethra, ſo that the pus di req 
itſelf by their excretory duct into the 
urinary duct, is much more ſuſteptible 
cf the power of mercury. 9 


* * 


cauſe or increaſe pleaſure, or diminiſh 
pain in us; or, which amounts to the 
fame, whatever is able to procure, or 
preſerve to us the poſſeſſion of agreeable 
ſenſations, and remove thoſe of an op- 

fite nature. N 

y pleaſure and pain, ſays Mr. Locke, 
I would be underftood to mean of body 
or mind, as they are commonly diſtin- 
gviſhed ; though, in truth, they are only 
different conſtitutions of the mind, ſome- 
times oecãſioned by a diſorder in the 
body, and ſometimes by thoughts of the 
mind. Pleaſure and pain, and their 
cauſes good and evil, are the hinges upon 
which our paſſions turn; ſo that by re- 
flecting on the various modifications or 
tempers of mind, and the inteſtine ſen- 
fations which pleaſure and pain, good 
and evil, produce in us, we may thence 
form to ourſelves the ideas of our paſſions, 


See Pas810n, HapPintss, Sr. 
2 Goo, the ſame with pers 
nee 


ion,” See the article Prxrzeri. 
ON. Te 20 ; | * 
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denotes the right conduct of ny 
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their r 
The ſame principle, or law of our na- 
- tures, which determines us to purſue 
any one end; or ſpecies of 
us to purſue every other end, or ſpecies 


* 
> Þ 
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portion and accommodation to 
pective objects and relations. 


— 


good, prompts 
of good of which we are ſuſceptible, or 


to which our Maker has given us an ori- 
ginal propenſion. But amidſt the great 
© multiplicity of ends or goods, Which 


form the various ingredients of our 
happineſs,” we perceive an evident gra- 
dation, or ſubordination; and in the 
accommodation of our actions thereto, 


- conſiſts their moral goodneſs, Theos, 
the =_—_ of the body, or of the exter- 
mal 


ſes, ſeem to hold the loweſt rank 


in this gradation or ſcale of goods. Theſe 
. we have in common with brutes; and 


when, at any time, they come in com- 


- petition” with goods of a higher order, 


the unantmous verdi of mankind gives 
the preference to theſe laſt. * Next to 
-fenſual' goods come "thoſe arifi 
ſociab connections, as fame, 


from 
ortune, 


power, civil authority, and the like, 
© which-are chiefly valuable, as being the 
means of: procurin 
good, but principally the latter. Goods 
e the underſtanding are ſtill ſuperior, 
as taſte, knowledge, memory, judg- 


natural or moral 


: ment, Sr. And the higheſt are the 


moral goods of the mind, directly and 


\ vhimately regarding ourſelves, as com- 
mand of the appetites and paſſione, 
prudence, | fortitude, benevolence, Ce. 
ſe are the principal ingredients of our 


: happineſs. | wh 
Moral good is of ſo ſingular and ſublime 
- nature, that when the mind is in pur- 


fon of it, though it ſhould prove unſuc- 


. ceſsful in its aims, it can reſt in the 
conduct without repining, or being de- 
- yeied at the ill ſucceſs : nay, tbe pleaſure 
attending the conſciouſneſs of : upright 
- aims, and generous efforts, abſorbs the 


diſappointment, and makes inferior ends 


diſappear, as of no amount in the great 


aggregate or ſurpluſage that remains. 
See the article HAPPINESS. 


GooD ABEARING, in law, denotes much 
tze ſame with good behaviour, 


+ GooD BEHAVIOUR, in law, an exact 


_ his 


| cagWiage and behaviour to the king and 
people. | 

- A. juſtice of peace may, at the requeſt 
of another, or where he himſelf ſees 


© eauſe, demand ſurety for the good be- 
haviour 3 and to that end the jullicę 
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| G O © 
may iſſge out his warrant againſt an 
- perſons whatſoever, under the degree 00 
- nobilityz but When it is a nobleman, 
complaint is to be made in the court of 
chancery, or king's bench, where ſuch 
nobleman may be bound to keep the 
peace. Infants and feme-coverts, who 
- ought to find ſurety by their friends, may 
be bound over to their good behaviour; 
as allo Junatics, that have ſometimes 
lucid intervals, and all others __ break 
the peace, or being ſuſpeRed tò do it, b 
affrays, — — x — 
fighting, quarrelling, threatning, @c. 
A perſon may be likewiſe bound to his 
good behaviour for a ſcandalous way of 
living, keeping bawdy-houſes, gaming - 
bouſes, && and fo may common drunk- 
- ards, whoremongers, common whores, 
cheats, libellers, Sc. He who demands 
ſurety for the peace, on any violence of- 
fered, muſt take an oath before the juſtice, 
that he goes in ſear of his liſe, or ſome 
bodily harm, Cc. and that it is not out 
olf malice, but from a regard to his own 
Goops, bora, in law, the ſame with 
chattels. See the article CAT T SES. 
Confignment Goos. See the article 
CONSIGNMENT. "A" e 
Running, &c, of Goons, See the article 
RUNNING, Sc. a 
GOOD- HOPE, or Cape of GooD Hort, 
the moſt ſouthern promontory of Atrica, 
where the Dutch have built a-good town 
and fort : eaſt long. x69 and ſouth lat. 
157%. : | 
GOOLE, in law books, figtifies a breach 
in a ſea-bank, or wall. | 
GOOSE, anſer, in ornithology, a well 
- known bird of the anas-kind, with the 
back of a greyiſh brown colour, the 
belly and edges of the wing - feathers 
white, f | 
Geele are fowls of great profit, both for 
food, for their feathers, and for their 
greaſe, For the gathering of their 
feathers, ſome authors adviſe their being 
pulled twice a year, ui. in March and 
- Auguſt; yet this is certainly an unpro- 
fitable as well as a cruel practice; for 
the gooſe on being incapable of flight, 
eaſily falls a prey to the fox, and other 
ravenous creatures, and by uncloathing 
her, you occaſion her getting cold, which 
ſuddenly kills her. *Tis therefore, molt 
adviſeable to ſtay till moulting time, 
or till you kill her, and then all her 
ſeathers may be made uſe of at =__ 


— 


on — 


— 
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GOOSE-BERRY, grefularig, or ribes, in 
' | botany. See the aiticle RiBEs, 

The beſt way of raſſing theſe uſeful buſhes 
is by cuttings, obſerving always to take 
the handſomeſt ſhoots, and that from 
branches that bear moſt fruit. Theſe are 
to be planted in February. See the ar- 
ticle CUTTINGS. : , 
There are a great many ſorts of gooſe- 
berry, among which the white holland 
kind is the faireſt, and beſt bearer of all 
others ; the berries being large, tranſ- 


—_— 


unable to accompliſh it, when 


G OR 


left his not untying it ſhould be _—_ 


way of his conqueſts, 


an ill avgury, and proveyy check in the. 
cut it aſunder 

with his ſword, and thus either acconi- 
pliſhed or eluded the oracle, 


GORE, in heral one of the aba 5 
ments, which, 3 10 Guillim, _— 


notes a coward, It is a figure conſiſting 
of two arch lines drawn one from the 


ſiniſter chief, and the other from the 


parent, and well taſted. The engliſh * 


yellow gooſe-berry is known every 
where, and fitteſt for culinary uſes while 
reen. 
The hedge-hog gooſe-berry is large, 
-well-taſted, and extremely hairy. There 
is alſo à ſort of green gooſe-berry, that is 
a very pleaſant fruit, | 
| Gools:berries taken in ſeaſon, produce 
a delicious wine, very proper for ſum- 


ſiniſter baſe, both meeting in an acute 


angle in the middle of the fels point. See 
plate CXI. fig. 2. N 


GOREING, in the ſea- language, floping. 


A fail is cut goreign, when it is cut 
ſloping by degrees, and is broader at the 
clew than at the earing, as all top-ſails 


and top-pallant ſails are. 


GOREL, the title of the prince of Georgia, a 


in Aſia, See the article GEORGIA. 


GORGE, gula, in architecture, the nur 


mer repaſts. Alſo, if throughly preſſed, 


with an addition of water, and well 


fermented, they yield in diſtillation the 


beſt brandy | 
little inferior to french brandy, © 
GoosE-NECK, in a ſhip, a piece of iron 
fixed on the end of the tiller, to which 
the laniard of the whip-ſtaff, or the 
wheel rope comes for ſteering the 
ſhip. | 
Goolz- wind, in the ſea · language. When 
a ſhip ſails before, or with, a quarter- 


wind on a freſh gale, to make the more 
out a boom, and fail 


haſte, they launc 


on the lee- ſide; and a fail fo fitted, is 
called a gooſe-wing. | 


of -any of our fruits, and 


GorGe, in fortification, the entrance 


GOR, the capital of a province of the 
ſame name, in the Eaſt- Indies, ſubje& 


to the Mogul: eaſt long. $59, north lat. 
t” 20 | 
GOR-COCK, a bird, otherwiſe called a 
moor- cock. See Moox -c x. 
GORCUM, a city of the United Provinces, 
ſituated in that of Holland, on the river 
Waal, twenty-two miles eaſt of Rotter- 
dam: eaſt long, 4* 50, north lat. 
gr? gfe; | 1 
GORDIAN xnor, in antiquity, a knot 
made in the leathers or harneſs of the 
chariot of Gordius, king of Phrygia, fo 
very intricate, that there was no finding 
where it began or endet. ö 
The inhabitants had a tradition, that the 
oracle bad declared, that he who untied 
this knot, ſhould be maſter of Aſia. 
Alexander having undertaken it, was 


* 
+ 


- 


the ſhot of the place 


of the great ditch, as 


roweſt part of the tuſcan and doric ca- 
pitals, lying between the aſtragal, above 


the ſhaft of the pillar and the amulets. 


See the articles TUSCAN and Doric, 
It is alſo uſed for a concave moulding, 
larger, but not ſo deep as a ſcotia, which 
ſerves for compartments, &c, See the 
article COMPARTMENT. 8 5 
t 
the platform of any wor. Ra.” 
In all the outworks the gorge is the 
interval betwixt the wings on the fide 
e gorge of/a 
ravelin, half. moon, Cc. Theſe, it is 
be obſerved, are all deſlitute of parapets 3 
becauſe, if there were any, the beſiegers 
having taken poſſeſſion of the work, 
might uſe it to defend themſelves from 
23 the reaſon, 
ortified with palliſa- 
does, to prevent a ſurprize. g 


* 


that they are only 


The gorge of a baſtion is nothing elſe 


but the prolongation of the curtins from 
their angle with the flanks, to the center 
of the baſtion where they meet. When 


the baſtion is flat, the gorge is a ri 


line, which terminates the diſtance 
tween the 'two flanks. See the articles 
BAST1ON and FORTIFICATION. | 


GORGED, in heraldry, the bearing of a 


crown, coronet, 'or the like, about the 
neck of a lion, a ſwan, &c. and in that 


_ caſe it is ſaid, the lion or cygnet is gorged 


neck of a peacock, ſwan, or the like 


with a ducal coronet, &c. | 
Gorged is alſo uſed when the gorge, or 


GOS 
bird, is of a different colour or metal, 
from the re | 
Gondor, a 
— the ſame as ſwelled ; in which ſenſe they 
ſay, the legs of a horſe are gorged; the 
ſtern joint is gorged; you muſt walk 
im out to diſgorge his ſhoulder. 
GORGERIN, in architecture, the ſame 
with » See the article GR. 
GORGO , the name of two iſlands, 
,one in the pacific ocean on the coaſt of 
Peru: welt _ 799, north lat. 3*; the 
| * ether in the Med 
miles weſt of Leghorn. | 
GORGONS, in antiquity, a warlike fe- 
male nation of Lybia, in Africa, who 
had frequent quarrels with another nation 
of the ſame ſex, called Amazons. 


| GORITIA, or GoriTz, a town of Car- 


*niola, in Auſtria, near the confines of the 
territories of Venice: caſt longitude 242, 

north latitude 469 200. 

GORLITZ, a city of Upper Saxony, in 
Germany, fifty miles eaſt of Drefden': 
eaſt long. x5* &, north lat. 31 127. 
GOSHA the engliſh name of the 

| ' yellow-legged falcon, with a brown back, 

and a white variegated breaſt, 
article FALCON, | 
It is a large and 3 bird, 

' which preys upon the pheaſant, mallard, 

wild gooſe, hare, and coney, and will even 

venture to ſeize on a kid or goat. She 
ought to be kept with great care, as being 
very choice and dainty. 


- GOSLAR, an imperial city of Lower 


Saxony, in Germany, thirty miles ſouth 
of Brunſwic: eaſt longitude 10 30', 
north latitude 52*, | 
GOSPEL; the hiſtory of the life, actions, 
death, reſurrection, aſcenſion and doctrine 
of Jeſus Chriſt. 5 
The word is ſaxon, and of the ſame im- 
port with the latin term evangelium, or 
the greek evayyiao, which ſignifies glad 
tidings, or good news; the hiftory of 
our blefſed Saviour being 
ever publiſhed to mankind. 
This biſtory is contained in the writi 
of St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, 
and St. John; who from thence are 
called evangeliſts, The chriſtian church 
never acknowledged any more than theſe 
four goſpels as canonical; notwithſtand- 
ifig which, ſeveral apocryphal goſpels are 
- handed down to us, and others are en- 
tirely loſt, | 
Tue antient fathers endeavoured to find 
out divers mylteries in their being but 
four genuine canonical goſpels, - St, 
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7 facriers, Sc. fi iſtics | 


iterranean, twenty five 


See the 


the beſt news 


: 
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GOT. 
Jerom, in particular, ſays, that as there 
are four parts of the world, and four 
2 winds, it was alſo proper there 
ſhould be four goſpeſs in the church, as 
four columns to ſupport it, and four 
breathings of life to render it immortal. 
J thought they found the figure of 
the four evangeliſts in the beginning of 
the prophecy of Ezekiel, and in the 
ninth chapter of the Revelations, where 
mention is made of four living creatures, 
the firſt having the face of a man; the 
ſecond of a lion; the third of an ox; 
and the fourth of an eagle ; and for this 
reaſon the evangeliſts are uſually painted 
with theſe ſymbols. yp | 
GOSSYPIUM, coTToON, in botany, a 
genus of the monade]phia-polyandria claſs 
of plants, the flower of which conſiſts of 
five plane and 27 petals, growing to- 
ether at their baſes, and vertically cor- 
dated: the fruit is a roundiſh capſule, con- 
taining four cells, with a great number of 
- oval ſeeds, ſurrounded with a fine downy 

matter. See COTTON, 

GOSTAVIN, or GosT1vin, a town of 
great Poland; eaſt long. 209, north lat, 


52” -j | | 
GOTHA, the capital of the dutchy of 
Saxe-Gotha, in Upper Saxony: eaſt lon · 
po 10% 36%, north latitude 529. 
t is ſubjeQ to the duke of Saxe-Gotha, 
brother of her royal highnels the princeſs 


| 88 of Wales. 

GOTHIC, in general, whatever has any 
relation to the Goths: thus, we ſay go- 
thic cuſtoms, gothic architecture, Cc. See 
the article ARCHITECTURE. 

- Gotlfic architecture is far removed from 
the manner and proportions of the an- 
tique; having its ornaments wild and 
chimerical, and its profiles incorrect. 
However, it is frequently found very 
firong, and N very rich and pom · 
pous, as may be ſeen in ſeveral of our 
2 1 cathedrals, This manner of 
building was, originally, very heavy and 

_ courſe; but is ſince run into the oppo- 
ſite extreme, being ſlender, rich, and de- 
licate to a fault. In the gothic architec- 
ture, we ſee high vaults raiſed on ſlender 
pillars ; and every ihing crouded with 
windows, roſes, croſſes, figures, Cc. 

GOTHIC CHARACTER, or LETTER, See 
the article LETTER, a 
OTHIC COLUMN, See COLUMN. 

GOTHLAND, the moſt ſouthern province 
of Sweden, being a peninſula ſurrounded 

on three ſides by the Baltic Sea. It 18 
ſubdivided into eaſt and weſt Gothland, 

Smaland, 


KA 
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 $maland; Halland, Bleken and Schonen. 
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GoTHLAND, is alſo an iſland of the Baltic, 


ſituated between the province of Goth- 
land, and Livonia, | | 


GOT TENBURG, a port-town of Swe. 
den, fituated without the Sound, on the 
coaſt. of the Schaggerack Sea, near the 
entrance of the Baltic. 

GOTTINGEN, a city of Germany, in 
the citcle of Lower Saxony, and duke- 
dom of Brunſwic : eaſt longitude 90 45, 
north latitude 51 327. \ 

GOTTORP, a' city of the dukedom of 


Sleſwie, in Denmark, and capital of the 


territories of the duke of Holſtein-Got- 
torp: eaſt long. 102, north lat. 54* 400. 
GOUDE, a city of the United Netherlands, 
in the province of Holland, ten miles 
north-eaſt of Rotterdam. TS 
GOUDHURST, a market-town of Kent 
nine miles ſouth-weſt of Maidſtone. 
GOVERNMENT, in general, is the po- 
lity of a ſtate, ar an orderly power con- 
ſtituted for the public good. 
Civil government was inſtituted for the 


© preſervation and advancement of men's 


civil intereſts, and for the better ſecurity 
of their lives, liberties, and properties. 
The uſe. and neceſſity of government 
is ſuch, that there never was an age or 
country. without ſome ſort of civil autho- 
rity: but as men are ſeldom unanimous 
in the means of attaining their ends, ſo 
their difference in opinion in relation to 
government, has produced a variety. of 
orms of it, To enumerate them, would 
be to recapitulate the hiſtory of the whole 
earth, But they may, in general, be re- 
duced to one of theſe heads: either the 
civil authority is delegated to one or 
more, or elſe it is ſtill reſerved to the 
whole body of the people; whence ariſes 
the known diſtinction of government into 
monarchy, ariſtocracy, and democracy. 
See ARISTOCRACY, DEMOCRACY, Ec. 
Mr. Hooker thinks, that the firſt govern - 
ment was arbitrary, and adminiſtered 
by a ſingle perſon; till it was found by 


- 


experience, that to live by one man's will, 


was the cauſe of all men's miſery: and 
this, he concludes, was the original of 
inventing laws. The roman, and molt 
of the grecian ſtates, were built upon the 
republican plan; but when the Goths, and 
other northern, nations, deſtroyed the ro- 
man empire, and extended their conqueſts 


into far diſtant countries, they eſtabliſlied, 


wherever they came, a mixed form of go- 
vernment. The preſervation of this con- 
ſitution depending upon the balance be- 


** N es I — * 
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tween the king, nobility, and people, the 
legiſlative power was jodged. in theſe ' 
three ſtates, called by different names in 
different countries; in the north, diets ; 
in Spain, cortes; in France, eſtates; and 
in Britain, parliaments. The excellen- 


cy of this mixed government, conſiſts in 


that due poize or balance between rule 
and ſubjection, ſo jufily obſerved in it, 
that by the neceſſary concurrence of the 
nobility and commons, in the making 
and repealing all laws, it has the main 
advantage of an ariſtocracy, and a demo- 
cracy, and yet is free from the diſadvan- 
tages and evils of either of them. This 


mixed form of government is, however, 


now driven almoſt out of Europe, in 
| ſome parts of which we can hardly find 
the ſhadow of liberty left, and in many, 
there is no more than the name of it re- 
maining. France, Spain, Portugal, Den- 
mark, and part of Germany, were all, 
an age or two ago, limited monarchies, 
governed by princes, well adviſed by par- 
liaments or cortes, and not by the abſolute 
will of one man. But now all their va- 
luable rights and liberties are ſwallowed 
up by the arbitrary power of their princes: 
whiiſt we in Great Britain have ſtill hap- 
pily preſerved this. noble and antient go- 
thic conſtitution, which all our neigh- 
bauts once enjoyed; There is ſuch a 
due balance of property, power and do- 
minion in our conſtitution, that, like the 
antient government of Sparta, it may be 
called an empire of laws, and not of 
men; being the moſt excellent plan of 
limited monarchy in the world. | 


_ Governments are commonly divided into 


two claſſes, arbitrary and free-govern- 
ments; but there are many different ſorts 
of each. Thus the governments of 


France and Spain are generally called 


arbitrary; tho' they differ as much ſrom 
the governments of Torky and other 
eaſtern empires, where abſolute deſpo- 
tiſm prevails, as they do from the gow 
vernment of England, and other euto- 
pean nations, where liberty is faid to 
flouriſh in its fulleſt perfection. 
GOVERNMENT is alfo a poſt or office which 
gives a perſon the power or right to go- 
vern or rule over a place, a city, or pro- 
vince, either ſupremely or by deputation. 
GOVERNMENT is alſo uſed for the city, 
country, or place to which the power of 
governing is extended. In France there 
are thirty-eight governments of provin- 
ces independent ot each other; and be- 
ſides thele there are twelve grand govern- 
9 D . a 3 ments, 
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ments, which are thoſe of the iſle of 
France, Burgundy, Normandy, Guienne, 
Brittany, Champaign, Languedoc, Pic- 
cardy, Dauphiny, Provence, Lyonois, and 
Orleanois : but theſe laſt are only fo ma- 
ny claſſes of governors. or governments, 
contrived for the better and eaſier regu - 
lating the ſeats, Sc. of the many gover- 
, Hors, bailifts, provoſts, Sc. who are ob- 
liget to aſſiſt at the general eftates, 
GOVERNMENT, in grammar, a part of con- 
ttruf:on uſually called regi-nen, Sce 
CONSTRUCTION and REGIMEN, 
GOUGE, an iniirument or tool uſed by 


divers artificers; being a fort of round 


hcilow chiffel, for cutting holes, chan- 
neis, grooves, &c. either in wood or 
ſtone. See the article JOINERY, 
GOURD, cucurbi/a, in botany. Ste the 
article CUCURBITA, 4 3 
Gourd ſeeds are of the number of the 
four greater cold feeds, They are eſteem- 
ed cooling and diuretic, and are uied in 
emulſions, and ſome compolitions of the 
ſhops. They are good in fevers, and in 
all diſorders ariſing from an acrimony of 
the blood or humours, Emulſions -of 
\ theſe, and the other cold ſeeds, are ano- 


" dyne, and are generally uſed te take off 


ſtranguries occaſioned by bliſters. 
We have our gourd- ſeeds from Holland. 


They ſhould be choten large and plump, 


freſh, and full of pulp, and of a good 
taſte. | [ 

Bitter GOURD, a name given to the colo- 
cynthis. See the articte COLOCYNTHIS, 

Indian GoOuURrD, the fame with the creſce n- 
tia of botaniſts. See CRESCENTIA. 

GOURDY LE6s, in horles, the ditorder 
otherwile called greaſe, See GREASE, 

GOUST, or .Govur, ſignifies talte of ſkill 
in poetry, painting, @c. 

GOUT, arthritis, in medicine, as defined 
by Boerhaave, a very painful diteaſe, 
whoſe ſeat is in the joints and ligaments 
of the feet, and whole principal times of 
invaſion are the ſpring and autumn. 
This diſeaſe, according to the foremen- 


tioned author, ſeldom invades any patient. 


till he is upwards of thirty ; and men 
are more ſubject to it than women; as 
alio all perſons of acute parts that follow 


their ſtudies too cloſe, eſpecially in the 


night-time, with an intenſe application 
of mind. Likewiſe thoſe who live high, 
and inqdulge their appetites; drinking 


plentifully of rich generous wines; or 


who uſe acigs too freely, or white eager 
wines; or who have been addicted too 
early to venereal pleaſures j or whole bo- 


- 
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dies are large, groſs, and full. Thoſe 


are liable to it whoſe ſweaty feet are tov 


ſuddenly chilled ; or who ſuffer their feet 


to ſweat in wet ſhoes and ſtockings. 
Hence hunting and riding in the cold are 


perniciqus. It may likewiſe be received 


by contagion, and is hereditary; deſcend- 


ing from father to ſon, 
In treating of this diſeaſe we ſhall, from 


the authority of Sydenham, firſt give an 
account of what that writer calls the re- 
gular gout, and afterwards of what he 
calls the irregular ; hy the latter is meant 


a gout which, by the prepoſterous uſe of 


improper medicines, has been turned out 
of its natural courſe; or, by reaſon of 
the patient's weakneſs, cannot attain to its 
proper and genuine ſymptoms, 

The regular gout makes its onſet in the 
following manner, It uſnally ſeizes the 
patient in the latter end of January, or 
beginning of February, all of a ſudden, 
without any previous notice, unleſs the 
patient has been troubled with crudities 
of the ſtomach, and indigeſtion for ſome 
weeks before: the body likewiſe, in ma- 
ny, ſcems to have been puffed up with 
wind, with a kind of heavineſs, which 
daily increaſes, till at length the fit comes 
thunderipg on; a few days before which 
there is a torpor, and, as it were, a de- 
ſcent of wind down the muſcles of the 
thigh, with a kind of ſpaſmodic affection 
of them. Likewiſe the day before the 
fit, the appetite is more voracious, but 
not natural. : 

Though the patient ſeems to go to bed in 
good health, yet commonly about two in 
the morning, he is alarmed by a pain 
which moſt frequently affeAs the great 
toe, ſometimes the hee), the ancle, or the 
calt of the leg, which pain reſembles that 
of diſlocated bones: there is likewiſe a 
ſenſation, as if water, almoſt cold, was 


poured an the membranes of the part af- 


feed, Soon after a ſhivering and ſhaking 
ſupervene, with a feveriſh diſorder, ' The 
pain, which at firſt was tolerable, be · 
comes more violent, as the ſhaking de- 
creaſes, and grows more intenſe every 
hour till night; and then it is at the 
height, ſettling itſelf about the little bones 
of the-tarſus and metatarſus, whioſe liga- 
ments it affects. Now there ſeems to be 


a violent extehſion of the ligaments ; or 


there is a ſenſation of their being lacerat- 
ed: ſometimes they ſeem to be preſſed or 
ſqueezed together. At this time the 
parts affected become fo exceeding ſen- 
lible, that they cannot bear We weight 
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room by a perſon walking about, unleſs 


he treads very ſoftly, This always hap- 


pens at the acceſſion of the fit. About 


twenty four hours after this, the patient 


perceives the part to be ſwelled, and the 

in much abated. 

he next day, or perhaps two or three 
days afterwards, if the gouty matter is 
copious, the part affected is a little in 
pain, In a few days, the other foot be- 
gins to be affected in the ſame manner; 
and if the pain has ceaſed in the firſt, the 
weakneſs which it left behind ſoon va- 


niſhes : the ſame tragedy is now acted 


over again. Sometimes when the gouty 
matter is in great plenty, it attacks both 
feet at once, but it generally ſeizes one 
after the other. 


After both feet hath been tormented, the 


fits which follow are out of rule, both 
as to the time of invaſion and the dura«- 
tion; only the pain grows more intenſe 


at night, and remits in the morning, 
From a ſeries of thoſe ſmall fits ariſes 
what is called a fit of the gout, which is 
longer or ſhorter, according to the pa- 


tient's age.” This happens to the more 
vigorous, and whom the gout ſeldom 
vilits, in fourteen days; to perſons ad- 
vanced in years, who have often felt its 
rage, two months: but thoſe who are de- 
bilitated with age, or the long ſtay of the 
diſeaſe, it does not leave till ſummer; 


which being pretty far advanced, drives 


it away, 


When the fit goes off, there is an intoler - 


able itching in the affected foot, chiefly 
between the toes, from which, andfrom 
 thegeet, fall branny ſcales, as if the pa- 
tient had ſwallowed” poiſon: the diſeaſe 
thus terminated, the patient's good habit 
of body and appetite return in proportion 
to the ſeverity of the pain in the laſt fit, 


and inthe ſame proportion the next fit will 


be either accelerated or retarded : for if 
the laſt was very ſevere, the next will not 
come on in leſs time than a ſolar revolu- 
tion, 1 A®" 8 | * a 
Such is the regular gout and its genvine 
ſymptoms :; but when it is diſtut bed by 
incongruous medicines, and the patient 
is worn out by the Jong continuance of 


the diſeaſe, it becomes irregular, and the 


ſubſtance of the body is as it were chang- 
ed into a fomes of the diſeaſe, and na- 


ture becomes unequal to the taſk of con- 
quering the diſeaſe thus changed in the 


accuſtomed manner. 


The feet were at ficſt me ſeat of the dif . 
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of the ſheet, nor the ſhaking of the 


- fected 
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eaſe, but now it attacks the hands, wriſts, 
elbows, knees, and other parts of the 


body: ſometimes it ſo diftorts the fin- 


gers, as to make them, reſemble a bunch 


of parſnips; and at lepgth ſtoney con- 


cretions appear about the ligaments of 
the joints, which breaking through the 
ſkin, reſemble chalk, or crab's eyes. 


Sometimes the gouty matter invades the 


elbows, and creates a whitiſh ſwelling of 
the ſize of an egg, which ſoon aſſumes a 
red colaur, and becomes inflamed ; ſome. 


times it affects the thigh in ſuch a man- 
ner, as if a great weight was hung there- | 


on ; and yet without any remarkable 
pain: from thence it deſcends -to the 


knee, which it attacks more roughly, 


hindering all motion, 


Now the gout afflifts the patient all the 


year, except for two or three months in 
ſummer; and the particular fit which- 
did not laſt ahove a day or two, conti- 


nues ten or fifteen days: the patient is 


diſturbed with fickneſs as well as pain; | 


his limbs begin to be contracted and un- 


fit for motion; and if he attempts apy 
exerciſe beyond his ſtrength, the fomes 
of the diſeaſe will attack the viſcera in a 

more dangerous manner. By 
The curative intention, according to 
Wintringham, requires, firſt, that the 
prime viæ be ſet free from a load of in- 


. digeſted crudities, and the viſcera be re- 
ſtored to their priſtine vigour ; ſecondly, . 


that the fluid ſtagnating in, and ſtuffing 


up the ſmaller veſſels, may be expelled 


the body, and a free paſſage through the 
contracted veſſels be reſtored. 
The firſt intention may be anſwered by 
vomits and gentle cathartics repeated g 
occaſion requires; by bitters, arom uics, 
antiſcorbutie medicine; by alkaline fix- 


ed ſalts, taken in ſmall quantities for a 
long time; by aliments and drinks that 


are nouriſhing, light, eaſy of digeſtion, 


quickly aſſimulated, and taken in due 


quantity; by powerful exerciſe often re- 
peated, and long continued; and eſpe- 
cially by riding in a dry, ſerene, pute 
air; by frictions; by motion of the af- 

parts; by going to ſleep at early 
hours. | 


The ſecond intention may be anſwered 


partly by the preceding, as well as by 
procuring gentle. ſweats; by bathing in, 
natural and artificial baths ; by ſwearing 
in a bagnio; or by the uſe of volatile 
ſalts, and copious drinking of attenuat- 
ing Vquors, actually hot, in the morn- 


ing while in bed, in order to procure a | 
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ſweat; as alſo by mercurial purges, tak- 
ing a large quantity of diluents after 
them; by fritions of the whole body, 
eſpecially the parts affected, with hot, 
dry, linen-cloths, till a redneſs appear; 
by cold baths, and the like. ” 

To abate the exceſſive W the part 
affected, Boerhaave ſays, that if there be 
an abſolute neceſſity, opiates may be gi- 
ven internally, and the patient, may drink 
plentifully of hot whey, or any other li- 
quor of the like nature. Externally 
emollients and anodynes may be uſed, 
laid on pretty hot; or the part affect- 


ed may be beat with nettles; or it 


may be anointed with terebinthinated 
balſam of ſulphur z or tow may be burnt 
thereon. | 

Sydenham ſays, that though there is no- 
thing of any moment to be done in the fit; 
yet that it will be proper to abſtain from 
Aefh for ſome days, and to live on water- 


groel, or ſuch-like diet, but no longer 


than the ſtomach is averſe to fleſh, for fear 
of bringing on a diſturbance of the ani- 
mal ſpirits 2 but then great care ſhould be 
taken in the diet, both as to quantity and 
quality, See the article DIET. 

Dr. Cheyne adviſes, that as ſoon as the 
pain is almoſt gone, and the ſwelling and 
weakneſs only remain, nothing can be 
better than warm ſtomachic and ſpicey 
purges, doſed and repeated, according to 
the ſtrength of the patient. This being 
premiſed; if the patient's ſtrength is im- 


paired, and fleſh waſted, he adviſes afſes 


milk with pearl, half a pint or a pint in 
the-morning early, or at five or fix o'clock 
in the afternoon; and to keep up the 
appetite which the milk commonly palls, 
and to prevent its cooling effects on the 
ſtomach, a light bitter made of gentiad, 
- cinnamon, and orange-peel, only the laſt 
double to the other two, infuſed in ſherry 
or white- wine, and-taken two hours be- 
ſore meals, may be uied moſt conveni- 
ently, | 

Out of the fit, Sydenham preſeribes a me- 
dium of diet to be obſerved ; the patient 
ſhould eat no more than the flomach will 
digelt, nor ſhould he be ſo abſtemious 
as to d&:H aud the parts of ſuch a pro- 
portion of aliments as is neceſſary to 


maintain their ſlrength and vigour. As 


to the quality of the food, the patient's 
palate is to be conſulted, but he ſhovid 
dine upon one diſh of meat only; he 
mould, however, not eat any thing that 
is ſharp, ſalted, or tealoned with fpices ; 
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rs, but inſtead 
thereof drink a dravght of good ſmall- 
beer. The moſt ſuitable drink is ſuch 
as is not ſo ſtrong as wine, nor ſo weak 
as water: of this' ſort is the London 
table beer, or water with a little wine; 
but when the gouty matter has ſeized the 
whole body, he muſt abſtain from all ſer- 
mented liquors, though ever fo mild and 
ſmall, and uſe the following) decoction 


only. Take of the root of ſarſaparilla 


ſix ounces; ſaſſafras wood, china root, 
and the ſhavings of hartſhorn, each two 
© ounces z liquorice root, an ounce; boil 
them together in two gallons of ſpring- 
water for half an hour. Afterwards in- 
fuſe them upon hot aſhes, cloſe covered 
for twelve hours: then boil them till a 
third part of the liquor is exhaled, and 


as ſoon as it is taken off the fire, infuſe 


therein half an ounce of aniſeeds for two 
hours. Laſtly, ſtrain it off and let it reſt 

till it become clear, and put it up into 
| bottles for uſe. 1 

Regard muſt likewiſe be had to the ſymp- 

toms, which in the fit endanger the pa- 

tient's life. The moſt common is a 


weak and languid ſtomach, attended 


with ſickneſs and gripes, as if from wind. 
In this caſe nothing is better than a glaſs 
of canary drank now and then, together 
with exerciſe; but if the ſymptom will 
not yield to this, give twenty drops of the 
thebaic tincture in ſpirituous alexiterial 
water, provided the head is not attacked, 
and let the patient compoſe himſelf to 
reſt. If the ſymptom will not yield to 
ibis, ſweating is preſcribed, as alſo in a 
diarrhœa, when Gs fails: but if 
there is a tranſlation of the gouty matte: 
to the lobes of the lungs, and the pain 
has left the joints, this ſymptom is to be 
treated as a peripneumony. See the ar- 
ticle PERIPNEUMONY. 
If the nephritic pains ſhould come upon 
the gout, let the patient omit all otber 
medicines, and drink a large quantity of 


poſſet - drink, in which the leaves and 


roots of mailows_ and marſh-mallows 
have been boiled. Then let a clyſter be 
given, and afterwards a doſe of taudanum. 


When the gout has: ſeized on the head, 


Dr. Cheyne orders it to be treated as any 
other violent head- ach, or an inflamma- 
tion of the brain and its membranes. Ia 
young and ſlrong conſtitutions, mercu- 
rial and antimonial vomits will do wen- 
ders ; liked iſe gentle ſtomach-purges ale 
to be poured down continually, that is 
nb il: 5 J 5 0 
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two or 1 


Pitcairn aſſerts,” that the gout may be 
cured in the ſame manner as the lues 
venerea, by a ſalivation, and a decoction 
of the woods; and Cheyne allows, that a 


full and free ſalivation will cure the gout. 


for ſeveral years, but then it ſhatters the 


- conſtitution fo much, that the future fits 


become worſe for it: but however this is 
eftion againſt a common mercurial 


trials, has found very efficacious in the 
cure of the gout, of which the ſeveral 
caſes publiſhed in his treatiſe of the gout, 


are a ſufficient teſtimony, 
Cheyne likewiſe obſerves, that a dram of 


powdered ſulphur, or flower of brimſtone, 


taken regularly in a ſpoonful of milk, 
- has prevented the fit for many years, It 
moves the body gently once or twice a day. 


Muſgrave, to bring the gout back from 


the noble parts to the joints, had a great 


opinion of the alcohol martis. See the 
article ALCOHOL, _ | 
If this does not excite a pain in the joints 
- in four or five days, recourſe muſt be had 
to-externals ; ſuch as the cephalic plaſter, 
ceratum viride, or hat - caſe; or the parts 
mult be ſtung with nettles. 
De Sault, ſuppoſing the gout depends on 
the want of perſpiration, propoſes warm 
baths, exerciſe, avoiding cold as much as 
poſſible, clean linen and other cloaths, 
moderate eating, abſtinence from ſup- 
pers, friftions, tranquillity of mind, and 


a milk diet, as preſervatives againſt it, 


He recommends garlic in the ſummer, 
and ſteel and the peruvian bark in the 
winter, 


epiſpaſtics of different kinds to the feet; 


and then endeavours to procure a general 
ſweat, When the pain is very violent, he 


blunts it by applying a cloth dipt in li- 
quid laudanum, and exhorts the patient 
to uſe exerciſe after this. 

Cheyne ſays, that mercurial vomits are 
not only proper for the gout in the ſto- 
mach, but that they are abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, as well as the mercurial purges, 
when the gout becomes fixed to and 


permanent in a part, as alſo when it is 


diſperſed all over the habit like a rheuma- 
tim; that theſe active medicines mult 
h1{t-renderthe humours fluid, which gum 


 Enaiae, with diaphoretic antimony, will 
- alterwards carry off, © © | 


When the ſtomach is attacked, 
he lets blood at the ancles, and applies 
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times uſed for angelica, See ANGELIC as, 


GOUT VLAN p, among farmers, denqtes 


a mooriſh, cold and black fol, abcund- 
ing with ſprings. ; 


In Staffordſhire this fort of land ite or- 
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dered much in the fame manner as heathy 
land, only that it is uſually burnt deeper. 
It bears little but oats, white 'oats ypon 
the gouty, and black cats upon the black 
cold lang. . . 
The turf of theſe grounds burnt, and 
carried upon rye or barley-lands, isefteem- 
ed a better improvement than dung, 
OWN, toga, a well known garment, 
worn by divines, lawyers, Cc. who are 
therefore called gown-men, or gentle- 
men of the gown, \ N 


The citizens of antient Rome all wore - 


gowns, togez whence the appellation 
given them of gens fogata. See the ar- 


| ticles ToGa, PRETEXTA, Se. 
GRABATARII, in church-hiſtory, a 


name antiently given to perſons who. de- 
ferred receiving of baptiſm, till on their 
death- bed. 8 „ 


GRABOW, or GrvuBow, 4 town of 


Lower Saxony, and dutchy of Mecklen- 


burg: eaſt longitude 11“ 36', north la- 


titude 33 327. * 


GRACE, gratia, among divines, Ggnifies 
any unmerited gift which God beſtows 


on. mankind, ES 
Divines diſtinguiſh grace into habitual 
and actual: the firſt reſides ftatedly in 
us, is fixed in the ſoul, and remains till 
it is expunged | 
ſin, This is alſo called juſtifying grace, 
as it makes us appear innocent and righ- 
teous in the ſight of God; and fangi? 
ing grace, as it makes us holy and | 
voted to God, Actual grace is that 
which God gives us for the ſpecial per · 
formance of ſome particular good thing, 
as to convert us, to enable us to refiſt a 
particular temptation, Oc. 

Grace is alſo divided into natural and ſu- 
pernatural: the natural including the 


gifts of being, life, of rational faculties, 
zn immortal ſoul, Sc. and the ſuperna- 
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tural, is conſidered as a gift conferred on 
intelligent beings in order to their ſalva- 
tion, 7 8 | © 1165" 
RACE, in geography, a city of Provence, 

in France, fifteen miles ſouth-weſt of 


Nice: eaſt long. 69 5o/; north lat. 43% 30“. 


AF of GRACE, an 2 


„ 


at liberty inſolvent debtois. 


of parliament for a 
general and free pardon, and for ſetting 


Days 


by ſome grievous wilful 


6A 
Days of Grace, in commerce. See Dar, 
Ga act is alſo a title of dignity given to 
dukes, archbiſhops, and in Germany, to 
barons and other inferior princes. 
GRACE of God, or By the Grace of God, 
a formula uſed by fovereign princes, to 
., expreſs their independence. Thus in 
ſpeaking of his britannic majeſty, the 
formula runs thus: George, by the 
«© grace of God, king of Great Britain, 
ot. . HT 
GRACES, gratiæ, among canoniſts, the 
ſame with proviſions. See PROVISION. 
GRACES, in heathen mythology, three god- 
_. defſes, whoſe names were Aglia, Tha- 


lia, and Euphroſyne; that is, ſhining, 


"flouriſhing, and gay; or according to 
ſome authors, Paſithea, Euphroſyne, and 
. ZEgiale. Some make them the daugh- 
ters of Jupiter, and Eurynome, ox Eu- 
nomia, the daughter of Oceanus; but 
the moſt common opinion is, that they 
were the daughters of Bacchus and Ve- 
They are ſometimes repreſented dreſſed, 
but more frequently naked, to ſhew, per- 
haps, that whatever is truly graceful, is 
ſo in itſelf, without the aid of exterior 
_ ornaments. They preſided over mutual 
kindneſs and acknowledgment ; beſtow - 
ed liberality, eloquence, and wiſdom, to- 
gether with a good grace, gaiety of diſ- 
polition, and eaſineſs of manners. 
GRACILIS, in anatomy, a muſcle of the 
leg, ſo called from its ſlendernels: it ariſes 
from the ſynchondroſis of the os pubis. 
GRACULUS, the Jack DAW, in ornitho- 
logy, a ſpecies of corvus. See the articles 
CTCovus and JAckDAw. 


| © © GRACULUS PALMIPES, a ſpecies of pelican, 


called in engliſh the ſhag. See Sac. 
'GRADATION, in general, the aſcending 
ſtep by ſtep, or in a regular and uniform 
manner. | 
GRADATION, in architecture, a flight of 
ſteps, particularly in aſcending from the 
cloiſter to the choir in churches, | 
It alſo denotes an artful diſpoſition of ſe- 
veral parts, as it were by ſteps and de- 
grees, after the manner of an amphi- 
theatre; ſo that thoſe placed beſore, are 
rather ſerviceable than the contrary, to 
thoſe behind. 


GRADATION, in logic, is an argumenta- 


tion, conſiſting of four or more propoſi - 
tions, fo diſpoſed, 2s that the attribute of 
_ the fiſt is the ſubje&t of the ſecond; and 
the attribute of the ſecond, the ſubject of 
the third; 2nd ſo.on, till the laſt attri- 
bute come to be predicated of the ſub- 
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ject of the firſt propoſition 9s in Por- 
; phery's tree; mam is an angmal ; an 
C animal is a living thing; a living 
* thing is a body; a body is a fub. 
© ſtance; therefore man is a ſubſtance. 
An argument of this kind is liable to a 
world of fallacies, both from the ambi- 
guity of words and things. e. gr. © Pe. 
ter is a man; man is an animal; ani- 
mal is a genus; genus is an univerſal; 
© therefore, Peter is an univerſal.” 
GRADATION, in painting, a gradual and 
inſenſible change of colour, by the dimi- 
nution of the teints and ſhades, 
GRADATION, in rhetoric; the ſame with 
climax. See the article CLIMAx. 
GRADISKA, acity of Sclavonia, ſituated 
on the river Save, twenty-five miles, weſt 
of Foſega: eaſt long. 18, north lat. 
33 
GRADO, in the italian muſic, the ſame 
with degree, See the articles DECREE 
and CONJoINT., 
GRADO, in geography, an iſland of the 
_ Adriatic ſea, thirty five miles north-eaſt 
of Venice. | 
GRADUAL, graduale, in eccleſiaſtical 
writers, a book containing prayers to be 
uſed after the epiſtle. 
The romaniſts ſtil] give the name gradual 
to a verſe ſung aſter the epiftle. 
GRADUATE, a perſon who has taken a 
degree in the univerſity, See the article 
. DEGREE. * 
GRADUATION, in mathematics, the act 
of graduating or dividing any thing inte 
degrees, or equal parts. | 
GRADUS, a degree. See DEGREE. 
GRAFFER, a term met with in law books, 
ſignifying a notary or ſcrivener, 


GRAFFIUM, a term alſo found in law- 


books, for a regiſter or chartulary of deeds 
and other evidences, 
GRAFT, or Gx Ar, in gardening, a cion 
or ſhoot of a tree inſerted into another, 
ſo as to make it yield fruit of the ſame 


nature with that of the tree from whence | 


the graft was taken. 
In the choice of grafts, the following di- 
rections ſhou!d be carefully obſerved : 
1ſt. That they are ſhoots of the former 
ear. adly. That they are taken from 
beatthy fruitful trees. And, 3dly. That 
you prefer thoſe grafts, which are taken 
ſrom, the lateral or horizontal branches, 
to thoſe taken from the perpendicular 
ſhoots. Theſe grafts ſhould be cut off 
from the trees before the buds begin to 
ſwell, which is penerally three weeks or 


a month before the ſeaſon for grafting 3 
8 . theie- 
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therefore when they are cut off, they 
ſhould be laid in the ground with the 
cut downwards, burying them half their 
length, and covering their tops with 
dry litter, to prevent their drying: if 
a {mall joint. of the former year's wood 
be cut off with the cion, it will pre- 
ſerve it the better; and when it is graft-" 
ed, this may be cut off;-for the grafts 
muſt be cut to a proper length before they 
are inſerted into the ſtocks 3 but till 
then, the ſhoots ſhould remain their 
full length, as they were taken from the 
tree, which will preſerve them better 
from ſtriking, If theſe grafts are to be 
carried to a conſiderable abe, it will 
be proper to put their cut ends into a 
lump of clay, and to wrap them up in 
mols, which will preſerve them fleſn 
for a month or longer: but theſe ſhould 
be cut off earlier om the trees, than 
thoſe which are to be grafted near the 
place where the trees are growing. For 
the choice of ſtocks for grafting, ſee the 
article STOCK, ee ee 


GRAFTING, or ENGRAFTING, is the 


taking a ſhoot from one tree, and inſert- 
ing it into another ; in ſuch. a manner, 
as that both may unite and become one 
tree, See the article GRAFT, ſupra. - 
The ule of grafting is to propagate any 
curious ſorts of fruit, ſo as to be certain 


of the kinds; which cannot be done bY _ 


any other method: for as all the good 
fruit have been actually obtained from 
ſeeds; the ſeeds of theſe, when ſown, 
will, many of them, degenerate, and 
produce ſuch fruit as are not worth culti- 
vating: but when ſhoots are taken from 
ſuch trees as produce good fruit, theſe 
will never alter from their kind, what- 
ever be the ſtock or tree on which they 


' are grafted ; for though the graft receive 


their nouriſhment from the ſtocks, yet 
they are never altered- by them, but 


eee to produce the ſame kind of Methods of GRAT Tino. We n 


ruit as the tree from which they were 
taken, : | 
General directions for GRATTIV S. All 
ſuch trees as are of the ſame genus, i. e. 
which agree in their flower and fruit, 
will take upon each other; for inflance, 
all nut-bearing trees may be ſafely graft- 
ed on each other; as may alfa the plum- 
Ing trees, under which head T reckon 
not only the ſeveral ſorts of plums, but 
alſo the almond, peach, 'ne&arine, apri- 
cot, Sc. which agree exactly in their 


General charafters by which they are giſ- 


* 
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many of theſe are very ſubje& to emit 
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large quantities of gum from ſuch parts 
of the trees as are deeply cut and N ri 
ed, which, in the tender trees of. this 
kind, viz. peaches and neQarines, be- 
ing more common and hurtful, it is 
found to be the ſureſt method to bud or 
inoculate them, See IN0CULATION. 

All ſuch trees as bear cones will do well 
upon each other, though they may differ 


- in one being ever-green, and the other 


ſhedding its leaves in winter; as is ob- 


ſervable in the cedar of Libanus, and the 
larch-tree, which are found to ſucceed ' 


upon each other very well: but theſe 


muſt be grafted by approach; ſor they 


abound with a great quantity of reſin, 
which is apt to evaporate from the graft, 


if ſeparated from the tree before it be 
joined with the ſtock, whereby they are 


often deſtroyed z as alſo the laurel on the 
cherry, or the cherry on the laurel, All 
the maſt-bearing trees will alſo take upon 
each other, and thoſe which have a ten» 
der ſoft wood, will do well if grafted in 
the common way; but thoſe of a more 
ficm contexture, and that are ſlow grow- 
ers, ſhould be grafted by approach. 

By ſtrictly obſerving this rule we ſhall 


ſeldom miſcarry, provided the operation 


be rightly J and at a proper 
8 


ſeaſon, unle 
very bad. It is by this method that 


many kinds of exotic trees are not only _ 


propagated, but alſo rendered hardy 
enough to endure the cold of our climate 
in the open air; for being grafted upon 


' ſtocks of the ſame ſort that are hardy, 


the grafts are rendered more capable of 
enduring the cold; as has been expe- 
rienced in moſt of our valuable fruits 
now in England, which were formerly 
tranſplanted hither from more ſoutherly 
climates, 5 


give the methods of grafting, only fiſt 
obſerving, that before the operation is 
begun, the following tools and materials 


- ought to be provided, viz. a ſmall hand- 


ſaw; to cut off the heads of large ſtocks; 
a good ſtrong knife with a thick back, to 
make clefts in the ſtocks ; a ſharp pen- 


_ knife to cut the grafts; a grafting chiſ-. 


ſel, and a ſmall mallet; baſs firings 


or woollen yarn; and'a quantity of 


clay, which ſhould be prepared a 
month before it is uſed, in the fol- 


lowing manner: get ſome ſtrong, fat 


loam; 


the weather ſhould prove 


* 
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if you cut a little ſtraw or hay ve 
ſmall, and mix amongſt it, the loam will 


hold together the better; and if there 


be a quantity of ſalt added, it. will pre- 
vent the clay from dividin 
ther; this compound ſhould be well ſtir- 


in dry wea- 


red together, and water put to it in the 


manner of making mortar z after which 


it ſhould be moiſtened afreſh, and ſtirred 
every other day; but it ought to be re- 


membered, that it ſhould not be expoſed 


to the frofts, or to drying winds. Of 
ate years, ſome have made uſe of ano- 


ther compoſition for grafting, which they 


Have found to anſwer the intention of 


keeping out the air, better than the clay 
juſt ' preſcribed. This is compoſed of 
turpentine, bees-wax, and rofin, melted 
together, which when of a proper con- 


_ fiſtence, may be put on the ſtock round 


the graft, in the ſame manner as the clay 
is uſually applied; and though it be not 
above a quarter of an inch thick, yet it 
will keep out the air more effectuall 

than the clay; and as cold will harden 
it, there is no danger of its being hurt by 
froſt, which is very apt to cauſe the clay 
to cleave and ſometimes fall off; and 
when the heat of ſummer comes on, this 
mixture will melt and fall off without 
any trouble; but you muſt be careful not 


. to apply it too hot, left you injure the 


graſt. 


bere are. ſeverah ways of grafiing, 


. the principal of which are the fuliow- 


ing. | 


GrarTixG in the rind, alſo called crown- 


grafting, and ſhoulder-grafting, 1s only 
N & large trees, where either the 


| Beal of the large branches are cut off 


horizontally, and two or four cions put 
in, according to the ſize of the branch or 


ſtem: in doing of this the cions are cut 


flat on one fide, with a ſhoulder to re ſt 


on the crown of the ſtock ; then the 


rind of the ſteck muſt be raiſed vp, to 


admit the cion to enter about two inches 


between the wood and the bark of the 


ſtock, ſo as the ſhoulder of the cion may 


meet, and cloſely join the crown of the 
ſtock; and after the number of cions 


— . 


are inſerted, the whole crown of the 
ſtock ſhould. be well clayed over, leaving 
two eyes of the cions uncovered, This 
method of grafting was formerly much 
more in practice than it is at preſent: its 
diſcontinuance was occaſioned by the ill 
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Joam; then take ſome new ſone-horſe ; 
dung, and break it in amongſ the loam ; | 


ſucceſs with which it has been att 

from the cions bein frequently . 
out, by ſtrong win s, after they had 
made large ſhoots ; which has ſometimes 


happened after they have had five or b 


years.growth ; ſo that whenever this me. 
thod 1s practiſed, there ſhould be flakes 

_ faſtened to ſupport the cions, till the 
have almoſt covered the flock. This 
method of grafting is generally perform. 
ed about the latter end of March, or the 
beginning of April. 


Cleft-GRAFTiNG, alſo termed Rock or ſlit- 


grafting, is pradiiſed upon Rocks or tree 
of a ſmiller ſize, 9015 an inch to 8 
inches or more in diameter, and may be 
uſed with ſucceſs where the rind of the 
ſtock is not too thick. This method of 
grafting is to be performed in the months 
of February and March; and in doing 
it, the head of the ſtock or branch muſt 
be cut off with a ſlope, and a flit made 
the contrary way in the top of the ſlope, 
deep enough to receive the cion, which 
ſhould be cut floping like a wedge, ſo as 
to fit the flit made in the ſtock, being 
careful to leave that ſide of the wedge 
which is to be placed outward, much 
' thicker than the other; and in putting 
© the cion into the ſlit of the ſtock, great 
care muſt be taken to join the rind of the 
cion to that of the ſtock ; for if thele do 
„ Not unite, the grafts will not ſucceed: 
| when this method of grafting is uſed to 
ſtocks which are not ffrong, it will be 
proper to make a ligature of baſs togre- 
vent the lit of the ſtock from opening; 
then the whole ſhould be clayed over, to 
prevent the air from penetrating the ſlit, 
lo as to deſtroy the grafts; only leaving 
two eyes of the cions above the clay for 
_ ſhooting, 1 | 
ib GRAF TIN c, alſo called tongue: graſt- 
ing, is moſt commonly practiſed of any 
by the nurſerymen near London, eſpe- 
cially for ſmall ſtocks, becauſe the cions 
much ſooner cover the flocks in this me- 
thod than in any other. This is per- 
formed by cutting off the heads of the 
ſtocks ſloping; there mult then be 3 
' notch made in the ſlope toward the up- 
per part downwards, ,a little mcte than 
half an inch deep, to receive the cian, 
which myſt be cut with a ſlope upward, 
and a paſt left in this ſlope like a tongue; 
. which, tongue muſt be inſerted into the 
lit made in the ſlope of the Hock, ſo 3 
that ihe two rinds of both cion and ſtock 
may be equal and join 1 2 
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then there ſhovld'be a ligature of baſs' to to teach languages to thoſe Who are ig- 
faſten the cion, ſo as that it may not be norant of them; and, therefore, ftiould 
eaſily diſplaced ; and afterwards clay it be accommodated to' the genius of each 
over, as in the former methods, language in particular. In a philoſo- 


- Root-GRAFTING, conſiſts in grafting a - phical view, indeed, there are ſome cir- 
8 fine fruitful branch upon a root. The cumſtonces indifferently eſſential to the 
y manner of performing it, is to take a all; but this natural agreement is 10 
1 graft of the tree you deſigu to propa- much altered by the different cuſtoms of 
I» gate, and a ſmall piece of the root of various languages, as to be for the moſt 
ne another tree of the ſame kind, or very part utterly unknown. A juſt and ex- 
near it, or pieces of roots cut from fuch a method of grammar, therefore, can 
it- tree as you tranſplant, and whiff graft be only that, which, ſuppoſing a lan- 
es them, binding them well together. his guage introduced by cuſtom, without at- 
vo tree may be planted where you would _ tempting any alteration in it, furniſhes 
be have it ſtand, for the piece of root will certain obſervations called rules, to'which 
he draw ſap and feed the graft, as the ſtock the methods of ſpeaking uſed in this lan- 
of does in the other methods, | ; age, may be reduced; and this col- 
bs GRAFTING by approach, See IN ARNO. ctiomof rules is what is called gram- - 
ng Eſeutcheon GRAFTING, See the article InN- mar. 3 ER 
uſt OCULATION. | SGrammar, ſays lord Bacon, is of two | 
Ge GRAIES, a market-town of Eſſex, fitu= kinds; the one Having relation to ſpeak- 
be, ated on the river Thames, ſeventeen” ing, the other to writing: for, as Ariſ- 
ich miles eaſt of London, totle well obſerved, words are the ſigns 
Co GRAIN, all ſorts of corn, as wheat, bar- . ot marks of thoughts, and letters of 
ng ley, oats, rye, Sc. See the articles words, See the articles LANGUAGE, 
ige Corn, WHEAT, S. LETTER, WokD, Sc. | | 
ach GRAIN is alſo. the name of a ſmall weight, According to the ſame noble author, 
ng the twentieth part of a ſcruple in apo- grammar holds the place of a conductor, 
pre thecaries weight, and the twenty-fourth in celpe&t of the other ſciences z and 
the of a penny-weight troy, See the article tho! the office be not noble, it is ex- 
do Want. tremely neceſſary ; eſpecially as the ſci- 
ed; A grainveight of gold-bullion is worth © ences, in our times, are chiefly derived 
2 two- pence, and that of ſilver but half a from the learned languages. It is of leſs 
oY farthing, ; e ule in maternal languages, than in learn- 
1 GRain alſo denotes the component parti- ing the foreign ones; but is moſt of all 
7p cles of ſtones and metals, the veins of - ſerviceable in the dead ones, or ſuch as 
* wood, &c, Hence croſs-grained; or are only preſerved in booækæs. 
0. ** the grain, is contrary to the fibres Philoſophical Gx AMMAR, one propoſed by 
I ot wood, Sc. lord Bacon, not upon any analogy whic 


GRAINING-BoOARD, among curriers, an words bear to each other, but ſuch as 


inſtrument called alſo a pummel, uſed to 


give a grain to their leather. See the ar- 
ticle CURRYING. 


GRAMEN, GRass, in botany. See the 


article GRASS. | 
GRAMINEOUS xeRBs, thoſe with nar- 
row oblong leaves, without any pedicle, 
GRAMMAR, yfaſaaa run, the art of 
(peaking and writing any language with 
propriety, 
Grammar is uſually divided into four 
parts, orthography, etymology, ſyntax, 
ard proſody. See ORTHOGRAPHY, Oc. 
Many are of opinion, that grammar is 


an art or ſcience antecedent to lan guages; 


ich, according to them, of to be 
accommodated to theſe original princi- 
ples, But juſt the reverſe of this is true. 
nguages were by no means made for 
grammar, but that for them, It ſeryes 
Vol, II. - | 


ſhould” diligently examine the analogy 
or relation betwixt words and things, 


He vifapproves of too curious an enquiry 


about the impoſition and original etymo- 
logy of names. This he thinks an ele- 
gant, and as it were a waxen ſubject, 
that may be handſomely wrought and 
twiſted, but is attended with little truth 
and advantage. But, ſays he, it would 


be a noble kind of grammar, if any one, 


well verſed in languages, both the learn- 
ed and vulgar, ſhould treat of their va- 
rious properties; ſhewing wherein each 
of them excelled, and fell ſhort : for 
thus languages might be enriched by 
mutual commerce; and one beautiful 
image of ſpeech, or one grand model of 
language, for juſtly expreſſing the ſenſe 


of mankind, formed; like the Venus of 
Apelles, from the excellenties of ſeveral, 
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And thus, at the ſame time, we fhould 
have ſome conſiderable marks of the ge- 
nius and manners of people and nations, 
from their reſpective languages. See 
farther remarks on this ſubject in Bacon's 
Doctrine of Delivery, Se, 7. 
GRAMMAR is allo uſed for a book contain- 
ing the rules of this art, methodically 
digeſted; of which there are multitudes 
indeed, but few good ones. 
GRAMMAR is likewiſe uied in a ſynony- 
mous enſe with elements, as a geogra- 
hical grammar, &c. 
GRAMMARIAN, one that is ſkilled in, 
or teaches grammar. 
Antiently the name grammarian was a 
title of honour, literature, and erudition ; 
being given to perſons accounted learned 
in «oy art or faculty whatever. But it 
is otherwiſe now, being fiequently uſed 
as a term of reproach, to ſignify a dry 
plodding perſon, employed about words 
and phraſes, but inattentive to the true 
beauties of expreſſion and delicacy of ſen- 
timent. The antient grammarians, call- 
ed alſo philolbgers, muſt not be con- 
founded with the grammatiſts, whoſe 
ſole buſineſs was to teach children the firſt. 
elements of language. Varro, Cicero, 
Meſſala, and even julius Cæſar, thought 
It no diſhonoyr tobe ranked among gram- 
marians, who had many privileges grant- 
ed to them by the roman emperors. 
GRAMMATICAL, in general, ſome- 
thing belonging to grammar. See the 
article GRAMMAR, 5 
GRAMMONT, a town of the auſtrian 
Netherlands, in the province of Flanders, 
ſituated on the river Dender : eaft long. 
3 sol, and north lat. 50 55“. | 
GR AMPOUND, « borongh-town of Corn- 
wall, thirty-eight miles ſouth-weſt of 
Lavncelton : welt long. 55 25% and north 
lat. 50 200. 
It ſends two members to parliament, 
GRAMPUS. in ichthyology, the engliſh 
7 Hame of 2 fiſh of the dolphin kind, with 
the in-v! turning upwards, and broad 
ſerrate + teeih, Sce DELPHINUS, 
GRAN, a city of lower Hungary, fituat- 
ed o the Danube: eaſt long. 18 40, 
no th lat. 48“. | 
 GRANA REG1a ard TIGLIA, in the ma- 
teria media, names by which the purg- 
ing grains or ſeeds of ticinus are called, 
They are violent and dangerous purga- 
tives, preſcribed in the Indies in rheuma- 
ci\ms an dropfies ; but whi:ſt ſafer and 
£qually efficacious medicings may be had 
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GRANADA, a province of Spain, bound. | 


ed by Andaluſia on the north, by Mur- 

ſia and the Mediterranean on the eaſt, 
by the fame ſea on the fouth, and by 
Andaluſia on the weſt, 

GRANADA, the capital city of the province 
of Granada, in Spain, fituated two hun- 
dred miles ſouth of Madrid: weſt long. 
39 40, and north lat, 37 15. 

GRANADA, a province of terra firma, in 
ſouth America, bounded on the north by 
the provinces of Caithagena a5 St. Mar- 
tha, on the eaſt by Venezuela, by Po- 
poyan on the ſouth, and by Darien on 
the weſt. : 

GRANADA, a city of Mexico, in north 
America, ſituated on the fide of the lake 
Nicaragua : weſt long, 899, and north 
lat. 11“ 8“ x 

GRANADA is alſo the moſt ſoutherly of the 
Caribbee · iſlands, fituated one hundred ard 
fifty miles ſouth-weſt of Barbadoes : weſt 
long. 61 zol, and north lat. 12 x5 

GRANADIER, a ſoldier armed with a 


iword, a firelock, a bayonet, and a. 


pouch full of hand-granadoes. They 
wear high caps, are generally the talleſt 
and briſkeſt fellows, and are always the 
firſt upon all attacks. 
Every battalion of foot has generally a 
company bf grenadiers belonging to it, 
or elſe four or five grenadiers belong to 
each company of the battalion ; which, 
on occaſion, are drawn out, and form a 
company of themſelyes. Theſe always 
take the right of the battalion, 

Horſe-GRENADIERS, called by the French 
grenadiers wvolans, or flying-grenadiers, 
are ſuch as are mounted on horſeback, 


and fight on foot: their exerciſe is the 


ſame with the other grenadiers, 


 GRANADILLOS, ſome of the Caribbee- 


iſlands, ſituated between the iſland of St. 
Vincent and Granada; but ſo inconſider- 
able that no nation has thought them 
worth poſſeſſing. „ 
GRANADO, a hollow ball or ſhell, of 
iron or other metal, about two inches 
and a half in diameter; which being fill- 
ed with fine powder, is ſet on fire by 
means of a ſmall fuſee faſtened to the 
touch-hole, made of the ſame compoſition 
as that of a bomb: as ſoon as the fire 
enters the ſhell, it burſts into many pieces 


much to the damage of all that ftand | 


near. See the article BoMB. 


Thvapys obleryes, that the fir time * 
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thereof, occaſioned two thirds of that city 
to be burnt, the fire being kindled by the 
fall of a granado. 


GRANARY, a building to lay or ſtore 


corn in, eſpecially that deſigned to be 
kept a conſiderable time. : 

Sir Henry Wotton adviſes to make it look 
towards the north, as much as may be, 


becauſe that quarter is the cooleſt and 


moſt temperate. Mr, Worlidge obſerves 


that the beſt granaries are built of brick, 


with quarters of timber wrought in the 
inſide, to which the boards may be nail- 
ed, with which the inſide of the granary 
mult be lined ſo cloſe to the bricks, that 
there may not be any room left for ver- 
mine to ſhelter themſelves. There ma 
be many ſtories one above another, whic 
ſhould be near the one to the other z be- 
cauſe the ſhallower the corn lies, it is the 
better, and more eaſily turned, | 
Some have two granaries, one above the 
other, and fill the upper with wheat, or 
other corn; the upper one having a ſmall 


hole in the floor, by which the corn falls 


down into the lower one, like the ſand in 
an hour-glaſs; which, when it is all 
come down into the lower granary, is 
carried up again into the upper one; and 
by this means, is kept continually in mo- 
tion, which is a good preſervative for the 
corn, A large granary, full of ſquare 
wooden pipes, may likewiſe ſerve to keep 
corn from heating. 


In Kent, when corn is firſt brought into 


granaries, they lay it about half a foot 


| thick, turn it twice a week, and once in 


that time ſcreen it, for the firſt two 
months; after which they lay it a foot 
thick for two months more, turning it 
once or twice a week, and ſcreening it 
proportionably according as. the weather 
is moiſt or dry, After five or ſix months 
more, they lay it two feet thick, and turn 
it once a fortnight, ſcreening it once a 
month, as occaſion requires. Aiter a 


Pear, they lay it two feet and a half, or 


three feet thick, and turn it oyce in three 
weeks or a month, ſcreening it propor- 
tionably. When it has lain two' years 
or more, they turn it once in two months, 


and ſcreen it once a quarter. And in this 


manner they proceed, turning and ſcreen- 
ng d at greater or (maller intervals, ac- 
_— as they find it in brightneſs, 
ardnele, and drineſs ; for the oftener the 
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nadoes were uſed, was at the ſiege of 
| Wachtendonck, a town near Gueldres: 
and that the inventor was an inhabitant 
of Venlo, who, in making an experiment 
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grain is turned, the better it proves. For 
this 2 an empty ſpace, about a 
yard wide, is left on all ſides of the room 
and another at fix feet diſtance thropg 
the whole area, into which empty ſpaces 
they turn the corn, as often as neceſſary. - 
See the article Cox x. EE 
Before the corn is brought into granaries 
it ought to be well cleaned from impuri- 
ties, and thoroughly dried ; for it is ob- 
ſervable, that ſuch corn ſucceeds beft, . 
In many parts of Africa, they preſerye 
corn in deep pits, made in dry ſandy 
ound, or even the ſolid rock: on the 
oor of theſe they lay a bed of ftraw, then 
a ſtratum of corn; after that another 
bed of ftraw, and then another of corn 3 
and in this manner they proceed till the. 
whole is filled up, taking care to place 4 
layer of ſtraw between the corn and the 
ſides of the pit. 8 
GRANATE, or GARNET, granatus, in 
natural hiſtory, See Gak NET. 
GRAND, a term borrowed from the french, 
of the ſame import with great. 


0 
* 


GRAND Ass 18 f, in law, a writ to deter- 


mine the right of property in a real action. 


GRAND.CAPE, or CaBE MAGNUM, See 


CAPE. 


GRAND DAYS, are thoſe days in the ſeve⸗ 


ral terms, which are ſolemnly kept in 
the inns of court and chancery, vis. 
> anon aſcenſion-day, St. John 
e Baptiſt, and All-faints-day, 
GRAND DISTRESS, a writ that lies in two 
caſes, either when a tenant or defendant 
is attached, and does not appear: or 
where he has ap 
makes default, in which caſe this proceſs 
lies inſtead of a petit cape z ahd thereby 
all the goods and chattels of the defend- 
ant may be diſtrained within the county. 
See the article DisTRESS. 
GRAND JURY, is the jury who find billy 


of indiAtment before Ne of peace and 


gaol-delivery, or of oyer and terminer, 
Sc. againſt any offenders that may be 
tried for the fad. | 

GRANDE, a branch of the river Niger, 
in Africa, which diſcharges itſelf into 
the Atlantic ocean, in 155 weſt long. and 
11% north lat, | 


GRANDE, is alſo a river of Braſil, in the 


province of Del Rey, in ſouth America, 


which diſcharges itſelf ihto the Atlantic 


red, if he afterwards ' ' 


ocean, in 5 10 weſt long. and 320 ſouth lat. 


GRANDEE, a deſignation given to a 

nobleman of Spain or Portugal. 
The grandees are ſuffered to be covered 
before the king, who treats them like 
9 E 2 | princes, - 
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princes, ſtiling them Illuſtrious, in his 


ſetters; and in ſpeaking to them, or of 
them, they are ſtyled Eminences. 


' GRANDENTZ, or GrRauDenTz, a city 
of Poland, erg miles ſouth of 
ongit. 295, and north 


"Dantzick: eaſt 
lat. 53® 30“. | 
GRANDPRE, a town of Champaign, in 
France, thirty miles eaſt of Rheims: 
"eaſt long. 4* 56', and north lat. 49 18/, 
GRANGE, a houſe or farm, not only fur- 
_ niſhed with neceſſary places for all map- 
ner of huſbandry, as ſtables for horſes, 
Halls for . cattle, &c, but where there are 
' 8 and barns for corn, hay-lofts, 
Dc. And by the grant of a grange, 
fuch places will paſs, without being 
particularly mentioned. Ee | 
GRANICUS, a little river near the Hel- 


leſpont, in the leſſer Aſia, where Alex- 


ander fought the firſt battle with the forces 
_ of Darius. v.. | . 
GRANIFEROUS pops, among herbaliſts, 
thoſe that bear ſmall ſeeds like grain, 


GRANITE, grazita, in natural hiſtory, 


a diſtinct getus of ſtones, compoled of ſe- 
parate and very large concretions rudely 
compacted together, of great hardneſs, 
giving fire with ſteel, not fermenting with 


acids, and ſlowly and imperfectly calcin- 


able in a great fire. 5 
Of this genus there are three ſpecies : 
3. The hard white granite, with black 
ſpots, commonly called moor ſtone : this 
is a very valuable kind, conſiſting of a 
beautiful congeries of very varioufly 
conſtruded and differently coloured par- 
ticles, not diffuſed among, or running 

into one another but each pure and di- 
ſtinct, though firmly adhering to which- 


ever of the others it comes in contact with, 


and forming a very firm maſs: it is much 
"uſed in London for the ſteps of public 
buildings, and on other occaſions where 
great ſtrength and hardneſs are required, 


2. The bard red granite, variegated with 


black and white, and common in Egypt 


4 


and Arabia. 3. The pale whitiſh gra- 


nite, variegated with black and yellow. 


This is ſomgtimes found in ſtrata, but 
more frequeutly in looſe nodules, and is 
uſed for paving the freets. 
GRANIVOROUS, an appellation given to 
animals which feed on corn or ſeeds. 
Theſe are principally of the bird - kind. 
GRANT, in law, a conveyance in writing 
of ſuch things as cannot paſs or be con- 
veyed by word only; ſuch are rents, re- 
; verſions, ſervices, adyowlons in groſs, 
+ lithes, Sc, 4 


| The perſpn making ſuch a conveyance is 


d the grantor, and he to whom the 


gtant is made, the grantee. 


A grant has uſually the words give and 


grant, &c. which in a deed of what lies 


an grant, will amount either to a gift, 
grant, feoffment, or releaſe, &c, and ac. 


- cordingly may be pleaded: though to 


every good grant i is requiſite that there 


- be a grantor, or perſon able to give; a 


grantee, capable of the thing granted ; 
lomething granted, as grantable; that it 
be done in the manner the law requires; 


and that there be an agreement to, and an 


acceptance of the grant by him to whom 
. made, Ec. * by : 


When perſons non ſane memoriæ make 
grants, they may be good as to them- 
ſelves, though voidable by their heirs, 
Sc. and notwithſtanding infants and 


- fame, coverts are prohibited by law to be 
'grantors, yet they may be grantees ; 


however, an infant, when at his full age, 
may diſagree to his grant, and the huſ- 
band to that made to his wife, All grants 
are expounded according to the ſubſtance 
of the deed in a reaſonable ſenſe, and 
agreeable to the intent of the parties, In 
caſe a perſon grants a rent-charge out of 
land, and he has then nothing in the fame, 
admitting he afterwards purchaſes the 
land, nevertheleſs the grant is void, And 
the law does not allow of grants of titles 
only, or imperfect intereft, or of things 
that are merely future, Likewiſe grants 
may he void on account of uncertainty, 


- impoſſibility, being againſt the law, Cc. 
GRANT of the king is good for himſelf and 


his ſucceſſors, though they are not named 
therein : but the king may not grant 
away an eſtate-tail in the crown. 

A grant tending to a monopoly cannot 
be made by the king, to the detriment of 
the intereſt and liberty of the ſubject; 
neither can the king make a#grant non 
obſtante any ſtatute, made or to be made; 
for if he does, any ſubſequent ſtatute pro- 
hibiting what is granted will be a revoca- 
tion of the grant: yet there may be a non 


obſtante to a former grant made by the 
king, where he has been deceived in ſuch 


grant, as where it contains more than 
what was intended to be rome or there 
is any deceit in the conſideration, &c, by 


which the firſt grant becomes void. 

GRANTHAM, a borough-town of Lin- 

colnſhire, twenty- two miles ſouth of Lin- 

coln. 

It ſends two members to parliament. 

GRANVILLE, a port - town of 3 
, * 
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. 
ay, from whence the noble family of Car- 
teret take the title of earl. | 
GRANULATED, ſomething that has un- 
dergone granulation. See the next article, 
GRANULATION, according to Cramer, 
is the reducing metals to ſmall particles, 
in order to promote their fuſion and mix- 
ture with other bodies. ; | 
This is more coarſely done in the wet 
way, by means of running them into 
water through à new broom; or rolling 
them about in a hollow cylinder contrived 
on purpoſe : but the nicer and finer js the 
dry method, by means of a wogden box 
chalked within. Lead is very nicely gra- 
nulated this way, and is to be done in 
the following manner. — 
Put a quantity of lead into an iron-ladle, 


— 


and melt it ſlowly over a 22 fire; ſo 


ſoon as it is perfectly liquid, pour it into 
a round wooden box, with a wooden co- 
yer nicely fitted to it ; and let both that 
and the cavity of the box be well rubbed 
over with chalk : ſhut the box immedi- 
ately when the melted lead is in, and 


\ J 
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- when ripe, is of an hot and moift naturs, 

very fatrening, refreſhing an inflamed 
Rver, p ovoking urine, and good forthe 


ſhake it violently, ſo that the metal with- 


in may be agitated forcibly agataft all 
x, Continue this agita- 


parts of the | | 
tion till the metal is cold, and on open- 
ing the box; you may find the greateſt 
part of it finely granulated, or commi- 
nuted into very ſmall porous grains, Let 
the chalk that adheres to theſe grains be 
rubbed off, and then fift them, to make 
them of an equal ſize. 
Lead, tin, and braſs are the moſt proper 
metals for this proceſs, ſince theſe, when 
ready to melt, arealwaysextremely brittle, 
ſomewhat like wetted ſand. his ſort 
of granulation, therefore, cannot be ob- 
tained from ſuch metals as are the more 
tenacious the nearer they come to fuſion, 
as gold, filver, &c, for which reaſon 
thele can only be granulated the other 
and coarſer way, by means of water, 
GRANULOSE RooTs, thoſe compoſed of 
{mall knobs, like grains of corn. 
GRAPE, the fruit of the vine, witis, See 
the article VINE, 4 
Thoſe kind of grapes which are thin- 
kkinned, grow ſooner ripe than others, 
and will thrive in a temperate climate, 
where the others will not. If it happen 
that grapes are ſtruck with hail at the 
time that they are large and near ripen- 
ing, they never become ripe at all, but 
harden, and ſo remain, See WINE. 
The beſt ſort of grapes are the white and 
weet grapes with a tender ſkin, and with- 


out ſtones, It is ſaid, that this fruit, 
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ſtomach ; yet being windy, they diſturb 
the entrails, ſo that they are beſt eaten be- 


fore meals, or elſe with pomegranate 
and other ſharp fruit: but if bor A few 


days they 'are hung. up, they will loſe 


their windineſs and become better. See 


the article RaisINs. « 
The juice of the agreſtæ, or * wild 
grapes, is the omphacinum of the an- 


tients, as their oleum omphacinum was 


the expreſſed oil from the unripe olives. 


They uſed to expoſe the grapes to the | 


ſun for ſome days, and then preſs out 
their juice into large vats: and in the 
time of Dioſcorides, they uſed to let it 
ſtand open in them, expoſed to the ſun, 
till moſt of the humidity was exhaled, 
and the remainder inſpiſſated into a rob, a 
form much uſed among the antients. 
This is reckoned a ax My but has ng 


place in our preſent pharmacy, 0 
GRAPHOME TER, a mathematical in- 
ſtrument, otherwiſe called a ſemi- circle, 


the uſe of which is to obſerve any angle, 
whoſe vertex is at the center of the inſſru · 
ment in any plane (though it is moſt com- 
monly horizontal, or nearly fo) and 

find how many degrees it-contains. 


The graphometer is a graduated ſemi- 


circle A BC, made of wood, braſs, or 
the like, and fo fixed on a fulcrum G H, 


by means of a braſs- ball and ſocket, 


that it eaſily turns about, and retains any 
ſituation. It has two fights fixed on its 


diameter AC, and at the center there is 
commonly a magnetical needle and com- 


paſs in a box. There is likewiſe a move- 
able ruler, or index E D, with two ſights 
P, P; which turns round the center, and 
retains any ſituation given it. See plate 
CXVIII. fig. 2. n“ 1. and 2. 

To meaſure by this inſtrument any angle 
ACB (ibid. n* 3.) in any plane, and 
comprehended between the right lines 


A and B, to the place of ftatien C. Let 
the graphometer be placed at C, ſup- 
ported by its fulcrum; and let the im- 


- moveable fights on the diameter of the 


inſtrument D E, be directed towards the 
point A; and likewiſe while the in- 
ſtrument remains immoveable, let the 
fights of the ruler FG, which is move- 


able about the center C, be directed 


to the point B. Now it is evident, that 
the moveable ruler cuts off an arch D H, 


which is the meaſure of the angle A C W 4 
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: ſought. Moreover, by the ſame method, 


the inclination of DE, or of F G, may 


be obſerved with the meridian line, which 
is pointed, out by the magnetic needle in- 


cloſed in the box, and moveable about 


* 


the center of the inſtrument. | | 


RAPTOLITHUS, in natural hiſtory, a 


name given by Linnzus to a kind of 
ſtone, reſembling a geographical map, 
found in Scandinavia. 


GRAPNELS, a ſort of anchors with four 


flooks, ſerving for boats to ride by. 


There is alſo a kind called fire and chain- 


quacking-graſs, Sc. 


rapnels, made with four barbed claws 
inſtead of flooks, and uſed to catch hold 


of the enemies rigging, or any other part, 


in order for boarding them. See plate 
CXXI. fig. 1. ; 


RASS, gramen, in botany, &c. a name 
given to ſeveral diſtin plants, as the 


agroſtis or couch-graſs, the briza or 
Under the term 

raſs are alſo comprehended all manner of 
— plants ſerving for the food of 
cattle, as clover, rye- graſs, &c. 


The beſt ſeaſon for ſowing graſs-ſeed is 


_ the latter end of Rag and the begin- 
t 


\ be ſown in moiſt weather, or when there 


ning of September, that the graſs may be 


well rooted before the froſt ſets in, which - 


is apt to turn the plants out of the ground 
when not well rooted. This ſeed ſhould 


ie a proſpect of ſhowers; but where this 


cannot be performed in autumn, the ſeeds 
may be ſown in the ſpring, about the lat- 


ter end of March, if the ſeaſon proves fa- 
vourable. 
Some people mix clover and rye - graſs ſeeds 
together, allowing ten pounds of clover 
and one buſhel of rye · graſs to an acre; 
but this is only to be done where the land 
is deſigned to remain but three or four 
ears in paſture, becauſe neither of theſe 
Linds are of Jong duration; ſo that where 


the land is deſigned to be laid down for 


many years, it will be proper to ſow with 
the graſs-ſeeds ſome white trefoil, or 
dutch clover, which is an abiding plant, 
and. ſpreads cloſe to the ſurface of the 
ound, ſending forth roots at every 
Joint, and makes the cloſeſt ſward of any, 
and is the ſweeteſt food for cattle : fix or 
eight pounds of this ſeed ſhould always 
be ſown upon each acre, 
The land on which graſs-ſeed is intended 
to be ſown, ſhould be well plowed, and 
cleared from the roots of noxious weeds, 


ſuch as couch-graſs, fern, ruſhes, heath, 
orſe, broom, reſt harrow, c. which if 


ſt in the ground, will ſoon get the better 
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of the graſs, and over · run the land. There. 
fore, where any of theſe weeds abound, jt 


will be a good method to plow up the ſure 


face in April, and let ĩt lie ſometimet 
then lay it in ſmall heaps, and burn it: the 
aſhes ſo 8 will be a good manure 
for it. But where couch · graſs, fern, or 
reſt-harrow grow thick, and their roots run 
far under ground, the land ſhould be plow- 
ed two or three times pretty deep in dry- 
weather, and the roots carefully harrowed 


o dry; 


off after each plowing, which is the moſt 


certain method of deſtroy ing them. 

Before the ſeed is ſown, the ſurface of the 
ground ſhould be made level and fine, 
otherwiſe the ſeed will be buried un- 
equally, The quantity of graſs-ſeed for 
an acre of land is uſually three buſhels, if 
the ſeed be clean; otherwiſe a much 
greater quantity muſt be allowed : when 
the ſeed 18-ſown it muſt be gently harrow- 
ed in, and the ground rolled with a 
wooden roller, which will make the ſur- 


face even, and prevent the ſeeds being 


blown in patches. If, when the ora(s 
comes up, there ſhould be any bare {pots 
where the ſeed has not grown, they may 
be ſown again, and the ground rolled, 
which will fix the ſeeds, and the firſt kind- 


ly ſhowers will bring up the graſs. 


If any thiſtles, ragwort, or ſuch other 
troubleſome weeds in the following ſpring 
come up among the graſs, they ſhould be 


carefully cut up with a ſpaddle before 


they grow too large ; and this ſhould be 
repeated two or three times in the ſum- 
mer, which will effectually deſtroy them. 


As to graſs-plats and green walks, they 


are made, for the moſt part, not by ſow- 
ing graſs-ſeed, but by laying turfs : and 
indeed the turfs from a fine common or 
down, are much preferable to ſown grals : 
but if walks or plats are to be made by 


ſowing, the beſt way is to procure the 


ſeed from thoſe paſtures where the gras 


is naturally fine and clear, or elſe the 


trouble of keeping it from fpiry or benty 
graſs will be very great, and it will ſcarce 
ever look handſome. 

In order to ſow. graſs-walks, the ground 


muſt be firſt dug ; and when it has been 


firſt dreſſed and laid even, it muſt be very 
carefully raked over, and all the clods 


and ſtones taken off and then covered 


over an inch thick with good mould. 
This being done, the ſeed 1s to be ſown 
pretty thick, that it may come up cloſe 
and ſhort z it muſt then be raked over 
apain, to cover the ſeed, that if the wea- 


ther ſhould happen to be windy it 2 


: 


— 


/ 
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not be blown away. It ought alſo to be 


obſerved, that where graſs is ſown in 
gardens, either for lawns or walks, there 
ſhould always be a good quantity of the 
white trefoil or dutch clover ſown with 
it; for this will make a fine turf much 
ſooner than any other ſown graſs, and 
will continue à better verdure than any 
other of the graſs- tribe. 

In order to keep graſs plats or walks 


handſome, and in good order, you may 


ſow in autumn freſh ſeed over any places 
that are not well filled, or where the 


grals is dead : but nothing improves graſs 
ſo much, as mowing and conſtant roll- 


ing. | IE? 
Wien turf is laid in gardens, it is a ge- 
neral practice to cover the ſurface of the 
ground under the turf, either with ſand 
or very poor earth: the deſign of this is, 
to keep the graſs fine, by preventing its 
growing too rank. This is proper enough 
For very rich ground, but it is not ſo 
for ſuch land as is but middling, or poor; 


for when this is practiſed in ſuch places, 


the graſs will ſoon wear out and decay in 
patches. | "= 

When turf is taken from a common or 
down, ſuch ought to be choſen as is free 
from weeds : and when it is deſigned to 
remain for years without renewing, a 
dreſſing ſhould be Jaid upon it every other 


year, either of very rotten dung, aſhes, 


or where it can be eaſily procured, very 
rotten tan; but theſe dreſſings ſhould be 
laid on early in the winter, that the rain 
may waſh them into the ground, other- 
wiſe they will occaſion the graſs to burn, 
when the warmth of the ſummer begins, 
| Where graſs is ſo dreſſed, and kept well 
rolled and mowed, it may be kept ver 


beautiful for many years; but where it 


18 not dreſſed, or fed with ſheep, it will 


rarely continue handſome more than eight 
or ten years. | 


GRASSHOPPER, in zoology, a ſpecies 
ok gryllus, frequent in paltures, See the 
article GRYLLUS, ; 
Theſe inſets ſometimes infeſt particular 
places in prodigious ſwarms, and eat up 
the whole fruits of the earth, like the 
5 Fre locuſts. See Locus. 
tory of the province of Honduras, in 
3 : welt long. 84, north latitude 
300. | . 
ERATINGS, in a ſhip, a kind of lettice- 
work formed of ledges and battins, the 
ſquare holes of which being three or four 


inches wide, are for the current footing 


ATIAS A bios, a cape or promon- 
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of men over hatch- ways, to give air be- 
low, and vent for the ſmoke in an en- 


G R A 


gagement. 


GRATIOLA, HKEDGE-HYSSOP, in bota- 


- 


ny, a Fan of the diandria-mon 
claſs of plants, the flower of which is 


monopetalous and ringent; its tube is 


longer than the cup, and of an angular 
figure, and the limb is ſmall, and divid- 
ed into four parts: the fruit is an oval 
pointed capſule, compoſed of two valves, 


and containing two cells; in which are 
Some 


included numerous ſmall ſeeds. 
erroneouſly confound it with the digitalis, 
or fox-glove, See DIGI TALIS. 5 
It is good in dropſies, jaundices, and 
other chronic complaints, taken in infu- 
ſion; and though a rough and violent 
medicine, operating both by vomit and 
ſtool, is reckoned a very powerful one. 


GRATIOSA, one of the Azores-iſlands : 


weſt long. 299, and north lat, 390. 


GRATZ, a city of Germany, and capital 


of the dutchy of Stiria, ſixty-five miles 


. 


ſouth of Vienna: eaſt long. 15 55", and 


north lat. 47 20". 


GRAVE, in inuſic, is applied to a ſound, 


GRAVE ACCENT, in grammar, 


ACCENT. 


which is of a low or deep tune. See 
the article TUNE, | 


The thicker the cord or ſtring, the more 


grave is the note or tone; and the ſmaller, 


the more acute, The gravity of ſounds 
depends on the ſlowneſs of the vibratory 


motions of the chord; and their acute- 


neſs, on its quick vibrations. 


Grave, in the italian muſic, denotes a 


very grave and flow motion, ſomewhat 


faſter than adagio, and flower than lar- 
80. 


* 


that the voice is to be lowered : its 
mark ſtands thus. See the article 


GRAVE alſo denotes a tomb, or ſepulchre, 
wherein the dead are buried. 


GRAVE, in geography, a ſtrong city of the 
Netherlands, in the province of dutch 


e | 
GRAW PO, in medicine, a heavineſs and 


Brabant, eight miles ſouth of Nimeguen: 
eaſt longitude 5 45", and north latitude 


% 


pain in the head, which always accom» 
panies a catarrh, See CATARRH, 

This word, ſtrialy ſpeaking, fignifies a 
catarrbal affection, in which there is no 
aQual excretion of a ſerous matter, but 


only a congeſtion of it, with ſtagnation,  - 


It is frequently. underftood in the ſame 
ſenſe with coryza. See CORYZA, 


The ſigus of a gravedo are a dizzineſs and 


heavi- 
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 heavineſs of the head, attended with tenſive 
and preſſing pains, which ſometimes be- 
comes violently pungent and as it were 
burning, a remarkable turgeſcence of the 
veſſels, thirſt, and a dryneſs of the mouth, 
aud unſound fleep ; and finally the breaſt 
is drawn into conſent, and is afflidted 
with a tenſive and oppreſſive pan. 
The gravedo is a. ſpecies or rather ſymp- 
tom of the head. ach, and conſequently 
is removed by the ſame means uſed againſt 
it. See the article HEA D-Ach. N 
GRAVEL, in natural hiſtory and gar- 
dening, a congeries of pebbles, which, 


mixed with a ſtiff loam, makes laſting 


. and elegant gravel-walks ; an ornament 
peculiar to our gardens, and which gives 
them the advantage over thoſe-of other 
There are many different opinions about 
the choice of gravel ; ſome are for hav- 
ing it as. white as poſſible, and in order 
' to make the walks more fo, cauſe them 
to be rolled with ftore-rollers, which are 
often hewn by tlie maſons ſo as to add a 
whiteneſs to the walks; but this renders 
them troubleſome to the eyes by their re- 
flecting too ſtrongly the rays of light; 
this therefore ſhould be avoided, and ſuch 
as will lie ſmooth, and refiect the 

aft, ſhould be preferred. Again, ſome 
ſcreen the gravel too fine, but this is an 
error; for if it be caſt into a round heap, 


and the great ſtones only are raked off, 


it will be the better. There are many 
kinds of gravel: which do not bind, and 


by this means cauſe a continual trouble of 


rolling, to little or no purpoſe: as for 
ſuch, if the gravel be looſe or ſandy, you 
mould take one load of ſtrong loam and 
tro of gravel, and ſo caſt them well to- 


gether. . 

The month of March is the propereſt 
time for laying gravel; for it is not pru- 
dent to do it ſooner, or to lay walks in 
any of the winter-months before that 
time, In making theſe walks, great re- 
gard muſt be had to the level of the 
ground, ſo as to lay the walks with eaſy 
deſcents toward the low, parts of the 
ground, that the wet 3 eaſily drain- 
ed off: but when the ground is level, it 
will de 
the ſides of the walk, and at convenient 
diſtances, to let off the wet; and when 
the ground is naturally dry, the drains 
from the ſink · ſtones may be contrived ſo 
- as to convey. the water into ſeſſpools, 
from which the water will ſoak away 


in a ſhort time: but in wet lands there 
mould be under-ground drains, to con- 
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Ie have ſinł · ſtones laid by 
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EY | 
GRA 
- vey. the. Water off, either into pong 
ditches, or the neareſt can 
| daa Its +, place proper to re. 
me are apt to lay gravel-walks 
round; but this is an oY becauſe they 
are nos ſo good to walk upon; and be- 
ſides, it makes them look narrow; one 
inch is enough in a crown. of five ſeet: 
and it will be ſufficient, if a walk be ter 
| feet wide, that it lies two inches hi her 
in the middle than it does on each fide : 
if fifteen feet, three inches; if twenty 
feet, four inches; and ſo in proportion, 
For the depth of gravel-walks, fix or 
ES may do well enough; and 
_ a Toot in thickneſs will be ſufficient for 
any 3 but then there ſhould always be a 
depth of rubbiſh laid under the gravel 
eſpecially if the ground be wet. ; 
Some turn up gravel-walks into ridges in 
December, in order to kill the weeds: 
but this is very wrong, ſince it never an- 
ſwers the end, and therefore if cop ſtant. 
ly rolling them after rain and froſt will 
not effectually kill the weeds and moſs, 
ou ſhould turn the walks in March, and 
ay them down at the ſame time. 
In order to deſtroy worms that ſpoil 
the beauty of gravel or graſs-walks, ſome 
recommend' the watering them by water 
made very bitter by walnut-tree leaves 
being ſteeped in its but if in the firſt 
laying, of the walks there be a good bed 
lime-rubbiſh laid in the bottom, it will 
be the moſt effectual method io keep out 
the worms, for they do not care to har- 
bour near lime, 


GRAVEL, in medicine; a terrible diſtemper 


ariſing from a gritty. matter concreting 
into ſmall ftones in the bladder. See the 
article STONE, y 


GRAVELIN, a port-town of the french 
Netherlands, twelves miles ſouth-weſt of 


Dunkirk. Net 

GRAVELLING, a misfortune that hap- 
s to a horſe by travelling, occaſioned 
by gravel-ſtones getting between the hoof 
and the ſhoe, which ſettling at the quick, 
there feſter and fret, It is cured by 
taking off the ſhoe, picking out all the 
- gravel, and afterwards waſhing and 
cleanſing: the part affected; which done, 
ſheep's: tallow and bay-ſalt melted to- 
gether, are to be poured hot upon it, and 
the ſhoe ſet on again; and at two of 

three dreſſings it will be healed. 
GRAVELLY LaND, or ſoil, that abound- 
ing with gravel and ſand, which eabiy 
admits of heat and moiſture 3 and the 
more ſtony they art, the more barren 


they prove. The 


« 


* 


"s \ is rye, white- oats,. brank- turneps, Cc. 
wm 'The natural produce in weeds, is quick- 
graſs, ſorrel, broom, furze, brakes, heath, 
+] Sc. The beſt, manure is marl, or any 
Y fort of clay that will diſſolve with the 
- froſt, cow-dung, chalk, mud, and half- 
M rotten ſtraw from dunghills. : 
1 GRAVENEC, a town of Swabia, in Ger- 
* many, thirty miles weſt of Ulm. 
on GRAVER, in the art of engraving, a tool 
= by which all the lines, ſcratches, and 
7 ſhades are cut in copper, Se. ; 
5 Grayers are of three forts, round - pointed, 
x ſquare · pointed, and Jozenge. The round 
* are the beſt for ſcratching withal; the 
1 ſquare. pointed are for cutting the largeſt 


\ ſtrokes z and the lozenge-pointed ones 
Y for the moſt fine and delicate ſtrokes: 
but a graver of a middle form, between 


the ſtrokes or hate 
life and vigour. 
The manner of maki 
follows: provide ſome croſs · bow ſteel, and 


es appear with more 


rods, and, ſoftened, and then, with a 
good file, ſhape' them as you pleaſe, 
This being done, heat them red-hot, and 


this obſerve, -that if you turn yaur hand 


the ſoap, the graver will be crooked. If 
the graver prove too hard, lay the end of 
it upon red-hot charcoal, till it begin to 


dallow (or, as ſome ſay, in water) and 
it will royghen it, Then having ſhar- 
pened the graver upon an oil ſtone; ſtrike 
the point of it into a piece of hard box- 
wabd, to take off the roughneſs about the 
points which was cauſed by whetting it 
upon the ſtone. In the laſt place, touch 
the edge of the graver with a file; if it 


but if it will not touch it, it is fit for the 


it is a ſign that it is tempered too hard; 


__ whetting, come to be well conditioned. 
GRAVESEND, . a port-town of Kent, ſi- 
tuated on the ſouthern ſhore of the river 
8 names, twenty miles eaſt of London. 
GRAVINA, a city and biſhop's ſee of the 
kingdom of Naples, twenty-ſeven miles 


north lat. 410 


GRAVING, or. ENGRAVING, .See the 
; wtcle ENGRAVING, © VWs, 5 


or. . 


the gravers is as' 


never ſo little awry in Cipping them into 


_ The beſt produce, of theſe lands in corn, GRavin,, in the ſea-language; is bring- 


the ſquare and age pointed, will make 


procure it to be beaten out into ſmall . 


then immediately dip them in ſoap, which 
will render them very hard, In doing 


g'ow: yellowiſh, and aftewards dip it in 


cuts, it is too ſoft, and will not wok; 
work, If the point of the graver breaks, 


but jt will frequently, after a little uſe by 


ſoufh. weſſ of Barxi: caſt long. 17%, and 


x 


* « : 


ing a ſhip a-ground, and then burning 


off with fürze, reed, or broom, all the 


4 filth and foulneſs thet ticks to her bot- 
tom without board, in order to pay her 
A-Dew. - AT BE 
GRAVITATION, in phyſiology, a ſpe- 

cies of attraction, or the tendency of one 
body towards another, in conſequence of 
its gravity, - See the article ATTRAC- 
TION and GRAVITY. _ _ ; 
PERO CAFALATION: This indeed is ſo 
difficult to be accounted for, that Sir Iſaac 
Newton himſelf is cautious how he does it, 
At the cloſe of his Principia he tells us, 
chat he has not hitherto aſſigned the cauſe 
of gravity, which is a power, however, 
that proceeds from a cauſe reaching even 
to the centers of the ſun and planets, with- 
out Joſing its virtue, and that acts, not 
according to the particles of the ſurface, 


like a mechanical cauſe, but according to 


bY 


immenſe diſtances, an ays decreaſ- 


he further ſays, is compoſed of their 
gravity towards all its particles; and in 
going from the ſun, decreaſes, exactly 
in a duplicate proportion of the di- 
ſtance to the orbit of ſaturn ; and even, 
the fartheſt aphelia of the comets, if 
thoſe aphelia are at reſt, But the rea- 


ſon of theſe properties of gravity, I could 


never hitherto, ſays Sir Iſaac, deduce 
from phenomena ; and am unwilling 
to frame hypotheſes about them: for 
whatever is not deduced from phæno- 
mena, ought to be called an hypothe- 
ſes z and nao ſort of hypotheſes are allows 


able in experimental philoſophy, where- 


in propoſitions are deduced from phæno- 
mena, and made general by induction. 


Thus the impenetrability, the mobility, 


the momentum of bodies, the laws of mo- 

tion and gravity, were diſcovered; and 

it is nougy that gravity has a real exiſt- 
ence, an 

we have delivered, and that it ſuffices to 

produce all the motions of the celeſtial 
bodies, and of our ſea, See the articles 

PLANET, MooN, Ec. | a 


Laws of GRAVITATION are as follows: 


1. It is common to all bodies, and mu- 
tual between them, 2. It is proportional 
to the quantity of matter in bodies, 3. 
It is exerted every way from the center 
of the attracting bodies in right-lined di- 


rectious. 4. It decreaſes as the ſquares | 


gF ; of 


vantity of ſolid matter in bodies; 
its action being every may extended to 
, and alw 


acts according to ſuch laws as 


ing in a duplicate proportion of them. 
The gravity of bodies towards the fon, 


ww. / 


as 
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| of the diſtances increaſe ; thus, if a bo- 
dy at A (plate CXVIII. fig. 3.) on the 
earth's ſurface, diſtant one ſemidia- 
meter from the center C, weighs 46.00 
pounds, it will, at the diſtance of 2, 3, 
4, 5» 6, ſemidiameters, weigh g. oo, 4-90, 
2-25, 1-455 1.00 pounds, which num- 
bers decreaſe as the ſquares of the di- 
ances increaſe. The truth of this pro- 

| poſition is not to be had from experi- 
Tents ; the utmoſt diſtance we convey 
bodies io, from the ſurface of the earth, 
bearing no proportion to their diſtance 
from its center, but is ſufficiently clear 
from the motions obſerved by the heaven- 
ly bodies. See the articles CENTRAL 
FORCES, COPERNICAN SYSTEM, Se. 
Hence we learn, that all bodies have 
avity, or are heavy, and that there is no 
duch thing as abſolute levity in nature: 
and by the ſecond law, the gravitation of 
all bodies is proportional to the quanti- 
A matter they contain : and hence, 
ce bodies of equal bulk are found to 
have unequal quantities of matter, it 


evidently follows, that a vacuum, or ſo- 


lid, void of matter, muſt neceſſarily exiſt, 
and that an abſolute plenum is a doctrine 
unphiloſophical, and equally falſe' and 
abſurd. dee the articles VACUUM and 
DENSITY. | | 
Alſo from the third law it follows, that 
all bodies deſcending freely by their 
gravity tend towards the earth in right 
ines perpendicular to its ſurface, and 
with equal velocities, abating for the 
reſiſtance of the air; as is evident from 
- the ſecond law above. See the article 
DEsCENT, | 
Again, ſince the gravitation is always as 
the quantity of matter, and inverſely as 
the ſquere of the diſtance it follows that 
were the internal parts of the earth a per- 
fect void, or hollow- concavity, a body 
placed any where therein, would be ab- 
2 light, or void of gravity: but 
ſuppoſing the earth a ſolid body thiough- 
out, the gravitation from the ſurface to 
the center will decreaſe with the diſtance, 
or it will be direfAly proportional to the 
diftance from the center. 
Gravitation being found by many expe- 
riments and obſervations to affect all the 
matter of bodies equally, we have hence 
more reaſon, ſays Mr, Maclavrin, ' to 
conclude its univerſality, fince it appears 
to be a power that acts not only at the 
Turfaces of bodies, and on ſuch bodies 


as are removed at a diſtance from them, 
4 5 „„ n V «35 eh 6% ! F 7 
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but to penetrate into their fubſtances, an 
into that of all other bodies, even to 23 


centers, to affect their internal parts with - 


the ſame force as the external, to be ob- 
ſtructed in its action by no intervenin 


body or obſtacle, and td admit of no kind 


of variation in the ſame matter, but 
from its different diſtaijces only from that 
to which it gravitates. (2 
This action of gravity: on bodies ariſeg 
from its action on their parts, and is the 
aggregate of theſe actions; ſo the gravi- 
tation of bodies muſt ariſe from the gra- 
vity of all their particles towards each 
other. The weight of a body towards 
the earth, ariſes from the gravity of the 
parts of that body ; the gravity of a moun- 
- tain towards the earth, ariſes from the 


gravitation of all the parts of the moun- 


tain towards it; the gravitation cf the 
northern hemiſphere towards the ſouthern, 
ariſes from the gravitation of all its parts 
towards it; and if we ſuppoſe the earth 


divided into two unequal ſegments, the 


; 3 of the greater towards the 
eſſer, ariſes from the gravitation of all 
the parts of the greater towards the I-ſſer, 
In the ſame manner the gravity of the 


whole earth, one particle being excepted, | 


toward that particle muſt ariſe from the 
quantity of gravitation of all the other 
particles of the earth towards that particle, 
Every particle, therefore, of the earth 
gravitates towards every other particle; 
and for the ſame reaſon every particle in 
the ſolar ſyſtem gravitates towards every 
other particle in it, y 
Center of GRAYITATION., See CENTER, 
Line of GRAVITATION, See LINE. 
Plane of GRAVITATION. See PLANE, 
GRAVITY, in phyſiology, the natural 
tendency of bodies towards a center, Sce 
the article GRAVITATION. 
From the two following obſervations we 
not only learn that gravity is univerſal 
and inſeparable from all matter; but 
that it is an active principle, and the moſt 
general for conſerving and recruiting 
motion. ; 
Gravity, ſays Dr. Deſaguliers, may be 
looked upon as a property of matter, 
which, though not efſential is yet um- 
verſa], and in one ſenſe inſeparable from 
it; that is, all parcels of matter, how- 
ever modified, or all bodies, have 4 
gravitation or attraction towards one 
another, as well in reſpe& of the hea- 
venly as of the 3 . 
of hea ies towar | 
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penter of the earth, being owing to the 


= fame cauſe that makes the un and planets 
. tend towards one another. 1 


The vis inertiæ, ſays Sir Tſaac Newton, 
is a paſſive principle by which moſt bo- 


dies perſiſt in their motion or reſt, re- 


ceive motion in proportion to the force 


impreſſing it; and reſiſt as much as : 


they are reſiſted. By this principle alone 
there never could have been any motion 
in the world j, ſome other principal was 
neceſſary for putting bodies into motion; 


for; from the various compoſitions of two 


motions, it is certain that there is not al- 
ways the ſame quantity of motion in the 
world, But by reaſon of the tenacity of 


fluids, the attrition of their parts, and 


the weakneſs of elaſticity in ſolids, mo- 
tion is much more apt to be loſt than 
got, and is always upon the decay. There 
js therefore a neceſſity of conſerving and 
recruiting it, by active principles; and 
ſuch is the cauſe of gravity,” by which the 


* planets and comets keep their motion in 


their orbs, and bodies acquire great mo- 
tion in falling, &. ” * | 
The ſame philoſopher obſerves; that bo- 
dies immerſed in fluids have two kinds 
of gravity, the one abſolute, and the 
other relative. 8 15 
Abſolute gravity is the whole force where 
with a body tends downwards ; for the 
laws of which, ſee ACCELERATION, 
DgscENT, and GRAVITATION. 

Relative gravity is the excels of gravity 


whereby a. body tends downwards more 


than the fluid which ſurrounds it. 
By the former kind of | theſe gravities, 
fays the laſt-mentioned philoſopher, the 


parts of fluids and of all bodies gravi- 


tate in their proper places, and by their 
joint weights compoſe the weight of the 
whole. For every whole has weight, 


as is evident in _ filled with liquids | 
| and the weight of the whole being equal 


to the weight of all the parts, mult of 
neceſſity be compoſed of tbem. But 
bodies, by the latter kind of gravity, do 


not gravitate in their owh places z that 


is, do pot, when compared with one 
another, pregravitate ; but mutually bin- 


dering each othets endeavour to deſcend, | 


Fe remain in their places as if they 


no weight. : Bodies in the air, which - 
do not pregravitate, ate thought by the 


vulgar not to be heavy, but thoſe which 
regravitate they judge to be heavy, fo 
ar as the air does not ſupport them; ſo 
that the weight of bodies among the 
Wigar is only the exceſs of their real 


E 
„„ {ul | 
weight above that of the air. And there- 

fore they call thoſe things light, which, 


— 
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being leſs heavy than the air, and yield- 


ing to its greater (gravity, mount up- 


wards. But theſe bodies are only con- 


paratively light, not really ſo ! for theß 


will deſcend in vacuo. Thus bodies, 
which by reaſon of their greater or leſs 
.gravity deſcend or aſcend in water, are 


but comparatively and apparently heavy 
or light, and their comparative and ap- 


arent levity is the exceſs or defect where - 
by their real gravity either exceeds or 
falls ſtiort of the gravity of water, But 
whatever bodies neither deſcend by pre- 
gravitating, nor aſcend by yielding to 
one that pregravitates, though they ſtill 
by their real weights increafe the weight 


the whole, yet comparatively, and in 


a popular ſenſe, they do not weigh in 


water. Hence, |] | | 
Specific GRAVITY, called alſo relatives 


comparative, and apparent gravity, is 


that by which one body is ſaid to be 
| heavier or lighter than another of a dif- 


ferent kind: thus lead is ſaid to be 
ſpecifically heavier than cork, becauſe, 
ſuppoling an equal bulk of each, the one 
would be heavier than the other. 


From hence it follows, that a body — 
alſo 


cifically heavier than another, Is 


more denſe; that is, contains a greater 


quantity of matter under the ſame bulk, 


becauſe bodies weigh in proportion to 


the quantity of matter they contain, 

If a ſolid be immerſed in a fluid of the 
ſame ſpecific gravity with itſelf, it will 
remain ſuſpended therein in whatever 
part of the fluid it is put; but if the 
body is ſpecifically heavier than the fluid, 
it will ſubſide to the bottom. On the 


- contrary, if the body is ſpecifically lighter - 


than the fluid, it will riſe to the top. 
A body being laid on the (urface of a 


fluid ſpecifically heavier than itſelf finks + 


in it, till the immerſed part takes up the 
quantity of fluid, whoſe weight is equal 
to that of the whole body; and a body 
faſpended in a fluid ſpecifically lighter 
than itſeif, loies a part of its weiglit 


equal to that of a quantity of the fluid of 


the (ame bulk. See the article FLUID. | 
For the method of finding the various 
comparative or ſpecific gravities of fluid 
and ſolid bodies to the laſt degree of 
accuracy, ſee the articles HYDRO- 
STATICAL BALLANCE, and Hy DRO- 
METER. * „ 
We ſhall here ſubjoin a table of the 
ſpecific gravities of metals, minerals, 
9 F 2 ; Ortes, 
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ores, ones, foſſils, animal ſubſtances, 
vegetable ſubſtances, miſcellaneous ſub- 
ſtances, and fluids, W rain 
water as 1,00. 


A Table of Specific GraviTIEs. 
1. Of Metals. 
Fine, or pure gold — 19,640 
Gold of a guinea of ny II. 27,150 
Gold of a moidore 17,140 
Silver fine or pure 11,091 


Silver of a illing of George II. ro, ooo 


Lead 11,325 
Copper — — 9,000 
- Braſs caſt — 758 50 
wrought — 8, ooo 
Steel tempered — 7,704 
Iron ** 3 7,645 
Tin * + 74550 
2. Of mineral Ores, &c. 
Copper ore* — — 3.775 
Lead ore — 6,800 
- Biſmuth — _ 9,700 
Turbith mineral — 8,32 f 
Antimony from Germany 4000 
h from RF 4, 700 
Speltar 7,06 5 
: 3. 07 Stones, Foffls &c. 
Adamant or diamond 3, 500 
A pſeudo-topaz — 2567 
hyacinth — 2,631 
x jaſper | — 2,666 
A bohemian granate — 4,360 
A ſwediſh granate — 3,978 
Onyx ſtone — 2,510 
A cornelian — — 3,290 
An engliſh agate = 2,512 
A. turcois ſtone — 2,508 
Sardachates — 35595 
A golden marcaſite — 4,589 
Rock cryſtal! 2,659 
Iceland cryſtal — 2,720 
Lapis nephriticus — 2,894 
lazuli — 235054 
hematites — 4,360 
calaminaris — 5,000 
judaicus — 2,500 
manati — 2,270 
amianthus or albefios, from 
Wales — 2,913 
Ditto from Italy — 2, 360 
_ Glaſs of the common ſort 2,666 
- Flint — — 2,542 
Black italian marble — 2,704 
White italian ditto — 2,707 
A fine marble — 2,700 


Another ditto from Italy — 2,18 
A pellucid pebble — 285641 
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A lone 11 by 
Muni ics or — 
Kidney Sag 7 — 
Blue ſtone — — 
Star ſtone — — 
Hard paving ſtone — 
Burford ſtone — 
Rag ſtone — 
Rotten * _ 
ras ſtone — 
. 
Slate — — 
Oil ſtone — 
A hone — — 
China — 2,270 
Piece of brown tone bottle 1,777 
Piece of white tone mug 2,250 
Tale — — 2,657 
of Venice — 2,780 
of Jamaica — 2,000 
Armenian bole or earth 1 727 
Common ſea coal 


Magnet, or load · ſtone of P Pen. | 


vania 88 
Piece of ee er hard — 15 
ditto of a ſofter ſort 2, 500 
Br iſtol ſtone — 2,510 
4. Of Animal Subſlances, 

Bone of an ox — 1,656 
Ivory = 1,826 
The tip of a rhinoceros's horn 1,242 
of an ox- horn — 1,689 

of a ſtag's horn 1,875 . 
Calculus humanus — 1,700 
Ditto — 1, 240 
Ditto — — 1,433 
Ditto ; — 7,660 
Oyſter- ſhell - — — 2,392 
Murex-ſhell — 2,590 
A cockle-ſhell — 24520 
Mother of pgarl — 2,480 
A piece of hard fiſh-ſkin _ 1,621 
A piece of dried fleſh of fiſh 1,129 


The 


oak — — 0,925 
elm —1 * o, 600 
Aſh, ſappy 0,734 
Ditto more dry about the heart 0,845 
Dry mapple — 0, 755 
fir 3 21 0,546 
cedar — — 0,600 
walnut-tree 


| yew 
Beech, . dried 
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quill part of a feather 1,330 


85 Of Vegetable Subſtances, 
x wood — — 1,0 30 
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ignum vite - — 1,327 
158 nephriticum — — 2,200 
aloes „ 
braziliſum — 1,030 
rhodium — 1,128 
aſphaltum — 1,179 
guaiacum — 1,337 
Zaſſafras wood — 0,482 
Red wood — 4931 
ſantalum wood — 1,128 
White ditto — 15,041 
Citrine ditto — , 809 
Speckled wood of Virginia 1,313 
Maſtic woda 25,849 
Ebony 3 . 
Good wheat of the laſt year 04757 
G — , 240 
White ats. — 0,472 
Blue pee — 10,795 
White peaſe = dry — 0,807 
Barley of the laſt year ' — 0,658. 
Malt made of the ſame .— 0, 485 
Field beans very dry — 0,807 
Wheaten meal un — 5,495 
Rye meal unſiftec — 0,454 
Wood aſhes *' — 9,930 
6. Of Miſcellaneous Subſlances, 
Am — — 15040 
Jet — — 185,238 
Bezoar oriental — 25530 
occidental — 135800 
dulphur common — 1,800 
vivum — 2,000 
Wood petrified 2,341 
Borax — — 1,720 
Coral, red — 2,689 
white — 2, $00 
Corallachates  — 2,005 
Cinnabar natural _ 7,300 
artificial — $8,200 
of antimony _— 6,044 
The reputed filver ore of Wales 7,464 
The metal thence extracted 21,087 
Ceruſe — — 37156 
Tartar crude — 15,849 
emetic — 2,246 
vitrioli — 2,298 
Cream of tartar — 1, 900 
Camphire — 0,996 . 
Mercury crude | — 13,593 
diſtilled once — 13,570 
ſublimed 311 times 14,119 
Glaſs of antimony ' — 35,280 
Vitriol of Dantzick == 15719 
N — 1,880 
white — 1,900 
dal gemmz — e | 
prunellæ — 2,148 
Polycreſtum = 2,141 
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Sal ammoniacum — 8 
M.irabile Glauberi— 2,46 
Salt of hartſnorn— 1,495 
Salt of vitrioi! ? 1,900 
Alum — ww 15714 
Nitre — — 15900 
Gum arabic _ — , 1,375 
tragacanth — | | 
Myrrh — — _ 1,250 
Verdigreaſe . -_. — 736 
Opium | — 2 1,363 
Litharge of gold _'_ 6,000 
of filver © = © 6,044 
Bees-wax, yellow ny 0,969 
« white — 3 0,855 

Pitch Re 
Tutty — — 4,615 
Honey — — _ 2,450 
Roſin 8 — 1, 100 
Craſſamentum of the human blood 1, 126 
Serum of the human blood 1,030 
Piece of petrified bone - 15895 
Rain- water — 185000 
Diſtilled- water | — 90,993 
Well or ſpring · water — 5,999 
River- water — 1, 09 
Sea - water — — 1,030 
Aqua fortis — 2, 300 
rregia 6 
Oil of vitriol — 1,700 
cloves gilliflowers 1,034 
amber — 0,97 
anniſeed — 0,994 

cara way. ſeed — o, 94 
linſeed — 0, 932 

mint — ©, 
Oil of olives — jeu” Was 
orange — o, 888 
origany — 957940 
roſema ©, 

Gaſlafras os 

ſpikenard 5,936 
turpentine 0,792 


Spirit of turpentine — 

| wine retified _ —- 5,3866 
Ethereal ſpirit of wine — 0,732 
Spirit of vitriol — 


20 
amber 1,030 
hartſnorn 15,071 
urine 13, 100 
honey e 
nitre ne + ES 
ditto reQified — 1,610 
Sen- ſalt — 1,730 
| tartar FEAT. 
Tiadcture of antimony . ,— , 3866 
Butter of antimony — 2,470 
Balſam of Tolu =» 0,896 


Lixizium 
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8 | Summer, | Winter. | 
Ion. dr. gr. oz. dr, gr. 

Brandy o 4 320 4 42 
- {Diſtilled water ſo 5 380 5 11 
Spring-water [o 5 110 5 14 
River-water {jo 5 1oſo 5 13 
{Spirit of nitre o 6 240 6 44 
| ſea-ſalt[ o 5 490 5 55 
vitriol]o 5 330 5 38 

Oil of vitriol [o 7 590 7 71 
IMilk o 5 2010 5 25 
Mercury 17 x 6617 22 14 
Vinegar oO 5 „ 6 al 
Ditto diſtilled “ o 5 -xxJo 5 15 


— 
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Lixiyium of ſalt of tartar 1,550 
Burgundy wine 5,953 
Canary — 1,033 
Red - wine from Pontaaea— 5,993 
White-wine vinegar — 2,011 
Diſtilled vinegar — 1,030 
Milk of goats —  -  1,00g 
Cow's milk — 15,0 30 
Urine  — 1,030 


Since all bodies are ſubject to expand 
with heat, and be condenſed with cold, 


it will follow, that the ſpecific gravities 
of bodies cannot be Rat Ta the ſame in 


ſummer and winter, This was firſt ob- 
ſerved in experiments by M. Homberg, 
and after him, by M. Eiſenchmid, who 
found the abſolute weight of a cubic 


- Inch of ſeveral ſorts of bodies in ſummer 


and winter, as in the table below. 


Gravity, in muſic, an affection of ſound, 


whereby it is denominated deep or low. 
See the article SOUND, _ 

Gravity ſtands in oppoſition to acute- 
neſs, or that affection of ſound whereby 


it is denominated acute or ſhrill, See 


the article ACUTE, 

The relation of gravity and acvteneſs is 
the principal thing concerned in muſic ; 
the diftinineſs and determinateneſs of 
which relation gives the ſound the de- 
domination of harmonical and muſical. 
The degrees of gravity, &c. depend on 
the nature of the ſonorous body itſelf, 
and the particular figure and quantity 


thereof. Though in ſome caſes on the 


art of the body where it is ſtruck, 

hus, e. g. the ſounds of two bells of 
different metals, of the ſame ſhape and 
dimenſions, being ſtruck in the "fame 
place will differ; and two bells of the 

me metal will differ in ſound, if they 
differ in ſhape and magnitude, or be 
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truck in different places: fo in chords, 
all other things being equal, if they 
differ in tenſion, matter, or dimenſion 
they will always differ in gravity. Thus 


much graver than that of a piec 
filver of the ſame ſhape and 1 
and in this caſe the tones are, ceteris 

Haribus, proportional to the ſpecific gra- 
vities : ſo a ſolid ſphere of braſs, two 
feet diameter, will ſound graver than 
another of one foot diameter; and here 
the ſounds are proportional to the quan- 
tities of the matter, or abſolute weights, 
But it muſt be obſerved; that acuteneſs 
and gravity, as alſo loudneſs and flow. 

| neſs are but relative things: We com- 
monly call a ſound acute, or loud, in 
reſpect of another which is grave or low 
in reſpe& of the former: ſo that the 
fame found ny be acute and grave, as 
alſo loud and low, in different compa- 
riſons. h 
The degrees of acuteneſs and gravity 
1..ake-the different tones of a voice or 
ound ; ſo we may fay one ſound is in 
tune with another, when they are in the 
ſame degree of gravity. 

The immediate cauſe or means of this 
diverſity lies deep; The modern mu- 

ſicians fix it on the different velocities of 
the vibrations of the ſonorous bodies, 
If two or more ſounds are compared in 
relation of gravity, they are either equal 
or unequal in the degrees of tune: ſuch 

- as are equal are called uniſons, and the 
unequal conſtitute what we call an in- 
tervaſ in muſic. See the articles Uniso8, 
and INTERVAL. 

GRAVY, in cookery, the juice of dreſſed 
meat whether roafted, fried or boiled. 
Gravy is obtained from beef, mutton, 
veal, poultry, and even fiſh. The gravy 
of partridges, pullet, and other fowls, 
may be gotten by preſſing them when 
about half roaſted, The gravy of veal, 
beef, mutton; Sc. is thus obtained : cut 
them in pieces,” and putting them into an 
earthen pot, ſtop it cloſe by paſting the 
cover that no ſfeam may get out; then 
ſet it on a gentle fire, for two hours, 
and the gravy will be made. 

A fiſh gravy for ſoop may be made of 
tench or eels; cleaned, and put into 4 
kettle with water, ſalt, a bunch of [weet 
herbs, and an onion ſtuck with cloves : 
let theſe boil for an hour and halt; and 
ſtraining off the liquor, thioꝰ a clean inen 
cloth, add to it the peelings of muſhrooms, 
or muſhrooms themſelyes cut {mall oy 
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Alte together, ard ſtrain the quer into fſtringent glyſter 3 but forbear giving kim 
; * upon fried flour, and a little any — 4 e © B's PE 
lemon-juice. This may ſerve for a foun- GREASRE, with hunters, the fat of a boar: 
: dation to all fiſh ſoups, and will keep or hare; but the former has commonly 
3 ood for ſome time. „ eee the word bevy added to ĩt, and is called 
f 'GRAY, or GRBY, in the manege, &c, _ bevy-preaſe, 25 FED 
; © Yee the article GREY, ba GREAT, a term of compariſon applied 
, Grav, in zbology, an animal known to things of extraordinary quantity. or 
among uthors, by the name meles, See quality: thus, we ſay, a great city, 4 


the articte MELES. 

Gray, in geography a city of Franche 
| Compte, in France, twenty-two miles 
north-weſt of Beſancon : eaſt long. 5 
32% north lat. 47 30“. 


GRAYLING, in ichthyology, a ſpecies, of 


regonus, with the upper jaw longeſt, 
2 Tk twenty-three bones in the back- 
fin, See the article COREGONUS. | 
GREASE, a ſwelling and gourdineſs of 
the legs of a horſe, | 5 
If the horſe be full of fleſh, the cure is 
to be begun by evacuation, ſuch as bleed- 
ing, purging, &c. and keeping his heels 


28 clean as poſſible, by waſhing them 


with warm water and ſoap ; for nothing 


promotes the greaſe more than negligence . 


and naſtineſs. In general, turning out 
in the day-time, moderate exerciſe, a 
large and convenient ftall, with good 
dreſſing, are the beſt remedies ; but if 


the greaſe be got to a great height, and 


there is a nauſeous diſcharge, after cut- 
ting of the hair, and wafhing the heels 
with ſoap and water, bathe them with the 
following wound- water, pretty warm, 
twice a day, for three days. Take rock 
alum, and white vitriol, of each two 
ounces ; powder them together, and burn 
them in a clean fire ſhovel, till they be- 


come a white calx: then take powdered ' 


camphire, one ounce; bole armenic in 
powder, two ounces hag: or rain- 
water, two quartss Make the water 
hot, and ſtir the other things into it. 
When you uſe it, it ſhould be ſhaken 
up, and a little of it warmed in a pot, 
and the ſores waſhed with a piece of 
ſpunge or rag. ks 

REASE, MOLTEN, a diſtemper incident 
to horſes, in which the fat is melted by 
over hard riding or labour, It may be 
known by the | horſe's panting at the 
breaſt an 


the flank, which will be eafily ſeen the 


morning, 


For the cure, bleed him in the neck vein, 
1e 2 good proportion; give him dried 
bran, and If he empties Himſelf, à pe- 


— 


night you bring him in, or the next 


"oh 


girting-place, and bheaving at 


great genius, &c. 
GREAT CIRCLES of the ſphere, See the 
article CIRCLE, 


.GREAT<CIRCLE 8AILING, the manner of 


conduQting a ſhip- in, or rather pretty 
near the arch of . circle, that paſſes 
thro? the zenith of the two places, vizs 
from whence ſhe came, and to which ſhe 
is bound, See the article SAILING, 
GREAT MEN, in law books, fignify the 
lords of parliament, or other perſons of 
note and diſtinction. 3 hn of 
GREAT SEAL, See the article SEAL, | 
GREECE, the preſent Rumelia, and the 
antient Hellas, is fituated between -20® 
and 26* eaſt long. and between 36“ and 
and 44 north lat. „ 
It reaches from the Adriatic Sea, eat - 
ward, to the Archipelagd, and is ge- 
nerally a healthy and fruitful country. 
GREEK, or GRECIAN, any —_— | 
Ing to antient Greece, 1 - 
The greek language, as p d in the 
writings of the bens authors of an- 
tiquity, as Homer, Hehod, Demoſthenes, 
Ariftotle, Plato, Xenophon, &c. has a 
great variety of terms and expreſſions, 
ſvitable to the genius and occaſions of a 
polite and learned people; who had a 
taſte for arts and ſciences. In it, proper 
names are fignificativez; which is the 
reaſon that the modern languages borrow y) 
ſo many terms from it, When any new 
invention, inſtrument, machine, or the 
like, is diſcovered, recourſe is generally 
had to the Greek for a name to it; the 
facility wherewith words are there com- 
pounded, affording ſuch as will be ex- 
preſſive of its uſe : ſuch are barometer, 
hygrometer, microſcope, teleſcope, ther- 
mometer, Sc. But of all ſciences, me- 
dicine moſt abounds with ſuelh terms, as 
diaphoretic, diagnoſis diarrhea, hemor- 
rhage, hydrophobia, phthiſi s, atrophy, 
Sc. Beſides the copiouſneſs and fignifi- 
cancy of the Greek, wherend it excels 
moſt, if not all, other langua ges, it has 
alſo three numbers, viz; afing ular, dual, 
and plutal; alſo abundance ef tenſes in 
its verbs, Which makes a variigty in diſ- 
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always accompanies too great an uni- 
formity, and renders that language 

euliarly proper for all kinds of verſe. 
The nſe of the participles of the aoriſt 


and preterit, together with the compound 
words already mentioned, give it a pe- 
culiar force and brevity without taking 


any thing from its perſpicuity. 


It is no eaſy matter to aſſign the preciſe 


difference between the modern and an- 
tient Greek ; 'which conſiſts in the ter- 


minations of the nouns, pronouns, verbs, 
Sc. not unlike what obtains between 


ſome of the dialects of the Italian or 
Spaniſh, There are alſo in the modern 
Greek many new words, not to be met 
with in the antient. We may therefore 
diftinguiſh three ages of the Greek tongue, 
the firſt of which ends at the time when 
Conſtantinople became the capital of the 
roman empire; the ſecond laſted from 
that period to the taking of Conſtanti- 
nople by the Turks; and the third, from 
that time to this. 
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esurſe, prevents a certain drineſs that 


one ingredient that will dye | 
3 See che article DrzInd. 8 en alone. 
KEEN, among painters. Gam i 
give n ve or fax forts of green wit BEM 
digreaſe. But the yellow which ſome 
chars before all others, is made of french 
rries; which is either deeper or fainter 
according as the liquor is more or leſs 
ſtained by them. In like manner, a 
yellow, drawn from the roots of the 
barberry or mulberry, will anſwer the 
ſame purpoſe, being mixed with tran. 
parent verdigreaſe. As to verdigreaſe 
itſelf, it produces a fine bluiſh green, 
flows readily in the pencil, and may even 
ſerve as an ink to write with; but is 
ſubject to decay. Mountain - green is uſed 
for a graſi- colour. Verditer is a light 
green, feldom uſed but to colour land- 
{kips that ſeem afar off. Sap- green is 
dark and dirty, and therefore never uſed 
but to ſhadow other greens in the darkeſt 
places. Copper-green is an excellent 
tranſparent and ſhining graſs-green, if 
thickened in the ſun-ſhine, or over a 


Greer BIBLE. See the article BIBLI. 


gentle fire. It is the moſt uſed of any 
-GREEK CHURCH, See CHURCH. 


green in waſhing of prints or maps. 
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order, conſider St. Baſil as their founder 


high®crime to deviate in the leaſt from 


dis \eonftitutions, There are ſeveral 
' beautiful convents with ' churches, in 


which the monks perform divine ſervice 
day and night. Some of the monks are 
ccenobites, or live together, wear the 
ſame habit, eat at the ſame table, and pur- 
ſue the ſame exerciſes and employments : 
Theſe are of two forts ; the one of the 
grand and angelical habit, being ſuch as 
profeſs to live more righteouſly than- the 


' reſt; the other of the leſſe habit, who do 


not pretend to lead ſuch ſanctifſied lives. 
Other monks again are anachorets. See 
the article ANACHORET, 


GREEN, one of the original colours, ex- 


cited by the rays of light, See CoLous. 


Actificial greens, however, are rarely 


nimple colours, but produced by the mix- 
ture of yellow and blue : thus, two 
powders, one blue and the other yellow, 
appear perfectly green when mixed; tho 


_ If viewed with a microſcope, the mix- 


ture will be ſeen chequered yellow and 
blue. See YELLOw and BLUE. , 

The dyers make divers ſhades, or de- 
grees, of green; all which are firſt dyed 
in blue, and then taken down with 


woad, verdigreaſe, Cc. and afterwards 


greened with the weed, there being no 


n father, and eſteem it the 


GEEK MONKS and NUNS, of whatever GREEN-CLOTH, a board or court of juſ- 


tice, held in the compting-houſe of the 
king's houſhold, compoſed of the lord- 
ſteward, and officers under him, who fit 
daily. To this court is committed the 
charge and overſight of the king's houſe- 
hold in matters of juſtice and govern- 

ment, with a power to correc all offen- 
ders, and to maintain the peace of the 

verge, or juriſdiction of the court royal 
which is every way about two hundred 
yards from the laſt gate of the palace 
where his majeſty reſides. 

It takes its name, board of green-cloth, 

from a green cloth ſpread over the boail 
where they fit, _ 

Without a warrant firſt obtained from 
this court, none of the king's ſervants 
can be arreſted for debt. 

Clerks of the GREEN-CLOTH, are two offi- 
cers of the board of green-cloth who ap- 
point the diet of the king and his houle- 
hold, and keep all records, ledgers and 
papers relating thereto ; make up bills, 
parcels and debentures for ſalaries, and 
proviſions and neceſſaries for the officers 

of the pantry, buttery, cellar, &c. 

They alfo wait upon foreign princes 

when entertained by his majeſty. : 

GREEN-FINCH, in orvithology, the engl 
name of the greeniſh fringilla, with the 
wings and tail variegated with yellow. 

Ses the article FRINGILLA, This 
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Tunis bird is very frequent with us, and . which will prevent the froſt from * | 
js a little larger than the. chaffinch. See ing that way ; ſo that the wall between 
late CXIX-.lige 2>.1 _ them need not he more than two bricks 
dere is alſo a very heautifol green-finch and a half in thickneſs, © 
brought from n red-head, © - The floor of the green-houſe, which _ 
and a roundiſh/yellowiſpot near the joint , ſhould be laid gither with marble, com- _ 
of the widgs, 855 dhe, fig. 4. where mon ttone, or broad tiles, mult be fies 
it is kgured neatly of the” bigneſs of two feet above the ſurface-6f the ground. 
life, dd hieb the houſe is placed ? or if = 
GREEN-HOUSE, or conſervatory, a houſe © the ſituation be moiſt cat leaſt three feet; 
in a garden contrived for -ſheltering,apd and it the whole be arched with low brick 


3 


| preſerving the | moſt. tender and curious | . Arches under the floor, it will be of eat _ 
exotic plants, which, in our climate, will ſervice in preventing the damps riſing in | 
not bear to be expoſed to the open zir winter. Under the floor, about three 
during the winter ſeaſon. Theſe are ge - feet from the front, it will be adviſeable 
nerally large and beautiful ſtructures, te make a flue of about ten inches in 
_ equally ornamental and uſeful. See plate width, and two feet deep, to be carried 
CORK 7 the whole length of the houſe, which 
The length of theſe houſes, ſays Mr. may be returned along the back part, and 
Miller, muſt be proportioned to the the ſmoke be carried tip into funnels ad- 
number of plants they are to contain; joining to the tool houſe. The fire · place 
but their depth ſhould never he greater may be contrived at one end of the houſe 3 
| than, their height in the clear; which in and the door at which the fuel is put in, 
ſmall or middling houſes may be ſixteen as alſo the aſh-grate, may be contrived to 
or eigtheen feet, and in large ones from enter into the tool-houſe, and the fuel 
twenty to twenty-four... The windows being laid in the ſame place, the whole | 
in front ſhould extend from about one will be out of fight, Fires, however, \ 
foot and a half above the ere to muſt be very ſparingly uſed in this place: 


— 


1 within the ſame diſtance of the cieling, not one winter in three or four will re- 
which will admit of a ęgrniche round the / quire them to be lighted, ſinte this ought 
building, over the heads g the windows. - never to be done but when the froſt can- 
Ia a {mall green-ouſe, the ſaſhes ſhould noſſtzell be kept out any other way, and 
bot be leſs than. four or. five feet broad, | * when this is the caſe, this'expedient may 
| and in a large dne, they, ought not to, fave a whole houſe of plants. Indeed 
exceed ſeven and a half, the ſhutters of the coldeſt weather cannot make it ne- _— 
which ovght to fall back cloſe to the piers | ceſſary for the green houſe to be ſnut up — 
on the infide; that when. open, they may cloſe for a long time together, Wien 
not prevent any of the rays of light from Would be attended with very ill conſe- 
reaching the plants. The piers between quences; for as ir frequently happens, 
. theſe windows, which ſuppoft the build- that in continiied froſts, we have an hbur 
ing, ſhould be as narrow as poſſible, for or two of ſun-ſhine in the middle of the. , 
= which reaſon they ſhould either be of day, it will be of great ſervice to the 
* 


ſtone or of well-burnt brick, If they are plants if they are allowed to enjoy its 
. of ſtone, they ought not, to exceed two © rays thro” the glaſſes; but the window- * 
feet and a half in front, and ſhould be ſhutters ſhould be cloſed gain as ſoon as —_— 


| floped. off backward to about eighteen it is clouded, The inhide of the houſe ; 
inches broad, by. which means the rays ſhould either be white waſhed or painted -- 
of the ſun will not be obſtrycted by the white; for this coldur reflects the rays 
, Corners of the piers; which they would of light in A. greater quantity than any Fe. 
be, if they were ſquare ; but if they are other. eine tr PERO 30 
| built with brick, it will be proper to make In this green-houſe there ſhould be truſ- 9 
them near three feet in front, other- ſels, upon which rows of planks ſhov]d be 0 5 
wiſe, they will be too weak to ſupport fixed, in order to hold the pots or tubs 5 * 
the building: theſe” ought alſo to be of plants, the foremoſt of which hag —_— 
floped off in the manner directed for thoſe : be placed four feet fromm the windolMy. = 
of ſtone, WP wage By and the 10ws behind ſhovld riſe gradye*, - 
Over the green-houſe there may be rooms ally from. the firſt, in woch a mantier, 
for drying and. preſerving. ſeeds, roots, that the heads of tlie ſecond row de W 1 ; 
Tc. and behind it, there may be erected titely advanced above the firſt, the lems _ 
a houſe for tools and other purpoſes; only being hid by iti and at the back- = 
VOL the nr / 22, OO IED? e e. 
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be made to flide and take off, ſo that they 
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n a ſpace of five feet, for the conveniency may be drawn down more or leſs in 


of watering the plants, and admittin 


- a current of air round them: care ſhoul 


» 


1 


plants of very different natures in the Whole length of theſe wings, the walls 


A 


cloſe to each other, nor ever to 


alſo be taken not to place the plants too 
place 
euphorbiums, ſedums, torch-thiſtles, and 


other tender fucculent plants, amongſt = the u 


oranges, myrtles, and other ever-greens. 
To avoid the inconvenience of placing 


ame houſe, it will be very proper to have 


warm weather, to admit air to the 
plants z and the 3 1 glaſſes in front 
may be ſo contrived, as that every other 
may open as doors upon hinges, and the 
alternate glaſſes may de divided into two, 
part of each to be drawn down 

like ſaſhes, to let in the air. 
Tf there are not ſheds ronning behind the 


ſhould not be leſs than two bricks thick, 


two wings added to the. main green - nd the back part having ſloping roofs co- 


houſe, which, if placed in the manner of - 


the annexed plan, will greatly add to the 
beauty of the building, and alſo collect 


vered with tiles or fates, ſhould be lined 


Vith reeds, &c. under the covering, in or- 


der to keep out the cold. 


a greater ſhare of heat. In this plan the GREENLAND, or Ven GREEVLAxp, ex- 


* 
o 


* 


appearance upon a 


* 


green houſe is ſuppoſed exactly to front 


the ſouth, one of the wings to face the 


ſouth-eaſt, and the other the ſouth - weſt: 
ſo that from the time of the ſun's firſt 
ny part of the build - 
ing, until it goes off at night, it will be 


+. conſtantly reffected from one part to the 


* 
#3 


— 
. 


# 


. 


other, and the cold winds will be alſo 
kept off from the front of the main green- | | 
houſe, In the area may be placed many Ea, GREENLAND, or GROENLAND. See 
the article GROENLAND, 


of the tender exotic plants, that will bear 


_ tends from the meridian of London to 
os welt Jongitude, and from 60® to 80? 


north latitude, 
The Danes have ſome colonies here, and 


pretend to the property of the whole, 
However, the Dutch make very free with 
the fiſhery on this coaſt, notwithſtanding 
the repreſentations, and even menaces of 
the Danes on that head, | 


to be expoſed in the ſummer ſeaſon : and GREENWICH, a town of Kent, ſituated 
in the ſpring, before the weather will 


permit the plants to be ſet out, the beds 


and borders of this area 'may be full of 
2323 ranunculuſes, tulips, Sc. 
n the annexed, plate, A is the ground 
plan of the green-bouſe ; B B the ground 
plan of the two ſtoves, C CC the ſheds 
behind the green-houle and ftoves, DD 
the paſſage of communication between 


the green houſe and ſtoves, - where the 


fairs are placed which lead to the rooms 


buyer the green-houſe, E E the ſection of 


the flues in the back of the ſtoves, ane : | | 
F is the upright of the green houſe and GREGARIOUS, among zoologiſts, a term 


= 
— 


* 


ſto ve. 


In di e center of this area may be con- 


ation and extent of the fire · place, and 
be manner of conducting the flües. GREGORIAN 


— 


lants; and the two wings of the build- 


ings ſhould be ſo contrived as to maintain 


plants of different degrees of hardineſs, 
which ſhould be effected by the fitu- 


Theſe wings being, in the draught an- 


.theſe there ſhould be a fire place, with 


on the ſouthern ſhore of the Thames, 
five miles eaſt of London; rematk- 
able for its royal and magnificent hoſpi- 
tal, erected for decayed or diſabled ſea- 
men, who have ſerved their country; and 
ſor its palace, and moſt delightful park. 
See the article Hos PITAL. | 


Ong the top of a ſteep bill in the park, 


ſtands the royal obſervatory, built by 
Charles II. and furniſhed with all manner 
of inſtruments for aſtronomical obſerva- 
tions, and a deep dry well for obſerving 


the ſtars by 


applied to ſuch animals as do not live ſo- 


litary, but in herds, flocks, or coveys. 


wied a ſmall baſon for water, which GREGORIAN cHENDAR, that which 


will be very convenient for watering the 


ſhews the new and full modn, with the 


time of Eaſter, and the moveable feaſts 


| e thereon, dy means of epatts, 
diſpoſed through the ſeveral months of the 


© gregorian year. See CALENDAR and 


E Pacer. | | | 
CHANT, See the ar ticle 
CHANT. 


* nexed, allowed ſixty feet in length, may Grecorian Erocn, the epocha, or time 
be divided in the middle by partitions of 
glaſs, with glaſi-dcors, and to each of 


whence the gregorian calendar or com- 
putation took place. The year 17541 
the 172 year of that epocha. 


flues carried up. againſt the back-wall, GREGORTAN YEAR the Julian year _ 
3 
at 


75-1 he ſloping glaſſes of theſe houſes ſhuukd refied, or modelfed, in tueh a * 
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tat three: ſecy ar years rs, which in the pandria- yandris*ctafs of plants, the 
: A e cle are here  cofolla e five petale 4 - 
common peare and! only every fourth the form of the cup, but les, and ehre 
ſecular year is ne a biſſextile year. See' —ginated at the baſe-r the fruit ig qua- * -—. 
the articles Bis T LE and YEAR. © -  drangular berry, e fours cellss  :; © 
The julian cotyputation is more than® the ſecdsare few, and of a om re. 
the ſolar. year b tleven minutes, which GR „ among miners, fgnihes arm _ 
in one Londa and; thirty-one years | "of a different colour from the reſt; found 
amounts to a whole/day. *' By this calcu- on the banks of rivers as they are Ragch- 
lation, the vertiat* Equinox was antiei- 8 for miss. pat 
pated ten days from e time of the ge- GREY, or Ga, a mixed colour par- 
neral council bf | Nige, held in the year” taking of the two extremes, black, and - 
"325 of the Chrikkiab æra, to the time f White. See the article Coloux ,. he 
pope Gregory XIII who therefore cauſed - Ts Aye a filver Grey. Take water a-ſuf-; 
ten days to be taben out of the month of - >- ficient quantity 3 of galls bruiſed-imall, - 
 Oftober, in 183, to make the equinox two ounces; tartar bruiſed, three ounces3- © _ i 
fall on the twenty-firſt of March; as. it - boil them, and enter twenty yards of tuff = 
did at the time of that council, and to of cloth, Sc. handle and boil an hove  * Þ 
prevent the like variation for the futute, änd a half; cool itz then put in coppe- 
he ordered that three days ſhould be abat - vas a ſufficient quantity; enter your cle 


/ 


ed in _ four hundred years by 'redn-- -- again at a boiling heat; handle it, boil a x 
cing the leap year at the cloſe of each. quarter of an hour, and ſo cool; if you 1 
century for three ſacceſſive centuries to woudd have it ſadder, put in more cop pe- ⁰ 
common years, and retaining the Jeap' tas. See CoLourand DrEI Ä 
year at the cloſe of each fourth century To dye a-light GREY colour; Take water a - 
only. See-JULIAN and Equinox.” © ſufficient quantity; nut galls bruiſed © i 
| This was at that time eſteemed as exact - fmall, four ounces; white tartar bruiſeel! 
y conformable to the true ſolar year, but ſmall, four ounces; make them boil, —_— 
it is found not to be ſtrictly juſt, becauſe then enter twenty yards of broad-cloth, _ "oo 
that in four hundred years” it gets one + and handle it; boiling an hour and half, 
hour and twenty minutes, nd cone - cool your cloth, and put in copperas an W | 
* in 7200 years, a whole day. ounce and half; enter your cloth again, = 
The greateſt part of Europe have long and handle it; boil it a quarter of an i 
uſed the gregorian- ſtyle: but Great Bri- hour, and cool it; if you would have it 9 
tain retained the julian till the yeat 1752, ſadder, put in more copperas. ; i ' 
when by act of parliament this ae ns * a dark GAR. For every pound ; i 4 
adjuſted to the gregorian; ſince which  - of woollen ware, uſe a quarter of a pound 4 
time Sweden, Denmark, and other euro- of copperas, and a quarter of a pound of WM 
pean ſtates, who computed time by the brown wood, or walaut · tree · wood. To 4 


julian account, have followed: this ex- fioiſh it, take two onnces of browu wood; 
ample. es And half an ounce of copperass. 

GRENADIER and GrEnano. See the Tu dhe fiuff, &c. a lavender Guux. Hest 
articles GRANADIER and GRANADO; © aÞroper quantity of clean rain water in 

GRENOBLE, a city of France, capitat of à kettle, and for every pound of Ruff, | 

| Dauphiny, forty-five miles ſouth-eaſt of * take an ounce of ;blug lac, beaten ſmall 3 

Lyons, and thirty · ſix miles ſouth· weſt of and half an ounce of pounded galls, and 
Chamberry eaft longitude 5* 28, north | the ſame quantity of vitrial : boil them 
latitude 4.52 12 * SOR ' » together, and put in the ſtuffs; and boil » 

GRENOCK, or GREENOCE, a port-toẽãn them; for half an hour. This dye is pro- 
of Scotland, near the mouth of the river per for ſliguit ware, as ſtockiage an 
Clyde ; being the principal ſtation for the © coarſe ſtufts, but not for the better ſort. 
herring fiſher ö p dye filk a good GET. This yqu may 

SRESHAM. cortex. See COLLEGE. do as in the tawney dye, and after you 

G VE, in our antient writers, a denomi- have wrung out, rinſed, and beaten it, 

nation of power an authority, fignifying if it be browned, it becomes a good grey. 

| Us much as comes, and vice comes, a ſhe-" © In the manege, they have ſeveral ſorts of 

Tiff; and according to Lambert, it is the greys, as the branded-grey, Which has 
erb reve. Ses the articles COUNT © ſpots quite black diſperſed here and there 3 
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| he VR | ey have alfo the dapple-grey, the fuer * -3 
SREWIA, ig botany, a genus of the gy+ © grey, the iron grey, SSS. i 2 
ſr. 1 na; 1 : | < J ; k ' : CAMS 2 * woke Wo 


GRIFF ON. in heraldry, an imaginary ani- 
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Grry-HOUND. | See the article Hound. GRrinDixG is alſo the rubbing or the weay. 


mal, feigned by the antients to be half 
eagle and half lion ; by this form they 
intended to give an idea of ſtrength and 


ing off the irregular. or otherwiſe redun- 

dant parts of the ſurface of a body, and 

reducing it to the deſtined figure, whether 
that be flat, concave, or the like. 


ſwiftjefs joined together, with an extra- Method of GRINDING optic glaſſes, Mr, 


ordinary vigilance in guarding the things 
intruſted to its care. 
naturaliſts perſuaded the ignorant, that 
gold mines were guarded by theſe crea- 


; * tyres with incredible watchfulneſs and re- 


'GRIG, a name given to the lefſer ammo- 


 GRILLADE, in cookery, meat broiled on 


ſolution. 
dytes, or ſand-eels. See AMMODYTES. 


a pridiron. 


GRIMBERG, a town of the avſtrian Ne- 


therlands, in the province of Brabant, 


five miles north of Bruſſels: eaſt long. 
4* 15/,.north lat. 30% 55. 9 4 
GRIMPERG, a city of Germany, in the 
circle of the Lower Rhine, and earldom of 
Triers : eaſt longitude 6? 35%, horth la- 
'titude 49? 40%. : 2 
GRIMSBY, a borough and port-town of 
Lincolaſhire. ſituated at the mouth of the 
Humber: eaſt ong. 4, north lat. 53% 34%. 
It ſends two mearbers to parliament. 
GRINDERS, dentes molares, in anatomy, 
Ge. Sc TOOTH and MOLABES. | 
GRINDING, trituratio, the reducing hard 
” ſubſtances to fine powders, either by the 
- mortar, or by way of levigation upon a 
marble. | 
\. Grinding bas a great ſhare in ſome in- 
- ances of raiſing or depreſſing the effica- 
ey of what comes under its management: 
for in grinding, all thoſe bodies whoſe. 
efficacy conhilis in the peculiar, ſhape and 
points of their components particles, the 
moe and the finer. they are broke, the 
jeſs will they operate. Thus may calo- 
mel be rendered much gentler, and made 
- Capable of being given in much larger 
quantities, only. by long rubbing in a 
gas mortar z for the continual triture 
has the ſame effect upon it, as repeated 


ſublimation, which is only breaking the 


.  faline ſpicula more and more, until it be- 
come almoſt plain mereury. But in reſi- 
nous ſubſtances, particularly purgstive 
ones, as jalap, ſcammony, Sc. the finer 


- the powder they are reduced to, the 


* 


greater is likely to be their efficacy: for 


as the ſenſe which the ſtomach and bowels _ 


have af them is in proportien to their 
contacts, therefore the more the quantity 


is divided, the father will it d.ffuſe it- 
ſelf, and vellicate the fibres; that is, it 


. Iml work the more. 


1 


Thus the heathen 


Huygens directs, in general, to make 
the breadth of the concave. tool, plate, 
diſh, or form, in which an objed-glaſa 
muſt'be ground, almoſt three times the 
breadth of the glaſs. Though in ano- 
ther place he ſpeaks of -grinding a glaſs 
whoſe focal diſtance was 200 feet, and 
breadth 8 & inches, in a plate only fiftfen 
inches broad, But for eye-glaſles, and 
others of leſſer ſpheres, the tools muſt 
be broader in proportion to the breadth 
of theſe glaſſes, to afford room enough 


for the motion of the hand in poliſhing, 


Mr. Huygens made his tools of copper, 
or of caſt bras, which, for fear they 
ſhould change their figure by bending, 
can hardly be caſt too thick : however, 
he found by experience, that a tool four- 
teen inches broad, and half an inch thick, 
was ſtrong enough for the forming glaſſes 
to a ſphere of thirty-ſix feet diameter; 
whey the tool was ftrongly cemented 
upon a cylindrical ſtone an inch thick, 
with hard cement made of pitch and 
aſhes. "TINT 

In order to make moulds for caſting 
ſuch tools as are pretty much concave, 
he directs that wooden patterns ſhould be 
turned in à lathe, a little thicker and 
broader than the tools themielves; but 
for tools that belong to ſpheres above 
twenty or thirty feet diameter, be fays it 


is ſufficient to make uſe of flat boards 


turned circular to the breadth and thick- 

neſs required. When the plates are caſt, 
they. muſt be turned in a lathe exactly 
to the concavity required; and for this 
purpole it is requiſite to make a couple 
of braſs-gages in the manner following, 
according to the direction of Mr. Moly- 
neux. 

Take a wooden pole, a little longer than 
the radivs of the ſpherical ſurface of the 
glaſs to be formed; and through the 
ends of it ſtrike two ſmall ſteel points, 
at a diſtance from each other equal to 

the radius of the ſphere intended; and 
by one of the points hang up the pole 


a againſt a wall, ſo that this upper point 


may have a circular motion in a hole or 
ſocket made of braſs or iron, fixt fly 
to the wall. Then take two equal plates 
of | braſs or copper, well hammered and 
ſmoothed, whoſe” length is. 1 


+ 
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- more than the breadth of the tool of caſt round flat ſtone and emery, to the de- 
braſs, whoſe thickneſs may be about fired gage. aa” . | 
a tenth or à twelſth of an inch, and whoſe The tobls thus ground mult be hel © 
1 breadth may be two or three inches. by an incruſtation of piteh and emery, 
Then having faſtened. theſe plates flat and ected with blue hones. See the 
againſt the wall in a horizontal pofition, article POLISHING, +17 


* 


5 wich the moveable point in the pole, The glaſs being planed to an equal thick- 

a ſtrike a true arch 2 each of them, neſs, 54 poliſhed a little. by a glaſs 

« Then file away the braſs on one fide ex- grinder, and rounded by a grind-ftone, 

8 adly to the arch ſtruck, ſo as to make take away tlie plate with ſeveral ſteel ea- 

5 one of the braſs edges convex, and the vities, and with ſome fifted emery, made 

; other concave z and to make the arches into a cement, fix on a ſmaller round 

d correſpond Se fix one of the piece of braſs, or rather ſteel, truly flat, 

a plates flat, upon a table, and grind the and turned, about the bigneſs of a far- 

4 other againſt it with emery. Theſe are thing, but thicker, having firſt made in 

F '' the gages to be made uſe of in turning the center thereof, with a triangular ſteel 

h the braſs tools exactly to the ſphere re- punch, a hole abgut the bigneſs of a 
h vired, Fg, gooſe-quill, and about the depth of 5. 

. Bur if the radius of the ſphere, be very of an inch; and at the very bottom of 

, rent, Mr. Huygens directs the gages to this triangular hole, a little round hole 
y be made as follows. Imagine the line muſt be punched ſomewhat deeper, with - 
85 AE, (plate CXVIII. fig. 4. n“ 1.) a very ſmall Reel punch. A ſmall ſteel 
7 drawn upon the braſs plate to be the tan- point, of about an inch long, muſt de 

r- gent of the required arch AF B, whoſe truly ſhaped and fitted to this — 3 
K, radius, for example, is 36 feet, and dia- hole, and at the very apex to the {mall 

9 meter 72. From A ſet off the parts AE, round deep impreſſion. Nevertheteſs it 
r3 E E, Sc. ſeverally equal to an inch, and muſt not be fitted fo exactly, but that it 
ed let them be continued a little beyond half may have the liberty to move a little to 

k, the breadth of the tool required; then as and fro; the apex always continuing to 
ad 72 feet, or $64 inches is to 1 inch, fo let reſs upon the ſurface of the round hole 

x inch be to a fourth number: this will below, This ſteel triangular point muſt 

ng be the number of decimal parts of an be fixed to the end of a pole; to the other 

ze, inch in the firſt line E F, reckoning end of which another round iron point 
be from A. Moltiply this fourth number muſt be fixed, of about five or fix inches 
nd ſucceſſively by 4, 9, 16, 25, Se. the long, to play freely up and down in a 
but ſquares of 2, 37 4, 5, Cc. and the ſeve- round hole in à piece of braſs let into a board 
de ral products will be the number of parts fixed againſt the ceiling for that purpoſe, 

s it contained in the 2d, 3d, ath, 5th, EF perpendicularly over the bench and over the 
rds reſpedively. But becauſe theſe numbers center of the tool, which muſt be ſtrong] 

ck- of parts are too ſmgll to be taken from a and truly fixed horizontally thereon, as 
att, ſcale by a pair of compaſſes, ſubſtract repreſented in plate CXVIII. fig. 4. n* 2. 
Ay them ſeverally from one inch, repreſented Having theſe things prepared, with ſome 
this by the lines EG, and the remainders be- pots of emery of various fineneſſes, take 
ple ing taken from a ſcale of an inch divided of your rougheſt fort a ſmall half pugil, 
og; into decimal parts, and transferred by wetting the ſame, and daubing it pretty 
ly- the compaſſes from. G to F, will deter- equably on the tool; then lay on your 

mine the points F, F, Cc. of the arch glaſs, and fix up your pole, and continue 

hag . Tequired. And the ſame being done on do grind for a quarter of an hour; not 
the the other fide of the line AD, the braſs preſſing vpon the pole, but barely car ſy 
the plates muſt be filed away exactly to the ing the glaſs round thereby: then ale 
nts, points of this arch, aud poliſhed as be- a little quantity of ſome finer emery, and 
| to one, © GY | work another quarter of an hour there- 
and Mr, fie would have his plates or with: then take the like quantity of 
ole took firſt formed in a turning lathe, and emery ſtill finer, and work for the ams 
oint | then ground together with emery ; that time: laſt of all take a leſs quantity of 
& or 18 to lay, the concave and convex tool of ſome of the very fineſt you have, which 
wly the ſame ſphere together: but the tools will be ſufficient for a. glaſs of five inches 
lates of very large | heres, he would have diameter, and work therewith for an 
and . Fround at firſt quite plane, by a ſtone- hour and a half; taking away by little 
— futerz and then ground boJtaw with a and little ſome gf the emery wit e wee 


* 


1 


* 
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9 Do not keep it too wet nor too 
ry, but about the conſiſtence of pap : 
Yor much depends on this. If it be too 
dry, your emery will ſtick, clog, and in- 
corporate, and cut little or none at all, 
beſides it will ſcratch and cut your glaſs 

. irregularly ; and if it is too wet, and too 


much diluted, it will, from the ifregular 


_ ſeparation of its parts, cut in ſome places 
more than others, as in the other caſe. 
But Mr. Huygens tells us, that this me- 
thod of uſing various ſorts of freſh emery 
is not good ; finding by experience, that 
tze ſurfaces of large glaſſes are often 
ſccratched. And therefore he ſays, that 
3t.is beſt to take a large quantity of the 
_ firſt arid ſecond. emery, and ſo work with 
the ſame from the firſt to the laſt, taking 

away, by little and little, every half hour, 
or quarter of an hour, more and more of 
the emery with a wet ſponge, by which 
means he could bring the glaſs extreme] 
ſmooth and fine, fo as to fee pretty diſ- 
tinctly a candle or the ſaſh-windows well 
defined through it, which is a mark 


bl 


when it is ground enough to receive a 


liſh. 

hen you firſt begin to grind, and the 
emery begins to be ſmooth, the glaſs 

will tick a little to the tool, and run 
fſtiff; then freſh emery is to be added. 

The method hitherto deſcribed of grind- 
jing with emery, is what is recommended 


dy Mr. Huygens. Le Pere Cherubin 


preſcribes another material, which is the 
grit of a hard grind-ftone, well beaten 
into a fine powder, and ſifted pretty fine: 


and here in England the ſame thing was 
uſed to be performed by Mr. Cox with 


common clean white ſand, taking awa 
by little aud little the ſaid grit and ſand, 


as it is ground finer and finer; but it 


ſeems this method is now quite diſuſed. 
The method of GRINDING plate glaſs. See 
te article GLass. . 
GRINDSTEAD, or Ea GRINSTEAD, a 
| ough-town of Suſſex, twenty-four 
miles diretly ſouth of London, which 

ſends. two members to parliament. 


GRIPE,.or Gai Es, in medicine, a ſort of 


colic, er, painful diſorder of the belly, 
See the article COLIC. 


Snipa, or Gair, in huſbandry, . a ſmall 
ditch. cut acroſs a meadow, or plowed - 


A facts hate in . ton; 75, 4 
RIPE, in the ſea- language, is a 
„eee 
the ſtern, from the fore · maſt end of the 
keel, joining with the knee of the head: 
in wie 38 th defend hs lower part of the 


* „ 2 
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ſtern from any injury 3 but it is often 


made the larger, to make the ſhip keep , 


a good wind. II {op 
Gripe of a ſhip, is alſo the compaſs or 
ſharpneſs of the ſtern under water chiefly 
towards the bottom of it, | 
Gripe is alſo a ſea-term, for a ſhip's 
turning her head more to the wind than 
' the ſhould ; this is cauſed either by 6ver. 
loading her a-head, the weight of which 
preſſes her down, ſo thay ſhe will not 
readily fall off from the wind; or » 
ſtaying or ſetting her maſts too with 
aft: which is always a fault in ſhort 
ſhips that draw much water, fince it 
cauſes them to be continually running into 
the wind: though in floating ſhips, if 
the maſts be not Rayed very far aſt, they 
will neyer keep a good wind, 

GRIPSWALD, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of Upper Saxony, and province 
of ſwediſh Pomerania, ſituated on a bay 
of the Baltic ſea; eaſt long. 13“ 40, 
north lat. 54 15. 8 

GRISLAGINE, in ichthyology, a ſpecies 
of cyprinus, with whitiſh fins, and eleven 
rays in that beſide the anus, 

GRISLEA, in botany, a genus of the 
octandria- monogynĩa claſs of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of four extremely 
minute petals, of an oval figure, ariſing 
from the denticulations of the cup, and 
ſcarce. larger than they. It is an ame- 
rican tree, ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed by 
its flower alone. 

GRISONS, allies of Switzerland ; their 
country is almoſt of a circular form, 
about fixty miles over every way, and is 
bounded on the north by Tyrol and part 
of Switzerland; on the eaft, by' Tyrol 

, and Trent; on the ſouth, by Italy; and 

dy the Swiſs cantons on the weſt. 

GRIST, in country-affairs, denotes corn 
ground, or ready for grinding. See the 
articles CORN and MILL. 

GRITH, a ſaxon word ſignifying peace: 

from whence grithbreche is uſed in law- 
books for the breach of the peace. 


GRITS, ſaburræ. See the article SA- 


BURRE. | | 
GROANING, or HooT1NG, among ſportſ- 
men, the cry or noiſe of a buck in rutting 
time, 
GROAT, an engliſh money of account, 
equal to faur-pence, : 
GROATS, in country-affairs, oats after 
| the hulls are off, or great oat-meal, 
-GROCERS, antiently were ſuch perſons 
as engroſſed all merchandize that was 


; verdible ; but cow they are 2 


* 
N a * * 


— 


n „and make'one of the companies of 
p —_— London, which deals in ſugar, - 
foreign fruits, ſpices, S e. | 
Ir GRODNO, 1 — city of Poland, in the 
* province of Lithuania: eaſt long. 24%, 
north lat. 33% 40% . I ; > 
's GROENDALE, 'a town of Brabant, ſix 
n miles ſouth-eaſt of Bruſſels. 
- GROENLAND, or SP1TZBERGEN, a cold 
h - miſerable country without inhabitants, 
ot and with very ſew animals or vegetables, 
fivated between 10? and 309 eaſt long. 
. and between 7 and 82“ north lat. 
rt GROGRAM, a kind of ſtuff, made of filk 
it and mohair. Turky grograms pay on 
1 importation 3785. the yard; and draw - 
7 back, on being exported, 1H, Liſle 
in grograms, if narrow, pay 118. 645;d- 
ce each piece, not exceeding 15 yards, and 
ay draw back 108. 14d. but if broad they pay 
0, 173. 3d. and draw back 158. 2 Pd · 
; etch piece, not exceeding 15 yards. 
ies GROIN, pubes, in anatomy. See the ar- 
'en tiele PUBES, . 
GROLL, a town of Guilderland, twenty- 
the one miles eaſt of Zutphen. 28 
the GROMETS, an the ſea-language, ſmall 
ly rings formerly faſtened with ſtaples to 


the yards, to make faſt the gaſkets, but 
now never uſed, *- 
GRONINGEN, -the capital of a province 
of the ſame name, which makes one of 
the ſeven united provinces': eaſt long. 
6* 4o', north lat. 53 207. 
GRONOVIA,; in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-monogynia claſs of plante, the 
flower of which conſiſts of ſive extremely 
_ ſmall petals, of a roundiſh figure; the 
fruit is a roundiſh, coloured capſule, wi 
only one cell, in which is contained 
fingle, large, and roundiſh ſeed. + 


ſeveral ſuperior officers belonging to the 
king's houſhold, as groom of the cham- 


ber, groom of the ſtole. See the article 
STOLE, 


houſhold, who provides chairs, | ſtools, 
and firing for the "king's lodging, and 
alſo turniſhes cards, dice, &c. and de- 
eides the diſputes which ariſe at play. 
GrooM is more particularly uſed bor a ſer- 
| rant appointed to attend on horſes in the 
ſtable, It is his buſineſs to ſeed and water 
them, to curry and rub them down, 
and to keep a watchful eye over them, 
that they may have no inward or outward 


GROOM, a name particularly applied to 


GROOM-PORTER, an officer of the kin 's 


” 
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diſorder, without his difcovering it, ad 
uſing his endeavours to remove it. 
GROOVE, among miners, is the ſhaft hr 
pit ſunk into the earth, ſometimes in the. 
vein, and ſometimes not. 
GROOVE, among joiners, the channel made . 
by their plongh in the edge of a mould 
ing, ſtyle, or rail, to 
in, in wainſcotting. 
GROON alſo denotes a gardener's tool 
tranſplanting plants. 5 


GROSS, in law- books, 


for, 


ks, ſignifies abſolute or 
- independent- on another: thus, afl ad- 
vowſon in groſs, is one diſtin and ſepa- 
rate from the manor, bes 
Goss alſo denotes the quantity of twelve 
dozen, of things ſold by tale. L200 
GROSS-BEAK, in ornithology, the engliſh _ 
name of a bird called by authors loxia, © 
See the article Loxla. OE 
 GROss- WEIGHT, the whole weight of 
merchandizes, with their duſt and droſs : 
as alſo the bag or cheſt wherein they are 
contained. An allowance is uſually 
made out of the groſs-weight for tare 
and tret. See the article Tare. | 
GROSS-Bo01s, in our old law-books, 
ſignifies wood of ſuch a growth as to be 
accounted timber. See TIMBER. 
GROSSETTA, a city. of Tuſcany, in 
Italy, fifty-five miles ſouth of Florence: 
eaſt long. 12, north lat. 42 400%. 
GROSSULARTA, the cOOSEBERRY and 
CURRANT-BUSHES, the ſame with the 
ribes of Linnzus. See the articles RiBEs, 
- GOOSEBERRY, Oc. TRIP 
GROTESQUE, or GROTEsX, in ſculp- 
ture and painting, ſomething whimſical, 
extravagant and monſtrous z conſiſling 
either of things that are merely imagi= 
nary, and have no exiſtence in nature; 
or of things ſo diftorted, as to raiſe ſur- 
prize and ridicule. . - oth: 
Groteſque work is the ſame with what is 
ſometimes called antique. The name is 
ſaid to have taken its riſe from the figures 
of this kind much uſed in adorning the 
grottos which in antient times were the 
tombs of eminent perſons or families z 
ſuch as that of Ovid, whoſe, grotto was 
diſcovered near Rome about eighty years 


ago. 1 

GROTESQUES, or GROTEsKs, are par- 
ticularly uſed to ſignify thoſe fanciful or- 
naments of animals interſperſed among 
foliages, fruit, &c, as thoſe painted hy 
Raphael Urbine in the Vatican, and thoſe 
carved by Michael Angelo, in the. ciel- 
ing of the portico of the capitol, To fa 
* a „ ee 
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kind of compartments are called by vi- 
truvius, harpagenituli. | 
GROTSKA, a city of Sileſia, and capital 
of a dutchy of the ſame name, thirty 
miles ſouth of Breflaw: eaſt long. 17?, 
north lat. $6® 40. Bs 
GrOTSKA is alſo a town of Servia, in eu- 
ropean Turky, twenty miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Belgrade : eaſt long. 21*, north lat. 45*. 


GROTTO, in the natural hiſtory of the 


earth, a. large deep cavern or den in a 
mountain or rock, * 

Of theſe we find ſeveral remarkable ones 
in different parts of the world, The 
moſt celebrated one of our own country, 
zs that called Ookley-hole, on the ſouth 
fide of Mendip-hills. Its length is about 
two hundred yards, and its height vari- 
ous; being in ſome, places very low, 
and in others eight fathoms.” There is 
another at Puzzoli, about four leagues 
from Naples, called the dog's grotto ; 
© becauſe a dog thrown into it is imme- 
diately killed, by a deſtructive vapour 
egqually fatal to all animals within its 
reach, The milky grotto, crypta ladtea, 
about a mile from the antient village of 
Bethlehem, is ſaid to have been thus 
called from the holy virgin's letting fall 
ſome drops of her milk in it; on which 
account the earth of this cavern has been 
ſuppoſed to poſſeſs the virtue of reſtoring 
womens milk. 
GROTTO is alſo uſed for à ſmall artificial 


edifice made in a garden, in imitation of 


a natural grotto. 

The outſides of theſe grottos are uſually 
adorned with ruſtie architecture, and 
their inſide with ſkell-work, coral, Sc. 


and alſo farniſhed with various foun- 


tains, and other ornaments. 
The following is recommended as a 
good cement for grotto-work; Take 


two parts of white roſin, melt it clear, 
add to it four parts of bees-wax ; when 


melted together, add ſome flower of the 


ſtone you deſign to cement, two or three + 


parts, or ſo much as will give the ce- 
ment the colour of the ſtone ; to this add 
one part of the flower of ſulphur : fi: (t 
* Incorporate all together over a gentle 
fire, and afterwards knead it with vour 
hands in warm water, With ti:is faſten 


the ſtones, ſhells, Sc. aſter they are well 


dried, and warmed before the fire. 


GROVE, in gardening, a ſmall wood im- 


pervious to the ravs of the ſun, 
Groves axe not only great'ornaments to 
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fording ſhade to wall under in the hots 


parts ef the day, when the other parts of 


the garden are uſeleſs ; ſo that eve . 
den is defective which has not ſhade. See 


the article GARDEN. 


Groves are of two ſorts, ix. either open 
or cloſe. Open groves are ſuch as have 
large ſhady trees which ſtand at ſuch 


* diſtances, as that their branches approach 
- ſo near to each other, as to prevent the 
_ rays of the ſun from penetrating through 


them. 
Moſt of the groves that have been plant- 


- ed either in England or in the celebrated 
2 of France, are only a few regu- 


ar lines of trees; many of which are 
avenues to the habitation, or lead to ſome 


- building or other object: but theſe do 


not appear ſo grand, as thoſe that have 
been made in woods, where the trees 


have grown at irregular diſtances: where 


they have large ſpreading heads, and are 


left fo far aſunder, as to permit the graſs 


to grow under them, they then afford 
the greateſt pleaſure; for nothing is more 
noble than fine ſpreading trees, with 
large (tems, growing through graſs, eſ. 
pecially if the graſs is well kept, and has 
a good verdure; beſides, moſt of thoſe 
planted groves have a gravel walk, made 


in a ftraight line between them, which 


greatly offends the fight of perions who 
ave a true taſte; thwefore whenever a 
gravel- walk is abſolntely neceſſary to be 
carried; through theſe groves, it will be 
much better to twiſt it about, according 


as the trees naturally Rand, than to a 


tempt regularity : but dry walks un- 
der large trees, are not ſo ulſeful as in 
open places; becauſe after rain, the drop- 


ping of the trees will, for a 6onfiderable + 
time, render the walks uſeleſs. 


In planting groves, it is much the belt 


way to diſpoſe the trees irregularly, 


which will give them a more magnificent 


and noble appearance, and allo form 4 


ſhade ſooner than when the trees ste 
planted in lines, | 

When, in planting a garden, full grown 
trees are found upon the ſpot, they 
ſhould, if poſſible, remain inviolite ; for 
it will be better to put up with mary in. 
conveniencies, than to deftroy what will 


require an age to retrieve; to that ro- 


thing but offending the habitation, by 
being ſo near as to occaſion great dan ps, 


- ſhould tempt us to cut them down. 


Cloſe groves have frequently large trees 


gardens, but are alſo the greateſt relief ) ſtanding in them; but the ground under 


againlt the violent heats of the ſun, at- 


theſe are filled with thrubs or under- 
| | wood; 


\ * 
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mw | i i vou would have our ground a erim 
oft wood; ſo that 2 2 —_ 3 2 ſattin, ee Hs out where and 
of them are private, an = are ren- in what places you will have thoſe ſtro 
oy winds ; by which ns 0 at ſuch and hard lights and refleions to fall, 
dee dered agreeable for ON 8 hot or which are ſeen in ſattin or velvet, with 
times when the air we gen ONS expoſed indian lake; there lay your lights with 
en too cold for walking in t f mu . n and 
we . ef eee ene roves while it is yet wet, lay the deepening 
ich contrived ſo as to bound the => — other and hard ſtrong ſhadows with a ſtronget 
ach and frequently to hide the any — the and darker colour of lake thick ground, 
the incloſures of the garden ry dr guns +24 cloſe by the other lights. The beſt way 
gh are properly laid out, wi p ST ſides for imitation, is to have a piece of ſattin 
winding through — 1 d flow- before you to imitate. 8 1. 
nt= of thele ſweet · ſmelling _ * * > - Ganued, in aig, deve 6 WG 
ted ers irregularly planted, they 7 —_ compolition ſmeared over the ſurface of 
zu- charming effect: for here a per th in. the metal fo be etched, to prevent the 
are walk in private, ſneltered * To aquafortis from eating, except in ſuch _ 
_ demancy of 0a Sr e tabl Lin places where this ground is cot through 
= ö 
ave dom: therefore, a IING, ; 
2: 
ere whole incloſure , r icle FIELD, f 
are be a much greater extent of _ ry Fat Grove, > SHELF. See SHELF. 
rals theſe Grube will appear ig be Qs GROUND-ANGLING, fiſhing under water 
ord dary, _— nnen without a float, only with a * of 
ore to be gained. 2 2 bullet, which is better, becauſe 
_ — - er" 8 hp I 10 wilt 30h on the ground; 1 ey 
el. ſame with earth or ſoil. | ing is moſt proper in cold weather, 
ole _ got yes and other objects are The bullet is to be placed about _ 
ade repretented, : he baited hook, A perſon 
ich The ground is properly. re oY Aſking in this manner, ought nor ag 
who ſuch parts of the piece, as have not ina ſtrike as ſoon, as he feels the fiſh bite, 
r a r but ſlack his line, that the fiſh may the 
1 4 ͤ NIInads: >; better ſwallow the bait and hook. As 
"as „ dto for the tackle, it ſhould be fine and ſlen- 
ling A building is ſaĩd to ſerve as a ground to 3 * and thick lines only ſerve 
Aa a figure, when the figure is painted on to fright the fiſh. | c 
un- the building. . ; vening are the chief 
1. The ground behind a — "hog par 3 in fiſhing for 
7 Erin 
able tating a curtain of ſattin or velvet; wh 
be oh blue, it ſhould be laid on as _— $4 2 muddy, you may at groun | 
beſt lows; waſh bice till it is very pure | 6 is fo find out the 
cent — r 
BY PS * GE atk through it, tied fo a ſtrong twiſt and hung 
1 Wee 1 cs" ag re 1 iy Ut | 
the ſame colour about t pourfile, 5 as N . in botan 
own 13, the ambient ſuperficies of the picture; e Ae eue coins 5 5 Yo 
oy wing dove this; take 8-langs penctl, » Gr de is attenuant and diſſolvent, 
For an waſh over the whole ground you 3 4 7 both internally and exter- 
in. hgn to cover with a blue, 1 0 os © dlnerary. It is much vſed 
"a pac wateriſh, and [then with 2 2 3 in an infuſion in form of tea, for 
by 155 EY * Oo 7 — . of the breaſt and lut gs, and is 
, by ay over with a thick and fu ; . ES: oral de- 
—. only walked © fomcimes a ingrdien in polio]: 
over ; in the doing of this you m ON B 
trees very quick, keeping the colour you have _ when yank Ow 3 ; 
oder aid on moiſt; and not ſuffering any part agreeable to br ed a ſpecific in ero- 
ar to dry till vou have coyered the whole, ſhops. It is eſteemed a ſp 
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\ fions and exulcerations of the viſcera, and 


articularly of the kidneys and lungs. It 
is alſo recommended in conſumptions, 


bruiſes from falls, head achs, and other A 


the like diſorders. 
GROUND PINE, in botany, a plant called 
by authors chamæpitys, or teucrium. 
See the article TEUCRIUM, 
"Stinking GROUND-PINE, in botany, See 
the article POLYCNEMUM. 
GROUND TACKLE, is a ſhip's anchors, 
cables, &c. and, in general, whatever 
is neceſſary to make her ride ſafe at 
anchor. | 
GROUND-TIMBERS, are thoſe timbers in 
the ſhip which lie on her keel, and are 
faſtened to it with bolts thro' the keelſon. 
They are ſo called from the ſhip's reſting 
upon them when ſhe is aground. 
GROUND-TOWS, are what comes from 
the hemp when dreſſed at the hatchel for 


the ſpinners, and out of which bam- 


burgh or cabbin-lines, marlin, and white 
ocham are made. | 
- GROUND-WORK, in a building, the ſame 
with foundation, See FOUNDATION, 
GROUNDAGE, a cuſtom or tribute paid 
for the ground on which a fhip ſtands 
in port. 8. SITES 
GROUNDING, is bringing a ſhip on 
ground to be cleaned, trimmed, or to 
have a leak ſtopped. . | 
'GROUNDLING, in ichthyology, the 


ſmooth, ſpotted cobitis, with the body 
of a cylindrical. figure, and otherwiſe 


called the loach, See CoprT1s, 
GROUNDSEL, ſenecio, in botany, Ce. 
See the article SENECtHO. | 
GROUP, in painting and ſculpture, is an 
aſſemblage of two or more figures of 
men, beaſts, fruits, or the like, which 
have ſome apparent relation to each 
A f 
It is neceſſary in a good piece of paint- 
ing, that all' the figures be divided into 
groups: this has ſe mewhat in it of the 
nature of ſymphony or concert of voĩees; 
for as in the one the voices mult ſuſtain 
each other, in order to fill the ear with 
an agreeable harmony from the whole; 
ſo in groups, if the parts or figures be 
not well diſpoſed, ſomething will be 
found difagreeable. OT: 
There are two kinds of groupe, or two 
manners of conſidering them, with re- 
ſpect to the deſign, and to the clair-ob- 
— The firſt of theſe is common both 


to works of painting and ſeulpture; but 


the latter is peculiar to painting. 


Groups, with reſpe& to the deſign, are 
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' combinations: of ſeveral figures, wh: 
bear a relation to each — 6. ee ins 

account of the action, or of their Proxie 
mity or of the effect they produce. Theſe 

we conceive as repreſenting ſo many dif. 
ferent ſubjects, or at leaſt ſo many diſtin& 

parts or members of one great ſubje&, 
Thus, in architecture, we fay a group 
of columns, when we ſpeak of three or 

four columns ſtanding together on the 
ſame pedeſtal, 

Groups, with reſpe& to the clair-obſcure, 
are aſſemblages of figures, where the 
lights and ſhadows are diffuſed in ſuch a 
manner, that they ſtrike the eye together, 
and naturally lead it to conſider them in 
one view, 

GRour, in muſic, one of the kinds of di- 
minutions of long notes, which, in 
working, form a ſort of group, knot, or 
buſh. It uſually confiſts of four or more 
crotchets, quavers, &c. tied together at 

—the diſcretion of the compoſer. 

GROUPADE, or CRovuPaDE, in the ma- 

nege. See the article CROuPADE, 

GROUPED COLUMN. See COLUMN, 

GROUSE, or GROWSR, a ſpecies of the 

tetrao, is a valuable bird of the ſize of 

a well-grown fowl ; the head is large; 

the eyes bright and piercing; the ears 

are patulous, the beak is three quarters of 
an inch long, and of a pale colour, ſome- 
what hooked, and pointed at the extre- 
mity : it has a ſcarlet protuberance over 
the eyes, which is yery bright and beau- 
tiful ; its wings are variegated, and its 
tail forked. The male, excepting the 
little variegations of white in his wings, 
is totally black, and there is a fine change- 
able tinge of a deep blue on his neck; 
but the female is brown and mottled, and 
in colour reſembles the woodcock, 

'This is a native of England, but is not 

very frequent; it lives on large moun- 

tainous heaths. | 


 GROWAN, among the miners of Cor- 


wal, a coarſe gritty ſtone, of a greyiſh 
colour, which they are often obliged to 
dig through, before they can Feach the 
ore. | 

GROYNE, or CORUNNA, a port of Spain. 
See the article Cox uN NA. 

GRUB, in zoology, the engliſh name of 
the hexapode worms, produced from the 
eggs of beetles; and which at length ate 
transformed into winged inſects of tht 
ſame ſpecies with their parents. Sec the 
article SCARABZUS, 

GRUBS, in medicine, certain unRuous 
pimples riſing in different parts 4 = 
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ich face, but chiefly in the alæ of the noſe. 
pon The cure of theſe ought only to be at- 
Xie tempted by evacuations and cleanſers of 
2 the Pod. | 


_ or pulling up the ſtubs and roots of 
- trees, 1 . 
oup When the roots are large, this is a very 
EE troubleſome and laborious taſk ; but Mr. 
the Mortimer has ſhewn how it may be ac- 
compliſhed ſo as to ſave great expence by 
ure, a very ſimple and eaſy method, He pro- 
the poſes a ſtrong, iron-hook to be made, 
ch a about two feet four inches long, with a 
her, large iron-ring faſtened to the upper part 
ha of it, See plate CXXI. fig. 2. This hook 
: muſt be put into a hole on the ſide of the 
di- root, to which it muſt be faſtened, and 
Fe a lever being put into the ring, two or 
* three how, 5 means of this lever, may 
oo wring out the root, and twiſt the ſap- 
r 


roots aſunder. Stubs of trees may alſo 
be taken up with the ſame hook, in which 
work it will ſave a great deal of Jabour, 


20 cauſe the ſtubs muſt be firſt cleft with 
the wedges before the hook can enter the ſides 
e of of them, to wrench them out by pieces, 
rges GRuBBING à cock, with cock-fighters, a 
mm term uſed for cutting off the feathers un- 
rs of der his wings. | 
__ This is a thing not allowed by cockpit- 
mire law, nor is any one permitted to cut off 
me the feathers in any handling place. 
ate GRUBENHAGEN, a town and caſtle of 
d N lower Saxony and dutchy of Brunſwic, 
Hm remarkable for its mines of ſilver, cop- 
inge per, iron, and lead: eaſt long. 99 36“ 
1 af and north lat. 519 4. 
8 RUME, grumus, in medicine, denotes a 
y UN concreted clot of blood, milk, or other 
1 ſubſtance, Hence grumous blood is that 
char which approaches to the nature of grume, 
1 and by its viſeidity, and ſtagnating in 
. the capillary veſſels, produces ſeveral diſ- 
_ orders. 
5 yi GRUMOSE RooTs, among herbaliſts, 
** ſuch as are knotty, and faſtened to one 
head, like thoſe of celandine and anemo- 
* nies, See the article ROOT. | 
P GRUS, the crane, in ornithology, a bird 
of of the ardea or heron-kind. See the ar- 
a the ticle AxDbBRA. | 
* he common crane, or ardea with the 
of the top of the head papilloſe, is a large, 
ee the ſtately, and beautiful bird, with a very 
ng neck. The indian crane, with the 
N 05 1 * ? — part of the head papilloſe, is 
0 


n the european or common 
fact, | 8 
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kind, but otherwiſe very like it. See the 


life GRUBBING, in agriculture, the digging 


though not ſo much as in the other, be- 


GR 


article CRANE, | 
Gus, in antiquity, a kind of dance which 
the young Athenians performed every 
you at Delphos, about the altar of Apol- 
o, on the day of Delia, : 
The ſteps and figures of this dance, which ; 
were intricate and running one into an- 
other, were deſigned to expreſs the turn- 
ings and windings of the labyrinth in 
which Theſeus killed the minotaur. 


GRV, a meſure containing one tenth of a 


line, See the article LINE. hy 
GRYGALLUS, in ornithology, a name 
given to the urogallus, or tetrao. See 
the article TETR AO, | 
GRYLLO-TALPA, the MOLE-CRICKET, + 
a ſpecies of gryllus, with the anterior feet 
palmated. See the next article, 
This is the largeſt of all the european 
winged inſets, being two inches and an 


half in length, and three quarters of an 


inch in diameter. Its colour is a duſky- 
brown, and there grow from the extre- 
mity of the tail, on each fide, two hairy 
bodies reſembling in ſome degree the tail 
of a mouſe. See plate CXXI. fig. 4. 
GRYLLUS, in zoology, the name of the 
cricket and locuſt-kind, which, together 
with the graſshoppers, make only one 
genus of inſects, the characters of which 
are theſe: the antennæ are ſetaceous; the 
exterior wings are membranaceous, nar- 
row, and have much of the appearance of 
the wings of ſome of the fly - kind; the 
thorax is compreſſed and angulated; and 


the legs are formed for leaping. See the 
articles Loc usr and GRYLLO-TALPA, 


GRYLLUsS, in ichthyology, a name given 
to two diſtin fiſhes, the conger-eel. and 
ophidion. See the articles CONGER and 
OPHIDION. ' TA ; 
GRYPHITES, in natural hiſtory, in eng- 
liſh cRow's STONE, an oblong foſſile 
ſhell, very narrow at the head, and be- 
coming gradually wider to the extremity, 
where it ends in a circular limb; the 
head or beak of this is very hooked or 
bent inward. ' OS 
They are frequently found in our gravel 
or clay-pits, in many counties. 
. are three or four diſtin& ſpecies of them; 
ſome are extremely rounded and convex 
on the back, others leſs ſoz and the 
plates of which they are compoſed, are in 
ſome ſmaller and thinner, . in others 


thicker and larger, in ſpecimens of the | 


| fame bigneſs. See plate CXXIV. fig. 
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article ENIGMA. ; 
GUADALAJARA, a city of Mexico, 
in north America, and the capital of 
Guadalajara, or New Galicia: weſt lpng. 
108®, and north lat. 209 45“. | 
GUADALAVIAR, a river of Spain, which 
riſes in the province of Arragon, and 
runs ſouth-eaſt through the province 
of Valencia, falling into the Mediter- 


ranean a little below the city of Va- 


lencia. 

GUADALAXARA, a city of Spain, in 
the province of New Caſtile, twenty-eight 
miles north-weſt of Madrid: weſt long. 

30 Fo“, and north lat, 40* 40. 

GUADALUPE, one of the largeſt of the 
Caribbee- iſlands, eighty miles north of 
Mart nico, ſubject to France: welt long. 
61, and north lat. 169 30%, 

GUADARAMA, a town of New Caſtile, 
in Spain, twenty-three miles north · weſt 


of Madrid: welt long. 4 45, and north 


lat. 40% a«/, 
GUADIANA, a river of Spain, which 

riſes in the middle of New "Caſtile, and 

running through Eftremadura, enters 


Portugal; where paſſing through the pro- 


vinces of Alentejo and Algarva, it diſ- 
charges itſelf into the Atlantic ocean, 


GUADILBARBAR, a river of Africa, 


"which riſes in the mountains of Atlas, 
runs through the kingdom of Tunis, and 
falls into the Mediterranean ſea near 
Boa,” | 
GUADILQUIVIR, a river of Spain, which 
riſes in the mountains of Segura, in New 
- Caſtile, runs the whole length of Anda- 
Jufia, and paſſing by Cordova and Se- 
ville, falls into the Atlantic ocean at St. 
Lucar. 
GUADIX, a city of Spain, in the pro- 
vince of Gravada: weſt long. 3“, and 
north lat. 37 15%. | 
GUAJACUM, or GUalacuM, in bota- 
ny, a genus of the decandria- monogynia 
claſs of plants, the flower of which con- 
fiſts of five ovato-oblong patent petals, 
whereof the ſuperior ones are leaſt ; the 
fruit is a roundifh obliquely acuminated 
drupe, furrowed on one fide; and the 
ſeeds are oyal nuts, covered with pulp, 
The waod of guaiacum is extremely hard 
and ſolid, of a denſe, compact texture, 
and remarkably heavy ; it conſiſts of two 
arts, a central matter, or heart, and an 


exterior one, or blea: the central part is 


extremely hard and ponderous, and is of 
8 greeniſh colour, or elſe it is variegated 


with 4 pale or whitiſh colour, a duſky 


| L 5201 
- . GRYPHUS, a kind of ænigma. See the 


GU A 
green, ana. browniſh with the black: 
the external part is of the colour of boy. 
wood; but when we ſee the fragments of 
the branches of the tree entire, it is co- 
vered with a thin ſtrong bark. The wood 
is of a fragrant ſmell, and of an aroma. 
tic and pungent, but ſomewhat bitteciſh 
taſte, | 
Guaiacum-s attenuant and apperient : it 
promotes the diſcharges by ſweat and 
urine, and: ſtrengthens the ſtomach and 
the other viſcera. It is an excellent me- 
dicine in obſtructions of the liver and 
ſpleen, in the jaundice, dropſy, and 
many other chronic caſes, and gives 
relief in the rheumatiſm, and even in the 
out. 
The bark is a more powerful attenuant 
than the wood, but it is leſs proper for 
people of a feveriſh diſpoſition. Neither 
.of them are given much in ſubſtance, the 
uſual way being in decoction with ſaſſa- 
fras, and other medicines of the ſame ins 
tention, 
Beſides the wood and the bark, we have 
-a reſin of it, under the improper name of 
gum-guaiacum, This is a ſolid but 
very friable ſubſtance, much reſembling 
common reſin, except in colour, it be- 
ing of a duſky greeniſh hue, and ſome- 
times, though leſs frequently. of a reddiſh 
colour, It is very acrid and pungent to 
the taſte, and when burnt, ſmells like 
guaiacum wood, It is given in the 
lame caſes. with the wood, and the fa» 
. mous balſamum polycreſtum is made of 
ik, | | 
GUALEOR, a city of the hither India, 
and the capital of the, province of Gua- 
leor, ſituated forty miles ſouth of Agia: 
_ eaſt long, 799, and north lat. 26“. 
GUAM, the chief of the Ladrone-iſlands, 
in the Pacific ocean: eaſt long, 140%, and 
north lat. 14“. | 
GUAN, or Quan, an american bird, 2 
little bigger than the common hen, In 
, ſhape it ſomewhat reſembles a turkey, to 
which Mr, Edwards takes it to be near of 
kin. The top of the head is covered with 
black feathers, which it can erect into à 
creſt : the upper part of the body is of 3 
dark colour, and the neck, breaſt, and 
belly are of the ſame colour, only ſpotted 
with white. See plate CX. fig. 3. 


GUANIHANTI, or ST. SALVADOR, now 
called Catt-iſland, one of the Baham?- 
iſlands in the Atlantic ocean, in not 
America: weſt longitude 76%, 20! 
latitude 249. 3 
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rica; 


ericag one hundred and. eighty miles 
— of Lima: welt long. 75% 1 549 
and ſouth It, 10% WED 
GUARANTY,, in matters of polity, the 
engagement of mediatorial or neutral 
ſtates, whexeby they plight. their faith, 
that certain tfeaties ſhall be inviolably ob- 
ſerved, or that-they will make War againſt 
the aggieſſor, FA „ 
Caan or WARRANTY, in law. 
See the article WARRANTY. © + » 
GUARD, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies the 
defence or preſervation of any thing; the 
act of obſerving what paſſes, in order to 
prevent ſurprize ;; or the care, precaution, 
and attention we make uſe of, to prevent 
any thing happening contrary to our in- 
tention or inclinations, ry | 
GuaRD, in the military art, is a duty 
performed by a body of men, to ſecure an 
army or place from being ſurprized by an 
enemy. 4% 1 
In — garriſon the guards are relieved 
every day, and it comes to every ſoldier's 
turn once in three days, ſo that they have 
two nights in bed, and one upon guard. 
To be upon guard, to mount the guard, 
to diſmount the guard, to relieve the 
guard, to change the guard, the officer 
of the guard, or the ſerjeant of the guard, 
are words often uſed, and well under - 
ſtood. 2 


Aduanced GUARD, is a party of either 


horſe or foot, that marches before a more 
conſiderable body, to give notice of any 
approaching danger. . 

When an army is upon the march, the 
grand-guards which ſhould mount that 
day, ſerve as an adyanced-guard to the 
army: in (mall parties, fix or eight horſe 
are ſufficient, and theſe are not to go 
above four or five hundred yards before 
the party. | | 
An advanced guard is alſo a ſmall body 


of twelve or ſixteen horſe, under a cor- 


poral, or  quarter-maſter, poſted before 


the grand-guard of a camp. 
driillery-GuarD, is a detachment from the 
army, to ſecure the artillery : their corps 
de garde is in the front, and their centries 
round. the park. This is a forty-eight 
hours guard : and upon 4 march, they 
go in the front and rear of the artillery, 


and muſt be ſure to leave nothing bebind 3 
if a gun or waggon break down, the cap- 
tain 18 to leave a part of his guard to aſſiſt 


GU A „ Linn 


of one ox more off 


1 


the guard of a poſt, under the command 


cers. ; 
Counter-GUARD, in fortification, See the 
article COUNTER-GUARD,. . ..., _ 
Forrage-GUARD,, a detachment ſent out to 
ſecure the forragers, which are poſted at - 
all places,-where either the enemy's party 
may come to diſturb; the forragers; or 
where they may be. ſpread: too. near the 
enemy, ſo as to. be in danger of bei 
taken. They conſiſt both of horſe an 
foot, and muſt Ray at their poſts till the 
forragers all come off the ground, 
Grand-GUARD,, three or four ſquadrons of 
horſe, commanded by a field-officer, poſt- 
ed at about a mile and a half from the 
camp, on the right and left wings, to- 
wards the enemy, for the ſecurity. of the 
camp. * h 
Mgin-GUARD, that from whence all the 
other guards are detached, | 
Thoſe who are to mount the guard, meet 
at their reſpective captain's quarters, and 
go from thence to the parade; where, af- 
ter the whole 2 is drawn up, the ſmall 
guards are detached for the poſts and 
magazines; and then the ſubaltern officers 
throw lots for their guards, and are com- 
manded by the captain of the main - guard. 
Piquet-GUARD, a good number of horſe 
and foot always in readineſs in caſe of an 
alarm :.the horſe are all the time ſaddled, 
and the riders booted, The foot draw 
up at the head of the battalion, at the 
beating of the tattoo; but afterwards re · 
turn to their tents, where they hold 
themſelves in readineſs. to march, upon 
any ſudden alarm. This guard is to 
make reſiſtance, in caſe of an attack, till 
.the army can get ready, wi | 
AQuarter-GUARD, a ſmall guard, com- 
manded by a ſubaltern officer, poſted by 
each battalion, about an hundred yar 
before the front of the regiment, 
Rear-GUARD, that part of the army which 
brings up the rear, which is generally the 
old grand-guards of the camp. The rear- 
guard of a party is fix or eight horſe, that 
march. about four or five. hundred paces 
behind the party, The advanced-guard 
of a party on its going out, make the 
rear - guard on its return. 7 
Standard>GUARD, as ſmall guard, under a 
corporal, out of each regiment of horſe, 
and placed on foot, in the front of each 
regiment. 4 


the gunners and matroſſes in getting it up as. Guanp, that part of the army which 


again. 


marches in the front. 


d de GARDE, are ſoldiers entruſted with GUARD is more particularly underſtood of 
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G&UA' 
a ſoldier detached from a company or 


corps} to protect, detain, or ſecure any 
perſon, SS. | 


GuarDs are alſo. troops kept to guard the 


king's perſon, called alſo royal-guards, 


life- guards, gardes du corps, &c. Theſe 
are diſtinguiſhed into horſe, foot, grena- 


The engliſh horſe-guards are diftinguiſh- 


ed by troops, and the foot · guards by re- 


iments, 


Yeomen of the GUarRD. See the article 


YEOMEN. 


The french GUARDS are divided into thoſe 


within, and thoſe without the palace; 


the firſt conſiſts of the gardes du corps, 


or body-guard, which conſiſts of four 
companies of horſe, the firſt of which 
companies was antiently Scotch, and till 
retains the name, though it now conſiſts 
wholly of Frenchmen, The guards with- 
out, are the gens d' armes, light - horſe, 


muſqueteers, and two other regiments, 


the one of which is French and the other 
Swiſs, See GENDARMES. i 


Gua, in fencing, is a poſture proper 


to defend the body from an enemy's 
ſword. TE 

There are four general guards of the 
ſword ; to form a perfect idea of which, 
we muſt ſuppoſe a circle drawn on a wall, 


and divided into four cardinal points, 


«iz. top and bottom, right and left. 


When the point of the ſword is directed to 
the bottom of the circle, with the hilt op- 


poſite to its top, the body inclining very 
forward, this is, called the prime or firſt 
guard. The ſecond guard, by many 


ümproperly called the tierce, is when the 


point is directed to the right or ſecond 
point of the ſame circle, with the hilt of 


the ſword turned to the left, and the body 
* proportionably raiſed, The tierce, or third 


guard, is when the point of the ſword is 
raiſed to the uppermoſt part of the ſame- 
circle ; in which caſe the body, the arm, 
and the ſword,- are in their natural po- 
Gtion, and in the mean of the extremes of 
their motion. The quart, or fourth 
guard, is when the point of the ſword is 
directed to the fourth point of the circle, 
deſcending to the right as far as one 
fourth of the tierce, with the outward 
part of the arm and the flat of the (word 


turned towards to the ground, and the 
body out of the line to the right, and the 


hilt of the ſword towards the line to the 
left. There is alſo a quint, or fifth 
guard, which is only the return of the 


point of the ſword to the right, aſter tra- 
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verſing the circle to the point of the pri 
from whence it had 4 0 with'a 0. 
ferent diſpoſition. of the body, arm, and 
ſword. The common center of all thoſe 
motions ought to be in the ſhoulder, 
In all theſe kinds of guards, there are the 
high-advanced, high-retired, and high- 
intermediate guard, when diſpoſed before 
the upper part of the body, either with 
the arm quite extended, quite withdrawn, 
or in a mean ſtate, The mean-advanced 
guard, or fimply mean guard, is when 
the ſword.is placed before the middle part 
of the body. The low-advanced, retired 
or intermediate guards, are thoſe where 
the arm and ſword are advanced, with- 
drawn, or between the two extremes, 
before the lower part of the body. 


GUARDANT, or GAR DAN, in heral- 


dry. See the article GaRDanT, 


GUARDIAN, in law, a perſon who has 


the charge of any thing; but more com- 


- monly it ſignifies one who has the cuſtody 


and education of ſuch perſons as have not 
ſufficient diſcretion to take care of them. 
ſelves and their own affairs, as children 
and ideots. 

There are ſeveral ſorts of theſe guardians 
at common law, viz. guardians by na- 
ture, who are the father and mother ; 
guardians in ſocage, being the next of 
blood; and guardians by reaſon of nur- 
ture, which is when the father by will 
appoints a perſon to be the guardian of 
his child, The ftatute ordains, that a 
father, by deed in his life-time, or by 
his will, may diſpoſe of the cuſtody of 
his child, under twenty-one years of age 
and not married, during the child's mi- 
3 to any perſons 2 are not popiſh 
recuſants, as he ſhall think fit; which 
guardians. may bring actions of treſ- 
paſs, Sc. againſt any unlawful takers 
away of. ſuch child or children, and take 
poſſeſſion of their lands, &c. If the fa- 
ther appoints no guardians to his child, 
the ordinary, or ſpiritual court have power 
to order one for the goods and _” 
eftate only, until the infant is of the age 
of fourteen; but as to his lands, there 
ſhall be a guardian in ſocage, Sc. This 
guardianſhip in ſocage continues till the 
minor is fourteen years of ape, at whic 
time he may chuſe his guardian before a 
judge, at his chambers, or in court, or 
_chancery : likewiſe after the infant comes 


to that age, he may ſue his guardian 


in ſocage, to account as bailiff. 
The bufineſs of guardians is to take the 
profits of the minor's lands to his = 


\ Pa 
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and to account for the ſame: they ought weſt branch of the river Ganges, in 
to ſell all moveables within a reaſonable Bengal. | 8 Tc 
time, and to convert them into land or GUERET, a town of France, in the pro- 
money, except the minor is near of age, vince of Lionois : eaſt long. a®, and 
and may want ſuch things himſelf z and north lat. 46? . 
they are to pay intereſt tor the money in GUERITE, a ſmall tower of wood or ſtone, 
their hands, that might have been ſo generally placed on the point of a baſtion, 


; laced out; in which caſe it will be pre- or on the angles of the ſhoulder, to bold 
ſumed that the guardians made uſe of it a centinel, who is to take care of the 
g themſelves. They are to ſuſtain the land foſs, and to watch, in order to prevent 
1 of the heir, without making deſtruction a ſurprize. „ 
of any thing thereon, and to keep it ſafe= GUERNSEY, or GARN SEY, an iſland in 
a ly for him: if they commit waſte on the the engliſh channel, on the coaſt of Nor- 
lands, it is a forfeiture of the guardian= mandy, fifty-eight miles ſouth of Port- 
q ſhip, 3 Edw. I. And where perſons land, in Dorſetſhire, and twenty-two 
8 as guardians, hold over any land, with- welt of cape la Hogue, in Normandy z 
q out the conſent of the perſon who is next , about ten miles long and as many broad, 
, intitled, they ſhall be adjudged treſpaſ- containing ten pariſhes, The natives, 
ſers, and ſhall be accountable. 6 Annz, whoſpeak French, are ſtill governed by the 
N cap. xviii. 93 norman laws, but are ſubje& to England. 
GUARDIANS D*'EGLISE, are churchwardens GUET TARDA, in botany, a genus of the 
. or officers choſen in every pariſh, to have monoecia heptandria claſs of plants, the 
x the care and cuſtody of the goods of the male and female flowers of which are 
y church, | = monopetalous and funnel-ſhaped ; the 
a GuarDIans of the peace, are thoſe who fruit is a dry, roundiſh, depreſſed drupe, 
p have the keeping of the peace. | 8 ſingle ſeed. 
* GAR DIAN, or WARDEN of the cinque - GUIAQUIL, a city and port - town of Pe- 
ports, is an officer who has the juriſdic- ru, ſituated near the Pacific ocean ; weſt 
« tion of the cinqueports, with all the power long. 80, and ſouth lat. 3. 3 
which the admiral of England has in GUIARA, a port-town on the Caracon- 
ö other places. CES: coaſt, in terra firma, in South Americaz 
GUARDIAN of the ſpiritualities, the perſon weſt long. 66, and north lat. 1035 
1 to whom the ipiricual juriſdiction of any GUIDON, a ſort of flag or ſtandand, borne 
f dioceſe is committed, during the time by the king's life - guards; being broad 
the ſee is vacant. at one extreme,. and almoſt pointed at 
K A guardian of the ſpirĩtualities may like= the other, and ſlit or divided into two. 
1 wile be either ſuch in law, as the arch- Guido allo denotes the officer who bears 
g biſhop is of any dioceſe within his pro- the guidon. He is the ſame in the horſe- 
Y vince ;, or by om, he whom the guards that the enfign is in the foot. 
A archbiſhop, or vicar-general of the time, The guidon of a troop of horſe takes 
h appoints. Any ſuch guardian has power place next below a cornet. | 
. to hold courts, grant licences, diſpenſa= GUIENNE, a province of France, bound- 
5 tions, probates of wills, Sc. ed by the Orleanois on the north, by 
we GUBEN, a town of Germany, in the circle Gaſcony, from which it is ſeparated 
* of Upper Saxony ; eaſt long. 15%, and the river Garonne, on the ſouth, by Lan- 
F north lat. 51 507. | e on the eaſt, and by the bay of 
% GUDGEON, gobius, in ichthyology. - See iſcay on the weſt, . | 
al the article GoB1vs, 125 GUILANDINA, BONDUCH, in botany, 
_ UDGEONS, in a ſhip, are the eyes drove a youre of the decandria-monagynia claſs 
2 into the ſtern: poſt, into which the pintles of plants, the flower of which confiſts 
is of the rudder go, to hang it. See plate of five lanceolate and ſeſſile petals : tho 
he CXXI, fig. 3. ; fruit is a rhomboidal pod, containing 
ch The ſtems of the gudgeons are barbed, only one cell, in which are included nu- 
Tin to prevent their being drawn out. merous oſſeous ſeeds, of a globoſo-· com · 
5  GUELPHS and G1BELiNs, See the ar- ßpreſſed figure. The ſeeds of this plant, 
wo ticle GIBELINS, G18; which are called Molucca nuts, are ſaid 
an GUENGA, A h_ river of the bither In- to be good in hernĩioſe tumours, and in 
dia, which riſing in the mountains of Ba- the cholic; and to create an appetite and 
he lagate, runs nor th eaſt, and falls into the to promote the menſes. | 
ſe, eee N . 
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GUILD, 
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Sol d, or Gi1p, a fraternity or com- ated on the confines bf Navarre in France, 


% 


pany. As to the original of theſe guilds or GUISE, a town of France, in the province 
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companies, it was a law among the Sm 
that every freeman of fourteen years of 
age, ſhould. find ſureties to keep the 
peace, or be committed; upon which the 
neighbours entered into an affotiation, 
and became bound for each other, either 
to produce him ho committed any of- 
fence, or to make ſatisfactio to the in- 
jured party; in order to which they rail- 
ed a ſum among themſelyes, which they 
put into a common ſtock; out of which 
they upon occafion, made a 'pecuniary 
compenſation according to the quality of 
the offence committed, Theſe guilds are 
now companies, joined together with 
laws and orders made by themſelves, by 
the licence of the prince. ; 
Gump, GiLD, or. GELD, is alſo uſed 
among our antient writers for a compen- 


ſation, or mulct, for a fault committed. 
GUu1LD-HALL, the chief hall of the city of 
London, for holding of courts, and for 


the meeting of the lord-mayor and com- 
monalty, in order to make Jaws and or- 
dinances for the welfare and regulation 
of the city. 1 
GU1LD-RENTS, are rents paid to the crown 
by any guild or fraternity: or thoſe that 
formerly belonged to religious houſes, 
and came to the crown at the general diſ- 
ſolution of monaſteries, | 


GUILDFORD, or GULDEFORD, a bo- 


rough- town of Surry, ſituated on the ri- 

* Wye, thirty miles ſouth-weſt of Lon- 
_ 

It ſends two members to parliament. 


GUILLESTRE, a city of France, in the 


province of Dauphiny : eaſt long 6? 20', 
ndnd north lat. 44* 45/. 
GUINEA, a large country of Africa, ſi- 

tuated between 15 eaſt and 15 weſt 


Jongitude, and between 4“ and 10 north 


luatitude. | 
The Britiſh, Dutch, French; and other 
; mating, have forts and factories on this 
coaſt. | 8 


GuinzA is alſo the name of « Britiſh gold- 


coin. See the article CoIN, 


GUINEA-P16, in zoology, a quadruped of 


the mouſe or rat-kind, with a variegated 
body, reſembling, in Tome meaſure, a 
young pig, whence the name. It is con- 


ſiderably larger than the rat, but leſs than 


the rabbit. See plate CXXI. fig. 5. 


and medicine, See the article DRa- 
- CUNCULI.- "4 ws x 


* — 


the province of Biſcay, in Spain, fatu- 


— 


aw 


-GuINEa-WORM, dracunculus, in, zoology 


"of Pirardy, fituated on the river Oyſe 
eaſt long. 30 36“, and north lat. 3 
GUITAR, or GuITAKRA, a muſica] * 

ſtrument of the ſtring-kind, with five 
double rows of ſtrings, of which tho 
3 * ores a in the middle, unleſs 
it be for the burden, an octave low 
_ the fourth: . OG veg IP 

This jnſtrument was firſt uſed in Spain, 

and by the Italians. It has the particular 

denomination of 3 given it; and 
is found in Italy and other countries, but 
more frequently in Spain. | 
GULA, in anatomy, the ſame with the 
celophagus. See OEgoPHacus, 
GULA, or Gora, in architeQure, a wavy 
member the contour of which reſembles 
the letter 8, which the Greeks call cy- 
matium, np Mrrchitects an ogee. 

See the article C Mariuu and Ockk. 

This member is of two kinds, recta and 

inverſa. The firſt and principal has its 

cavities or hollows above, and convexi- 
ties below. This always makes the top 
of the corona of the corniche, jetting 
over the drip of the corniche, like a wave 
ready to fall. It is ſometimes abiolutely 
the entablature, as being the firſt or vp - 
rmoſt member of it. 

e ſecond, being alſo called gula inver- 
fa, as the firſt is called gula recta, is ex- 
actly the reverſe of the former, the cavity 
or hollowneſs of it being at the bottom, 
ſo that with reſpe& to the former it ap- 
pears inverted. This is uſed in the ar- 
chitrave, and ſometimes in the corniche 
along with the former, only ſeparated by 

' A replet. g 
GULES, in heraldry, ſignifies the colour 
red, which is expreſſed in engraving ty 
perpendicular lines falling from the top 
of the eſcutcheon to the bottom. See 

plate CXXI. fig. 6. 

It is the firſt of all colours in armory, 
and was formerly prohibited to he won 
by any perſon in his coat-armour, un: 
leſs he were a prince, or had a permiſſion 
from him, This colour is a ſymbol of 
charity, valour, and generoſity, and repte-· 
ſents blood-colour, and true ſcarlet, 

The Romans, according to Spelman, 

painted the bodies of their gods, and ge- 

'nerals that triumphed, with vermilion j 
and under the conſuls, their ſoldiers wer, 
_ clad in red, hence called ruſſati. And 
woe are told that the Lacedemontens wore 
ſcarlet; to prevent ſecing the blood 1 
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« GUIPUSCOA, the north-eaſt diviſion of from their wounds. Thoſe wech w. _ 
» Colour, are obliged to relieve ſuch ho 
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juſtice. . vas 5 Ny ep 
GLI, the engliſh name of a genus of 
birds, called by authors larus. See the 
article LARUS. NE | 


GULLET, in anatomy, the engliſh name 


of the eſophagus, See OESOPHAGUS. 
GULO, in zoology, a ſpecies of muſtela, 
of a reddiſh brown colour, with the 
middle of. the back black. See the article 
MusSTELLA. | 
This is of the fize of our common cat; 
the head is ſmall, and of a kind of oval 
figure, ſlender at the ſnout, and rounded 
at the crown; the eyes are prominent, 
thongh not very large; the iris is of a 
deep hazel z the ears are ſhort and patu- 
Jous ; the noſtrils are large; the mouth 
is wide, and well furniſhed with teeth. 
GULPH, or GULF, in geography, a part 
of the ſea, almoſt ſurrounded by land, 
as the gulph of Mexico, gulph of Ve- 
nice, of Lyons, &c, Ao 


A gulph- is firiftly diſtinguiſhed from a 


ſea, in that the latter is larger, See the 
article SEA. + ys 


It differs from a bay, in being greater 


'than it, See the article Bay. 
Some will have it effential to a gulph, to 
run into the land through à ſtreight or 
narrow paſſage. It is obſerved that the 
ſea is always moſt dangerous near gulphe, 
by reaſon of the currents being penned up 
by the ſhores. | 2 | 
GUM, in pharmacy, a conereted vegetable 
juice, which tranſudes through the bark 
of certain trees, and hardens upon the 
ſurface, os e | 
The chemiſts allow only thoſe to be pro- 
perly gums, which are diſſolvable in wa- 
ter; thoſe which are. only diſſolvable in 
ſpirits, they call” refing ; and 'thoſe of a 
middle nature, gum reſins. Geoffroy 
ſays, that gums are ſomething between 
acid and oil z being an acid'falt ſo fixed 
in earth, as that the greateſt part of it is 
changed to an alkali, the other into oil; 
ſo that the mixture ariſing from thence is 
an oily ſalt reſembling the ſaponaceous 


concretes of the chemiſts, made of oil of 


olives, and a lixivium of tartar; or the 
mucilaginous bodies formed of ſpirit of 
vine, and the volatile ſpirit of urine. 
Tze bodies of this claſs,” Dr. Hill ob- 
; Hives, if we were to allow) all to be fo 
which are generally received as ſuch, and 
called by the name gum,” Would appear 
| 7 Pumerous : but, on a'ſtrit enquiry, 
reater part o m apf 
he — p f them appear to 


Vol. II 
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4re in danger of 'being oppreſſed by in- 


"GUM MANNA. 
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of the abſolute reſin-claſs, when all that 
\ are thus improperly. called gums are ſe- 
parated and placed in their proper claſſes. 


See the article RESIN. 


The bodies truly belonging to this, are, 
by that author, reduced to ſo ſmall a 
number as four; theſe are, 1. Gum'ara- . 

| bic. 2. Gum. ſeneca. 3. Gum traga- 


canth. 4. Manna. 


GUM ARABIC, See Cum ARABIC. © 
GUM SENECA, or SENEGA, as it is com- 
_—_ written, is a gum extremely re- 
ſembling gum arabic. It is brought to 
us from the country, through which the 
river Senega runs, in looſe or fingle drops, 
but theſe are much larger than thoſe of 
the-gum arabic uſually are; ſometimes it 


is of the bigneſs of an egg, and ſome- 


times much larger: the ſurface is ver 
rough, or wrinkled, and appears much 
leſs bright than the inner ſubſtance, where 
the maſſes are broken. It has no ſmell, 
and fcarce any taſte, We are not ac- 
quainted with the tree which produces it. 
'The virtues of it are the ſame with the 

gum arabic; but is rarely uſed in me- 
dieine, unleſs as mixed with the gum 
arabic ; the dyers and other artificers con · 
ſume the great quantities of it that are 


annually imported here. The negroes 


diffolve' it in milk, and in that ſtate 
. make it à principal ingredient in many 
of their diſhes; and often feed on it thus 


alone, 


GUM TRAGACANTH. See TRAGACANTH, 
| | See the article MANNA, . 
Other ſubſtances known by 'the name of 


gums, are as follow. 


Gum ALOES, a preparation of aloes, as 


ſet down in the London Diſpenſatory. 


See the article ALOE. 


It is made thus: Take of ſuccotrinealoes, 
four ounces ; of water, a quart : boil the 
aloes till it is diffolved as much as may - 
be; and ſet all by for a night: the refin 
will be precipitated to the bottom of 'the 

* veſſel; the liquor, poured off or ſtrained, | 
being evaporated, will leave the gum. 
The intention of this ſeparation 
reſin, is to procure, in the gum, a medi- 
cine leſs purgative, but more agreeable to 


the ſtomach, than the crude aloes, 


f the 


y either of the gum+reſin, or 


Gun AMMONIAC, See the article Gum | 


AMMONIAG, ; | 
GUM ANIME. ' See Gum ANIME. © 


Gum BLEMT. See the article ELE MI. 


GUM GUaTacCUM. See GUAIACUMe ' 


Gum LACCA, See the article Lacca. '- 
It may be obſerved in general, that gums 
and inſpiſſated Juices are the beiter, 0 

*- Ireer 
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freer they are from mixture” and drofs,; 
but that they are ſeldom fit for uſe helore 
ſtraining. 


ind, ariſing from a corruption cf the 
ap, which, by its viſcidity, not being 
able to make 

the tree, is, dy the protruſion of other 


the bark. . 
When the diſtemper ſurrounds the branch, 
it admits of no remedy, but when only 
on one part of a bough, it ſhould be taken 
to the quick, and ſome cow- dung 
. - clapped on the wound, covered over with 
| a linen: cloth, and tied down. M. Quin- 
time direfts to cut off the morbid branch 
op 2 three inches below the part af - 

fected. eee N 
Gun B011,8:Parulides, See PARULIDES, 
Guns, gingivæ, in anatomy. See the ar- 

78 ticle GING EXE. OY Yoke 
GUN, a fire-arm, or weapon of offence, 
which forcibly diſcharges a ball, ſhot, or 
other offenſive: matter, through a. cylin- 
.drical barrel, by. means of gun-powder. 

See the article GUN-POWDER.. ; 
Gun is a general name, under which are 
included, divers or even. maſt ſpecies of 
fire - arms. They may be divided into 

, great and ſmall,. lin . 

; oat guns, called alſo by the geverl 


name cannons, make what we alſo call 


» grdpance,or artillery ; under which come 
- the ſeyeral ſorts of cannons, as cannon- 
royal, demi-cannon, . Sc. Culverins, 
emi-culverins, ſakers, minions, falcons, 


. &c, See CAx NON, CULVERIN, Sc. as 


alſo OkDNance and ARTILLERY. 
Small guns include muſquets, muſque- 
toons, carabines, blunderbuſſes, fowling- 
5 pieces, &c, See MuSqQUET, Sc. 
8 Piſtols and mortars are almoſt the only 
6 fort of regular weapons, charged with 
. gun-powder, that are excepted from the 
denomination: of guns.” See the articles 
PISTOL and MORTAR. ; 
We have given the proportions and uſes 
of theſe fire-arms, under their reſpectiye 
articles; but that their parts may be the 
ou diſtinctly comprehended, there is de- 
lineated in the plate of gunnery (CXXII, 


li 
Rg. 2. a view of the outſide of a piece 6b 
; ordpanee, with the names of its parts; 


5g. 8. ibid. ſheys the chaſe or, hore, an 
. the thickneſs, of the metal; 6g, 4. is 4 
Favpon monnted on its carriage; and fig, 


Of. rege ef Large kun, Bf cap: 


i "I * a mortar mounted on its carriage. 


% 


C1526.) GUN, 


Gum, among gardeners, a kind of gan - 
i Fach incident to fruit trees of the ſtone - 


its way through the fibres of 


juice, made to extravaſate and ouze out 


1 * 5 5 S ; 
* . r * 


nons, over thaſe of a ſmaller bore, is ge. 
nerally acknowledged, Robins obſerves 


advantage ariſes from ſeveral 


N 
circumſtances, particularly in diſtant can. 


nonading, The diſtance to which larger 
bullets fly with the ſame proportion of 
powder, exceeds the flight of the ſmaller 
ones, almoſt in proportion to their dia. 
meters 3 ſo chat a thirty-two pound ſhot, 
for inſtance, being ſome what more than 


+ fix inches in diameter, and a nine. pound 


mot but faur inches, the thirty-two pound 
ſhot will fly near half as far again as 
that of nine pound, if both pieces are fo 
elevated as to range to the fartheſt diſ- 
tance poſſible. Another and more im- 
portant advantage of heavy bullets is, 
that with the ſame. velocity they break 
holes in all ſolid bodies, in a greater pro- 
portion than their weight. Finally, large 
cannons, by carrying the weight of their 
bullet in grape or lead-ſhot, may annoy 
tbe enemy more effectually than could be 
done by ten times the number of ſmall 
1 proces: See the article GUNNERY, 
\ The author here quoted, has propoſed to 
change the fabric of all the pieces employ- 
ed in the britiſh navy, from the twenty- 
ſour pounders downwards, ſo that / they 
may have the ſame or leſs weight, but a 
larger bore. He thinks the thirty-two 
pounders in preſent uſe would be proper 
models for. this purpoſe. Theſe being of 
fifty-two or fifty-three hundred weight, 
have ſomewhat leſs. than a hundred and 
. two thirds for each pound of bullet, And 
that this proportion would anſwer in fmal- 
ler pieces, in point of ſtrength, ſeems clear 
from theſe conſiderations: 1. That ihe 
ſtrength of iron, or any other metal, is in 
proportion to is ſubſtance. 2. That the 
leſſer quantity of powder fired in a ſpace 
it fills,; has proportionably leſs force than 
a larger quantity; ſo that if two pieces, 2 
| LOST a; ſmall one, be made in the 
. ſame. proportion to their reſpeive bul- 
lets, and fired with a proportionable quan- 
tity. of powder, the larger piece will be 


"# more ſtrained, will heat more, and recoil 


more than the ſmaller. 
On this ſcheme our preſent twenty-four 
pounders, will be eaſed of fix or eight 
hundred weight of uſeleſs metal; and 
_ ſome pieces oo a leſs calibre, as nine and 
ſix pounders, would. be ſometimes eaſed 
by fourteen hundred: hence much larger 
guns, of the ſame weight, might be 
Dorne. Thys, inſlead of fix, nine, twelve, 
and eighteen pounders, our ſhips might 
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* io. be That. | 
"2 quieter, -and wo more ſer> 
vice, in a reſpeſs, 
chart 


uſed hy miners in 
gun - Powder, It is an iron cylinder of 
an inch and a half thick, and ahout fix 


inches long; and having a flat ſide to 


receive the ſide of a wedge y 20d d hole 
2 
the inßde 


A 1523 ] 


der uſual the 1 of all tlie 
Waied. arriss g. te ſes that. 
Gun is allo — gion $0/gm inſtrament 9 ſufficien 
.cleaving racks. with 5 


it to communicate wih 
the hole in the rock: this 


hole is made about eight inches deep; and- 


in the battom of it is 
three ounces. of *gun- 
gun is driven foreibl in, - vac up 
the hole, and the we vin on its 
= ſide to ſecure ii. 4 
ming: at * bal L fred by 
rug orifice being o we 
a by . pong force of _ 
wder 18 determined 0 cireumad- 
jacent parts af-theirgek, which it ſplits, 
See the artiche Nur NG 2 
Gux-R00M, in a ſhip, the 8 
der the 
gunner an 
a. their carte 


abont two or 


rea- 


DW 


bis crew. tender vous, ge 
$, Cc. and do ah 


ir bus, 


bp 8 40 . 
CUNDELIA, in batinys-2; genus 62 the - 


ſynge -poly glimia-e malie claſs of. 
— compound Hlawec of which 
is tubulated g e, with the her- 
maphrodite Corollulæ equal; the par- 
tial flower is monopetalous and cla- 
vated, with a ventricoſe, qguigquiſid, erect 
limb; there is no pericarpium; the ſeeds, 
which ure ſolitary, roundiſh, 


powder. nen this 1 


ent un- 
-cahin, where the maſter- 


acumi- 


nated, and coronated with an obſolete + 


margin, are perfect ly immerſed and hid 
in the receptacle: the common receptacle 
is conic; and covered every where with 


partial ones, divided with tricuſpidated 


paleæ; che partial receptacle is conico- 
obtuſe, quadrangular, and truneated. 
GUNELLUS, in ichthyology, a ſpecies 
of blennius, called alſo the butter-fiſh, 
with about ten black ſpots deſide the 


ack-fin, 

an officer Adige for the 

ſervice of te nyo one {killed to 
guns. 

In the Tower of London, -and ave 
garriſons,” as well as in the fietd, this 
officer carries 2. field ſtaff, and a a large 
powder horn in s ſtring over his left 


— 


ſhoulder: he marches by the guns, and 


when there is any 


er, is apprebenſion of dan - 


held ſtaff is armed with match: 


+ buvnels is to lay. mh m_ to pd 


' 8 if N aſcents or deſcents, 


—— 
a $TT, AP „ 
Sek: 4-9 d ' 4 

x 1 


7 e ad gerek be-. | 
— ip, or 28 gunnen, has: 778 
-ofimance” the ſhip 
be ſervieeabl 
ently; ſupplied with 
n aud . that in 
* er they be | traverſed within 
| 2 eſpecially thoſe of the lower tire, 
and chat the parts be unt, and culked 
up; and that at all times they may be well 
laſhed, and made fait; teſt any of them 
break looſe, to the. imminent danger of 
foundering the ſhip, - In the time of 
engagement, the*gunner' is to ſet that 
every piece be ſuffcientiy manned he 
is anſwerable to give an Sereunt of all bis 
charge upon demand. has a mate 


and quartersgunness* ſor hie ahftance, 


er Guns, patents "of the 
4 ordnance, - who is Aappointe to teen all 
- ſuch as learn the ort of güngery, and to 
: - 3 certify to the erg the Ability 
of any perſon recommendetl; to be one of 
the king's gunners. To every ſcholar 
he admimiſters an oath, not to ſerve, 
without leave, any other prince'or ſtate z 
or teach any one the art of gunnery, but 
ſuch as have taken he faidomth. 
Gunner's LVB Et Ses che article Lever, 
GUNNERY,,-is the att of determining the 
courſe and directing the motion of bodies 
kot from arullery, or other warlike en- 
gines. n 


The Gee 'of this art is the” 4; 


reaſon it is diftifiguiſhed from the doctrine 


. . of projeQiles in general : for it is no more 


than an apptication of thoſe laws which 
all bodies obſerve when caſt into the air, 
to ſuch as are put in motion by the explo-· 
fion of- guns or other engines of that ſort. 
And it is the ſame thing whether it is 
treated in the manner of projectiles m 
general, or of ſuch only as belong 
_ gunnery ; for from the-gzoment the 8 
is impreſſed, all diſtinction with regard 
to the power which put the body firſt in 
me tion is loft, and it can enly be conſi- 
dered as a fimple projeAtile, . See the ar- 
ticle PROJECTILES. © xy 
Prob, I. The impetus of A ball, tad 
the horizontal diſtance of an object aimed 
. at, with its perpendicular height or de- 


=; to etermine the direction 


in 
of 3 
From the Rh bor projection A (plate 
CXXIL fig. 5, 6, 7, 8) draw Am te- 
preſenting the horizontal diſtance, and 
B the perpendicular height of the ob- 
jet aimed at: Biſe& 3 2 
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AHinf;onHandferetHT,FF per- 
ye to the horizon, and ' iſecting 
A B the oblique diftance or inclined plane 


in D, and AD. in F. On A raiſe the 


impetus AM at right angles with the 
hoi izon, and biſect it perpendicularly in 


F, with the line GG. Let the line A C 


be normal to the plane of projection A B, 


and cutting & G in C; from C as center, | 


with the radius CA, deſcribe the circle 


A GM eutting if poſſible the line FS in 
8, 3, points equally diſtant from G; lines 


drawn from A through 8, 5s will be the 


- tangents or directions required, 


Continue AS, A, to T, f; biſſet DT, 


Dt, in V, v; and draw lines from M to 


8, 43 then the L ASF L MAS 


LAM L AF; and for the ſame 
At FZZLMASLAMS: : 
LS AF; wherefore the triangles M A'S, 
SAF, AF are ſimilar, and AM: A:: 


reaſon 


A,: F gte; conſequently AT is a 


| tangent of the curve py through the 


points A, v, and B; becauſe tv = vD, 
AD is an ordinate to the diameter T H, 


and where produced muſt meet the curve 
: in B. 1 ; 


In horizontal caſes (fig. 7.) vis the high- 


eſt point of the curve, becauſe the dia - 


meter Tv H is perpendicular to the ho · 


rizon. 
When the mark can be hit with two di- 


regions (the triangles S AM, A F being i 


ſimilar) the angle which the loweſt di- 
region makes with the plane of pro- 
jection is equal to that which the higheſt 


makes with the perpendicular A M, or 
 L*AF=LSAM. And the angle SAs, 


comprehended between the lines of di- 
rection, is equal to the angle SC G, and 
is meaſured by the arch S8 G. 


When the points 8, s coincide with G, 
or when the directions A8, A, become 


AG; (fig. 8) AB will me greateſt di- 
ſtance that can be reached with the ſame 
impetus on that plane; becauſe SF coin- 
ciding with G g the tangent of the circle 


at G, will cut off Ag a fourth part of 


the greateſt amplitude on the plane AB. 
The rectangular triangles * AB, AC 
are ſimilar, becauſe the angle of obliquity 
mAB=—=cAC; wherefore A: B:: 
1 :cC, and A: AB:: Ac: 
Horizontal projeftions (ibid. fig. 7, 8.) 
When the ünpetus is greater than half 


the amplitude, there are two directions, 
T AH, and t AH for that amplitude; 
. when equal to it, only one; and when 
leſs, none at all; an 


converſely, For 
g 


WET ITE es * 
0 * 
* N * 
* * 
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in the firſt caſe the line F cuts the circle 


in two points 8, F, in the ſecond caſe it 


only touches it, and in the laſt it meets 
not with it at all; and converſely. When 


there is but one direction for the ampli- 


tude. A m, the angle of elevation is 450; 
and when the angle of elevatibn is of 45 
A m is the greateſt amplitude for that 
impetus, and equal to twice the impetus. 
The impetus remaining the ſame, the 
amplitudes are in 66k to one ano- 
ther as the ſigns of double the angles of 
elevation, and converſely. For drawin 


N (fig. 7.) parallel and equal to AF 


a fourth part of the amplitude, and ſup- 


poſing lines drawn from 5 to the points 


C and M, the angle ACS = AM 


2 AF; therefore Ni, the fine of A Cs, 
is the fine of twice the angles AF; 
half the impetus being radivs, | 

Whence, at the directions of 15® or 7,9, 
the amplitude is equal to the impetus: 
for from what has been ſaid, half the 
impetus being radius, a fourth part of 
the amplitude is the fine of twice the 
angle of elevation; but the ſine of twice 
15%, that is, the fine of 30“ is always 
equal to half the radius; or in this caſe 
a fourth part of the impetus is equal to 
a fourth part of the amplitude. From 
this and the preceding prop. there are 


two eaſy practical methods for finding 


the impetus of any piece of ordnance. 
The fourth part of the amplitude is a 
mean proportional between the impetus 


at the curve's principal vertex and its 


altitude, For MN; Ns:: Ns:NA 


= FD. 


* 


The altitudes are as the verſed ſines of 
double the angles of elevation, the im- 


pa remaining the ſame. For making 
al 


f the impetus radius, A N. the altitude 
is the verſed fine of the angle AC-= 
twice [Ls AF. And alſo, radius: tangent 
L elevation :: 4 amplitude: altitude; 


that is, R: tangent, A:: Af: I. 


= Dv. 
Proj. on aſcents and deſeents, fig. 5, 6. 
If the mark can be hit only with one 


direction A G, the impetus in aſcents 


will be equal to the ſum of half the in- 
clined plane and half the perpendicular 


- height, and in deſcents it will be equal 


to their difference; but if the mark can 
be reached with two directions, the im- 


petus will be greater than that ſum er 


difference. For when AG is the line 


of direction, the Lg G A being MA 


=GAg; Gg Ag. and g 2 added to 


or ſublitacted from both makes G * 


JC ͤ ͤ . . A Ou YT © -$ 


. 


of A g a fourth part of the inclined plane, 
and g x à fourth part of the ame 
lar height. In any other direction F 


is greater than Fo = AF; and Ff added 


to or ſubſtracted from both, makes FP 


UN 1 1629 
| the impetus equalts the fum or difference _ . L M A FF 
Au S. L MAFNS. MAF S. L 
DANS. LY AM; whence by the ra- 


4 RY SE Is, 
* _— 
NFL MAT and AM 
® - 5 1 3 f 15 2 


tio of equality, 


AP: Af:: 8. L*AFXS.L MAs: 8 


0 half the impetus ter than the ſum or & 1-4 RFLS M. which gives this 
* difference * A F a fourth part of the * LF 18 e . 
us. inclined. plane, and F fa fourth part of Add the log. of AF to the log, fines 
the the perperdicular height. Whence if in of the angles þ AAM; from their 
no- aſcents the impetus be equal to the ſum ſum ſubſtract the log. fines of the angles 
of of half the inclined plane and half the AF, A M, and the remainder will 
ing perpendicular height, or if in deſcents it give the log. of AF, a fourth part of the 
\ Þ be equal to their difference, the mark amplitude required. 3 
up- can be reached only with one direction; Prob. III. To find the force or velocity 
ints if the impetus is greater an that ſum of a ball or projectile at any paint of the 
= or difference, it may Ve hit with two di- curve having the perpendicular height 
5 regions 3 and if the impetus is leſs, the of that point, and the impetus at the 
P; $a * = 1 - _ he Point 5 projeSon given, From theſe - 

rob. II. 4 8 ) two data find out the impetus at 

ze, horizontal diſtance, and perpendicular e ang 


height being given, to 

Fig. 5, 6. my 4192 
From theſe data you have the angle 6f ob- 
liquity, and length of the inclined plane; 


the impetus. 


as | — : 
A AM:: S. LAM: S. LAM 
: 8. Ls AF r S. L MAF, and 


AF: A, :: S. LMA ;: S. L MAF; 
whence by the ratio of equality, AF: 
AM « $.,LsAFxXxS. LMA5s;S. 
this rule. 


Add the log. of AF to twice the lo- 
garithmic fine of the angle M A F; from 


point; then 2 & 16 feet 1 inch is the ve- 
oc 


ity acquired by the deſcent of a bod 


in a ſecond of time; the ſquare of whi 
(4 * U 156 feet x inch) is. to the ſquare 
pf the velocity required, as 16 feet x inch 


is to the impetus at the point given 3 


| wherefore multiplying: that impetus: by 
four times the ſquare of 16 feet x inch, 


and dividing the produ& by 16 feet x 


inch, the quotient- will be the ſquare of 


the required velocity; whence this rule. 


| Multiply the impetus by four times |x6 
feet 1 inch, or 64 feet 3, and the ſquare 


root of the product is the velocity, -1_ 
Thus ſuppoſe the impetus at the-point of 


their ſum ſubſtra&-the ſogarithmic fines Pr9jeRtion to be 3000, and the perpendi- 
ofthe angles s AF and M A's, and the cçsular height of the other point 100; the 
remainder will give the logarithim of impetus at that point will be 2900, Then 
AM the impetus. _, '* _ * "2900 feet multiplied by 64 J feet gives 
When the impetus and angles of eleva-. 136 566 feet, the ſquare of 43a nearly, 
tion are given, and the length of the in- the ſpace which a body would run thro? 
clined plane is required, this is the rule. in one ſecond, if it moved uniformly, 
Add the log. of A M to the log. fines of And to determine the impetus or tight, 
the angless AF and M As; from their from which a body mult deſcend, {6 ag at 
ſum tubſtra& twice the log. fine of the end of the deſcent it may acquire a. 
LMAF, and the remainder will give 5700 velocity, this is the rule: 

the log, of A F the fourth part- of the ivide the ſquare of the given velocity | 
length of the- inclined r -—(exprefſed in feet run through in a ſe- 
If the angle of elevation ? A H and its 


2 ) by 64 4 feet, and the quotient will 
"3 amplitude A B fi 1 8. and an other | tne impetus, 8 f a 
he 1 , angle of re — find The duration of a rojection made per- 
icu r the amplitude A for that other angle, pendicularly upwards, is to that of a pro- 
Fun the impetus A M and angle of obliquity jection in any other direction whoſe im- 
3 AH remaining the ſame. petus is the fame, as the fine complement 
4 wo Deſcribe the pry: AGM, take AF a of the inclination of the plane of projec- 


line ourth part of A B, and A/ a fourth part | tion (which in horizontal projections. is 
M AG of Ab: From the points F, J, draw the 


radius) is to the fine of the angle con» 

para lines Fs and., P parallel: to A M, ard tained between the line of direction and 

z half cutting the circle in the points , ; then that plane, — 
the AF: AM:: S.L:AFxXS.LMAs: Draw out At (fig. 5.) till it meets m B 


conti 


[ 


, 
[ 
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continued in E, che body will reach the the ſines of the angles of elevation, Bu 
mark B in the fame time it would have in aſcents or deſcents their durations ar 

 - moved uniformly through the line A E 3 a4 the fines of dhe angles which the in. 
but the time of its fall through M A the of direction make with the inclined plane 
impetus, is to the time of its uniform Thus, ſuppaſe the impetus of any pro- 
motion-thro” A E, as twice the impetus is jection were. 4500 feet; then 16 feet 
to AE. And therefore the duration of the 1 inch: 2”; : 4500 feet: 275” the ſquare 
perpendicular projection being double the of the time a body will take to fall per- 
time of its fall, will be to the time of pendicularly thro” 4500 feet, the ſquare 

its uniform motion through AE; as root of which is 16” nearly, and that 
four times the impetus is to AE; or as doubled gives 3a“ the duration of thy 
AEis to EB; chat is, as A ; is to f D; 7 made perpendicularly upwards, 
Which is as the ſine of the angle ? DA Then to find the duration of a horizontal 
(or MAB its complement to a ſemicircle) IK at any elevation, as 200; ſay 

3s the fine of the angle t AD. R: g. La“: : 3a“: Duration of a pro. Bil |= 
Hence the time a projection will take to jection at that elevation with the impetus 
arrive at any point in the curve, may be 4500. Or if with the ſame impetus a 
found from the following data, vi. the body at the direction of 35e was pro. Lf 
impetus, the angle of direction, and the jetted on a plane znclined to the horizon 
inclination of the plane of projection, 17%, ſay as fine 13%: fine 28% :; 417; 3 
which. in this caſe is the angle the hori- duration . | 
zon makes with a line drawn from the The two following tables, at one view, 
Point of projection to that point. — the neceſſary caſes as well for 5 
, "a alſo in horizontal caſes, the du- ff g at object on the plane of the bo- 4 
rations of projections in different di - -rizon, with proportions for their ſolutions, 


Isen 


\ 


rections with the ſame impetus, are as as for ſhooting on aſcents and deſcents, 1 
TABLE I. For Horizontal Projections. Fig. 7, 5 
T's 1 4 W * — 
Fl | Given, | Required. | - Proportions. Gu 
4*1 8 * r . | P 
12 | 2 ol} £4: 8 AH, EAM: An:: R: S. 2 LTA a 
| e H NT. LAH: . n | 
| | ; 
[aL AMAR | Am TRE Sa CAM AMA 
| 3 An, AH ch | | AM . 2LfAH:R: SL: AM 
„ 8 
[| AM, H | | Am E or 2 Log, 
"Fo NE eee AN+ 3Log. NM=Loe.? Am 
„ 5 an 2... Lt AH. 


Is Am, Hv '» : | 
| 5 7 1 AM ' 5 2” *NM, and AN 
5 ——— Luc. — — — | + N M = A M. 23 
* l. Am r. AHR 
ö . t AH, Am any other amplitude be-[S. L. t AH: 8, 2 any 1 
and any other angle. longing to that angle. Amt amplitude required. 


, any other angle belong Am: any other amplitude: : 8. 
any alder amplitude. ing to thar — 26s [2L tAH:S. 2 — | 


V.S:2LiAH:V.S. 2 2% 


i raHHe, 
3 ny other angle | any other altitude. othir ++ Ho :altiiude required | 
any other altitude, any other angle. Hv: any otheraltitude:: V. S.: 


Lt AH: V. S. 2. required. | 
0 012 FABLE 


n 
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plane. 
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rann II. eee Aunt epa Big: 5. 6. 


- — — — . [ — n 2 —— 325 
S. 3 . ee. ee | Proportions. 2 | 
1 5 N N . BN K* An, dalt 
1 AM i, 5 Nn 1 which added to 45? Fives 

5 85 Fo, MS. (1 7 Al.“ | G Ax. A MA B: Ac: A CC 


Icdirection required. 


Ir. LGARg: R:: G: A and 
IAAF = FEG. | 
iC: PG: : R: V. 8. af SG, h 


G A, gives the 19 or lower 


TAH, ors AF. 


8 


Log. S. LMAF—Log. S. . . 
Log. S. L. M As. 


ran, an AM-|. 


£ 
» * 0 
* 1 
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te £ 
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Log. of XF = Log. AM+ 
og. S. LEAF Log. 8. 5 
M A 5-2 Lag. S.LMAF. 
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GUN-POWDER, a Free of f. 
petre, ſulphur, and charcoal, mixed 
together, and uſually granulated; 3 which 
eaſily takes fire, and, hen fired, rari- 
fies, or expands, with great vehemence, 
by means of its elaſtic force. 

It is to this powder we owe'all the action 
and effect of guns, ordnance, &c. ſo that 
the modern military art, fortification 
&e, in great meaſure depend thereon, 

Method of making GUN-frOW DER. De. 
Shaw's — e for this purpoſe is as fol- 
lows, e fobr ounces of refined ſalt 
petre, 2 pon of brimſtone, and ſix 
e of ſmall. coal: reduce theſe to a 

e powder, and continue beating them 
3: ome time in a ſtone mortar, with a 
wooden peſtle, wetting the mixture be- 
tween whiles, with water; ſo as to form 


the whole into an uniform paſte, which 


is reduced to grains, by paſſing it thro' 
a wire-ſieve fit for the purpoſe; and in 


this form being carefully dried, 1 bye” 


comes the common gun. powder. 
or greater quantities, mills are uſuall 
provided, by. means of which more work 
« may be performed in one day, 
man can do in a hundred. Ste url. 
The mtre or faltpetre is refined thus: 
bilde four pounds of rough nitre as it 


— 


than a | 


1 


double ſtrainer. 
happen to take fire in the melting, 


"the meltin 


1555 85 7 
4 = 4 e for Log: ASS AF ky. 
e other _— | +4 L2Af+Lo ES LPAM—Log 
| 2 — _ 8 En 
E LEAR: * keene 


* 


comes to us from ids hs . boilin 15 : 


it in as much water as will commodiou 


ſuffice for that purpoſe : then let it ſhaat 


of earth, with ticks laid acroſs for tlie 


cryſtals to adhere to. Theſe cryſtals be- 
ing taken out, are drained and dried i in 
the open air. 


In order to reduce this ſalt to poder, 


they diſſolve a large quantity of it in 

. ſmall'a proportion of water as poſſihle z 
then keep it conſtantly. ſtirring over tlie 
fire, till the water exhales, and a white, 


dry powder is left behind, See NirxE. 


In order to purify the brimſtone employ= 
ed, they difſolve it With a very, — 5 
beat; then ſcum and paſs it through a 
If the brimſtone ſhould 


the 
babe an iron cover that fits on cfbſe 
veſſel, nd dampe 5 4 flame 
235 brimſtone is judge to be ſu 
ined if it melts without 
a d odour between two 
Into a kind of red ſobſtance. 
The coal for the making. of gun- 9 
is either that of wille ow, or or hazel : 10 das 
charred in the uſual Meter, and f 
ced to powder. And thus the 1 


e are b . ok for _y this com- 


I 1 


of which added to, or taken from Po 


= ot Log ot "AF FT ; 


for two or three days in & coyered veſfel 


— 
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modity.: but as theſe ingredients require 
to be intimately mixed, and as there 


would be danger of their firing if beat 
zin a dry form, the method is to keep 
them continually moift, either with water, 


urine, or a ſolution of fal-armoniac; 


they continue thus ftamping them to- 
gether for twenty-four hours, after which 
the maſs is fit for corning and drying in 
'the ſun, or otherwiſe, ſo as ſedulouſly 
o prevent its firing. 
Rationale of Gun-yFOwpER. The explo- 
\five force of gun-powder is now a thing 
commonly known, but the phylical rea- 


; fon thereof may not perhaps be hitherto - 


.fufficiently underſtood. In order to ex- 
plain it, Dr. Shaw propoſes the following 
obſervations, 2. That fa}t-petre of itſelf 
zs not inflammable; and though it melts 
in the fire, and grows red-hot, yet does 
not explode, unleſs it comes in contact 


With the coals. 2. That brimſtone eaſil7 


melts at the fire, and eaſily catches flame. 
3. That powdered charcoal readily takes 
Fre, even from the ſparks yielded by a 
flint and ſteel. 4. vr if nitre be mixed 
With powdered charcoal, and brought in 
ee with the fire, it burns and — 
. That if ſulphur be mixed with po- 
dered charcoal, and applied to the fire, 
part of the ſulphur burns flowly away, 
= not much of the charcual ; and, 6. 
That if a lighted coal be applied to a 
mixture of nitre and ſulphur; the ſulphur 
"preſently takes fire with ſome degree of 


exploſion ; leaving part of the nitre be- 


bind, as we ſee in making the ſal pru- 
nellz, and (al polychreſtuni. _ PO 
"Theſe experiments duly conſidered, adds 
me doctor, may give us the chemical 
"cauſe of the ſtrange exploſive force of 
"gun-powder. For each gram of this 
© powder conſiſting of a certain proportion 
"of ſulphur, nitre, and coal, the coal pre- 
| fently takes fire, upon contaRt of the 
"ſmalleſt ſpark ; at which time both the 
ſulphur and the nitre immediately melt, 
and by means of the coal interpoſed be- 
ween on, burſt into flame; which, 
ſpreading from grain to in, propa- 
"gates the "fans KA anno inſtanta- 
Beouſſy: whence” the whole maſs of 
powder comes to be fired; and as, nitre 
contains both à large proportion of air 
aud water, Which are now violently rari- 
fied by the heat, a kind of fiery exploſive 
blaſt is thus produced, wherein the nitre 
Teems, by its aqueous and aerial parts, to 
act as bellows ta the other inflammalle 


bodies, Ado at to blow then 
into a' Name, and carry off thei 
ſubſtance in ſmoke and 1 COIN 
Different kinds of Gun-yowper, The 
three ingredients of gun-powderaremixed 
in various proportions according as the 
powder is intended for muſquets, great 
guns or mortars; though theſe propor- 
tions ſeem not to be perfectly adjuſted, or 
ſettled by competent experience. 
Semienowitz for mortars, directs 100 t 
of ſalt-petre,, 25 10 of ſulphur, and as 
many of charcoal; for great guns, 100 th 
falt-petre, 15 Ib of ſulphur, and 18 15 
of charcoal; for muſquets and piſtols 
100 Ib of ſalt- petre, 8 Ib of ſulphur, and 
10 lb. of charcoal. Miethius extols the 
proportion of 1 Ib. of ſalt - petre to three 
ounces of charcoal, and two, or two 
and a quarter of ſulphur; than which, he 
affirms, no gun-powder can poſlibly be 
ſtronger. He adds, that the uſual practice 
of making the gun-powder weaker for 
mortars than guns, is without any founs 
dation, and renders the expence needlels- 


= ly much greater ; for whereas to load z 


large mortar, 24 lb. of common powder 
is required, and conſequently to load 


it ten times 240 lb. he ſhews by cal - 


culation, that the ſame effect would be 
had by 150 lb. of the ſtrong powder. 

To increaſe the ſtrength of powder, Dr. 
Shaw thinks it proper to make the grains 
conſiderably large, and to haye it well 
ſifted from the Faall duſt, We ſee that 
gun- powder, reduced to duſt, has little 
exploſive force; but when the grains are 
large, the flame of one grain has a ready 


| paſſage to another, ſo that the Whole 


reel may thus take fire nearly at the 


me time, otherwiſe much force may be 


loſt, or many of the grains go away 3s 
"ſhox Bun, TIM of 50 
It ſhould alſo ſeem that there are other 
ways of increaſing the ſtrength of pow. 
der, particularly by the mixture of falt of 
tartar ; but perhaps, adds the laſt- men- 
tioned author, it were improper to di- 
vulge any thing of this kind, as gun- 
powder ſeems already ſufficiently de- 
ftruQtive. . 8 
Method of trying and examining Gun. 
' POWDER, There are two general me- 
thods of examining gun-powder ; one 
with regard to its purity, the other with 
regard to its ſtrength. Its purity 
known by laying two or three little heaps 
near each + bu upon white paper, an 


fari | . if this takes fire 
firing one of them; for if this 3 a 


e ,,,, , e of @ ay tr 
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dlels- 
dad 2 
wder 
load 
cals. 
1d be 
Of 
, Dr, 
grains 
well 
e that 
little 


upon the explo 


the other beaps, it is 


| that the coal was 
ood, and that the three ingredients were 
thoroughly. . incorporated | together, : but 


if the other. heaps alio take fire at, the 


{ame time, tis preſumed that either com- 


mon falt was mixed with the nitre, or 


that the coal was not well ground, or 


the whole maſs. not well beat, and mixed 


together; and if either the nitre or ſul- 
— be not well purified, the paper will 
black or ſpotte tt. 
In order to try... the ſtrength. of gun- 
powder, there ate two kinds of inſtru- 
ments in uſe; hut neither of them appear 
more exact than, the common method 


trying to what diſtance a certain weight 


of powder will throw.. a. ball from a 


'There bas been much talk of 'a. white 


powder which, if it anſwered the cha- 
racter given it, wight be a dangerous 


compoſition s for they pretend that this 


white powder, will throw a ball as far as 
| the black, yet without making a report; 
: the white powder. we have - 

ſeen, ſays Dr., Shaw, anſwers, to this 
character; being, as we apprehend, com - 


but none o 


monly made either with touchwWood or 
campkor, inſtead of coal. | 


Oha vations on the foree of Gun-FOWDER. 
Gun-powder fired either in. vacuum, or 


in air, produces by, its exploſion. a per- 
manent elaftic FR For if a ed bot 
iron be included in a receiver, after being 
exhauſted, and gun powder be let fall on 
the iron, the powder will take fire, and 
the mercurial gage will ſuddenly deſcend 
3 though it im- 
mediately alcends again, yet it will never 
riſe to the height it firſt ſtood at; but will 
continue depreſſed by a ſpace proportioned 
to the quantity of gun-powder which was 
let fall on the iron. 
The ſame production likewiſe takes place, 
when gun powder is fired in the ait*: for 


If a (mall quantity of powder. be placed 


the upper part of a glaſs tube, and the 
er part of. the tube be immerged in 


water, and the water be made to riſe ſo 


near the top, that only a ſmall portion 
of air is left in that” part where the gun- 


powder is placed; if in this ſituation. the 
communication of the upper part of the 


tube with he external air be cloſed, and 
Nr be fired, Which will tally be 
. 4 9 ; 8 p 


- = wo  _ fragt : GON 
bn, and, We yoke rites wpright f 
| 4 leaving tony, droſa, or — * 
matter behind, ang without burpigg the 


„or fir de 0 5 t 
| - a ſigu that the ſulphur and nitre 


were e ed, that 


done by a burning glaſe, the witer will 
; In this experiment deſcend; upon the ex- 
ploſion as the quickßlver did in the laſts 
and will always continue, depreſſed he- 
low the place at which it ſtood before the 
exploſion ;, and the quantity of this de- 
preſſion will be greater, if the. quantity 
. of powder be incteaſed, or the diameter 
of the tube be diminiſhed. From whence 
it is proved, that as well in air as in 
vacuum, the exploſion of fired powder - 
proJuces à permanent elaſtic fluid, It 
alſo appears from experiment, that the 
elaſticity or preſſure of the fluid produced 
by the firing of gun- powder, is, cæterit 
paribus, direAly as its derifity, This 
follows from hence; that if in che farhe 
reteiver a double quantity of poder be 
let fall, the mercury will ſabſide twice as 
much as in the firing of a ſingle quantity. 
To determine the elaſticity and quant 
of this elaſtic fluid, produced from the 
"exploſion. of à given quantity of gun- 
powder, Mr. Robins premiſes, that th 
elaſticity of this fluid increaſes by heat, 
and diminiſhes by cold in the ſanie man- 
ner as that of the air; and that the 
- denſity of this fluid, and conſequently 
its weight, is the ſame with the weight 
of an equal bulk of air having the ſame 
 elafficity; and the ſame temperature. 
From 't principles, arid from his ex- 
periments; for a detail of which we miſt 
refer the reader to his oe bf 
- Gunnery, in Scholium, to E I. he 
cohcludes, that the fluid produced by 
'the dau e Fer pee vl be 2, 
the weight of the gun- powder, and the 
' ratio of the reſpeRtive bulks of the Po- 
der, and the fluid produced from it, will 
be in round numbers 1 to 244. 
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Hence we are certain, that any doantity 
of pdyder fired in any confined ſpace, 
which it adequately fills; exerts, at the 
inſtant of its explpſioh, againſt the ſides 
of the veſſel containing it, and the bodies 
it impels before it, a force at leaſt 244 
times greater than the elaſticity of com- 
mon air; or which is the ſame thing, 
than the preſſure of the atmoſphere; and 
this without confiderihg the great ad. 
dition which this force will receive frog 
the violent degree of heat with which it 
is endued at that time, the quantity of 
which augmentation is the next head of 
"Mr, Robins's | enquiry, He determines - 
that the elaſticity of the air is avgmented - 
when heated to the extremeſt heat of red 
hot iron; in the proportion of 796 't6 
1944, and ſuppoſing that the flame of - 
„ fired 
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fred gun-powder.is not leſs hot than red 
hot iron, and the elaſticity of the air, 
and conſequently of the fluid, generated 


e extremity of this heat in the ratio of 


© augmented in this ratio, the reſulting 
number which is 999 will detei mine 
"how many times the elaſticity of the 
flame of fired powder exceeds the ela- 
© ticity ef common air, ſuppoſing it to 
be confined in the fame ſpace, which the 
| powder filled before it was fired. 


Hence then the abſolute quantity of the 


_ preſſure exerted by gun-powder, at the 
. moment. of its exploſion may be aſſigned : 
for ſince the fluid 

 elaſtigity of 9993, or in round yum- 


bers 1000 times greater than common 
air ; and ſince common air by its elaſticity 
exerts a preſſure on any given ſurface 
. equa] to the weight of the incumbent 
atmoſphere, with which it is in equilbrio, 
the preſſure exerted by fired powder, be- 
fore it has dilated itſelf, is 1000 times 


* 


greater than the preſſure of the at- 
2 z and conleqpentiy the quanti 
_ of this 


force on a ſurface of an inc 


a ure, amounts to above fix tun weight, 
ich force however diminiſhes as the 
fluid dilates itſelf, The variation of the 
denſity of the atmoſphere, does not any 
way alter the action of powder by any 
experiment that can be made. But the 
moiſture of the air has a very great in- 
fluenge on the force of it: for that 
quantity which, in à dry ſeaſon would 
communicate to a bullet a velocity of 
1700 feet in one ſecond, will not in 
. damp weather communicate a velocity 


4 


of niore wn bs. or 2 a ſecond, 
e powder, be bad and 


or even leſs, i 
negligently kept. 


6 


The velocity of expanſion of the flame 
of gun-powder when fired in a piece of 
artillery, without either bullet, or any 
other body before it, is prodigious. By 
ie experiments of Mr. Robins, it. ſeems 
this velocity cannot be much leſs than 
yooo feet in a ſecond. This, however, 
muſt be underſtood of the moſt active 
part of the flame. For as was obſerved 
fore, the elaſtic fluid in which the 
activity of 8 conſiſts, is only 
ubſtance of. the powder, the 

remaining , will in the exploſion” be 
mixed with the elaſtic part, and will by 
its weight retard the activity of the ex- 
ploſion ; and yet they will be ſo com - 


3, of. the 


- * 
* 


then generated has an 


gredients are to be moiſtened and mixed 


pleatiy united as to move with uncom. 


mon motion; but the unelaſtic part will 
be lefs accelerated” than the reft, and 
| 6-4 the exploſion, being augmented by 
/ th 


me of it will not even be carried out of 


| the barrel, as appears by the conſiderable 
796 to _ 1944, it follows that if 244 be 


quantity of vnfuous matter, which ad- 


| heres to the infide of all fire-atms, 'afier 
they have been uſed, "Theſe inequalities 
in the expanſive motion of the flame ren. 
der it impracticable to determine its ve. 
 locity, otherwiſe than from experiments, 
To recover damaged GUN-PownDer. The 
© method of the powder: merchants is this; 
| my put part of the powder on a fail. 
t 


oth, to which they add an equal 


weight of what is really good, and with 


a ſhovel mingle it well together; dry 


it in the ſun, and barrel it up, keeping 
it in a dry and proper place. Others 
again, if it be very bad, reftore it by 


moiſtening it with vinegar, water, urine, 


or brandy : then they beat it fine, ſearce 


it, and to every pound of powder add an 
ounce, an ounce and a half, or two 
© ounces, according as it js decayed, of 
melted falt-petre, Afterwards, theſe in- 


well, ſo that nothing can be diſcerned in 
the composition, Which may be known 
by cutting” the maſs ; and then they 
_ granvulate it as aforeſaid, In. caſe the 
f — be in a manner quite ſpoiled, the 
nly way is to extract the ſalt-petic with 
water, according to the uſual manner, by 
boiling, filtrating, evaporating, and cryſ- 
talliziog; and then with freſh ſulphur 
and charcoal to make it up a- new again. 
In regard to the medical virtues of gun- 
powder, Boerhaave informs us, that the 
flame of it affords a very healthy fume 
in the height of the ke : becauſe 
the exploſive acid vapour of nitre and 
' ſulphur corre&ts the air ; and that the 
- fame vapour, if received in a ſmall cloſe 
f — up place, kills inſects. | 
It is enaRted by 5 and xx of Geo. I. and 


5 Geo. II. c. 20, that gun-powder be car: 


ried to any place in covered carriages; 

the barrels being cloſe jointed; or in 
caſes, and bags of leather, &c, And 
"perſons keeping more than 200 pounds 
weight of gun- powder, at one time, 
within the cities of London and Welt- 


minſter, of the ſuburbs, Sc. are liable 


to forfeitures If it be not removed; and 
juſtices of peace may iſſue warrants to 
ſearch for, ſeize, and remove the ſame. 
The invention of gun- powder is aſcri 


by Polydore Virgil to a chymilt, who 


at 2H +1 * 1 f the in- 
having ore put ſome i "edients 
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GUN 
: gredien ts: in thi$-codjpaſition'in a mortar, 
54d-covered-itiover With a ftone, it hap- 
ed to takt 1 —.— bh 
.[Pheveti| „tlie per n ere po nor. 
_ 4 — ab Friburgh, named · Con · 
„ſtantine Ahelzengz but Belleforet and 
others hold it ti De Bartholdus Schwartz, 
or the black zu A leaſt it is affirmed, that 
he firſt taughts the uit af it to the Vene - 


4 


tians, in ibe year 1 | „during the War wi 
with the Genoeſe. But what contradicts 


this account; and ſhiews gun- poder to 
be of an:oldet date, is, that Peter Mexia, 
in his Varia Lectiones, relates, that Al- 
.phonſus XI. King of Oaſtile uſed mor- 
-qars againſt the Moors in a fiege in 1343. 
Ducange adds, that there is mention 
made of this powder in the regiſterocbf 
the chambers of accounts in France, ms 
early as the year 1338, and Frier Bacon, 
our country- man, mentions; the com- 
poſition in expreſs terms, in his treatiſe 
De nullitate magie, publiſned at Oxſord, 
in ihe vr 1 ein 
Gun-5H0P- WOUNDS, are attended wik 
much worſe conſequences than wounds 
made by ſharp in ſtraments; for the parts 
- are' more ſhattered and torm, eſpecially 
| when the ſhot falls upon the joints; bones, 
ot any conſiderable part. 
In treating theſe! wounds; the following 
rules muſt bei obſerved; to extractoall 
foreign bodies, th ſtop tie hæmorrhage, 
to promote ſuppurstion, to encourage 
'new fleſh, and to maleran even cicatrix. 
The extraction of ſoteign bodies ſhould, 
if poſſible, be perſbrmed with the hand; 
or if that cannot be done, with the forceps 
r hook. Whey are eaſieſt removed 
at firſt; for, after ſome delay, the u- 
-.mour and inflammation of the parts ren - 
der it difficult and painful. Sometiches 
' the orifice! of the: wound is fo narrow, 


Ant it will, be · impofſible.to come at the. 


„ 
not 


— you have a deſire to extract, . FR 
- out mak ing a larger opening; Which 
0 Thould | be Aer lng convenient. 

„de, always: obferying'' that: po nerve, 

diood- veſſel, tenden, or ligement lies in 

'theway. And u tend buils are frequent- 
' Iy, concealed! ivotherſame twotnt; after 
the removal: of; ont, the ſurgeon modld 
diſigently ſearch for another or for any 
- "0the?-extran : = 

Kr nw it, wh 
or the wound . attempt; pt is 
made to extract thenbath or any other 
extraneous bodygrthe patient ſhould be 
lad in the ſame ſituation he was in at the 
- time of 'reveiving'the>wound 3 fog, by 
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W 
frequent changer of 'fituationz ihe hall 
31 will eafilycbury itſelf andiget out of your 
reach. Whenever a ball has 8 
ſo deep, that you can eafily feel it with = 
your finger on the fide oppoſite tb the 

wound, yor-ſhoujd/examin@nicelywwhe- 


ther it is ſafeſt to bring it back by the 
way it came in, or to make an*openivg 


upon it, and dra it: out at the oppoſite 
ſide. If the wound cannot-ſafely helen- 


"1 Jargedp nov the- balls extractetꝭ i tit 


great pain und danger, they muſt be Teft 
in the wound, either till the paßt is abat- 
ed, or the paſſage rendered {6 fy by 
ſuppuration, that they work themſeldes 


out. On the other hand, extrankzus 


bodies are inſtantly to be removed whitre 
there is danger of bringing on convul- 
ſions, pain, and an inflammation, by bein 

leſt behind. If a ball has paſſed into 


any of the cavities of the body, Where he 
extraction of it cannot be attempted wich 


ſaſety, it is beſt to leave it where it has 
lodged, and to heal the wound”: for 
there have deen variety of inffeiices, 
Where perſons have carried batts' within 
them for many years, without ſufferidg 
any inconvenience: © Balls lodged inthe 
dones; are to be extracted with roſtrated 
forceps, 'obſerving''the ſame rules and 
directions we have already laid down. ._ 
When this canhot be done: Kon e. e 
laid hold of with a fort of trepan nec 
ſary to extract balls that are lodged in 
+ bones} and that are covered with Wye | 
quantity of fteſn; as in che thigh Vene; 
bot if the bal bis ſs ſtrongly fixed in me 
bone, as to reſiſt all theſe methe 
muſt be left thete till the parts ſupputuũte, 
and ſet it zt liberty? Balls that are thrown 
into the joints ate 10 be removed wich dll 
expedition, fer delays are here extremely 
dangerous; but it is ſearce poſſible to 
prevent violent paints, inflammations, and 
caries of the bones; hieb generally re 
Lo ampotmion of the limb. In woytids 
from lange guns, the joint or bone is 


frequent} ee ee eee 2 


;" inis ce, at is fat better fo 
off the limb gt dende, an' to fpend a 


great deal of ame in Froifleſs attempts 


to core it; for the natural figures of dhe 
-(iſhattered jaint can never de reſtgred; and 


vi#he-bone, 'an@"the" inſertion of the ten- 
obdens and ligaments Being torn fro it 
"14d many places, cannbt but bring 
„ lent in flammationꝭ and A güng. 


cous body hat mu be fotte abe branches of "het ves that were ſent to 
ich” virus the dure 


here the bones are not violently" mnt- 
tered and broken, the ſurgeon Mio be 
9 . 
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the wound aceording 


—— — 


hlopd, R ſhould be applied, 
and theqblogd — 9 ont 


2 abl 
E —_—_ crooked. 


this cannot be done, or if dien 
gf the wound will allow no hape of ſuc - 
. cels from the'future dreſſinge, it will be 
7 Proper to take off the limb a little above 
- the wound. 
> The wound | being cleaved;/and the blood 
» ſtopped, the firſt intention is to uſe our 
utmoſt endeavoyrs to preyent or afſua 
the zuwour,, * infſammation, The 
., wound. ſhould be drefftd op, with lint 
dipped in ſpirits. of, wine warmed cover- 
ing it up, wth! cor 
- fame liquor; of * 
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campllorated ſpirit 


calcis. 


gadane this, the next 
«of i the bruiſed and-, toy 


* 


17 fill up the wound with,hew fle ſh, neat- 
cicatrized'; ſor the method of doing 
4 Which, ſee the articles, $UBrURATION 
», WOUND, +. - 596d 9W £1 
An, en ne ſeveral a | 
powder trequentiy penetrate the kin 
the, face, apd occaſon deformity, i if; they 
95 dag taken out: which; may be done 
N a pin, or an ipſtrunent like an ear- 
pi %-;- but if they ate gt in tao deep 
do be picked out in this manner, the ſuin 
ov be laid open with a fine; (mall lan- 
et, in order to get at them with the in- 


Fare, mould be taken, not to break the 
- grains in taking them WP 3; for that — 
occaſion very foul ſpots. 
GU UNSTBERG,. a town of S . 
| Reo? the ee rey on = 
.of the Davy 
th.lat, 482. 19 70 zo" oy ep * 
ER's | LINN; 18 legst mie lioe, 
$ Se aduated, up. ſcales, my, 
Sea and. Ser. 
lad the ling of ASS, hae 
mr ; being only the logarithms ' 


ad 
E= in 


1 


ſolve prohlems inſirumentally 


„ n 
„With 2, and end- 


Tue 1. 


and all extraneous bodies, and to treat 
— on rules pre- 
ar- und . on and 


„ beribed above: ally, k 
*. tery is wounded, nl arms or 
lege, Which will appasd b Age 


wet withahe 
1 25 wine, = alone, or diluted /with - 


nteption, is; to foruyf the! ſuppurution 
Mparts, and then 


| co: mean * Proportion 


ruments,, we, aye deſcribed. . Great 


ypan a ruler, which therefore 


Ape manner as. logarithms de 
e Ii is uſually divided into 
uydred. parts, every tenth thereof is. 


www 


.\vifon, bed e end bor dne tenth vf 
* the nent divifio, marked 3, 
ſtand — 3, three tenths, 
the imtermediate Aud. 
. fotiaiwill;4n like mariher, repreſcnt root 
parte of the dme inter- If each of the 
. great” diviſions... 10 integen, 
„chen will the leſter duigons ſtand for ; in- 
tegere z and if, de trat diviſions be 
i ſuppoled eacli 10 the fab. diviſions vill 


be Seb 1. , 
U of -GunT#R's LINB; n 21 To fad the 
produit of two: munbers; From 1 extend 
the compaſſes to the multiplier; and the 
ſame extent, applied the ſame way from 
the multiplicand, will ieach to the pro- 
„duct. Thus: if the product of 4 and 8 
iche required, ! extend the compaſles from 
(2-404, and that extent laid from 8 the 
ame way, wih reach to 32, their product. 


a To dive one number by another, The 
Stent from the diviſor to unity, vill 


ene fre the-dividend-20 the quorient : 
thus to divide 36 by 4 extend. the com- 
From 4 ton, andthe fame extent 
1 from 36. to 9 the quotient 
-+fovght. 3. Tothres gien numbers, to 
nd @ ſoxrth proportional.) Suppole the 
_-ppmbers'&,, $3 9 5 extend the compatics 
"from 6 to 8, and(this\;extent, laid from 
= $this: ſame way, wille reach to 12, the 
ſoürth p . decquired. 4. To find 


1 between any taub 
8 and 32: ex- 


Humber $011; 


de compaſſtscixond.'3 in the lett- 


dank pam of theidjot, 20 3a in the right; 
then biſleRing this«dittance, its half will 
reach from: — un from 32 back · 
Ward, to, 26% dhe mean proportiom! 
- fought, g. Te antrat the ſquare To 
A mm ben. 43 biſſedt the 
/-diftonce between. 1 on the (cle and ihe 
point rüpreſenting 25/3 them the half of 
A difance, ſet uf tram 1, will = * 
ſentio wx Lyon u the 
5 5 — Reg or that of 
de; NE ee found: by 
.* dividing the'diftance dn tbe line, between 
* And be given nuinper, into as man) 
'-16qual g re an the: index of . 
a*then-opetobi thoſe parts, ſet 


en 
WE 1 „will ly 


Beides t uſe of this: quadravt in. * 
Inq heights ee 4F8 8 


. gen 


all, 4 \ 
o 5 351% 4. % Wt! 7 i 
! ( | N ROT Pit 
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imuth, and e the 
Serbe article QUADRANT. the go 
GuxT#R's seal, called by ni 

- ply 6 the 05 4 — _ * 


ueſtions in tri N 
: See the 1 SCALE 
GUN-WAEBE, of 'GUNNEL, 1686 mo oe 

moſt wale of a or that tim- 

ber which reaches e 

quarter · dee to the forecaſtle, heing me 

uppermoſt bend which finiſhes the — 

. works of the hull, in that part in 

are put the anehions whic Tugport the 

waſter trees 
GURIEL; « fabliiion of Goor 1a; in Aſia, 
vert on the caſters coaſt tho Eoxint- 

15 is! 4 1 
CORK: a of Carinthia ener 
' eaſt Ton pros lat, y7P ol 3 * 


iff gf 1 


2 


name of two ipeeies of hy nh See the 
article TRIOLAX T A * 
Theſe fiſhes from their 3 
ate called the E red gurnard. 
The grey gürward has a — and il 
noſe ſnout, with two ſpiries at Each 


bifid, and the coverings of the gilis firiat- 
ed, and each of them atmed with three 
ſpines. This ast vs Very vemnTN 
' ſpindle fiſh; Wel, leide le d- let 
in length. See plate CxXIII. fig. 37 
Both theſe fiſhes make a ſingular n 


 grunting e of a hogy 'whence their'ey Iſh 

name. en i , HOMO 
GUSSET, in Heraldry, is Gems 
drawn. from-thBÞdelttes er mister 'chief 


points, and falling down pe endicuter! 
to the extreme baſe; See . 
; fig. 7. 111 175 40 UL * 1116 1 4138 


The guſſet is an kdglemenrice bowdr, 
: 'dendting an effemduste perſbn. "8s ihe 
article" Anaroun*;: F „lig 903 Ha 
GUSTROW, a e Germany, -in'the 
dutchy of Neeklen 1 * euſt long. 12 120 
"135, vorth lays: — 8 198 e Tod 
GUTS, or IwresTiNes; th andtomy.”" See 
- the article Tu Nb Ins en en 
GUTSKROW; a city of German 2 the 
e Vyper Saxony, and N 5 
meran 
north lat. $48. rig 8 N 
een 


Lr cat's a toꝶn of 
e eaſt ſide of the Dan ; oat 1 Y 9 


* north lat. 48 ao 4020 


2 15 I 


to bod te Paar. of the dy, e ge e AE volte 


either fide from the 


GURNA D, in {ehthyology; 'the'engliſh 


The red kind has tikewife the! d 


when out A not the . 


GUTTERS; Imarchite 


4 mw 
; 9 


G 


drops. See the article Dxoys.,' git 9 
_ GvrTE,} in architecture, ate 198 1. | 


dhe form of little" cones, uled in the 4 
fond of the doric cotniche, or on the ar 


, chitrave underneath the 1 ng Fepre» 
Ther ms a ſort of = 
ally fix-in* — ee 
ticle Doc. wy ww 
Gurra kuzu, & diſeaſe it ene. 
patient; without any appafent n 
"the eye, 'is entitely' e e of ſight. 
- Ts cauſe ig 8 8 an 2 75 
er ue nerve, ed 


* 


a palſey in the —.— from a 272 
of vfual „ from ure 
ed too Toon, or 4 e. 


_ © Heifter affirris,' that'i it is to be. * 


aromatics, earminatꝭves, and ants 
2170 yeHright, veronica, an 
 mary-Howers, fage, fennel and an ſeeds,” 
a ven rbot, faſfafrabl, cinnain ter and 
-wood-lice; either In infuſion,” 
der. The juice of d te Yor, | 
| piefſed, "and taken for ſome weeks, en 
. creaſidgthe"d61e, Nef! ellent uſe; > ts 
likewiſe mercyrials,” and ſome Herb 4 
- livation.* If it ariſes Een af | 
- of ſud}! bæmorr 
ſtored 3 bur this canin t 
90 2 bleed 


rr <p Ds —— 


ET 
— —_ 2 — 
F 5 


0 


Externe fe . 
ne (aid" 
N 


deen r if the-patien 5 | 
© Fic,” cupping Fand Biers gh * particuls y 
of the ccrn 


l entteries; or Mucs- SD 
or iy the neck, are pre 1 d the 25 

mey der Waſhed: A n1 . 
eye digits er roſe witer: or n 


of er cots in_ wine, with 15 | 
me . 5 


pod 
10 wig be pot pay them „ e 
1 te. An 


bee Griiee;” 
hg xe Mrs 1.5 | 
55 eee * —1 
GUTT EL, or Gr Sei 
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"nals in the Fouts of Houſes, 1 hg 
2 cove inchiry of the ram. 
| Gutters," wit FeſpeRt to thej Gait bl, 
- are of two Wage ſuch as come forne= 
. thing near A Neliſm with the hoti- - T9 
Lon f und ſuch us indline towards A Vere 2 
ticul poſition tö the orn. 


by he eo Tax he _ 
GUT. 


* 
rr 
N 


ech 
ae PE, = | 


—— 


” 1 4 * 
„ 
FE - = » 1 18 


Or 
RL., a term, app 


© throat... 


te levee in the de 


ok _ suit 
e are — — 
4 vir: fink, 


e, dre * 


„In deere the cl ang of th 


2 , 28 gut 0 wh 


15 ny rope uſed e 
1. K from 
the p's tides when »they: are 
. .- Toy 1 5 
"which at one e end i is ade faſt 
IA maſt, and ſejzed to a bogle 
| — at ine pendant of the garnets is 
8 the guy of the garnet. 
GUY's. HOSPLTAL,.... See HosP1T aL.;,., 
CVs, in eg, reandJes 4 
, mu wee om 
cir bloody hue, Aſp "by, Gme ſuppoſed G 
917 ſerit wounds. .... ub 
oF » in zoology, a aclaſs. of Fanimal- 


18 ich have pg. tay 
bs, Ses nter »), 
compre the ca pill ry. eels , 


pper- water cel, and.the. vinegar cel. 
SER Re a name 


bodies, fur 4 wth limbs. 
Can 


N81 
20 05 on of the Gn 


-two.deputies under him; — * 
2 0 who preſ over! 
we 


r e vil 


50 the ver 2 ho 
the. ot x, gymnaſtes 9 
of all — quart, 


peg —— an- 
"Rn, a gc ft tied tor performing ex - 


I e di fr poo 


11 40. P tier uus is 
eording 40. f ottor, Were 
ut demon, hut \Wereaf- 
72 6 Very 0, nem pacta: of |, 
- 1—. * at 1 27 They 
* were — 2 ie chi ifices, baton not; "of 


\ 7 er: ſcien We h 
an 2 e 

1 t N t the famp.timewith- 
E conſiſted — 


dior interrhptien. 
ef of which were: _— porticos fined, 
5 Paleſtra, coniſt 
13 | 


terium. Sc, See 


— 
* 
& 3 


[[1888: * 


e ere the artinles. Po RNuOCO, Er 4. or HESH 1, 


ab or falling | 


2 es 


CH, wat od op . 


:  nakeds ho 


».fortipec The oper) 
50 _ I" ne agree. pal 


GIY.IM 
22 805 (dow; 
Yr er BY had ſeveral c mn 4, of which 
t poo ph hd apatlemia;. Jang cynoſurges, 
dhaſe af moſtino te.. 1 8 * 
I deem Was. ſituated upon the bavks 
of the sineczll tand received its name 
Apollo dee at done, to whom 
A hy > br 10 0 
yceum n the: 83 where Ariſ- 
-_ 4Jvght, phi * walking there) 
- 8veryo day tiII £ ur of anointing ; 
— A he and 1 owers-got the name 
of pr ca from D,, to walk. 
The academy was pars of the ceramicus 
without the Sity,uwheretBlato: leftured, 
article; ACADEMY: 4; 11, - 
The cynoſurges was a place.in the ſuburbs, 
near the. lyceum, ſo called from la white 
- ar:{wiſt dog, nber, appt, Here Antiſthe- 
nes inſtituted a ſeR of philoſophers called 
from the nam of the 
NASTICS, | the, art of; 


1915 © 


— A 


cithe ſeveral Pogily exerciſes, N wreſtling, 
der neing, M 1 c. See the 
article RESTLING, YJI1T 5; 


That part. Abb medicine,” which 'regulates 
. the, exerciſes ofgthe hody, whether for 
A ae or reſtoginghealth, da term- 

ExPnaltie. ct v1 1's 

Y.MNIC;, ſomething: e to the 
- athletie exerxiſes i or an zcount of 
nne e a atigles> PENTATHLON, 

EHNIAN, eff .:: 
ee dance wed by the 
— Latedæmenians,, and performed 
ung | @orifices ö cang petſons 

oo, — NN lung a ſong 

Aa Ge G Apollop gen a on 

PYRIS, in pom 'biſtory, a - 

. Dr. Hill twahe pyrite; 

N mple internal ſtrudure, and not co- 

viva inith a cruſt. 0 . 

.i Q&:thelethere.are only two ſpecies, 1. A 
green variouſly ſhaped kind. 2. A ho- 
+ #ryaide Finds; See PHRLIT AE - 

2:{Tbefirſ pecięs. is the moſt common of 
all the pyritæ, and appears under a great 
-18iverſity ;of; ſun pes, v.14 is very hard and 
© cheavys! [Very readilyntz tes bre with ſteel, 
but will not at all. erment with aqua- 

cies: is very ele“ 
nt and beautiful, andi a uſual colour 

e gen; but wha 

mol di A a Les ells er pyritæ 

8 ie, "tha its ſurfacecis always beautifully 
elevate F into tubercles..6f. various fizes, 

aN A cluſter of grapes. See plate 
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GTM foo], GxD 
hence the: mia * gee 
"ther me 12 ps 4 e :: the attiele b 
theſe ſage. ea 
ou 41 dam ; then aps. af m INE oY 
rene iſts.dwelt „ batk dn belly 
Sh, The b 5 E +Hhones\in-the:membrane of the ill 


upon a mount mer he 
110 eee n either "There is dnly aneiknownl dies 255 
of bouſe or celle Ane rot: en Jogemangthe carapo of Mart Oer 5 


"hemelves igts Feige le theſe'of in- ee "among thy eee the 
dia, . but.cagh- had; bis private reticemept, apetment ob thenowonmeny is "ſeparate 
where: he ſtudied and. performed hjs.deyo- rotz in the inter patrof che houſe, where 

bios by himſelf. tao perſen ad Kul- they uempicyech dhtenſelvet g {pin 5 


ingivg, 
ed anothe che en! theſe . yoncaving; and ne “ n? 1 nige! 
ſages for 3 e And. 16 or GYNZECOCRACY, 


©. 


whatevet: pen e$. they ined; They the government of women, lf 
obſerved; un cee, Aly, Jad where women are capab 2 
lived on the 79 8 wel erb. command. /Suchiare Britain and 


Spain. 
Lucan, 2 eſe:gympoſophie,fe- GYNANDRIA, is botany, the nate of 
veral new diſcoveries in. gſtcenom ys one of Linnzves claſſes "of plants, the 
As to the indian gymngſo ey :wentienh - in order; com ing all 
dwelt in the woods, wheregbey ed upon the eee ſtamina are placed either 
the wild products of the earth, andi never on the ſtyle or on the receptacle, 


elongat⸗-⸗ 
drapk wine, bor married. dome of- hem ed inta the form of a ſtyle, and carrying | 
prattiſed phyſic, and travelled. from ne on it both the piſtil and ſtamina. N TY 
place to another : theſe were particularly 2 article Bor AM.. tt : T8 
. famouy ſor ieirremedies an f che ſeveral genera of :this claſs, ome 70 
neſs. Some of theme e eee have two ſtamina to each flower; ſome, „ 
do praftice magie, and 1⁰ foretel future again, have three; and others; four, five, q 
events, ix, ten, or more. And hence'they are 
In geyeral, the gymusſophihs xte wie 'natorally:arrauged: into ſeveral! diſtinct 
and learned men: their maxims aud diſ- orders, under the appellations of gynan- 
courſes, recorded by hiſtoriquey Ao nofiin dria-Aiandria, gynandria-triandria, Sc. 
the [eaſt ſavout of a barbarqus education, GYNGLIMUS; er Gi ot Yuus, in ana- 
but are plainly the refſylt , great fenſe, tomy See the atticde:GINGLY MUS. 4 
and deep thought. They. kept up the GYPSIES, or EGYPTIANS, are, in our 
Cipnity of their character to ſo High a de- ſtatutes, termed a counterfeit kind of 
gree, that it was never their cuſtom to rogues, who, diſguiſing themſelves both 
wait upon any body, not even 2 * in their fon hg country and N — u 


ces themſelves ; for Wlüch r x 
hd to S e cu 285 e Morag unde nich 5 


| ander, who would nbt tönde 
them in perſon, ſent ſome of his courtiers pretence, hag abuſe the ignorant, com- 
mon people, by. ſtealing and pilfering 


to them in order to fſatisfy his curioſity, 


Their way of educating their 1 ! from them every thing that is portable, 
is very remarkable, Every day, at din- and which they may carry off undiſco- 
ner, they examiged them how they had FYored. In order to ſuppreſs theſe im- 
ſpent the morving z and eyery, one Was tors, ſeveral ſtatutes have bean x 
obliged ta ſhew, chat he had diſcharged by 28 H. 8c. 10. Egyptians o 
ſome good office, . pisctiſed  ſoime. virtpe, ing into England are to 2 the reale | 
improved in ſome part of Jeatning in fifteen. days, r may be imptiſensd; 
if nothi ng of, this peared, 5 — Was and if they, continye here. abovea month, 
back w We his nner. They held a hall be deemed: guilty, of Felony, 5 Bbx: 
tranſmigration. of ſouls ; 7 7 15 nu he . 20, Probably they might he ſo galled 
ble thay Pytha . eee bis ace from the auen Egyptians, who-had che 


trine from th charscten f techeate, whence, | 
| GY MNOSPERMLA, "3 7 a ries gms ight took . 
or ſub-diviſion of the 4 amia claſs of inte other langusges, as into 
Pang fog a il thoſe. with! Greek and Latin; of e fo the antiene 
"ted flowers, 


. 97 capſule ſurx 10 out apy per ie Egyptians being much verſed in aſtrono—- 


their ſe ds, whic a or rathen aſtrology, the name was 
25 py lodged id ile bs baſe baſe of . che cu . afterwards afſumed by theſe modern ſar- 


tune -tellers. He that s it will, there is 


che Italiens, Cingari and Cingani; the 


hem in England was in 1536. 
 GYPSOPHILA, in „ A gem 
- the decandria-digynia-clals of plants, the 
— * of —— — ns oval, ob- 
tuſe, patent petals; it 1s a globoſe 
0 Agel compoſed of five valves, and con- 
| taining only one cell, in which e 
::routichſhifeeds. e. 
GYPSUM, .or:PLASTER+STONE, in na- 
- tural hiſtory, a _ foſſils naturally 
aug eſſentially ſimple, not inflammable 
nor ſoluble in water, and compoſed of 
mall flat particles; which form bright, 
v gloſſy, in ſome degree tranſparent 


acta, Ce. Tbe ficſt time we heard of 


fire wich ſteel, nor fermenting with or be- 
ing ſoluble in acid menſtrua, and very 
8. — calcining in the file. 

Of theſe gypſums, ſome are harder, others 

ſiofter; and are of ſeveral colours, as 

| ,- white, grey, red, green, Se. Sometimes 

» . r 
f ET. 1 Wen K 

e texture of all the gypſums being ul · 

. obſerve, that their origin is plaiuly from 

— of a — 2 ſub= 

nce, and of a certain and invariable 
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| | r or h, the eighth letter, and ſixth 
i conſonant in our alphabet; tho 
I. ſome rammarians will bave it to 
| de only un aſpiration,' or breathing. But 
| ne can be more ridiculous than to 
| - diſpute its being a diſtinct ſound, and 
. d in a particular manner by the 
| q *organs” of” ſpeech, at leaft in our lan- 
13 the words rat and heat, 
3 n and barm, ear und hear, at and 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


| Rr &6."as pronounced with or without. 
the 5. OT) + ty vow 3 


It is pronounced 


e he breüth between the lips, clo 
dy a gentle 


it were, motion of 


2 4 


4 * * 
- To. 
74 „ * 2 * : * 
rY * — 
«x 9 5 \ 
5 1 * + OY P 2 mn . 1 85 
1 . 4 1 a 


1 Leder 


ſcarce any country in Europe without its 
1 ſies. The Latins call. them Egyptii * 


French, Bohemiehs ; othert, Saracerie® 


f 


maſſes, not flexible or elaitic,: not giving 


- timately the ſame, it may be ſufficient to 


2 


— 


5 3 | b, an 


* 4 = 


| ng; füt, and irreeutar! 
one. T hey ſworn BY 
| ed is moſt natural to them, dif. 
1 without order or aF into 
* ſe, complex, ſriable ma es; at others, 
© they are geltingout of their native or- 
der, and n ſtructute of 
other clafſes of bodies, of which they- 
are indeed properly the baſis, and ap- 
pPearing ſomewhat in the figure of the 
flbratis ; and at other times, of the foli- 
_*nceous compoſite flakes of the ſelenitæ: 
the ſpecies which have theſe ſtructures, 
dare truly varying from the gypſums into 
thoſe bodies they emulate] for the fibrariz 
are only a eo arrangement of theſe 
very particles, and the ſelenitæ only more 
broad flakes of the ſame, like thoſe of the 
foliaceous' tales. 
The gypſums are much uſed in plaſter, for 
-ſRtaceoing roams, and caſting buſts and 
ANG f = 
PSUM STRIATUM, firiated plaſter flone, 
© the whitiſh, leſs gloſſy wr Ours 
_ ſhort thick filaments. See Tileükklä. 
GYRFALCON, or-GzRFALCoN. See the 
article GERFALCON,' 
E, or Glatz, among ſportſmen, 
See the article GikLE. 
GYSHORN,” a town of Germany, in the 
dutchy of Lunenburg, fituated on the 
river Aller, forty-five miles north-eaſt 
of Hanover: eaſt longitude 10% 47, 


north kutituye 529 507. 
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Nan | 
lower ja to the upper, and the tongue 
nearly approaching the palate. 

There ſeems to be no doubt, but that 
our 5, which is the ſame with that of the 
Romans, derived its figure from that of 
the hebrew . And, indeed, the Phce- 

nicians, moſt antient Greeks and Ro- 
- mans, ' uſed" the ſame figure with our H, 
' which in the ſeries of all theſe alphabets 
« 5 8 its primitiye place, being the eight 

H, uſed as a numeral, "denotes 200; and 
with a daſh over it, H, 200,000. | 
As an abbreviation, H was uſed by tbe 
- antients to denote Boo, bares, bo, — 


. 


ay 
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Thus H. B. food for hzres bonorum; 


and I. S. corruptly for L. L. S. a feſ- 
terce; and H. A. for Hadtianus. | 
HAAG, a town of Germany, and circle of 


Bavaria, thirty-two miles nocth-welt of 


Munich. 8 
HABAT, the north-weſt province of the 
empire of Morocco, fituated on the 

ſtreigbts of Gibraltar. 8 
HABBAKUK, or the prophecy of Hab- 
'bakuk, a canonical book of the Old 

Teſtament. 8 | 8 

There is no mention made in ſcripture, 


either of the time when this prophet lived, 


or of the parents from whom he was de- 
ſcended ; but according to the authors of 
the lives of the prophets, he was of the 
trive of Simeon, and a native of Beth- 
zacar, As he foreſaw the taking of je- 
ruſfalem by Nebuchadnezzar, he fled to 
Oſtracin in Arabia, where he lived for 
ſome time; but after the Chaldeans had 
made themſelves. maſters of Jeruſalem, 
and were on their return home, he re- 
turned into Judæa, where he employed 
bimſelf in agriculture z but as he was car- 


rying the reapers their dinner, he is ſaid 


to have been tranſported by an angel to 
Babylon, with what he had provided. for 
his people in the field; which he ſet be- 
fore Daniel, who was ſhut up in the 
lion's den, and was tranſported back again 
to Judæa, where he died, before the end 
of the captivity, bs 

He is reported to have been the author 
of ſeveral prophecies which are not ex- 
tant: but thoſe that are indiſputaply his, 
are contained in three chapters. In theſe 
the prophet complains very pathetically 
of the diſorders which he obſerved in the 
kingdom of Judza, God reveals to bim, 
that he would ſhortly puniſh them in a 


very terrible manner by the arms of the 


Chaldzans, He foretels the conqueſts 


of Nebuchadnezzar, his metamorphoſis, 


and death. He foretels, that the vaſt 
deſigns of Jehoiakim would be fruſtrated. 
He ſpeaks againit a prince (probably the 
king of Tyre) who built with blood and 
mquity; and he accuſes another king 
(perhaps the king of Egypt) of having 
ntoxicated his friend, in order to dit- 
cover his nakedneſs, The third chapter 


18 a ſong or prayer to God, whoſe ma- 


jeſty he deſcribes with the . utmoſt gran- 
deur and ſublimity of expreſſion, - 
HABDALA, a ceremony of the Jews, 
obſerved on the ſabbath in the evening, 
you 15 one of the family is come 


- 
ar 7 2 


lows, 


* . 
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home. At that time, they light a taper, 


or lamp, with two wicks at leaſt : the 
maſter of the family then takes a cup 
with ſome wine, mixed with fragrant 


rw z and, after having repeated a paſ- 
ſage or two of ſcripture, as, for example, 


I will take the cup of ſalvation, &g.”? 
Pſal. cxvi. and, The Jews had light 


and gladneſs, Ser.“ Eſth. viii. he 


bleſſes the wine and ſpices. Afterwards 
he bleſſes the light of the fire, and then 
caſts his eye on his hands and nails, as re- 
membring that he is going to work, The 
whole is intended to ſignify that the ſab< 
bath is over, and is 15 | 
divided from the day of labour which fol - 
For this reaſon the ceremony is 
called habdala, which fignifies diſtinction. 


HABEAS cox PORA, in law, a writ iſſued ' 


for bringing in a jury, or ſuch of them 
às refuſe to appear upon the venire fa» 
cias, for the trial of a cauſe brought ta 
iſſue, . „ PORES. 
It commands the ſheriff to have the ju. - 
rors before the judges on ſuch a day, Cc. 
and is of the ſame nature in the common 
pleas, as the diſtringas juratores in tne 


court of king's bench. 
HABEAS CORPUS, in law, is a writ of two 


kinds, the one being the great writ of 
the engliſh liberty, which lies where a 
perſon is indidted ſor any erime or treſ- 
paſs before juſtices of the peace, or in a 


court of any franchiſe, and. on being im- 


priſoned, has offered ſufficient bail, which 

has been 1efuſed, tho* the caſe be bailable; 
in which caſe he may have this writ out 
of the king's bench, in order to remove 


himſelf thither, to anſwer the cauſe at the 
bar of that court. ; 


The practice in this caſe, is firſt to pro- 
cure a certiorarrout of the court of chan» 


cery, directed to all the juſtices for re- : 
moving the indiftment into the king's . 


bench; and upon that to obtain this writ, , 
directed to the ſheriff, for cauſing the 
body of the party to be brought at a cer- 
tain day. 5 | | 
The other kind of haheas corpus is uſed 
for bringing the body of a perſon into 
court, who is committed to any gaol or 


priſon, either in criminal or civil cauſes ; 


which writ will remove the perſon and 


_ cauſe from one court and priſon to an- 
] other. : 4 26 i a 
No habeas corpus, or other writ, to re- 


move à cauſe from out of an inferior 


court, can be allowed, if the ſame be n 


delivered io the judge of the court, 


om that moment 


* 


HAB 
fore the jury who are to try the cauſe 


have appeared, and before any of them 
are (worn, 43 Eliz. c. 5. ; 


The habeas corpus ad, 31 Car. II. c. 2. 


has ordained, that a perſon may have a 
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habeas corpus from any judge, on com- 


plaint made and view of the warrant of 
commitment, (except ſuch perſon is com- 


| mitted for treaſon or ſelony expreſſed in | 


the warrant, or ſome-other offence that i 
not bailable) which habeas corpus muſt 
be made returnable immediately; and on 
producing a certificate of the cauſe of 
commitment, the priſoner is to be diſ- 
charged on bail given to appear in the 
court of king's bench the next term, or 
next aſſizes, Sc. Perſons committed for 


either treaſon or felony, expreſsly mem- . 


- tioned in the warrant, upon a motion 
made in open court, in the firſt week of 
the term, or day of ſeſſions, Sc. after 
commitment, are to be brought to trial; 
and if they are not indicted the next term 
or ſeſſions after commitment, on a mo- 
tion made the laſt day of that term, they 
ſhall be let out upon bail, except it ap- 
pear on oath that the king's witneſſes are 
not ready; and in cafe they, are not in- 
dicted or tried the ſecond term. after com- 
mitment, they ſhall be diſcharged. 
Judges denying a habeas corpus, ſhall 

_ forfeit 5001, and if an officer refuſe to 
obey it, or to deliver a true copy of the 
commitment-warrant, he forſeits 100 l. 
for the fi ſt offence, : 

HaBEAS CORPUS ad proſequendum, a writ 
for the removal of a perſon in order to 
proſecution and trial in the proper county, 


HABEAS CORPUS ad faciendum et recipi- 


endum, a writ iſſued out of the court of 
common pleas, on behalf cf defendants 
ſued in inferior courts, to remove their 
cauſe into the {aid court. 

HABEAS CORPUS ad reſpondendum, a writ 
that lies where a perſon is impriſoned at 
another's (uit in any priſon except that of 
the king's bench; and a third perſon 
would ſuz the priſoner there, in which caſe 
this writ will remove ſuch priſoner from 
the priſon where he is, into the king's 
bench, to anſwer the action im that 
court. b DU | 

HaBEas CcoRPus ad ſatiffaciendum, 2 
writ that lies againſt a perſon in the fleet- 

tiſon, Sc. to charge him in execution. 
he delivery of this writ to the warden, 
is ſufficient. ; 5 

HABENDUM, in law, a term ſigniſying 

to have and to hold. 


A. deed or conveyance has two principal 


3 


n 
parts; the premiſes and the habendum. 
The office of the firſt is to expreſs the 
names of the grantcr, the grantee, and 
the things granted that of the haben. 
dum, to ſhew what eſtate or intereſt the 
grantee: is to have in what is granted. 
According to lord Coke, the habendum 
is to limit the eſtate, ſo that the general 
implication, which by conſtruction of law 
paſſes in the, premiſes, is by the haben- 
dum controlled and qualified. Thus in 
a leaſe to two perſons, to have and to hold 
to the one for life, alters the implication 
of the joint tenancy in the freehold, 
which would paſs by the premiſes, were 
it not for the habendum. 


HABERDASHER, in commerce, a ſeller 


of hats, or of ſmall wares. 

The maſter. and wardens of the com- 
pany of haberdaſhers in London, calling 
to their aſſiſtance one of the company of 
cappers, and another of the hat-makers, 
and mayors, Ge. of towns, may ſearch 
the wares of all hatters that work hats 
with foreign wool, and have not been ap- 
prentices to the trade, or who dye them 
with any thing but copperas and galls, or 
woad and madder; in which caſe they 
are liable to penalties, by ſtat. 8, Eliz, 
c. 7. and 5 Geo. II. c. 22. 


HABERE FACIaAs poſſefionem, a writ that 


lies where one has recovered a term for 


years in an action of ejectment, in order 


to put him into poſſeſſion again. 


The ſheriff is obliged to execute this writ, 


and may raiſe the poſſe comitatus to aſ- 
ſiſt him, in caſe he be oppoſed. He may 
alſo break open a houſe into which en- 
trance is denied, to deliver poſſeſſion to 
the perſon recovering by law. But an 
action of the caſe lies againſt him, if he 


deliver poſſeſſion of more than is contain- 


ed in the writ. 


HABERE FACIAS ſeiſinam, a writ which 


lies where a perſon has recovered land in 
the king's court; directed to the ſheriff, 
commanding him to give ſeiſin of the 
land recovered. 


This writ ſometimes iſſues out of the re · 


cords of a fine, and requires the ſheriff to 
give the cogniſee, or his heirs, ſeiſin of 
the land in which the fine is levied, 

There is likewiſe a writ called, haber? 


facias ſeiſinam, ubi rex habuit annum, 
diem & vaſtum, that lies for the drlivery 
of lands to the lord of the fee, after the 


king has had his year, day and waſte, in 
the lands of. one convicted of felony. 


HABRERE FACIAS wiſum, is a writ that lies 
in divers caſes, as in dower, 229 
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: Se. where it is neceſſary to take a view 
1 of the lands or tenements in queſtion, __ 
NABERGION, a ſmall coat. of mail, or 
2 only {leeves and gorget of mail, formed 
5 ol little iron rings, or maſhes linked into 
g each other, See the article GORGET, 
il HABILIMENT'S of War, in our antient 
* ſtatutes, ſignify armour, harneſs, uten- 
1 flls, or other proviſions for war, without 
in which there is ſuppoſed no ability to 
Id maintain war. „ 
on HABIT, in philoſophy, an aptitude or diſ- 
g. poſition either of mind or body, acquired 
Bi by a frequent repetition of the ſame act. 


This habit is by ſome of the ſchoolmen 
er termed habitus qualitativus, a qualitative 
habit, and defined a quality adventitious 
to a thing, fitting and diſpoſing it either 


: to act or ſuffer. Others again define ha- 
5 dit an affeQion of the mind or body, per- 
rs, ſiting by long uſe and continuance, - 
ch Hence habits may be diſtinguiſhed into 
ats thoſe of the mind and of the body: thus 
p- virtue is called an habit of the mind, 
_ ſtrength, an habit of the body, All na- 
or tural habits, whether of body or mind, 
ey are no other than the body and mind 
. themſelves conſidered as either acting or 
ſuffering; or they are modes of the body 
hat 6r mind wherein either perſeveres, till 
for effaced by ſome contrary mode, 
der Cuſtom, ſays Mr. Locke, ſettles habits - 


of thinking in the underſtanding, as well 
as of determining in the will, and of mo- 


tions in the body, all which ſeem to be 


which once ſet a going, continue on in the 
lame ſteps they have been uſed to, which 
by often treading are worn into a ſmooth 
path, and the motion in it becomes eaſy 
as well as natural. See AsSOCIATION, 
The archbiſhop of Cambray defines ha- 
bits in general to be the certain impreſ- 
ions left in the mind, by means where- 


clination to do any thing formerly done, 
by having the idea ready at hand to di- 


re · rect us how it was done before. Thus, 
f to for example, we form the habit of ſo- 
| of briety, by having always before us the 
mconveniencies of excels ; the reflections 
ere whereof being often repeated, render the 
um, exerciſe of that virtue continually more 
ery and more eaſy, * „ 
ine Malebranche gives a more mechanical 
in theory of habits. His principle is,. that 
they conſiſt in a facility which the ſpirits 
lies acquire of paſſing ealily from one part of 
the body into another. He argues thus: 


a 


Ri Fwy] 


but trains of motion in the animal ſpirit, 


of we find a greater eaſe, readineſs and in- 


if the mind ad on „and move the body, 


— 


HA B | 
It is in all probability by means of a flock 
of animal ſpirits lodged in the brain, rea- 
dy to be ſent at the motion of the will, 
by means of the nerves which open or 
terminate in the brain, into the muſcles of 
the body, 
No an influx of ſpirits into a muſcle 
_ occaſions a ſwelling, and of courſe a 
ſliortening of the mulcle, and conſequent- 
ly a motion of that part to which the 
muſcle is faſtened, Further, the ſpirits ' 
do not always find all the roads open 
and free through which they are to paſs: 
whence that difficulty we . perceive of 
moving the fingers with that quickneſs 
neceſſary to play on a muſical inftrument, 
or of moving the muſcles neceſſary to 
pronounce the words of a foreign lan- 
guage, But by degrees the ſpirits, by 
their continual flux, ſmooth the way 
ſo, that at length they meet with no re» 
fiſtance at all. Now it is in this facility 
the ſpirits find of paſſing, when directed 
into the members of the body, that habits 
conſiſt, «WE; . 
HaBtT, in medicine, denotes the ſettled 
conſtitution of the body, or the habitude 
of any thing elſe, as the ſtructure or com- 


. Poſition of a body, or the parts thereof, 


HABIT is alſo uſed for a dreſs or garb, or 
the compoſition of garments, wherewith 

a perſon is covered; in which ſenſe we 
ſay the habit of an eccleſiaſtic, of a reli- 
gious, Sc. a military habit, &c, 
The different habits and cloths that the 

_ generality of the world wear, are, through 
inadvertency and inattention, very fre- 
quently the cauſe of very unhappy ma- 
ladies. The antients have obſerved the 


inconvenĩencies of many parts of dreſs; 
.* and daily obſervations confirm to us the 


many miſchiefs the ladies ſuffer from the 
tiff whale-bone ſtays they wear, and the 

diſorders of the viſcera of the lower belly 

to which thoſe are ſubje& who lace them - 

. ſelves too tightly; and this is not only of 
dangerous conſequence to themſelves, but 
frequently is the death of children in 

breeding women. The tight binding of 
the neck by the mens neck-cloths, ſtocks, 
or the two tight collars of their ſhirts, 

Sc. has been very frequentſy the occaſion 
of very terrible diſorders o the head, «the 
eyes, and the breaſt ; deafneſs, vertigoes, 


faintings, and bleedings at the noſe, are 

the frequent conſequences of this practice. 
Mr. Winſlow has obſerved, that the dif- 

| ferent motions of the bones of the foot, 
which are very free in their natural ſtate, __ 
as is very plainly ſeen in young children, 

: are 
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are vſvally wholly loſt to us as we grow HADERSLEBAN, a town of Sleſwick, or 


up, by means of the improper preſſure 
of our ſhoes. The high-heeled ſhoes 
the women wear, entirely changes the 
natural conformation of the-bones of the 
whole foot, 
Angelic HaB1T or GARMENT, among our 
anceſtors, was a monkiſh garment, 
which laymen put on a little before their 


death, that they might, have the benefit 


of the prayers of the monks. It was 
from them called angelic, becauſe they 
were called angeli, who, by theſe prayers, 
anime ſaluti ſuccurabant. 4 
HABITATION, or ConABITATION, in 
law. See the article COHABITATION. 


HABITUAL, ſomething grown to a habit 


by long uſe. See the article HABIT, 


PFABITUAL GRACE, among divines, See 


the article GRACE. 


HABITUDE, among ſchoolmen, the re- | 
HAMANTHUS, GUINEA-ORCHIS, in 


ſpe& or relation one thing bears to ano» 
ther. See RELATION, _| 
Some of the more preciſe ſchoolmen con- 

- fider habitude as a genus, and ſub- divide 
it into two ſpecies z; where it is conſidered 
as quieſcent, they call it reſpect; where 

as moved, relation: to which ſome add 
a third ſpecies, conſidered in reſpe& of 
figure, which they call mode. 

HaBiTUDE is alſo. uſed by philoſophers 
for what we commonly call habit, or a 
certain diſpoſition or habitude for the 
performing or ſuffering certain things, 
acquired by repeated acts of the ſame kind. 

HACHA, a town of Terra firma, in South 
America, ſituated on the north ſea, at the 

mouth of the river Hacha, in welt long. 

2, north lat. 11 30“. 

HACKNEY, a village on the north-eaſt 
fide of London, with a handſome church, 
three meeting · houſes, and ſeventeen alms- 
houſes. |; ; | 

HACKNEY-COACH. See COACH, 

HADDINGTON, a parliament-town of 


Scotland, about eighteen miles eaſt of 


Edinburgh. a N 
HADDOCK, the engliſh name of a well 
known fiſh of the gadus-kind, with a 


bearded mouth, and three fins on the 


back: its body is whitiſh; the upper- 
ja longeſt, and the tail a little forked, 
See the article Gapus. 

BADE, among miners, ſignifies the ſteep 
deſcent of a ſhaft, or the like paſſage, 
HADEMAR, a town of Germany, in the 

- circle of the Upper Rhine, and county of 

Naſſau in the Weteraw, ſituated in 4® 

45' eaſt longitude, and 30 26“ north 
latitude. a 

U 


\ 


ſouth Jutland, ſituated near the ſea called 


the little Belt, in eaſt longitude 109, 


north latitude 55* 15. 


HADLEY, a market-town of Suffolk, fity- 


ated ſevent-en miles ſouth-eaſt of Bury, 
HADRAMUT, a city of Arabia Fzlix, 
the capital of the provigce of Hadramut, 
ſituated in eaſt legten 50® 30“, north 
latitude 'x6®, three hundred and ſixty 
miles north-eaſt of Mocho. 
HAMACHATES, in natural hiſtory, 

the variegated, blood-coloured agat of 
the antients, See the article AcarT. 
HAMAGOGOS, among phyſicians, a 


and aromatic ſimples, mixed with black 
hellebore ; and preſcribed in order to pro- 
mote the menſtrual and hzmorrhoidal 
Huxes, as alſo to bring away the lochia. 
See the article MENSES, Cc. 


botany, a genus of the hexandria-mono- 
gynia claſs of plants, the corolla whereof 
conſiſts of a ſingle petal, ere, and di- 
vided into fix erect linear ſegments ; the 
tube is very ſhort, and angular: the 
fruit a roundiſh berry, containing thiee 
cells; the ſeeds are ſingle and trique- 
trous; the involucrum has ſometimes ſx 
leaves. 


The flowers ſtand at the top in a kind 


of little umbel, and are of a very beau- 
tifully ſtellated appearance. 

HAMATITES, - BLOOD-STONE, in na- 
tural hiſtory, an extremely rich and fine 
iron-ore. See the article IRON, 

It is very ponderous, and is either of a 
pale red, a deeper red, or a bluiſh colour; 
uſually of a very gloſly. ſurface ; and 
when broken, of a fine and regularly 
ſtriated texture: the ſtriæ converging to- 
ward the center of the body; and the 
maſſes thereof naturally breaking into 
fragments of a broad baſe and pointed 
end; appearing ſomething pyramidal. 
The bæmatites is various in its degrees 
of purity and hardneſs, as well as in its 
figure: the fineſt and moſt pure is of 3 
botryoide ſurface ; the whole ſuperficies 
riſing into larger or ſmaller roundith tu- 
bercles : ſometimes the hematites is of 2 
coarſe texture, and a laxer ſtructure, in 
which ſtate it is known to many by the 
name ſchiſtus. 

The bæmatites, beſides its value 28 an 
ore, has its uſes in medicine: the highe 
coloured and moſt like cinnabar that can 
be had, being eſteemed aſtringent and 
deſiccative. It is given in powder _ 


compound medicine, conſiſting of fetid 


* 


ten grains to five and twenty for a doſe, 

in hemorrhages 3 and is alſo uſed in diſ- 

temperatures of the eyes, : 
HEMATOPUS, the SEA-PYE, in orni- 


thology, a diſtin genus of birds of the 


order of the ſcolopaces, with a compreſſed 
beak, terminating in a wedge-like point. 
The hæmatopus is of the bigneſs of the 
common magpye, and is ſo called from 
the colour of its legs, which are of a bright 
ſcarlet. | | 
HEMATOSIS, among phyſicians, the 
ſame with ſanguinification. See the ar- 
ticle SANGUINIFICATION, : 
HEMATOXVYLUM, CAMPEACHY- 


WOOD, in botany, a genus of the decan- - 


dria-monogynia claſs of plants, the flower 
of which conſiſts of five equal and ovated 
petals ; the fruit is a lanceolated, obtuſe 
and unilocular, bivalve capſule, . contain» 
ing a few compreſſed, oblong ſeeds, See 
the article CAMPEACHY. D 
HEMOPTOSIS, HEMAPTYSIS, or 
HEMOPTOE, in medicine, a ſpitting of 
blood. 
An hæmaptyſis is either accidental or ha- 
bitual, and 18 ſtopped by aſtringents, as 
bole-armenic, dragon's blood, and the 
lapis hæmatites, and beſt and moſt ſafely 
cured by the peruvian bark. In this diſ- 
order purging is to he avoided, but bleed- 
ing is convenient; diuretics and diapho- 
retics are of uſe, but opiates are excel - 


lent; in particular ſemen hyoſciami is a 


noble ſpecific, commended both by the 
antients and moderns, yet it is to be 


given with great precaution, in ſmall 


quantities, and often repeated ; for when 
given in too large a doſe, it occafions a 
delirium ; hedera terreſtris, or ground- 
Ivy, produces marvelous effects. 

In a deſperate accidental hzmaptyſis, 
other things being tried in vain, (as in 
all other hzmorrhages) the expeRation 
of the phyſician is ſeldom fruſtrated, if 
he makes uſe of the following remedy, 
Take plantain water and red wine, of 
each half a pound; ſyrup of poppies, 
half an ounce ; to theſe arid a very (mall 
quantity of the oil of vitriol, and make 
the whole-up into a julep. 5 


In caſes of extremity, the fumes of quick - 


* lime and vinegar, are ſaid to be very 


good. | 
HEMORRHAGE, in medicine, a flux 
of blood from any part of the body. 


Hzmorrhages are divided by medical 


writers into natural and preternatural. 


* 
— 


— 
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uncertain in that particular, 


Natural hzmorrhages comprehend bleed · | 
8 at the noſe, ſpitting of blood, the HAMORREHAGE, or BLEEDING at the no/e, 


fluxes of. the hzmorrhoids and menſes; : 
the lochia in lying-in women, vomit- 


ing of blood, and voiding of blood by 


urine. | . | 
The preternatural hzmorrhages are ſach 
as derive their origin from external acci- 
dents, as falls, blows, and wounds: 
ſome alſo. comprehend under this term 
the artificial evacuations” by bleeding, 
cupping, and the like. e 

Hæmocrhages differ much according to 
the age and ſtate of the patient, and other 
accidents : hæmorrhages from the noſe, 
are moſt frequent in young perſons; 


_ thoſe of the hzmorrhoides, in perſons of 


a middle age, or later in life; the ſpit= 
ting of blood, to perſons in. a middle age; 
and voiding of blood by urine, uſually to 
older people. 9 
Some hemorrhages are periodical, and 
others vague or uncertain, The firſt ob- 
ſerve ſome ſtated periods of time for their 
return upon people: the laft are wholly 
Some are 
alſo termed critical ; theſe are ſuch as 
happen in the crifis of fevers. There are 
uſually violent pains about thoſe parts 
whence natural hzmorrhages are to pro- 
ceed ; but theſe always go off as ſoon 
as the bleeding comes on in due quanti- 


ty. -Young perſons of a healthy and flo- 


rid conſtitution, are moſt ſubje& to ha. 
morrhages: people of plethoric habits, 
are alſo much ſubje&to them; and eſpecĩ · 
ally ſuch whoſe blood is ſound and fluxile, 
not ſubje& to any dyſcracy; thoſe who 
drink much wine, or eat high ſeaſoned 
food; and , chiefly thoſe. perſons who 
are ſubject to violent paſſions, eſpecially 
anger: hence it is that brutes are rarely 


afflicted with them. The principal cauſes 


therefore of hzmorrhages are plethora, _ 
violent commotions of the body, hot 


foods and liquors, a heat of the ſeaſon, 


a ſudden cooling of the body after violent 
heat, and paſſion. Pg oo gs: 
As to the *prognoſtics of bæmorrhages, 
it may in general be obſerved, that thyſe 
proceeding from the Jungs, vomiting, 
and voiding blood by vrine, are all very 


dangerous. The others, when regulat- 
ed, and in due proportion, are ſalutary, 


and often prevent diſeaſes. But the com- 
mon cuſtom of ſtopping them by aſtrin- 
gents, or otherwiſe, is often productive of 
ſtagnations, inflammations, and violent 
fevers. | a 2 ; 
Natural hzmorrhages are more partiea- 
larly, * : 

is 
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2 Is owing to the more plentiful appulſe of 'Hzmorrn AGE of the bæmorrboi 4 or of 


blood to the noſtrils, by a ſtronger mo- 
tion of the heart, whereby the ſmall ar- 
terĩes in the pituitary coat become turgid, 
and too much diſtended,” till at length 
they gape, and the blood guſhes out. 
A bleeding at the noſe may be promoted 
when perſons of ſedentary lives, that in- 
dulge their appetites, and ſo become ple- 

- thoric, put their blood into extraordinary 
. agitation, by any of the cauſes already 
mentioned, or by volatile medicines, hot 
baths, or ſuddenly chilling their feet, &c, 
"This hzmorrhage differs much as to the 
quantity, ſome loſe only a few drops, 
ſome ſeveral ounces, and ſome five or 


ſix pounds, No hzmorrhage is more 


apt to return; which it does to ſome in 
a few days, to others in a few hours, 
To the plethoric it is generally ſalutary; 
and there are many inſtances of a vertigo, 
ſcotomia, dull, heavy pains of the head, a 
phrenſy, and even an epilepſy, being car- 
ried off by it. On the contrary, from its 
ſuppreſſion there have ariſen vertigoes, 
apolexies, epilepſies, convulſions, noiſe 
in the ears, hardneſs of hearing, and even 
a gutta ſerena, 

But enormous and long continued bleed- 


. Ings at the noſe, when they ariſe from 


ſpaſms of the internal parts, and are pre- 
ceded with coldneſs of the extreme parts, 


and fainting fits, generally occaſion death: 


it is alſo dangerous in ſpotted and ma- 
lignant fevers, and in chronical diſeaſes, 
It the bleeding is. very inordinate, it wall 
be proper to uſe cooling emulſions, gen- 
| tle or ſtronger opiates, to moderate the 
ſpaſtic ſtrictures, as occaſion ſhall re- 
quire, Camphor mixed with nitre and 
calx of-antimony, will be highly neceſ- 
fary, if the matter of exanthemata or 
cutaneous eruptions is the cauſe of the 
hemorrhage, as is often the caſe. A 
revulſion may be made from the head 
by bleeding in the lower parts ; then by 


temperate pediluvia, and putting the 


-hands into warm water. After a revul- 
fion by bleeding, there is nothing equal 
to nitre, to appeaſe the orgaſm of the 
blood; next to theſe are vegetable acids, 
ſuch as the juice of ſeville-oranges, bar- 
berries, the water and juice of wood ſor- 
rel; bat more eſpecially the diluted ſpi- 
rit of vitriol,/tinQure of roſes, &c. 
Externally refrigerants may be mixed 


with diſcutients, and applied to the fore- 


head, noſe, and neck, In perſons of a 
hilious conſtitution, cold water alcne 


diank freely, has a good effect. 


the piles, See HEMORRHO1DS, 
HAMORRHAGE of the lochia, in lying-in 
women. See the articles Lochlia and 
DELIVERY. | 
HAEMORRHAGE of the menſes, See the ar- 
ticle MENSEsS. 45 
AMORRHAGE. of the lungs, See the ar- 


ticles BLOOD and HMO rosis. 


HAMORRHAGE of the urinary paſſapes, a 
. diſorder commonly called wr £6. Bled 
being an emiſſion of blood, with Ki 
h » 
without urine, from the veſſels of the 
kidneys or bladder, which may be ei- 
ther enlarged, broken, or eroded; and 
is more or leſs dangerous, accoi ding to 
the different circumſtances that attend it. 
If pure blood is voided ſuddenly, with - 
dut interruption, and without pain, we 
conelude, ſays Hoffman, it proceeds from 
the kidneys. It likewiſe comes from the 
kidneys if the urine is coffee-coloured 
or more florid, and generally precedes 3 
fit of the gravel: it ſometimes accom- 
panies the paſſage of a ſtone through the 
ureter : but if the blood is of a dark co- 
lour, with or without purulent matter, 
emitted with heat and pain in the pubes, 
and in a ſmall quantity, it certainly pro- 
ceeds from the bladder, It may be occa- 
fioned by a ſtoppage of the hzmorthoi- 
dal flux; from a violent motion of the 
body, eſpecially riding; from a ſtone 
concealed in the kidney; from an erobon 
and ulcers of the bladder; from external 
violence; from griping pains cauſed by 
violent purges ; from ſharp diuretics, el- 
pecially cantharides, | 
All bloody urine has ſome degree of 
danger, but it is moſt ſo when mixed with 
purulent matter, 
If the patient is plethoric, or it proceeds 
rom a ſanguineous, evacuation, bleed. 
ing is neceſſary, as allo cooling nitrous 
draughts, and purified nitre mixed with 
abſorbents, with whey for a vebicle, of 
barley-broth, or ſmall-beer acidulsted 
with drops of the ſpirit of vitriol. The 
body muſt be kept open with J xatiwves, 
as 3 with currants; or with cream 
of tartar; alſo emollient clyfie!s, The 
relaxed veſſels mult be 3 with 
' deco&tions of vulnerary herbs, ſuch 28 
agrimony, ground ivy, yariow, golden. 
rod, and the roots of comfry dulcifibd 
with virgin-hopey, to which milk may 
be occaſionally added. = 
If there is an vlcer, in the kidneys or 
bladder, medicines muſt be given that 
ſheath the acrimony, ſuch as yy he 


a 
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#6-mallows, alſo infuſions of the vul- 

po herbs above-mentioned, likewiſe 
of the barks of acacia, cherry-tree, and _ 


m. 5 
When grumous blood plugs up the paſ- 
ſage of the ureter into the bladder, or 


the ſphinRter. of the bladder, and occa- 


ſions a difficulty or ſtoppage of urine, 
warm water drank plentiſully, and baths 


of the ſame, are uſeful : likewiſe warm 
water ſhould be injected into the bladder 


with a ſyringe, that the ſharp humour 
may be diluted, and the grumes difſolv- 
ed: but if the urine ſhould be quite ſtop- 

d with a ſpaſm, then give emulſions 
of the four cold ſeeds, with erabs eyes, 
and calx of antimony, - Externally ap- 
ply a bladder filled with a decoRtion of 
emollient flowers in milk to the abdo- 


men, and keep the body open with manna, 


or an emollient oily clyſter. Milk and 


whey are likewiſe excellent in theſe diſ- 
orders, if a dram of bole armenic is 


taken in every draught. | 2 
It is an error of fatal conſequence to give 


aſtringents in theſe diſorders, which ſtop 


the flux too ſuddenly. . 
For ſuch preternatural hæmorrhages as 
derive their origin from external acci- 
dents, as falls, blows, and wounds, ſee 
the articles CONTUSION, WOUND, Flis- 
SURE, CONTRAFISSURE, GS. 
For artificial hzmorrhages by bleeding, 
cupping, and the like, ſee the articles 
PulEBZOToux, CUPPING, Ce. 
For the critical hæmorrhages in fevers, 
Sc. See the article FEVER, Ec. 
HAMORRHOIDAL, in 
given by anatomiſts to the arteries and 
veins going to the inteſtinum re&um. 
The internal hæmorrhoidal artery is a 


branch of the inferior meſenteric ; and 
the external one, a branch of the iliac, 


The hæmorrhoidal veins are branches of 
the hypogaſtrics. * 
HEMORRHOIDs, or Pil Es, in me- 
dicine, an hæmorrhage, or flux of blood 
from the hxmorrhoidal veſſels, See H- 
MORRHAGE, and HEMORRAOIDAL., 


When the hzmorrhoidal veſſels only 


ſwell, and diſcharge no blood, but are 
exceeding painful, this is termed the 
blind piles. be 1 

All copious fluxes of the blood from the 
anus, are not to be reckoned of the 
morbous kind, For the habit of body, 
lirength, age, and temperament, of. the 
patient are to be conſidered; That which 
8 enormous and exceſſive to one pecſon, 
may de moderate and (alutary to another. 
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That only is to be eſteemed pernicious, 
which — 1 too long, and enfeebles 
the patient, whereby the digeſtion, nu- 
trition, and other functions are hurt, and 
there is reaſon to fear the production of 
dangerous chronical diſeaſes. An ex- 
tenſive hæmorrhoidal flux is generally 
preceded by a heavy preſſing pain of the 
back and loinsz ſometimes a numbneſs 
of the legs and thighs; a - conſtriction 
of the external parts, with a ſlight ſhiv= 
ering, ' and a ſubſidence of the veſſels 
therein; a hard contracted pulſe; a dry- 
neſs of the mouth and fauces ; the urine 
diminiſhed in quantity, and moſt com 

monly pale; a ſenſe of weight about the 
anus extending to the perinæum; 2 


weakneſs of the ſtomach; a flatulency 


in the lower belly; a frequent deſire to 
make water, and to go to ſtool; with 
ſometimes an excluſion of a white bilious 
mucus ; the old and weak have a pre- 
cidentia ani, e 
Ia this caſe the blood is generally at firſt 
black, and very grumous, and ſometimes 
comes away in large clots from the va- 
ricous, veſſels; afterwards it becomes red, 
and at laſt ſerous : ſometimes it is pituĩ- 
tous, or like the white of an egg. There 
are inſtances of voiding a pint or a quart 
of blood daily. It often continues long, 
from twenty to thirty, or even forty 
days. 6555 
2 3 external or blind piles ſeldom bl 

but turn to painful varices, which bei 
opened, weep a little, but will not yi 


much blood. But the internal piles, which 


are the off-ſpring,of the ſplenic branch, 


and are extended to the inner ſubſtance. 


of the rectum, and as far as the ſphincter 
of the anus, together with the ſmall ar- 
teries derived from the lower meſeraic, . 
not only bleed plentifully, but when the 
flux is ſuppreſſed, -create diſeaſes- of the 
liver, ſpleen, pancreas, meſentery and 


jnteſtines. 


The perſons ſubje& to this diſeaſe, are 


| thoſe of a looſe, ſpungy texture, of 


a bulky fize, who live high, and lead a 
ſedentary life, or to whom it is hereditary z 
ſharp purges, aloetics, high-ſeaſoned 
food, free drinking of ſweet wines, 
negle&t of cuſtomary bleeding, anger, 


ſadneſs, hard riding, and the like, will 


uſher in this diſorder. 


This hæmorrhage is dangerous, becauſe 


it decays the ſtrength, waſtes the body, 


and produces a ſenſe of weight in the 


thighs. The ſleep is laborious, and the 
precordia oppreſſed, there is a rumbling 
| is 
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it continues long, the ancles ſwell, and 
the countenance is ghaſtly. There is a 
ſtraitneſs of breathing; and laſt of all, it 
terminates in a cachexy, -dropſy, or a 
flow and he&tic fever. . 
If the patient is plethoric, bleed, and let 
his drink be cold water of the chaly- 
beate kind ; or whey turned with orange 
Juice, or juleps, made with tincture of 
| roſes, cooling waters, and ſyrup of 
roſes; likewiſe nitre, in powder, with 
ablorbents; and to appeaſe the ſpaſm, 
opiates of the mildeſt kind. 

If it continues long and the blood be- 
gins to grow ſerous; then give rhubarb 
with currants, and tamarinds, or which 
is much the ſame, with cream of tartar. 
Then gentle diaphoretics may be com- 
pounded of burnt hartſhorn, calx of 
antimony, wine - vinegar, mixt with 


crabs - eyes, water of elder flowers, ſimple 


alexitereal water, and diaſcordium, or 
hot decoctions of yarrow, veronica, Cc. 
may be taken in bed in order to ſweat z 
alſo half a grain of camphor mixt with 
nitrous and bezoardic powders, The 
eamphor may ſeem an inconſiderable 
doſe, yet its efficacy is very great in diſ- 
orders of this kind, 

In the blind piles there is a moſt intenſe 
pain at the time of going to ſtool, and 
the excrements are tinged with blood: 


ſometimes tumours like warts lie hid 


under the. ſphinfter, or appear on the 
verge of the anus, Sydenham orders to 
take away ten ounces of blood from the 
arm; then to diſſolve two drams of li- 
tharge, in four ounces of - water, 
with which mix one ſcruple of thebaic 
extract. Dip a hot cloth in a little of 


this mixture, and apply it to the part; 


or if the tumour is within,  inje& a few 
ſpoonfuls of it with a ſyringe; the patient 
muſt abſtain from fleſh, drink barley wa- 
ter, and take diacodium every night. 
Sometimes the veins. in the blind piles 
are ſo much dilated with blood, as to be 
very painful, and raiſe tubercles as large 
8 peaſe, grapes, or eggs : they appear 
lieid and black from the ſlagnation of a 
thick blood, and when preſſed with the 
fingers, feel like a bladder filled with 
liquor. Some are ſoft and indolent, 
ethers bard, inflamed, and painful, ren- 
dering the patient unable to walk, fit, or 
ſand, and produce ſuch a ſpaſm in the 
anus, as not to admit a clyſter : ſome- 


ſe" | . ; f 
_ they bleed, or turn to * tormerly lay againſt one 1 
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in the belly, and a weak pulſe, When 


HAR 
itching ulcers, and occaſion an abſcef;, 
or a fiſtula, $5 - 
According to Heiſter, linen dipt in warm 
-_ of wine, and emollients, are of in- 
finite ſervice, 'Leeches may be alſo ap- 
plied to exhauſt the blood; if they are 
not at hand, and the parts are inflamed, 
the lancet muſt be uſed; then dreſſings 
muſt be made with lint, with compreſſes, 
and the T bandage. The tubercles, 
which are full and large, may be re. 
moved by a ligature, unleſs inflamed, 
Sometimes they are high in the rectum, 
and then a ſpeculum ani mult be uſed, 
in which caſe they muſt be either ſcarified 
with a lancet, or divided with ſciſſars, 
that the thick noxious blood may be diſ- 
charged, and the pains relieved, 
HAEMORRHUS, the BLood- sNnaxe, 
the name of a peculiar ſpecies of ſerpent; 
ſo called, becauſe it was ſuppoſed, that, 
on a perſon's being bit by it, the blood 
flowed out of every part of the body. 
It is a ſmall ſerpent, Eidom arriving to 
more than a foot long; its eyes are re- 
markably vivid, bright, and ſparkling; 
its ſkin is very gloſſy, and its back va- 
riegated with a great number of black 
and white ſpots ; its neck is very ſlender; 
its tajl extremely ſharp; and it has a 
ſort of ſmall horn placed over its eyes: 
it is found in Egypt. There is alſo an 
american kind of this ſerpent found in the 
ſouthern parts of that continent, and 
called by the natives ahucyatli, which is 
larger than the other, and reſembles the 
rattle-ſnake in many particulars, but 
wants the diſtinguiſhing character of the 
rattle in the tail. Seethe articles SERPENT 
and RATTLE-SNAKE, 
HAEMUS, now called RHODOPE, a moun- 
tain that divides Bulgaria from Thrace, 
or Romania, in European Turky. | 
HZEREDE AaBDucTo, an antient wit 
that lay for the lord, who having the 
wardſhip of his tenant while under age, 
could not come by his body, it being 
carried away by another perſon, _ 
HAREDE-DELIBERANDO, Sc. a writ di- 
reed to the ſheriff, to require one who 
had the ward of another, to deliver hi 
to the perſon whoſe ward he was, on 
account of his land. 
HAREDE RAPTO, or raviſhment de gard- 
See the article RAVISHMENT. _ 
HERESY, the crime of heretics. See the 
article HERETIC, 3 
HZERETICO COMBURENDO,awrit which 
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hereſy by his biſhop, and having ab- 
jured, afterwards fell into it sgain, or 
at leaſt into ſome other, upon which he 


was committed into the hands of the 


ſecular power; and by virtue of this 
writ, upon a certificate of his conviction, 
he was burnt. . | 
This writ was. taken away by ſtatute 
29 Car, II. c. 9. : 
HAERLEM, a populous city of the United 
Provinces, in the province of Holland, 
ſituated near the lake which from this 
town is called Haerlem-Meer ; four miles 
eaſt of the ocean, and twelve weſt of 
Amſterdam: eaſt long. 4? 207, north lat. 
20 300. | Ye 
HAGAL, a canonical hook of the Old 
Teſtament, ſo called from the prophet 
of that name, who, in all probability 
was born at Babylon, from whence he 
returned with Zerubbabel. 
This prophet, by the command of God, 
exhorted the Jews, after their return 
from the captivity, to finiſh the rebuild- 


ing of the temple, which they had in- 


termitted for fourteen years, His re- 
monſtrances had the deſired effect; and 
to encourage them to proceed in the 
work, he aſſured them from God, that 
the glory of this latter houſe, ſhould be 
greater than the glory of the former ; 
which was accordingly fulfilled, when 
Chriſt honoured it with his preſence ; 
for, with reſpe&t to the building, this 
latter temple was nothing in compariſon 
of the former, | TP | 

HAG Boar, a kind of ſhip, See Sulp. 

HAGIASMA, er AGIASMA, among an- 
tient writers, is ſometimes uſed for the 
whole church, and ſometimes for the 
more ſacred part thereof. 

HAGENAU, a fortified town of Germany, 
in the landgraviate of Altacez ealt 
long. 50 40', north lat. 48% ac. 

HAGGARD FaLcoy, thegreeniſh legged 
falcon, with a livid back. It is a large 
ſpecies, equal to a full grown hen in ſize. 
See the article Fal cox. 

HAGIAZ, a province of Arabia, whereof 
Mecca is the capital. PEO 

HAGIOGRAPHA, or holy writings, a 

name given to a particular diviſion of the 
Old Tettament, as containing hymns to 
God. and moral precepts for the conduct 
of life. The books diſtinguiſhed by this 
term were the Palms, Proverbs, Eccie- 
ſiaſtes, and the Song of Solomon, 

HAGIOSIDERON, in the greek church, 
i Ne rom " an inſtrument made of 

» vie t . 
Vor I. e Greeks, under the do · 


=P 
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by 


minidn of the Turks, to ſupply the pla 


of bells, the uſe of which is prohibited; 
It is a plate of iron about three inches 


broad, and ſixteen long, faſtened by the 
middle to a chain or cord, and hung at 
the church door; on this they ſtrike 
with an iron-hammer, with a kind of 


meaſure or cadence that is not diſagree-- 


able. a | | 
This is uſed to call the people to church 
and it is alſo carried before the prieſt, in / 


a proceſſion of the ſacrament to a ſick 
perſon, when it is beat upon from time 


to time, to advertiſe the people to adore 
* _ as the romiſh church do with a 
} : 4 , « 


HAGUE, a town of the United Provinces, - 


in the province of Holland, ſituated two 
miles eaſt of the ſea, and fourteen north- 
welt of Rotterdam. This is one of the 
fineſt towns in Europe; but tho” it enjoys 
all the privileges of a city of Holland, 


except that of ſending repreſentatives to 


the ftates, yet as it has no“ walls, it is 
only eſteemed a village. Here every city. 
of the United Provinces has a houle for 
their reſpective deputies, and here the 
ſtates of the province of Holland aſſemble, 
and all public affairs are tranſacted. 


HAIL, grando, in phyſiology, an aque- 


ous concretion, in form of white or pel- 
lucid- ſpherules, deſcending out of- the 
atmoſphere, „ 

Hail is evidently no other than drops of 


rain congealed into ice. This happens 


when in their paſſage thro' the inferior 
air, they meet with nitrous particles, 
which are known to contribute greatly 


to freezing. Their magnitude is owing 


to a freſh acceſſion of matter as they pats 
along. Hence we ſee the. reaſon wh 

hail is Ao frequent in ſummer, becaule 
at that time greater quantities of nitre 
are exhaled — earth, and float 
up and down the air. See the articles 


Rain and FROST, | 
HAILBRON, a city of Germany, in the 


circle of Swabia, and dutchy of Wir- 
temberg; eaſt long. 9g? north lat. 49® 100, 


HAINAN, or AYNAN, an iſland of an 


oval form, and about 300 miles in cir- 
cumference, about fifty miles ſouth of 
the continent of China, and ſubject to 


_ that emperor. It is ſituated between 107 


and 110 of eaſt long. and between 18 
and 20 of north latitude, | 


HAINAULT. See HaynaulLT, ' 
HalN BURG, a town of Germany, in the 


circle and archdutchy of Arxtiria, ſitu- 
ated M the Danube, thiay Ave miles eat 


H A. 
of Vienna: eaſt long. 17 8“ north lat. 
48 20/. 8 215. 
HAINES, a river of che Auſtrian Nethen- 
lands, which runs from eaſt to weſt thro” 
the province of Hainault, and falls into 
the Scheld at Conde, 18. bs 
- HAIR, in phyſiology; flender, oblong, and 

flexible 3 growing out of the 
pores of animals, and ſerving moſt of 
them as a covering. 


When theſe filaments, in human ab- 


- Jets, grow on the body, they are deno- 
minated pili ;. when on the head, capilli. 
"Theſe laſt are moſt proper for examina+ 


tion : that part of them, which is with. 


- out the ſkin, appears cylindric to the 
naked eye; but, when examined by the 
help of glaſſes, it is feund to be unequal 
and irregular, and often knotty. It is 
pellucid, but is not hollow ; but the ex- 
tremities of them are often ſplit into-ſe- 


veral parts, ſo as to reſemble a pencil. 


The part of the hair that is within the 
ſkin, is called the root of it; and, from 
its roundiſh figure, the bulb, This part 


is hollow and vaſculous, in the manner 


bf the baſes of the young feathers on 
birds: this vaſculous part is incloſed in 
. A follicle, or caſe, and is moſt conveni- 
ently to be examined in the large hairs 
of a cat's whiſkers, or in the beards of 
other animals. _ AS 8 
The origin of the hair is in the cutis, 


and in the fat that lies underneath it; 


and probably from nerves, as an acute 
6 is ſelt in pulling them off. The nu- 

itious matter of the hair is probably 
the ſame with that of the other parts” of 
the body; not merely excrementitious, 
as the old authors have ſuppoſed. It is 


a common aſſertion, that the hair grows 


aſter a perſon is dead; but unqueſtion- 
able experiments prove this to be of the 
number of vulgar errors, not at all the 
more true for being univerſally received 
ge trutu. 4. r 
The colour of the hair is very different 
in different people of the ſame coun: 


try; but there are alſo general differen- - 
ces of it, peculiar in a, manner, to the 


climates, In the hotteſt countries it is 
very black; in the colder, it is yellow- 
iſn, rediſh, or brown; but in all places 
It grows grey or white with age ; and in 
tze labourers in copper mines, and others, 
vrho are continually receiving the effluvia 
of that metal it becomes greeniſn. The 
lengthof the hair is, in the individual, 
yeiy different. It 
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on the head than elſewhere. In eneral 
it is ſhort and curled under the” torrig 
zone, and gradually longer in the more 
temperate climates. Its conſiſtence ts the 
touch, alſo, varies greatly, 1. In regaid 
to the different climates and ſubjects. In 
general, it is harſher in the Zthiopian 
than in the European; and harder and 
dryer in adahis than in infants, whoſe 
habit abounds more with humidities. 2, 
In regard te the parts of the body on 
which it grows: it is very harth and hard 
under the arm-pits, and about the pu- 
denda : on the head it is much ſofter ; 
and on all the other parts of the body 

it is greatly ſofter than there, and very 
ſhort, 

As to the time of the origination of the 
hair, that of ſome parts of the body is 
of the ſame- date with the parts it grows 

on; ſuch is that of the head, the eye- 

laſhes, and eye brows That of other; 
begins to grow only at a certain time; 


- ſuch is that of the beard, of the arm- 


pits, and of the pudenda: and in the 
lame manner ſome of the hair contintics 
always incxeaſing in length, while other 
parts of dt never grow after the birth of 
the infant. mm 

The uſe of the hair, of the head is to 
keep that part warm, as well as to be an 
ornament to it: that of the reſt of the 


hair, except only that of the eye-brovs , 


and eye-laſhes,' is not ſo eaſily deter- 

win. 5 
Human-Haik, in commerce, makes 2 
_ conhiderable article of trade, the goodnels 


of which conſiſts in its being neither too 


coarſe, nor too ſlender. 
Hair that does not curl or buckle na- 
turally, is made to do ſo by firſt boiling, 
and then baking it. Having ſorted it, 
they next 'roll it- carefully 'upon pipes, 
hollowed in the middle; theſe they put 
into a pot or cauldron, and let them boil 
about two hours; then taking them ouf, 
they are dried and coverd with papers; 
and, laſtly; ſent to the paſtry- cook, who 
bakes them in an oven, till the cruſt with 
which they are covered is about three 
fourths baked, © | | 
The hair of ſeveral other animals, 33 
the beaver, hare, coney, Cc. is allo 
uſed in commerce, and elpecially in the 
manufacture of hats. See the article 
Har. 4 : ' 
As to the duties vpon hair, that of 


camels pays, upon importation 6.2.3.6; 


is always much lopger each pound; and dean's back, upon ex- 
I. 5A, 5 CC Oy abi OO = 


- portas 
. 


* 


n * 3 * 
* 


— 


000 
lee of aſhes, and waſh it all over with its 
Rut if a canker ſhould grow on a horſe's 


tail, which will eat away both fleſh and 
bone; then put ſome oil of vitriol to it, 


* # 5 


b portation, 61224, Coe or ox- hair, 


b 


f dravys back, upon exportation, 68s. that the vitriol corrodes too much, you 
"ET" ; ay only to wet it wi ite 
A Sp E:ks-hair for ſaddles, the hund- © toned x a ft = to was pe Led, * 
= 07 e If yon would take away hair from any 
* dred weight, pays 28. 4 — d. and part of a horſe's body; boil half a pound 
oy aps par of lime in a quart of water, till a fourth 
l . back, upon exportation, 28. part is conſumed, to which add an ounce 
5 313; — FEE * of orpiment; make this into a plaſter 
"3 1555 Ordinary goats hair png tt " RE and 15 e e. | | Planer, 
the pound; and draws back, upon ex- HAIR'SBREADTH, a meaſure of length, 
i 9 | | being the forty-eighth part of an inch. 
he portation, A SGoats- hair, mn wy” „Al. 1 . 2 
Ts ; Wha heal older $42 1, of the gadus, with two fins of the back, 
| 3 wiſe called mien. pays 4 4 Ra under ja w longeſt. It grows t x1 
ye- the pound; and draws back, upon ex- two feet or more in length, but is the 
ant ee i ſlendereſt of all the gadi, See GaDVs, 
ny 2 8 Corn, _ Horſe-hair pays An 7 of 8 3 
—91 L 3 and capital of the province of Halabas, 
. 7 7 the pound , 2 draws back, frned at the conflux of tlie rivers 
ties upon exportation, 624, Human hair Ganges and Jemma: eaſt long, 839, 
1 100 8 north at 26935, 8 | 
af for perukes, pays 18. 77d. the pound; HALBARD, or HALBERT, in the art of 
and draws back, upon exportation, 19, war, a. well-known weapon, carried by 
- i 25 d. eee 5 the ſeijeants of foot and dragoons. 
an Haix, among farriers, is generally called It is a ſort of ſpear, the ſhaft of which 
the the coat; and, with regard to horſes, de- is about hve feet long, and made of aſh, 
ous ſerves particular conſideration, or other wood, Its head is armed with 
ters The bair growing on the fetlock, ſerves. © ſteel point, edged on both ſides, not 
55 zs a defence to the prominent part of it, Unlike the point of a two-edged ſword. 
8 2 in travelling in ſtony ways, or in froſty But beſides this ſharp point, which is in 
neſs weather: if the hair of a horſe's neck, A line with the ſhaft, there is a croſs 
to and the parts moſt uncovered, he cloſe, Piece of ſteel, flat and pointed at both - 
* ſmooth and ſleek, it is an indication of ends; but generally with a cutting edge 
Na- bis being in health and good caſe, In at one extremity, and a bent ſharp point 
ing, order to make the hair of an horſe ſoft At. the other; ſo that it ſerves equally to 
| it and ſſeek, he muſt be kept warm at heart, cut down, or puſh withal. It is alſo uſes 
pes, for the leaſt inward cold will cauſe the ful in determining the ground betwixt. 
put hair to ſtare; alſo ſweat him o' ten, for the ranks, and in adjuſting the files of 
boil that will looſen, and raiſe the duſt and A battalion, "© © 3 
out, filth that renders his coat foul; and when HALBERSTAT, acity of Germany, in 
ers; he is in the heat of a ſweat, ſcrape off the circle of Upper Saxony, the capital 
who all the white foam, ſweat and filth that of the dutchy of the ſame name; ſub- 
with is raiſed up, with an old ſword blade; je& to the king of Pruſſia, eaſt long. 11 
three and alſo when he is blooded, if you rub 6) north lat. 51 55, 5 
him all over with his own blood, re- HALBERT, among farriers, is a ſmall 
;, 256 peating it two or three days, and curry piece of iron an inch broad, and three 
alſo and dreſs him well, it will make his coat or four inches; long, ſoldered to the toe 
n the me as covered with a fine varniſh, of a horſe's ſhoe, to hinder a lame horſe 
rticle Hair falling from the 'main or tail, is from trading on his toe. Ws 
| cauſed either by his having taken ſome © Theſe halbert ſhoes neceſſarily - conſtrain 
at of eat, which has ate e. a dr a lame horſe, when he goes at a moderate 
93d; mange; or from ſome ſurfeit which cauſes pate, to tread or reſt on his heel, which 
n ex- evil humours to reſort to thoſe parts, lengthens and draws out the back finew, 
orta · o core this, anoillt the Horſe's mane that was before in ſome meaſure ſhrunk, 
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pays 78. 2204. the 112 pounds; and 


md cirſt with back ſoap 3 make a ſtrong HALCRYPTIUM, a name given H, 


and it will conſume it: and if you find 


g M2 » 
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and in very ſmall quantities in mineral 
waters, ſcarce diſcernible by the taſte, 


and with much difficulty ſeparable from 


them ; but, by proper 5 may 
be procured in form of à dry powder; 
which, being carefully prepared by ſo- 
lution and evaporation, affords extremely 
minute, oblong, quadrangular cryſtals. 

The halcryptium, thus obtained, has all 

the properties of the common alkaline 

ſalts. See the article ALK ALI. 

All the chalybeate waters pt 
none in ſuch large quantities as that of 
Pyrmont, See the article PYRMONT. 

HALCYON, in ornithology, a name given 
by the antients to the 1ſpida, or king- 
fiſher, See the article K1nG-FISHER. 
HALCYON DAYS, dies balcyonii, in anti- 
- quity, a name given to ſeven days before 
and as many after the winter-ſolttice ; by 


reaſon the halcyon, invited by the calm- 


neſs of the weather, laid its eggs in neſts 
built on the rocks, cloſe by the brink of 
the ſea, at this ſeaſon. a 
HAL E, in the ſea language, ſignifies pull; 
as to hale up is to pull up; to hale in or 
out, is to pull in or out. To over-hale 
a rope, is to hale it too ſtiff, or to hale it 
- the contrary way. 3 
HALE M, a town of the Auſtrian Nether- 
lands, in the province of Brabant, twenty- 
five miles weſt of Maeſtricht: eaſt long. 
„ 5%, north lat. 51 5% 
HALESWORTH, a market - town of Suf- 
folk, thirty - five miles eaſt of Bury: eaſt 
long. 1 40%, north lat. 320 30“. 
HALF.- BLOOD, in law, is where a man 
marries a ſeeond wife, the firſt being dead, 
and by the firſt venter has a ſon, and by 
his ſecond venter has likewiſe a ſon, the 


two brothers in this caſe are but of half. 


blood; they being iſſue by different ven- 
ters; and on that account, lands in fee 
cannot deſcend from the one to the other; 
Except in caſe of crown-lands, dignities, 
or eſtates tail. But half-blood is no im- 
pediment to an adminiſtration, which 


may be granted to that as well as to the 


whole blood, of the effects of an in- 
teſtate; and the half - blood ſhall come in 


for a ſnare of his perſonal eſtate, equally 


with the whole blood, as the brothers by 
different venters are next of kin in equal 
degree. 22 Car. II. c. 6. 
HALF-MARK, a noble ör 6 8. 8 d. 


HALF-mooON, in fortification, an out- 
work compoſed of two faces, forming a 
ſaliant angle, whoſe-gorge is in form of a 


© » * om” » 
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Hill, to the ſalt ſuſpended in a fluid form, 


rd it; but 


* ” 


* 
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creſcent, or half moon; whence the name. 


We oe the ibvention of half:noons to 


the Dutch, who placed them before the 

points of baſtions, which are now much 

better defended by counter guards; the 
half- moons being placed before the cur. 
tins, which they defend to admjjration 

There are two ſorts of half. mops, one 
with, and the other without flanks 
Thoſe without flanks, which are moſt 
common, may be thus conſtructed: F 

F, (plate CXXV. fig. 1.) the angle of the 
flank, deſetibe an arch, MA, with the 
radius F M, four or five toiſes longer 
than the part of the line of defence EF. 
The point A, where this arch interſe&z 
the line C A, which divides the curtin in 
two equal parts, ſhall be the flanked angle 
of the halſ- moon; then the points, þ, b, 
where the line of the counterſcarpe in- 
terſects the line A M, will determine the 
length of its faces, Ah, Ah. Those 
with flanks are conſtructed much in the 
ſame manner; only thay D, from four 
to ten toiſes, is cut off of each demigorge, 

and the flanks D G, E F, are raiſed per- 
pendicular to the curtin, | 

HALF-$SEAL,. that uſed in the court of 
chancery, for ſealing commiſſions to de- 
legates, upon any appeal, in eccleſiaſtical 
or marine cauſes, | 

HALP-TANGENTS. See the articles Tax. 
GENT and SCALE. 

HALF TONGUE, medietat linguæ, among 
lawyers. See the article MEDIETAS. 
HALI, HALY, or powder of HAI. Set 

the article POWDER, 

HALIZETUS, in orinthology, a name 
uled by ſome for the bald buzzard. It is 
of the ſize of a large cock, and its head 
is white, whence it bas got the epithet 
bald, becauſe at a diſtance it appears 25 
if there were no feathers on it, 

HALIFAX, the capita] town of Nova Sco- 
tia in North America, ſituated in 64* 
weſt long. and 45? north lat. 

This is alſo the name of a large market 
| town of Yorkſhire, 34 miles ſouth-welt 
of Vork: welt long, 1” 40', north lat. 


$3? 45% EP ; 

Ha LIOTIS, the EAR-SHELL, in con- 
chyliology, a ſimple. ſhell without any 
hinge, and formed all of one piece, of 3 
depreſſed figure, very patent at the 
mouth, having an approach to the ſpiral 
form at the ſummit, and having ſeveral 
perforations on the lateral part of the 
on: It has got. the * from 
its figure, Ag and AUR15: 
its figure, See LAS . TALL, 
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the entrance of a fine houſe and palace. 
Vitruvius mentions three kinds of halls ; 
the tetraſtyle, with four columns, ſup- 
ing the platfond, or ceiling; the 
corinthian, with columns all round let 
into the wal}, and vaulted over; and the 
egyptian, which had a periſtyle of in- 
ſolated corinthian columns, bearing a 
ſecond order with a Ing ver 295 
The hall is properly the fineſt as well as 
fic member of an apartment; and in the 
houſes of miniſters of ſtate, magiſtrates, 
&c. is the place where they diſpatch bu - 
ſine(s, and give audience. In very mag- 
nificent buildings, where the hall is-larger 
and loftier than ordinary, and placed'in 
the middle of the houſe, it is called a 
ſaloon, See APARTMENT. | 

Hall, in old writers; is alſo uſed for a 
manſion· houſe; and to this day, in many 
parts of the kingdom, gentlemen's ſeats 
are called halls, 55 

HALL is alſo a public building, or eourt of 
juſtice, as Weſtminſter- hall, Guild-hall, 
a company's hall, S. — 
In Weſtminſter-hall are held the courts 
of King's bench, Common- pleas, Chan- 
cery, and Exchequer. See the prtieles 
KIxc's BENCH, COMMON-PLEAS, Oc. 

HaLL, in geography, a town of Germany, 
in the circle of Auſtria, and county of 
Tyrol, ſituated fix miles north-eaſt of 
Inſpruck : eaſt long. 11* 28/ north lat. 
47% 15% : | 

HALL is alſo a town of the Auſtrian Nether- 
lands in the province of Brabant, ſeven 
miles ſouth of Bruſſels: eaſt long. 4 10, 
north lat. 30% 500. 

HALL is alſo a city of Germany, in the circle 
of Upper Saxony, the capital of a dutchy 
ſituated on the river Bala, ſabje& to the 
king of Pruſſia t eaſt long. 129 5' north 
lat. 51? &. x 

HALL is alſo a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Swabia, twenty miles eaſt of 


ſovereign ſtate z eaſt long. 9 45/, north 
lat, 499 20%. 
HALLAGE, a fee or toll paid for cloth 
brought to be ſold in Blackwell- hall, 
ondon. 3 
HALLAMAS, the ſame with all- ſaints. 
ee the article ALlL-SaIN Ts. | 
HALLATON, a market town, ten miles 


ſouth-eaſt of Leiceſter. 


HALLAND, a ſubdiviſion of Gothland, 


6 Fre Sweden, at the entrance of the Baltic. 


» a town of Bavaria, eight 
Miles (outh of daltzburg. oc 


[ 1553] 
MALL, in architeRute, a large room at HALLELUJA, a word figuifying, praiſe 


HALLEIN, a town of G 


Hailbron ; being an imperial city, or. 


' 


MAY © 


the Lord. | Tf 
The ſinging halleluja was a fort of in- 
vitatory, or call to each other, to praiſe 
the Lord. | W 
St. Auſtin ſays, that in ſome churches, 
it was ſung only on Eaſter· day, and the 
fifty days of Pentecoſt ; but that even 
in thoſe churches where it was moſt in 
uſe, it was never uſed in the timo of 
Lent. The fourth council of Toledo 
forbids the ſinging it, not only. during 
Lent, but on all other days of fafling z 
and by the ſame council it is appointed 
to be ſung aſter the reading of the goſpel. 
It was alſo fung at funerals, as dt Jecom- 
informs us in his epitaph of Fabiola, 
- where he ſpeaks of the whole multitude 
ſinging pſalms together, and makiag the 
| golden roof of the church ſnhake with 
echoing hallelujas. p 
HALLEN, a-town of the Auſtrian-Nether- 
lands, in the province of 'Brabant+-eaſt 
long. 59, north lat. 50* 5577 (* - 


er many, in the 
- archbiſhopric of Saltzburg: eaſt ag. 
13 % north tat. 49 , 
HAELER; a town in the Nethetlands, in 
the province of Brabant i eaſt long. 3% 
north lat, 30% 40“. 18 5 
HALLERNA, in botany, a genus of the 
didynamia-angioſpermia claſs of plants, 
the flower of which is monopetalous and 
ringent, with a quadrifid limb: the fruit 
is a berry, containing two cells, with a a 
- ſolitary ſeed; ; * 
HALMSTAT, a pott town of Gothlagd 
in Sweden, eighty miles ſouth of Gotten- 
berg : eaſt longitude 130 5% north lat. 
56945 


HALO, in phyſiology, a meteor in the 


form of a luminous ring or circle, of xa- 
rious colours, appearing round the bo- 
dies of the fun, moon, or ſtars. See the 

articles CoLour, Sun, . 
Concerning the production of halos; Sir 
Iſaac Newton intimates, that they are 
formed by the light which comes through 
the drops of rain, by two refractions, 
viz, at N and F (plate CXXV. fig. 2. 


ns 1.) without any reflection; but how 


this may be, is not eaſy to conceiye, 

A rainbow, or deeply coloured ring, as 

will be ſhewn under rainbow, might bare 
been expected at the diſtance of about 

thirty-eight degrees from the ſun ; and 
alſo why it cannot happen. See the ar- 

ticle RainBow, . 

For the fame reaſon we ſhould alſo not 

expect an halo to be formed by the fame 
refracted 
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refracted rays, wiz. on account of their. 


not bein ; 
and conſequently not entering it denſe 


enough to render that part of the heaven 


more luminous than the reſt ; or to pro- 
duce the lucid ring we call by this 
name. Again, Sir Iſaac ſays, it ought 


to appear ſtrongeſt at the diſtance of about 
. = twenty-ſix degrees from the ſun, vig. 

© when the angle IM G = 265, and to de- 
cay gradually both ways. But though 


that philoſopher did not undoubtedly aſ- 


ſert any thing without very great reaſon, 


yet this does not appear to us, For that 


. the angle IM G may be twenty-ſix de- 
-  grees, the angle of incidence B CN muſt 
de about forty-ſix ; and then the angle 
- of refraction C N F will be near thirty - 


. three degrees: but why ſuch an incidence 
- and refraction ſhould cauſe the rays to be 


Ko... 


refracted in greater plenty to the eye than 
any other, does not appear to me, ſays 


- Martin, nor can I find it by any experi- 


ment. On the contrary, as the angle IMG 


- Incfeaſes with the angle of incidence, and 


conſequently with the angle of refraction, 


- It is evident that with reſpect to heteroge- 


neal light; the greatepthe angle IMG is, 


the more will it be refracted and ſcattered; 


" and' conſequently the farther the drops 


are ſituated from the ſun, the leſs denſe 


will be the light tranſmitted by refraction 
to the eye, which therefore ought to de- 


creaſe, as the diſtance of the ſun increaſes. 
See the article REFRACTION, 

As Sir Iſaac Newton has ſaid but little, 
ſo his fitors Dr. 8 Graveſande and 


Dr. Pemberton have thought fit to be ab- 


ſolutely ſilent on this head. Mr. Huy- 


gens has advanced an hypotheſis by which 


the phznomenon may be, ſolved, if we 
rant him the following poſtulatum, wiz. 
'hat there are certain globules in the at- 


. moſphere, conſiſting of a coat or ſhell of 


tranſparent ice or water, containing an 


opake nucleus or kernel within; and 
that theſe are made from particles of 


ſnow, which is in itſelf opake, attracting 
the aqueous particles in the vapour or ex- 
halation by which it is ſuſtained, which 


: gathering together, form the ſemipellucid 


ell of water, or are frozen into a cryſtal- 
line ſhell of ice; and this, he thinks, is 


ens s be matter of fact by the hail- 


ſtones which fall to the earth: for theſe, 


ſays he, when broken, diſcoyer ſome ſnow 


at the center. | 
Theſe things premiſed, he addreſſes him- 


" ſelf to the ſolution, as follows. Let 


* 
— 
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globule with the opake nucleus E F jn th 
middle of it; and let us ede 6 
rays coming from G, H, to fall on the fide 
RY D. It is manifeſt they will be re frag. 
ed inwards from the ſurface A D; from 
whence it follows that a great number 
of them muſt ſtrike upon the kernel E 
Let G A, and HD, be the rays which, 


after-refration, touch the ſides of the 


kernel E F, and let them be refiaRed 


- Again at B and C, emerging in the lines 


B K, and CK, croſſing each other in the 
nt K, whoſe diftance from the globule 

is ſomewhat leſs than its ſemidiameter, 
Wherefore, if BK and DK be produced 
towards M and L, it follows that no 
light coming from the ſun through the 
: globule, can proceed to the eye any where 
placed within the angle LK M, or ra. 
ther in the cone which that repreſents 
ſuppoſing that the obliquity of the inci- 
— — — * GA is ſuch as ſhall 
make the arc , and QB, the greateſt 
poſſible: for then al) . — 10 
HD and G A, will be refracted nearer to 


8 Q, and after emergence crols each other 


in a point &, nearer the globule than the 
former; and therefore cannot come at 
the eye placed within the ſaid cone LKM, 
Suppoſe now the eye placed at N, (ibid, 
1 3.) and let NR, N Q be drawn pa- 
rallel to LK, and MK; then it is plain 
none of the globules, the ſame as A BCD, 
within the cone RN Q, can come to the 
eye at N. Thus the globules at O and 
P have their refracted rays a&6 and c kd, 
including the eye in the cone of obicu- 
Fty. But other globules which lie with- 
out the cone QNR, as 8 and T do not 
involve the eye N by their ſhadow-cones 
Ike, and Fin; and therefore ſome of 
thoſe rays which are more refracted than 
ke, or kf, will fall upon the eye, and 
produce a luminous circular ring or co- 
rona, including a dark area within, and 
whoſe light outwardly decreaſes as it is 
more remote from the center. 


HALSFANG, or HgAalSFANG, in old 


writers, the ſame with pillory. See the 
article PILLORY., 

Sometimes it ſignifies a mulct, paid to 
be exempted from that puniſhment. 


HALSTEAD, a market-town of Eſſex, 


ſixteen miles north of Chelmsford. 

HALTER, in the manege, a headitall cf 
hungary leather, mounted with one an 
fometimes two ſtraps, with a ſecon 
throat-band, if the horſe is apt to un- 
haſter himſelf, 


ABCD (ibid. no 2.) repreſent ſuch a HALTER-CAST, among farriers, an exco- 


4 


rialion 


, 4 * 


riation of the aſtern occaſioned hy a 


horſe's endeavouring to ſerub the itching 


part of his body near the head and neck, 
when one of his Hinder feet entangling in 


the halter, he ſometimes receives very 
dangerous hurts in the hollow of his paſ- 
tern by his ſtruggling to diſengage him- 
" ſelf. 


them together in a bottle till they are 
well mixt, and anoint the place morning 
and evening; 'haying firſt clipt away the 
hair; but take care to keep the-foot very 
clean. | 4 a c 

HALTERIS TS, Halteriſtæ, in antiquity, 
' a ſort of players of diſcus, ſo called from 


have been a leaden weight. or ball, car- 
ried in each hand with a view to poiſe 
their bodies. 

HALTING, among farriers, a limping or 
going lame, an irregularity in the motion 


him ſpare the part, or uſe it timorouſly. 
Halting happens ſometimes. before, and 
ſometimes behind; if it be before, the 
ailment muſt neceſſarily be either in the 
ſhoulder, knee, flank, paſtern, or foot. 


wards the withers, or in the pitch of the 
ſhoulder ; and it may be known by his 
drawing one of his legs after him, and 
not uſing it ſo nimbly as the other, If 
he caſt it more outward than the other, 
it is a fign of lameneſs, and that the grief 
lies in the ſhoulder z and if you turn him 
ai . either hand, you will find that 

e will either fayour that leg, or trip in 
turning, His lameneſs may alſo be ſeen 
by his ſtanding in the ſtable, where he 
will hold the ſame leg more out than the 
other, If when you are upon his back, 
he complains more than he uſually does, 
the grief certainly lies in the withers, 
ſo that on griping him hard, you will 
perceive him to ſhrink, or perhaps offer 
to bite. If he treads thick and ſhort be- 
fore, then the grief is upon the pitch of 
the ſhoulder; cloſe to the breaſt, which 
may be diſcovered by preſſing the thumb 


hard againſt the place, on which. he will 
rink, and | 


body. If the grief be in the elbow, it may 


ngers and the thumb, and then he will 
old up his leg and offer to bite,; but if 
the grief be in the Knee, it may be diſ- 
forered by the Riffneſs of his going; for 


BAL, (C1585). 


For the cure of this take linſeed- oil and 
brandy, of each an equal M ſnake 
t 


the greek dr,; which is ſuppoſed to 


of an horſe, ariſing from a lameneſs in 
the ſhoulder, leg, or foot, which makes- 


If it be in the ſhoulder, it mult be to- 


put back his leg, foot, and 


e known by pinching him with the fore- . 


- 
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hne will not bend ite ſo ninibly as he does 


the other, If it be in the flank or ſhin- 
bone, the ſame may be ſeen or felt, it ba- 
ing a back ſinew, ſplenter, ſtrain, or the 
like. If it be in the bend of the knee, 
it is a malander, which is alſo eaſily diſ- 
covered. Further, when the paſtern or 
joint is affected, it may be known by his 
not bending it ſo well as the other, and 
by its being very hot. If it be in the 
foot, it muſt be either in the coronet or 
ſole; if in the coronet, it probably came 
by ſome ſtrain or wrench : if in the hoof, 
by ſome over-reach or diſtemper in or 
about the fruſh ; if in the ſole, from 
ſome prick, accloy, nail, cc. | 
HALTWESEL, a market town of Nor- 
thumberland, thirty-two miles weſt of 
New aſtle: weſt long. 29, north lat. 55%. 


HALYMOTE, in old law- books, ſigni- 


fies a holy or eccleſiaſtical court. See the 
article COURT. - 
HALY WERCFOLK, in old writers, 
were perſons who enjoyed land, by the 
pious ſervice of repairing ſome church, 
or defending a 1 chre. e 
This word alſo ſignified ſuch perſons in 
the dioceſe of Durham, as held their 
lands to defend the corps of St. Cuthbert, 
who from thence claimed the privilege 
of not being forced to go out of the 
biſhopric. EG. | 
HAM, in anatomy, the part behind the 
knee. See KNEE and LEG. { 
Hau, in old writers, a Saxon word uſed 
for a home or dwelling-place, for a bo- 
rough and a village, and alſo for a little 
narrow flip of meadow. BY: 
Ham, in geography, a city of Germany, in 
the circle of Weſtphalia, and the capital 
of the county of Mark, ſubje& to Pruſſia ; 
eaſt long. 59 15/, north lat. 51 35% 
Hau, in cookery, the leg and thigh of a 
hog ſeaſoned and dried. 1 
To ſalt a ham in imitation of thoſe of 
Weſtphalia : let the ham be of young 
pork, ſprinkle it with ſalt for one day, 
that it may fetch out the blood; then 


wipe it dry, and tub it with the follow- 


ing mixture : take a pound of. brown 
ſugar, a quarter of a pound of faltpetre 
half a pint of bay-ſalt, and three pints 
common falt ; ſtir theſe together in an 
iron pan over the fire, till they are pretty 
hot, and then rub. the leg of pork with 
it; let it lie three weeks in this ſalting, 
frequently turning it, and then dry it in 
_ a chimney, -/ $70 
HAMADAN, acity of Perfia, in the pros 
_ vince of Eyrac Agem, 200 miles gogh- 
Th. eo MAID. Þ 1 n we 4 
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ſuppoſed bo 


MAW 


certain rural deities; being nymphs of 
the woods, whoſe fate depended on cer- 
"tain trees, together with which they were 
to be born and to die, 
It was principally with oaks that theſe 
_ deities were thus united; and theſe 


nymphs were ſuppoſed to ſhew extraordi- 


nary gratitude to thoſe who preſerved 
them from death. As for thoſe who de- 
ſtroyed the trees on which their life de- 
| omg they were ſure to be puniſhed for 
it in an exemplary manner. | 
It was -eaſy for the gentiles to fall into 
e opinion of theſe fort of divinities ; 
for av they entertained a kind of religi- 
ous veneration for ſuch trees as were very 
old, and of an uncommon fize, it was an 
eaſy tranſition to the belief, that they 
were the abode and reſidence of ſome 
deity. | | 
HAMAMELIS, in botany, a genus of 
tte tetrandria-digy nia claſs of plants, the 
corolla of which conſiſts of four linear, 
equal, and very long petals: the ſruit is 
a bivalve capſule, containing two cells: 
the ſeed is a fingle pucleus, of an oblong 
oval figure, and ſmooth ſurface, 


. HAMAXOBIANS, bamaxobii, an antient 


people of european Sarmatia, ſo called 

from their living together in chariots or 
waggons, for the conveniency of ſhifting 
the place of their abode at pleaſure. 

HAMBLING, or HAMELLING, in the 

ſoreſt-la w, is the ham- ſtringing of dogs, 
or cutting the great tendon called the 
ham ſtring. 


HAMBURG, a large city and well forti- 


fied port-town of Germany, in the circle 
of lower Saxony, and dutchy of Hol- 
tein, ſituated on the north-ſide of the 
river Elbe, partly on iflands, and partly 
on the continent. It is an imperial city, 
or ſovereign ſtate, governed by its own 
magiſtrates, and ſubject only to the ge- 
"neral laws of the empire. Merchants 
from all parts of Europe reſort to it, from 


- whence their goods are ſent into the heart 


of the empire: eaſt long. 9 400, north 
— 2 . 


 HAMBURGH COMPANY of merchants. See 


the article COMPANY. | 
HAMCHEU, the capital of the province 
of Chekiam, in China, fituated on the 
river Cienton, 160 miles ſouth-eaſt of 

Nanking: eaſt long. 120?, north lat 30. 
HAMELIN, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of lower Saxony, and dutchy of 
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© "well of Iſpahanv eaſt long. 47 35, 
e p caſt long. 477 35 


o 
HAMADRYADS, in heathen theology, HAMILTON, a town of Scotland 


7 
* 


HAM 
Brunſwic, ſubject to the elector of Hang, 
ver: eaſt long. 9® 147, north lat, 325 15. 

in 
county of 1 Gtuated on ra 

river Clyde, eleven miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Glaſgow : weſt long. 30 50“, north lat. 
9 400%. 

HAMLE, the name of the eleventh month 
of the ethiopian year, beginning on the 
25th of June, old ſtyle, 

HAMLET, HawmEL, or HamPstr, is a 
ſmall village, or part of a pariſh, - 
HAMMER, a well known tool uſed by 
mechanics, conſiſting of an iron-head, 
fixed croſs-wiſe upon a handle of wood, 
Tnere are ſeveral ſorts of hammers uſed 
by black-Imiths; as, 1. The hand-han- 
mer, which is of ſuch weight that it may 
be weilded or governed with one hand at 
the anvil. 2. The up- hand ſledge, uſed 
with both hands, and ſeldom lifted above 
the head. z. The-about-ſledge, which 
is the biggelt hammer of all, and held by 
both hands at the fartheſt end of the han- 
dle, and being ſwung at arms-length 
over the head, is made to fall upon the 
work with as heavy a blow as poſſible, 
There is alſo another hammer uſed by 
ſmiths, called a rivetting-hammer, which 
is the ſmalleſt of all, and is ſeldom uſed 
at the forge, unleſs upon ſmall work, 

See Plate of Smithery. EE 
Carpenters and joiners have likewil 
hammers accommodated to their ſeveral 
purpoſes. See Plate of Joinery, 


. HAMMER, malleus, in anatomy, See tht 


articles Ear and MALLEvs. 
HaMMeER of aclock. See CLOck. 
Yellow-HAMMER, in ornithology. der 

YELLOW-HAMMER. 

HAMMER HEADED SHARK, in ichthyolo- 
gy, the ſame with, the 2ygæna. Seetht 
article ZYGZENA. 
Corning with the HAMMER, See the articl 

Colxix . | 
HAMMOCK, in a ſhip, a piece of can 
hung up faſt by the four corners betwetn 
decks, for ſeamen to ſſeep in. 
HAMMON, or Ammon, in antiquity, 4 
© name given to Jupiter in Lybia, where 
was a celebrated temple of that deity. dee 
AMMON. 0 
HAMMONT, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Weſtphalia, and biſhopric d 
Liege, ſituated near the confines of Br: 
bant; eaſt long. 32 32“, north lat. 517 39 
AMPER, or Hax RR, in chancery- dee 
the article HanPeR, F 
HAMPSHIRE, an engliſh county, bound 
ed by Berkſhire, on th 
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d Suſſex, on the eaſt ;. by the engliſh 
923 on the ſouth; and by Wiltſhire 


ne. Ska, WRIST, * METACARPUS, Sc. 
15. and Dorſetſhire, on the weſt, It com- The mechaniſm of the hand, is. admi- 
the | prehends the iſle..of Wight. Its chief +. rably contrived' to anſwer the manifold. 
the towns are Wincheſter, Southampton, and + . uſes and occaſions wherein it is employ- 
* Portſmouth. + - © * ed, being made up not only of nerves, 
la, New HAMPSHIRE, a province of New Eng- muſcles, &c. but a great number of little 
land, in north America, bounded by bones, all curiouſly jointed into each 
nth Nova Scotia, on the north; by the At- other; whence its extraordinary flexi- 
the Jantic ocean, on the eaſt; by the pro- «© bility, which enables it to lay hold of ad- 
' vince of Maſſachuſ«ts-bay, on the ſouth; + jacent bodies. e n pitt 
Is a and by New Vork, on the welt ; ſubject Luxation of the Hand, in ſurgery, The 
| to Great Britain. hand is ſaid to be luxated forwards, of 
| by HAMSsTEAD, a pleaſant village in +: inwards, when it recedes from the muſ- 
ead, Middleſex, four miles north of London. cles that bend the fingers; the luxation 
od, HAMSOKEN, in old law books, ſignifies is ſaid to be backward, when it departs 
uſed the liberty or privilege a man enjoys in from the muſcles which extend the fin- 
am- his own houſe, It is alſo ſaid to fignify gers; and when the carpus makes a tu- 
may a franchiſe granted to lords of manors, mour near the thumb, and a cavity neat 
d at by which they hold pleas, and take cog- the little finger, the luxation is ſaid to be 
uſed niſance of the breach of that immunity, . outward, i - + N N 
bove In Scotland it is uſed for the crime of To reduce luxations of the hand, it muſt 
phich him that violently, and contrary - to the | be ſufficiently extended by two aſſiſtants; 
Id by peace, aſſaults a perſon in his own houſe, one of whom is to lay hold of the hand, 
han- HAMPTON, a market town of Glouceſ- and the other of the humerus, pulling in 
ength terſhire, twelve miles ſouth of Glouceſter: oppoſite directions; then the part of the 
n the weſt long. 20 15', north lat. 519 380 hand where the ſinus is, muſt be placed 
ſible. HAMPTON, is alſe a port-town of New on a flat table, that whatever ſticks out 
d by Hampſhire, forty miles north of Bolton; may be depreſſed by the ſurgeon, and 
which welt-long. 70®, north lat. 42 350. the hand reduced into its natural ſtate. 
- uſed HAaMPTON-COURT, a town in Middleſex, Hanp, in the manege, à meaſure of four 
work, ſituated on the north ſide of the Thames, inches, or of a clinched fiſt, by which 
twelve miles weſt of London, and two the height of a horſe is computed; Thus, 
cewile weſt of Kingſton z in which is the fineſt a horſe of war ſhould be ſixteen hands 
everal palace belonging to the king of England, + high. 1 {46 V 
| HANAPER, or HANPER, in chancery, Hand is alſo uſed for the diviſion of a 
ee the See the article Hau ER. | horſe, into the fore and hind parts. The 
HANAU, the capital of a county of the parts of the fore-hand, are the head, neck; 
ſame name in Germany, is pleaſantly and fore-quarters ; and thoſe of the hind- 
Gee ſituated on the river Kunts, thirteen miles hand, include all the other parts of his - 
ealt of Francfort, and twelve north-weſt bod. . 5 > SP btcs 
hyolo- of Aſchaffenburgh ; eaſt long. 89 45', Hand is alſo uſed for the horſeman's 
ee the north lat. gof inf 7 „ hand. Thus ſpear- hand, or ſword-hand, - 
HANCES, in a ſhip, are falls or deſcents is the horſeman's right-hand; and bridle- 
article of the fife rails, which are placed from band, is his left-hand,, And as the 
the ſtern down to the gang- ways. bridle hand gives motion to the bit, and 
canv3s ND, manus, in anatomy, the extreme ſerves to guide the horſe more than the 
tween part of the arm. See the article ARM, other helps, there, are ſeveral expreſſions 
de bones of the hand are thoſe of the which relate to it. As, this borſeman 
wity, 4 carpus, metacarpus, and fingers, with has no hand, that is, he makes uſe of the 
where the oſſa ſeſamoidea. See CARPUS, &c, © bridle unſeaſonably, and does not knowr 
J. de The r or donvex part of the wo how to give the helps“ of the hand with 
wy theſe bones, conſtitutes the back due nicety,. To krep a; horſe upon the 
inthe ol the hand; and the hollow part, the hand, is to feel him. in the {tay upon the 
pric of palm, Their bodies are placed diſtant hand, and to be prepared to avoid any 
o ga from each other, and the interſtices be- furpriſal or diſappoiutment from the 
19 30+ ar them are filled up with the mulj- horſe. A horſe is laid to lie or- to reit 
y. See cies called myſculi igterofſei, ſerving to upon the -hayd,/ that never reſuſes, bug 
r +, ways obeys the hand. A good horſe 
b Vor. II., a. K fd "Wa * N. bee e wa All | 
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As for the muſcles of the hands, ſee Fw. 
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man 
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een ought to base a light hand; that 


i, he ought to feel the horſe upon his 
hand, only that he may reſiſt him when 
he attempts to flip from it ; and inſtead of 
cleaving to the bridle, he ſhould lower 
it, as ſoon as he has made his reſiſtance: 
mus if a horſe, through his eagerneſs to 
forward, preffes too much upon the 
and, the rider ought, at certain times, 
to flack — — — — _ _ to 
a hard hand, that he may diſappoint 
wn rg and prevent his preſſing con- 
tinually upon the bit; and this facility 
of hackeoing and ſtiffening the hand, 1s 
what is called a good hand, A horſe is 
- faid to force the hand, when he does not 
fear the bridle, but runs away in ſpite of 
the  horſeman. To make a horſe part 
from the hand, or to ſuffer him to ſlip 
from the hand, is to put on at full ſpeed. 
To work a horfe upon the hand, is to 
manage him by the effects of the bridle, 
without any other helps, except, upon 
occaſion, thoſe of the calves of the legs. 
To make à horſe right upon the hand, 
and free in the ſtay, he muſt be taught, 
by degrees, and by gentle methods, to 


- know the hand; the horſeman muſt turn 


kim, or change hands, ſtop him, or ma- 
nage with dexterity the preſſure of his 
mouth, ſo as to make him ſuffer chear- 
fully and freely the effect of the bit, with- 
ee g or reſting heavy upon the 
hand. 

HAND-BARROW, 2 weel-barrow, which 
is in great uſe in fortification, for carry- 
ing earth from one place to another, and 
in a ſiege, for carrying bombs or cannon- 
balls along the trenches, e 

HaANnD-BOROW, in law- books, a ſurety, or 
manual pledge, of an inferior rank; as 
he / d-horow ſignifies a chief or ſuperior, 

Uh ee a meaſure of three 
inches. 


Haup-cbrrs, an inftryment formed of 
two circular pieces of iron, each frxed on 


a binge on the ends of a very fhort iron 
bar, which being locked over the writts 


of a maletaQtor, prevents his uſing his 


hands. | 
HanD-HABEND, in law. books, a thief 
caught with the ſtolen goods about him. 


Hand- Hook, an inftrument uſed by ſmiths 


to twiſt ſquare jron. 


Hau scx, an inſtrument more uſually 


Called a jack. See the article Jack, 
HanD' SPIKES, wooden levers uſed at ſea 


to traverſe the ordnance, or to turn the 


windlaſs in weighing up the anchor, Sk. 
They are more commodious than won 
5 | 


Haus- rows, port-towns of German), 


; 2 Mgr. their length allows a bet. 
Poe. | ; 
Harmonical Haus, in muſic, a name given 
do the antient diagram. See Diaceay, 
| The reaſon of this appellation was, that 
Guido Aretine, upon inventing the notes 
on re, — Jo, ol, 4 them on 
ngers, of t re of a hand ſtretched 
out, See the arte Nor z. a 

He thus changed the letters of the alpha. 
bet, which till that time uſed to expreſs 
the notes for theſe ſex ſyllables, taken 

out of the firſt ſtrophe of the hymn of 
St. John the baptiſt, compoſed by Paulus 
* — laxis 
queart laxis re-ſonare fibris 
Mi-ra geflorum fa · muli tuorum, 
Sol-we polluti la · hi reatum, 
: i Sancte Job anne 

Impoſition of Hands, the ceremony of la- 
ing the hands on the head of a perſon to 
be ordained. See ORDINAFION, 

HanDs, in heraldry, are borne in coat- 

_ armour dexter and ſmiſter, that is, right, 

and left, expanded or open. Theſe are 
the moſt n parts of the human 
body, as they ſerve to expreſs all ſorts 
of actions, ard even our very thoughts 

and deſigus ; thus joining of hands is 
an univerſal token of friendſhip, and 
clapping of hands a general mark. of a+ 
plauſe. 

HANDLING, among eock-fighters, ſg - 
nifies the meaſuring the girth of a cock's 
body, by the hands. | 

HANGINGS, the linings of rooms, whe- 
ther made of paper, arras, or the like. 

HANE WITTE, or HANGWITS, a fige in- 
poſed for hanging a felon or thief, with- 
out due courſe of law, or for ſuffering 
him to eſcape out of legal cuſtody, Thus 
to be quit of hangwite, denotes a free- 
dom from the penalty above-mentioned. 

HANOVER, a eity of Germany, in the 
circle of Lower Saxony, and dukedom 
of Brunſwic, ſituated on the river Leina, 
thirty- n miles ſweſt of Brunſwic: it is 
the capital of his britannic majeſty's get- 
man dominions, fituated in eaſt long. 
9 45, north lat. 32 3a“. 

HANPER, HAN AER, or HAMPER, 18 
office of the chancery, anſwering to the 
fiſcus of the Romans. = 

Clerk of the HanPER, or Haurzz. St 
the article CLERK, 

HANSE, or Hans, a, company of mer. 
chants united for the promotion and 
vantage of trade. 
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the chief. were formerly all of piveſs, ſo that no poſſible point can he 

n 5 rag imperial cities, confederated for aſſigned in any period of his exiſtence in 
. their mutual. defence, and the protedion which he is perfectly happy ; that is, ſo 
t of their trade. | KHippy as to exclude higher degrees of 

4 HAP, in a legal ſenſe, Jignifies to catch the happineſs, All his perfection ie only 
by 

d 


rent, where partition is made between comparative. 2, It appears that many 
two parceners, and more land is allowed things muſt conſpire to complete the 
to one than the other, and ſhe who has Happineſs of ſo variable a creature a8 
moſt of the land charges it to the other, man, ſuhject to ſo many wants, and ſuſ- 
who haps the rent, &c. ceptible of fuch different pleaſures.  g. 
HAPPINESS, among philoſophers, con- As his capacities of pleaſure cannot be 
ſits in the enjoyment not only of the all gratified at the ſame time, and muſt 
goods of the body, as health, ſtrength, often interfere with each other in ſuch © 
neatneſs, decency, &c. but alſo of the a precarious and fleeting ſtate as human 
more refined s of the mind, asknow- life or be frequently diſappointed, per - 
lege, memory, taſte, and eſpecially the fect happineſs, i. 6. the undiſtorbed en- 
moral virtues, magnanimity, fortitude, joyment of the ſeveral pleafures of which 
benevolence, Cc. f we are capable, is unattainable in our 
Human happineſs, in the preſent ſtate of _ preſent ſtate. 4. That ſtate is moſtly” 
things, confiſts of many ſeparate and little to be ſought after, in which the fewely 
rivulets, which muſt often be left dry in competitions and diſappointments can 
the perpetual flux and reflux of human Happen, which leaſt of all impairs any | 
affairsz yet the main ftream, with which ſenſe of pleaſure, and opens an uner- 
theſe leſſer ones generally communicate, hauſted ſource of the moſt refined and 
flows from within, from the heart of laſting enjoyments. 5. That ſtate which 
man; and, if this be ſound and clear, is attended with all thoſe advantages, is 
happineſs will roll on though life with a ſtate or courſe of virtue. 6. There- 
0 — and equal current, Many of fore, a ſtate of virtue, in which the moral 
the mferior g that enter the account yours of the mind are attained, is the 
of happineſs, as health, fame, fortune, bappieſt ſtate. | 5 
and the like, are often even after our ut= HARAu, in the Turkith ſeraglio. See the 


ge moſt care unattainable, or at leaſt pre- article SERAGLIO.. | 
1 carious; it is therefore of the utmoſt con- HARANGUE; a ſpeech made by an ora- 
ſequence to be againſt the want tor in public. 5 RS - | 
e · or loſs of them, by having our defires It is frequently uſed for a too pompous | 
. moderated, and our paſſions under due d yur declamation. =; Lend 1 
Ne command, And, let it be remembered, HARBINGER, an officer of the king's | 
h- that it is not only of great importance to houſhold, having four yeomen under 
ng our eaſe and ſecurity againſt ill, but one Him, who ride a day*s journey before 
us of the higheſt improvements of virtue,, the, court, when it travels, to provide | 
e · o contemn what ĩs ihus unattainable and lodgings, Ce. e e = 
. precarious, to contemn thoſe things the HARBOROUGH, a town of Leiceſter= | | 
he contempt of which is truly great and he- (ſhire, thirteen miles ſouth-eaſt of Leiceſ- | | 
"M roic, and to place our happineſs chiefly ter: weſt long. 27, north lat. 52% 260. 
, in thoſe virtuous exerciſes and affections HARBOUR, a place where ſhips may ride 
is which ariſe from a pure and well diſpoſed fafe at anchor, chiefly / uſed = NNE $ 
er· mind, an happineſs which no condition of thoſe ſecured by a boom an chaing 
1.0% in life can exclude, no change of fortune and furniſhed with a mole. See the ar- 
interrupt or deſtroy. This will arm and ticles BOOM, CHAIN, and Mors. 
n  fortify the mind againſt thoſe pains, By many acts or parliament, perſons 
the which reſult to the generality of man- _ caſting and unlading ballaſt, 'rubbiſh, -or ; | by 
Find, from the contrary evils. . mme like, in any harbour or haven, forfeit gl. 
See Hence jt is evident, 1, That the happineſs HARBOURING, - among ſportſmen; is f 
uch a creature as man, can never be ſaid of a hart that goes to reſt : hence to 
4 at a ſtand, or continue a fixed invaciable unharbour a deer, is to diſlodge him. 
thing. His finite nature, let it riſe ever HARBURGH, a port-town of Germaay, 
ſo high, admits Rill higher degrees in im- in the circle of Lower Saxony, and dutchy 
Ny» provements and perfection. And his of Lunenburg, ſituated on the river Eide, 
— ion in improvement, or virtue, al- oppoſite to Hamburg : eaſt longitude 9 


ways makes way far a progreſſion in ha 307; north latitude 53* 57%. = 
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HARCOURT, a town of France, in the 
province of Normandy, twenty-three 
miles ſouth-weſt of Rouen. $4 
HARDENING, the giving a greater de- 
gree of "hardneſs to bodies than they had 

© "before. See the article HaRDNess, ' 

There are ſeveral ways of hardening iron 

and ſteel, as by hammering them, quench- 

ing them, when hot, in cold water, caſe- 
hardening, c. | | 

To harden engliſh and ſwediſh ſteel, be- 

" 'Thg heated pretty hot, it is ſuddenly 

plunged in water; but ſpaniſh and venice 

Reel requires only a hlood-red heat, be- 
fore it is quenched in the water: ſome- 
times the iteel is rubbed with a wollen 
rag, dipt in a mixture of powdered in- 


| diigo and ſallad- oil, while it is heating, a 


and afterwards let cool of itſelf. 
Caſe -HarDENING' is performed after the 
following manner: take cow- horn or 
pboof, dry it well in an oven; pound it 
to powder; put as much bay-ſalt as of 
this powder into ſtale urine, or white- 
wine vinegar, and mix them well to- 
- gether ; then cover the iron or ſteel with 
- this mixture, and wrap it up in loam or 
- Plate-iron, fo that the mixture may touch 
every part of the work; then put it into 
the fre, and blow the coals till the whole 
© Jump has a blood. red heat, hut no higher, 
and then take it out and quench it. 
HARDERWICK, a town of Guelder- 
land, in the United Netherlands, twenty- 
three miles north-weſt of Zutphen i eaſt 
long. 5 30“, notth lat 52 35 
HARDNE SS, in phyſiology, that quality 
in dodies whereby their parts cohere 
* "firmly together, ſo as not to give way to 
any external ſiinpulſe, nor yield inwards, 
without breaking. 
In chis ſente hardneſs coincides with 
-)-what on other occaſions we call firmneſs, 
-In-oppeſition-to ſoftneſs and fluidity, 
From that ſpecies of attraction called co- 
heſion, it is eaſy to account for the dif- 
. ferent" degrees of hardneſs in bodies: 
thoſe whoſe: conſtitvent particles are flat 
or ſquare, and ſo fituated as to touch in 
many points, will be hard; thoſe particles 
2owhich' are more round, and touch in 
* . Fewer points, will conſtitute a ſoſter body 
«+ thoſe which are ſpherical, or nearly © 
c*thatfigure,* wille form a fluid. See the 
articles '/ATTRACTION and COHESION, 


Bat nbthing; can conduce more to- en- 


plain the nature of this doctrine, than the 


tollowing paſſage of Sir Iſaac Newton. - 
% The parts d AN homogeneal bodies, 


8 ». Ss 4 *. * * 
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© foys be, which fully touch one another, 


* 


ſtick together very ſtrongly. And for 


' explaining how this may be, ſome have 


invented hooked atoms, which is beggin 


the queſtion; and others tell us, that 


bodies are glued together by reſt, that is 
by an occult quality, or rather by no. 
thing ; and others, that they (tick toge. 
ther by conſpiring motions, that is, by 
relative reſt among themſelves, I hag 


rather infer from their coheſion, that their 


— attract one another by ſome 
orce, which in immediate contaR, is 
exceeding ftrong ; at ſmall diſtances, 


performs _ chemical operations, and 
a 


reaches not far from the particles with 


any ſenſible effect. All bodies ſeem to 


be compoſed of hard particles: even the 
rays of light ſeem to be hard bodies; and 
therefore hardneſs may be reckoned the 
property of all incompounded matter: 
for all bodies, ſo far as experience reaches, 
are- either hard, 'or may be hardened. 
Now if compound bodies are ſo hard as 
we find ſome of them to be, and yet are 
very porous, and confiſt of parts which 
are only laid together, the ſimple parti- 
cles which are void of pores, and were 
- never yet divided, muſt be much harder, 
For ſuch hard particles being heaped up 


together, can ſcarce ever touch one ano- 


ther in more than a few points, and there- 
fore muſt be ſeparable by a much leſs 


force than is requiſite to break a ſolid 


| re where parts touch in all the ſpace 
between them, without any pores or in. 
terſtices to weaken their coheſion. And 
bow ſuch very hard particles, which are 
only laid together, and touch only ina 
few points, can ſtick together, and that 
ſo firmly as they do, without the aflit- 
once of ſomething which cauſes them to 
de attracted, or preſſed towards one àno- 
ther is very difficult to eonceive.” 
There are ſeveral ways, ſays Mr. Boyle, 
'- whereby a body may. be put into a tex. 
ture proper to make it hard, though fr 
the moſt part one of them is not employ- 
ed apart, but two or more in conſunc- 
tion. Thefirſt and chiefeſt of theſe ſeem 
to be 'the fitneſs and ſhapes of the com- 
. ponent particles to faſten them to each 
ther, as if ſome were figuret like the 
* handles of bückets, and others like the 
> hooks employed to draw them; ſome 
like buttons, others like loops; ſome · 
like male, others like female ſcrews; ot 
© as if many together were ſo variouſly 
branched, that their parts may by ern 
A. nnn & W 
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woven. one with another, and net prove 
eaſily ſeparable: thus only, by twiſting 
threads together, they are ſo well faſtened 
to one another as to conſtitute a cable, 
which is not to be broken without a vaſt 
force. See the article Aro. 
And ſo numerous _ be the correſpon - 
dent figures fit to faſten bodies to one 
another, that it is very poſſible for two 
| fluids, upon their conjunction, to intan- 
gle their parts, and thereby acquire ſuch 
2 new texture, that they cannot diſſoci- 
ate themſelves, nor flow after the man- 
yer of liquors, but remain connected and 
unactive, as to become one intire hard 
body, See the article FREEZING. ' 
HARD S, or Huxds, the coarſer part of 
hemp or flax, ſeparated from the fine. 
See the articles HEMP and FLax. 
HARE, in zoology, an animal of the lepus 
kind, diſtinguiſhed by its abrupt tail, 
and black eyes. It greatly reſembles 
the rabbit, but is larger, and ſomewhat 
longer, in proportion to its thickneſs ; 
and its ears are remarkably long, being 
always in a poſition to receive the leaſt 
found, and moveable with ſurpriſing eaſe. 
See plate CXXVI. fig. 7. M5 
The hare is a, beaſt of venery, or of the 
foreſt, but liarly ſo termed in the 
ſecond year of her age.” There are reck- 
oned four ſorts of them, from the place 
{ of their abode: ſome live in the moun- 
tains, ſome in the fjelds, ſome in marſhes, 
and ſome: wander about every where. 
The mountain- hares are the ſwifteſt, the 
| Feld-hares are not ſo nimble, and thoſe 
of the marſhes are the ſlowelt ; but the 
wandering hares are the moſt dangerous 
to follow, for they are cunning in the 
ways and mazes of the fields, and know- 
ing the neareſt ways, run up the hills and 


the diſcouragement of the hunters. See 
20 article + 87 M ; 1 
ARE-LIP, labium leporinum, in ſurgery. 
See the article ping ee ot 
HARE's BARS, bupleurum, in botany. See 
the article BUPLEURUM. | 
HARE's LETTUCE, à name ſometimes 
given to the ſonchus, or ſow- thiſtle. 
HARE-STRONG,- the ſame with peuceda- 


num, or hog's fennel. 
HARFLEUR, a: port-town of France, in 
the province of Normandy, ſituated near 


22 of the Seyne, four miles weſt 
lat. 49% 30“. 


longing to a lord at the death of his te- 
nant, conſiſting of the beſt beaſt, either 


rocks, to the confuſion of the dogs, and 


Havre de Grace: eaſt long. 1, north 
HARIG T, or HRO r, in law, 2 due be- 
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the beſt goods, piece of plate, &c. 
called hariots. TY 
There is both hariot- ſervice, and hariot- 
cuſtom: when a tenant holds by ſervice 
to pay a hariot at his deceaſe, which is 
expreſsly reſerved in the deed of feofment, 
this is a hariot-ſervice; and where hariots 

have been cuſtomarily. paid time out of 


mind, after the death of a-tenant for life, 
this is termed hariot-cuſtom. For hariot- - ' 


ſervice, the lord may diſtrain any beaſt 
belonging to the tenant, that is on the 
land. For hariot- cuſtom, the lord is to 
ſeiſe and not diſtrain; but he may ſeiſe 
the beſt beaſt that helonged to the tenant, 
tho? it be out of the manor, or in the 
© king's highway, becauſe he claims it as 
his proper goods by the death of his 
- tenant. | Nevertheleſs, where à woman 
marries and dies, the lord ſhall have no 
hariot - cuſtom, becauſe' a feme-coyert 
has no goods to pay as a hariot. 


HARLEBECK, a town of the auftrian 


Netherlands, in the province of Flanders, 

- ſituated on the river Lys, fix miles 'north- 
eaſt of Courtray : eaſt long. 31% north 
MSA JEU ASS 


lat. ese 


HARLEQUIN, a buffoon or merry: an- 
drew; but is now uſed for à perſon of 
extraordinary agility, dreſſed in party- 
coloured cloaths, the principal character 
in a pantomime entertainment. See the 
articſe PANTOMIME, EI. 
HARLESTON, a market-town of Nor- 
- folk, ſituated on the tiver Waveney, 
- fourteen miles ſouth of Norwich: eaſt 
long. 1 25+, north lat. 32 37% * 


HARLINGEN, a port. town o the United 


Netherlands, in the province of weſt 


| horſe,” ox, or cow, which he had at he 
time of his death; and in ſome _— 


Frieſland, fituated on the German ſea: 
_ eaſt longitude 5 20', north latitude 


* 53? 15. ST X | | E. 
HARL OT, a whore, or one that proſti- 


tutes her body for hire. Theſe are lia- 


ble to be committed to priſon,” and kept 
to hard labour. For the puniſhment of 


thoſe who keep and entertain them, 'ſee 


the article BAWDY-HOUSE, © 4 


HARLOW, a market · town of Eſſex, ſſtu- 


ated fiſteen miles weſt of Chelmsford : . 


eaſt long. 6“, north lat. 5145. 


HARMONIA, HARMORNx, in muſic. See 


the article HA RM .-. 
HARMONIA, in anatomy, a ſpecies of arti- 

_ eulation, being a kind of ſymphyfis in- 
tended-for abſolute reſt. © See the article 
Anu Imo. 

HARMONICA, HARMONICS, ' among 


muſicians. See the article HARMONICs, 
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HARMONICAL, ſomething belonging to 
_ harmony. See the article HARM OVV. 

Hanoi ARITHMETIC, that part of 
arithmeſic which conſiders muſical inter- 
. vals, expreſſed by numbers, in order to 

. our finding their mutual relations, com- 

poſitions and reſolutions, 
HARMONICAL COMPOSITION, in a gene- 
ral ſenſe, includes both harmony and 


melody, i. e. of muſic or ſongs, both in 


n ſingle part, and in ſeveral parts, 
Is its more proper and limited ſenſe, har- 
- wonical. compoſition is reſtrained to that 
of harmony; and may be defined the 
art of diſpoſing and concerting ſeveral 
Gngle parts together, ſo as to make one 
agreeable whole. See HARMONY, COM- 
POSITION, and COUNTER POINT. 
Harmoxical DIVISION, in muſic. See 
the artical Divisiox. G 


| HARMONICAL INTERVAL, in muſic, de- 


notes the difference of two ſounds, which 
is agreeable to the ear, whether in con- 
Gnance or ſucceſſion ; and are, there- 

fore, the ſame with concord. See the ar- 
ticles CONCORD and INTERVAL, 

HARkMONICAL PROPORTION, See the ar- 
ticle PROPORTION, 


HARMONICAL SERIES, a ſeries of many 


numbers in continual harmonical pro- 


portion. Thus if there are four or more 
numbers, of which, every three imme - 
diate terms are harmonical, the whole 
will make an harmonical ſeries: ſuch is 
30: 20: 15: 12 : 10. Or, if every four 
terms immediately next each other are 
harmonical, it is alſo a continual har- 
monical ſeries, but of another ſpecies, as 
3» 4, 6, 9» 18, 36, WG. 
HARMONICAL SOUNDS, an appellation 
given, by Mr. Sauveur, to. ſuch ſounds 
_ as always make a determinate number 
of vibrations, in the time that one of 
the fundamentals, to which they are re- 
ferred, makes one vibration. 


Harmonical ſounds are produced by the | 


parts of chords, &c. which vibrate a 

certain number of times, while the whole 
chord vibrates once. = 

The relations of ſounds had only been 
_  confidered in the ſeries of numbers, 1: 2, 

2: 3, 31 41 4: 5, Te. which produced 

the intervals called octave, fifth, fourth, 
third, Sc. Mr. Sauveur firſt confidered 


them in the natural ſeries, 1, 2, 3, 4 5» fon 


St. and examined the relations of-ſounds 
ari therefrom. The reſult ie, that 
the firſt interval, z : 2, is an ocdtave 3 the 
ſecond, 1: 3, a twelfth; the third, 1: 4, 


. ſiſteenth, ot double oftaye z the fourth, 
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1: 6, @ ſeventeenth; the fifth | 
nineteenth, Te. e 
This new conſideration of the relationt 
of ſounds, is more natural than the old 
one and 15, in effect, all the muſic that 
nature makes without the aſſiſtance of art. 
See the articles CHORD, Orcan, &.. 
HARMONICS, bharmorica, that part of 
mulic which confidered the differences and 
proportions of ſounds, with reſpect te 
acute and grave ; in contradiftingion to 
rythmica and metrics, ; ; 
The harmonics is the only part of the an. 
tient muſic whereof we have any toler. 
able account, According to Mr. Mal. 
colm, the doftrine of harmonics was re. 
duced into ſeven parts, wiz. of ſounds, 
of intervals, of ſyſtems, of the gener, 
of the tones or modes, of mutation, and 
of the melopceia. See the articles Soup, 
INTERVAL, Sc. | 
HARMONY, appucna, in muſic, the agree- 
able reſult, or union, of ſeveral muſical 
ſounds, heard at one and the ſame time; 
or the mixture of divers ſounds, which to- 
22 have an effect agreeable to the ear, 
See the article SOUND, 
As a continued ſucceſſion of muſical 
ſounds produces melody, ſo does a con- 
tinued combination of theſe produce hi- 
mony. See the article MeLodr. 
Among the antients, however, as allo 
ſometimes among the moderns, harmony 
Ar in = ſtrict ſenſe of ee 
is equivalent to ſymphony; and con- 
cord * 2 —＋ ſigniſy 
the ſame thing, though cuſtom has made 
a little difference between them, See the 
articles SYMPHONY, &c, 
The antients, ſays Mr. Malcolm, ſeem 
to have'been entirely unacquainted with 
harmony, the ſoul of modern muſic: in 
all their explications of the melopœn, 
they ſay not a word of concert, or the 
harmony of parts. We have inſtances, 
indeed, continues that author, of their 
joining ſeveral voices or inſtruments in 
conſonance; but then theſe voices and in- 
ſtruments are not ſo joined as that each 
had a diftin& and proper melody, and ſo 
made a ſucceſſion of various concords; 
but were either uniſons or octa ves in every 
note; and ſo all” performed the ſame in- 
dividual melody, and ſo conſtituted one 
. } 


When the parts differ not in the tenſion of 


the whole, hut in the different relations of 
the ſucceſſive notes, it is this that conſtitu'ts | 
the modern art of harmony. Sce Music 
To underſtand the nature, and — 
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HAR 

ne the number and preference of har- 
grew it is to be ce that in eve- 
ry com und ſound, where there are not 
more Gon three ſimple ones, there are 
three kinds of relations, viz. primary 
zelation of every ſimple ſound to the fun- 
damental or meke 


<4 
42 
45 
- 
* 


different degrees of concord with it; the 
of mutual . of the acute ſounds' each 
d with the other, whereby they mix con- 
te cord or diſcord into the compound; and 
to the ſecondary relation of the whole, 


whereby. all the terms unite their vi- 


Ne four ſounds A, B, C, D, where- 


e of A is the graveſt, B the next, then 
ds, C, and D the acuteſt, Here A is the 
a, fundamental, and the relations of B, C, 
nd and D are primary relations: ſo if B be 
D, a third greater above A, that primary 
relation is 4 to 53 and if C be a fifth to 
tes A, that primary relation is 2 to 33 and 
cal if D be an octave to A, that is 1 to 2. 
e; For the mutual relations of the acute 
to- terms B, C, D, they are had by taking 
ar, their primary relations to the fundamen- 
tal, and ſubtracting each leſſer from each 
cal reater: thus B to C is 5 to 6, a third 
on efſerz B to D, 5 to 8, a fxth leſſer, &c. 
al- Laſtly, to find the ſecondary relation of 
the whole, ſeek the leaſt common divi- 
alſo dend to all the leſſer terms or numbers of 
ony the primary relations, i. e. the leaſt num · 
ee, ber that will be divided by each of them 
0n- exactly, this is the thing ſought, and 
fy ſhews that all the fimple ſounds coincide 
ade after ſo many vibrations of the fundamen- 
the tal as the number expreſſes, | 
$o in the preceding example, the leſſer 
eem terms of the three primary relations are 
with 4, 2, 1, whoſe leaſt common dividend is 
; in 4, conſequently at every fourth vibra- 
ein, tion of the fundamental, the whole will 
the coincide, | Fg 
cet, The proper ingredients of harmony are 
heir concords; and all diſcords, at leaſt in 
$ in the pri and mutual relations, are 
4 ins abſolutely forbidden. It is trove, diſcords 
each are uſed in mufic, but not of themſelves 
d ſo limply, but only to ſet off the concords hy 
ds; their contraſt and oppoſition, Hence, 
yery any number of concords being propoſed - 
e in- to ſtand in primary relations with a com · 
one mon fundamental, we diſcover whether 
ot no they conſtitute perfect harmony, 
on of nding their Arn thus, 
ns of ſuppoſe t e following concord or ig 
tutes ty relations, mix. the greater third, fifth, 
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brations, and coincide more or leſs fre- 
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HAR. 


and oftave given, theit mutual relatiory 


are all concord, and therefòre may ſtand 


%-: 


in harmony; for the greater third and 


fifth are to one another as 5; to 6, a leſſer 
- third ; the greater third and octave, as f 
to 3, a leſſer ſixth; and the fiſth and oc- 
tave, as 3 to 4, a fourth. But if fourth, 
fifth, and oftaye be propoſed, it is evi- 
dent they cannot ftand in harmony, by 
reaſon between the fourth and fifth there 
is a diſcord, wiz, the ratio 8 to 
Again, ſuppoſing any number of ſoun 
which are concord each to the next, from 


the loweſt to the higheſt ; to know if they 


can ſtand in harmony, we muſt find the 
primary and all the mutual relations, 
which muſt be all concord : thus the fol- 
lowing ones cannot, wiz, 4, 6, 9, by 
reaſon 4 to 9 is a diſcord, 8 : 
The perfection of harmonies depends on 
all the three relations, it is not the beft 

rimary relation that makes the beft 

armony 3 for then a fourth and a 
fifth muſt be better than a fourth and 
a ſixth, whereas the firſt two cannot 
ftand together, becauſe of the diſcord 
of the mutual relation. 
beſt ſecondary relation carry it ; for then 
would a fourth and a fifth, whoſe 
ſecondary relation, with one common 
fundamental, is 6, be better than a 
third and fifth, whoſe ſecondary relation 
is 10: but here alſo the pte erence is due 


to the better mutual relations. Indeed, 


the mutual relations depend on the prim- 
ary, though not ſo as that the beſt prim- 


ary ſhall always proauce the beft mutual 


relations, However, the primary rela- 
tions are.of the moſt importance ; and, 
together with the ſecondary, afford us 
the following rule for determining the 
preference of harmonies, vix. comparin 

two harmonies together that have an ae 
number of terms, that which has the beſt 
primary and ſecondary relations, is the 
moſt perfect. But in cafes where the 
advantage lies in the primary relation of 
the one, and in the ſecondary of the other, 


— 


we have no certain rule ; the primary are 


certainly the moſt conſiderable, but how 
the advantage in theſe ought to be pro- 
portioned to the diſadvantage of the 
other, or vice verſa, we know not; fo 
that a well-tuned ear muſt be the laſt re- 
ſort in theſe caſes, | 

Harmony is divided ĩato ſimple and com- 


und. 


Nor does the 


$ 


— 


Simple HARMONY is that in which there is - 


no concord to the fundamental above aa 


oftave, 


- * 8 


= Wo | 
"HAR 
dave. The ingredients of ſimple har- 


'- + mony. are the ſeven original ſimple con- 


cords, of which there can be but eighteen 
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"which avs oN 
from Mr. — Ly anne . 


different combinations that are harmony, 


1 


' h 

8 | TABLE of Simple HaRMONigs. t 
8 Secondary Relations. Secondary Relations. 
Fun octavefalthird greater fitth 4|third greater fitth odiane I 
Fourth octaveſ z third leſs fifth roſthird leſs fifth octave - 
[Sixth greater octave 3 fourth ſixth greater] zIfourth ſixth greater oddavt D 
Third greater odtaveſaſthird greater ſixth greater|:2|third greater ſixth greater oye « 
Third leſs  oRtave[;|third leſs ſixth leſs $5|third [eſs ſixth leſs odtave » 
{Sixth leſs oftaveſs|fourth ſixth leſs [x5|fourth _ Gxth les oRave 5 
— — : * br 0 
Theſe are all the poſſible combinations of formity, &c, thus, in muſic, we ſome. t 
the concords, that are harmony; for the times apply it to a ſingle voice, when ſo. 2 
octave is compounded of a fifth and a norous, clear, and ſoft; to a ſingle in- b 
fourth, or a ſixth and a third, which have ſtrument, when it yields a very agreeable 6 
the variety of greater and leſſer: out ſound; in matters of literature, we uſe 5 
of theſe are the firſt ſix harmonies com- it for a certain agreement between the 5 
poſed. Then the fifth being compoſed of ſeveral parts of the diſcourſe: in architec. I 
a greater and a leſſer third, and the ſixth ture, karmony denotes an agreeable rela- le 
of a fourth and third ; from theſe proceed tion between the parts of a building 9 
the next ſix harmonies of the table: then in painting, they ſpeak of an harmony by 
an octave joined to each of theſe fix, make both in the ordonance and compoſition, 1 
the laſt ſix of the table. : and in the colours of a picture; in ihe t 
The perſection of the firſt twelve is, ac- ordonance it ſignifies the union or con- te 
cording to the order of the table; of the nection between the figures, with reſpeſt { 
firſt ſix each has an oftave, and their to the ſubject of the piece; in the colours, a 
reference is according to the perfection it denotes the union or agreeable mixture 1 
of that other leſſer concord joined to the of different colours. See the article Co- b 
oftave, For the next fix, the preference LOURING, &c. ti 
is given to the two combinations with the HARMONY of the ſpheres, or Cel:flial Has. th 
fifth, whereof that which has the third Mon, a fort of muſic much talked of by 7 
greater is the beſt. For the laſt ſix, they many of the antient philoſophers and fa- 4 
are not placed laſt, becauſe the leaſt per- thers, ſuppoſed to be produced by the ſweeti- Wi th 
f. ct, but becauſe they are the moſt com- ly tuned motions of the ſtars and planets, 2 
plex, and are the mixtures of the other This harmony they attributed to the 1. 1 
twelve with each other: in point of per- rious proportionate impreſſions of the 4 


ſeRion, they are plainly preferable to the 
preceding ſix, as having the ſame ingre- 
dients with an octave more. 
Compound HARMONY is that which to the 
harmony of one octave, adds that of an- 
other. For the compound harmonies, 
their varieties are eaſily found out of the 
combinations of the ſimple harmonies of 
ſeveral octaves. 

Harmony may alſo be divided into that 
of concords and that of diſcords. The 
firſt is that which we have hitherto con- 
fidered, wherein nothing but concords 
are admitted : the ſecond is that where- 
in diſcords are uſed, and mixed with 
concords. | See the articles CONCORD 
and Discoxp. : 5 

Compoſit ion of HARUONRVY. See the article 
COMPOSITION. | 


HARMONY is alſo ſometimes uſed to denote 


an agreement, ſuitablencls, union, con- 


heavenly globes upon one another, adling 


them, muſt yield a ſet of ſounds propor- 


at proper intervals, It is impoſſible, ac- 
cording to them, that ſuch prodigious 
large bodies, moving with ſo much ta- 
pidity, ſhould be ſilent; on the contrary, 
the atmoſphere” continually impelled by 


tionate to the impreſſion it receives; con- 
ſequently as they do not all run the ſame 
circuit, nor with one and the ſame velo- 
city, the different tones ariſing from the 
diverſity of motions, directed by the hand 
of the Almighty, muſt form an admit- 
able ſymphony, or concert, 

They therefore ſuppoſed, that the moon, 
as being the loweſt of the planets, corte - 
ſponded to mi; mercury, to fa; venus, 
to ſol; the ſun, to la; mars, to /; jo- 
piter, to ut; ſaturn, tore; and the 0 
of the fixed ſtars, as being the higheſt of 
all, to ni, or the oftave, * 1 


. 
ble 


* 


by means whereof 

he accounts for the union or. communica- 
tion between ſoul and body. Thoe philo- 
ſophers had univerſally held, that the ſoul 
and the body act phy ically on each other. 
Des Cartes firſt ſhewed that the heteroge- 
neity of their natures did not allow of ſuch 
real union; and that they could only have 
an apparent one, whereof God is the medi- 
ator, M, Leibnitz, unſatisfied with either 
of theſe hypotheſes, eſtabliſhes a third: a 
ſoul or ſpirit, he obſerves, is to have a cer- 
tain ſeries of thoughts, deſires, and wills; 

a body, which is only a machine, is to 

have a certain ſeries of motions, to be 

determined by the combination of its 

mechanical diſpoſition, with the impreſ- 

ſions of external objects. 


de ofabliſhed HARMONY, a celebrated y. 
1 of M. Leibnita, 


EE 


» 


rainy weather, fa 
To cure this, firſt {Have off the hair about 
the ſore very cloſe; and rub the whole 


breaſt with a lather of witer and black 


ſoap then waſli that part of the breaft 
which is uſually covered with the petrel, 


with ſalt. water, ſuffering it to dry of it= 
ſelf If the hardneſs of any part of the _. 
harneſs occaſions the galling, take it away, 


or cover it with little bolſters, 


HARO, or HAROL, clamor de bare, in 


our old cuſtoms, an out · ery after feloniʒ 


the original of which came from the Nor- 
mans. See the article Hu and Ca. 


HARP, a muſical inſtrument of the ſtring - 


If now there be found a ſoul and a body | 


ſo framed, that the whole ſeries of wills 
of the ſoul, and the whole ſeries of mo- 
tions of the body, exactly correſpond z 


and at the ſame time, for inſtance, when 


the ſoul deſires to go to any place, the two 
feet move mechanically that way : this 
ſoul and body will haye a relation to one 
another; not by any actual union be- 
tween them, but by the conſtant and per- 
petual correſpondence of the ſeveral ac- 


tions of both, Now God puts together 


this ſoul and body, which: had ſach a 
correſpondence antecedent to their union, 


And the ſame is to be underſtood of all 
the other ſouls and bodies, that have been 


or ever will be joined, 


In effect the laws. of motion in the bodye. 


ſucceeding zn the order of efficient cauſes, 
do all agree and eorreſpond with the ideas 
of the ſoul ; ſo that the body is determin- 


ed to act at the time when the ſoul wills. 


The ſame principle he extends further, 
and makes a pre-eftabliſhed harmony be- 
tween the kingdoms of nature and grace, 


to account for the apparent comimunica- 


tion between them, and makes phyſical 
and moral evil correſpond. For a far- 
er account 'of his manner of reaſoning 
upon this doctrine, we refer tlie reader 
to 0 Effais de Thebdicc e. 
OS TES, in grecian antiquity, an 
appellation given it gilt 


td look to the ballfing of citadels, the 
Pug rag of forts and fortifications, and 
he like. 


' three ros of ſtrings or e 1 
in all make ſeventy- eight, or four 


kind, of a triangular figure; held up- 


right between the legs of the perſon wha 


lays upon it, Sg 
Thick is ſome diverſity in the ſtructure of 
harps. That called tlie 9 harp, has 
ords, which 


octaves; the ſecond row makes the half - 
turn, and the third is uniſon with the firſt 
There are two rows of pins of the right 


the ſtrings tight in their holes, which is 
faſtened at the other end to three rows of 
pins on the upper ſide, called the keys. 
This inſtrument is ſtruck with the fingers 
and thumbs of both hands: its muſic is 


like that of the ſpinet, all its ſtrings gos 


ing by ſemi-tones 3 whente ſome have 
called it the iriverted ſpinet. There ard 


among us two ſorts of this inſtrument, 
' viz. the iriſh harp, which is ſtrung with 
wire; and the welch harp, ſtrung willi 


gut. 5 8. I 
King David is uſually painted with a 


Harp in his hands; but we have no teftis 
mony in all antiquity, that the hebrew 


harp was any thing like ours: on a jewiſh. 


medal of Simon Maccabzus, we ſee twd 


iven to ſeveral magiſtrates / 
among the Spartans, whoſe buſineſs was 


RNESS, the fürnitüre put upon a horſe 
| dell on its bĩaſs. 


to draw in à coach, or other wheel- 
„ Carriage, I 2 =” 


0 0 


. ſwellings or ſoreneſi on 


forts” of muſical inſtruments, but they 
are both of then different from our harp, 
having only three or four ſtrings. The 


harp in uſe among the antient Jews, is 


ſuppoſed to be more like a lute, or 1 


guittar, than the inſtrument above de- : 


{cribed, which it is thought was invent- 
ed either by the Cimbfi, or the Angla- 


ſaxons, 


eM. Hax, a muſical infirument of the 


ſtring · kind, thus called from the common 
players upon it, ſwinging it about as & 


It is about three feet long; its firings, _ 
which are of no detertninate number, 
1 / 4 vs * 0 ; . ute 


90 


the breaſts of coach-hor ſes, occaſioned 7 | 
the galling of the harnefs, 'eſpecially th 


- 


- 


| fide, called buttons, that ſerve to keep 


— 
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HAR 


Are of braſs ar ſteel-wire, fixed at qne of braſs or iron, ſtretebed over fourbs 


end, and ſtreiched a-croſs the ſound- 
rd, by ſcrews fixed at the other end. 


It takes in four oftaves, according to the 


2 dern. 


number of the ſtrings, which are ſtruck 
only with the thumbs, the right hand 
playing the treble, and the left the baſs; 
and in order to draw the ſound the clearer, 
the thumbs are armed with a little wire- 
pin, This may perhaps be the lyra or 
cythara of the antients; but we find no 
mention of it under the name it now 
bears, which muſt be allowed to be mo- 
HARP-SHELL, in ichth ology, the ellip- 
tic, longitudinally coſtated dolium. See 
-DoLivuM. : | | 
. This is one of the moſt beautiful ſhells 
of this genus : it is about two inches and 
n half long, and a little more than an 
inch and a half in diameter; the clavicle 
has five,volutions; the whole ſurface of 
the body of the ſhell is ornamented with 
large and elevated ribs, and the colour 
is a deep brown, variegated in a beauti · 
ful manner with a paler browa. 
HARPEGGIATO, or HARVEGG10, in 
muſic, is to cauſe the ſeveral ſounds ↄf 
one accord to be heard diftin}; one af - 
ter the other, beginning with either at 


. pleaſure, but commonly with the loweſt. 


HARPIES, harpyiz, anus, among the 
_ antient poets, fabulous impure monſters, 


ſaid to be the daughters of Neptune and H 


Earth. Virgil mentions three of them, 
Aäello, Ocypete, and Celenv; they are 
defcribed to be fowls with the face of a 
virgin, bear*s ears, their bodies like vul- 
tures, and hands like their crooked ta- 
lons. Virg. Zn. III. 

HARPINEER, or HarPoxees, the per- 
- ſon who manages the harping- iron. See 

©, the next article, | | 
HARPING-IRON, or HarPOON, a large 
_ ſpear or javelin, made of forged iron, and 
ve or fix feet long; it is faſtened to a 


line, and uſed in the whale- fiſhery. See 


. the article FisHERY, 

HARPINGS, in a ſhip, properly denote 
ber breadth at the bow. Some alſo give 
the ſame name to the ends of the bends 
that are faſtened into the ſtern. 
HARPSICHORD, the moſt harmonious of 


dul the muſical inſtruments of the ſtring- 


kind. It is played on after the manner 
of the organ, and is furniſhed with a ſet 
and ſometimes with two ſets of keys; 
the touching or ſtriking of theſe keys, 
move a kind of little jacks, which alſo 
move a double row of chords or ſtrings, 


on the table of the inſtrument, des 
HARQUEBUSS, a piece of fire arms, of 
the length of a muſquet, uſually cocked 
with a wheel. It carried a ball that 
weighed one ounce ſeven eighths, 
There was alſo a larger fort, called the 
out harquebuſs, uſed for the defence of 
kong places, which carried a ball of 
about three ounces and a half: but they 
are now but little uſed, except in ſome 
old caſtles, and by the French in ſome of 
their garriſons, 3 
HARRIER, a kind of hound, endowed 
with an admirable gift of ſmelling, and 
very bold in the purſuit of his game. 
There are ſeveral kinds of harriers; ſome 
being for the hare, the fox, the wolf, 
bart, weaſe], badger, &c, | 
HARROW, in agriculture, an inſtrument 
uſed by huſbandmen, to break the clods 
of earth, and to draw the ground over 
the feed when ſown, It is a ſort of wooden 
drag, made in form. of a ſquare, with 
large iron-teeth, or tines, not unlike 
thoſe of a herſe. See HERSE. 
HART), a ſtag, or male deer, in the ſixth 
year- See STAG and CERvuUs. 
K\RT-ROYAL, one that bas been hunted 
by the king of queen, and eſcaped with 
life z in which caſe proclamation is uſu - 
ally made, that none kill'or offend him, 
as being a hart-royal proclaimed. 
ART-HUNTING, See HUNTING, 
HaRT's HORNS, cornua ceryi, in phate 
macy, the whole horns of the common 
male deer, as ſeparated from the head, 
without farther preparation. 1 
The chemical analyſis of hart's horn it 
ſufficiently known; it yields a water 
highly impregnated with a volatile (alt 
which is called ſpirit of hart's horn, witl 
a fetid oil, and a volatile ſalt by the com- 
mon diſtillation in a. retort, The r- 
mainder in the bottom of the retort, after 
the diſtillation is finiſhed, is black; but 
on being calcined in an open fire, it be- 
comes white and friable, and is what it 
kept in the ſhops under the name of burt 
hart's horn. Beſide theſe preparations, 
we uſe the thin ſhavings of the horn, 
which, on long boiling in water, become 
a jelly ; this jelß is nutritive and ftreogth- 
ening; it is Conetimnes given in di- 
rhoeas ; but a decodtion of burnt hart? 
horn in water, is more frequently 
for this purpoſe, and is what is 
hart's horn Fink. b a 
The ſalt of haxt's horn is a great _ 
wen in feyers many ger 
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kalis, and is_uſed to bring ole out of HASTA, among medaliſts, a kind of ja- 


olding it 


fifty miles weſt of Boſton : weſt long. 710 
15, and north lat. 3. 


HARTLAND, a market - town of Devon, 
ſituated near the Briſtol- channel; it gives © ceſs, | 

| Method of making Hats, To make the 
at the entrance of the Briſtol- channel: 


name to a cape, called Hartland-point, 


weſt long, 4 45 and north lat, 51“ of, 


HARTLEPOOL, . a port-town of the 


county of Durham, ſituated on the Ger- 
man ocean, fourteen miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Durham: weſt long. 55', and north 
a Tc: pon wt dt if. 

HARYEST, the time or ſeaſon that the 
corn is ripe, and fit to be reaped and ta- 
ken into barns. 


HaRvesT Px, in zoology, a large four- 


winged fly, of the cicada-kind, very 
common in Italy, and erroneouſly ſup- 
poſed to be a graſshopper, See the article 
Cena, see ob 9 
HARUSPEX, or ARrVsPEX, in roman 
antiquity, See ARUSPICES, - | 
HARWICH, a borough and port town of 
Eſſex, ſixty- two miles north- eaſt of Lon- 
don: eaſt long. 102 57, north lat. 52 5". 
It ſends two members to parliament, 
HASEL,,' or HazLE. See HAZLE; 


HASLEM, an if|and of Denmark, in the 


„ north of the iſland of Zea- 
and, e et 7M 
HASLEMERE, a borovgh-town-of Sur- 
45 thirty. eight miles ſouth- weft of Lon- 
ar and ten miles ſouth-weſt of Guild- 
t ſends two members te parliament. 


HASSELT, a town of Weſtphalia, in 
Germany, ' fifteen miles north-weſt of 


aeſtricht. 7 % IJ : 
HASSIDEANS, or ASSIDEANS, an ap- 
pellation given to thoſe Jews who reſorted 


to Mattathias, to fight for the law of 
Goc, und the liberties of their con. 


rather an antient ſort of ſcepter, longer 
than ordinary, occaſionally given to all 
the gods. RT OLIN PE 


HASTATED Lrar, among botaniſts, 
one reſembling the head of an halbert, 


See plate CXXVI. fig. 4. 


HASTINGS, a borough-town of Suſſex, 


ſituated on the coaſt of the Engliſh chan- 


nel, fifty miles ſouth-eaſt of London: 


eaſt longitude 36', and north latitude 
go® 500. "\ ly . . 4 


HAT, a covering for the head, worn by 


the men in moſt parts of Europe. Thoſe 

moſt in efteem are made of the pure hair 
of the caſtor or beaver; for they are alſo 
made of the hair or woot of divers other 
animals, and that by much the ſame pro- 


beaver-hats, they tear off the long and 
ſhort hair from the ſkin, with knives fuit- 
able to the occaſion. After which they 
proportion the quantity of the ſeveral forts 
of beaver hair, by mixing one third of 
the dry caſtor to two thirds of old coat, 
which is a term for a ſkin that has been 
worn ſome time by the Indians of Ame- 
rica, who catch and ſell them to the Eu- 
ropeans. The hair, ſo mixed, is card- 
ed and weighed out into parcels, ac- 
cording to the ſize and thicknels of the 
hat intended. The ſtuff is now laid on 
the hurdle, with an inſtrument called 
a bow, reſembling that of à violin, 
but ng ; whoſe ſtring being worked 
with a ſmall bow ſtick, and made to play 
on the furs, they fly, and mix themſelves 
together, the duſt and filth at the ſæme 
time paſſing tarough the chinks. Inſtead 
of àa bow, ſome hat · makers uſe a ſearce 
of hair, through which they paſt the 
ſtuff. Thus hats are formed of an oval 
figure, ending with an acute angle at the 
top: with what ſtuff remains they 
ſtrengthen them where flendereſt; yet 
deſignedly make them thicker in the brim 
near the crown, than towards the cir- 
cumference, or in the crown itſelf, They 


next harden the ſtuff, ſo managed, into 


more compact flakes, by preſſing down 
a hardened leather upon it. This done, 
they are carried to the baſon, upon which 
laying one of the hardened hats they 
ſprinkle it over with water, and mould it; 
and the heat of the fire, with tlie water 
and preſſing, imbody the ſtuff into à ſligh 

. 9 0 * 1 J * — 2 hairy 


— * 


bai. ſort of ſelt; after which, turning 
pp the edges all round over the mould, 


which being in like manner reduced to 
the ſame conſiſtence and form, they are 
both joined together, ſo as to make them 
meet in an angle at top, making only 
bone conical cap. The next proceſs is to 
. remove-the hat to a trough, reſembling 
a mill- hopper, which is a copper-kettle 
filled with water and grounds, kept hot 
for the purpoſe z and, after being dipped 
in the kettle, the hat is laid on the (oping 
fide, called the 
Ceed to work it, by rolling and unrolling 
it again and again, one part after another, 
firſt with the hand, and afterwards with 

a ſmall wooden roller, taking care to 
dip it from time to time, till at length, 

. by thus fulling and thickening it four or 


fions intended. In this violent labour, 
the workmen uſually guard their hands 
with thick leather, which they call gloves, 

e hat thus wrought into the form of a 
conical cap, is reduced into proper ſhape 
on a block of the fize of the intended 


called a commander ; after which, with 


dually beat down the commander all 
round, till it has reached the bottom of 
the block, and what remains at the bot- 
om below the ſtrings forms the brim,.-In 

this ſtation it is ſet to dry, and afterwards 
ged, by holding it over the blaze of a 

fire, made of ſtraw, or ſhavings: it is 
then rubbed with pumice-ſtone, to take 
off the coarſer nap; then rubbed over 
with ſeal-ſkin, to lay the nap ftill finer 3 


is to appear when finiſhed: then fitting 
It to the block, they tie it, cyt round the 
edges, and deliver it to the dyers, See 
the article DV EIN. 7 l 
The dye being compleated, the hat is 
dried by being hung in the roof of a ftave 


dry, it is ſtiffened with: melted glue, or 


he hät with a bruſh, and rubbed in with 
| the hand, Then, haying ſpread a cloth 


er the ſteaming baſon, which is a little 


replace raiſed about three feet high, 


| | fre an iron-plate laid over it, exactly 
covering the fire, the hat is laid upon the 
cloth, with the brim downwards, the 


ou 


| qe py Er ſprinkled with water, 


raiſe a 
£ "Riv ew, 
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ſtiffening. When jt is moderately hot, 

- © they lay it by, and proceed with another, 


dried, it is put again on the block, 


Hats make a conſiderable article in com- 
merce i England. ſupplies Spain, Portu- 


plank. Here they pro- 


Ha xs are alſa made for women's wear, of 

chips, & 
ſewin 
ve hours, it is brought to the dimen- 


crown, by tying it round with a ſtring, 


- a bent iron, called a tamper, they gra- 
HAT-BAND, a band to tie or buckle round 


or draw it cloſer to the head. Theſe aue 
of ſeveral ſorty, They pay on import 


HATCHEL, or HirchzL, a tool wit 


and laſtly, carded with a fine card, o. 
. rarſe the fine cotton, with which the hat 


HATCHES, in a ſhip, a kind of trip 
doors between the main-maſt and fore- 


© heated with a charcoal · fire; and, when _ 


; . amings of the Har cHEs, are the pieces o 
father gum-lenega, which is ſmeared over 8. gs of F 


HATCH-WAY, the place where the hatches 


HATCHEs alſo denote flood-gates ſet in 2 
ug ſeam, to force in he 


* - 
no + 
- 


\ 


the workmen. ſtrikes gently on the brim, 
with the flat of his hand, to make the 
joinings incorporate and bind ſo as not 
to appear, turning it from time to time, 
and at laſt ſetting it on the crown. And 
when it has been ſufficiently ſteamed and 


bruſned, ironed, well ſmoothed, and 
fitted for lining. ; ' 


gal, Italy, and Germany, with extra. 
ordinary quantities of them; and as our 
manufacturers have the reputation of mak. 
ing the beſt hats in Europe, their impox- 
tation is prohibited. 


raw, or cane, by platting, and 
the. plats together; beginning 
with the center of the crown, and work. 
ing round till the whole is finiſhed, Hatz 
for the ſame purpoſe are alſo wove and 
made of horſe-hair, filk, &c. Straw hats 
knotted, pay on importation 18. 324, 


ICQ: 


the dozen, and draw back 18. 152, 


Straw-hats plain, pay 4a, the dozen, 
and draw back tg, 8 | 
100 


the crown of a hat, in order to let it out, 


tion 198. 3 d. the graſs, and draw back 


52 
16 8s. 10 Pd. 


which flax and hemp are combed into 
fine hairs. It conſiſts of long iron · pins, 
or teeth, regularly ſet in a piece of board, 
See plate CXXVI, fig. 2. 

There are ſeveral ſorts of hatchels, each 
finer than the other, with which flax and 
hemp are prepared for ſpinning. See the 
articles FLAX and HEMP.. 


maſt, through which all goods of bulk alt 
let down into the hold. , 


timber, or planks, which raiſe up the 
hatches, when they are made higher than 


the reſt of the deck. 


are. Thus, to lay a thing in the hatch- 
way, is to put it ſo, tbat the hatches 
cannot be become at, or opened. 


river, &c. to ſtop the current of the *. 
ter, particularly certain dams or 2 ; 


U 


7 


„ e „ „ „ e r 


- -& 


made of rubbiſh, clay, or earth, to pre- 


yent the water that iſſues from the ſtream- 
works and tin-waſhes in Cornwal, from 


running into the freſh rivers. N 
HATCHET, a fmall light fort of an ax, 
with a baſil-edge on its left fide, and a 


* 
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hatching eggs has been lately diſcovered 


in France, by the ingenious Mc, Reau- 


mur, who, by a number of experiments, 


bas reduced the art to certain principles, 


He found by experience that the heat ne · 


ſhort handle, as being to be uſed with 


one hand, k 
Hatchets are uſed by various artificers, 


and more particularly in hewing of 
" wood, _ 
| Hatchets and axes pay on importation 


18. 342.4. the dozen, and draw back 
15. 142.d. And for every 112 lb. of 
iron 4s. 825.4, which is repaid on ex- 
portation. e . ; 
HATCHING, the maturating fecundated 
eggs, whether by the incubation and 
warmth of the parent bird, or by artificial 


heat, ſo as to produce young chickens . . 
alive. 8 ; 1 1 8 

The art of hatching chickens by means 
. of ovens has long been practiled in Egypt; 

but it is there only known to the inhabi - 
- Jants of a fingle village named Berme, 


and to thoſe that live at a ſmall diſtance 
from it. Towards the beginning of au- 
tumn they ſcatter. themſelves all over the 


country, where each perſon among them 


\ 


Kin of t 


cęſſary for this purpoſe is nearly the ſame 
with that marked 32 on his thermome- 
ter, or that marked 96 on Farenheit's, 


This W of heat is neatly that of the 
e hen, and what is remarkable of 


the ſkin of all other domeſtic'faw!s, and 
probably of all other kinds of birds. The 
degree of heat which brings. about the 


developement of the cygnet, the golling, 
and the turkey-pout, is the ſame as that 


which fits for hatching the canary · ſongſ- 


ter, and, in all probability, the ſmalleſt - 
- - humming-bird : the difference is only in 


the time during which this heat ought to 
be communicated to the eggs of different 
birds: it will bring the canary bird to per- 
fection in eleven or twelve days, while the 
turkey-pout will require twenty - ſeven or 
( 5 
After many experiments, Mr. Reaumur 


found that ſtoves heated by means of a 
| baker's oven, ſucceeded better than thoſe 


is ready to undertake the management of 


an oven, each of which is of a different 
ze, but in general they are capable of 
containing from forty to fourſcore thou» 
ſand eggs. The number of theſe ovens 


placed up and down the country is about 
three hundred and, eighty-ſix, and they 


uſually keep them working for about fix 


months : as therefore each brood takes up 


io an oven, as under a hen, only twenty- 


one days, it is eaſy. in every one of them 


to hatch eight different braods of chic- 


kens, Every Bermean is under the obli- 
gation of delivering to the perſon who in- 


made hot by layers of dung :.and the 
furnaces of glaſs-houſes and thoſe of the 
meters of metals, by means of pipes, to 
convey heat into a room, might, no 


doubt, be made to anſwer the ſame pur- 


poſe. As to the form of the ſtoves, no 
great nicety is required : a chamber over 


an oven will do very well; nothing more 


will be ngceflary but to aſcertain the de- 


gree of heat, which may be done by 


truſts him with an oven, only two thirds 


of as many chickens as there have been 


eggs put under his care; and he is a gain-, 


er by this bargain, as more than two thirds 


of the eggs uſually produce chickens: In 
order to make a calculation of the num- 


ber of chickens yearly ſo hatched in 


Egypt, it has been ſuppoſed that only 


two thirds of the eggs are hatched, and 
that each brood conſiſts ot at-leaſt thirty 


thouſand chickens; and thus it would 


appear that the ovens of Egypt give life 
yearly to at leaſt ninety-two millions ſix 
hundred and farty-thopſand of theſe ani 


mals. 


This uſeful and adyantageous method of 


' ſtove be of a right temper: great atten- 


; melting a lump of butter, of the fire of a, 


walnut, with half as much tallow, and 


putting it into a phial; this will ſerve to 


indicate the heat with ſufficient exaQneſs, 
for when it is too great, this mixture 
will become as liquid as oil, and when 
the heat is too ſmall, it will remain fixed 
in a lump; but it will flow like a thick 
ſyrup, upon inclining the bottle, if the 


tion therefore ſhould to be given to keep 
the heat always at this degree, by letting 
in freſh air, if it be too great, or ſhutting 


the ſtove more cloſe, if it be too ſmall ; 


and that all the eggs' in the ſtove may 


equally ſhare the irregularities of the 


| heat, it will be neceſſary to ſhift them 


from the ſides to the center; thereby imi- 
| tating the hens, who are frequently ſeen 


to the middle of their neſts, and to bring 
nnn 


to make uſe of their bills, to puſh to the 


outer parts thoſe eggs that were neareſt 


2 


Warmth, < 
benefit of their ſhelter as readily as they 


* 


HAT 


Mr. Reaumur has invented a fort of Jow 
boxes, without bottoms, and lined with 
Furs. Theſe, which he calls artificial- 
parents, not only ſhelter the chickens from 
the injuries of the air, but afford a Kindly 
h, fo that they preſently take the 


would have done under the wings of a 
hen, After hatching, it will be necefſa- 


xy to keep the chickens, for ſome time, 


In a room artfully .heated and furniſhed 


With theſe boxes; but afterwards they 


may be ſafely expoſed to the air in the 


court - yard, in which it may not be amiſs 
8 of theſe artificial parents to 
Mel 


ter them if there ſhould be occaſion 


for it. 


As to the manner of feeding the young 
. þrood, they are generally a whole day 
after being hatched, before they take any 
Food at all; and then a few crumbs of 


Þread may be given them for a day or 


wo, after which they will begin to pick 


p inſets and graſs for themſelves. 
Bat to ſave the trouble of attending them, 
. ecapons may be taught to watch them in 
the ſame manner as hens do. Mr. Reau- 
mur aſſures us that he has ſeen above two 
hundred chickens at once, all led about 
. and defended only by three or four ſuch 
capons. Nay, cocks may be taught to per- 
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Into he middle ſuch as lay neareſt the | 


HATFIELD BROADO AR, or KinG's Har. 


T. 


H AU 
ſhire, ſituated twenty miles north-welt of 
on. | a 


nd 


FIELD, a market-town of Eſſex, twelve 
miles from Chelmsford, and twenty-eight 
from London. 


HATHERLY, a market-town of Devon. 


HATTOCK, à ſhock of carn containing 


HAVANNA, a 
of Cuba, in 


HAVANT,, a market«town of Hampſhiny 
HAVEL, a river of Brandenburg, in Gt 


HAVELBURG, a town of Germany, it 


form the ſame office, which they, as well 


as the capons, will continue to do all their 
lives after, 


HATCHING, or HacuiNc, in deſigning, 


Se. the making of lines with a pen, 
pencil, graver, or the like; and the in- 


orſeQting or going acrols thoſe lines with 


others drawn a contrary way, is called 
counter-hatching. The depths and ſha- 


.  . dows of draughts are uſually formed by 


hatching. 
- Hatchiog is of fingular uſe in heraldry, 


Wt diſtinguiſh the ſeveral colours of a 
_ ſhield, without being illumined : thus, 


gules or red is hatched by lines drawn 
from the top to the bottom; azure, by 
lines drawn acroſs the ſhield; and fo of 
other colours, See the articles GULEs, 

Azunkk, Ce. | 


HATCHMENT, in heraldry, a name 


ſometimes uſed for an atchievement, or 


eſcutcheon over a gate, door, or on the 


fide of an houſe. 


See the article MAR$HALLING. 


HATFIELD, a matket-town of Hartford. 


HAVEN, a ſea port or. harbour, Ste tit 
HAVER, a term uſed by eountry-peopl 
HAVERFORD-WEST, a borough-ton 


- HAVERIL, a market-town of Eſſex, twet' 


HAUGH, or Haw. See the article Haw. 
HAUNCH, or RaxCy, the hip, or thit 


- ovght 3 and when the top or onſet of hi 


HATCHMENT, alſo ſigniftes the marſhalling 
of ſeveral coats of arms in an eſeutcheon. 


HATUAN, a town of Upper Hungay, 


ſhire, twenty miles north-weſt of Ex, 
eter, 2 


HAT TENM, a town of Gelderland, one 


of the United Provinces: eaſt longitudg 
.6*, north latitude 32 300. 


twelve ſheaves : others make it only thiee 
ſheaves laid together, 
fifteen miles north-eaſt of Buda: eil 
long, 19 35%, and nprth lat. 4 48, 
rt-town of the iſland 
merica, ſituated at thy 
entrance of the gulph of Mexico; ſub. 
jet to Spain; weſt long. 84, and non 
lat. 23*. RAPED 


ſix miles north-eaſt of Portſmouth. 


many, which receives the river Spret, 
near Berlin, and diſcharges itſelf into the 
Elbe, a little below-Havelburg. 


the circle of Upper Saxony, and marqui 
fate of Brandenburg, ſubje& to the king 
of Pruſſia; eaſt long. 129 44', and noi 
lat. 530. 


article HARBOUR. 
for oats; - 


of Pembrokeſhire, in South Wales, five 
_ twelve miles ſouth-eaſt of St, Di 
vid's. f 
It ſends only one member to parliament 


ty-four miles north of Chelmsford. 


part of the body between the laſt ribs and 
the thigh. See the article Hir. 
The haunches of a horſe are too long) i, 
when ſtanding in the ftable, be limp 
with his hind legs farther back than It 


tail is not in a perpendicular line to de 
"tip of his hocks, as it always does 1 
- horſes whoſe haunches are of a juſt 1 
There are ſome horſes, which, thous 
they have too long haunches, yet con 

- monly walk well; ſuch are go. 
.climb hills, but are not at all ſore pon 
5 k Al @ deſeeth 


HAU (in)  HAW 


4 deſcent, for they cannot ply their hams, HAW, in botany, Ce. a fort of berry, the 


and nevet gallop ſlowly, but always neat ' 


ly upon a full ſpeed. « | ws 
he art of riding the great-horſe has not 
3 more neceſſary leſſon than that of put- 
ting a horſe upon his haunches, which in 
other words is called coupling him well, 
or putting him well together, or com- 
28. A horſe that cannot bend ot lower 
bis haunchgs, throws himſelf too much 
upon his ſhoulder, and lies heavy upon 
the bridle. | DOR 7 
HAUNT, among ſportſmen, the place to 
which game axe accuſtomed to reſort : 


or the place of his ordinary paſſage. 

All kinds of large fowl that divide the 
foot, have their haunts by the ſides of 
ſhallow rivers, brooks, and plaſhes of 


the dry parts of fens over-grown with 
ruſhes, reeds, and ſedges, in half drown- 
ed moors, and the hollow vales of downs 
and heaths, where there is ſhelter for 
them to lurk in obſcurity. Theſe do not 
ar in flocks, but they are the beft 
Fight for hawks that can be imagined. 

e leſſer fowl, which are web-footed, 
continually haunt drowned fens, the. 
main ſtream of rivers where the current is 
ſwifteſt, and all places where there is 
plenty of water, in which they may ſwim 


gooſe and barnacle excepted, who like no 
water above their ſoundifig, and feek none 
but ſhallow places. Theſe laſt are incon- 
ceivably delighted with green winter 
corn, and may always be found where it 
is ſown, eſpecially if the ends of the lands 
have much water about them. | 

The ſmaller fowl frequent ſmall brooks, 
nvers, ponds, drowned meadows, louzhs 


or lakes, eſpecially if ffored with unfre- 


quented iſlands well furniſhed with ſhrubs, 
ruſhes, reeds, Se. g | ; 
AVRE, in geography, a french term ſig- 
nifying haven, nee, 2 

AVRE DE GRACE ĩs a port town of France, 
in the province of Normandy, ſituated on 
the Engliſh channel, at the mouth of the 


| river Seyne; eaſt long. 10', and north 


t. 49˙ 30, 
HAUTBOY, a muficdl inflromient of the 
| wind kind, maped much like the flute, 
only that it ſpreads and widens: towards 
bottom, and is ſounded through a 
reed. The treble is two feet long; the 


tenor goes a fifth lower, when blown 


open-: it has'only eight holes; but the 
baſs, which is Rye Feet long, has eleven. 


among hunters, it is the walk of a deer, 


water; they delight in boggy places and 


' undiſturbed by man or beaſt; the wild- - 


HAWEER, in commerce, a 


fruit of ſeveral ſpecies of meſpilus, thence 


denominated haw-thorns, See the zrticle 


Msfirus. A e e e 
Haw, among farriers, an exereſoenoe re- 


ſembling a griſtle, growing under the ne- 


ther eye lid and eye of a horſe, which, if 
not timely removed, will put it quite out, 
It proceeds from groſs, tough, and phleg- 


matic humours, which falling from 
head, and there uniting together, grow to 


this infirmity; the figns of which are the 


watering of the eye, and the involuntary 
opening of the unter eye · lic. 

Every farrier can cut it out; but ordiaa- 
rily the horſe muſt be held faft by the 
head, and a needle with a ftrong double 
thread run throygh the middle of his up- 


per eye-lid, which: mutt be held open by 


the thread's being tied to his head: a 


needle and thread ſhould then be run 


through the haw, when cutting the kia 


round with a fharp pen-knife, the haw 
may be plucked out. Then take the | 


blood out of his eye, - waſh it with beer or 


ale, and put in a good deal of ſalt; at- 
terwards waſh it again, and ſtroking it 
down with your hand, let him go. 
Sheep are cured of this malady by drop- 


ing into the eye the juice of chamomile 
or crow's foot. | 


Haw-FINCH, in ornithology, the engliſh 


name of a bird, known among authors by 
the name coccothrauſtes. 


HAWK, a ſynonymous term with falcon, | 


though, by ſome, reſtrained to the leſſer 
ſort of falcons. See the articles Falcon 
and FALCOARY. ; 


Orders diſtinguiſh hawks' into the long - 
winged and ſhort-winged kinds: of the 
firſt kind are the gentle-falcon, gerfalcon, 


lanner, faker, hobby, Sc. See the article 
GEKFALCON, &c, 


And of the ſhorf-winged kind are thegoſ- 


hawk, ſparrow-hawk, ſtanyel, Cc. See 


Gos hawx, SPARROW-HAWK, Sc. 


Here it is to be obſerved, that the female 


hawks, ds well as all other birds of 
prey, being larger and more robuſt than 
the males, are likewiſe more hardy, bold, 


and ſerviceable. 


perſon that goes about the country ſelling 
wares : this name is ſaid to ariſe from 


heir uncertain: wandering, like perſons 


who with hawks ſeek their game where 


they may flad-it, © EIA | 

Every hawker, &c, muſt take à licence, 
for which he muſt pay 4 l. and if with 
' horſe, aſs, — 


ſor every one of 


\ 


-—y 


* 
ra , Ps + 55 
I e er OR 


HA 
"them 41. a- piece i if he travels without, 

or contrary to his licence, he forfeits ſor 

every offence, to the informer and the 


x te the pariſh where diſcovered, 12 1, 
f h 


e travels with a forged licence, he 


forfeits 501. and if he 
licence 5 l. 4 

Tune acts relating to hawkers do not ex- 
tend to the makers of goods or their 
ngents; to thoſe who ſell goods in fairs or 
markets; to the ſellers of fiſh, fruit, or 
other victusls; nor to the venders of acts 
of parliament, proclamations, forms of 
prayer, almanacs, books, and news- 


papers, | 
HAWKING, the exerciſe of taking wild. 
fowl by means of hawks. ; | 
The method of reclaiming,. manning, 
and bringing up a hawk+to this exercile, 
is called falconry. See FALCONRY, 
As for the exerciſe itſelf, though at pre- 
ſent much diſuſed, it furniſhes a great 
variety of terms ſtill retained in our lan- 
guafe, as gleam, leaſh, pannel, quarry, 
train, ſeeling, c. | 
When your hawk comes readily to the 
lure, a large pair of luring-bells are to be 
ut upon herz and the more giddy- 
mA oo 


aſes to ſhew his 


. 


and apt to rake out, your hawk + 


* 3s, the larger muſt the bells be, Having 
done this, and ſhe being ſharp-ſet, ride 


out in a fair morning, into ſome large 


field unencumbered with trees or wood, 
with your hawk on your fiſt ; then hav- 
ing looſened her hood, whiſtle ſoftly to 
TR her to fly, unhood her, and let 


er fly with her head into the wind, for 


by that means ſhe will be the better able 
to get upon the wing, and will naturally 


limb upwards, flying a circle. After ſhe . 


has flown three or four turns, then lure 
| Her with your voice, caſting the lure 
about your head, having firſt tied a pul · 
let to it; and if your falcon come in, 
and approach near you, caſt out the lure 
into the wind, and if ſhe ſtoop to it, re- 
-watd her} 2 56 | 

You will often find; that when ſhe flies 


from the fiſt, ſhe will take ftand on the 


ground i this is a fault, which is very 
common with ſoar-falcons. 'To remedy 
© "this, fright her up with your wand; and 
when you have forced her to take a turn 
or two; take her down to the lure, and 
feed her, 
you muſt have in readineſs a duck ſealed, 
io that ſhe may ſee no way but back warde, 


and that will make her mount the higher, 


Hold this duck in your hand, by one of 
the wiogs near the body; then lure with 


Fr 3 1 
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te voite, to make the falcon turn hep 


But if this does not do, then _ 


— 


: 


- * 


bead, and when ſhe is at a reaſonabie 
pitch, caſt your duck up juſt under ber, 
When, if ſhe ſtrike, ſtoop, or truſs the 
duck, permit her to kill it, and reward 
ter by giving ber a reaſonable gorge, 
0 After you have practiſed this two or three 
times, your hawk will leave the ſtand, and 
delighted to be on the wing, will be very 
obedient, 5 
It is not convenient, for the firſt or ſe. 
cond time, to ſhew your hawk large fou; 
for it frequently happens, that they e(- 
cape from the hawk, and ſhe not recover. 
ing them, rakes after them: this gives 
the falconer trouble, and frequently oc. 
cations the loſs of the hawk. But if ſhe 
ee to putſue a fowl, and being ug. 
_ able to recover it, gives it over, and 
comes in again directly, then caſt out a 
ſealed duck, and if ſhe ſtoop and truſs it 
- a-crols the wings, permit her to take her 
leaſure, rewarding her alſo with the 
heart, brains, tongue, and liver. But 
if you have not a quick duck, take her 
down with the dry lure, and let her 
plume a pullet and feed upon it, By 
this means a hawk will learn to give over 
a fowl that rakes out, and on hearing 
the falconer's lure, will make back again, 
and know the better how to hold in the 
head, : 
Some hawks have a diſdainful coyneſi 
- proceeding from. their being high fed: 
ſuch a hawk muſt not be rewarded, to 
ſhe ſhould kill; but you may give ber 
leave to plume a little, and then taking 1 
eep's-heart cold, or the leg of a pullet, 
when the hawk is buſy in pluming, let 
either of them be conveyed into the body 
of the fowl, that it may ſavour of it; 
and-whers the hawk has eaten the heat, 
brains, and tongue of the fowl, take out 
what is incloſeqd, eall her to your fil, 
and feed her with it: afterwards give het 
ſome of the feathers of the fow|'s neck, to 
ſcower her, and make her caſt, 
If your hawk be a ſtately high. flying 
one, he ought not to take more than one 
flight in a morning; and if ſhe be mide 
for the river, let her not fly more than 
twice: when ſhe is at the higheſt, take her 
don with your Jure ; and when ſhe hat 
lumed and broken the fowl a little, fee 
| her, by-which means you will keep ber 2 
high-flyer, and fond of the lure. _ 
-HAWSER, in the ſea-language, 2 lacge 
rope, or a kind of ſmall cable, {ervi"s 
. for various uſes a-board, a ſhip, 48 10 


_ - Faſten the main and fore ſhrouds, w of, 


to it by a capſtan, c. The hawſer of 
— A der ſerve for a cable to the 
ſheat-anchor of a ſmall ſhip. | 
HAWSES, in a ſhip, are two large holes 
under the bow, through which the cables 


hawſe-pieces are the large pieces of 
timber in which theſe holes. are made. 
Hawſe-bags, are bags of canvaſs made 
tapering, and ſtuffed full of ocham ; 
which are 8 allowed ſmall ſhips, 
to prevent the ſhip from waſhing in at theſe 
holes: and hawſe plugs, are plugs. to 
ſtop the hawſes, to prevent the water from 
waſhing into the manger, | 

There are alſo ſome terms in the ſea-Jan- 
guage. that have an immediate relation 
to the hawſes, As @ bold hawye, is when 


the bawwſe, or veer out more cable, is 
uſed when part of the cable that lies in 
the ha w ſe is fretted or chafed, and it is 
ordered that mote cable may be veered 
out, ſo that another part of it may reſt 
in the hawſes. Freſt the baruſe, that 18, 
lay new pieces upon the cable in the 
hawſes, to preſerve it from fretting, 
Burning in the hawwſe,, is when the cables 
endure a violont fireſs. Clearing the 


come through different hawſes. To ride 
bawſe full, is when in ſtreſs of weather 
the ſhip falls with her head deep in the 
ſea, ſof that the 
awſes. 8 | 

HAY, any kind of graſs, cut and dried, 
for the food ,of cattle, | 


be regulated according to its growth and 
ripene(s;; nothing being more prejudicial 
to the crop than mowing t too ſoon, be- 
cauſe the ſap is not then fully come out 
of the root, and when made into hay, it 
ſhrinks away to nothing. It muſt not, 
howeyer, be let ſtand too long, till it have 
ſhed its ſeeds. When the tops of the 


down, and the red h ſuckle flowers 
egin to wither, you” lhe conclude it 
ripe for 1" owing. „ 

As ſoon as your graſs is wowen, if there 
u plenty of it, and it be” thick in the 
(wath, the hay-makers ſhould foltow the 
mowers, and | ſpread the ſwaths (unleſs 
you fear wet,) which is called tedding of 
them, At night, make it into cocks; 
and next day, as ſoon as the dew is off 
the ground, ſpread it again, and turn it, 
N on the other fide, In this 


The time of mowing graſs for hay, muſt 


run when ſhe lies at anchor. Thus the 


— 
* 


\ 


Samt-foin-Hay, is of ſeveral 


9 
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_ n ſhip as ſhe lies: at anchor, nd wind her 


manner it is to be ſpread; turned, and 
made into cocks at night, till fully dry; 
and in caſe the weather ſeems to threaten. 
rain, it ſhould be made.into larger cocks, 
whereby it will be ſecured from wet, ho- 
let ſtand a. day or two, | Where thick - 
leaved weeds are among the graſs, it will 


require more drying and turning than or- 


dinarx. 9 
Mowing of land too oſten is a great pre- 
udice to it, unleſs conſtantly renewed 
y land floods or manure; ſo that where 
theſe conveniencies cannot be had, the 
lands ſhould be fed once in two or three 
years; feeding being as neceſſary for 
ay-ground, as fallowing is for corn - 
ounds. 8288 e 
ſorts, which 


may be diſtinguiſhed by the following 


the holes are high above the water, Frs 


£ 


| muſt be cut before the bloſſoms g 
appear; for when it ſtands till it is full 


* 


bawſes, is dilentangling two cables that 


water” runs in at the 


graſs look brown, and begin to bend 


terms, 72. rſt, The virgin, adly. The 
Bloſſomed. 3dly. The full- grown, And, 
4'hly, The threſhed hay. The firſt of 
-theſe is beyond compariſon the byſt; It 
rally 


blown, the moſt ſpirituous and nouriſh- 
idg you of its juice are ſpent, the ſap-i _ 
much impoveriſhed, and the faint-foin can 
never recover that richneſs it had in its 
virgin-ſtate, But this fine hay cannot well 
be had of uncultivated ſaint-foin, becauſe 
that may not be much above an hand- 
ful high when it is in + condition to 
be cut; it would then make a very light 
crop, and would be a great while be- 
fore it ſprang up again: but the rich 


will have two or three tuns to ah acre, 


and (pring again immediately for a ſecond 
crop; ſo that little or none in quantity 
would be loft by ſo great an improve - 

ment of its quality. | * 


The ſecond ſort is that eut in the flower, 


which, tho! much inferior to the virgin« 


hay, far exceeds any other kind as yer 


commonly propagated in England; and 
it it be a full crop, it may amount to three 
tuns, an ache. This is that ſaint-foin 
which is commonly made, and the larger 
it is, the more nouriſhing, it is for 
horſes, ; MY | 
The next ſort of ſaint-foin.3s the full 
grown, cut when the bloſſoms are gone, 


or going off: this alſo is goud hay, tho 


it falls ſhort by many degrees of the 
goodneſs of the other two ſorts: but it 
makes a greates crop than either of (them _' 
becavfe it grows to its full bulk, and 
fhrinks little in drying. Fr 3 
The laſt ſort is the thrt ſhed hay, which 
when not damaged by wet weather, has 
8 „„ 


: H A TY 
*- been found more nouriſhing to horſes 


than coarſe water-meadow, hay; and, 


when it is cut ſmall by an engine, is good 
for cattle, and much better than the chaff 
of corn. The beſt time to cut it, is when 


the greateſt part of the ſeed is well filled; 


| the firſt-blown ripe, and the laſt-blown 
beginning to be full, 6p 335 18 
The goodneſs of the hay depends great- 
ly upon the manner of ordering it. The 
beſt hay in all England: is made of ſaint- 
foin, without ever ſpreading it. This 
method, though it be longer before it be 
finiſhed, coſts leſs labour than the other. 

If ſaint-ſoin be laid up pretty green, it 

Will take no damage, provided, it be ſet 
in ſmall round ricks, with a large baſket 

drawn up in the middle of each, to have 
a vent-hole through which the ſuper- 

.  fluous moiſture of the hay may tranſpire. 
As ſoon as its heating is over, theſe ricks 
ought to be thatched; and all ſaint foin 
ricks, that are made when the hay is full 
dried in the cocks, ought to be thatched 
immediately after the making them. 
That which is laid up moſt dried, will 
come out of the rick of a green colqur ; 

but that which has been much heated in 
the rick, will be brown. WI Ie 
The ſeed affords the owner another op- 
rtunity of making a profit of his ſaint- 
oin: but this, if the hoeing huſbandry 
were general, would not be vendible in 
great quantities for planting ; becauſe the 
ordinary crop of an acre, will produce 
ſeed enough to drill an hundred acres, 
which would not want planting for a long 
time, The other uſe then of this ſecd is 
for provender ; and it has been affirmed 
by ſome, who have made trials of it, 
that three buſhels of good ſaint-foin ſeed 
given to horſes, will nouriſh them as 
much as four buſhels of oats; and when 
well ordered, it is ſo ſweet, that moſt 
' forts of cattle are greedy of it. 

Hay, in 
Brecknockſhiie. South Wales, thirte 
miles north-eaſt of Brecknock. x 

Hay Bor E, in law, a liberty to take thorns, 
and other woods, to make and repair 
hedges, gates, fences, Sc. by a tenant 
for life or years. 

Hav BOTS is alſo taken for wood for the 

making of rakes and furks, uſed in mak- 


ing bay. 


HAYLESHAM, a market-town of Suſ- 


ſex, fnuate1 ten miles eaſt of Lewes. 
HAY-MARKET, a particular place in 

London, or its ſuburbs, where hay is ſold, 

and Where all carts ot hay that ſtand to 
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eography, a market-town in 


be ſold there pay 3 d. per load towards 
ving the ſtreets. The new hay (old 
in London, &c. between the firſt of June 
and the laſt of Auguſt, ought to weigh 
ſixty pounds a truſs 3, and old hay, the 
other part of the year, is to weigh fifty. 
fix pounds, the ſeller being liable to for- 
| feit 28. 6 d. for every truſs under that 
weight. | 
HAYN, a town of Sileſia, in the territory 
of Lignits, thirty-five miles north-weſt of 
Breſlaw: eaſt longitude 16 5/, north la- 
titude 51 1. 
HAYNAULT, a province of the Nether. 
lands, bounded by Brabant and Flan- 
ders, on the north; by Namur and Liege, 
on theeaſt; by the Cambreſis, Picardy, 
and Champaign, on the ſouth; and by 
. Artois, and another part of Flanders, on 
the weſt : the north part is ſubje& to the 
houſe.of Auſtria, and the ſouth part to 
France. Its capital is Mons, 


HAY WARD, the perſon who keeps the | 


common herd or cattle of a town, 
He is appointed by the lord's court, and 
his office is to ſee that the cattle neither 
break nor crop the hedges of incloſed 
grounds; he is alſo to look to the fields, 


and impound cattle that commit treſspas 


therein. 

HAZARD, a game on dice, without tables, 
is very properly ſo called, ſince it ſpeedily 
makes a man, or undoes him. 

It is played with only two dice; and as 

many may play at it as can ſtand round 
the largeſt round table, 

Two things are chiefly to be obſerved, 
vix. main and chance; the latter be- 
longing to the caſter, and the former, ot 
main, to the other gameſters. There can 
be no main thrown above nine, nor un- 
der five ; ſo that five, ſix, ſeven, eight, 

and nine, are the only mains flung at 
hazard. Chances and nicks are from 
four to ten: thus four is a chance 0 
nine, five to eight, fix to ſeven, ſeven io 
Gx, eight to five; and nine and ten 4 
chance to ſive, ſix, ſeven, and eight: in 
ſhort, four, five, ſix, ſeven, eight, nine, 
and ten, are chances to any main, if any 

of theſe nick it not. Now nicks are b. 
ther when the chance is the ſame with 
the main, as five and five, or the like; ot 
fix and twelve, ſeven and eleven, ig"t 
and twelve. Here obſerve, that twel'® 
is out to nine, ſeven, and five; eleven is 
out to nine, eight, ſix, and five; à 
ames-ace and duce-ace, are out t0 3 
mains whatever. 


But to illuſtrate this game by a feu ., 
7 amples: 


- 


— 
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ples : fuppeſe the main to be ſeven, 
ow the caſter throws five, which is his 
chance; he they throws again, and if 
five turn up, he wins all the money ſet 
him; but if ſeven is thrown, he muſt 
pay as much money as there js on the 
board: again, if ſeven be the main, and 
the caſter throws eleven, or a nick, he 
ſweeps away all the money on the 
table; but if he throws a chance, as in 
the firſt caſe, he muſt throw again: 


laſtly, if ſeven be the main, and the caſter 


throws ames-ace, duce-ace, ortwelve, he 
is out; but if he throws from four to 
ten, he hath a chance; though they are 
accounted the worſt chances on the dice, 
as ſeven is reputed the beſt and eaſieſt 
main to be flung. Four, and five are 
bad throws (the former -of which being 
alled by the tribe of nickers, little dick- 
ſher) as having only two chances, vix. 
trey-ace and two duces, or trey duce 
and quater-ace: whereas ſeven hath 
three chances, viz, cinque duce, ſice- 
ace, and quater-trey. Nine and ten 
are in the like condition with four and 
five z having only two chances. Six and 
eight have indeed the ſame number of 
chances with ſeven, viz. three; but ex- 
perienced gameſters nevertheleſs prefer 


the ſeven, by reaſon of the difficulty to 


throw the doublets, two quaters, or two 
treys, It is alſo the opinion of moſt, that 


at the firſt throw, the caſter hath the worſt. 


of it, On the whole, hazard is certain- 
ly one of the moſt bewitching and ruinous 
mes played on the dice. Happy, there- 
tore, the man who either never heard of 
it, or who has reſolution enough to leave 
it off in time. See the articles CHANCE 
and GAMING. | | 
HAZLE, corylus, in botany. See the ar- 
ticle CORYLUS, a 
Mitch HazlE, a name ſometimes given to 
the elm. See the article ELM. 


HazLE-EARTH, or HAZLEY-EARTH, in 


agriculture, a kind of red loam, which 
is aid to be an excellent mixture with 
other ſorts of earthʒ uniting what is too 
looſe, cooling what is too hot, and gently 
entertaining the moiſture. | 

The beſt manure for a hazley ſoil is 
marl, chalk, and ſea-coal ' aſhes. See 

ARL, CHALK, and ASHES, 

AZLE-HEN, a bird of the fize of a mo- 
derately grown pullet; it- is a ſpecies of 


tetrao, with a grey tail, ſpotted and faſ- 
ciated with black, frequent in many 


parts of Europe. See TETRAO. 
A, a province of the empire of Morocco, 
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EA 
ſituated on the ocean, ſouth-weſt of Mo- 


roceo proper. 


HEAD, caput, in anatomy, the uppermoſt 


part of the body of an animal. 


Thee bead is the firſt of the five diviſions 


into which anatomiſts diſtinguiſh the hu- 


man body, conſiſting of the head, neck, 


thorax, abdomen, and extremities, See 
the article NECK, Sc. % 
The firſt parts to be diſtinguiſhed in the 
head, are the hairy 2 or ſcalp; and 
the naked part, of the face; after which 
we are to attend to the diviſion into the 
ſinciput and occiput, the fore and hinder 
part of the head ; the temples, the crown, 
or vertex 3, the bucca, the cheeks, and 
the philtrum, or lacuna, + bY 
The coverings of the head are, firſt, the 


hair; e the ſkin; thirdly, the 
lul 


membrana celluloſa; and, fourthly, the 


muſcles, See Hair, CuTis, Se. 


Befides the external integuments of the + 
head, there is an aponeurotic expanſion - 
which covers the head like a cap, and is 


| ſpread round the neck, and on the ſhoul- 


ders, like a riding-hood; and for this 
reaſon Winſlow gives it the name of coif, 
and calls the ſuperior portion' of it the 
aponeurotic cap. ns | 
The head contains in the cavity of the 
bones of the ſkull the chief organ, or 
primum mobile of the whole animal 
oeconomy; the face is the ſeat of ſeveral 
other particular organs, which are greatly 
compounded, The proper containing 
parts of the head are the frontal muſcles, 
the pericranium, and the bones of the 
Kull: the parts contained are the mem« 
branes of the brain, the brain itſelf, and 
the veſſels. See the article BRAIN. 
With regard to the bones of the head, it 
may be obſerved, that the head expreſſes 
that part of the ſkeleton which is placed 
upon the top vertebra of the neck, and in 
this view is divided into the cranĩum or 
ſkull, and maxillæ. See the articles 
Skull and MAxXILLA. A 
The whole head. of the ſkeleton is ſphe - 
roidical, compoſed as it were of two 
ovals a little depreſſed on each ſide: one 
of them is ſuperior, the extremities point- 
ing forward and backward; the other 
is anterior, the extremity being turned 
upwards and downwards, in ſuch a man- 
ner as that one extremity of each oval 
meets, and is loſt in the other, at the 
place particularly known by the name of 
the forehead. _ 15 
This complex figure being viewed ſide- 
ways, repreſents a ſpheroidical triang | 
oP 2 | a 
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oval of the ſkull is broader behind than 
before, and that of the face broader above 


- For the arteries and veins of the head, 
- Tee the articles ARTERY and VEIN. 
For the glands and muſcles, ſee the ar- 


ticles GLAND and MUSCLE. 


Diſeaſes of the HEAD, are often miſtaken, 


even by phyſicians, for thoſe of other 
parts, Some phyficians tell us, that 
thoſe who are ſubjeft to diſorders of the 


head, ought not to take any food at 
- night. | 
How ACH, a moſt troubleſame ſenſation 


in the nervous membranes of the head, 
produced by various cauſes, and attended 
with different ſymptoms, according to 
its different degrees, and the place where 


jt is ſeated. .* 


The moſt common ſeat of this diſeaſe is 
the pericranium. It may likewiſe be in 
the ſkin that covers the fkull, and in the 


dura mater: this laſt but ſeldom happens, 


but when it does it is very dangerous, 


There may likewiſe be a very acute pain 
in the thin membrane that covers the ſinus 


of the os frontis. 
If the head ach be flight, and affedts a 
particular part of the head, it is called 


. Cephalalgia; if the whole, cephalæa; if 
one ſide only, hemicrania; if there is a a 


faxed pain on the top of the head which 
may he covered with the end of the 
thumb, it is called clavus hyſtericus. 


The gene cauſe of the head-ach, ac - 
- cording to Hoffman, is a hindrance of 


the free circulation of the blood through 


- the veſſels of the head. 
When the blood ruſhes with impetuoſity, 


and in too great plenty into the mem- 
branes, which may happen to the ple- 
thoric, to thoſe whoſe uſual bleeding at 
the noſe is ſuppreſſed, and to young 

rſons, there js a pain in the whole 
ead, which becomes hot, ſwells, achs, 
and looks red; the veſſels ſwell, and 
there is a ſtrong pulſation in thoſe of the 
neck and temples. The noſtrils are dry 


and parched; there is a burning heat, 


and-drought in the fauces. | 
When'the veſſels of the head are ſluffed 


with a mvcous ſerum from a floppage of 


the running of the noſe, then there is a 
heavy obtuſe preſſing pain chiefly in the 
fore pait-of the head, in- which there 


ſee ms to be ſuch a weight, that the pa- 


tient can ſcarce hold it up: ſometimes 


ie ſkip js ſo lwelled that it will pit; 
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and we ought farther to obſerve, that the 


_ tention. 


HEA 


ſometimes it happens from the feroys 
ſharp, cauſtic matter of the french dil. 
eaſe, which infeſts the pericranium, and 
often cauſes..a caries in the ſkull; ſome- 
times it may proceed from matter of 2 
ſaline, cauſtic nature, driven back from 
the external parts, as in the gout, itch, 
eryſipelas of the head, gutta roſacea, the 


ſmall- pox and meaſles, before the mor- 


bid matter is expelled to the outward 
ſkin, or, which is worſe, when it is driven 
back. In theſe caſes where a ſmall quan- 
tity of cauſtic matter cauſes the pain, it 
rather proceeds from a viclent ſtriddure 
of the membranes than from their dil. 
There is likewiſe a moſt violent, fixed, 
conſtant, and almoſt intolerable head-ach, 
which brings on a debility both of body 


and mind, hinders ſleep, diſturbs dige/- 


tion, deltroys the appetize, cauſes a ver. 
tigo, dimneſs of fight, blindneſs, a noiſe 
in the ears, convulſions, and the epilep- 
iy ; and by conſent of the other nervous 
parts of the body, produces vomiting, 
colliveneſs, coldneſs of the extreme parts, 
and the countenance of a dying perſon. 
Sometimes the head-ach is ſymptomatic, 
and attends upon continual and intermit 
ting fevers, and eſpecially the quartan, i- 
regular flowing of the menſes, the hypo- 
chondriac paſſion, and the like. A hemi- 
crania generally proceeds from a fault in 
the ſtomach from crudities or indigel+ 
tion, and commonly appears when di- 
geſtion is performed. 

The curative indications are, 1. To d- 
vert the impetus of the blood and hu · 
mours from the head, and to diſcuſs them 


dy ſuitable remedies. 2. To relax the 


ſpaſtic ſtriftures of the membranes, the 
cauſe of which is a ſharp cauſtic matter, 
that the fluids may have a more free 


Circulation. 3. To correct the peccatt 


matter, and evacuate it gently through 
the moſt convenient emunctories. 4. T0 
prevent a return by ſtrengthening ihe 
whole nervous ſyſtem, by proper reme- 
dies, and eſpecially by an accurzte diet 
and regimen. : 
When the blood ruſhes to the head in 
too great quantity, bleeding is neceſſary, 
more particularly under the tongue, in 
the forehead, in the jugulars, or by leeches 


behind the ears. If the body abounds 
with too much blood, it will be belt to 


bleed in the ancle firfty, and the next day, 
or a day after, in a vein about the head, 


Put fiſt of all cleanſe the body by 3" 
T emolliept 


. 
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fon of rhudarb and manna, with cream 
of tartar. ; _ : 46 ah 

To reftrain. the orgaſm of the blood, 
it will be proper to give a diaphoretic and 


abſorbent mixture, with diaphoretic an- 
timony, purified nitre, burnt hart's horn, 


and diacodium, diluted with a ſufficient _ 


quantity of ſuitable ſimple diſtilled wa- 
ters. But if the head-ach proceeds from 
a copious vitiated ſerum ſtagnating in the 


membranes, either within or without the 


ſkull, with à dull heavy continual pain, 
which will neither yield to bleeding nor 
gentle laxatives, then more powerful re- 
medies are required to diſſolve the thick 


glutinous humours, and to carry them off | 


by ſtool, | . 
Take of pure gum ammoniac, ſagape- 


num, the beft myrrh, roſeated aloes, ex - 


tract of black hellebore, reſin of jalap 


mercurius dulcis, and prepared einnabar, 
each half a dram; of the extract of ſafe 


fron, of the powder of caſtor, and of the 
falt of amber, each fifteen grains, Make 
them into a maſs; out of every ſcruple of 
which make twelve pills; ſix of which 
may be taken at night, and the other fix 
in the morning. On the day the pills 
are taken, Jet the patient take nothing 
but thin broths. After three days they 
may be repeated again : when the vitiat- 
ed ſerum. has been ſufficiently evacuated, 
then give ſtrengthening | remedies mixt 
with diuretics ; at the ſame time the pa- 
tient ſhould uſe exerciſe to make him 
ſweat, with ſtrong frictions, and ſuch 
aliment and liquors as tend to promote 
a.diſcharge by urine. See DIURETICS. 


If this method fails of ſucceſs, apply a 


bliſter made with an ounce of the empla- 
{trum attrahens, and a dram of cantha- 
rides, adding a few grains of camphor. 
It may be of the ſize of a crown-piece, 
and applied to the nape of the neck; it 
ſhould be often renewed, and-continued 
for a long time., When the diſeaſe is 
evident to the ſight and touch, from the 
ſerum ſtagnating under the ſkin of the 
head, a bliſter may be laid all over the 
head, with great advantage, See the ar- 
ticle VESICATORY. 


When there is any intenſe pain remain - 
ug fixed in one place lying pretty deep 


iin the membranes, the herb ranunculus 


uſed as a veſicatory, has a wonderful 
efficacy : the leaves mutt be bruiſed in a 
marble mortar, and the part, if hairy, 
ſhaved; then a ſticking plaſter is to be 


hid on jt, with a hole about the bigneG 
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emollient clyſter, or by giving an infu- 


0 


EA - 
of a filver-penny, and the leaves ever 


that, juſt in the ſame manner as a cauſ- 
tis. | 
Ik it is cauſed by a ſuppreſſion of a coryza, - 


See the-article Caus rie. 


a ſmelling-bottle of volatile ſalts ſhould 
be held frequently to the noſe, or the pa- 
tient may take herb ſnuff, with the addi- 


tion of flowers of benjamin and- powder "PE 


of cloves. See CATARRH, N 
When the head · ach ariſes from a corrupt - 


ed maſs of blood and an impure ſerom, as 
in the ſcurvy, and lues venerea, a decoc- 


tion of the woods, with crude antimo- 
ny, may be ſerviceable, after evacua- 
tions with the pills recommended above. 
Faſting a day now and then with labour 
and exerciſe, may be uſeful; as alſo a 
ſudorific, See the articles Exkxcis and 


| SUDORIFIC., | 2 | 


A. hemicrania, eſpecially a ng one, 
is y owing toa foulneſs in the 


ſtomach, and prime | vie, for which 


gentle emetics will be beneficial; as alſo 
purgatives, to drive the humours from, 
the head; afterwards ſtomachies. If it 
proceeds from profuſe evacuations of the 


menſes or hazmorrhboids, thoſe fluxes muſt 
be reduced within bounds. See the ar- 


ticle FLUX, Sc. LEE 


If the head-ach is ſo intolerable as to en- 


danger the patient's life, or is attended 


with continual watching, fainting fits, a 
fever, an inflammation, or a delirium, 


recourſe muſt be immediately had to 
opiates, with native cinnabar, aſter a 


 clyſter has been firſt giveth, When there 


HEAD-MOULD-$SHOT, A 


is an intolerable pain in the ſinuſes of the 
noſe, or the boney ſinuſes of the head, 
produced by an extravaſation of ſome 
fluid, the only cure is ſcarification of the 
noſtrils, or cauſing the noſe to bleed with 
a ſtraw ſuddenly thruſt therein. See the 
article EXTRAVASATION. R 


If there is an extravaſation under the 


pericranium, and the humour is ſo ſharp 


as to begin to render the bone carious, 
then recourſe muſt be had to inciſion, ag 


in a whitlow. See WHITLOW, 


If the head-zch ariſes fram a fadden 


orgalm in the blood, proceeding from 
heat, exerciſe, or labour, evacuations of 
any kind are not proper, but rather cool- 
ing draughts with nitre. 2 
diſorder affectin 
new · born infants, in which the edges © 


— 


the bones of the cranium at the ſutures, 
eſpecially the coronal one, lie over one 


another, ſo that the fibres of the me- 


ninges are ſtretched, and torn aftnder, 
and the brain itſelf compreſſed; whence 


- CW 


* 


\ 


- eenvulfions frequently happen that carry 


- *Hte to the horſe-ſhoe-head. 


them off. | | 

The head-mould-ſhot is a diſorder oppo- 
See the ar- 

ticle HORSE-SHOE-HEAD, * 


Ulcers and eruptions of the HEAD. There 


are ſeveral ulcers or eruptions, which the 


hairy part of the head is ſubject to, and 


which the writers in medicine have di- 
ſtioguiſned by the ſeveral names of tineæ, 
favi, and achores, for the treatment and 


account of which, ſee the articles Achok 


For the wounds of the Heap. 


and TINEA, 
When the achor extends. itſelf to the 


/ 
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face, it is known by the name of cruſta | 


lactea. See CKusTA LACTEA. 


See the ar- 
ticles Wound, FissukE, CONTRA- 
FissURE, FRACTURE, - TREPAN, Sc. 
Mr. le Dran, in his obſervations on the 
wounds of the head, ſhews how much 
more dangerous the caſe is, when the 
cranium does not break by violent blows, 
Sc. than when it is fractured, becauſe 
of the greater commotions of the brain, 


Sc. and therefore concludes it neceſſary - 


to perform the operation of the trepan 
oftener than is commonly praiſed, 


Head is alſo uſed for the top or extremity 
of any thing; thus we ſay the head of 


a tree, the head of a bone, the head of 
a muſcle, the head of a nail, &c. 


HEAD, in architecture, an ornament of 
carved work, or ſculpture, frequently 


ſerving as the key of an arch, or plat- 


Pp. 


band, on other occaſions, 


_ Theſe ſort of heads uſually repreſent 
.. ſome of the heathen divinities, virtues, 
ſeaſons, ages, Sc. with their attributes, 
as a thunderbolt for Jupiter, a diadem 
for Juno, a trident for Neptune, a crown 
of ears of corn for Ceres, a helmet for 


Mars, a caduceug for Mercury, &c. 
The heads of beaſts are alſo uſed in 


places ſuitable, as an horſe's head for an 
ce mquery; a deer's or boar's head, for a park 
or foreſt; a dog's head for a kennel ; a 


bullock's or ſhzep's, fora ſhambles or mar- 
ket houſe. In the metopes, friezes and 
other parts of certain antique doric 
temples, we ſee repreſentations of bul- 


locke, or rams- heads, as a ſymbol of the 


Hab, in heraldry, 


facrifices offered there, 
The heads of men, 
beaſts, or birds, are very frequent in 


. armoury, and borne either full-faced, 


looking forward, or fide-faced in pro- 


file, when only one half of the face ap- 


pears, which diſſerences ought to be men- 


tioned in blazoning, to avoid miſtakes ; 


— 


n 
as 2 head, or heads fronting; or x 

or heads ſide-faced, or in . — 
Vert, a chevron gules, between . 
turks-· heads Sane fide-faced proper, is 
borne by the name of Smith. And again, 
Or, acroſs gules, between four blackmoorz 
heads, couped at the ſhoulders proper, is 
2 by the * * As the head 
is the princi art of the body, ſo it i 
of . the nobleft bearing. 8 

Among medaliſts, the different heads on 
antient coins, are diſtinguiſhed by the 
different dreſſes thereof. See Mevar. 
In the imperial medals, where the head 
is quite bare, it is uſually a fign the per. 
ſon was not an emperor, but one of the 
children of an emperor, the preſumptive 
heir. of the empire. The heads which 

are covered, are either covered with a 
diadem, or a crown, or a ſimple caſk, or 
a veil, with ſome other foreign covering; 
whereof the diadem is the moſt antient, 
The heads of deities are diſtinguiſhed by 
ſome ſpecial ſymbol thereof. 

Heap, among huntſmen, is uſed for the 

horns of a deer, as a hart, buck, Gr. 

See ANTLER, ,CROCHES, c. 

HEaD, in the manege. Head of a horſe 
imports the action of his neck, and the 

effect of the bridle, and the wriſt: this 

| horſe plants his head well, and obeys the 
hand ; ſuch a horſe refuſes to place his 
head; he ſhoots out his noſe, and never 
reſts right on the hand, &c. For the pro- 
perties of the head of a horſe. See Host. 

HEAD in and likewiſe the hips. You mult 
paſſage your horſe-head and croupe in, 
i. e. work him fide-ways upon two pa 
rallel lines, at ſtep or trot, fo that when 
the horſe makes a volt, his ſhoulders 
mark a'piſte, or trade at the ſame time, 

that his haunches give the tract of ano- 
ther, and the horſe plying or bending his 
neck, turns his head a little within the 
volt, and ſo looks upon the ground he is 
to go over. 

HEaD, in the military art. Head ofa work 
is the front of it next the enemy, and 
fartheſt from the place, as the front of 
hornwork is the diſtance between tht 
flanked angles of the demibaſtions; tbe 
head of a double tenaille is the ſalliant 

angle in the middle; and the two other 

* ſides which form the re-entering angles. 
See the article FRONT, Ec. 

HEAD, in painting, ſculpture, &c. à fe. 
preſentation of that” part of the human 
body, whether in colours, draught, ct 
creux : if taken from the life, or f'p- 


poſed to bear a juſt reſemblance to the 
nh” | periony 


— 


* 


HEL 
perſon,” it is more properly called por: 
trait. See the article PORTRAIT, 
HzaD-BOROW,. the perſon who is chief of 
the frank-pledge in boroughs, or who 


n pledge. See FRANK-PLEDGE, 
Haag. 880, at this time, are a kind 
of conſtables. See CONSTABLE. 


HEzaD-FARCIN. See the article FARCIN, 


vify the ppper part of land left for the 
turning of the plough. ; | 
HEaD-LINES, in a ſhip, thoſe ropes of all 
fails which. are next to the yards, and 
which the ſails are made faſt to the 
yard. See SAIL and YARD. - 
UzaD-PENCE, a certain ſum antiently col- 


of the inhabitants of that county, with - 
cout any account to be given thereof to 


by Hen. VI. : | 3 

HEaD-SEA, is when a t wave or billow 
of the ſea comes right a-head of the ſhip, 
as ſhe is in her courſe. 


the HeaD-$AILS, in a ſhip, thoſe which be- 
. long to the fore · maſt, and boltſprit : for 

it is by theſe that the head of the ſhip is 
- governed, and made to fall off and keep 


out of the wind; and theſe in quarter- 
his winds are the chief drawing fails. 


th HeaD-SILVER, a fine paid to the lords of 
hi the leet. | | 
55 HeaD-STALL, in the manege. See the 
mY article CAVEZON, | | 
* Head-STALL, among muſicians. See the 
wk article PHORBZAZA, f 
E HEAD-TIN, in metallurgy, A preparation 
pr of tin-ore towards the fitting it for work- 
hen ing into metal. When the ore has been 
ders pounded and twice waſhed, - that part of 
= it which lies uppermoſt, or makes the 
. ſurface of the maſs in the tub, is called 
ö * head-tin: this is ſeparated from the reſt, 
Ay and after a little more waſhing becomes 
Ie 18 fit for the blowing - houſe. 

, HEAD of a ſhip, or other veſſel, is the prow, 
vor 4 or that part which goes foremoſt. 
= Moor's HEAd is underſtood of a horſe with 
0 1 a black head and feet; the body being 
* uſually of a roan colour. Among en- 
* gieers a moor's head is uſed for a kind 
her of bomb or granado ſhot out of a can- 
” non, Among chemiſts it is a cover, or 
gies capital, of an. alembic ; baving a long 

neck to convey the vapours raiſed by the 
| re into a +veſſel, which ſerves as a re- 
mm frigeratory. See ALEMBIC. * | 
N or ens HEAD, in aſtronomy, &c. is the 


9 


er{00, 


115791 
antiently had the government within his 


HEAD-LAND, in huſbandry, is taken to ſig- 


leted by the ſheriff of Northumberland, 


the king, which exaction was aboliſhed | 


* 38 
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aſcending node of the moon, or other : 


planet, See the article Noobs. 
HEaDs, a term uſed by builders for that 


kind of tyle which they uſe to lay at the 
| eaves of a houſe ; being the full breadth _ 


of a common tyle, and but half a tyle in 
length. See the article TYLE. 11 


HE AbFoRD, à town of Galway, in 
Ireland, twelves miles north of the city 


of Galway. 


HEALING, is uſed, by furgeons, for the 


curing of wounds, ulcers, and other ſores. 
See the articles WOUND, ULcer, Tu- 
MOUR, Sc. Ie” 
HEALING, in architecture, the covering 2 
roof with lead, tyles, flate, or the like. 
HEALTH, is a right diſpoſition of the 


body, and of all its parts; conſiſting in - 


a due temperature, a right conformation, 


juſt connection, and ready and free ex- 


erciſe of the ſeveral vital functions. 
Health admits of latitude, as not being 


the fame in all ſubjects, who may yet be 


ſaid to enjoy health. + | 


That part of medici 


ygieine. See the article HyOIE IEE. 
he Greeks and Romans deified health, 
repreſentin 


woman, whom they ſuppoſed” to be the 


daughter of Æſculapius. We find the 


name of the goddeſs Salus, or health, on 
many medals of the roman emperors, 


with different inſcriptiong, as sALus 


,PUBLICA, SALUS REIPUBLICE, SALU8S 
AUGUSTI, &c. Hh 


HE AM, in beaſts, is the ſame with the 


ſecundines, or after-bjrth in women. 
The medicines proper to. expel it, are 
thyme, winter-ſavoury, and penny-royal, 
boiled in white wine and given inwardly z 
as alſo common hore-hound ſtewed in 
white wine. Dittany, put up in form of 
a peſſary, drives out a dead foal, and 
brings away the ſecundines. Angelica 


produces the ſame effect; ſo does parſley- 
feed, alexanders, hops, fennel, favin, and 


bay-berries. 


HEAN, a town of Tonquin, uu the ee 


India, ſjtuated on the river Domea, eighty 
miles north of the bay of Tonquin :' eaft 
long 107?, north lat. 22. | 


HEARING, auditus, the ſenſe whereby we 


moe ſounds. See SOUND. 


brane, See the article EAR; 

This membrane, in tbe various degrees 

of tenſion and relaxation, adapts itſelf 
+» 2 : ' k 14 to 


ne, which ſhew¾s the a 
means of preſerving health, is termed 


it under the figure of a2 


he organ of hearing is the ear, and 
particularly the auditory nerve and mem» * 
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to. the ſeveral natures. and ſtates of ſo- 


PR 


norous bodies 3 becoming tenſe for the 


reception of acute ſounds, and relax 
for the admiſſion of grave ſounds. In 


mort, it is rendered tenſe and relaxed in 
u n+ thouſand different degrees, according 
to the various degrees of acuteneſs 


ity in ſounds, , Mb t 1 
ound, then, is in effect nothing but a 


certain modulation of the air, which ſti 
being collected by the external ear, paſſes 


1 — 


thro the meatus auditorius, and beats 


- 


ch moves the bones in the ty mpanum: 


8 rn the membrane of the tympanum, 
| whi 
theſe move the internal air, Which finally 


commonicates the motion to the auditory 


nerye, in the labyrinth and cochlea ; and 
according as the vibrations are quick or 


w, the ſound is either acute or grave. 


Fc * Fin curious ſtructure of the labyrinth 
and cochlea, ſerves to make the weakeſt 


ſounds. audible; for the whole organ of 


| hearing being included in a ſmall, ſpace, 
the impreſſion would have been made 


only on a very ſmall part of it, had the 


| _  audyory nerve run in a ſtraight line; and 
'* "the, firength of the impreſſion bez 


b 8 
ceteris paribus, always as the nu r 
X ts upon which the impreſſion is 


| not have been heard at all. If, like 


the retina, the auditory nerve had been 


into a large web, that had ca- 
ide cavity, even in 


mie ea the impreſſion of fourids had 


mug weaker than they are now: 
For: this large cavity would have given 
oom for the ſounds to dilate, and all 
ſounds grow weaker in proportion as they 
dilate : but in the preſent ſtruQure of the 
labyrinth and cochlea, both theſe in- 


conveniencies are prevented; the canals. 
of which, by their. winding, contain 


large portions of the auditory nerve; 
upon every point of which, the ſmalleſt 


. ſound being once impreſt, becomes au- 
dible; the ſounds are hindered from di- 


lating, by their narrowne(s ; and the im - 


| ns that are made upon the nerygs, 
by the firſt dilatation, — the ſtrong- 


eit. In like manner, the ſtrength of 
the impreſſion is increaſed in the narrow 
canals, by city .of 1 
fides of the - bony-canal z which receiv- 
ing the firſt and ſtrongeſt impulles of the 
air, .reverberate them the more ſtrongly 


upon the auditory nerve. 


It delexves obſervation that though the 
air be the uſual matter of ſounds; ſo 
mat if a bell be hung in vacuo, it will 
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even through;earth, 


or Fc 


.thoſe ſounds which are now. low, 


means of the elaſticity of the 


hs 


HEA 


not be heard at all; yet moſt other bodies, 


properly diſpoſed, will do its 


. office, | 
ſome more faimiy than others. Thus, 


found may be hend through water, or 
T * .of which there are 
various inſtances, 


dhe, ſight is affiſted by ſpefacles 
other lala, a cbe bearing is — 
and rendęred quick, by means of acou- 
8 wp{ruments,z which: are of various 
figures, hut for the moſt part bear ſome 
reſemblance to a, trumpet, diverging and 
'' growing wider towards the external 
mouth, marked B B, (plate CxXxVI. 
fig. 3. n .) the ſlender part A being 
introduced into the ear. But beſides 
this common kind, thoſe repreſented 
ibid. nꝰ a and 3, are highly commended; 
but eſpecially the chird one, which by 
reaſon of its ſmallneſs, and form, being 
Wreathed up like a ſpiral ſhell, may de ſo 

concealed under one's hair or wig, 28 
.. ſcarce to be obſervable; whil( the ſlender 
part A is introduced into the ear, and 

the cords BB tied round it, : 

: However, it ic to be obſerved, that the 
 fimple kind almoſt in the ſhape of a horn, 

(ibid. no x.) and made either of braſi 

Glver, &c. is the baſt inſtrument hitherto 
. Inyented: for aſſiſting the hearing. 
Dulneſs of HAAS. See the article 

D8AaFN858 and EAR. 

Some recommend the following medi- 
eine for dulneſ(s of hearing: Take eſſence 
of amber, a dram ; caftor and oil of 
chamæmile, of each half a ſcruple; and 
oil of amber, one drop: mix them all 
together, and or four times a day 


put a piece of . wetted in the mix- 


ture, into the ear. 

The drinking of mineral waters eren 
ſpring in a regular manner, is alſo r- 
* commended as a. preſervative ſrom this 
diſorder, „ 

HEARSE, among ſportſmen, a bind of 
the ſecond year of her age. See HIND. 
HEART, cor, in anatomy, a muſcular 
body, included in the pericardium, and 
— gg. in the middle of the tr:ll, 
between the lobes of the lungs z being 

the primary organ of the circulation of * 

the blood, and conſequently of lite. 

Its figure is fiearly conic, the larger end 
being called its baſe, and the ſmaller end 

its apex. Its lower part is plane, and 
the upper. pack convex. Its ſituation 48 
nearly tranſperſe, or borizontal; ſo that 

its baſe is in * 4 top its aper, 


with the greateſt p of its bulk, is in 
the left 2 


- 1 
* 


of the thorax ; and cenſe- 
| quent , 
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quently, it is thete that the pulſation is 
elt. * a. 4 : {Pt ; 

Tha plane ſurface, of the heart lies on 
the diaphragm; the convex: one is turned 
upwards. , The heart is confiected, iſt, 
by the intervention of the pericardium 
with the mediaſtinum, and with a large 
part of the middle of the diaphragm: 
this is contrived by nature, to prevent its 


* 
* * 


» ” 
* 


being diſplaced, inverted, or turned too 


rudely about, in conſequence of the va- 
rious motions of the body. 2. Its baſe 
is connected to its common veſſels ; but 
its apex is free, and is received into a 


kind of cavity in the left Jobe of the 


lungs. GE as Bs eee 
The length of the human heart is about 
ſx fingers breadth : its breadth at the 


baſe, is about five fingers; and its cir- 


cumference about thirteen. It is, both 
exterpally and internally, ſurrounded 
with a ſmooth membrane. There is a 
quantity of fat about it, Which covers 
its baſe add its apex; and ſerves for lu- 
bricating it, and for facilitating its mo- 
tions. Its blood-vefſels are of two kinds, 
common and proper; its common or | 

tuliar veſſels N the coronary arteries: 
and veins, ae e 

The common veſſels of the heart are two 


veins, called the vena cava, and the vena 


pulmonalis; and two arteries, the pul- 
monary one, and sorta, The nerves of 
the heart are mall, and ariſe from the 
par vagum and intercoſtals. The avricles 
are two. Set VEIN, ARTERY, Se. 

There are alſo tW]7nᷓ e vities in the heart, 
called its ventricles : of theſe the right 
is thinner and Weäker in its circum- 
ference, but ufüslly much more capa- 
cious than the delt : it receives the 


blood from, the vena cava, and the right 


auricle, and delivers it into the pulmonary 
artery, to be carried-to the lungs. The 
left ventricle is much ſtronger and thicker 
In its ſides; but it ĩs narrower and ſmall. 
er than the right: it receives the blood 
from the pulmonary vein, and the leſt 
auricle, and extrudes it very forcibly 


* 


- 7 IV N - © . 
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and from tlie concourſe of the tendinoud 


fibres of theſe in the heart," there are 
formed peculiar membranes fiwated at 
the orifices of the auricles of the heart: 


and there are alſo other coluthns-of this 


kind, which run tranſyerſely from one 
ſide of the ventricles" to the other: theſe 
ſerve partly to aſſiſt the contraction of the 
heart ih its ſyſtole, and partly to prevent 


the articles SVS Tot and Dia'sTOLE. 


N 


its too great dilatation In its diaſtole! See 


The falvulz of the heart are of three 


kindes. f. The tricuſpidales: theſe dre 


thtee in number, and afe ſituated at hẽe 
© ingreſs of the vena cava in the Fight 
. © ventricle. 


. The mitrales': * theſe zre 


toro, and are ſituated in the left veptriele 


at the 1 


- blood from the heart into the vein&againg 
© While they are conftrifted, 3, The ſe- 
milunar ones: thefe are three; anch are 
fituated at the origin of the aorta and 
pulmonary artery, ànd ſerve to prevent 
the reflux of the blood from them into 
the heart: theſe, for the ſake of ſtrength, 


* 


ate furniſhed with a number of fleſhy 


ffbres and ſpheroide corpbſcles. | 
The orifices" af the veins of Thebeſius 


and Verheyen, in the hollovrs of the heart, 
are for carrying back the blood from the 
ſubſtance of the heart to its cavities. 


The fibres of the heart are of a muſcu- 
lar ſubſtance, and of a moſt amazing fa- 


bric. They are of two kinde, 1. Straight 
ones, in the left ventricle; and, 2. Spiral 

ones, common to both ventricles, and of 
two orders. The exterior ones run to 


the left, from the baſe of the heart: tbe 
interior ones run to the rigbt, ed | 
a RR i 


ſect the others; and when” they 
they cloſely conſtringe the cavities of the 
heart, and drive out the blood from them: 


ngreſs of the pulmopary vein: 
©" theſe ſerve to hindtr the ingreſs of the 


* 


According” to this fabric, the heart may 


he reſolved into two muſcles,” esch of 


wich conſtitutes one of its ventricles. | 


The uſe of the heart, is for the eireu- 


lation of the blood. It receives the we 1 2 0 


from the veins, . running from all parts 


2 ' 
4 
} 
1 
. 


into the aorta, The right ventricle isin the body; and' propels it again, by its | 
the anterior part of the thorax ; the left own motion, to all thoſe parts through fü 
in the hinder parr: ſo that they might the arteries, | On this depend Hife itſelf, | 
be called the anterior and poſterior ven- the preſervation of the frame, and the mo- 

tricles, much more roperly than the tions and actions of all its parts. See the 

icht and left. Ses CIRCULATION. | article CigcuLaTion of the Blood, | * 

There are in the ſides of bath ibe ven- This motion of the heart is wottderfol : - 

tricles of the heart, and of both its au- 
ticles, ſeveral columnz./carnez, or la- 
certuli, with furtows between them, ſeem- 
* 4 * {mail and diſtindt muſcles ; 


* 


— 
— 


_ 
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times every day. Here is, indeed, ſome- 
thing like what the mechaniſts want, un- 
der the name of a perpetual motion; and 


the ſtupendous wiſdom of the Creator is, 
in nothing, expreſſed more gloriouſly. 


But that the rcader may, have as d:{tint 


an idea as poſſible of thispiimary organ of 
life, we ſhall lay before him ſeveral] views 
of it. That exhibited-in plote CXXVII. 
n' 1, repreſents the human heart ſeen in 
its convex part, and in its natural litua- 
tion; where B marks the branches of 
the coronary vein; C, the coronary ar- 
tery; D, the right auricle; E, branches 
of veins going from the right auricle; 
S8, the trunk of the aorta; H, the trunk 
. of the pulmonary artery; I, the aſcend - 
- Ing trunk of the vena cava; K, the de- 
ſcending trunk of the vena cava; L, L, 
Cc. branches of the aorta, riſing up- 
wards; M, one of the branches of the 
pulmonary artery; N, N, Sc. branches 
of the pulmonary vein. Ne 2. ibid. te- 
preſents the heart opened, to ſhew the 
ſtructure and form of its ventricles ; 
where A expreſſes the muſcular ſeptum, 
or partition, which divides the ventricles ; 


B, the right ventricle opening into the 


right auricle, and into the trunk of the 
pulmonary artery; C, the left ventricle, 
opening into the. left auricle, and into the 
great trunk of the aorta. 
4, ibid. repreſent the heart in different 
poſitions; where A marks the aſcending 
trunk of the vena cava; B the trunk of 
the aorta, C branches of the pulmonary 


vein, D the deſcending trunk of the vena 


cava, and E part of the tight auricle, 


ment of the internal fibres and venous 
duQas, g 


Force of the HEART. Several ingenious per- 
ſons have, from time to time, attempted 


to make eſtimates of che force of the blood .. | 
fallow does, Sc. by fixing tubes, in on 
fices opened in their veins and arteries; 
by obſervin 
which the bf 


in the heart and arteries; who have as 
widely differed from each other, as they 


have from the t:uth, for want of a ſuffi- 


cCient number of data to argue from. This 


fet the truly ingenious Dr. Hales upon 


making proper experiments, in order to 
_ aſcertain the force cf the blood in the 
veins and arteries of teveral animals. 


If, according to De. Keil's eſtimate; the 


left ventricle of a wan's heart throw out 
in each !yitoie an ounce, or 1. 638 cubic 


which is formed in pa 


Ne 3 anden? 


g * 
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inch of blood, and the area of the ori 
of the aorta be = 0.4187 1 then Fwy 


ing the 3 this, the quotient 3. 
or t 


is the length he 1 of blood, 
1 


' ng throꝰ the aort 
in each ſyſtole of the. ventricle; and in 


the ſeventy-five pulſes of a minute, 3 
cylinder of 2942.5 inches in length will 


paſs : this is at the rate of 1462 feet i 
an hour. But the ſyſtole of the heart ny 


ing performed in one third of this time, 


the velocity of the blood in that inſtant 
will be farice as much, wiz. at the rate 
of 4.386 feet in an hour, or 73 feet in a 


minute. And if the ventricle throws out 
one ounce in a pulſe; then in the ſeventy. 


. ive pulſes of a minute, the quantity of 


blood will be equal to 4:4 Ib. r1 02. and 
in 1 minutes a quantity equal to 
a middle- ſized man, wiz. 158 lb. will pals 


through the heart. But if, with Dr, 
Harvey, and Dr. Lower, we ſuppoſe two 
ounces of blcod, that is, 3.276 cubic 


inches, to be thrown out at each (yltole of 
the. ventricle, then the velocity of the 
blood in entering the orifice of the aorta, 


will be double the former, iz. at the 
rate of 146 feet in a minute, and a quan- 
. tity of blood equal to the weight of a 
man's body will paſs in half the time, 


big. 17 minutes. 
If we ſuppoſe, what is probable, that 


the blood would riſe 7 + feet highina 
tube fixed to the carotide artery of a man, 


and that the inward area of the left ven- 


tricle of his heart, is equal to fifteen 
ſquare inches; theſe multiplied into 7+; 
feet give 14350 cubic inches of | blood, 
cut away to ſhew the different arrange- . 


which preſſes on that ventricle, when 


. firſt it begins ta contract, a weight equal 


to 51.5 pounds. 


* 


Wat the doctor thus calculates, from 
f 5 with regard to mankind, he 
4 


ually experimented upon horſes, dogs, 


the, ſeveral heights, 10 
WI od roſe in theſe tubes, 3 
they lay, on the ground; and by meaſvr- 
ing the capacities of the. ventricles of tne 


\ heart, and orifices. of the arteries, A" 
that the reader may the more readily 
compare the ſaid eſtimates together, be 


has given a table of them, ranged in ths 


. . following order. 
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orta, 20/9 8 Pounds. {How much in a minute 
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blood would be-expelied from the heart, „ ventiicle =30 x . But it is 
A e rebitance Ang VEN, Sod af of oor. ui ee 
; ndababe-blood. govig>beſata3 Y e , „„ . 
rariableo velocity with high the blood 175 F Whenee by Newton's inverſe 
iſſoisg from the heart would flow throngh method of fluxions, the power of the 
—— — the reſiſtance ; | F. $6: > UDO 


Keb vatiable. lepgth.of the, gotta, de- ;; -yentricle will be found LL +1, 
| Eribed by the blood guſhing from the | E 8 8; 
| . 9 | Now, 
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Now, ſince gf, it will be =. 


Hence the power of the ventricle = - 
| 0 


95 5 57 J. In the ſame manner the 


power of the right ventricle will be found 
"x "+ Lau. Here the ſame things 
25 | 

are ſignified by the greek letters in the 
right ventricle, as by the italic letters in 


the left. Hence the whole power of the 


heart= Tx £4Z+L+ L+ 14 Qu 


F*Y* x bs 7 
1 


If we ſuppoſe p = $ ounces avoirdupois 
= 13-128 cubic inches; e=4= 6.564; . 


8 =10 ſquare inches; 2 2 103122 


inches; zii 92 ounces avoirdupois 
= 3-282 cubic inches; 5=0.4185 ſquare 
inches; = 0.583; ft =o, . The 
power of the ventricles will be equal to 
the motion of the underwritten weights, 


that is,, 15 oz, 
Of the left ventricle 8-2 
Of the right ventricle 6 3 
Of the whole heart Wy OR © 


a 
Of which weights the velocity will be 


ſuch, as that a line of an inch long 


might be deſcribed by the ſame in aſecond, 


Weight, -&c. of the HEARTS of children, 


compared with thoſe of grown perſons, 


Dr. Bryan Robinſon has made ſeveral 


uſeful obſe: vations on this ſubject, which 
ate 28 follow. | 

I. The weight of the heart with reſpe& 
to the weight of the body, is greater in 
children than in grown perſons, in pro- 
portion of 3 to 2, Hence the weight of 
the heart, with reſpe&t to the weight of 
the body, leſſens continually from the 
birth, till the bodies come to their full 


growth. 


- 
* 


2. The quartity. of blood which flows 


- 


through'the heart or lungs in a given 
time, in proportion to the weight of the 
heart, or quantity of blood contained 


in the body, which quantity of blood is 


proportional to the weight of the heart, 


Is greater in children than in grown 
bodies, in the proportion. of, a0 ta 7; 
which is the proportion of theix, pulſes in 
© x minute. Hepee the quantity of blood 


rhat ſtows through the heart or:Jungs in 


911 


* 
* ; : 
; 


14 


\ 


a given time, in proportion to the whole 


. den of blood contained in the body, 


efſens continually from the birth, till 

bodies arrive at their full grawths;... 
The velocity of the blood with re- 

tec to its quantity, which quenty 18 
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"HEART, in the manege. 


HEAT, dn phyſiology; one of the ſecon- 
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as" the weight of the heart, is muck 
greater in children, than in grown ye. 


ſons, in the proportiog of 80 to 5. H 
tho' the blood of children 2 * 
than the blood of grown people; yet for 


its quantity, it moves much quicker, 


and paſſes much oftner thro' the lungs. 
On which account the blood of children 
notwithſtanding the ſlowneſs of its mo. 
tion, may by paſſing oftner through the 
lungs, and thereby receiving more of the 
acid of the air, in proportion to its 
quantity, be more fluid, and of a bright- 
er colour, than the blood of grown 
perſons, X 
4. The quantity of blood that flows 
through the heart or lungs in a given 
time, in proportion to the weight of the 
body, is greater in children than in 
grown bodies, in the proportion of 
39 to.7. Hence, though the velocity 
of the blood is leſs in children than 
in grown bodies, yet its motion with 
reſpe& to the weight of the body is 
greater, | | 
5. The velocity of the blood with re 
ſpect to the length of body, is greater in 
children than in grown. bodies, in the 
proportion of 20 to 7, which is the pro- 
portion of their pulſes in a minute. Hence 
the velocity of the blood and number of 
ulſes in a minute, with reſpect to the 
| leg of the body, leſſen continually in 
growing perſons, till they arrive at their 
ull growth, - . 
HEART-BURN, cardidlgia, in medicine, 
See the articles CaKDIALCGIA and SODA, 
A. horſe that 
works in the manege with conſtraint and 
irreſolution, and cannot be brought to 
- conſent to it, is ſaid to be a horſe of two 
hearts, On: : 
HEART-SHELL, a name given to two dif- 
** ferent ſpecies of the cardia, Thus 1: 
The elegant, compreſſed,” and marg'- 
* nated heart-ſhell, or heart-cockle, is au 
extremely tender and delicate ſpecies, 
about an inch and a quarter in length, 
"and an inch in diameter. 2. The ſharp- 
backed cardia, with elegant variegations, 
commonly called the Venus heart-ſhcl, 
much of the ſame ſtructure, delicacy, 
Hand variety of colouring with the former. 
See the article CAR DIA. 5 


W daty qualities of bodies, produced by-fire, 
bead opp8ſtd to cold. See Cold. 

Under alis article fire, we conligered the 
ſun as the prineipsl ſource of heat op 
che rarth's Lorfacr, and the counts | 
963 Wi, Cys tools 51 17 Ni 
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CXXVIII. n*: 1. repreſents the ele 
renn 9 9 22 

machine with all its parts together, as it 


and the atmoſphere continue in a fluid circumference of which is divided into Dy 
flate, See VEGETATION. degrees: this plate ſtands upon four pil- 
Heat in us is properly a ſenſation, excited Jars EE E E, which join it to the lower 
by the action of fire; or it is the effect of * braſs plate; and between the two plates, 
fire on our organs of feeling. SeeFIRE. there is a perpendicular ſteel arbor or 
a Hence it follows, that what we call heat aàxis F, which has on its lower patt a 
is a particular idea or modification of our pinion of ſix leaves or teeth, and on ite 
own mind, and not any thing exiſting upper end a wheel of ſixty teeth, marked 
in that form in the body that occaſions G: there is alſo another axis I H, ſup-- 
it, Heat, ſays Mr, Locke, is no more ported by a cock H, which comes down 
in the fire that burns the finger, than pain from the upper plate; ſerving to turn the 
is in the needle that pricks it. In effect, index I K, And having at its lower end - 
heat in the body that gives it, 1s only mo- a pinion of fix leaves to take the teeth of 
tion; and in the mind, only a particular the wheel Gi by one turn of which wheel 
* the index is carried round all the divi- 
ſions: Lis a rack, or ſtraight piece of 
| metal with teeth, which take the leaves 
parts of the body, made by means of the of the pinion F, while it ſlides along un- 
der two ſmall cocks PP; being preſſed 
towards the pinion F by means of two 
| ſcrews; M, M; or drawn from it as there 
is occaſion: there are twenty-five teeth 
in each inch of this piece; and as it 
moves foreward and backward; the pi» 
nion F is carried round, and confequent- 
ly the wheel G, which carries round the 
pinion H, together with the index 1 K. 
| Ir, Jer | Ee us ſuppole the rack to have run the 
the effe& produced on us by a hot body, length * inch, then F and G will 


dently promoted ; and hence the ocean circular plate 22% inches diameter, the 


Heat in the hot body, according to 
0 


that idea, and in the hot body nothing 
| | If ch motion expel the 


. 4 nt i have turned round 4x times; and con. 
ho PRA object appesribg to be ſegqvently, the pinion H will bare gone 
hot, unlels its beat * of our round 10 45 =417 times, becauſe H 
body. Whence the fame thing to. dit- | | | 


| 6 that the index IK will have moved _ 
pear both hot round 413 times, or 12 500 degrees; 

old. IE ne N therefore, when the index goes but from 
by the expanſion of the air, or ſpirit in one degree to another, the aL. moves 
e ERMOMETER. but the 12$00th part of an inch; and 
Vnderthe agticle Flag, we conſidered, + as the sd of. the index over half a 
degree is very ſenſible, we- may perceive 
2 EDEN n the ra } Tr pal 
ding bodies, mie found no expand en dez. e s Part cf 
metals conſiderably, as appears froman NP 3, ibid, repreſents a ſquare; bar of 
ofen Oppanicuendrores the cures metal, gpon. which the experiment is 
of which ex riment are digeſted if a * made, 5 15 1 long, an #3, of aa 
equal Parts to the inch thick. Its end © has a.fmall tail, 


thing to d turns round ten times for G once: ſo 
10 times, to n 


dan part of an sten, we have gipen een Ay, communicate no ker tothe 
;vyder the article EN AN Ill Non plate A, into which it is received at 
{Ihe ER Perl irg BC. JJ add fixed by a Krew C. 
a. machiog fer meaturing the, ſeak sſtera- nde e ee enen, 


don of dimenſions in metals by best, tbe d 2K fb F 2 that wakes it 
deſcription of Which is this: plate e The 
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come longer without puſhing forward 
the rack L, and thereby moving round 
the index ILK, by means of the wheel 
and pinions F, G, H; fo likewiſe when 


tary Way. | 
Now in order to aþply the heat of burn- 


ing ſpirits, there is a box, R, made of 


bras ( ve 4.) 3 inches long, 17; 


Inch wide, and i inch deep; which is 


18 


repreſented in nꝰ g. with the under - ſide 
vppermoſt, the uſe of which is, to prevent 
the ſpirits from taking fire. It has a long 


The bar being thus fixed, cannot be- 


it grows ſhorter, they muſt move the con- 


cauſe an equal aſcent in the thermometsr 
then a quantity of mercury will heat s 


water can. 


HEA 


times as much water as the ſame quay. 
tity of water will do; or it will make 
the ſame quantity of cold water 14 times 
hotter than the ſame quantity of hot 

pe” | All which is eaſy to he 
ſhewn by experiment, and abundantly 
proves, that heat and fire are whol! 


, owing to the velocity of the parts of the 


covered at top with a piece of ſtone, 8, 


heated or ardent botly : on which theory 
the various phænomena of heat, cold, 
fire, burning, Cc. are rationally account. 


. ed for. For firſt we are to conſider, that 
cold and heat are only comparative terms, 


or hat the ſame thing may either be too 
| hot, or too cold, according to the re. 
lative idea or ſtandard-degree. Thus 


hole cut thro* the middle, into which is 
„let a braſs plate T, (ibid. n“ 1.) with 
. five ſmall equidiſtant holes, to tranſmit ſo 
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many wicks of fine cotton; which be- 
ing lighted, one or more at a time, 
cauſe the bar to expand, and the degree 


_ whereof is ſhewn by the index. 1 . 


No 6. repreſents the lower frame with 
Dr. Deſaguliers's alterations, where B N 


is the round rod of metal to be tried with 
the ſteul- plate made fait at N by the pin 


Q. This plate, the natural ſituation of 


© which is NJ, is here kept ſtraight in the 
poſition NL, by means of the ſpring 


SL; and is directed by the grooves of the 
pullies PP, ſo that irs upper-fide preſſes 


xis of H; and giz, the watch · chain, 


ice or ſnow, is ſaid to be cold with re. 


ſpect to the finger, but ice or ſnow is 


warm if compared to a freezing mixture, 


fo that if (as we commonly do) we make 


the hand or any part of the body the 
ſtandard of heat and cold, or the term 
of compariſon, then it, is evident, 1, If 
the parts of any body applied to the 


band have the ſame velocity as the parts 
of the hand, ſuch a body we naturally 


on the roller H. The dotted circles 
ain gg, repreſent the wheel above on the 


carrying round the laſt roller i, an index 


ui , as in 9 1. 
It has been juſtly obſerved by ſome of 
our modern philoſophers, that actual or 
abſolute heat, is to ſenſible or relative 
heat, the ſame as motion is to velocity: 
for abſolute heat is nothing hut the whole 
motion of all the parts of the ignited body; 
and ſenſible, or relative heat, reſpetts 
only the comparative velocity of the 
arts, Thus, equal bulks of mercury 


heat of the fire may be uniformly com- 


municated to both, will acquire in equal 


times equal degrees of abſolute heat: but 


and water ſet in a ſand- heat, where the © 


pronounce is neither hot nor cold. 2. If 
the particles of the body have a greater 
velocity than thoſe of the hand, we pro- 
nounce it warm, if the exceſs be ſmall; 
but hot, if it be great. 3. If the velocity 
of the parts of the body applied be els 
than that in the hand, the ſenſation then 


v 
= the relative beat cf the water, or that ſome degree, ſince we have yet been able a 
3 _ which is ſenſible to the finger, will be do diſcover no ultimate degree or limit p 6 
4 near 14 times as great as that of the cold ; and if any ſuch thing were to 14 * 
on mercury, becauſe the water, having 14 8 in nature, it is Hkely that it * , ſ 
1 times 2 Jeſs quantity of matter, will ad- be as impoſſible to bear or endure l 
In mit of velocity ſo much in proportion. teſt, as any extreme degree of heat ; on I 
ik greater, daiæat and cold naturally tending to c. h 
4 Apaln, if mercury and water" hive he. roy the animated part, or Jets * e 
| ame relative or ſenſible heat, that js, if „ Frame. degrees: cold, by, A 121 8 l 
i both are heated in'ſuch a manner as to ---Val,motion, and fixing, the part 0 v 
i 8 5 Nai . ** — ap 
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add inflexible 37 but heat, by putting the days being then at the longeſt, than it rs 


r, into too great an agitati cauſing about a month afterwards, when the 
4 a greater velocity of the fluids and difli- fun is in the next ſign? In anſwer to 
« pation, and a force of tenſion ia the this, it. is to be remembered that bodies 
ce folids, beyond what the natural ſtate of are not always the hotteſt at that very 5 
0 the body can bear; and therefore it will inſtant the greateſt degree of heat is ap- 
. inevitably deſtroy t. By plied to hem: they require time to heat, 


Kinds, degrees, directions, &c. of Har, as well as to cool; it is the length of 


in chemiſtry, @c, Ses the article Flu. time therefore that the heat is applied to 

ly Hear, in geography, The earth being them, as well as the degreee. of it, that 
de facther 1.7 from the ſun in ſum- determines the quantity of heat commu- 
Pi mer mad in winter, us was ſhewn' under nicated to them. For the like reaſon we 
by the article EARTH, it may be aſked, how find it warmer about two o'clock in the 
* it comes to paſs, that ſince the ſun is the afternoon, than at twelve, when the fon 
A ſountain of heat as well as light, our is in its meridian altitude, and ts rays 
i winters are much colder than our ſum- fall thicke& and moſt forcibly upon the 
0 mers. In anſwer to this, it is to be con- earth. - F 25 

ia fidered that the rays of the ſun fall with - The diverſity of the heat of climates-and 
ray much leſs obliquity upon the ſurface of ſeaſons arifing chiefly from the different 
A the earth, on our fide of the equator in- angles under which the fun's rays ſtrike 
* me ſummer, than in the winter; and upon the ſurface of the earth, Dr. Hally 
* therefore they not only act more forcibly gives a mathematical computation of the 
the upon it, but a greater quantity of them effect of the ſun under the different ſea-' _ 
m fall upon a given place. For it is ſhewn ſons and elimates, going upon the me- 
Tf in mechanics, that a moving body, ſtrik- chanical] principle already laid down: 
the ing perpendicularly on another, acts on hence the vertical ray Which is of tbe 
Fu n with all its force, and that a body trik- greateſt heat being put for radius, the 2 
hy ing obliquely, acts with the leſs force, orce of the ſun on the horizontal ſur- 
If the more it deviates from the perpendi- face of the earth will be to that as the 
* cular. Now fire, moving in right lines, fine of the ſun's altitude at any other 
* mult obſerve the ſame mechanical Jaw as time: but how ſtriétiy juſt this calcula- 
Il; other bodies; and conſequently its action tion may be, for reaſons already aſſign- 
yy muſt be meaſured by the angle of inci- - ed, and from the following confiderations, 
Jels dence ; and hence fire ſtriking on any we wholly leave to the ſagacity of our 
"MM obſtacle in a direction parallel thereto, readers to determine, Let it be con- 
be has no ſenſible effect, by reaſon the ratio fidered, that the different degrees of heat 
"ol is almoſt infinite, 1. e. nothing: hence and cold in different places depend in a 
ute the ſun radiating on the earth in the morn- very great meaſure upon the accidents of 
tter ing, ſcarce produces any warmth at ail. fituation, with regard to mountains and 

; Again, in the winter, beſides that the  vallies, and the foil. ' The firſt greatly 
* lun is much lower in the heaven when helps to chill the air by the winds which 


at its meridian height, than in the fum- come over them, and which blow in eddies 
mer, its rays pats through a longer thro' the levels beyond; and mountains, ' 
portion of the earth's atmoſphere, by ſometimes turning a concave ſide to the 
which great part ate intercepted, and ſun, have the effects of a burning mirror 
ſome by various refractions and reflecti- upon the ſubje&t plain; and the like 
ons, turned another way. See the ar- effect is ſometimes bad from the con- 
ticle ATMOSPHERE, , 4g 4 vex parts of clouds, either by refraftion 5 
And laſtly in ſummer, the ſun contipues or reflection. As to ſoils, a+ ſtony, 5 
with us fixteen hours, and is abſent but ſandy, or chalky earth, it is knowy, re- | 
eight, whereas in winter it is with us but fleds moſt of the ſun's rays into the air 
eight hours, and is abſent ſixteen; all again, and retains but few, by which 
which things conſpire to meke a con- means a conſiderable acceſſion of heat is 
liderable alteration with reſpe&t to heat derived' to the air; as, on the contrary, 3 
and col. „ ae tp black, looſe ſoils abſorb moſt of the ray, 
If this be ſo, why is not the weather and return few” into the air, ſo that the 5 
hotter, when the ſun is in the tropic of ground is much the hotter, b 
cancer, its rays: then falling with tlie The following table of the heat of dif- 
leaſt obliquity, and paſling the ſhorteſt ferent climatesis computed for ever y tenth 
Way through the atmoſpliere, aud the degree of latitude, to the equinod iaf and 

| | tropical 


* 


— \ 7 
— * 7 
> 7 1 o 4 * 
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tropical ſun ; by which an eſtimate may Heat: is uſualhy Jirided by the f. 1 
be made of the intermediate degrees. © philoſophers 2 — — dre, 


te former of Which is that hitherto * 


— 


— - — — — 


It 

Wt - Tr, | | 
" Lat. Sun in Sun in] Sun wi treated of, and the latter that which the 
i We * o ux we find in pepper, wine, and certain teri 
li gv * — —— chemical preparations, as of oil of tur- ae: 
| © | 20000 | 18341 18341 ntine, brandy, quick - lime, Sc. anc 
ih to 19696 | 20290 158544 Tbe peripatetics account for the heat of 2 
| 3 18797 | 21737 | 13166 _ quick-lime from an antiperiſtaſis, The fey 
il 130 | 27322 | 22651. 10124 | _. epicureans, and other corpuſcularians, and 
0 141831 23048 6944 | attribute even potential heat to atoms, or chl 
| ,  þ 5o | 22855 | 22991. } 3798 |. particles of fire detained and locked up flo 
*  þ 69, | 10000. |. 22773.1,,1975 | in che pores of theſe bodies, and remain. WY 
Ie 6840 | 23543} % ing at reſt therein, which being excited tt 
180 3473 | 24673 | c00-|[ to action again by the heat and moiſture Th 
." £90 {0000 1 25are. Jy, 0 jv * af ho mouth, or by the effuſion of cold fig 


l > water, or tbe like cauſe, then bre ane 

Hence are deducible the following corol- their incloſures, and diſcover what they pil 
aries: 1. That the equinoctial heat, are. ates, Lun tt 

when, the ſun becomes vertical, is as twice In the memoirs of the french academy, . 

the ſquare of the radius, which may be for the year 1713, the reader may find wh 

oſed as a ſtandard to compare with this doctrine well illufirated by M. Le- 


In all other caſes. 2. That under the mery, the younger, in the inſtances of he 

_ equinoQtial, the heat is as the ſine of the quick · lime, regulus of antimony, tin, 5 

ſun's declination. 3. That in the frigid c. which account Mr. Boyle endea- ws. 

. zones, where the ſun ſets not, the heat is vours to ſet aſide, and ſubſtitute a me. Fre 

as the circuroference. of a circle into the chanical property, wiz. 2 peculiar texture 2 

5 , : © 11 o1 
fine of the altitude at 6 and conſequent - of parts in theſe caſes in lieu of fire. See h 

1y that in the. ſame latitude theſe. aggre- Boyles Mechanical Origin of Heat and MM 

gates of warmth are as the fine. of the Cold. | as om 

- tun's declination; and at the ſame decli- . HEAT, in the animal œconomy, known by wh 

nation of the ſun, they are as the ſines of the ſeyeral names of natural heat, vill Th 

the latitudes into the ſigns of the declina- heat, innate heat, and animal heat, is en 

tion. 4+ That the equinoctial day's heat commonly ſuppoſed to be that generated bor 

oi is every where as the coſine of the Jati- by the attrition of the parts of the blood, " 
= ; tude. 5. In all places where the ſun | occaGoned by its circulatory motion, 45 
1 ſets, the difference hetween the ſummer' eſpecially in the arteries. | - 
* ö f and winter-heats, when the declinations _ 4 To what organs, or operations, the heat * 
. | | are contrary, is equal to a circle into the of the buman- body, and other animal tis 
1 fine of the altitude at 6 in the ſummer bodies, is owing, is hitherto extremely the 
4 parallel; and conſequently theſe differ- doubtful. The opinions that at preſent 7 
| . ences are as the ſine of the latitude into prevail are, 1. That the heat of animal "8 
= | | ' or multiplied by the. fines of 'dechination. ies is owing to the attrition hetwixt ſho 
1 6. From the foregoing table, it appears the arteries and the blood. 2. That the ** 
1 that the tropical jun under the equinoc- lungs are the fountain of this beat. blo 
"| | | tial, has of all others the leaſt force. Un- 3. That the attrition of the paris of tht an 
= der the pole, it is greater than any other ſolids on one another produce it. 4. ons 
_ _— . day's heat whatever; being to that of the That it is owing to the mechanical 4. ſite 
" | | equinoctial as 5 to ge WS trition of the particles of our fluids. To on 
| | From the table and theſe corollaries, a which opinions Dr. Stevenſon of Edin- the 
_ general idea may be conceived of thay -  burgh, adds à 5, wiz, That whole ing 
| jum of all the actions of the ſun in * proceſs by which our aliment and juices . 
. | Whole year; and thus that part of heat are conſtantly undergoing ſome alter- Fre 

| | which, ariſeth ſimply from the preſence of ation. 197 81 anc 
= the ſun, may be brought to a geometrical The reaſonings in favour of theſe ſeveral is 
| ceſtainty. The heat of the ſun for any opinions: may be ſeen at large, 28 lard 8 

| | 8 ſmall portion of time is always as a recdt- _ down. by the above: mentioned aubof in get 
1 | angle contained under the fine of the. an eſſay on the cauſe of animal beat, red 

| 4 angle of incidence of the rays producing the Medical Eſſays, vol. vi. The chie Tl 

: heat at that time. | | arguments in favour of the firſt opinion, 
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tre, that if an artery is tied, or cut, the 

to which it goes, turns cold; and on 
the cealing of the pulfation of the ar- 
teries, cold and death follow. An in- 


creaſe of heit attends a briſk circulation, 


and a Janguid circulation is accompanied 
with a ſmall heat, One who burns in a 
fever, ot is hot with exerciſe, has a full 
and frequent pulſe. In cold faintings, 
chlorohs, &c, ' the pulſe is ſmall and 
low, To theſe they add, that the ther- 
mometer ſhews the arterial blood to be a 
little hotter than that of the veins, 

This is accounted for from the conical 
figure of the arteries, from their fluxes 
and branches into. exquiſitely ſmall ca- 


pillaries ; whence the reſiſtance, and con- 


ſequently the attrition muſt be great, 
from the number, ſtrength, and elaſticity 
of their coats; flom the propelling pow- 


er of the heart, and their ſtrong reſiſt- 


ance, From all theſe it is inferred, that 
the particles of blood | perpereally get- 
ing new motions, ditections, and ro- 
tations, are attenuated, condenſed, have 
their anglesFgrinded off, and are made 


homogeneous : hence, it is ſaid, follows 


the fluidity, red colour, and heat of the 
maſs, which is here perfected. . See the 
articles AXTERY, HEART, CIRCULA- 
TION, and BLOOD, | 

The &cond opinion 'is, that the lungs 
are the fountain of heat in the human 
body, All that has been ſaid for the 
blood's being heated in the arteries, is 
advanced to prove ihis hypotheſis, with 
conſiderable additions, vi. that in the 
lungs the blood veſſels every where at- 
tend, divide, and ſubdivide, along with 
the ramificatiqns of the wind- pipe, and 


as theſe are perpetually changing their 


tuation and form, becoming longer, or 
ſhorter, making more acute, or more 
obtuſe angles, ſo muſt the concomitant 
blood. veſſels every moment make new 
angles, and give the blood new directi- 
ons ; that at Jaſt it enters into an exqui- 
ltely fine net- work, ſpreads every where 
on the vaſtly thin air veſicles, where 
theſe air bladders are perpetually chang- 
ng their angles, points of contact, their 
form, volume, interſtices, and ſo forth. 
From theſe and the elaſticity of the air, 
and weight of the atmoſphere, the blood 
is ſaid to be churned, prefſed backward 
and forward, broken and kneaded to- 
gether, diſſolved and condenſed, made 
_ _ bot in reſpiration. 

e third opinion is | 

ver, Il. Pinion i q that the cauſe of 
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upon one another. 
ſerves, that thoſe who ſupport this hy- 


1 EA 
the animal heat is owing to the aQiion of 
the ſolid parts upon one another. The 


reaſon in ſupport of this opinion, is, that 


the heart and arteries move moſt ; thence 
that it is natural to think, that the heat 


ſhould be owing to this motion. 


The fourth opinion is, the mechanical 
attrition of the particles of the fluids 
Dr. Stevenſon ob- 


pothehs, muſt not only ſuppoſe that me- 


chanical attrition begets heat, but be- 
gets itſelf without | diminution 3 that 
they muſt not only ſhew what ſets this 
attrition agoing, but what maintains 
it, becauſe all mechanical force per- 


petually decreaſes in à refiſting me- 
dium; in ſhort, that they muſt ſhew 
the poſſibility: of a perpetuum mobile, 
the impoſſibility of which they themſelves 
demonſtrate, 5 

The fifth opinion is, what Dr. Steven - 
ſon calls the animal proceſs, or that 


proceſs by which our aliment and fluids 


are perpetually undergoing ſome al- 
teration. This proceſs, according to 
that writer, may be one ſui generis, 
ſomewhat of a middle nature betwixt 


fermentation and putrefaction; and he 


thinks it comes ſo near to the latter, 
that he chooſes to call it by that name, 
In putrefaQion, which is a moſt power- 


ful diſſolvent of bodies, the inteſtine 
action of their minute partieles creates, 
collects, or ſome way or other is the 


cauſe or means of heat. The doctor 
thinks it probable that this proceſs is 
conſtantly carried on in all our juices, 
eſpecially where there is blood; and this 
is chiefly in the veins, ſo that the blood is 
both the fountain of heat and the firſt 
ſpring of motion. | * 

he late Dr, Mortimer, in the Philol. 


TFranſ. n“ 476. gives it as his opinion, 
'that the heat of animals is explicable from 


the phoſphorus and air they contain. 
Phoſphorus exiſts, at leaſt in a dormant 


fate, in animal fluids; and it is alfo 


known, that they all contain air: it is 


therefore only neceſſary to bring the pho- 


ſphoreal and aereal particles into contact, 


and heat muſt of conſequence be gene- 


rated. 


HEATH, erica, in botany, a genus of the 


octandria · monogynĩa claſs of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of one ere& and 
quadrifid petal; and its fruit is a quadri- 
locular capſule, containing a great num- 
ber of very ſmall ſeeds. | 
9 R 8 e 
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The diſtilled water of heath- flowers is 


recommended for ſore eyes, as alſo for 


the colic; and fomentations of them are 


ſaid to be good in the gout and paralytic 


caſes, 
Berry-bearmmg-HEATH, a name given to 
.empetrum. See EMPETRUM. 
HEATH-HEN, a name ſometimes given to 
the grouſe. See the article GRousk. 
HEATHENS, in matters of religion, the 
(ame with pagans, See PAC AN. 
HEAVING, in the ſea-language, ſignifies 
 - throwing any thing over-board. Alſo 
turning about the capſtan, is called heav- 
ing at the capſtan. Likewiſe, when a 
- ſhip being at anchor, riſes and falls by 
the force of the waves, ſhe is ſaid to heave 
and ſet. 


HEAVEN, cælum, literally fignifies the 


expanſe of the firmament, ſurrounding 
our earth, and extended every way to an 
immenſe diſtance. | 

The Hebrews acknowledged three hea- 
vens: the firſt the aerial heaven, in which 
the birds fly, the winds blow, and the 
[ſhowers are formed; the ſecond, the fir- 
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out makin £ any effort to eſcape the hort. 
man's hand. | 
By ſtopping him, and making him fre. 
. quently go back, Jon may make him 
light upon the hand; that is, if his heavi. 
neſs proceeds from lazineſs and ſtiffneſs; 
but if it is occaſioned by a defect in his 
back, there is no remedy for it. 
HEBDOMARY, a ſolemnity of the an. 
tient Greeks, in honour of Apollo, in 
which the Athenians ſung hymns in ho. 
nour of that god, and carried in their 
hands branches of laurel. The word fig. 
niſies the ſeventh day, this ſolemnity be. 
ing obſerved on the ſeventh day of cyzry 
lunar month. 7; 
HEBENSTRETIA, in botany, a genus 
of the didynamia-angioſpermia claſs & 
plants, the flower of which is monope. 
talous, with a cylindraceous tube ſhorter 
than the calyx, and quadrifid at the limb; 
the fruit ts an oblong capſule, containing 
two oblong ſeeds, convex and furrowed 
on one fide, and plane on the other, 
HEBRAISM, an idiom or manner of 
ſpeaking peculiar to the hebrew language, 


mament in which the ſtars are placed; See the next article. 


the third, the heaven of heavens, the re- 


fidence of the Almighty, and the abode 


of ſaints and angels. 

Heaven is confidered by chriſtian divines 
and philoſophers, as a place in ſome re- 
mote part of infinite ſpace, in which the 
- omnipreſent Deity is ſaid to afford a nearer 


and more immediate view of himſelf, and 


a more ſenfible manifeſtation of his glory, 
than in the other parts of the univerſe, 
This is often called the empyrean, from 
that ſplendor with which it is ſuppoſed to 
be inveſted ; and of this place the in- 
ſpired writers give us the moſt noble and 
magnificent deſcriptions. 

'The pagans conſidered heaven as the re- 
kdence. only of the celeſtial gods, into 
which no mortals were admitted aſter 
death, unleſs they were deified. As for 
the ſouls of good men, they were con- 
ſigned to the elyſian fields. See the ar- 


HEBREW, or HEBREW LANGUAGE, that 
ſpoken by the antient Jews, and wherein 
\ - 
the Old Teſtament is wrote. 
This appears to be the moſt antient of all 
the languages in the world, at Jeaſt ve 
\ know of none older: and ſome learned 
men are of opmion, that this is the lan- 
guage in which God ſpoke to Adam in 
aradiſe, and in which the ſaints wil 
ſpeak in heaven. | 
he books of the Old Teſtament are th 
only pieces to be found, in all antiquity, 
written in pure Hebrew; and the las. 
uage of many of theſe is extremely ſub- 
ime: it appears perfectly regular, and 
particularly ſo in its conjugations; i- 
deed, properly ſpeaking it has but on: 
conjugation, 4 this is varied in ext 
ſeven or eight different ways, which h 
the effect of ſo many different conjug- 
tions, and affords a great variety of ei. 
preſſions to repreſent by a ſingle word the 


ticle ELY$S1UM. 
See the 


Cryſtalline HEAVENS, 
CRYSTALLINE, RE | 
HEAVINESS, in general, the ſame with 
weight or gravity. See GRaAviITY and 


article different modifications of a verb, and ma- 
ny ideas which in the modern, and i 
many of the antient and learned l. 


guages, cannot be expreſſed without à pe 


WEIGHT. » 

HEAVY, in the manege. A horſe is faid 
to reſt heavy upon the hand, when, 
thro' the ſoftnels of his neck, the weak - 
.neſs of his back, and the weight of his 
fore-quarters, or through wearineſs, he 


.throws bimſelf upon the bridle, but with- 


riphraſis. ö 

The primitive words, which are called 
roots, have ſeldom more than three letters 
or two ſyllables.” 

In this language there are twenty-t"? 
letters, only five of which are uſual) 
reckoned yowels, which are the 510 


orſe. 


fre. 

him 
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neſs ; 
n his 
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with ours, vix. a, e, i, o, A, but then 


each vowel is divided into two, a long 


and a ſhort, the ſound of the former be- 
ing ſomewhat grave and long, and that 
of the latter ſhort and acute: it muſt 
however be remarked, that the two laſt 
vowels have ſounds that differ in other 
a, + beſides quantity, and a greater 
or leſs elevation. To theſe ten or twelve 
vowels be added others called ſemi- 
vowels, 
ſonants, and to make the eaſier tranſi- 
tions from one to another. The number 
of accents in this language are, indeed, 
prodigious; of theſe there are near forty, 
the uſe of ſome of which, notwithſtanding 
all the enquiries of the learned, are not 
yet perfectly known, We know, in ge- 
neral, that they ſerve to diſtinguiſh the 
ſentences like the points called commas, 
ſemicolons, Cc. in our language; to 
determine the quantity of the ſyllables, 
and to mark the tone with which they 
are to be f. 
der then, that there are more accents in 
the bebrew than in other languages, ſince 
they perform the office of three different 
things, which in other languages are 
called by different names. 


HrBgaZwS, or Epy/He to the HEBREWS, a 


canonical book of the New Teltament. 
Though St. Paul did not prefix his name 
to this epiſtle, the concurrent teſtimony 
of the beſt authors, antient and modern, 
affords ſuch evidence of his being the au- 
thor of it, that the objections to the con- 
trary are of little or no weight. His 
mentioning himſelf in it, as lately a pri- 
ſoner in Italy, and his promiſe to viſit 
the Hebrews, together with Timothy, 
who had been releaſed from impriſon- 
ment, both denote the writer, and the 
time of his writing this epiſtle, that it 
was juſt after the deliverance of St. Paul 
from his firſt trial at Rome. 


The,Hebrews, to whom this epiſtle was 


wrote, were the believing Jews of Pale- 

ine, and its deſign was to convince them, 
and, by their means, all the jewiſh con- 
verts, whereſoever diſperſe, of the in- 
ſufficiency and aboliſhment of the cere- 
monial and ritual law, In order to which 
be undertakes to ſhew, firſt, the ſuperior 
excellency of Chriſt's perſon above that 
of | Moſes : ſecondly, - the ſuperiority 
of Chriſt's prieſthood above the levitical ; 
thirdly, the mere figurative-nature, and 
utter inſufficieney of the legal cere- 


monies and facrifices ; and, fourthly, 


that to forſake: the moſaical law, was pot, 
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ich ſerve to connect the con- 


or ſung. It is no won- 


ing; alſo a weak, but quic 
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from. God, but was their ĩndĩſpenſble du- 
ty and obligation. Theſe particulars are 
intermixed with proper inferences and 


exhortations, all tending to ſhew the 


jewiſh chriſtians the unreaſonableneſs, 
folly, and danger af relapſing into ju- 


dailm, 


HEBRIDES, iſlands on the weſt of Scot- 
land, of which Sky, Mull, Iſla, and 
Arran are ſome of the largeſt. 1 

HEC ATOMzB, among the antient pagans, 


was the ſacrifice of an hundred bulls or 
oxen; or, in a leſs confined ſenſe, an 
hundred animals of any ſort. 
Pythagoras is ſaid to have ſacrificed an 
hecatomb to the muſes, through joy and 
gratitude for his having diſcovered the de- 
monſtration of the XLVIIth propoſition 
in the firſt book of Euclid, viz. that, 
In a rectangled triangle, the ſquare of 
ce the hypothenuſe is equal to the ſquares 
tc of the other two ſides.“ | 
2 Capitolinus relates, that when an 
hecatomb was to be ſacrificed, they erect- 
ed for that purpoſe an hundred altars of 
turf, on each of which they ſacrificed one 
animal, He adds, that when the em 
perors offered hecatombs, they ſometimes 
conſiſted of an hundred lions, an hun- 
dred eagles, or the like. 


HECATOMB AEON, isa ,, in an- 


tient chronology, the firſt- month of the 
athenian year, conſiſting of thirty days, 
and anſwering to the latter part of our- 
June and beginning of July. - It was ſo 
called on account of the many hecatombs 


ſacrificed in it. 
HECK, an engine to take fiſh in the river 


Ouſe. A ſalmon heck is a grate for catch= 
ing that ſort of fiſh, 


HECK LE. See the article HATCHEL.. 5 
HECK LING of hemp and flag. See the 


articles HEMP and FLA x. ; 


HECTIC, or HECT1C FEVER, a kind of 


ſlow fever, occaſioned by exulcerations of 


the lungs, and the purulent matter mix- 


ing with the blood, and diſturbing its na- 
tural motion. The ſymptoms are an un- 
uſual heat in the palms of the hands, a 
redneſs of the checks, eſpecially after eat- 
& pulſe, a 
languid habit of body, and - loſs of 
ſtrength, 5 ts hoe 
It is of the utmoſt conſequence, ſays Dr. 
Mead, to attempt the cure of this drea- 
ful diſeaſe early; and as it ariſes from in- 
flammations, it requires repeated bleed- 
ings. Dr. Pringle cecommends the ſame 
practice, with the uſe of ſetons and iſſues, 
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made in the ſide that js moſt affected. 


He obſeryes, that he found nothing dimi- * 


niſh the heQiic fits ſo much as ſmall but 
repeated bleedings, eſpecially when ſaline 
draughts and a cooling diet are taken at 


the ſame time. In thirſt, heat, and other 


ſymptoms, the ſigns of a putrid ſtate of 
the humours, the ptiſan is to be acidulat- 
ed with the ſpirit of vitriol, and the ali- 
ments are to be choſen of the aceſcent 
kind, A mixture of equal parts of bar- 
ley-water and ſweet milk, ſea ſoned with 
ſugar and nutmeg, makes a proper and 
an agreeable part of diet; and in caſe of 
coſtiveneſs, let the patient drink a decoc- 
tion of bran with raiſins and liquorice. 
Colliquative ſweats are moſt ſafely check- 
ed by lime-water, whereof the patient 
may drink about a pint a day, ſoftened 
with a little new milk, 

A milk-covrſe, though much recommend. 
ed by phyſicians, as having the double 
advantage of being food and phyſic, ought 
to be taken with caution; not only be- 
cauſe ſome people have a natural averſion 
to milk, but becauſe in head-achs, acute 
fevers, flatulencies, bilious looſneſſes, 
and bloody ſtools, it is found to be very 
prejudicial. The preference is generally 
given to aſſes · milk, as being moſt cooling 
and detergent ; but when it can be con- 


veniently had, whey made of cows-milk, 


or even of pvats, may be ſubſtituted in 


colts-foot, ground-ivy, 


its room, efpecially & the goats have 
been fed on fragrant herbs. In caſe the 


milk does not agree with the ſtomach, as 
frequently happens, it ſhould be medi- 


cated in the following manner: take of 


red roſes dried, of balauſtines, pomegra- 


nate-rind, and cinnamon, each one dram 
and boil them in a pint of cows-milk : 
when the decoction begins to boil, pour 


a little cold water into it, to make it 


ſubſide. Repeat this proceſs ſeveral times, 
and laſtly. train off the liquor, ſweeten 
it with ſugar, arid ſet it by for uſe, 


Others recommend equal quantities of 
milk and an infuſion of male ſpeedwell, 


ſow-thiltle, ſage of jeruſalem, liverwort, 
maider-bair; 


flowers of St. John's wort, and roſes, 


with a little ſugar a few drops of oil-of 


- tartar per deliquium: this mult be drank 


pretty warm, and continued for fix weeks, 
But above all, freſh butter- milk is ſaid to 
be the moſt eſfieacious ſpecific,” 5 


Medicines that are gently corroborating 


re alſo u{tfu}; fach are the ſolution of 
coral, or mother of pearf, in orange juice; 
gortex el eutherii, or peruvian bai k, made 
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Heiſter affirms he has cured many of theſe 


ciſe, a 


for ſome time, is ſaid to be of great ſer- 


HEDER 
HEDERA TERRESTR4S, GROPND-1VY, 3 
genus of plants called by Linnzus gle- 


HEDGES, in agriculture, are either plant- 


 wilderneſs-quarters, or to ſcreen the other 


rel, Jzuruſtinus, phillyrea, Sc. others 


What is the ſoil from hence the plants 
ought to be about the bigneſs of one's 


or five inches of the ground; they ougbt 
to be freſh taken up, ſtraight, ſmooth, 
and well rooted. - Thofe plants that 
are raiſed in the nurſery, are to be pre- 
einn! ; 
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into an elefluery with ſyrup of lemanz. 


fevers with the bark, in a few days, But 
above all things, riding daily muſt not 
be forgot, as being the Veſt kind of exer. 

# highly beneficial in theſe diſ- 
tempers. 


Hectics attack children ſometimes from 
voracity, and at others from refrigeration 
of the body; in which caſes the uſe of the 
temperate baths of ſweet water, continued 


vice; and to remove the obſtrudions of 
the meſeraic glands and veſſels, the fre- 
quent but ſparing uſe of the following 
ſaline aperient mixture will be neceſſa- 
ry: take of ſalt of tartar, nitre, and ar- 
canum duplicatum, each two drams; ſal 
ammoniac, three drams: mix them all 
together, and let a little of the mixture 
be put into the child's drink, according 
to his age and ftrength, © ; 

„ IVY, in botany. See Ivy. 


— 


choma. See the articles GLECHOMA and 


GROUND-1vY. 


ed to make fences round incloſures, or to 
divide the ſeveral parts of a garden. When 
they are deſigned as qutward fences, they 
are planted either with haw-thorn, crabs, 
er black - thorn; but thoſe hedges which 
are planted in gardens, either to ſurround 


parts of a garden from ſight, are planted 
according to the fancy of the owner, ſome 
reſerring ever-greens, in which caſe the 
holly is beſt ; next the yew, then the lay- 
prefer the beech, the hornbeam, and the 
elm. See the article GARDEN. | 
Before planting, it is proper to conſider 
the nature of the land, and what ſort of 
plants will thrive beſt in it; and alſo, 


are to be taken. As for the ſize, the ſets 


little finger, and cut within about four 


In planting outſide hedges, the turf is to 
be laid with the graſs-fide downwards, on 
that ſide of the ditch the bank is deßgned 
to be made; and ſome of the beſt mould 
ſhovld be Jaid upon it to bed the quick, 


hich is. to be ſet vpon it a foot aſunder. 


When 


x. tated y - 
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wen the firſt row of quick is ſet, it 
muſt be covered with mould, and when 
the bank is'a foot high, you may lay an- 


other row of ſets againſt the ſpaces of the 


former, and over them as yon did the 
others : the bank is then to be topped 
with the bottom of the ditch, and a dry 
or dead-hedge laid, to ſhade and defend 
the under-plantation, Stakes ſhould then 
be driven into the looſe earth, ſo low as 
to reach the firm ground : theſe are to be 

laced at about two feet and a half di- 


ance; and in order to render the hedge 


yet ſtronger, + — may edder it, that is, 
bind the top of the ſtakes with ſmall long 
poles, and when the eddering is finiſhed, 
drive the ſtakes anew. | 
The quick muſt be kept conſtantly weed- 
ed, and ſecured from being cropped by 
cattlez and in February it will be pro- 
per to cut it within an inch of the egen, 
which will cauſe it ſtrike root afreſh, and 
help it much in the growth. | 
When an hedge is about eight or nine 
ears growth, it will be proper to plaſh 


it ; for the method of doing which, ſee 


the article PLASHING, _ 
The erab isfrequently planted for hedges; 
and if the plants are raiſed from the ker- 


nels of the ſmall wild crabs, they are 


much to be preferred to thole raiſed from 
the kernels of all forts of apples without 
diſtinction; becauſe the plants of the true 
ſmall crab never ſhoot ſo ſtrong as thoſe 
of the apples, and may therefore be better 
Rept within the proper compaſs of an 
edge. 1 | 
The black-thorn, or ſloe, is frequently 


planted for hedges; and the beſt method 


of doing it, is to raiſe the plants' from the 
ſtones of the fruit, which ſhould be ſown 
about the middle of January, if the wea- 
ther will permit, in the place where the 
hedge is intended; but when they are 
kept long out of the ground, it will be 
proper to mix them with ſand, and keep 
them in a cool place. The ſame fence 
will do for it when ſown, as when it is 
planted. A TAs 

The holly is ſometimes planted for 
hedges; but where it is expoſed, there 
will be great difficulty in preventing its 
being deftroyed; otherwiſe, it is by far 
the moſt beautiful plant, and being an 
eyer-green, will afford much better ſhel- 
ter for cattle in winter, than any other 
fort of hedge. The beſt method of 
raiſing theſe hedges, is to ſow the ſtones 
in the place where the hedge is intended, 
and Where this can be conveniently done, 
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tie plants will make a much better pro- 
greſs than thoſe that are; tranſplanted ; 
but theſe. berries: ſhould be buried in the 


ground ſeveral months before they are 
ſown. The way to do this, is to 
gather the berries about chriſtmas, when 
they are uſually ripe, - and put them 
into large flower-pots, mixing ſome ſand 


with them; then dig holes in the ground 


into which the pots muſt be ſunk, cover- 
ing them over with earth, about ten 


inches thick. In this place they muſt 


remain till the following October, when 


they ſhould be taken up, and ſown in the 


place where the hedge is intended to be 


made, The ground ſhould be well 
.trenched; and cleared from the roots of 


all bad weeds, buſhes, trees, c. Then 


two drills ſhould be made, at about a. 


foot-diſtance from each other, and about 


two inches deep, into which the: ſeeds 


ſhould be ſcattered pretty cloſe, left ſome 
ſhould fail, When the plants grow up, 
they muſt be carefully weeded; and if 
they arg deſigned to be kept very neat, they 
ſhould be cut twice a year, that is in May 


and in Auguſt; but if they are only de- 


ſigned for fences, they need only be ſheer- 


ed in July. The fences for theſe hedges 
while young, ſhould admit as much free 


air as poſſible: the beſt ſort are thoſe made 
with poſts and rails, or with ropes drawn 


through holes made in the poſts; and if 
the ropes are painted over with a compo- 
ſition of melted pitch, brown ſpaniſh co- 
lour and oil, well mixed, they will laſt 


ſeveral years. A 13 
Hedges for ornament in gardens are ſome- 


times planted with ever-greens, in which 


caſe the holly is preferable to any other. 
Next to this, moſt people prefer the yew ; 


but the dead colour of its leaves renders * 
thoſe hedges leſs agreeabie. The laurel 


is one of the moſt beautiful eyer-greens, 


but the ſhoots. are fo luxuriant that it is 


difficult to keep it in any tolerable ſhape; 


and as the leaves are large, to prevent 


the diſagreeable appearance given them by 
their being cut through with the ſheers, 
it will be the beſt way to prune them with 
a knife, cutting the ſhoots juſt down to 


a leaf, The lavruſtinus is a very fine. 
plant for this purpoſe ; but the ſame o? 
jection may be made to this as to the lau- 


rel; this, therefore, ought only to be 


pruned with a knife in April, when the 
flowers are going off; but the new ſhoots 


of the ſame ſpring muſt by no means be 


- ſhortened, The ſmall-leaved and rough- 


leayed lauruſtinus are the beſt plants for 
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this purpoſe. The true phillyrea is the 
next beſt plant for hedges, which may be 
Jed up to the height of ten or twelve feet, 
and if they are kept narrow at the top, 
that there may not be too much width 
For the ſnow to lodge upon them, they 
will be cloſe and thick, and make a fine 
apptarance;, The ilex or | ever-green 
oak, is alſo planted for hedges, and is a 
fit plant for thoſe deſigned to grow very 
tall. The deciduous plants uſually plant- 
ed to form hedges in gardens are, the 

Bornbeam, which may be kept neat with 
leſs trouble than moſt other plants. The 
beech, which has the ſame good quali- 
ties as the hornbeam ; but the gradual 
falling of its leaves in winter cauſe a con- 
tinual litter. The ſmall-leaved engliſh 
elm is a proper tree for tall hedges, but 
theſe ſhould not be planted cloſer than 
eight or ten feet. The lime-tree has alfo 
been recommended for the ſame purpoſe; 
but after they have ſtood ſome years they 

grow very thin at bottom, and their leaves 
frequently turn of a black diſagreeable 
colour. | 

- Many of the flowermg ſhrubs have alſo 
been planted in hedges, ſuch as roſes, 
Honey ſuckles, ſweet-briar, &c. but theſe 
are difficult to train; and if they are cut 
to bring them within compals, their 
flowers, which are their greateſt. beauty, 
will be entirely deftroyed. | 

HEeDGE-HOG, See Heage- Hod. 

HEDPGE-SPARROW, the brown motacilla, 
white underneath, and with a grey ſpat 
behind the eyes. See MOTACILLA. 
This is of the bigneſs of the red-breaſt ; 
the head is large and rounded ; the eyes 
ſmall, and their iris hazel ; the beak is 
ſiender the ears are large and patulous, 

 HEDMORA, a city of Sweden, in the 
province of Weſtmania, fituated on the 
river Dalecarlia, fifty miles north-weſt of 
Upſal : eaſt long. 159 5, and north lat. 
£60? 16/. s 

HEDYOTIS, in botany, a genus of the 
cetrandria-monogynia claſs of plants, the 
flower of which is monopetalous and in- 
tundibuliform ; and its fruit is a bilocu- 
lar capſule, containing a great number 
of feeds. | 

HEDYSARUM, the FRENCH HONEY- 
SUCKLE, in botany, a genus of the 
diadelphia-decandria claſs of plants, the 
corolla of which is papilionaceous and 
fttriared; the fruit of a bivalve articulated 
pod, each joint of which is roundiſh, 
comprefled, and cc n aining one kidney- 
ſha ped-ſeed. | 
This piant is deobſtruent and vulnerary. 
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_HEG 
EL, in anatomy, the hind-part of 
3 See FooT and CALC — _ 
HEEL of @ horſe, the lower hinder part of 
the foot, comprehended between the quar- 


ters, and oppoſite to the toe. 

The heel of a horſe ſhould be high and 

large, and one fide of it ſhould not riſe 
higher than the other upon the paſtern. 
To recover the heels of a horſe that is 
hoof - bound, you ſhould take out his ſole, 
and keep his heels very wide, by which 
they will be reſtored in a month. 

HEEL of a borſeman. This being the part 
that is armed by the ſpur, the word is 
uſed for the ſpur itſelf; as, this horſe un- 
_ derſtarith the heels well. 

To ride a horſe from one heel to an- 
other, is make him go, ſideways, ſome- 
times to one heel, and ſometimes te 

another. 5 

HEEL, in the ſea-language. If a ſhip 
; leans on one fide, whether ſhe be a- 
ground or a-float, then i 1s ſaid ſhe heels 
a-ſtarboard, or a-port ; or that ſhe heels 
offwards, or to the ſhore ; that is, in- 
clines more to one fide than to an- 
other. ; 

HEEL of the mafl, that part of the foot of 
any maſt, which is pared away ſlanting 
on the aftward ſide thereof, in order 
that it may be ſtayed aftward on. The 
heels of the top- maſts are ſquares, 

HEELER, or Blaody HEEL-cock, a fighting 
cock that (trikes or wounds much with 
his ſpurs. 

The maſters know ſuch a cock even while 
a chicken, by the ſtriking of his two heels 
together in his going. 8 

HEGIRA, 'in chronology, a celebrated 
epocha among mahometans. See the ar- 
ticle EPOCHA. 

The event which gave riſe to this epocha 
vas the flight of Mahomet from Mecca, 
with his new proſelytes, to avoid the per- 
ſecution of the coraiſchites z who, being 
then moſt powerful in the city, could not 
bear that Mahomet ſhould aboliſh idola- 
try, and eſtabliſh his new religion. This 
flight happened in the fourteenth year af- 
ter Mahomet had commenced prophet : 
he retired to Medina, which he made the 
place of his reſidence, : 

The mahometans have many fabulous 
traditions concerning this flight of their 
falſe prophet from Mecca to Medina : 
Having taken a reſolution, ſay they, to 
leave the city, he went out one night, 
being the firſt of the moon, accompanied 
only by Abubeker, his father-in-law, 
nd paſſed the night in a grotto, diſtant 


zn hcur's journey trom Mecca, A | 
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HEI 
us bis retreat was known in the city, the 
cotaiſchites, his declared enemies, went 
in purſuit of bim, and arrived at the en- 
trance of the grotto early the next morn- 
ing: but that ſame night a large tree had 

rown up, at the mouth of the cave, in 
which the prophet was concealed ; and 
what opening was left, was covered over 
with a ſpider's web; this being a plain 
indication, that nobody was in the cave, 
the coraiſchites went away, and Ma- 
homet eſcaped the purſuit of his enemies, 

HEIDELBURG, a city of Germany, in 
the circle of the lower Rhine, the capi- 

tal of the palatinate, ſituated on the river 
Neckar: eaſt long. 8 40', and north lat, 

0 200. 

HEIGHT, altitude, in geometry, is a per- 
pendicular let fall from the vertex, or 
top, of any right-lined figure, upon the 
baſe or fide ſubtending it. It is likewiſe 
the perpendicular height of any object 
above the horizon; and is found ſeveral 
ways, by two ſtaffs, a plain mirrour, with 
the quadrant, theodolite, or ſome gradu- 
ated inftrument, c. "LY ; 
The meaſuring of heights or diſtances is 
of two kinds: when the place or object is 
acceſſible, as when you can approach to 
its dottom; or inacceſſible, when it can- 
not be approached, _ 

Prob. I. To meaſure an acceffible height 
AB, by means of two ſtaffs. See plate 
CXXIX, fig. 1. n 1. EE. 

Let there be placed perpendicularly in 
the ground, a longer ſtaff DE, like- 
wiſe a ſhorter one FG, fo as the 
obſervator may ſee A, the top of the 
height to be meaſured, over the ends 
D, F, of the two ſtaffs; let FH and 
DC, parallel to the horizon, meet DE 


and AB in H and C: then the tri- 


angles FHD, DCA, fhall be equian- 
gular; for the angles at C and H are 
right ones: likewiie the angle A is equal 
to FDH; wherefore the remaining 
angles are alſo equal. Therefore as F H, 
the diſtance of the two ſtaffs, is to HD, the 
excels of the longer ſtaff above the ſhorter ; 
ſois DC, the diſtance of the longer 
ſtaff from the tower, to C A, the exceſs 
of the height of the tower above the longer 
ſtaff: and thence C A will be found 
by the rule of three, To which if the 
length D E be added, you will have the 
. Whole height of the tower BA. 
Scholium. Another method may be oc- 
caſionally contrived for meaſuring an ae- 
ceſſible height, as by the given length of 
the ſhadgy B D (bd. n* 3.) I find out 
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HE I 
the height A B: for let there be erefied 
a ſtaff CF, perpendicularly, producing 


the ſhadow E F: then it will be as EF, 


the ſhadow of the ſtaff, is to E C, the 
ſtaff itſelf; ſo is B D, the ſhadow of the 
tower, to B A, the height. Though 
the plane on which the ſhadow of t 


tower falls, be not parallel to the hori- 


zon, if the ſtaff be erected in the ſame 


plane, the rule will be the fame. | 


Prob. II. To meaſure an acceſſible height 
by means of a plain mirrour, | 
Let AB (ibid. no 3.) be the height to 
be meaſured; let the mirrour be placed 
at C, in the horizontal plane B D, at 4 


known diſtance BC: let the obſerver 


back to D, till he ſee the image of t 
ſummit in the mirrour, at a certain point 


of it, which he muſt diligently mark ; 


and let DE be the height of the ob- 
ſerver's eye, . The triangles ABC and 


E DC, are equiangular; for the angles 


at D and B are right angles; and A CB, 
E C D, are equal, being the angles of 
incidence and reflection of the ray AC; 
wherefore the remaining angles at A and 
E, are alſo equal. Therefore it will be 
as CD is to DE; ſo is CB to BA. 

Note 1. The obſerver will be more exact, 
if, at the point D, a ſtaff be placed in the 
ground perpendicularly, over the top of 


which the obſerver may ſee. a. point of the 


glaſs exactly in a line betwixt him and 
the tower. „ 

Note 2. In place of a mirrour may be uſed 
the ſurface of water, which naturally be- 
comes parallel to the horizon,  _ 
Prob. III. To meaſure an acceſſible 


he ght by the geometrical quadrant, th 
dolite, &c. 6 ut Be 


Let the angle C (ibid, n® 4.) be found. 


Then in the triangle A B C,ri ht-angled 


at B (B C being ſuppoſed the horizontal 
diſtance of the obſerver from the tower) 
having the angle C, and the fide BC, 
the required height will be found by the 
firſt caſe of plain trigonometry. Thus, 
ſuppoſe. the angle C, 37 24, and the 


| horizontal diſtance, BC ' x16, then the 
| . will be as R: T. L C:: CB: 


A, the height. 15 <4 1b 8 
The tangent altitude 35 24 9.88341 
2.06446 
Added . I1.94787 
Radius 10.00000 


X 


Height of the object A B 88.69 1.94797 


Suppoſing the obſervation made on the 


top of the tower, and the height of the 
tower to be known, to find the diſtance 


of 


— 


HET 


ef any objedt on the plane below] it is 


only the converſe of 


e former caſe. 

You may alſo, having the baſe and angles, 
eafily find the hypothenuſe A C, or how 
far it is from the top of the tower to the 


tation, by the ſecond caſe of right angled 


triangles : and it is uſeful in many caſes. 


Prob, IV. To meaſure an inacceſſible 
height by the geometrical quadrant, &c. 


4B CD; and after meaſuring this 


the quadrant. 


at two ſtations. 


Let the angle ACB be obſerved (ibid. 


n? f.). then let the obſerver go from C, 
to the ſecond ſtation D, in the right line 

Giſtance 
CD, take the angle A D C likewiſe with 
Then in the, triangle 
AC D, which is formed by the two 


| viſual rays AD, AC, and the diſtance of 
the two ſtations D and C, there is given 


the angle ADC, with the angle ACD, 
_ becauſe the angle A CB was given be- 
fore: therefore the remaining angle 
. CADis given likewiſe, But the diſtance 


of the ſtations C and D is alſo given; there- 
fore by the ſecond caſe of oblique-angled 


| 9 the ſide A C will be found. 


erefore in the right - angled triangle 
22 C, all the angles and hypothenuſe 
A 


are given; conſequently by the third 
caſe of plain trigonometry, the height 


_ fought, A B, may be found; as alſo the 


diſtance of the ſtation C, from AB, the 
perpendicular within the hill or ĩnacceſ- 
üble height. 


Example. Suppoſe the angle at C, 43? 
30, and the angle at D 329 12 and the 


I diftance C D, 


twixt the two ſtations, 


112 feet; then the angle DAC will 


be 11” 18“ and the angle CAB 46 


. 30+ Hence for C A, the proportion will 


de as 8. LDAC:DC::S. LD: CA. 


5 The log. j C112 — 


Po $ 2.04922 
Sine I. D 32? 12 — 9.72663 

: Added - 11.77585 

8. L DAC mn? 18) — g.29214 


 CA=304.6 — = 2.48371 
. © "Then for A B, the height of the object, 
jt will be as R: S. LAC B:: CA: AB. 


As radius — — 


ä  10.00000 
is to the fine of 4.3% 30 — 9.83781 
o is C A 304.6 — 4.48371 


to, AB 209.7 m_ ' - 2.32152 


Laſtly, for C B, the diſtance of the ob- 
ject from the neareſt ſtation, it will be as 


RS. t. C AB.: CA: BC. 


7 . — to. ooooo 
is to the ſine of CAB 46% 30f 9.86056 
fois CA 304.6 — 2.48371 
id BC 22 on — 4.34427 


1.1596 J. 


..- 
If the height of the tower is wanted, th 
angle BCF (ibid. no 6.) may be . 
with the quadrant, which being taken 
from the angle AC B already known, 
the angle ACF will remain; but the 
angle FAC was known before; there- 
fore the remaining angle AFC will be 
known. But the ſide AC was ſuppoled 
found by the laſt problem; therefore in 
the triangle AFC, all the angles, and 
one of the ſides AC being known AF 
the height of the tower above the hill may 
be found by trigonometry. 
Prob. V. To meaſure the diſtance of two 
places A and B, of which ene, A, is 
_ acceſſible, by the theodolite, Sc. ibid. 
no 7. | * | 
Let there be erected at two points, A and 
C (ſufficiently diſtant) viſible figns ; then 
Jet the two angles BAC, B CA, be ta- 
ken by the theodolite, Let the diſtance 
of the ſtations A and C be meaſured 
with a chain. Then the third angle be- 
ing known, and the file AC; thee. 
fore, by the ſecond caſe of oblique trigo- 
nometry, the diſtance required A B, will 
be found. 
Prob. VI. To meaſure, by the theodolite, 
Sc. the diſtance of two places, neither 
of which is acceſſible. ibid. nꝰ 8. 
Leet two ſtations C and D be choſen, from 
each of which the places may be ſeen 
whoſe diſtance is ſought : let the angles 
ACD, BCD, and likewiſe the angles 
BDC, BDA, CD A, be meaſured by 
the theodolite, &c, the diſtance of the 
ſtations C and D be meaſured by a chain, 
or, if - neceſſary, by the laſt problem. 
Now in the triangle A CD, there are 
given two angles ACD and ADC; 
therefore the third CA D is likewiſe 
given: moreover the ſide C D is given; 
therefore by the ſecond caſe of oblique 
trigonometry, the ſide AD will be found. 
After the ſame manner, in the triangle 
BCD, from all the angles, and one fide 
CD given, the ſide B D is found, Where- 
fore in the triangle AD B, from the given 
ſides D A and DB, and the angle ADB 
contained by them, the fide AB (the diſ- 
| tance ſought) is found to be the fourth 
caſe of oblique. angled trigonometry. 
Note, That it is not neceſſary that the 
points A, B, C, and D be in one plane, 
and that any triangle is in one plane. 
HEILA, a port town of regal Pruſſia, in 
the kingdom of Poland, fituated on the 
point of the peninſula in the Baltic-ſea, 
twelve miles north of Dantzick ; eaſt 
long. 299, north lat, 54 30's = 
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HEMUSE, among a roe · buck of 

HEIR, bares, in law, fignifies the perſon 
who ſucceeds another by deſcent to lands, 
tenements, and hereditanrents, being an 
eſtate of inheritance, or an eſtate in fee; 
becauſe nothing paſſes by right of inheri. 


adce but in fee. | 
| grandfather, father and 


there is a 
ſon, if the father die before the grand- 
father, who afterwards dies ſeiſed in fee, 
the land, in that caſe, ſhall go to the el- 
deſt grandſon, and not to any other chil- 
dren of the grandfather. On the father's 
dying without iſſue, Ce. the next eldeſt 
brother ſhall have the lands, @c. as heir ; 
and for want of a brother, they deſcend 
to the father's fiſters. A man has ifſue 
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HEL: 
he received in the caſe of deſcent © and 
whether an heir has land by defcent' or 


not, he is 1 jury; who are to 
the 


aſcertain the value lands deſcended, 


in order to make the heir anſwerable. 8 > 


creditor wy ſue either the heir, execu- ' 
tor, or adminiſtrator, each of whom are 
chargeable z as is alſo a collateral heir, 


but in that caſe he muſt be ſpecially charg- 


ed as ſuch : but where an heir, on bein 


ſued, pays his anceſtor's debts, he ſhall 


be reimburſed by the executor of ſuch 
anceſtor, if he has aſſets in his hands. 


The heir has this advantage, that he can 


force the adminiſtrator to pay debts out 
of the perſonal eftate of the inteſtate; in 
order to preſerve the inheritance free; 
and where an executor has aſſets, the heir 


only a daughter, and dies leaving his 
wife with child 'of a ſon, who is after- 
wards born ; here the ſon, after his birth, 
is heir; however, in the mean time, the 
daughter is to have the land. Yet there 
are ſome perſons diſqualified from being 


may in equity compel him to redeem a 


HEiR-APPARENT, is a perſon fo called in 
the lifetime of his anceftor, at whoſe 
death he is heir at law. : 

HEIRESS, a female heir to one who has 


| heirs, as a baſtard, an alien, one attaint- an eftate in lands, Mc. Stealing an 
ed of treaſon or felony, &c. but idiots heirefs, and —— her againſt her 
and lunatics, p excommunicated, will, was declared felony by 3 Hen. VII. 


or thatare attainted in a premunire, and HEIR-LOOME, is a word that compre- 


out-laws in debt, &c. att capable of be- 
The word heir is a collective term, and 
extend to all heirs, under which the 
heirs of heirs are comprehended; as 
where lands are given to a perſon and his 


heirs, all his heirs are thereby totally in 


him, The heir is favoured by common 
law : for not only land, but rent not due 
and in arrear at the death of the anceſtor, 
ſhall go to the heir; ſo corn ſown by a 
tenant for years, where his term expires 
before his corn is ripe, and every thing 
faſtened to the freehold; timber - trees, 
deeds belonging to the inheritance, deer, 
conies, pigeons, fiſh, &e, go to the heir. 
Where an anceſtor. has bound himſelf 


and his heirs for the payment of money, 


or performance of ſome other act, the 
er, tho' never ſo much land comes to 
him from ſuch anceſtor by gift in tail, or 


viher ſuch'conveyance of the father, and 


yot by deſeent, is nd way chargeabile ; 
and it is likewiſe £ in all other eſtates, 
| Except fee ſimple. If Aas the granted 
to a perſon and his heirs during the life 
of another, c. the heir ſhall not be 
charged for · this, no mote thaw far lands 


be taken in execution fot᷑ the debit of his 
 Aneeſtor, nor any other - lands but ihoſe 
Vai MI. wor £1 
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- bends in it divers pieces of furniture; as 


the firſt bed, and other things, which by 


. the cuſtom of ſome places have belonged 


to a houſe for ſeveral deſcents. Theſe 


are never inventoried after the death 


of the owner as chattles, and therefore 
do not ge to the executor or adminiſtra- 
tor, but to the heir along with the houſe, 
by cuſtom, and not by common law. 


 Heir-loomes are not deviſeable by will, 


for cuſtom veſts' them in the heir before 


a deviſe : yet a fale thereof in the perſon's 


lifetime might make it otherwiſe. 


HBLEGUG, in ornithology, a name-given 


to the arctic duck of Cluſius. 


HELENA, or St. HELENA, an ifland in 


the Atlantic ocean, fituated 1200 miles 


. weſt of the coaſt of Africa; and r800 eaſt 


of the coaſt of South America: weſt long. 
6 14/, ſouth lat. 169. f 


It is about twenty-one miles round, and 


confiſts of one ſeep rock; - which looks 


| like a caſtle in che middle of the ſea, and 


which is covered with about à foot of 
vegetable earth, that produces corn, 
grapes, and almoſt all manner of fruits 


- and vegetables : but the corn is generally 
eaten up by the rats, and the country is 
intailed. The heir's bod :onghtinat to 


too hot to make wine. It has but one 


landing place, which is defended by a 
platform, and a fort in which the gover- 
c N e „ nor 
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on che contrary, the heliacal ſettiny is 
Eaſt- India company, by whoſe aſſiſtance when the ſun approaches ſo near a ar, 
it was planted, aſter it was taken from 


as to hide it with his beams, which pre- 
vent the fainter light of the ſtar from be- 
ing perceived, ſo that the terms appari- 
tion and occultation would be more pro- 
per than riſing and ſetting. 
All the fixed ſtars in the zodiac, ag alſo 
the ſuperior planets, mars, jupiter, and 
ſaturn, riſe heliacally in the morning, a 
little before ſun-rifing, and a few days 


the Dutch in the reign of king Charles II. 
St. HELENA'S DAY, a feſtival in the romiſn 

church on the 18th of Auguſt. This 
ſaint was the empreſs Helena, daughter 
of the emperor Conſtantine, who, it is 

- ſaid, diſcovered the croſs of Chriſt after 
- it had been long buried in the ground. 

HELENA, in aſtronomy. See the article 

\ CASTOR, | | 


HELENIA, or HELENIASTRUM, BAS= 


- TARD-ELECAMPANE,-in botany, a ge- 


nus of the ſyngeneſia-polygamia-ſupertiua 
. claſs of plants, the compound flower of 


which is radiated, and conſiſts of a mul - 


titude of hermaphrodite and female ones, 


the former on the diſk, and the latter on 
the verge. The hermaphrodite flowers 


are tubular, and quinquedentated at the 


limb; whereas the female ones are li - 


near, ligulated, and trifid at the point. 


The ſtamina are five ſlender and very 
; ſhort filaments; and the ſeed which is 

- fingle, is contained in the cup. 
HELENIUM, ELECAMPANE, in botany, 


Sc. is ranked by Linnzus among the 
ſtar-worts. See the articles As TER and 
ELECAMPANE. 


HELEPOLIS, in the antient art of war, 
- a machine for battering down the walls 
of a place beſieged, the invention of 
. which is aſcribed to Demetrius, the 


Poliorcete. 


Diodorus Siculus ſays, that each fide of 


the helepolis was 405 cubits broad, and 


90 in height; that it had nine ſtages, and 
- was carried on four ſtrong ſolid wheels 


HELLAA, ina, in grecian antiquity, 


after they have ſet coſmically. in 
= ſet heliacally in the 1 * 
before their achronycal ſetting. But the 
moon, whoſe motion eaſtward is always 
— than the apparent motion of the 

ſun, riſes heliacally in the evening, after 
the new moon; and ſets heliacally in the 

morning, when old and approaching to 
a conjunction with the ſun. 

The inferior planets, venus and mer. 
cury, which ſometimes ſeem to go weſt- 
ward from the ſun, and ſometimes again 
have a quicker motion eaſtward, riſe he- 
liacally in the morning, when they are 
retrograde; but when direct in their mo- 

tions, they riſe heliacally in the evening. 
The heliacal rĩſing or ſetting of the moon, 
happens when ſhe is 17 diſtant from the 
ſun ; but for the other planets, 20%ͤ are 

required; and for the fixed ftars, more 
or leſs according to their magnitude, 


was the greateſt and moft frequented 
court in Athens for the trial of civil 
affairs. The judges who fat in it, were 
at leaſt fifty, but the more uſual number 
was either two or five hundred, When 
_ cauſes of great moment were to be tried, 


eight cubits in diameter; that it was it was cuttomary to call in the judges of a 
armed with large battering-rams, and the other courts : ſometimes a thouſand | 
had two roofs capable of ſupporting themz were called in, and then two courts are ! 
that in the lower ſtages there were differ- ſaid to have been joined: ſometimes fi- 
- ent ſorts of engines for caſting ſtones; teen hundred or two thouſand were call - ] 
and in the middle they had large cata- ed in, and then three or four courts met 
pultas for lancing arrows, and ſmaller in together. | 7 
. thoſe above, with a number of expert They had cognizance of civil affairs of | 
men for working all theſe machines, | | the greateſt weight and importance, and 
HELIACAL, in aſtronomy, a term appli- were not permitted to give judgment till 
ed to the ring or ſetting of the ftars, or, they bad taken a ſolemn oath to doit with 
more ſtrictiy ſpeaking, to their emerſion impartiality; and to give ſentence accord - 
out of and immerſion into the rays and ing to the laws, Sc. „ | 
. - ſuperior ſplendor of the ſun. | HELIANTHUS; | the GREAT $UN-FLOW- | 
A ſtar is ſaid to riſe heliacally, when af- ER, imbotany, a genus of the ſyngeneſa- 
ter having been in conjunction with the polygamia - fruſtranea claſs of plants, the 
ſun, and on that account invibble, it compound flower of which is radiated, N 


comes to be at ſuch a diſtance from him, 


as to be ſeen in the morning before ſun- 


riling z; the ſun, by his apparent motion, 
- receding trom the ſtar towards the eaſt ; 


with 1d»multitude' of cylindraceous her- 

maphroditt flowers on the diſc, and a fev 

very long ligulated female ones: the ſla· 

mina are five filaments; and the _ 
a 


ED . 
ire fingle, and contained in the cup. The 
TOS are a gt often more than 
3 foot in diameter. 5 

HELIASTES, in antiquity, one of the 
judges of the court of heliæa. See the ar- 
ticle HELIZA., 7 

HELICTERES, thesCREW-TREE, in bo- 
tany, a genus of the gynandria-decan- 
dria claſs of · plants, the flower of which 
conſiſts of five oblong petals, equal in 
breadth 3 and the fruit is compoſed of 
five unilocular capſules, containing a 
great many kidney ſhaped ſeeds, and 
twiſted ſpirally about one another. 

HELIOCARPOS, in botany, a genus of 
the polyandria-digynia claſs of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of four linear pe- 
tals, conſiderably ſhorter and narrower 
than thoſe of che cup: the fruit is a pedun- 
culated, bilocular capſule, of a turbinated 
oval figure, containingingle ſeeds of an 
oval ſhape. 
HELIOCENTRIC latitude of a planet, 
the inclination of a line drawn between 
the center of the ſun and the center of a 
planet, to the plane of the ecliptic, which 
may be thus determined. | 
If the circle FG H (plate CXXIX. fig. 
1. 10 1,) repreſent the orbit of the earth 
round the ſun, and che inner one, A N Bz, 
be ſo placed as to incline to the plane of 
the other; (on which account it appears 
in the form of an ellipſis) then when the 
planet is in the node u, it will 8 
the ecliptic, and ſo have no latitude, 
But if it move to P, then, being ſeen 
from the fun, it will appear to decline 
from the ecliptic, or to have latitude z 
and the inclination of the line SP to the 
plane of the ecliptic, is called the pla- 
net's heliocentric latitude z the meaſure 
of which is.the angle PS 1 ſuppoſing the 
line P þ to be perpendicular to the plane 
of the ecliptic, 


This heliocentric latitude will be eonti- 


nually increaſing till the planet come to 
the point A, which they call the limit, 
or utmoſt extent of it; and then it will 
decreaſe again, till it reach the other 
node N, when it will have no latitude ; 
after which it will increaſe again, till it 
come to B, or its utmoſt latitude; and, 
laſtly, decreaſe again, till the planet come 
to be in z, whence it ſet out. | 
HELIOCENTRIC place of a planet, in aſtro 

nomy, the place of the ecliptic wherein 
the planet would appear to a ſpectator 
8 the center of the ſun. 

he ingenious Dr. Halley gives the fol- 


= . 


* 


9 
„ 
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lowing method to find the heliocentrical | 
places of a planet, and its diſtances from 


the ſan, which ſuppoſes only that the pe- 
riodical time of the planet is known. Lit 
KLB (ibid. no 2.) be the orbit of me 


earth, S the ſun, P the planet, or rather 


the point in the plane of the ecliptie, in 


which the perpendicular let fall from the 


planet meets that plane. And firſt when 


the earth is in K, obſerve the geocentrie 
longitude of the planet, and having the 
theory of the earth, we have the appa- 
rent longitude of the ſun, and conſequent» 
ly, the angle PE 8. The planet, after 
it has completed an entire revolution, 
returns again to the point P, at which 
time ſuppoſe the earth in L; and there 
again, let the moe he - obſerved, and 
find the angle PLS, * planet's elon- 
gation from the ſun. Having the times 
of obſervations, we have the places of the 


earth in the ecliptic, or the points K and 


L; and, conſequently, the angle LS K, 
and the ſides LS and S K: wherefore 


we ſhall have the angles SE Land SLK, 


and the fide LK. From the known 
angles SE P and SLP, take away the 
known angles SE L and S LK, and we 
ſhall have the angles PK L and PLK 


known; therefore in the triangle PL K, 
having all che three angles, and the ſide 
L K, we ſhall find the fide PL; and in 
the triangle PLS, having the ſides PL. 
and LS, and the intercepted angle PL 8, 
we ſhall have the angle L SP, which de- 
termines the heliocentric place, and its 
diſtance from the node according to the 


ecliptic, as alſo the ſide 8S P. But as the 
tangent of the geocentric latitude is to the 
tangent of the heliocentric, fo is the cur- 


tate diſtance of the planet from the ſun, 
_ to. its curtate diſtance from the earth. 


But as the geocentric latitude may be 
found by. obſervation, - the heliocentric 


latitude will alſo. be found; by which, 


and the curtate diſtance of the planet from 
the ſun, we can find the true diſtance. 


HELIOCOMETES, a phænomenon ſome- 


times obſerved about ſun-ſetting ; being 


a large luminous tail, or column of light, 


proceeding from the body of the ſun, and 


dragging after it, not unlike the tail of a 


comet; whence the name. 


HELIOSCOPE, in optics, a ſort of teleſ- 
cope, peculiarly. fitted for viewing the 


ſun, without hurting the eyes. See the 
article TELESCOPE. 1-4 git 
As the ſun may. be viewed through co- 
loured glaſſes, without hurt to the eyes. 
2889 e 
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HE L 
- if the object and eye - glaſſes of a tele - 
ſcope Py of 2 laſs, as red or 
f 1 ſuch a teleſcope will become an 
ioſcope. 2 6 
ut Mr, Huygens only uſed a plain glaſs, 
lacked at the - 
de, and placed between the eye-glaſs 
and the eye; which anſwers the deſign 
of an helioſcope very well. 
HELIOST ATA, in optics, an inftrument 
invented by the late learned Dr. S Graveſ- 
ande; who gave it this name, from its 
fixing, as it were, the rays of the ſun in 
an horizontal ditection acroſs the dark 
chamber, all the while it is in uſe. 
This inſtrument is an automaton, ar 
piece of clock-work, whoſe parts are as 
ollows. A A (plate CXXX.) is a 
frame in which a © are ſpeculum $ 
is fuſpended, moveable about its axis b 
means of two ſmall ſtrews a, 4. This 
| frajne is fixed to the piece C, which being 
Hotlow, is moveable upon the cylindric 
wr - Keg wg is fixed on a trian- 
ar baſe or foot fet dicular, 
the three ſcrews B, B, * * 
On the back part of the ſpeculum is fixed 
'a long 2 wire, or tail D, in a per- 
pendicuſar poſition. By this it is con- 
nected to the ſecond part of the helioſtata, 
which is a common thirty-four hour 
clock, reprefented at H, the plane of 
which: clock is ſet parallel to that of the 
equator in any given place. The clock 
is ſuſtained on the column F G, in which 
it is moveable up and down by a thin 
lamina or plate that enters it as a caſe, 
and fixed by a proper height by two ſcrews 


F A, d, at the fide. The whole is truly 


4djuſted to a perpendicular ſituation b 
means of the three ſcrews I, I, I, in the 
tripod L, L, M, and the plummet Q. 
whoſe capſis muſt anſwer to the point o 
Venen | 


The axis of the wheel which moves the 
index NO, over the hour circle, is ſome- 
What darge, and perforated with a eylind- 
drie cavity approaching a little to à cgni- 
cl figure; and receives the fliznk of the 


faid index NO very cloſe and tight, that 


by its motion the Index may be carried 
1 In the extremity, O, of the index 
© 8 u Tipall eylindiic piece, with a cylin- 
dric perforation to receive the tail ? of 
the fork T, yet ſo as tb admit a free mo- 
tion therein, In esch fide of the fork 
are ſevetal holes #xaAly oppoſite to each 

other, in which £0 the ſcrews F, 7, upon 
whoſe ſaooth cylindiic ends moves the 
tybylar piece R. 


[ 1600 } 


flame of a candle on one 


. 10904411, or as 100 to 109, Now the 


* 
/ 
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When the machine iv/to be fixed far uſe 
another part is made uſe of to adjuſt N; 
which is called the pofitor, and is denot. 
ed by the letters VX Y * 
The cylinder C is removed with a ſpe- 
culum from the foot P, and the braſ 
column V X put on in its ftead, and ad. 
heres more ſtrictiy to the pin e, that it 
may keep its poſition while the machine 
zs conſtituted. 8 
On the top of the column, about X as a 
center, moves the lever Y Z, fo that it 
may be any tow inclined to the horizon, 
and keep its poſition. The arm VX 
may be of any length at pleaſure ; but 
the arm X Z is of a peculiar conſtruc. 
tion, and of a determinate length. To 
this arm, which extends no farther than 
J, is a ſliding- piece Z x, fliarp pointed 
at Z. this the arm X Z is determin. 
ed to a given length, the piece Z x being 
fixed by the ſcrews x &. Upon this am 
is drawn the ſhort line @ x, by which it 
may be lengthened in the whole, and is,9. 
of the whole length XZ, when ſhorteſt, 
The reaſon is, this arm is always to ins 
creaſe and decreaſe in proportion to the 
ſecant of the ſun's declinatioo to the ra. 
dius X Z, when ſhorteſt ; but the radius 
is to the ſecant of 230 30“ (the ſun's 
greateſt declination) as 10090000 ta 


_ reaſon of this conſtruction of the arm 
X Z, is to find for any given day the diſ- 
tance of the center of the ſpeculum 8 
from the top ? of the ſtyle IN, which muk 
ever be equal to the ſecant of the ſun's 
declination ; for it muſt always be equal 
to the diftance of the top of the ſaid fiyle, 
, from the center of the cylinder R in the 
fork T, and that is always equal to tle 
faid ſecant of declination, 
For ſince the ſtyle I N and the fork Tate 
in a poſition paralle] to, each other 
therefore the middle hole in the ſides o 
the ſork being (as they muſt be) of the 
ſame height above the end of the index 
O, as is the height of the ſtyle N, it is 
evident that on an equinoQiial day the 
fun's 17 will paſs 8 throvg] the 
; perforg jon of the piece R, if it be put 
in a pokition parallel to 5 of the 
ecligtic, or that of the clock ; and alſo 
that the top of the ſhadow of the ſaid 
ſtyle will fall exactly on the ſaid hole. 
In this caſe the topof the fiyle is at the leaſt 
| diſtance from the central point of R, and 
- therefpre may be repreſented by radius; 
while in any other poſition above or be- 
low, the diflanee will increaſe in prope 
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bon to f . of the ang which the A dec 


$a 82 _. and bile, It js 
that p 12 * of the ie fyle, a d . Its; , 
through ID! % £14] EW” , 
t ma 1 Nat that on any the foatus, 
55 0 15 the clock and its 155 Nite. 148 fofil.. 
a 


1 be { 1 ed that the line of bluiſh-green jaſper, with red. ya 
the meridian, and that th. po- . nd See the, ariel 2 ASPER,. | 
ſition ef N. 0 00 fork be ſuch that the fame with Ipi — 


ſun's - hrovj 3 and Seeg the article Ft ks 
* ret 101 uy oy > 51 fall juſt In Architektur ſome authors wake a dif 
oſe; moreover, e diſtance | N qe between che bei and the ſpiral, 
T4. renter . of the [pt 100 $ from A ſtair caſe accor "g ta Dapiler, is an 
the FP of the 1 le 1 5 1.7 19 being, or is helical,, when the ftairg or 
te ior) i daes of ſteps, wind round a kylindrieal newel; 
point of R therefrom; unc, Jaftly, the whereas 


_ the ſpiral. G round a cone, 
5 17 the ſpeculym DE paſſing through _ we i Pen apprbaching nearer 
Rz then if wo clock be put into motion, er its axis. 

the index N © ſhall carry about the tail 5 ge the 1 
of the Feen in ſuch a manner, that at gs . the 

all times of that day, when the ſun can 


come upon the, ſpeculum, it will reflect 
the rays conſtant 1 in one and the, ſame 
poſition and dire 


U on all ths ive with- | 
out variatio 3 


The wache 8 conſtituted, i 1s placed 
in a box or caſe, and 355 in a window 
with one ſide ed tq the ſun, 
and all the other Bc 3 ſo that o.h 
when the room is . 5 dark, and the the article Haun. 
ſolar miccaſcope fixed to the fore- -part of A1 religions have Tupy 
the box in which the helioſtata is placed, ſtate of. exiſtence aſter 
juſt againſt the center of the ſpeculum to have their bell or Place. of toy i 
receive the refl ed horizontal beam, all whic 2 wicked are laden 10. be 
the experiments of the darkened om are puni Te bell of the antient hea- 


then performed as uſual. thens was divided into twomanlions, the 
This fs a very ingenions, conſtruction of one called elyhpm,-on the ahhh 21 
a ſolar _ microſcape=a ratus, but, we pleaſant and bite, _ appar 


fear, too expenſive an pars for the ſouls of god men ; the pe aber ca 
common ve. However, it is eaſy to ſce tartara, on the Jeſt, A l pe 2 
that this machine is capable of being and torment, , appointed for the | 

greatly reduced ; fince.it may be made to The latter was. only hell in the — 2 
anſwer the end very well without a clock reſtrained ſenſe of the word. See the ar- 
and the ſpeculum may be glaſs 8 of ticle EI SNN. 

metal, and all fixed in ane pedeſtal. Ot all the poets of antiquity, Virgil is 
the article Wenge . the molt particular in his.deſcription. of 
HELIOTROPE, beligtrapiwz, in botany, hell;; having, carried. his here thither, . 


us of the pentandria-manogynia claſs | e tp foll view of theſe jnfernal _ | - 
72 lanta, the cab of which canbds a ons: for an at wo 


of which we mpſt 
of a lag petal ; the tube is of the len er the reader to ther fixth Apeid of 
of the cup the limb: is plave, ee, " that t poet, where: the many dreadful ap- 


lightly into. five ſegments, .aod inons, 46 harpies, chimæ - 
the ſmalter ſegments ſtand alternate, Sy - ai and. the. h —_— — — painted, 
are acute; the e are placed between ; and à deſcription of Charon, the old 
by mouth is gltoſed by, five prominent ferryman of hell, his buſineſs, . together 
ſquamulæ, which bending teward one * 5 of Minos and Radaman- 


another, form a little ftar : there is no of hell y 

pericarpium z the calyx remains unal- bp __ of the 

tered, nn We te, diſcovers to ZEneas the ps 

ſeeds, | — which 8 
according. _., - 


= 
» 
To 
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according to the poet is twice as deep as fifth for the Magians, the ſixth for 
i. he poith bs Wine From the (les, Flere ; Pagina, "and the fevetth Far the red. 
_ #Eneas ſees various perſons condemned crites of all religions. 
© to puniſhment, as alſo the different kinds Among Chriſtians, there are two contro. 
and forms, of torture which are ſo nume- verted queſtions in regard to hell, the 
1 as S x 4 222 0 En f 1 A 7 g * f 
rous, that the poet concludes, non mibi one concerns locality, * the du- 


j bngue centum, &c. | ration of its torments. The locality of 

„ Had I an hundred mouths, an hun - bell, and the reality of its fire, —— 
e dred tongue, firſt to be controverted by Origen. That 

And throats of braſs inſpired with father interpreting the ſeripture account 


& fron lungs | metipde n makes hull te chore 
„ could not half theſe horrid crimes P Ys not 


1 Aer it, | ney | 

4 Nor half the puniſhments theſe crimes + brance” of paſt pleaſures, Among the 
« have met.“. "Dryden. © moderns, 1 : Whiſton advanced a new 
The antient philoſophers were of opinion, hypotheſis. According to him the co- 
that the infernal regions were at an,equal mets are ſo many hells appointed in their 
diftance from all the parts of the earth; orbits alternately to carry the damned in- 
nevertheleſs it was the opinion of ſome, to the confines of the ſun, there to be 
that there were certain paſſages which led ſcorched by its violent heat, and then to 
thither, as the river Lethe, near the Syr- return with them beyond the orbit of (a 
tes, and the acheruſian cave in Epirus. turn, there to ſtarve in theſe cold and diſ. 
At Hermione it was thought, that there mal regions. Another modern author not 
©" was a yery ſhort way to hell for which ſatisfied with any hypotheſis hitherto ad- 
-" reaſon, the people of that country never vanced, aſligns, the ſun to be the local 
put the fare. into the mouths of the dead hell. As to the ſecond queſtion, viz. the 
wy their rac; oof Ulyſſes, according duration of hell torments, we have Ori. 
to Homer, went by ſea to the couptry of gen again at the head of thoſe who deny 
"the Cimmerians, in order to go thither; that they are eternal; it being that fa- 
and ZEneas went by the lake of the cave _ ther's opinion, that not only men, but 
of Avernus.' | EE, devils, after a due courſe of puniſhment 
+ The Jews placed hell in the center of the ſuitable to their reſpective crimes, ſhall be 
+ earth, and believed it to be ſituated un- pardoned and reftored to heaven. The 
der waters and mountains. According chief principle upon which Origen built 
to them there zre three paſſages leading his opinion, was the nature of puniſh- 
to it: the firſt is in the wilderneſs, and ment, which he took to be emendatory, 
© by*that'Korah, Dathan and Abiram de- applied only as phyſic for the recovery of 
ſcended into hell; the ſecond is in the the patient's health. The chief objec- 
- ſea, becauſe Jonah, who was thrown into tion to the eternity of hell torments 
© the ſea, cried to God out of the belly'of among modern writers, is the diſpropor- 
hell; the third is in Jeruſalem, becauſe tion between temporary crimes and eter- 
- Jt is ſaid the fire of the Lord is in Zion, nal puniſhments, Thoſe who maintain 
and his furnace is in Jeruſalem, They the afficmative, ground their opinions on 
likewiſe acknowledged ſeven degrees of the ſcripture accounts, which repreſent 
pain in hell, becauſe they find this lace the pains of hell under the =—_— of a 
called by ſeven different names in ſerip- worm which never dies, and a fire which 
ture. Though they believed that infidels, is not quenched ;z as alſo upon the words, 
| and perſons eminently wicked, will con- ** Thele ſhall go away into everlaſting 
tinue for ever in hell; yet they maintain- 3 ut the righteous into 

ed, that no Jew, who is not infected * fi 15 a 


ife eternal.“ 

with ſome hereſy, and has not acted con- HELLEBORE, helleborus, in botany, a 
trary to the points mentioned by the genus of the polyandria polygyniaclaſs of 
Rabbins, will be puniſhed therein for plants, with a roſaceous flower, compoſ- 
any other crime above a year at moſt. ed of five or more roundiſh and large pe- 
The mahometans believe the eternity of tals: the fruit is compoſed of ſeveral bi- 
rewards and puniſhments in another life. carinated capſules, containing a great 
In the Koran it is ſaid, that hell has ſewn number of roundifh ſeeds, See plate 
tes, the firſt for the Muſſulmans, the CXXXI. fig. r. | 

cond for the Chriſtians, the third for The root of this plant is the true black 
the Jews, the fourth for the Sabjans, the hellebore of the ſhops, which * 


rge; but not à very ſaſe one; being 
ſometimes: given in ſubſtance from ten 
grains to twenty. In tincture, it is prin- 
cipally uſed as an alterative, for attenu- 


ö ating the humours, It has been always 
e famous in maniac caſes, and is ſtill given 
1 in them, tho' rather as an alterative than 
f a purge: for at preſent, the uſe of black 
n hellebore as a purge is out of doors; the 
at chemical preparations of antimdny and 
nt mercury having been found much more 


certain, and to anſwer as well all its pur- 
poſes, The doſe of the tincture is from 
a- 15 to 30 drops, which is given in hyſte - 


ne ric caſes, and obſtructions of the viſcera, 
1 ite HELLEBORE, in pharmacy, the root 
o of the broad leaved veratrum. See the 
ir article VERATRUM. LAs 
N= White hellebore, given in powder or in 
be infuſion, is a very rough vomit; and, at 
to preſent, is never uſed but when very deſ- 
I perate diſeaſes call for ſuch a remedy. It 
l. is a powerful ſternutatory, and is ſome- 
ot times uſed as ſuch in ſoporoſe diſeaſes 3 
l. but the principal uſe made of ĩt at preſent 
al is externally, in unguents for the itch, 
he among the common people. 

i HELLENISM, in matters of language, a 
L phraſe in the idiom, genius, or conſtruc · 
a- tion of the greek tongue. | 

ut This word is only uſed when ſpeaking of 
nt the authors who writing in a different 
be language, (expreſs themſelves in a phra- 
he ſeolopy peculiar to the greek. 

lt HELLENISTIC, or HELENISTIC LAN- 
h- GUAGE, that uſed by the grecian Jews 
yy who lived in Egypt and.other parts where 
of the greek tongue prevailed. In this lan- 
e. guage it is ſaid the Septuagint was writ- 
Its ten, and alfo the books of the New Teſ- 
r- tament; and that it was thus denominat- 
r- ed to ſhew that it was greek filled with 
in - hebraiſms and ſyriaciſms. | 
on HELLENODICEZ, in grecian antiquity, 
nt the directors of the olympic games. See 
| A the article OLYMPIC. 

c 


HELLESPONT the entrance of the ſtreights 
which divide Afia from. 3 and 

paſs from the 2 to Conſtan· 

| tinople, It is now called the Dardanels, 
and is about two miles wide. 

HELM of a. ſbip, is a piece of timber faſ- 
tened into the rudder, x hich comes for- 
ward into the ſteerage, or plate where the 
E at the helm ſteers the ſhip, by 
holding the whipſtaff in his hand, which 
is joined to the helm. They begin how- 
ever to be left off, ſteering- wheels being 
uſed in their room. rye 


There are ſeveral terms in the ſea-lan- 
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HE L! | 
ruage-relating to the helm ; as, Bear up 

l — wb — is, ade? ſhip go more 
large before the wind. Helm a mid. ſbip. 

or right the beim; that is, keep it even 
with the middle of the ſnhip. Port the 

belm, put it over the left ſide of the ſhip. 

Starboard the helm, put it. on the right 

ſide of the ſhip. en eee 

HELMET, an antient defenſive armour 
worn by horſemen both in war and in 
tournaments. It covered both"the head 
and face, only leaving an aperture in the 
front ſecured by bars, which was called 

the viſor. „ 614/47 n, 

It is ſtill uſed in heraldry by way of ereſt 

over the ſhield or coat of arms, in order 

to expreſs the different degrees of nobili- 
ty, by the different manner in which it 
is borne, Thus a helmet in profile, is 
iven to gentlemen and eſquires: to a 
night, the helmet ſtanding forward and 
the beaver a little open: the helmet in 
profile and open, with bars, bel 

to all noblemen under the degree of a 
duke : and the helmet forward and open, 

with many bars, is aſſigned to kings, 
princes, and dukes, "” p27 

There: is pony but one helmet upon 
a ſhield ; but ſometimes there are two, 
and even three: if there be two, they 
ought to face each other; and if three, 
the middlemoſt ſhould ſtand directly for- 
ward, and the other two on the ſides 
facing towards it. e, 

HELMINTHOLITHUS, in natural hiſ- 
tory, a name given by Linnzus to pettĩ- 
5 fied bodies re * bling worms. 

Of theſe he reckons four genera; 1. Pe- 
trified lithophyta, found in the moun- 
tains of Sweden. 2. Petrified ſhelle. 
3. Petrified zoophytes. 4. Petrified rep- 

tiles. See LIT HOF RHTTA, SHELL, &c. 

HELMONT, a town of the Netherlands, 
in the province of dutch Brabant, fituat- 
ed on the river Aa: eaſt longitude '5* 40, 
north latitude 512 300. 160 

HELMSTAT, a town of Germany, in che 

circle of Lower Saxony, and dukedom 
of Brunſwic: eaſt long. 11%, north 

„geh,. eee 

HELONIAs, in botany, a genus of the 

hexandria- trigynia claſs of plants, with- 
out any flower petals; the fruit is an 

oval berry, containing only one cell, in 
which is a ſingle oval ſeed. 

HELOTS, in grecian antiquity, the ina - 

bitants of Helos, a town of Laconia, 

conquered by the Spartans; who made 
them all priſoners of war, and reduced 
them into the condition of. laveg, - © 

. 1 N , . 


/ 


HEL (1604) HE M 
The freemen of Sparta were forbidden ments: there is no pericarpium 
te exerciſe of any mean or mechanical rolla performs the — it, 8 
employment, and thetefore the whale rounds the ſeed, which is bngle, trique- 
. care of ſupplying the city with neceſſa- trous, and acute. | 
ries, devolved- upon the Helots: the HEM, in the ovens for baking calamine, a 
ground was tilled, and all forts of trade = partition which ſeparates the: hearth freun 
| managed bi them, whilft their maſters, the oven itſelf 1 it is open at top; to let 
3 like, ſpent their time in all the flame paſs over to bake the calamine 
of manly exerciſes. Notwichſtand- HEMERO-BAPTISTS, a fed amon. 
ing the great ulcfulneſs of the Helots, the Jews, ſo called becanſe they — 
they were treated in the moſt barbarous themſelves every day, making holineſs to 
manner, and often murdered without any conſiſt in theſe daily ablutions, | 
ſhew of juſtice. It was a thing common Tbey were pharifees in every thing, ex- 
with the Spartans to force them to drink cept that with the ſadducees, they denied 
to excels, and then lead them in that a refurreftion, Probably theſe were the 
condition into their public halls, that fe& who found fault with our Saviour's 
their children might fee what à contemp- diſciples for eating with unwaſhen hands, 
_ tible and beaftly fight a drunken man is. D. Herbelot tells us, that the diſciples of 
They made them dance uncomely dances, St. John Baptiſt, who, in the firſt ages of 
and ſing ridiculous fangs; forbidding of the church, were called hemero· bap- 
them expreſely to uſe any that was ſerious tifts, and the number of whom is con- 
and manly, | ſiderable among the Jews, have ſince that 
HELPS, in the manege. To teach a horſe time formed a fe&, or rather religion 
his leſſon, there ave ſeven helps or aids to apart, under the name of mendai jahia. 
de known : thele are the voice, nod, bit HEMEROBIUS, in zeology, a genus of 
or ſnaffle, the calves of the legs, the ſtir- inſets of the neureptera order, the cha- 


rups, the ſpur, and the ground. — raters of which are theſe ; the palate is 
'The helps are occaſionally turned into prominent, and has on each fide two ten- 
corrections. tacula: the wings, being four in num · 


HELSINGFORD, a port town of Swe- ber, are deflex and tumid. 
den, ſitunted on the gulph of Finland, in To this genus belong the golden-eye, 1 
24 6! eaſt long. and 60? 8“ north lat. large beautiful fly, ſo called from the co- 


HELSINGIA, a vince of Sweden, Jour of its eyes; the formica-leo, aud 


bounded by the Bothnic gulph on the ſeveral other ſpecies, 5 
eaſt, and by Delecarlia on the welt. HEMEROCALLIS, DAY-LILLY, in bo- 
HELSINGIC-CHARACTER,apeculiarkind tany, a genus of the hexandria monopy- 
of charaQer, found inſcribed on ſtones n nia claſs of plants, the corolla-of which 
the province of Helfingia : the runic and is of an infundibuliform figure; the tube 
Holſingic characters may be ealily travſ®= is ſhort ; the limb is patent, and divided 
_ formed into each other. into ſix ſomewhat reflex ſegments : the 
HELSTON, a bo of Cornwall, nine fruit is an ovato · trilobous, trigonal cap - 
miles ſouth-weſt of Falmouth ; it ſends ſule, formed of three valves, and con- 
two members to parliament. | taining three cells 3 the ſeeds are nume- 
NEIL VE, a term ufed-among country peo - rous and roundiſh. SN 
ple for the handle of a hatchet, pick an, HEMERODROMI, in grecian antiquity, 
mattock, or the like, centinels and guards appointed for the 


MELVE TAC, fomething belonging to Hel- feeurity and preſervation of cities, and 


vetia, or Switzerland. See the article other places. 
SWITZERLAND. | They wont out of the. city every mom- 
HELVOETSLUYS, a port-town of he ing, as ſoon as the gates were opened, 
- Daited Netherlands, fituated in the iſiand and kept patrolling all day about the 
cf Voor, in the province of Tolland, place: fometimes alſo making excur- 
five miles ſouth of the Briel: it is one of further into the country, to ſee 
the beſt harbours in Holland, and that to that there were no enemies lying in walt 
which the engliſh packen always goes. to ſurprize them. 
HELXINE, -SUCx-WHEAT, in botany, HEMERODROMI were alſo a ſort of count 
a genns of the octundria · trĩigynĩa elaſe of among the antients, who only travelle 
plants, the corolla of awhich-is perma- one day, and then delivered their packets 
nent, and comſiſts of a fingle petal, di-DTTor diſpatches to a freſh man, who run 
vided into five obtuſe, erecto · patent ſeg- bis day, and ſo on to the end of the — 
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word uſed in. the; com 
divers terms, ſignifying the 
ſemi, or demi, viz. one half; 
abbreviature of zj«ov;, which fi 


{lame with 
being an 


11605 
Reel HEMIPLEXIA, among 
YUCIAans, A pa 


: 


* # 
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ly..of one half of the 
See the article Pals. 


HEMISPHARIA, LADY-COW, in ioo : 


nifies the 


ſame. The Greeks ſuppreſſed, the laſt 
with the exterior wings, which are mar- 


ſyllable of Ib, in the compoſition of 
words. * 1 | 
HEMICRANIA, in medicine, a ſpecies of 
head-ach, wherein only one half or fide 
of the head is affected. See HEaD-· Ach. 
HEMICY CLE, in architecture, is defined 
by Daviler to be an arch forming a per- 
fe& ſemicircle. See the articles ARCH 
and BRIDGE, Thy RK" 
To conſtrutt ſuch an arch of hewn ſtone, 
they divide the hemicycle into a certain 
number of equal parts, and faſhion. an 
equal number of vouſoirs, which will 
complete the arch: however, that there 
may be no joint in the middle, where the 
key-ftone ſhould be, they always take 
care that the number of vouſojrs be, an 
odd one. 


of the orcheſtra in the antient theatres : 
only uſed, when ſome perſon was ſup- 


poſed to be juſt arrived from ſea, as in 
Plautus's Rudens. | 


loBy» a genus of beetles, with clavated 
and entire antennæ; and whoſe thorax, 


ginated, conſtitutes an hemiſpherĩe figure. 


There are a great many ſpecies of Jady- 


cows, the maſt common of which is that 


with reddiſn wings, and ſeven black 
ſpots on them; an inſe& too well known 
to need farther deſcription. See the ar- 


HEMISPHERE, . hemi 


ticle COCCINELLA-. 4 
, in_geo- 


. metry, che half of à globe or ſphere, 


when it is ſuppoſed to be cut through its 


center in the plane of one of its great 
Circles. Thus the equator divides the 
terreſtrial globe. into the northern and 


ſouthern hemiſpheres: in the ſame man- 


ner the meridian divides the globe into 
the eaſtern and weſtern hemiſpheres z and 


| 8 he horizon into two hemiſpheres, diſtin - 
HEMICYCLIUM, in antiquity, a part 


guiſhed by the epithets upper and lower. 


| | See the articles SPHERE and GLOBE, | 
but Scaliger obſerves, that this part was 


The center of gravity of an bemiſphere, 


18.5 of the radius diftant from the vertex, 
HEMISPHERE. is alſo uſed to denote a pro- 


HEniCYCLIUM alſo Genified, 4 kind of 


| ha-dialy being a r ſemicircle, 
© the upper cuſp of whic 


north, On the middle of the hemicy- 


looked to the 


” 


clium ſtood a ftyle, whereof the point 


that correſponded to the center of the he- 
micycle, repreſented the center of the 


earth; and its ſhadow, being 2 4 
„Which 


on the concavity of the hemicyc 


jection of half the terreſtrial globe, or 
half the celeſtial ſphere, on a plane, and 


fre uently called planiſphere. 
HEMI 


SPHEROIDAL, in geometry, an 
appellation given to whatever approaches 
to the figure of an hemiſphere, but is 


not _— W | "KY 
HEMISTICH, ice, in + de- 
notes half a verſe, or a verſe not com- 


repreſented the ſpace between the two _ 


tropics, pointed out not only the decli- 
nation of the ſun, and the day of the 
month, but likewiſe the hour of the day. 
HEMINA, in roman antiquity, a liquid 
meaſure which, according, to Arbuthnet, 
was equal to half a_ wine - pint engliſh 
meaſute; its contents being 2,818 ſolid 
| inches, See the article MEASURE. 
HEMIOLIA, or HEMIOLIU $, among an- 
tient muſicians, à ſort of proportion now 
called ſeſquialteral, See the article SEs- 
. Ei en bes 
HEMIONITIS, in botany, a genus of 
the cryptogamia · muſcorum claſs of 
plants, the fruAifications of which are 
arranged into lines, ſometimes branched, 
Often uniting with and interſecting one 
og Raman, 
l in a 
 Cnalt bolted; Scr th. Ag 
Vol. II. 


| ity, a flute, with 
See the article FLUTE, . 


pleted. 55 A 
Of ckis there are frequent examples in 


Virgil's ZEneid ; but whether they were 
left unfiniſhed by deſign or not, is diſ- 
puted among the learned; ſuch are, 
Ferro accindta wocat, n. II. v. 614. 
And, Jtaliam non ſponte ſequor, n. IV. 


V. 361. 


x A 


In reading common engliſh verſe, a ſhort 


* * 


f * uired at the end of each hemi- 
4. E 


ich, or half verſe. 


LEW" 
ww Þ 


HEMITONE, - in mukic, the ſame, with a 


ſemitone, or half note. See ToNs.. : 


HEMITRIT EUS, among phyſicians, a 


4 


Kind of intermitting fever, being a ſemi- 
tertian. See FEVER and TERTIAN. 


H EM OC K, conium, in botany. See the 


artiele Cod iu. 
Water HEMLOCK, cicuta. : 
HEMP, cannabit, in botany. See the ar- 


* 


* 
* 
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See CICUTA, 


-_ ticle CayNaB1s.... - 
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dear tate from foreigners, when it might 
be cultivated among ourſelves; to the 
reat benefit of the nation in general, It 

-© Gelights in warm, fandy, or ſomewhat 
- =*igravelly-f6il; but it muſt be ſome what 


"rich, and of à good depth. Phe beſt 


- "ſeed is that which is brighteſt, and re- 


tiains its colour and ſubſtance in rubbing. 


Three buſhels will ſow an acre; but 
the richer the land is, the thicker it muſt 
be ſown, and the poorer it is, the thin- 
ner. The time of ſowing it, is from'the 
latter end of March, to the end of April, 
according as the ſpring falls out; but the 
earlier it is ſown the better, If it be a 
dry ſeaſon, great care muſt 
pteſerve it from birds. 


The firſt ſeaſon for gathering it ĩʒ about 


Lammas, when a good part of it will be 


ripe; that is, the light ſummer hemp 


which bears no ſeed, and is called fimble- 
hemp. When it is ripe the ſtalks grow 


white, and' the leaves fall downwards, 
turning yellow at the top: it muſt then 
be pulled up, dried, bound up in bun- 
dles as big as may be graſped in both 
© hands, and laid by for uſe, Care muſt 
be taken not to break what is left ſtand - 
ing, becauſe it is to grow till near 
Michaelmas before it will be fit to gather: 
this is uſually called karle-hemp. When 
it is gathered, lay it in the ſun three or 
ſour days to dry, and then flac K or houſe 
it till the ſeed be threſhed out. 
An acte of hemp, in the beſt land, com- 
monly yields about two or three quar- 
ters of ſeed, which, with the hemp un- 
- wrou 


'  firable-hemp is not worth above half as 
much as the other, | | 
As to the method of preparing it, after 
the ſeeds are threſhed out of the heads, 
the ſtalks are laid up in bundles and 
ſteeped in a ſtanding water, the cleaner 
it is the better; they are faſtened*to'poles, 
and left to ſozk about fifteen days; and 
when the ſubſtance of the ftalk is almoſt 
. rotten, the bundles are taken gut and 
well dried, But flax, inſtead of being 
ſteeped in water, is uſually expoſed al- 
ternately to the moiſt air of the night, and 
the heat of the ſan; by Which mean it 
receives a finer colour, 5 : 
When hemp and flax are well penetrated 
and afterwards completely dried, the 
- gre bruiſed by handfuls on a block, wit 
a kind of wallet; all-the bullen, which 
js the inward ſubſtance of the tem: flies 


eff in ſhivers, by the force of the blows, 


% 


if -1606 1 


be taken to 


t, is often worth from 5 to $1. * 
but if wrought, from 10 to 12 l. but the 


and nothing'remains in the hands of the 
deater but the thin'bark in large threads, 
through the whole length of the ſtem. 
This parcel of threads is afterwards bung 
on a perpendicular board, and bruiſed 
with a wooden beetle, in order to ſhake 
out all the little ſtraws that may happen 
to remain of the bullen. All the grols 
parts are now feparated from the ttem, 
and rhe threads of the bark receive their 
828 from the comb or hatchel. 
The refuſe of this combing, which con- 
ſiſts of all the threads which are too 
thick, is called tow, for the uſe of which 
ſee the article Tow. | 
Hemp and flax are the materials of a va- 
riety of profitable 'manufaAures ; for be- 
ſides linen, great quantities of ticken of 
all fneteſſes, ſail-cloth, incle, tape, fack- 
ing, girtwip, cordage, twine, nets, and 
many other things are made of them: 
and they furniſh multitudes of other ma- 
nufadtures, which employ the poor, and 
bring, by their exports, profit to the na- 
tion. But as we are under tlie neceſſity 
of importing very large quantities of 
bemp from foreign countries, the pro- 
duction of this article among ourſelves, 
and in our plantations, cannot be too 
plentifully cultivated, nor too highly en- 
_cauraged, | | 1 
For the laws relating to hemp and flax, 
c 
HEMPSTEAD, a market- town cf Hatt. 
fordſhire, twenty - nine miles north - wel 
of London. 1 
HEN, gallina, in ornithol 


EY: though ul. 
ed in a general ſenſe to ſignify any fe. 
tale bird, is more particularly reſtrained 
© to, thoſe of the order of gallinæ. See the 
article GALLINE, N 
HEN BANE, a plant called by botaniſts hyo- 
ſcyamus. See HYOSCYAMUS. 
HEN HaRRKER, in ornitholagy, the falco 
with à brown hack, and 4 variegated, 
| black, and brœwn tail. See the article 
D Es 
This is a copfiderably large ſpecies, and 
js equal to 4 well grown pullet in ſize: 
© the head is ſmall, and ſomewhat flatted 
at the top; the beak is large, and very 
robuſt; it is broad and thick at the baſe, 
very much hooked, and extremely ſharp 
at the point; the baſe of it is covered 
with a thick yellow membrane, in which 
" fte.fituated the noſtrils, and there are 3 
kind of black hairs reſewbling whiſkers: 
HENDECAGON, in geometry, 2. hgure 
© that hath gleven ſides, and as mary 
angles, | Ia 


HE b 


„ei ortifestton, bendectgon denotes a 
5, place defended. by . * baſtions. 
12 HENEBON, a town of Britany, it France, 
8 twenty two miles north-weſt of Vanes. 
ex v, a market-town of Oxfordfhire, 
a ſituated” on the river” Thames, twenty 
— miles ſouth-eaft of Oxford, and thirty- 
* five welt of London:. 
Os Heurzr is alſo a market · town of War- 
8 wiekſhire, ſeven miles ſouth-weſt of War- 
wick. a 
* HEN-MOULD, among farmers, denotes 
ich a black ſpungy ſoit. fitter for grazing 
than for corn. yin 
hs In ſome places, indeed, they give the 
5 name of hen mould to a rich black earth 
of mixed with whitiſh ſtreaks, which is ex- 


k ceeding fertile, | | 
HENNEBURG, a town of Germany, in 


5 the circle of Franconia, and the capital 
hy of the county of Henneburg: eaſt long. 
* 10 2%, and north lat. 50% 400. 
Kg HENOTICON, in church-hiſtory, a de- 
Ti cree or edi of the emperor Zeno, made 
+ at Conſtantinople, in the year 482, by 
5 which he pretended to reconcile all parties 
= under one faith. It is generally agreed 
. that Peter, patriarch of Alexander, and 
wes Acacius, patriarch of Conſtantinople, 
were the authors of this decree, and that 
* their deſign was to compliment the em - 
EY peror with a right of preſcribing regula« 
"th tions in matters of faith, "The emperor, 
wel by this decree, arrogated to himſelf the 


tiebt of being head of the church. Pope 
Simplicius, however, in the year 483, 
condemned the henoticon, and cited 
Acacius, the chief promoter of it, to ap- 
pear before him at Nome; but it was not 
entirely ſuppreſſed till the year 518, 

HENRICO, a county of the colony of Vir- 
gina, in North America. 

HENRY, or CAPE-HENRY, the ſouth cape 
of Virginia, at the entrance of Cheſepeak- 
bay: weſt long. 74 500, north lat. 37%. 

HENTING, among farmers, a method of 
lowing immediately before the plough, 
by which it is pretended, a great deal of 
charge is ſaved. See SOWING. | 

HENTING-PuRROWS, thoſe turned fro 

each other at the. bottom, in ploughing 

ridges. See the article PLOUGHING. 

HEPAR, the LivER, in anatomy, See 

the article LIvER. UNE 

EPAR SULPHURIS, LIVER OF SULPHUR, 

n pharmacy, according to Quincy, is 

thus made; take of flowers of ſulphur, 

four ounces; ſalt of tartar in powder, 
an ounce and half: let them be well 
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mixed together, and then melted! in = 
earthep diſh, and kept conſfantiy ftirring 
till the maſs has acquired a ted coloor, 


care being taken that it does not catch fire. | 


HEPAR UTERINUM, in anatomy, the fame 
with placenta, See PLacenTa. | 
HEPATIC, in medicine and anatomy, 
any omg Helong'hy to the liver. 
HEPATIC ALOE, See the article AL ok. 
HEPATIC pucr. See Pokus BILARIUS. 
HEPATIC FLUX, a flux of the belly, of a 
very ſingular kind, and ſo rarely met 
with, that many authors have confounded 
the accounts of it with thoſe of dyſente- 
ries and hzmorrhoidal fluxes. The ſigns 
by which it is known are theſe ; the pa- 
tient voids by the anus a liquid matter 
reſembling water in which raw fleſh had 
been waſhed ; this is attended with pains 
and a ſenſe of weight and tenfion in the 
abdomen, and ſpaſtic motions about the 
Joins, which ſometimes extend them- 
ſelves. to the right fide, toward the region 
of the liver. In ſome patients there is 
no ſenſation of any pain, or any particu- 
lar ſymptom; and, in ſome, Aa teneſmus 
is conſtantly joined with this voiding of a 
bloody fluid. 7, | 
The perſons ſubje& to this diſeaſe are 
men, and thoſe chiefly between the age 
of eighteen and forty, for the moſt part; 
as alſo ſuch as are of a ſanguineo-phleg- 
* matic habit, and of a ſedentary life. 
The antients ſuppoſed this to be owing 
to a debility of the liver, which was not 
able; in this caſe, properly to attract or 
retain the blood; but it ſeems rather to 
belong to the hæmorrhoidal hay 8 
where, when pure and proper blood is 
not voided, this fluid comes in its place. 
This flux is not dangerous at the time 
but when it is long continued, it will at 
length wear down the patient's ſtrength, 
an og on bad habits, A 
This diſeaſe, according to Junker, is to 
be treated in the ſame manner as the hæ - 
morrhoidal diſcharge, when obftruQed ; 
and attemperating and abſtergent medi - 
cines are to be given with gentle purges : 
rhubarb, in doſes from a ſcruple to two 
or more, is to be given every day, for a 
long time: after this, nitre, tartarium 
vitriolatum, the alkaline ſalts of plants, 
as of worm-wood, with the abſorbent. 
powders, ſuch as crab's eyes; and to theſe 
may be added decoctions of ſmall oen- 
taury, and the like berbs. 
HEPATIC VEIN, See BASILICA, 
HEPATICA, Livs&-woORT, in botany, 
912 a ſpe- 
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„ ſpecies of anemone. See the article cupping upon the part. Bleeding; 
. ANEMONE., ; 5967155 prope i the beginning of the diba 
This plant is chiefly uſed in obſtructions and after this, the . bowels are to be kept 
of the liver and viſcera; as alſo in the gently open, not by ſtimulating pur 4 
_ ſcab, gonorrhcea, and fever. ut by emollient clyfters, and the millek 
HEPATITIS, in medicine, the name of and gentleſt cathartics. The mixtura 
an acute, continuous, and inflammatory . ſimplex is a very valuable medicine given 
fever, in which nature frequently and ſeveral times a day; and in the interme- 


2 propels the humours through the 
liver, ſeemingly with an intent to, reſolve 
and abſterge congeſtions and ſtaſes of 
the blood in that viſcus. See the article 
INFLAMMATION, 

The hepatitis is diſtinguiſhed from all 


other fevers, by the ſeat of it in the liver, 


and by its being, of all other fevers, the 
moſt fatal. It differs, however, in de- 
| gree, ſome caſes depending on a more 
_ ſuperficial, ſome on a deeper and more 
internal inflammation of the liver, It 
uſually ſeizes the patient with a chilneſs, 
which is 3 by a violent heat, at- 
. tended with an inſupportable thirſt ; the 
patient perceives a ſevere and heavy pain 
on the right fide, about the ſeventh or 
eighth rib; and is affected with a violent 
ſtreightneſs of the breaſt, and difficulty 
of breathing; the extremities are very 
apt to become cold; there are frequent 
nauſeas, and reachings to vomit, and a 

bilious matter is thrown up: the urine 
fror the firſt days is reddiſh and thick, 
and about the fourth day uſually begins 
.. todepolite a ſediment ; theremaining part 
of it being however ſtill turbid; a very 
peculiar ſymptom is, that the patient fre- 
quently changes colour, being at times 

ale, and at other times browniſh or yel- 

wiſh ; the yellownels principally affect- 


ing the eyes and face. In caſes where 
the matter in the liver comes to a ſuppu- 


ration, all the ſymptoms become more 
| ſevere; the heat is greater, the reſpiration 

more difficult, Sc. Finally, the break - 
ing of the tumour is known by a ſudden 
remiſſion of the pain, with a terrible 
faintneſs and lownels of the ſpirits, and a 
heclic; and when the matter is diſcharg- 
ed into the cavity of the abdomen, it is 
known by the ſwelling of that part. 
The general cauſes of the hepatitis are a 
plethora and a derivation of blood into 
the liver, which there forms congeſtions 
and ſtaſes: this is brought on by violent 
motions of the body, by violent ſtrain- 
ings, by taking aſttingents in inflamma- 
tory fevers, and by driving back the 
matter in cutaneous eruptions; and, 
_, Gnally, by applying cold external medi- 
eines to the regions of the liver, or by 


. diate hours the following powder is to b. 
given : take purified nitre, and tartarium 
vitriolatum, each two drams; crab's 
eyes, and the jaw of a pike reduced to 


powder and ſated with lemon juice, of 


each four ſeruples; diaphoretic antimon 
a dram: the doſe of this mixed — 
is a ſcruple. In the mean time the 
region of the liver ſhould be bathed ex- 
ternally with ſpirit of wine camphorated, 
impregnated with ſaffron. Above a1 
things, reſt, moderate warmth, and x 
placid regimen are to be obſerved, 

HEPATOSCOPIA, in antiquity, that 
branch of divination, which predicted 
future events by inſpecting the entrails of 
animals, but eſpecially the liver. See the 
article DIVINATION, 

HEPATUS, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of 
labrus, with the lower jaw longer than 
the upper, a forked tail, and tranſverſe 
black lines on each ſide. 

HEPHZESTIA, in grecian antiquity, an 

athenian feſtival in honour of Vulcan, 
the chief ceremony of which was a race 
with torches, 
It was performed in this manner : the 
antagoniſts were three young men, one 
of whom, by lot, took'a lighted torch 
in his hand, and began his courſe; if 
the torch was extinguiſhed before he had 
finiſhed the race, he delivered it to the 
ſecond; and he, in like manner, to the 
third: the victory was his, who firlt car- 

. ried the torch lighted to the end of the 
race: and to this ſucceſſive delivering of 
the torch, we find many alluſions in an- 
tient writers. 8 

HEPSET Us, in ichthyology, a fiſh other- 
wiſe called atherina. It is a long and 
ſlender fiſh, with a forked tail, and its 
back variegated with black ſpots, 

HEPTACHORD, in the antient poetry, 

ſignified verſes that were ſung or played 

on ſeven chords, that is, on ſeven diffe- 
rent notes. In this ſenſe it was applied to 
the lyre, when it had but ſeven ſtrings. 
One of the intervals is alſo called at 
heptachord, as containing the ſame num* 
ber of degrees hetween the extremes. 

HEPTAGON, n geometry, a figure con- 

ſiſtir g of ſever: ides, and as many * 

a 
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tagon, that has ſeven baſtions for its de · 
fence, © ee Dang, 
HEPTAGONAL numMBERs, in arithme- 


tic, a ſort of polygonal numbers, where- - 


in the difference of the terms of the cor- 
reſponding arithmetical progreſſion is 5. 
One of the properties of theſe numbers is, 
. that if they be multiplied by 40, and g 
be added to the product, the ſum will be 
a ſquare number, See NUMBER, 
HEPTAMERIS, in muſic, the ſeventh 
part of a meris z being, according to M. 
dauveur, the.forty-third part of the oc- 
tave. See the article OCTAVE. 
HEPTANDRIA, in botany, a claſs of 
lants, the ſeventh in order, compre- 
— the plants that bave hermaphro- 
dite flowers, and ſeven ſtamina in each. 
See FLOWER, STAMINA, c. 


Of this claſs there are only two 'genera, 


the eſculus and trientalis, See EsEULus 
and TRIENTALIS, 

HEPTANGULAKR, in geometry, an ap- 
pellation given to figures which have fe- 
ven angles. 


HEPT 


into ſeven kingdoms, and governed by 
ſeven independent princes z in which ſenſe 


it is particularly applied to the govern- - 


ment of South Britain, when divided 
amongſt the Saxons, 

HEPTATEUCH, the ſeven firſt books of 
the Old Teſtament, containing the pen- 
tateuch, or five books of Moſes, and the 

- books of Joſhua and Judges, 

HEPHTHEMIME RIS, in antient poetry, 
a verſe conſiſting of three feet and an 
half, or ſeven half feet. 


It likewiſe denotes a cæſura after the third 5 


foot of a verſe. See CKSURA. 


HERACLEA, a port-town of Romania, |, 


in european Turky, fituated on the Pro- 
pontis, ſixty miles ſouth-weſt of Conſtan- 


tinople; it was once a great city: eaſt 


long. 28, and north lat. 41%. 
HERACLEIA, an antient feſtival cele- 
brated in honour of Hercules by ſeveral 
— liates of Greece. 
HERACLEONITES, a ſect of chriſtians, 
| the followers of Haracleon, who refined 
upon the gnoſtic divinity, and maintain- 
ed that the world was not the immediate 
. of the Son of God, but that 
was only the occaſional cauſe of its 
being ereated by the demiurgus. The 
heracleonites denied the authority of the 
| Prophecies of the Old Teſtament, main- 
taning that they were mere random 


\ 
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In fortification, a place is termed an hep- 


CH, a government of ſeven 
perſons : alſo a ſtate or country divided 


HER 


ſounds in the air 5 and that St. John tbe 
Baptiſt was the only true voice, that di- 
rected to the Meſſia n. 
HERACLEUM, in botany, à genus of 
the pentandria-digynia claſs of plants, 


the general flower of which is difform and 


| radiated; the fingle'flowers of the diſc 


conſiſt each of five equal petals, but thoſe 


of the radius conſiſt of five unequal pe- 
tals: the fruit is elliptic, compreſſed, and 


ſtriated on each ſide in the middle, and 


contains two oval compreſſed ſeeds. 
To this genus belongs the ſphondylium, 


or cow's parſnep of authors. 


HERACLIDEE, or return of the HERa- 


CLIDE into Peloponeſus, in chronology, 
a famous epocha, that conſtitutes the 


ginning of profane hiſtory z all the time 


* ·[ł that period being accounted fa- 
ulous. 

This return happened in the year of the 
world 2862, an hundred years after they 


were expelled, and eighty after the de- 


ſtruction of Troy. 


HERAIA, an antient greek feſtival obſery- 


ed at Argos and ſome other places, in 
honour of Juno, in which two proceſ- 
ſions were made to the temple of that 
goddeſs, one by men in armour; and a 
ſecond, in which the prieſteſs of Juno was 
drawn in a chariot by white oxen, and 
on their arrival at the temple, they of- 
fered an hecatomb, ne 
Another feſtival of this name was cele- 
brated every fifth year at Elis, at which 
ſixteen matrons were appointed to weave 
a garment for the goddeſs: there were 
alſo games, at which young virgins con- 
tended for the victory. 

This name was alſo given to a ſolemn 
day of mourning kept at Corinth for Me- 
dea's children, who were buried in the 
temple of Juno Aftrza. 


HERALD, an officer at arms, whoſe buſi- 


neſs it is to declare war, to proclaim peace, 
to marſhal all the ſolemnities at the co- 
ronation, chriſtening, marriage, and fu- 
neral of princes, to blazon and examine 
coats of arms, &c. 8 
Heralds were formerly held in much 
greater eſteem than they are at preſent, 
and were created and chriſtened by the 
king, who pouring a gold - cup of wine 
on their head, gave them the herald- 
name; but this is now done by the earl - 
marſhal. They could not arrive at the 
dignity of herald without having been ſe- 
ven years pourſuivant; nor could they 
quit the office of herald, but to be made 
King at arms. See mn 
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The three chief heralds »re called\ kivgs « -edAicin and diſtillation when dried than 


at arms, the principal of which is Garter ; 
the next is called Clarencieux, and the 
third Ngrcoy ; theſe two laſt are called 
incial heralds. See King at arm. 
theſe there are fix other inferior 
heralds, viz. York, Lancaſter, Somer- 
ſet, Richmond, Cheſter, and Windſor; 
to which, on the coming of king Geo. I. 
to the crown, a new berald was added, 
ſtyled Hanover herald ; and another, 
ſtyled Gloceſter king at arms. 
The kings at arms, the heralds, and 
four pourſuivants are a college or corpo- 
ration, erefted by a charter granted by 
Richard III. by which they obtained ſe- 


veral privileges, as to be free from ſubſi- 


dies, tolls, and all troubleſome offices. 
See the article COLLEGE, 
HERALDRY, the art of armoury and 
blazoning, which comprehends theknow- 
ledge of what relates to folemn caval- 
cades and ceremonies at coronations, in- 
ſtalments, the creation of peers, nuptials, 
funerals, c. and alſo whatever relates 
to the bearing of arms, aſſigning thoſe 
that belong to all perſons, regulating their 
right and precedencies in point of honour, 
and reſtraining thoſe who have not a jult 
claim, from bearing coats of arms that 
do not belong ta them. See BLAzox- 
ING, ARMS, SHIELD, Sc. | 
HERAT, a city of Perſia, in the province 
of Choraſſan : eaſt long. 61%, and north 
lat. 34 30/, | 


HERB, in pharmacy, an appellation given 


to the ſtalks and leaves of plants, eſpeci- 
ally ſuch as are fleſhy and ſucculènt, and 
die away every year; but is alſo frequent- 
ly uſed to denote the leaves alone. 

The term herb, therefore, denotes the 
talks and leaves, in contradiſtinction to 
the flowers, ſeeds, and roots. See PLANT, 
 FroweEs, FRviT, Roor, &c. 

Quincy gives the following direQions for 
the gathering and preſerving of herbs. 
They ſhould be gathered juſt when be- 
ginning to flower, as being then in greateſt 
perfection; and this mult be done when 
there is no rain or dew upon them, other- 
wiſe they will be apt to turn black in 
drying. They ought to be dried in the 
- ſhade, as too great heat exhales their 
- moiſture too faſt, and deſtroys their beau- 
tiful verdure. The freſher they are uſed 
the better, though ſome may be kept 
much longer than others, 
- the freſh colour they dry with continues, 
they may be truſted in medicine, but no 
longer, They are much better for de · 

; „ 


o long as 


green, becauſe their ſaline and volatile 
parts very difficultly mix with a men- 
ſtruum, until their native phlegm be eva- 

2 ö | 2 ' 
ERB-TRUELOVE, herba paris, in ? 
See the article Pars, Di ny 

HERBAGE, in law, fignifies the paſture 
provided by nature for the food of cattle; 
alſo the liberty to feed cattle in the foreſt, 
or in another perſon's ground, 

HERBAL, in literary hiftory, a book that 
treats of the claſſes, genera, ſpecies, and 

_ virtues of plants, See the articles PLANT 
and BOTANY, 

HERBAL is ſometimes alſo uſed for what 

is more uſually called hortus ſiceus. See 

the article Horus. i | 

HERBALIST, the author of an herbal, or 
one who is ſkilled in plants. | 

HERBE, in the french academies, a re- 
ward, or ſome good ſtuff, given to a horſe 
who has worked well in the manege. 

HERBORG, a town in the circle of the 
Upper Rhine, and territory of Naſſau: 
eaſt long. 8? x5/, and north lat. 50* 36“. 

HERCINIAN FoREsT, a foreſt whichan- 
tiently extended the whole length of Ger- 
many and Bohemia, ſome remains of 
which are flill in being, viz. the Black 
Foreſt, Odenwald near Heidelburg, Stige- 
wald in Wurtſburg and Bamberg, and 
Hartſwald in Brunſwic, 

HERCOLE, a port-town of Tuſcany, on 
the coaſt called Stato de] Preſidii: eat 
long. 129, and north lat. 42 25% 

HERCOLE is alſo a liitle iſland, near the 

' town of the ſame name. 

HERCULES, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation 
of the northern hemiſphere, ſaid to con- 
tain from 28 to 95 ſtars, 

HERCULES- PILLARS, in antiquity, a name 
given to mount Calpe in Spain, near Gi- 
braltar, on the european ſide of the 
ſtreighis, and mount Avila on the affi- 
can fide, 

HERCULEUS mORBvUs, the EPILEPSY; 
in medicine. See EPILEPSY. 

HERD, a company of eatable cattle of the 
larger ſort, as cows, oxen, ſwine, deer, 
&c. alfo of wild beaſts, 

HEREDITAMENTS, whatever immove- 
able things a perſon may have to himſelf 
and his heirs, by way of inheritance 3 
and which, if not otherwiſe bequeathed, 
deſcend to him who is next heir, and no! 
to the executor, as chattels do, : 
This word extends to whatever is inherit. 
able, be it real, perſonal, or mixed: and 
in con veyances, by the grant of — 

Ws meme; 
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ments, ib hort, houſes, lands, rents, &c. 


whatever belongs to a family By right of 
ſucceſſion, from heir to heir, 


others eledtive; and ſome hereditary mo- 
narchies deſcend only to the heirs male, 
2s in France; but others, to the next of 


. blood, as in Spain, England, Ac. Thus 
. the dominions of the emperor are diſtin- 
1 guiſned into hereditary, which. are thoſe 
n he derives from his anceſtors by right of 
* inheritance, and thoſe he enjoys in qua- 
ity of emperor by virtue of his election. 
at Hereditary is alſo applied to offices and 
5 ſts of honour annexed to certain fami- 
ies; thus the office of earI-marſhal is he- 
4 reditary in the family of Howard. 
Hereditary is alſo figuratively applied to 
by good or ill, qualities, ſuppoſed to be tranſ- 
ry mitted from father to ſon: thus we ſay, 
virtue and piety are-hereditary virtues in 
he ſuch'a family.; and that in Italy the ha- 
ak tred of families is hereditary. And in- 
6 deed the gout, the king's evil, madneſs, 
ay Ec. may really be hereditary diſeaſes, 
5 HEREFORD, the principal city of Here · 
of fordſhire, btuated on the river Wye, 
K twenty-four miles north-weſt of Glo- 
. ceſter, and one hundred and twenty weſt 
H of London: welt long. 2 4z/, and north 
at. $a eine 60 
5 It ſends two members to parliament, 
ad HERESY, the crime of obſtipately perſiſt- 
ing in opinions, that ate contrary to the 
he tundamentals of religion. 55 
There is no law that ęxpreſsly determines 
* this offence, it being impoſſible to. ſet 
a donn all the particuſar errors that may 
be ſaid to be heretical, and in relation to 
a which ſo many diſputes have ariſen ; in 
81 general, however, thoſe opinions that 
the were ſuppoſed to be condemned by the 
fris ſeriptures, or the four. firſt general coun- 


cils, haye been accounted hereſy. 
lereſy was antiently treaſon, and pu- 
niſhed by burning the offender ; but he 
forfeited neither lands nor goods, becauſe 
the proceedings agaipſt him were pro ſa - 
ute anime, At preſent, ail puniſhments 
of death, and the old ſtatutes which gave 


common law, an obſtinate heretic, being 
on the writ de excammunicato 
till he makes ſatisfaction to the church. 
Aud perſons denying the truth of the 
Firiſtap religion, or the diyine authority 
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RERED FARY, an appellation giv en to 


some monarchies are hereditary, and 


pover to arreſt or impriſon. perſons for 
rely, are repealed ; thaugb, by the 
excommunicated, may be {till impriſoned, | 
capiendo, : 


of theſcriptures, Ge. are liable; for the 


ſetond offence, to three No oy 


ment, by 9 & 10 Will. III. cap. xxx. 
HERETTC. a general name for all ſuch per- 
ſons, under any religion, but eſperialij the 
chriſtian, as profeſs or teach religious opi- 
nions contrary to the eſtabliſhed faith, or 
to what is made the ſtandard of orthodoxy. 
The laws both of church and ſtate were 
antiently very ſevere againſt thoſe who 
Were 00 ed to be heretics: the prin- 
cipa] of which were, firft, 'the general 
note of infamy affixed to all heretics in 
common, Secondly, all commerce for- 
bidden to be held with them. Thirdly, 
the depriving them of all offices of profit 
and dignity. Fourthly, the rendering 
them incapable of diſpoſing of theireſtates 
by will, or of receivingeſtates from others. 
Fifthly, impoſing on Ge pecuniary 
muléts. Sixthly, profcribing and ba- 
niſhing them. Seventhly, inflifting cor- 
poral puniſhmenton them, ſuch as ſcourg- 
ing, &c, before baniſhment, Beſides 
theſe laws, which chiefly affected * 
ſons of heretics, there were others which 
| tended to the extirpation of hereſy, ſuch 
as thoſe which forbad heretical teachers 
to propagate their opinions in public or 
private : thoſe which denied the children 


of heretical parents their patrimony and 


ipheritance, unleſs they returned to the ® 
church: ſuch as ordered the books of he- 
retics to be burnt. There were many 
other penal laws againſt heretics, from 
the time of Conſtantine to Theodofips 
| Juinor, and Valentinian III. But the few 
already mentioned may be ſufficient to 
give an idea of the rigour with which the 
empire treated ſuch perſons, who held or 
taught epinions contrary to the faith of 
the catholic church ; whoſe diſcipline to- 
wards heretics was no leſs ſeyere than the 
civil laws: but ſince theſe early times, 
the moſt horrid deaths, and the moſt ex - 
eruciating tortures, have been invented. 
For the Jaws of England in relation ta 
heretics, ſee the preceding artzcle, _ 
HERISSON, in fortification, a beam arm - 
ed with a great number of iron-ſpikes, 
with their points outwards, and ſupport» 
ed by a pivot, on which it turns. 
Theſe ſerve as a barrier to block up an 
paſſage, and are frequently placed before 
the gates, and more eſpecially the wicket - 
doors of a town or fortreſs, to ſecure thoſe. 
paſſages, which muſt of neceſſity be often 
opened and ſhut. | | 
HERK, a town of Germany, in the 
biſhoprick of Liege, ſituated on a = 
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„ef the ſame pame, near its confluence HERMATHENA, among antiquar 
with the — 5 : eaſt long. 5? 10 » and a ſtatue repreſenting MILLY ning, He 
north lat, 51%. Ty 1 nerva both in one. See Henne : Eg. 
HERLING, a, market-town of Norfolk, HERMES, or HER. See Hzx x the: 
twenty miles ſouth-weſt of Norwich, HERMETIC, or HezmzTicai, an av. the 
.HERMLE, among antiquarians, ftatues of pellation given to whatever belongs * ken 
me god Mercury, made of marble, and chemiſiry, from Hermes Triſmegiftus pur 
-. fometimes of braſs, without arms or feet, who is ſuppoſed to have been its inventor it 
Al nʒd ſet up by the Greeks and Romans in HERMETICAL PHILOSOPHY, that the 
ide croſs-ways. 1 which undertakes to ſolve the various che 
_... Antiquity likewiſe furniſhes us with com- phænomena of nature, from the chemical Ger 
nd  herme, or ſtatues of Mercury principles, ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury. but 
joined with ſome other deity, as Herm- HERMETICAL szar, among chemiſts, 3 to 
Athena, or Mercury and Minerva; method of ſtopplog glaſs-veſſels, uſed in tive 
| Herm-Hercules, or Mercury and Her- chemical operations, ſo cloſely, that the the 
cules 3 Herm - Eros, or Mercury and Cu- moſt ſubtle ſpirit cannot eſcape throvgh HER! 
pid and ſo of others. * " _—_ - Syr 
HERMA A, in antiquity, antient greek It is commonly done by heating the neck ll HER 
feſtivals, in honour of the god Hermes, of the veſſel in a flame, till ready to melt, pla 
or Mercury. One of theſe was celebrat- and then twiſting it cloſely together with per! 
©, ed by the Pheneate, in Arcadia; a ſe- a pair of pincers. Or, veſſels may be mal 
cond by the Cyllenians, in Elis; and a hermetically ſealed, by ſtopping them vide 


würd by the Tanagrzans, where Mercu- with a glass ige well luted; or, by nica 
1 5 


ry Was repreſented with a ram upon his covering the veſſel with another ovum flat. 
_.,  ſHoulder, becauſe he was ſaid, in a time of philoſophicum. | ; mo: 
1 plague, to have walked thro' the ny in HERM-HARPOCRATES, in antiquity, 2 loty 
1. that poſture, and to ljave cured the fick; compound ſtatue of Mercury and Har. HER! 
in memory of which, it was cuſtomary at ocrates." See the article HERMx. gar 
__ "this feſtival, for one of the moſt beauti- HERM IT, a devout perſon retired into ſo- Car 
ful youths in the city, to walk round the litude to be more at leiſure for contem- 20 
Walls, with a ram upon his ſhoulder. Plation, and to diſencumber himſelf from HER! 
A fourth feſtival, ef the ſame name was dhe affairs of the world, | tum 
bobſerved in Crete, when it was uſual f.r * An hermit is not reputed a religious, lar! 
the ſervants to fit down at the table while unleſs he has made the vows. by 
their maſters waited; a cuſtom which was  Pavl the hermit is uſually reckoned the ome 
alſo practiſed at the roman ſaturnalia. firſt: though St. Jerom at the beginning nan 
HERMANNIA, aFRICAN MARSH- ef the life of that faint, ſays it is nt Thi 
© "MALLOWS, in botany, a genus of the known who was the firſt. Some go back thei 
monadelphi-pentandria claſs of plants, to St. Anthony, ſome to John the Bapif, ne 
with a roſaceous flower, the petals of and others to Elias. However, ſeveral of em 

© which are ſemitubular at the baſe; the the antient hermits, though they lived in A | 
fruit is a roundiſh capſule, containing a deſarts, had nevertheleſs numbers of reli- oe 


great many ſmall ſeeds, a ious accompanying them. 
 HERMANSTAT, the capital city of here are alſo ſeveral orders and eon · and 


2 Tranſilvania, ſubject to the houſe of Au- regations of religious diſtinguiſhed by Her 
; e.X . 9 „„ 0 28 . { 3 bod 
flria: eaſt long. 240, north lat. 46 32. dhe title of hermits; as the hermits of Do 
HERMAPHRODITE, a perſon of both St. Auguſtin, of St. John the Baptil, ng, 

ſexes, or who has the parts of generation of St. Jerom, of St. Paul, of St. James bers 

both of male and female. de Montſio, of St. William, of St. Be. tern 

© It is now generally allowed, that there is nedict of Montefabalo, Cc. tam 

no ſuch thing as a true hermaphrodite; HERMIr, in zoology, the long-tailed ſquil- mat 

moſt, if not all thoſe who paſs for fuch, la, with a ſoft ral, and the right claw the — 

being mere women, whoſe clitoris is largeſt. See the article 8SquIII I. we 

grown to an enormous fize, and the labia This grows to two inches and a half in — 

pndendi become unuſually tumid. | length; the legs are ſlender and long, ne.» 

Among the inſect-claſs of animals, in- and the anterior ones have claws on them * 
| '- "deed, hermaphrodites are very frequent: | | re, 


5 like the common crabs. 

| fluch are worms, ſnails, leeches, Sc. HERMODACTYLS, in pharmacy, a root From 
| HER MAPHRODI E FLOWERS, among bo- ſuppoſed to be that of the plant colchi : 
| longer wen cum. See the article COLCH1CUM. Ks 


mile, ' See FLOWER, 
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Hermodadyls are brought us from 
Egypt and Syria; where the people eat 
them to make themſelves fat. They uſe 
them meclically; {while freſh and juſt ta- 
ken cut of the earth, as a vomit and 
purge. The dried roots, as we have them 
in the ſhops; are a gentle purge, and have 
de credit of being peculiarly god in 
rbeumatie diſorders, The doſe in pow- 
der is from a ſcruple to a dram, or more, 
but they are fo weak à purge as ſeldom 
to be given alone: their proper correc- 


tives are the ſpices, giriger,/ cloves, and 


the like, ; 
HERMION, a mountain on the eaſt of 
Syria and Paleſtine, in Aſia. | 
HERNANDIA, in botany, a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are not 
perfectly aſcertained 3 the corolla of the 
male as well as the female flower, is di- 
vided into fix ſegments: there is no pe- 
ncarpium, the cus is very large, in- 
fated and roundiſh, and intire at the 
mouth: the feed is an oval, ſuleated, uni- 
locular nut; the nucleus is globoſe. 
EERNGRUNT), a town of Upper Hun- 
gary, ſituated north of Rada, near the 
Carpathian- meuntains: eaſt long. 19? 
20 north lat. 48 1 | 
HERNIA, in medicine, a preternatural 
tumour formed in the abfotrien; particu- 
larly in the navel, inguen, and ſerotum, 
by a protuberance of the inteſtines or 
omentum, and ufually known by the 
name of rupture. 7 4 5 
Theſe tumours differ firſt, according to 
their place or ſituation i thoſe fotmed at 
tae Have] are called omphaloceſe, or ex- 
emphalus. See EXourfAL us. 
A bergia in the groin is called bubo- 


rocele, and that of the ſefotum, oſcheo- 


ceſe, fc, See the article BUBONOCELE 
and OSCHEOCELE, Se. 

Hernias are alſo diſtinguiſhed from the 
body or ſurface contained in, of form- 
ing, the tumour :- when from a protu- 
berance of the inteſtines, a- hernia” is 
termed enterocele; when from the omen- 
tum, epiplocele 5 if from flatuſes, pneu- 
matocele ; and if from water, hydrocele, 
Ec. See the articles ENTEROCELE, 
Erirrot gr, PNEUMATOCELE, HY» 
DROCELE, Cc. | 

Hernias are alſo diſtinguiſhable from cir- 
cumſtances leſs remarkable, as from the 
62s, being either mall, large, or enor- 
mous; from their conſiſtente, being 
eithe hard, ſoft, fixed" or moveable, 
capable of being returned into the abdo- 
| 9 on which latter are called ad- 
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heſivs roptures: ſometimes the parts pro- 
lapſed are ſo confined by 


— 


* 
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H E R 


ſtridture and 


ijnflammation, that the flatus and faces 


cannot be returned, which kind of rop- 
tures are called incarterated : ſome are 
attended with pain; others without at 
with ſickneſs, vomiting, and other bad 
ſymptoms. x fy 5 


HEtRniA HUMORALIS, a painful and in- 


flammatory tumour, of one or b6th 


teſticles, ariſing generally from a ſup- 


effion of a virulent running in a go- 


- Norrhcea, or from too ſtrong and iſti:nu- 
lating catharties, eſpecially if the patient 


tdeir operation. 


happens to take the leaſt cold during 
See GONORRHOEA-» 


The cure of this ſymptom, according to 


Turner, muſt commence with bleeding; 


a bag-truſs muſt be immediately pro- 


—_— 


vided, which may ſupport the weight of 
the tumour, and contain and ſecure the 
proper applications: among which none 


excels a cataplaſm of beag-meal, with 


bmple -oxymel 3'' adding to it a little 
of the oil of roſes, or ointment of elder, 


to preſerve it from hardening and drying. 
Duting theſe applications, forbear all re- 


ſtringent de balſamie medicines, and 


purge the patient briſkly with calomel 


$ 


aud pilulæ ex duobus 0 but particular 


cara muſt de taken that he gets no cold, 
by which method the ſwelling is uſually 


In a few days diſperſed, and the running 


always appears, which muſt be carried 


off by the-fame, or the like cathartics re- 
peared at proper intervals. But if, not- 
withſtanding; the pain and fluxion ſtill 


' increaſe with inflammation; threatening 


an abſceſs, the patient muſt be vomited 
with the turpeth mineral; ſuch intervals 
being obſerved as may prevent any ſore- 


neſs of his chops, till the tumour ſubſides: 


then purge off the reliques : when, if 
any ſchirrhous hardnefs ſhould remain, 


vou may endeavour to diſperſe it with the 
emplaſtrum diaſulphuris, the emplaſtrum 


de ranis cum mercurio & de eicuta eum 
ammoniaco, ex ammoniaco, the diagal- 
banum; or with luffumigation with 
vinegar. | 


HERNTARIA, RUPTURE-WORT, in bo- 


rany, a genus of the p#tandria-digynia 
claſs of plants, having no corolla: the 


fruit is a ſmall capſule placed in the 


bottom of the cup, covered, and hardly 


| ſplitting; the ſeed ig ſingle, ovato- acu- 
- minated, and ſmooth, - 


This plant is of a refrigerating and dry - 
ing quality. Its principal uſe is in 
curing an hernia; in waſting the lone 

9 / in 


* 


H E R 
in the kidneys, and bladder; in inciding 
mucoſities of the ſtomach and other 
parte and bringing them away; in eva- 
cuating bile and water, and conſequently 
curing the jaundice. 28 
HERO, in the antient mythology, a great 
and illuſtrious perſon, of a mortal na- 
ture, though ſuppoſed by the populace 
to partake of immortality; and, after 
his death, placed among the number of 
the gods. pr 1 
Heroes were —_ partly of divine and 
- psrily of human extraction, being be- 
got between a deity and a mortal, and 
coincides with what we otherwiſe call a 
demi god; fuch was Hercules, who was 
the ſon of Jupiter by Alcmena: ac- 
- cordingly Lucian deſcribes a hero to be a 
medium between a god and a man, or 
rather a compoſition of both. 
Hzxo is allo uſed in a more extenſive ſenſe 
for a great, illuſtrious, and extraordinary 
perſonage; - particularly in. reipe&. of 
valour, courage, -intrepidity, and other 
military virtues. - X 
F. Bouhours makes this diſtinction be- 
tween a hero and à great man, that the 
former is more daring, fierce, and enter- 
prizing; and the latter more prudent, 
thoughtful and reſerved. In this: ſepſe 
we ſay, Alexander was a hero, and 
Julius Cæſar a great man. 


HERO of a poem, or romance, is the prin- 


See the article CHARACTER, 


The bero of the Iliad is Acbifle of | 


the Odyſſee, Ulyſſes 3 of the ZEneid, 
Eneas; of Taflo's. Jeruſalem, Godfrey 
of Bulloign 3 of Mihon's Paradiſe Loft, 
Adam; though Mr. Dryden will have 
the devil to be Milton's bero, in regard 
he gets the better of Adam, and-drives 
him out of Paradiſe, barely rs 

Many of the crities find fault wich the 
hero of the ZEneid, for being too deli- 
cate, wanting the fire, firmneſis, and un- 
controulable ſpirit, remarkable in the 
hero of the Iliad. Piety, tenderneſs, and 
ſubmiſſion to the-gads,, are virtues of the 
middle claſs of mankind ; they do not 
- ſtrike enough for a hero who is to be the 
inſtrument of ſuch notable exploits. In 
anſwering to this; F. Boſſu obſerves, that 
ZRneas's character was not to be formed 
on the model either of Achilles or 
Ulyſſes; nor to be of the ſame kind 
with them, as the fable and deſign of 
the ZEneid were very different ſrom thoſe 
of the Iliad and Odyſſee. Virgil's de- 
fign was to perſuade the Romans to te- 
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Whatever Ariſtotle may ſay in his hook 


virtue and juſtice, nor inferior to them 


_ reaſon, the nature of the poem, which 
is à fable, the practice of Homer, and 
1. perſonage, or character iherein. 


a hero be a faultleſs man, that it is not 
neceſſary he be an honeſt man. 
It is likewiſe diſputed; whether, the ca- 


happy, or whether it be gJlowable to 
ſtand for the affirmative, 


always much better received among the 
antients. | 

It is otherwiſe in the epopceia ; but yet 
. this does not exclude all unhappy eon- 


Vas doubtleſs the fartheſt thing from the 
intentions of the great maſters of the 


this uniform practice of the poets 5 
; that an epic poem containing an action 


HER 
ceive a new form of government, and a 
new maſter z ho muſt have all the 
qui I. for the founder of a 
ate, and all the virtues which mat; 
prince beloved, ana 
irgil was reſtrained in his choice; h; 
hero was to be of the genius of 1 ag 
guſtus. The characters of Homer's two 
heroes, as bein directly contrary to his 
deſign, he has thrown upon Turnus and 
Mezentius, who are the counter parts 
to his hero. It is diſputed whether it be 


gneceſſary, that the hero of an epic poem 


be a good and virtuous man. Boſſu main. 


| tains the negative. Between a hero in 


morality, and a hero in poetry, the ſame 
diltinftion may be made as between 
moral and poetical goodneſs, Hence, 28 
the manners of Achilles and Mezentius 
are poetically as good as thoſe of Ulyſſes 
and ZEneas, ſo theſe two cruel and un. 


. juſt men are as regular poetical heroes, 


as theſe two juſt, wiſe, and good men. 


of morality, in his poetics he ſpeaks 
another language, The hero of a poem, 
he obſerves, muſt neither be good nor 
had, but between both : he mult not be 
ſuperior to the reſt of mankind by his 


by his crimes and wickedneſs, In effect, 


the rules of Ariſtotle and Horace agree 
that it is ſo far from being neceſſary, that 


taſtrophe is neceſſarily to leave the hero 


leave him unhappy, 

The general practice of the heroic potts 
In tragedy, 
according to Ariſtotle unhappy cati- 
ſtrophes are preferable to happy ones, and 


cluſions. If the poet propoſed his hero 
as a pattern of perfection for imitation, 
the misfortunes falling on him would 
ſuit very il} with the defign ; but this 


epopœeia. The only reaſon perhaps tor 


of more extent than that of tragedy, tbe 
reader would not be ſo well ſat fe . 
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HER 
after ſo' many difficulties as the hero is 
brought to ſtruggle with, be ſhould not 
at lat be brought off, but periſh mi- 
ſerably. FI £ > 4 1 

HEROIC, ſomething belonging to a hero, 
or heroine : thus, IMS, 

HEROIC AGE, that age or period of the 
world wherein the heroes are ſuppoſed to 
have lived. The heroic age coincides 
with the fabulous age. * 

Hrkolc POEM, that which deſcribes ſome 
extraordinary enterprize; being the ſame 
with epic poem. See EI. | 

Hrxoic VERSE, that wherein heroic poems 
are uſually compoſed ; or it is that pro- 
per for ſuch poems. In the greek and 
latin, hexameter verſes are uſually de- 
nominated heroic verſes, as being alone 
uſed by Homer, Virgil, Sc. See the 
article HEXAMETER, | | 
Alexandrine verſes of twelve ſyllables 
were formerly called heroic verſes ; but 
later writers uſe verſes of ten ſyllables, 

HEROIN, a woman of an heroic ſpirit, or 
who makes the principal perſonage in an 
heroic poem, See HERO and PoEeM. 


HERON, in ornithology, a bird of the 


ardea-kind, with a hanging creſt. 
The common heron is a tall bird, mea- 
ſuring more than four feet from the point 
of the beak to the tip of the toes. Its 
head is covered with ſhort white feathers ; 
only from the hinder parts, there hangs 
a creſt of very long black feathers ; the 
vpper part of its body is of a duſky 
bluiſh grey; the under part white, and 
the thighs yellowiſh. 
The aſh-coloured heron from Hudſon's 
Bay differs from the common heron, in 
being ſomething bigger, of a browner 
aſh-colour on its back, and in having no 
white feathers on its forehead, See plate 
CXXXI. fig. 2. a | 
HERPES, in medicine, 2 bilious puſtle, 
which breaking out in different manners 
upon the ſkin, accordingly. receives dif- 
ferent devominations. | 
If they appear fingle; as they frequently 
do in the tace, the baſe is inflamed, and 
the top pointed; and having diſcharged 
a drop -of matter, the redneſs and pain 
80 off, and they dry away, There is 
another ſort more corroſive and of greater 
malignity, when a cluſter of puſtles riſe 
in a ring, accompanied with ſmart, and 


ſometimes with great itching ; this ſpecies 


is termed ſerpigo, and vulgarly the tet - 
ter, or ring: worm. It ſeizes the face, 


hands, and 'other parts of the body, 
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of goole-greaſe, 


H © 

is of an obſtinate nature, eating into the 
ſkin ; and forſaking the place where it 
firſt appears, it ſpreads its taint into the 
adjacent parts. It neither forms matter, 
nor comes into / digeſtion ; but when 
rubbed, will ſometimes emita thin, ſharp, 
watery, humour, and excites ſmart, heat, 
and itching. | | | 
Another kind of this diſeaſe appears in 
large cluſters upon the neck, breaſt, 
Joins, hips, and thighs, attended with 
a ſlight fever and inflammation ; the 
heads are white 'and mattery, which are 
ſucceeded by a ſmall round fcab, reſemb- 
ling millet- ſeed, whence its name of. 
herpes miliaris; and is commonly called 
ſhingles. Another ſpecies, from its de- 
gree of virulence and corroſion, is named 
herpes exedens, or hepes depaſcens. See 
the article ULCER, | 3 
The fimple bilious puſtle, which riſes in 
the face, requires but little aſſiſtance from 
medicine ; for though it burns, ſmarts, 
or itches a day or two, yet it _— 


comes to a head, ſoon dies, and diſ- 


appears. , 


The ſerpigo is ſometimes very difficult to 
be exterminated, ahd after it appears 


dead, it will at certain ſeaſons of the 


2 obſtinately break out again. | 
ho? bleeding at firſt is by ſome condemn- 


ed, yet repeated purging, eſpecially with 


cholagogue medicines is univerſally ap- 
proved: theſe not ſucceeding, recourſe 
muſt be had to mercurials, eſpecially if 


there be the leaſt ſuſpicion of any old 


venereal taint remaining in the blood. 
Having removed the cacochymy, the 
phyſician may proceed to topics. Am- 
broſe Pare, aſter a general evacuation, 
preſcribes the following. Take of pow- 
der of oak-galls, pomegranate-peel, ba- 
Jauſtines, and armenian bole, each half 


an ounce; of roſe-water, half an ounce ; 


of the ſharpeſt vinegar, half an ounce ; 
and oil of . myrtles, 
each ſix drams z of turpentine, half an 
ounce : make up into an ointment for uſe. 
Barbet imputes the cauſe of the herpes 
rather to the lymph, than to the bile and 
ſalt phlegm, blamed by the antients. In 


the military eruptions, called ſhingles, 


great care muſt be taken that the bilious 
cacochymy is purged off before the uſe 


of topics: the interna] preſcription for 


this purpoſe is the ſame with that in the 
eryſipelas. See the article ERYSIPELAS. 


When the puſtles are all ripened, their 
heads may be cut off with a pair of 
ſciſſars, 
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- feiflars,. and, the humours abſorbed with HERWER DEN, a town ef Weltptatia 
ia, ſaſt rags to prevent farther cotroſi ov. et 
- Thes. a cerste of oil and wax may be 


e 
i 


* 


laid over the parts, and kept on with a 


bandage; ſo prevent the puſſles Gickiog 


to the dry linen, See ERUPTION 


HERRING, in ichthyology, à ſpecies of 


4 


* 


clupea, with the lower jaw longeſt, and 


without any black ſpots. It is from 
- ive to eight inches in length, and be- 


tween one and two in breadth. However, 


* * 
ON 


its fize is far from being certain; ſince it 


- varies not only on account ot age, but 


according to the ſeas and. places where it 


is caught. The back is of a duſky 


; 


bluiſh colour, and is more blue in ſpring 
than any other times; the ſides and the 


belly are of 2 ſilvery white ; the. fin on 


the back ſtands near the middle, and is 


of a whitiſh colour, and has nineteen 
rays ; the pectoral fins are whitiſh, ſtand 


low, and have each eighteen rays z the 
ventral fins are very ſmall and White; 
the pinna ani, is near the tail, and has 
eighteen rays; tbe tail is of a greyiſh 


eighteen rays; 


colour, forked, and furniſhed with 


- We have been deGenedly particular! in 
the deſeription of this uſeful fiſn; the 


manner of fiſhing and curing which is 
delivered under the article FISHERY. 


Barrelling e HERRINGS. See the article 


Herring FISHERY, 


_- HERRING Buss, in naval affairs. See the 


article Buss. 


HERSE, in fortification, is a lattice or 


portcullice, made in the form of a har - 


row, and ſtuek full of iron · ſpixes. 
It is uſually hung by a rope, faſtened to 


a moulinet, which is cut in caſe of ſur- 
prize, or when the firſt gate 1s broken 


with a petard, to the ed that it may fall 


and ſtop up the paſſage of the gate, or 
other entrance of a fortreſs. 
Theſe herſes. are allo often laid in the 


roads, with the points upwards, to in- 


cemmode” the march 


and inſantry. 


of the horſe 


 \HERSILLAN, in the art of war, is a 


ſtrong plank or beam, about ten or 


twelve ſeet Jong, ſtuck full of ſpikes on 
both ſides, and alfo uſed to incommode - 


the march. of the infantry or cavalry. 


*HERSTAL, a town of Germany, in the 


— 


* 


ER TFORD, or 


= 
* 41 


' biſhopric of Liege, fituated- three miles 
north of the city of Liege: eaſtiong. 52. 


36 north lat. 50 440. 


** 


1 
' 


D, or HARTFORDe See the 
tiele Hax TTS. 


J ſubye&.m de, king of Pruſſia; and re- 

- markable fer its Moteſtant-nunnery: east 

longitude 89 25%, and north Jatitude 

Uk s, teen 5t Ane e 

8 „ à town of Arxtois, near the 
confines. oi Picardy, and twenty miles 

ſouth- weſt of St. Qmers. . 

HESPEB, boſperas, in aſtronomy, an ap. 

pellation given to the planet Venus, when 

BESPERLDES,: in antiquity, the daugh. 

ters of Heſperus, brother of Atlas, who 
kept a garden full ot golden apples, 
guarded by a dragon: but Hercules hay- 
ing laid the dragon aſleep, ſtale away 
the apples. Others ſay, that they kept 
ſheep with golden fleeces that were taken 
away by. Hercules. 1 
Some think the heſperides were the daugb- 
ters of a rich merchant of Miletus, who, 
on account of their beauty, were guard- 
ed by à man called Dragon; and that 
Hercules, by killing or bribing him, got 
them away. | 

HESPERIDBS was alſa a name antiently 
given to the Cape Verd Iflagds, See the 

article Cape VERD, | 

HESPERIS, DAME'S VIOLET, in botany, 
a genus of the tetrady namia ſiliquoſa claſs 
of plants, the corolla of which conſits 
of four cruciform petals, of an oblong 
figure, of the length of the cup, a liule 
reflex, and ending in ſmall ung ves : the 
fruit is a long pod, plane, compreſſed, 
ſtriated, bilocular, bivalve, containing 
ſeveral oval, compreſſed ſeeds. 

This plant is angiſeorbutic, and diapho- 
retic, and very ſerviceable. in the aſthma, 
cough, and convulſiops: the outward 
uſe of it is recommended againſt inflam- 
mations, cancers, a gangrene, ſphacelus, 
and contagious diſeaſes. | 

HESS$E-CASSEL landgraviate, including 

Wetteravia, is a circle of the Upper 
Rhine, | bounded, by Weſtphalia and 
Brunſwic on the north; by Franconia 
and Saxony on the eaſt 3 by the mier 
Maine on the ſouth, and by another part 
of Weſtphalia, and the electorate cf 
Mentz and Triers on the welt: it 13 
ſubject to the king of Sweden. 

Hsssk- DAMS TAT, is bounded by tht 

river Maine, which divides it from Heſſ- 

Caſſel on the north; by the ſame river ol 

the eaſt; and by the Palatinate on th! 


fouth and weſt. | 
HE'TEROCLETE, among grammarian, 
one of the theee variations in _ 

9 nouns, 
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nounz and defined by Mr. Ruddiman, maſenline gender in the ſingular nom- 


a. noun, that, varies. in;declenſign 3 as hoc ber, and neuter in tha plural as hic.tar- 
aſt was, waſh i. bac ug vaforum. ' taruj, hac tartara. 2, Thoſe which 
do Other grammarians take the word hetero- ae maſculine in;the ſingular number, but 

clite in a larger ſenſe, applying it to all maſculine and neuter in the plural, as 
he irregular nouns. See ANOMALQUS.. Bic locus, bi loci, & bac loca. 3. duch as 
les The heteroclite nouns properly ſo called, are feminine in the ſingular number; hut 

; or, according to the definition, are only neuter in the plural, hc carbaſus, & 
p- three / vix . Vat, jugetum, and domus. bac carbaſa. 4. Such nouns as are neu- 


en HETERODOx, in polemical theology, ter in che ſingular number, but maſcu- 


any thing contrary to the faith and dac- line in the plural, as uc cœlum, bi ci. 
rh. trines of a true church. 7075 5. Such as are neuter in the ſingular, but 
we HETERQNROMUS /vECT31S,, in me- neuter and maſculive in the plural, as 
es, chanics, a lever, herein che fulcrum, boe raſtrum; bi raſtri, & bes raſira; and, 
av- or point of ſuſpenſion, is placed between 6. Such as are neuter in the ſingular, hut 
vay the power and the weight. See LEVER. _ feminine in the plural number, as hoe 
ept Ia this. kind of levers: the weight is eJe- |, epulum, be chu. 
Ken vajed, or i raiſed, by the deſcent; of the HETEROGENEOUS NUMBERS, mixed num- 


wer, and WE VEL [An + 


£ * 


po i knas . ders conſiſting of integers and ſcactians. 
gh- HETBROGENETT V, in phyſiology, that 


See INTEGER and FRACTION. 


} — 


ho, quality or property of bodies, which de- HETEROGENEOUS QUANTITIES, are thoſe 
d- nominates a thing hetexogenegus,. ' See which are of ſuch different kinds, as that 
2 the next article. one ol them taken any number of times, 
got The word is alſo. uſed ſor the hetero- never equals or exceeds the other. 


geneous parts themſelves. In which ſenſe HETEROGENEOUS SURDS, are ſuch as have 


ntiy the heterogeneities of a body are the fame different radical figns, as / aa, ½ b 6, 1 
the thing with the impurities thereof. 25 7 9, T7 13, Fc. See Sup. 71 Me Th 
Heterogeneity is 3, word of à very lax If the ii n . 
ny,  fignification; and is brought by the . f the indices of the powers of the hes 
claſs chemiſts to ſerve almoſt for any thing — **©rogeneous ſurds be divided by their 
its they do not, underſtand, ſo that the dil _ greateſt common diviſor, and the quo- 
ong agreement or inaptitude to mixture in tients be ſet under the dividen s 3 and 
int's any body is imputed 1o the heterogeneity thoſe indices be multiplied croſswiſe 
the of their parts. N each others quotients; and before the 
fled, HETEROGENEOUS,. or. HsTEROGE- Provutts be ſet the common radical fgn 
ning NEAL, ſomething that conſiſts of parts * „with its proper index; and if the 
of din mular kinds, in oppoſition to ho- Powers of the given roots be involved 
oho- mogeneous; See HOMOGENROUS. + _ alternately, accordin to the index of 
1013, HETEROGENEOUS, in mechanics, | ſuch each others quotient, and the common 
ward bodies. whoſe denfity is unequal, in dif. radical ſign be prefixed before thoſe pro- 
Jam- ferent parts of their bulk; or they are dutts, then will thoſe two ſurds be re- 
clus ſuch whoſe gravities in different paris are duced to others, having but one common : 
: not proportionable to the bulks thereof: radical. gn. my to reduce 
— whereas bodies equally, denſe or ſolid in — ad 1 45 f ; 1 | | 
pper every part, or whoſe gravity is propor- 23/4 a (2 7 pd 4 
and NN 2 ee eee 
conia homogeneous. PS. ee TH OY HETEROPYREE, in natural hiſtory, a 
river HETEROGENEOUS: -LIGHT, is, by Sir genus of foſſils, of the claſs of the ſide- 
r part Iſaac Newton, ſaid to be that which con- rochita, compoſed of various cruſts, ſur- 
te of liſts of rays of different degrees of re- rounding a nueleus of a different ſub- 
it is frangihility : thus the common light of ſtance from themſelves, and often looſe 
the ſun, or claugs je heterogeneous; be- and rattling in them. See the article 
+ ing a mixture of all ſorts of rays. _ * SIDEROCHITA. 2 


HET BROGBN EQUS NQUNS, one of the three 


variations in irregular nouns or ſuch as 


are of one gender in the ſingular number, 


and of another in the plural, as hoe 
cœlum, hi cæli. Heterogeneaus, under 
which are comprebended, mixed nouns, 


we fix. ſold, 1. Thoſe which are of the 


\ 


Of this genus Dr. Hill reckons ſeven ſpe- 

cies. 1. The hard heteropyra,. wi 

brown and purpliſh cruſts, and a whitiſh 
teen nucleus, being à very beautiful 
oſſil of a ſmooth. equal texture, conſi - 


y derably compact and cloſe, generally de- 


terminate and regular in ſhape and ſize, 


H E T 
- in form of an oblong oval figure, and 
about an inch in length, and half an 
inch in diameter. 2. The rough pur- 
pliſh heteropyra, containing a large nu- 
cleus of a very light earth. 3. The 
miſha pen heteropyra, with ferrugineous, 
ted, and doſky, yellow cruſts, and a 
greeniſnh, white nucleus. 4. The yellow, 
brown, - and black cruſted heteropyra, 
with a whitiſh nucleus, being about four 
. Inches in length, and three in breadth, 
and two and a half in thickneſe, of an 
oblong form, ' a cloſe compact texture, 
and very heavy. 5. The yellow, fer- 
rugineous, and purpliſn- cruſted hetero- 
pyra, with a pale yellow nucleus, from 
four to twelve inches in length, and 
about the third of its length in breadth, 
and nearly the ſame in thickneſs. 6. The 
_ coarſe, yellow, and brown heteropyra, 
Vith a browniſh yellow nucleus of an or- 
bicular form, and between one and two 
. ynches in diameter, 7. The coarſe he- 
teropyra, with brown, black, and orange- 
colouted cruſts, and a yellow nucleus, 
being of an oblong form, and about an 
inch and a half in length, 
HETEROSCII, in geography, a term of 
relation denoting ſuch inhabitants of the 
earth as have their ſhadows falling but 
one way, as thoſe who live between the 
tropics and polar circles, whoſe ſhadows 
at noon, in north Jatitude, are always to 
the northward ; and in ſouth latitude, to 
the ſouthward. 

Thus we who inbabit the northern tem- 
perate zone, are heteroſcii with regard 
to thole who inhabit the ſouthern tem- 
perate zone, and they are heteroſcii with 
reſpect to us. Hence it follows, that only 


the inhabitants of the two temperate * 


zones are heteroſcii, though in reality 
there is always one part of the torrid 
zone whoſe inhabitants are heteroſcii with 
. reſpeRt-to thoſe of the reſt, and with re- 

igard to thoſe of one of the temperate 
zones, except at the time of the ſolſtice, 
and even at this time all of the torrid zone 
are heteroſcii with regard to thoſe of one 
of the temperate zones; but as the people 
of the torrid zone have their ſhadows now 


on this, and then on that fide, they are 


called amphiſcii. See AMPHISC11, 


HETEROUSIANS, a name compoſed of 


87ep:c, Other, and vez, ſubſtance, being 


given to a ſect of Arians, who did not 
believe that the ſon of God was of a fub- 
flancelike to that of the father, which was 


me opinion of another branch of the Ari- 


ans, who were from thence called hemo- 
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 oufians3 but that he was of another ſub. 
© ſtance, different from that of the father, 

HEUCHERA, in botany, a genus of the 
- pentandria-digynia claſs of plants, the 
corolla whereof conſiſts of five petals in- 

ſerted into the edge of the cup; they are 
of the length of the cup, and of an 
ovato- linear figure: the fruit is an ovato- 
acuminated capſule, ſemibifid, terminat- 
ing intworeflex points, and containing two 
cells: the ſeeds are numerous and ſmall. 

HEW-HOLE, in ornithology, a name 
given to the wood-pecker, from its ma- 

+ king holes in trees. | 

HEXACHORD, in antient muſic, a con- 
cord called by the moderns a ſixth. 

Gaido divides his ſcale by hexachords, 
and there are ſeven contained in it, three 
by B guadro, two by B natural, and two 
B molle; and it is for this reaſon that he 
divided his ſcale into fix columns, in 
which he diſpoſed the hexachords. See 
the article GAMUT, 

The hexachord is two-fold, greater and 
leſs. The greater hexachord is compoſed 
of two greater tones, and two leſs, and 
one greater ſemitone, which make five 
intervals. The leſs hexachord is of two 
greater tones, one leſſer, and two great- 
er ſemitones. See ToxE, Sc. 

HEXAEDRON, or HEXAHEDRON. See 
the article HEXAHEDRON. 

HEX K DROSTVLA, in natural hiſtory, 
a genus of foſſils conſiſting of cryſtalli. 
form columnar ſpars, terminated at their 
ſummit by-a pyramid, but adhering ir- 

regularly to ſome other body at their 
baſe. See the article SPaR, 

' There are three ſpecies of this genus of 
foſſils. 1. The ſlender hexædroſtylum, 

with a long pyramid, being ſo pure and 

- clear a ſpar, and ſo much of the ordi- 

- nary figure of the hexangular cryſtal, 
that there is no doubt but it has often 

been miſtaken for cryſtal : its moſt fre- 
quent ſize is nearly two inches in length, 
and a third of an inch in thickneſs, the 
x being about one fourth of that 
length. 2. The hexædroſtylum, with 

a long irregular pyramid, being of 2 

moderately equal, but ſomewhat coarſe 

and impure texture, and ſubje& to ſpots 
of various earths and minerals, and often 
ſo altered by them, as not to be known, 

but by its figure, which it ever keeps e- 

gulariy to: it is naturally of a duſky 
white, but moderately tranſparent, con- 

ſiderably heavy, and very ſoft. 3. ITbe 
hexædroſtylum, with a very ſhort py? 

mid, being uſually of a very pure, _—_ 
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and Gne texture, but ſometimes ſo de- other in an alternate order: and next to 


ned by earthy admixtures, that it be- 
99 8 Wale and f| requently ſpotted a 
flawed and blemiſhed : it is of various 
bzes, but about an inch and a half is its 
moſt frequent length, and with that the 
uſual proportion is about half an inch in 
thickneſs, and the pyramid ſeldom takes 
up more than one eighth of the length. 
VEXAGON, in geometry, a figure of fix 
des and angles; and if theſe ſides and 
angles be equal, it is called a regular 
bexagon. 3 . 
The ſide of 2 regular hexagon, in- 
ſcribed in a circle, is equal in length to 
the radius of that circle, Hence, it is 
eaſy, by laying off the radius ſix times 
upon the circumference, to inſcribe an 
| hexagon in a circle, K+ 
To deſcribe a regular hexagon on a given 
right line A B (plate CXXIX. bg. 3.) 
draw an equilateral triangle A C B, and 
ke vertex C will be the center of a circle 
which will circumſcribe the hexagon re- 
quired ABD EFG. 


As 1 is to 1.672, ſo is the ſquare of the 


fide of any regular hexagon to the. area 
e 
HEXAGON, in fortification, is a place de- 
ſended by ſix baſtions. 4 
HEXAHEDRON, in geometry, one of 
the five platonic bodies, or regular ſolids ; 
being the ſame with a cube. See CUBE. 
HEXAMETER, carmen bexametrum, in 
antient poetry, a kind of verſe conſiſt. 
ing of fix feet; the firſt four of which 
may be indifferently, either ſpondees or 
dattyls; the fifth is generally a dactyl, 
and the ſixth always a ſpondee. Such is 
the fallowing verſe of Horace: 
BS res bas Gs Whos. 
Aut proſdeſſe vo\lunt, aut | dele| Fare poletæ. 
Or this one of Homer 


— 


„; ũłſ : 8 
zuin re lmly c vie bal wig ravran, = 


Sometimes indeed, a ſpondee conſtitutes 
the fifth foot; whence ſuch hexameter 
verſes are called ſpondaic'z as in this of 
Virgil. et ee s. 


* "Bye 3 Y {Fs 1 
Cara Del um ſobolles malgnum Jovisſincre-| 
l aan N o. il 
4 mentum, $ 2-0 2 . E. 
Epic poems, as the Iliad, neid, Cc. 


conſiſt wholly, of hexameter verſes; 
whereas elegies and epiſtles conſiſt uſual - 


ly of hexameter and pentameter verſes, 


alternately. 


duch hexameter yerſes pleaſe moſt, where 


in dactyls and ſpondees follow egch 
3 | 


| theſe, ſuch as abound moſt with daQyls, 
4\*T {$5 $4 OF) 


L of 


Ludere | que vell lem cala|mo per | mijit a. 


„ FR 
Adſpicis\ ut venilant ad candidaſtecta co- 


lumbe. 


HEXANDRIA, in botany, a claſs.of 


plants, the fixth in order; comprehend- 
ing all thoſe plants which have herma- 
phrodite flowers, and fix flamina in. 
A mt ber FLOWER and STAMINA. 
To this claſs belong the narciſſus, garlic, 
daffodil, lilly, Se Labs e's 
HEXAPLA, in church-hiftory, a work 
_ publiſhed by Origin, containing à part 
of the Old Teftament in the origin 
hebrew, with ſeveral verſions of it in 
ſix columns; from wbence it was called 
hexapla, or the ſix-fold edition. 
HEXAPYRAMIDES, in natural biſtory, 
a genus of ſpars formed into We 
compoſed. of fix ſides or planes, affixed 
to no column, but adhering to ſome ſolid 
body by the baſes of their pyramids, See 
the article SPaR, . 
HEXASTYLE, in architecture, a build- 
ing with fix columns in front, | 
HEXHAM, a market town of Northum- 
berland, fixteen miles weft of New- 
_ caſtle. „ 
HEY DON, a borough town in Yorkſhire, 
thirty-ſeven miles ſouth-eaſt of York, 
and fix miles weft of Hull, It ſends two 
members to parliament. —_ 
HEYLINGENSTAT,. a town of Ger- 
many in the circle of Upper Saxony; 
ſubject to the elector of Mentz: eaſt 
long. 10, north lat. 51 27. 


* 


HEYLSHEM, a town of the Auſtrian 
Netherlands, in the province of Brabant, 
ſituated five miles ſouth of Tirlemont: 
eaſt long. 4 55%, north lat. 30 63 
HEV RS, in huſbandcy, young timber- 
trees uſually left for ſtandards, in che 
ſelling of woods or coples. 
HEY TSBURY a borough town of Wilt- 
| ſhire, fourteen miles north-weſt of Sa- 
liſbury,, ſends two members to parlia- 
ment. W 
HIZENA, or HYZNA, in zoology. See 
the article HTA. = 
HIATICULA, the sEA-LAxk, in ori- 
thology, a ſpecies of charadrius, with a 
black front, and a white line on it, See 
the article CHaRaDrius, _ al 
It is a very pretty bird, about the fize of 
the common lark, or 3 little larger. The 
: V8 CINE 4 443% IO 7 4 145 upper 
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| given ig the evening, way perform 2 
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* belly white, g cure. If it proceeds from a gangrene 2 8. 
HIATUS, properly ſigaifies an opening, or mortification, it is enerally incurable; dra 
_ chaſm, or Hof but it is particularly ap- but peruvian bark, wit medicines again 4 
plied to ole verſes, where one word internal inflammations, are moſt like] . od 
ends with a vowel, and the following to ſucceed. , If it is cauſed by poiſon ? 
word. begins with one, and thereby oc- plenty of milk muſt be taken with oil. dra 

caſion the mouth to be more opened, and * Fuller declares, that he does not know a 
the ſound to be very harſh. 5 better medicine than the julep of muſk; pol 
The term hiatus is alſo uſed in ſpeaking and, Allen ſays, that this affords, 0 th 
of manuſcripts, to denote their defects, would almoſt thiok, ſupernatural ak vp, 

or the parts that have been loſt or effaced. anee. ing 

- HIBISCUS, in botany, a genus of the mo- HICK WALL, or WiTWALL, in orni- vpe 

nadelphia polyandria claſs of plants, the thology, names uſed in ſeveral parts of 35 

corolla whereof conſiſts of five petals, yer- the kingdom for the leſſer black and white irs 
tically cordated, having one prominence woodpecker, 'with the three lateral long 

of the apex greater than. the other 7 and | Feathers of the tail variegated at the top, 18 
coaleſcing at the baſe: the fruit is round- It is a ſmall bird, hardly weighing more 

ich, and contains five cells : the ſeeds are than an ounce. See the articles Picus bel 

| Kidney-ſhaped. ee and WoobrzckEx. bac 

The ſeveral ſpecies of this plant are in HIDAGE, in law-books, an extraordi- | 
engliſh called the chineſe-roſe, 'the abel- nary tax antiently paid to the king for tan 

moſch, the bladder alcea, and the gum- every hide of land. Sometimes, indeed, //Eac 

| leaved-ketmia, | it is uſed for being quit of this tax, ant 

The ſeeds of the abel-moſch were once HIDE, the kin of beaſts, but particularly dr: 

kept in our ſhops, as à provocative and applied to thoſe of large catile, as bul- pie 

© cordial ; but they are how out of uſe, locks, cows, horſes, &c, See the article * 

HICUP, or Hiccoucn, in medicine, a SKIN, | our 
ſpaſmodic affefion of the ſtomach and Hides are either raw or green, juſt as ani 

_ diaphragm, arifing from any thing that taken off the caicaſe; ſalted or ſeaſoned e 
irritates and vellicates their nervous coats. with falt, alum, and ſalt - petre, to pre- 37 

en It proceeds from a flight error in vent their ſpoiling z or curried and tan- oil 
Jisst, it will ſoon, end ſpontaneoully, or ed. Ses the article CUkRTIAd, Tau. - 

by drinking any thing which dilutes the NIN, Ee. | 45 
acrid walter; but it is ſometimes, of a Hides make a conſiderable article of com- 10 

more dangerous kind, nag MAL prafged merce, being ſubject to the following 1 
from a · hurt of the ſtomach, . poilan, an duties and drawbacks, on importation, 0 

jaflammation of the ſtomach, inteſtines, and when exported. again, Buff-bides &c 

diaphragm, bladder, or the feſt of the pay each 3 8. 9 ed. and draw back Pa 

viſcera, Sometimes, immediately before 4s, 6,754. an 24 95 Hi 

, death, it may proceed from gangrenes pound, weight 4 d. and draw back Br 
of the outward parts. In acute Izvers, bs a. 76. A tio 

| n the malignant, it is often 72 coy dr horfe-hides in the * gi 

21441, «ep? ef try vationt + oh | * 2 L ' A 4034, 

_ When it, bappens in old or weak ,people pa) each 7% . and draw back 6, * po 
from a. plentiful, meal, eſpecially (rom . ditto. tanned, pay each > 5, 4722, dra pi 
bard and flatulent aliment, or from drink- 9 10⁰ = 

- jog id iggart, ee N back 2 8. 3——d. and for every pound * 

ine, or 2 dtam of any ſpirituous liquor, ' ; 

_ will generally take away. . i weight 3 Fed. diaw back 2. Oow — 
powers mixed with peruvian bark, a; detec ned” pays eber ch | 
Brin mn. 3 e, arg alſ. prof m_ of Barbary and 3 pay ea A 
able. When it proceeds you acid hu- K. wa S 6228 4. And beſides 1 
mqurs in the Romach, ablarbent and al- 18 „. wood Ti 
| + kaljne medicines are good, Hache. if dteſſed in off, ſor every pound wels ko 


© ceeds: fram. an acute fever, or av inflam- = Aw 5 6 

— 2 the Hamach, it is a ng! 8 . 91%. draw back 480d. 3 1 | 5 
. diſeaſes, however, dulcified ſpirit of nitre, pound weight 35 Sd · draw back 2 1%% - 
joined. tq ap alekigharmic, and given of 4 0 —_ habe; 2 
- Jen, is proper; or à dram of dialcordium if taWed; "the hide'z 6. 6d. ” 
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24. 4d. India hides pey each 11 11 I 
draw back 180. and belides if Tell. 


ed in oil, for 9 pound. weight 7d. 


ks: back 24. if tanned, for each 
pound 35% d. Ade back 4. 


tawed, for each hide. 3 . 6d. 22. back 


286. 4d. Hides of hories, mares and geld- 
ings, pay for every 208. of their value 
upon oath 48. 9.25. d. draw back 4 8. 
37858 d. and hefides for every hide, 2 8. 
draw back ts. 4d. Loſh- hides pay each 


18. 101050 d. draw back 1 8. 9255 d. and 
belides for every pound weight, 7 4 draw 


back 405 d. Red or Muſcovy hides 


tanned, ovlonral;h or -uncoloured, pay 
each 1 8/7250, draw back 18. 57:5; d. 


and beſides for every p weight, 3 d. 
draw back 2 d. All other hides, and 
pieces of hidee, not above particularly 
charged, pay for every 20 8. value upon 
oath, 4 6. .d. draw back 4 8. 3 0d. 


and if tanned, for every pound weight, 


$52, drawback +2224 if dreſſed in 
= for each pound 7 d. draw back 
414. und if fawed, each hide pays 


1 64. . draws back 28 4d, 


or the duty on britiſn hides, tanned, 
Sc. See the articles ExcisE, LEATRER, 
PARCHMENT, Ge... 
Hides and calves-ſkins,, bed ld Great 


Britain, draw back, upon due en porta- 
tion, two third parts ofthe duties orĩ · 


ginally paid for them; and beſides a far - 
ther allowance of one penhy ſoro cry 
pound weight of ſkin ſo firgfied; there is 
a draw-back of 1c d. ſer every pound 
weight manufaQured:- n N ſhoes, 
gloves, Sr. 1 I , 


Hips of lang, was, ſuch a quaniity of land 


as might be plowetl- with one plough 
within the compaſs of a year, or ſo much 
as would maintain à family; ſome call it 
bxty, ſome eighty, and and me 

dred acres. 

The diſtribution, of this W by 
ides of land - is very antient, mention 
being made of it in the laws of King 
Ina. Henry I. had three ſhillings for 


"Vow l. of 21 in ber 59 Baile as 


an hun- 


dowry for his danch this * yas 


called hidage. - 
HiDE-BOUND, among. Carriere, a dh 
in horſes when the-ſkin ſticks. ſo faſt to 
the back and ribs, that the hind caonat 
ſeparate the one from the, other without 
great difficulty x his body is at the ſame 
time lean, his back-bones ſtand up, his 
guts are for the moſt part deficient, in 
moiſture,, and his dung dry and more 
offenſive than common, 
If a, borſe become hide-bound by bard 
riding and ill keeping, he may be cured 
by good keeping. If it be the effect of 
a fever, or ſome other diſeaſe, if that be 


. . cured which is the cauſe, the effe& will 
ceaſe: but if he has no fever upon him, 


and he is bide-bound only from lowneſs 


of blood and ſpirits, . give. him boiled 


4 


— 


when his fleſh is raiſed, harden. it with 
r Ses oats, beans, and . moderate ex- 
erciſe, 
MF: 8 in old . denotes A bie. 


tuary or place of protection. 


HIPROTICS, i in medicine, the ſame. mith 


ſodorifics, See SUDORIFIQ,, | $ 
HIERACIUM, N in botany, 
a genus of che f ngeneſia · polyge miar 
_. qualis claſs of plants, the compound 
flower of which is imbricated and uni- 
form, conſiſting, of à great number; of 
equal, hermaphrodite corollulæ, which 


are linear, truncated, and quinquedentat- 


ed: the ſtamina are five very ſhort capil- 
lary filaments z-the ſeeds are ſolitary, ob- 


.  tuſely quadragonal, and winged wih 


down. See plate CXXXI, fig, 33. 

The leaves of this plant are eſteemed 
ling, and good in inflammations, 
hey Fikewiſe ſtrengthen the fight. 


barley, white-water, or the like, and 


HIERACITES, bieracite, in church hi- 


tory, chriſlian heretics in the third cen- 
tury, ſo called from their leader Hierax, 
: 7 of Egypt; who taught that 
elchiſedec was the holy ghoſt, denied 
the. reſurrection, and con — mar- 
=; aue he likewiſe hefd, that no one 
could be ſaved who died before he arrived 
at years of diſcretion, The diſciples of 

. Hierax taught that the word, or. ſon. of 
God, was contained in the father, as a 
little veſſel is contained in a great on 3 
from whence they had the name et- 
Simoniſts, from the creek word (6:74) w 


He-, which fgnifies- TORS in a 


veſſel 

HIERA pick A, in phar macy, 2 . 
e in the following manns. F th<© 

SS . ee e 


of 


* 
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of the gum extracted from ſocotrine aloes, 
one pound; of winter's bark, fo called, 
three ounces; powder them feparately, 
© and then mix them. | | | 
Species of HIER A PICRA, according to 
Quincy, is made thus: take of cinna- 


mon, zedoary, aſarum, the leſſer earda- 
mom ſeeds, and faffron, of each fix drams ; 


cochineal, a ſcruple; of the beſt alaes, 


twelve ounces; and let them all be made 


into a powder together. r 
Simple HixRA PICRa; is made by mixing 
-> the ſpices of hiera picra with deſpumated 
honey, or ſyrup of violets, into an elec- 
-” nary, | CY AE 
TinAure of HIERA PICRA, is made thus: 
take of the ſpecies of hiera picra, one 
- "ounce; of white-wine, rags di- 
"geſt and then ſtrain off the fine liquor. 
It may be made in the fame manter with 
a french ſpirit. 

This may be ſo managed at to become a 
good alterant. It is generally given over 
night from two to three ounces; - 
ſometimes only one ſpoonful at night, 
and it produces excellent e in a ca- 
chexy, chloroſis, and obſtructions of the 
menſes. Aa 
HIFRARCHY, among disines, denotes 
the ſubordination of angels. See the ar- 
ticle AdL. | of 2 
Some of the rabbins reckon four, others 
ten, orders or ranks of angels; and give 
them different names, according to their 
different degrees of power and know- 
-: edge. Dicnyſius the areopagite, rhe je- 
it Celert, and many others, have gone 
ſo far as to ſettle a kind of ceremonial 
or rule for the precedency of angels; as 
feraphim, cherubim, thrones, dominions, 
_prantipalities, M. 
HIERARCHY likewife denotes the ſubordi 
nation of the clergy, ecclehaftical polity, 
or the conſtitution and government of the 
chriſtian church, confidered as a ſociety. 
Tbe nature of this polity will be beft yn- 
derſtood, by locking back to the conſli- 
tution of the antient chriſtian church; 
which, as a ſociety, conſiſted of veral 
orders of men, wiz. nyspw, a, and 
rar Nr that is, rulers; believers, and 
catechumens. 1 
Under the rulers are comprehended the 
whole body of the clergy, viz. biſhops, 
prieſte, and deacons. See the articles 
ISHOP, PRIEST, Ec. 3 

The believers were perfect chriſtians, and 

the catechumens imperfe&t. See the ar- 


- ticles CuRISTIANS and CAT ECHUU MVR. 


It has been pretended, ſays Broughton, 
2 2 ; 
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that the biſhops and preſbyters were the 
ſame, which opinion has given rife to the 
preſbyterians. See PRESBYTERlans, 
The biſhops, preſbyters, and deacons, 
. therefore, according to him, conſtituted 
the three ſuperior orders of the clergy ; 
befides whom there were feveral inferior 
; orders, as ſubdeacons, acoluthiſts, exor- 
ciſts, readers, door-keepers, fingers, ta- 
techiſts, ſtewards, Ir. See the article 
Acorn, Ce. 
All theſe orders of the clergy, continues 
the ſame author, were appointed to their 
- ſeveral offices in the church, by ſolemn 
forms of conſecration or ordination, and 
had their reſpective privileges, immuni- 
ties, and revenues: and by means of this 
gradation and ſubordination in the hier- 
archy, the worſhip and diſcipline of the 
primitive church were kept up. 
ow far the conſtitution of our own 
churches agrees with or has departed-from 
the plan of uhe-antient hierarchy, may 
be ſeen at one glance of the eye. We 
have the firſt general diſtinction of biſhops, 
preſbyters or prieſts, and deacons, Among 
the firſt, we: retain only the diſtinction 
ol archbiſhops, with the title likewiſe of 
primates and biſhaps 3 having no patri- 
archs or chorepiſcopt: but as to the in- 
: ferior orders of the clergy,” as acoluthiſts, 
1 We. they are all unknown to the church 
— England. \ b 24%s I” - u 36 
The unity and of the chriſtian 
church were ſecured by laws both eccle- 
fraftieal and civil The ecclefiaſtical laws 
. were; either rüles und orders made by 
esch biſbop: fbr the better regulation of 
his particular dioceſe; or laws made in 
provincial ſynode for the government of 
all the dioceſes of a province; or, laſtly, 
laws teſpecting the whole chriſtian church 
made in general councils. See SYNOD, 
Phe olvifav of the church, were the 
| edits. malle from time to time by the 
emperore, either | reſtraining the pov! 
the thutch, granting it new privileges, 
or confirming the old; and the breach 
of theſe laws were ſeverely puniſhed both 
by the chureh and'ftate, a: 
HIERES, a town of. Provence, in France, 
ſituated on the Mediterranean, eightmiles 
eaſt of Toulon! eaſt long. 6 5, non 
lat. 43? F: : K . 4 
HieREs.is alſo the name of ſeveral iſlands 
ſituated in the Mediterranean, near the 
coaſt of France, / oppoſite to the towns 
of Hieres and Toulon. a; 
HIEROGLYPHICS, in antiquity, my 
cal characters, or ſymbols, in uſe 2 
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vritings as inſcriptions; being the figures 


cf various animals, the parts of human 


bodies, and mechanical inſtruments. 


But beſides the hieroglyphics in common 


uſe among the people, the prieſts had 


certain myſtical characters, in which HIEROMANCY, egi, in antiqui- 
they wrapped up and concealed their 


rines from the vulgar. It is ſaid, 
that theſe ſomething reſembled the ehi- 
neſe characters, and that they were the 


hieroglyphical figures of animals, intro- 
duced the ſtrange worſhip paid them by 
that nation: 
made choice of, according to the reſpec- 
tive qualities. of each animal, to expreſs 
the qualities and dignity of the perſons 
repreſented by them, who were gene- 
rally their gods, princes and great men, 


and being placed in their temples, as the 


inages of their deities; hence they came 
to pay a ſuperſtitious. veneration to the 
animals themſelves. | | 
The meaning of a few of theſe hierogly- . 
phics, has been preſerved by antient wri- 
ters. Thus we are told they repreſented 
the ſupreme deity-by a ſerpent with the 
bead of a hawk. The hawk itſelf was 
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the Egyptians, and that as well in their 


H 6 


rable, and dwindled: into mere fortune“ 


tellers. They wore a linen coat, and 
paper-ſhoesz_ they bathed thrice a day. 


and twice in the night in cold water, and 


in their religious worſhip uſed to beat 
and diſcipline themſelves very ſeverely. 
ty, that part. of divination which pre 
difted future events from obſerving the 


- various things offered in ſacriſice. See 


DivIiNATION and SACRIFICE, 


| invention of Hermes, Sir John Mar- HIEROMENIA, in antient chronology, 
ſham conjectures, that the uſe of theſe 


a corinthian month, commonly called 
panemos being the ſame with the a- 


thenian boedromion. 


as theſe figures were HIEROMNEMON, the name of an offi- 


cer in the greek church, whoſe principal 
function it was to ſtand behind the patri- 
arch at the ſacraments, and other cere- 
monies of the church, and to ſhew him 


the prayers, pſalms, &c, in the order in 


which they were to be rehearſed. He 
likewiſe aſſiſted the patriarch in puttin 
on his pontifical veſtments; and aſſigne 


their places to thoſe who ſat round him, 


when ſeated on his throne. This office, 
in this latter reſpect, was the ſame as that 
of maſter of the ceremonies to the pope. 
The hieromnemon was commonly a 
deacon. 


the hieroglyphic of Oſiris; the river- HIEROPHANTES, in grecian antiquity, 


horſe, of Typhon; the dog, of Mer- 
cury; the cat, of the moon, or Diana; 
the beetle, of a couragious warrier ; a a 
oO child, of the riſing ſun ; and 

e like. | 


HIEROGRAMMATISTS, lepoyparjudl:icy 


i, e. holy regiſters, were an order of 
prieſts among the antient Egyptians, who 
preſided over learning and religion. 

They had the care of the hieroglyphics, 
and were the expoſitors of religious doc- 
trines and opinions. They were looked 
upon as a kind of prophets, and it is pre- 
tended that one of them predicted to an 
egyptian king, that an Iſraelite, (mean- 


ing Moſes) eminent for his qualifica- 
tions and atchievements, would leſſen and HIEROPHYLAX, an officer in the greek 


depreſs the egyptian monarthy, They 
vere thought to be {killed in amulets and 
charms, in aſtrology and augury : by 


the name by which the Athenians called 
thoſe prieſts and prieſteſſes who were ap- 
pointed by the ſtate to have the ſuperviſal 
of things ſacred, and to take care of the 
ſacrifices, | | 

They were obliged to the ſtrifteſt conti- 
nency, in regard to the dignity of their 
miniſtry ; for which reaſon they drank 


decodtions of hemlock, to extinguiſh car- 
nal deſires. 


The ceremonies of initiation, into the 
myſterious rites of Ceres, was performed 
by the hierophantes ; whoſe names were 
held in ſuch veneration, that the initiated 
were expreſsly forbidden to mention them 
in the preſence of the profane. i 


church, who was guardian or keeper 
of the holy utenſils, veſtments, &c, an- 
ſwering to our ſacriſta or veſtry-keeper. 


this means they had a great ſway in the HIEROSCOPY, the ſame with hiero- | 


egyptian ſenate or council, and were al- 


mancy. See HIEROMANCY. 


ways at court to aſſiſt the king with their HIGH, altus, a term of relation, import- 


ce. They were exempted from the 

Public taxes, were eſteemed of the higheſt 
2 and bore a ſcepter like the kings: 

t after the conqueſt of Egypt by the 

» they became very inconſide - 


ing one thing's being ſuperior or above 
another: thus we ſay, a high mountain, 
the high court of parliament, high re- 
lievo, &c.. See the articles MOUNTA&1N, - 
PARLIAMENT, Sc. 5 | | | 

9. Xa. | Hic, 
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Hen, in muſic, is ſometimes uſed in the 
ſame ſenſe with loud, and ſometimes in 
the ſame ſenſe with acute. 

Hin bearing cock, a term uſed in ſpeak- 
ing of fighting cocks, for one that is 


larger than the cock he fights-with. 
"HIGH-WATER, the ſtate of the tid&@when 
higheſt, or the time ju re it ins 


to ebb. See the article Tips. 


Hick- war, a free paſſage for the king's - 


ſubje&s, on which account it is called the 
_ king's bigh-way, tho? the freehold of the 
| ſoil belong to the lord of the manor, or 
the owner of the land. Thoſe ways that 
lead from one town to another, and ſuch 
as are drift or cartways, and are for all 
travellers in great roads, or that com- 


municate with them, are high-ways only; 


and as to their reparation, are under the 
care of ſurveyors. 4 

By the 2 & 3 Phil. & Mar. c. 8. it is 
enacted, that conſtables and church. 
wardens of pariſhes, calling the pariſhion- 
ers together, ſhall yearly ele& two honeſt 
perſons to be ſurveyors of the high-ways, 


who are thereby authorized to order and - 


direct the perſons and carriages employed 
in amending them : and the perſons ſo 

- Choſen, are to take upon them the exe- 
cution of the office, on pain of forfeiting 
20 8. 
dained, that certain days ſhall be ap- 
pointed for working on the repairs of 
high-ways, on which every perſon hav- 
ing a plough-land, or keeping a draught 
or plough, is to ſend out one cart, pro- 
vided with horſes, tools, Sc. and two 
able men attending; alſo clergymen, 
keeping a coach and horſes, al be 
obliged to ſend out a team, or ſhall for- 
Feit 10 8. for every default therein: and 
every houſeholder or cottager ſhall work 
on the ſaid days, for the amendment of 
the high-ways, under the penalty of 
15. 6d. a day, leviable by diſtreſs, Cc. 
Where a high-way lies within a pariſh, 
the pariſh is bound to repair it, unleſs 
it appears that the ſame ought to be re- 
paired by ſome perſon, either by reaſon of 
tenure or preſcription. On oath made, by 
the ſurveyors, of ſums expended in repair- 
ing any high-way, juſtices of the peace 
may order them a rate not exceeding 6d. 
in the pound; but money thus raiſed, 
ſhall not excuſe working on the high- 


ways, where the ſtatute- work and labour 


has not been eee 3 & 4. Wil. & 
Mar. If a high-way leading through 
u field is out of repair, travellers may 
juſtify going out of the track, tho? there 


The ſame ſtatute has farther or- 
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be corn ſown ; and in caſe a high.wa 
is not ſufficient, any-paſſenger may break 


down the incloſure, and go over the land 


wry till -a ſufficient way be made, 
All manner of injuries to high ways that 
render them leſs commodious to travel. 
lers, are deemed nuſances; ſuch as lay. 
ing logs of timber in them, erecling 
gates, or making hedges acroſs them, 
permitting boughs of trees to hang over 
them, Sc. Perſons neglecting to ſcour 
their ditches, whereby the ways are dan. 
gerous, after thirty days notice given by 
the ſurveyors, are liable to the forfeiture 
of 28. 6d. for every eight yards not 
ſcoured; and not under 208. or exceed. 
ing 51. if they permit ſoil to lie in the 
high ways. Geo. I. c. 52. Poſts with 
inſcriptions ought to be ſet up by ſurvey. 
ors, where two or more croſs roads meet, 
as a direction to travellers to the next 
market-towns, on the penalty of 108. 
8 & g Wil. III. 7 Geo. II. c. 9. 

H1GH-WAY-MEN, are robbers on the high. 

way, for the apprehending and taking of 

whom a reward of 40 l. is given by the 
ſtatute of 4 & C Wil. & Mar. 

HIGHAM-FERRERS, a borough town 

of Northamptonſhire, twelve miles north- 

eaſt of Northampton ; it ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament, | 

HIGHNESS, a title given to princes, Be- 
fore king James I, the kings of England 
had no other title but that of highne(s; 

+ which was alſo the caſe of the kings of 

Spain before Charles V 
At preſent all the ſons of crowned headt 
are ſtiled royal highneſs, as the elector 
of Germany are ele&toral highneſs. 

HIGHWORTH, or HiGcwoRTH, a mar- 

- ket town of Wiltſhire, ſituated thirty 
miles north of Salilbury. 

HIIS TESTIBUS, a phraſe antiently add- 
ed in the end of a deed; written in the 
fame hand with the deed; upon which 
the witneſſes were called, the deed read, 
and their names entered, See the article 
WiTNEsS. 

Hiis teſtibus in ſubject deeds, continved 
till, and in, the reign of Henry VIII. 
HILARIA, an antient roman feſtival, ob. 

ſerved on the eighth of the calends of 

April, or the twenty-fifth day of March, 
in honour of the goddeſs Cybele. It was 
ſo called from the various expreſſions 0 
joy and mirth on this occaſion, The 
ſtatue of the goddeſs was carried in pro- 
ceſſion through the ſtreets of the city: 
The day was ſpent in maſquerades of all 
ſorts, and every one was permitted to 

| appear 
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rin what diſguiſe he pleaſed. The Hiwp, or Hine. See che artiele Hint. 


probably this: Cybele repreſented the 
earth which, at that time of the year, 
fan to feel the kindly warmth of the 


ſpring, and to paſs from winter to ſum- 


mer; ſo that this ſudden tranſmutation 
from ſorrow to joy, was an emblem of 
the viciſſitude of the ſeaſons, which ſuc- 
ceeded one another. 4 0 
HILARO Dl, in the antient muſic and 
poetry, a ſort of poets among the Greeks, 
who went about finging little gay poems 
or ſongs, ſomewhat graver than the ionic 
pieces, accompanied with ſome inſtru- 
ment. From the ftreets they wete at 
length introduced into the tragedy, as the 


ed with gold. At firſt they wore ſhoes, 
but afterwards they aſſumed the crepida 3 
being only a.ſoab tied over with a ſtrap, 
HILARODIA, a poem or compoſition in 
yerſe, made or ſung by a fort of rapſo- 
diſts called hilarodi, . See the preceding 
article. 
HILARO-TRrAGEDIA,a dramatic perform- 
ance, partly tragic, and partly comic. 
Scaliger holds the hilaro-tragedia, and 
the hilarodia, or poem ſung by the hila- 
rodi, to be the ſame thing. Others ra- 
ther take the hilaro-tragedia to have been 
pretty nearly what we call a tragi- 


comedy. Others again will have it to 


have been a pure tragedy, only termi- 
nating with a happy cataſtrophe, which 
brings the hero out of the wretched into 
the fortunate ſtate, Suidas mentions one 
Rhinthon, a comic poet of Tarentum, as 
the inventor of this kind of poetry. 
HILARY-TERM, among lawyers. See 
the article TERM. | 
HILDESHEIM, the capital of a biſhop- 
ric, ſurrounded - by 
Brunſwic, and ſubje& to its own biſhop : 
eaſt long. 10%, north lat. 52% 1. 
HILL, in the natural hiſtory of the earth. 
See the article MOUNTAIN, 
HILUM, among botaniſts, denotes the eye 
of a bean. See Bean and EYE. 


HIN, a hebrew meaſure of capacity for | 


things liquid, containing the ſixth part 
of an epha, or one gallon two pints, or 
2.533 ſolid inches, engliſh meaſure, 
ran. a female ſtag in the third year of 
Hind-Calr, a male-hart or hind in the 
year, 


dee the article HunTinG, 


7 


- magodi were into comedy. They ap- 
d dreſſed in white, and were crown- 


the territories of + 


different forms and uſes, diſtin 


| day before the feſtival was ſpent in tears HIND HAND, in the manege. See the ar- 
and mourning 3 the reafon of which was 74.54 8 


ticle Had Dp. t 


HINDENI no Es, fignifies a ſociety or 


claſs of men, : 
In the time of our Saxon anceſtors, all 


men were ranked into three claſſes, and 


rated agreeably to the claſſes they were 
in; and if any one committed an in- 
jury, he was to make reparation accord - 


ing to the value of the perſon to whom 


it was done. The loweſt were thoſe 


worth 200 ſhillings, who were called 
VDiri ducenteni, or t 


hindemen, and their 
wives twwyhindas, The middle were va- 
Jued at 600 ſhillings, and were termed 
fixhindemen, and their wives Jſioxbindas : 


and the higheſt were valued at 1200 {hil- 


lings, and were ſtiled 7welfhindemen, and 


their wives tavelſhindat. | 
HINDON, a borough town of Wiltſhire, 


ſituated fourteen miles weſt of Saliſbury $ 
it ſends two members to parliament. 


HINDOWN, or HenDown, - the capital 
of the country of the Hindowns, in the 


hither India: eaſt long. 76® 300, north 
lat. 299. | 


HINE, or HinD, a huſbandman's ſervant. 


Thus the perſon who overſees the reſt, is 
called the mafter hine. ; 


HINGES, the joints on which gates, doors, 


lids, folds of tables, &c. hang and turn 


in opening, ſhutting, or folding. 


They are of different denominations, as 
butts, uſed by the joiners for hanging 
table-leaves, &c, (See plate CXXXIL 


fig. 1. no x,) Caſement, for hanging 


caſements upon (ibid. no 2.) dove-tails, 
(nꝰ 3.) and effes'(n® 4.) for light doors 
and lockers; garnet croſs, for hanging 


large doors or heavy ſcuttles in ſhips 


(u 5.) ; port, for hanging ſhips ports 
(ns 6.)3 — — Wack for 
ſcuttles (n“ 7.) | 

Beſides theſe there are many others of 
iſhed 
by different names, as caſting, cheſt-black 
Lancaſhire, ſmooth-field coach, deſk, 


dozen ware long, dozen ware ſhort, 


weighty long, weighty ſhort, lambs- heads, 
port-fide Lancaſhire, fide ſmooth-field, 
fide with ſquares, fide with rifing joints, 


Lancaſhire and ſmooth- field ſtalls; beds, 


box, trunk of ſeveral kinds; ſcrew, ſhut- 
ter, Lancaſhire joints, and Lancaſhire 
dozen-ware with hooks. | «1 

Hinges of all kinds are prohibited to be 


imported. 


She fawns. in April or May, HINGHAM, a market-town, ten miles 


ſouth-weſt of Norwich. * 
 HINK- 


HIP 


HINKEEY, a market- town, ten miles 
HIP, or Haw, in the materia medica, is 
. . reputed attenuant and diuxetic, There 

is a very pleaſant conſerve of hips kept in 


the article HaUuncu. | 
Hir-shor, is ſaid of a horſe that has 
ſprained his haunches. See STRAIN. 
Mes in building, thoſe pieces of timber 
laced at the corner of a roof. 
be hips are much longer then the raf- 
ters, by reaſon of their oblique poſition, 
and are planted not with a right or ſquare 
angle, but a. very oblique one, and con- 
ſequently are net, or at leaſt ought not, 
to be ſquare at any angle, (as ratters are 
not at all) but level at every one of them; 
and, which is more, as rafters haye but 
four planes, theſe commonly. bave five. 
They are generally by country workmen 
called corners ; and ſome call them prin- 
- Cipal rafters, and others ſleepers, The 
truth. is, hips and ſleepers are much the 
fame, only ſleepers lie in the vallies, 
(and join at the top with the hips) but 
thoſe ſurfaces or planes which make the 


Hir, or Havncn, among ſarriers. See 


back of the hip, are under the ſides of 


the ſleeper. | 
The backs of a hip are thoſe two ſu - 
eficies or planes on the outſide of the 


ip, which lie parallel, both in reſpe& of 


[ n 90 and breadth, with the ſuper- 
_ of the adjoining ſide and end of the 
r 


Hip- GOUT, ſciatica. See the articles GouT 
and Sci Tic A. 


HiP-MOULD, is by ſome uſed for the back 


of the hip, but others underſtand it to 
mean the prototype or pattern, commonly 
made of a thin piece of wainſcot;*by 
which the back 


ſet out. 5 

Mir-Roor, among carpenters, called alſo 
italian roof, — roof which has neither 
gable-bead, ſhread- head, nor jerken- 
head (by which is meant ſuch heads as 
are both gable and hip at the ſame end:) 
Fer it is a gable or upright as high 
as the collar - beam, and then there are 
two ſhort hips, which ſhut up with their 
tops to the tops of a pair of rafters, 
which country carpenters call finglars, 

A hip-roof has rafters as long, and with 
the angles of the foot, &c. at the ends 
of buildings, as it has at the ſides; and 
the feet of the rafters at the ends of ſuch 


- buildings as have hip-roofs, ſtand on the 
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and ſides of the hip are 


IEP 

ſame plane, iz. parallel with the bort. 

- 20D, and at the fame height from the 
foundation, with rafters on the ſides of 
the roof. FN e 

HIPPARCHUS's PEsRIOD. See Penton, 

-HIPPEUS, in phy ſiology, a kind of comet, 
ſo called from its reſemblance to a horſe, 
But the ſnape of this comet is not always 
alike, being ſometimes oval, and ſome. 
times imitativg a rhomboidos. Its train 
alſo is ſometimes ſpread from the front, 

or fore part, and ſometimes from the 

bind part. 
Henee this claſs of comets is diftin- 
guiſhed into equinus barbatus, equinus 
quadrangularis, and equinus ellipticus, 
See the article COMET. 

HIPPO, in zoology, a ſpecies of ſerpent, 
with 260 ſcuta on the abdomen, and 100 
ſquamæ on the tail. See COLUBER and 
SERPBNT. 

HIPPOBOSCA. and HiePpoBoscCuUs, in 
zoology, names given to the horſe-fly, 
frequent about the bodies of horſes, to 
whom it is very troubleſome, 

HIPPOC AMPUS, the $EA-HORSE, in 

ichthyology, the ſquare-bodied ſyngna- 

thus, with no fin at the tail. It is fire 
inches long, and where thickeſt, about 
an inch in diameter; the head is long, 
lender, and compreſſed, forming a kind 
of ſnout; the body is of a quadrangular 
figure, but the diviſions are not equal, 
and in the thickeſt part it is hexangular 
or heptangular. See SYNGNATHUS. 

It is a very ſingular and rare fi h; the tail 

of which uſually eurls up in the drying, 

and its head being bent down, gives it 2 

rude reſemblance to a horſe z whence the 

name. See plate CXXXII. fig. 3. 

HIPPOCASTANUM, HORSE - CHEs- 

ur, the ſame with the eſula of Linnæus. 
See the article ESULA, 

HIPPOCENTAVUR, in antiquity, a fa 
bulous animal, half man half horſe. 
What gave riſe to the fable of hippocen - 
taurs, was this. The Theſſalians are 
ſaid to have been the firſt inventors of the 
art of breaking horſes; and being fir 
ſeen on/ horſeback, they ſeemed to make 
but one body with the horſes ; whence 
the origin of the fable. a 

HIPPOCRAS, an infuſion of aromatic 
powders in wine, which is afterwards 
edulcorated with ſugar and honey ; be- 

ſo called becauſe that, when the in 


ing 

aber is finiſhed, it is ſtrained through 
- Hippocrates's fleeve. pe 
of various aromatics - 


It is prepared 
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ferent intentions to be anſwered. 
g{PPOCRATEA, in botany, a venus of - 
plants, whoſe characters are not juſtly: aſl. 


formed of a fingle leaf, patent, and light- 
ly divided into, five | obtuſe ſegments, 
Jarger thau the corolla; the corolla is 
monopetalous, oval, truncated at the top, 


a capſule of a depreſſo- plane figure, pa · 
tent, ſemitrifid, with trifid ſeg ments; 
and contains three cells, each: of them 
bivalve, and the valves carinato- com- 
preſſed: the-ſeeds are n have 
a membranaceous ala. ; 
HIPPOCRATES's $LEEVE, a bag: uſed 

to ſtrain ſyrups and decattions for chi. 
fication. Sed Lee CLARMIACATION; © 
HIPPOCREPIES;: OR OP HbaSBSHDE 

vETCH; in botany a genus of the dia- 
1 ad of plats; is 
corolla is - * phe vibe | 
cordated, m ingues euyt 
of the cup; the carina it hiqulat8&md 
compreſſed : the fruit ic a ctumpreſſed 

plane pod, very ey lay reflex; and 
. the bel! is fingle in each joint, 
of an obboiwg. and * figure. 


HIPPODROME, in antiquity, the courle Ih 
performed. 


where horfe-races wete 

HIPPODROMIUS, in geen antiquity, 
the beeotinri.natne for theattieriian month 
hecatombeong®s: See HECATOMB RON. 

HPPOGLOSSUS; the TuRBOT; in ich- 
thyology, a ſpecies of pleuroriedtes, with 
eves on mer right ade, andthe body 
mob. 
It grows to confilerable- fixes aud is 
one of the moſt efteemied fin ut our tables. 
The dorfal . n rraches from the head to 
the tail, and has an hundred and five 
rays; the peRtoral fins have each fixteen 
rays, and the ventral ones fin. See the 
article PLEURONECTES, | 

HIPPOMANE; in botany,” a genus of 
plants whoſe characters are not properly 
aſcertained ʒ the male and fernale' flow- 


ers are produced diſtinct ae flo ]- 


er has no- crolla: the fruit is a lar 
ploboſe berry, ſomewhatumbilicated;und 


containing only one cell: the ſeed 1js 


round and woody, The eating" of this 


plant is ſaid+ty' nv oh hotſes nad; ene — 


ins name inne 


of the titñymallus ; as? allo a Foi 
ling from .the genitzly" of a more, in the 


time of her cover ſome again take 
it lor cnn of. WAY 0. 


126211 
other ingredicdts, according te the dif- 


certained: the calyx is a. perianthium 


HR 
laſtby, it Ggnifies! 2 fleſhy ſebftatice ad- 
hering to the forebead of 4 colt newly 
foaled, which ſome” imagine te have a 
ee procuriegtoiey oy | prombting 

HIPPOMYRMEX, the #HoEsR ke; in 
zoology, 4 of Unt, muth lager 
than the wommbd ant“ See N 


_ HIPPOPHAB, the Werken Tun. or 
znd undivided! at the edges: the' Fruit * | 


. SEA BUCK-THORN, in bot = 7 genus 
of the dioecia-tetrandria dla of pts 
I having no corolla; the calye of Ry 
flowers is divided into two parts, as is alſo 
the calyx of the female; 
ſe, umſocular berry the feed is. 
Fuge and romm W 
Hippberates preſeribes the juiee of this 
plant to evacuate white Phiegi 5 and 
' alſo us a cathartie in other diſorders. 


HIPPOPOTAMUS, the ae css 
n genes of quadrupeds; of the vrder of, 


15 — eme the characters of which ure 
the fore teeth of the wp 

b Wee aud placed in pairs +16 

the lower jaw are prominent, and e in- 

tetmecdiate bnes are pretended forward: 

- the canint*tetth re fingte, and obliquely 
trunested; the texts are en, wo, and 
80 near the groin; 


hippoporitgvy ee of Ades, 
paſſing a veg bode ts _ =" 
water in the river of the 


but cotes vn ſhore to tp — b 
It is way! 26 anwelldy animal; s bes 
ab d plate CXXXIT. tg. 
HIPPURIS, 0 botany, Does: 
monandria- .moncgysa.l df þ 
having no corolla the cup 
_ tinguiſhable; it chnſiſts da * 
tremeſy mall margins, oppohite 
to one atiother: * the N 
there is no pericarpium; but after every 
+ flower” there comes a "ſeed," which- is 
roulliſh and naked. L 
HIPPURUS, in — the dolphin 
or coryphens with a forked tuil. See che 
Wag DoLPHIN and 1 | 
A IA, in i 
of Perſia in A e len on Ws fou- 
-therw ſhote-of the Caſpian fea, © 


 HIRCHFIELD, a city of Germany, in the 
cirele of the upper Rhine, andlangravitte. 


of Hefſs Caffe), i ſeated on the river Fold, 
in eat long; 99 32“, north lar. 50 4%. 


. fave. HIRCI, or SANOUTS nc, Seb the ar- 
POMANES ignifiestheexproſſed juice 


ce diſtil. 


- ticle Sa Nuss. 
HIRCUS; in anatomy, à part df the a0. 
cle or outer ear, being that r 
next the temple. See Ear, ©” 
Hykevs; a Or, in aſtronomy, 'a ſta? . 
the 


the Feit” u a | 


* 
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ce firſt magnitude, the ſame with capella. 

See the article Cap ELI. 

Hix cus is alſo a name uſed by ſome wri- 
ters for a comet encompaſſed, as it were, 
with a mane, ſeemingly rough and hairy. 

Hixcus, à denomination” given to the 
rank ſmell exhaling from the armpits. 

HIRSBURG,, a town of Sileſia, in the ter- 
ritory of awer, forty-four miles ſouth- 
weſt. of, Breſlaw, in eaſt long. 15* 500, 
north lat. 300 600. 


HIRTELLA, in botany, a genus of the 


triandria - monogynia claſs of plants, the 
Corolla whereof conſiſts of five equal pe- 

tals: theſe, are roundiſh and hollow, 
ſmaller than the cup, and deeiduous: the 
fruit is an oval berry, broadeſt at the 
top, a little .compreſſed, and obſeurely 
trigonal: the ſeed is ſingle, and of the 

re of the cup. | 

UDO, the LEECH, in zoology, a well 

\.. known naked inſet, with a flatted but 


8 body, and broader at the end 
elſewhere, and the ſkin ſoſt and 


gloſſy. i 4996 
The common leech grows to twoor three 


* 


inches in length, and is of a blackiſh 


colour, variegated with yellow. Set plate 


CXXXII. fig. 4. | 75 
The horſe- leech is larger than the former 
ſpecies, black on the back, and lead- 
Coloured on the belly. The ſnail- leech, 
Is only about an inch in length, and of 
a whitiſh colour; and the great · tailed 
leech grows to an inch and an half in 
length, and is of a duſky- brown colour. 
See the article LEECH. , ;.. 11 
HIRUN Do, in ornithology, £ genus of 
birds, of the order of the paſſeres; com- 
prehending the common houſe-ſwallow, 
. the field iwallow, the martin, and the 
. goat-ſucker,; - + | | 
| The charaQers of the genus are theſe : 
the beak is very ſmall, of a ſubulated 
figure, crooked, and depreſſed at the baſe z 
and the opening of the mouth is enor- 
 moully wide. | 
The common ſwallow is about the ſize 
of the linnet; the upper part of the body 
is of a gloſly bluiſh-black, the tail-fea- 
ters are ſpotted with white, and the 
breaſt and belly are of a ſnow-white. 
HikUNnDO, the SWALLOW FISH or TUB- 
FISH, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of trigla, 
Vith a ſomewhat prickly head, and with 
a remarkable pinnule at the pectoral fins: 
_ which are ſo long, as to be of uſe in flying, 
_ ©« raiſing itſelf above the water. Hence, 
by ſome inaccurate writers, it has been 


confounded with the exocortws, or flyinge 
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I? F8*- 
| fiſh, properly ſo called. See the article 
EXOCOETUS. 
HISPANIOLA, an iſland of America, in 
the Atlantic ocean, ſituated between 692 
and 74 of weſt long. and between 180 
and 20 north lat. being about 420 miles 
long from eaſt to weſt, and 120 in breadth, 
It is frequently called St. Domingo, from 


the capital thereof. 


HISPID LEAF, among botaniſts: one whoſe 
ſurface is covered with more thick and 
rigid hairs than the piloſe leaves are. 

HisP1D-STALK, among botaniſts, a ſtalk 
roughly hairy. 

HISSING LETTERS, among grammari. 
ans, are S, X, and Z, ſo called on ac. 
count of their harſh ſound. / 

HISTORICAL, ſomething that relates ts 
hiſtory: thus we ſay, hiſtorical truth, 

- hiſtorical ſtyle, [hiſtorical narration of 
facts, c. See the article HisToxy, 

HIS TORIOGRAPHER, a profeſſed hi. 
torian, or writer of hiſtory, - - 

An hiſtorian of all authors ſpreads the 

- moſt'ample theatre; he ereQs the greateſt 
tribunal on earth; for it is his office to 
fit ſupreme judge of all that paſſes in the 
world, to pronounce the deſtiny of the 
great ones of the earth, and fix their 
character with poſterity; to do juſtice 
to virtue and worth, in beſtowing eternity 
upon great and good actions, and fixing 
an everlaſting mark of infamy on bad 
ones; to inſtruct all people and nations, 
and direct the — . ages; he there 
fore ought to be endowed with many 
great and uncommon qualifications. He 
mult be a perſon of conſummate know- 
ledge of men and things, of ſound judg- 
ment, uncommon. ſagacity and penetra- 
tion, experienced in. matters of ftate and 
war, of great integrity, firmneſs of mind, 
freedom of ſentiment, and maſter of a 
pure, clear, nervous, and exalted fle. 
An hiſtorian whoſe province it is to ſpeak 
to kings :and princes, to. the great men 
of all ages and countries, and 10 be the 
common maſter and inſtructor of man- 
kind, muſt not only write with purity, 
ſimplicity, and manly 'ſenſe, but with 
dignity and elegance: he muſt rejeR all 
that js vulgar and low in ſtyle, make the 

\ "majeſty and ſublimity of his expreſſion 
comport with the dignity of his fubjet; 
muſt by an exact choice and Tana 
of words, a natural diſpoſition of ptraſts, 
and a prident moderate uſe of figurts, 
ive weight to his thoughts, ſorce to his 
Rae and imprint a character e 


greatneſs on all that he lays. He * 


-- 


, 
x 


** 


— 


HIS 


at the ſame time repreſent things with an 
as of gravity and prudence, and not give 
z looſe to the heat of imagination, or vi; 


yacity of wit; but diſcreetly ſuppreſs 


every thing that ſhall ſeem' idle, languid, 


and unprofitable, ' and give every thing 


that juſt figure and proportion which is 
copfiſtent with propriety and derorum, 


He muſt endeavour'at a noble fimplicity 


of thought; language, defign, and ordi- 


nance, and carefully avoid all profuſe- 
neſs of falſe conceit, ſtrained expreſſion, 


and affected pompouſneſs ſo inconſiſtent 


with the gravity, dignity, and noble cha- 
rater of hiſtory, In a word, he muſt 
write ſo as to be intelligible to the igno- 
rant, and yet charm the wile ; form and 
expreſs fach ideas as are great, and yet 
ſhall appear very common, and intermix 
no other ornament with his narration 
than what the modeſty of truth can bear, 
He ſhould be above the reach and power 
of hopes and fears, and all kinds of in- 
tereſt, that he may always dare to ſpeak. 
the truth, and write of all without pre- 


judice; religiouſly obſerving never to 


abuſe the public faith, nor to advance 
any thing upon common fame, which is 
always uncertain, but upon undoubted 
memoirs and faithful- relations of ſuch 
perſons as have had a hand in affairs. 
He muſt always be upon his guard againſt 
the biaſs and affections of thoſe who ſup- 
ply him with matter, and muſt not cre- 
dulouſly give his aſſent to the hiſtorians 
that went before him, without enquiring 
narrowly into their character, and what 
influence they may have been under 
when they wrote, in order to make a juſt 
eſtimate of their weight and credit, 

An hiſtorian, as to his matter, ſhould 
chooſe ſubjects great in themſelves, and 
ſuch as are worthy of public fame and 
remembrance z ànd ſhould make himſelf 
ſo far maſter of his matter, as to be able 
to caſt it into what form he pleaſes, and 
to ſtrike upon all his ſubjects the colours 
they are naturally diſpoſed to bear, in 
order to make his Jeſſons' profitable to 
polterity, by regulating the heart and 
ſpirits of men, animating them to great 
and virtuous actions by illuſtrious ex- 
amples, and cautioning them sgainſt vice, 


folly, cruelty, and unjuſtice, by laying 


open the fatal confequences reſultin 
rom them, The courſe of his narra- 


tion muſt proceed in the order of time in 


which the facts happened, in a pure, 
brave, uninterrupted ſeries, ſuch as may 
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river flowing with compoſed majeſty and 


requireth. He muſt alfo obſerve 556. 


AIS 


ſtately ſmoothneſs ;- and when it fills in 
his way to introduce little occurrences, 


they muſt be ſo artfully interwoven with 


the great, in the thread of the narration, 
as to offer a ſeaſonable entertainment and 
relief to the reader from the fatigue that 
too ſedulous an attention to the great, 


judgment in the ordinance and diſpoßi- 
tion of events and their circumſtances, 
ſo as to intereſt the reader, and let him 
into all his thoughts and views, by mak- 
ing his perſons act as their character and 
temper inclined them; diſcovering their 
manners, ſentiments, deſigns, mÞtives, 
and operations as they really ſtand in a 


"neceſſary dependence upon each other, 
and with ſo natural a connection, as to 


ſhow nothing out of its place. His tray 


 fitions, in which conhſis the great art of 
narration, and one of its principal beau- 


ties, muſt be natural and eaſy, arifing 


from the difference of ſubject rather ihan 
* expreſſion, He muſt make a wiſe an! 
judicious choice of circumſtances, ſuch as 


are proper to enlarge and improve the 


ideas of things, and to ſtrike that light 
and colour upon them which moſt eaſily 
attracts. belief and engages the mind; 


and muſt for that purpoſe always obſerye 


'a due mixture of great and little circum- 


ſtances, neither of which muſt be carried 
beyond nature, or be ſo minute, low, « 
frivolous, #8 to debaſe his ſubſect. He 
muſt not only recite the bare events and 
actions of men, but alſo lay open the 
motives and principles from which th 
took their riſe, and upon which they pro- 
ceeded to their final iſſues. He muſt la 
open the hearts of the actors, Jet his 


"reader into the moſt important ſecrets of 


their councils and deſigns, and obli 
him with a fight of thoſe ſecret ſprings 
which moved them to enterprizes, and of 
the cauſes of their ſucceſs or miſcarriage. 
He mult be very ſparing and cautious in 
the uſe of deſcriptions, which are ta be 
introduced fo far only as they ſerve to 
illuſtrate things that are eſſential to the 
main ſubject, and to enliven the narra- 
tion: and even in that caſe, they myit 
be ſuccin and elegant. The frequent 
uſe of harangues are diſapproved of by 


many judicious perſons ; for theſe long 


formal harangues of generals to their 
ſoldiers, when in the preſence of the ene- 
my, and ready to enter vpon action, 
which we find in many piftoride; are 


For eg be compared to a great undoubtedly not only unnatural and 


9 Y impro- | 


% 
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of hiſtory. Nevertheleſs, a ſhort ſpeech 
ſuited to the ſubjeA, made by a perſon 
of eminent character has its proper 
beauty and ammates a narration. A ju- 
dicious hiſtorian ought not to admit any 

portraits into his work but thoſe of the 
gteateſt perſons, and ſuch as are prinei- 
pally intereſted, and have the chief hand 

n affairs ; and theſe muſt be real, natural 

and truly reſembling their originals z ex- 
preſſive of their genius, the qualities of 


of the external form of his perſonages. 
When ſuch are finiſhed with a maſterly 
hand, with true judgment and ſucceſs, 
they are not only great ornaments and 
- embelliſhments in hiſtory, but of uſe to 
ſtrip the hearts of men of their diſguiſes, 
to lay open all their ſecret folds, and dil- 
Cloſe the real ſprings of actions. It is a 
great fault in an hiſtoriographer to abound 
too much in reflections of his own ; he 
therefore muſt not turn philoſopher or 
moraliſt indifferently upon all occaſions ; 
for every man deſires to be free in his 
judgment of the facts repreſented to him, 
and the conſequences he is to draw from 
them, in which conſiſts the greateſt 
pleaſure of the reader. But if an author 
' ſhould throw in, or mingle reflections of 
his own with his ſtory, they muſt be ſuch 
as ariſe naturally from the ſubje&, and 
contain a great and noble ſenſe in a few 
words; they muſt not be too fine ſpun 
or ſtudied, nor have more brightneſs than 
ſolidity, but appear rather to be the rea- 
ſoning of a wiſe ſtateſman, than the 
affectation of a declaimer 4 nor. muſt the 
be too frequent, or too looſe and dis 
| jointed, but be enamelled in the body of 
the work. Digreſſions, if made with 
judgment, and not too wide and foreign 
fiom the ſubject, have alſo their proper 
grace and ornament in hiſtory ; as they 
give an agreeable variety to the narration, 


- "and relieve the mind of the reader; but 


they muſt be introduced by the hiſtorian 

with an artfol hand and great addreſs; 

they muſt bear an alliance and connection 

with the purport of the hiſtory, and 

their length muſt be proportionably great- 

er or leſs, as they are more nearly or 

"598 remotely allied to the capita] point of the 


ſtory. 

HISTORY, a deſcription or recital of 
things as they are, or have been, in a 
continned, orderly narration of the prin- 


cipzl facts and circumſtances thereof, 


the head and heart, rather than deſcriptive 
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improbable, but contrary to the truth Hiſtory, with regard to its ſubject, is di. 


whereof God alone is the author, Civil 


# 


vided into the hittory of nature 
hiſtory of actions. "The xr Yoche they 
ture (which is much the ſame with phy- 
_ ology) is a deſcription of natural bodies 
whether terreſtrial, as animals; vepe- 
tables, foſſils, fire, water, air, meteors, 
Sc. or celeſtial, as the ſtars, planets, 
comets, &c. Hiſtory of actions is a con- 
tinued relation of a ſeries of memorable 
. events. | 
Hiſtory with regard to its matter, is either 
natural, ſacred, givil, eccleſiaſtic, literary, 
. or perſonal, atural hiſtory, is a de- 
ſcription of the ſingularities of nature; 
its irregularities and prodigies; and the 
alterations it undergoes in the birth, pro- 
preſs end, and ule of things, Sacred 
iſtory, is that which lays before us the 
myſteries and ceremonies of religion, 
viſions or appearances cf the deity, . mi- 
racles and other ſupernatural things, 


hiſtory, is that of people, monarchiez, 
fates, communities, cities, &c, Eccle- 
ſiaſtic hiſtory, is that which gives an ac. 
count of the riſe and eſtabliſhment of the 
ſeveral religions and churches, of the riſe 
and progrels of the various opinions 
ſes and hereſies, &c. Literary biſtory 
treats of arts and ſciences, their original 
_ progreſs, and of the perſons who have 
_ been moſt remarkable in diſcovering ard 
promoting them. Perſonal hiſtory, is 
that which gives the life of one or more 
fingle perſons, and is the ſame with 
what is called biography. 
Hiſtory with regard to its form, is either 
ſimple, figurate, or mixed, Simple hil- 
tory, is that which is delivered without ert 
or ornament ; being only a bare, and 
faithful recital cf things, in the manner 
and order wherein they paſſed. Figurate 
hiſtory, is that which is further enriched 
with ornaments, by the wit and inge- 
nuity of the hiſtorian ; by laying open 
the characters of the principal perſons, 
the ſecret ſprings and motives of the 
ſeveral events, &c. Mixed hiſtory, i 
that which beſides the recital and orns · 
ments cf figurate hiſtory, calls in the 
proofs and authorities upon which the 
facts are ſounded z furniſhing authentic 
memoirs, or original letters, manifeſts, 
Sc. to vouch the truth of what is ad- 
vanced. See HiSTORIOGRAPHER. 
Credibility, foundation, and nature | 
HisTORY. Some chooſe to define hiſ- 
tory, a true and well grounded w_— 
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Hs 
of paſt events ; a definition equally ap- 
plicable to all the kinds of it: for tho” 
in ſome of them, as the hiſtory of na- 
ture and literature, we meet with ac- 
counts of qualities and opinions; of 
works of nature and art; yet theſe have 
no other relation to hiſtory than as they 
are events, and are deduced from ob- 
ſervations on paſt- changes. And as to 
the grounds on which the credibility of 
an hiſtory is founded, they are derived 

ly from the events related, and partly 
rom the evidence and character of ſuch 
as relate them; whence ariſes an inter- 
nal and external credibility, | 
The interior credibility conſiſts not only 
in the poſſibility of the event reported, 
but likewiſe in its. probability z which 
laſt confiſts in this, that the circum- 
ſtances in which an event is reported to 
have happened be conformable or ſuit- 
able thereto, or that there be ſome foun- 
dation for it in the connection of the cir- 
cumſtances, and that in parallel caſes the 
ſame had frequently happened. Hence it 
is ealy to conceive, that many events 
may appear improbable, nay incredible 
to ſome, through mere ignorance, or by 
ſeparating them from their circumſtances. 
This is the caſe with the frequent charges 
of incredibility brought againſt thoſe 
numerous armies we read of in antient 
hiſtory, from confounding the regular 
armies of the moderns, with the tumul- 
tuous ones of the antients; which were, 
a kind of militia compoſed of all or the 
greater part of the fighting men of a 
country. | 
Vader the external grounds of credi- 
bility are comprehended the genuineneſs 


of the original teſtimony, and the capacity | 


and integrity of thoſe who relate it : the 
evidence alledged muſt not only be aſ- 
eribed to its true authors, but theſe muſt 
appear to be perſons ſo eircumſtanced and 
inclined as to relate the truth, ſo as to 
add to it nothing falſe,” nor omit any 
thing of conſequence” to the event re- 
ported, The firſt of theſe, or the genu- 
meneſs of the original teſtimony, affe&s 
not only books and tracts, but public 
record and monuments of paſt events, 
ſtatues, infcriptions, columns, edifices, 


Ec, And to detect the fraudulent prac- 


tices of former times, in forging evi- 

of this kind, requires great know- 
ledge in the hiſtory not only of human 
ſocieties, but of 'the opinĩone, ſciences, 
languages, and cuſtoms of different 
nes, And hence appens the ne- 
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ceſſity of great penetration, and capacity 
in an hiſtorian ; but above all, of great 
integrity and ſincerity in relating the 
truth. We, 
In trying the credibility of an event by 
the number of evidences brought in ſup- 
port of it, we ought to weigh: 1. How 
many hiſtorians, and other known ſources, 
are really extant of any particular event. 
2. The actual diverſity cf their teſti- 
monies. 3. Their agreement and con- 
tradition ; and whether they cannot be 
reconciled, 4. The exterior and in- 


terior credibility of the contradifting 
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narrations. | 
From what has been ſaid, we may draw 
the following inferences. 1. That there 
is a real and demonſtrable certainty of 
events, which ought not to be doubted 
or conteſted : and, indeed, ſcepticiſm in 
hiſtorical matters moſt commonly, if not 
always, proceeds from ignorance of the - 


rea] nature of that certainty and its crĩi- 
terĩion, or from a conſciovinels of the in- 


diſpenſible neceſſity of unwearied dili- 
gence, of farther helps, and deeper re- 
flection in examining and proving, than 
the conveniency of many will allow, 2, 
That the demonſtrability of a fad, the 
credibility of an hiſtorian who reports, 
and the evidences of his whole work, 
ought never to be confounded or miſta- 
ken for one and the ſame thing: for an 
hiſtorian may be well worth credit, tho“ 
he be not infallible, and even though he 
has actually committed errors in ſome of 
his reports. 3. The demonſtrability of 
events has different degrees and limits, 


as reaching only ſo far as the records 


preſerved will permit: and hence appears 
the neceſſity of well diſtinguiſhing ſuch 
events, the reality or falfity of which can 
be proved, from events that are at beſt 
uncertain and doubtful. 4. That the 
credibility of events may gain new - 
ſtrength is evident; fince many facts 


cannot be known, till after the death of 8 
ſuch as were either the actors or perſons + 
concerned in them: befides it frequently 


happens, that records and vouchers of 
tranſactions, Jong ſince paſt, are after- © 
wards diſcovered, which till then were 
either unknown, or could not be confi- 
dently publiſhed by thoſe who knew them, 
for want of ſuch witneſſes and proofs. 
5+ The credit of : hiſtory can never decay | * 
by age, as ſome have erroneouſly aſſerted s 
ſince fats, once eſtabliſhed upon good 
evidence, muſt ever remain ſo,, while - 
the vouchers of ſuch evidence are pre- 
9Y > ſerved : 


1 
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7. ferved : nay af account which. formerly 
- was uncertain, or even conſidered as im- 
probable or falſe, may be vindicated and 
proved by late diſcoveries of hiſtorical 
8 721 records. by | g 
ſefulneſs 0 STORY, at t ad- 
5 — may be reaped from the ſtudy of 
hiſtory, will appear from the following 
conſiderations. 2. It proves an agree- 
able amuſement, and relaxation: for. 
though the mind is not wholly unactive 
in the ſtudy of hiſtory ;- yet, being a 
lighter! and more entertaining employ- 


* 


LY 


ment, the faculties of the mind, when 


fatigued and almoſt exhauſted with more 
intenſe employment, find actual repoſe, 
and are recruited and reſtored to vigour. 
"2: But belide the pleaſure of ſtudying 
| hiſtory, it lays a foundation not only for 
neral prudence, but for that particular 
-Kind, which the circumſtances and fitu- 
ation of each man require, To become 
acquainted with the che racters cf men, 
' the marks, ſources, and effects of their 
paſſions and prejudices, the power and 
changes of their cuſtoms, and the like, 
is an eſſential and neceſſary ſtep to pru- 
dence: and all this knowlege is con- 
-fiderably improved by hiffory, which 
teaches us to make other men's experience 
dur own, to profit by it, and to learn 
wiſdom from their misfortunes, 3. Hiſ- 
tory is of eminent uſe in promoting vir- 
tue, partly by a copious and pleaſant in- 
ſtruction in a right and virtuous conduct 
In general, and partly by examples that 
inſenſibly lead us to the practice of ſe- 
veral victues in particular. 
other ſcience receives great benefit from 
hiſtory. Philoſophy, and practical ma- 
thematics have recourſe to hiſtory, or to 
nature, through the medium of hiſtory, 
for moſt of their objects; and in man 
parts of theſe ſciences, the whole force 
of the demonſtration is founded on ex- 
—— which would make but an 
ndifferent figure, if the aſſiſtance of other 
men's experiments by the means of hiſ- 
tory were excluded: and the ſame holds 
of divinity, law, medicine, &c. | 
Method of fludying His ToORY. Perſons who 
read hiſtory merely for amuſement, or, 
having in view ſome particular branch of 
learning, attend only to certain branches 
of hiſtory, are not confined to that order 
und connection, which is abſolutely re- 


ofſie for obtaining a knowled 
& hiſtory ; the mol regular, e 
ſocceis ful way of ſtudying which, is, to 

begin with an epitome of univerſal 
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hiſtory, and afterwards apply to the 

* hiſtoxy of particular nations and com. 
mon- wealths: for the ſtudy of particy- 
lar hiſtories - preſuppoſes, or, to ſpeak 
more properly, is only extending the 
knowledge of particular parts of uni- 
verſal hiſtory, Unleſs this be our plan, 
we ſhall only fill the memory with ſome 
events; which may be done without ap- 
plying to hiſtory, or pretending to the 
knowledge of it. 

His rox, in painting, denotes a picture 

compoſed of divers figures, or perſons, 
repreſenting ſome tranſaction, either real 
or feigned. See PAINTING, 

HIS TRIO, in the antient drama, ſignified 
an actor or comedian, but more eſpe- 
cially a pantomime, who exhibited his 
-part by geſtures and dancing. See the 
article DRAMA. 

HISTRIX, the PORCUPINE, in zoology, 
dee the article PORCUPINE, 

His TRIx, the PORCUPINE+FISH, in ich. 
thyology, the rough ſpotted oſtracion, 
or globe · fiſn, beſet with frequent ſmall 
ſpines. | | | 
It grows to about twelve inches in length, 
and to eight or nine in diameter. It i 
brought to us dried from the eaſtern ſeas, 
and has been ſometimes caught in the 
Mediterranean. See plate CXXXII. 


fig. 5. 

HIT CH, in the ſea language, is to catch 
bold of any thing with a hook or rope, 
and by this means to hold it faſt ; thus 
when a boat is to be hoiſted in, the fai. 
ors ſay, hitch the tackles into the ring- 
bolts of the boat; and when they ar 
about to weigh anchor, hitch the fill 
hock to the fluke cf the anchor. 

HITCHEL, or HaTCHEL, See the zu. 
ticle HATCHEL, 

HIT CHING, a market-town in Hartford- 
ſhire, fourteen miles north-weſt of Hart- 
ford, and thirty-two north. welt af 
London. 5 


HITHE, or HyTHe, in our old writers, 


denotes a port, wharf, or ſmall haven, 
to embark, or land wares at; as Queet- 
hithe, c. F ; 
H1THE is alſo. one of the Cinque Ports 
the county of Kent, fituated on the 
engliſh-channel, fix miles weft of Dover- 


HIVE, atveare, in country affairs, à con- 


venient receptacle for bees. See BEE, 
There are ſeveral ſorts of hives uled in 
different counties of England, as Wicks 
er-hives, made of privet; willow, ot 
harl-hives, -daubed with cew- dung _—_ 
pered with duſt; or hives * 
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' raw bound with brambles. Some alfo, 
out of. curiolity to ſee the bees work, 
have them made of wood with glaſs- 
windows, or ſides; but theſe are very 
cold, ſo that bees ſeldom thrive in them. 
The moſt uſual form of them is conical, 
or. bell-faſhioned z and the beſt and 
warmeſt, materials for making them are 
ſtraw and oſier, nicely twiſted and matted 
together. Of- theſe there ſhould be kept 
ſeveral ſizes, ſo as to ſuit a bigger or 
leſſer ſwarm 3 and where you deſign to 
multiply your ſtock, make uſe of the 
ſmall ones, and of the larger where you 
defire a great deal of honey. See Hiv- 
ING, and HONEY. Ae 

HIVING of Bees, the placing a ſwarm of 


them in a hive, provided for that purpoſe, - 


See the article HIVE. 

When a ſwarm of bees has left an old 
hive, and is placed in the form of a cluſter 
hanging down from the branch of ſome 
tree or ſhrub, turn up the hive, and 
it, and then ſet the hive upon a cloth on 
the ground or if the bough be ſmall, 
you may cut it off, and- laying it on 
the cloth, ſet the hive over it: but if the 
bees are fixed on a branch near the 
ground, lay | ] 
ſhake them down and place the hive 
over them, If. it happen that ſome bees 
will obſtinately keep to the place where 
they at firſt fixed themſelves, after having 


tried in vain to ſweep them off gently - 


with a bruſh, rub the branch with the 
juice of wormwood, rue, elder, or of 
ſuch other plants as they bate the ſmell 
of, and if this does not ſucceed, linen 
rags muſt. be burnt under them, the 


ſmoak of which will ſoon drive them off, 


and make them join their companions. 
It ſometimes h s, that the ſwarm is 
not placed ſo favourably as in the in- 
ſtances before - mentioned; they often 
ng themſelves in long cluſters, on the 
ſmall branches of high trees, and in this 
caſe, many different expedients are to be 
uſed to hive them, according to the cir- 
cumſtances of their. poſition. The com- 
mon method is for one man to climb 
the tree with a long ſtaff in his hand, and 


another to mount a ladder placed againſt 


the tree, and to hold the hive under the 
ſwarm, while the other ſweeps them into 
it with the ſtaff; and when the bough 
on which they hang is ſo far from the 
body of the tree, that this is impractica- 
ble vy the ladder, the hive is to be fixed 
1 the * of a long pole, and by that 
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means held under the ſwarm while they 


by burning linen rags 
where they fly, the diſagreeable ſmell of 


ſhaking the bough, make them fall into 


the cloth under it, then hive under it, to 


HAV 


are ſwept into it. When all this i im- 


practicable, by reaſon of the 


of the branch on which the ſwarm hangs, 
a large cloth is to be ſpread on ſome of 
the lower branches, and the whole ſwarm 
ſwept down in a clufter upon it; this is 
then to be thrown carefully to the ground, 
and another perſon is to be ready. there 
to whelm the hive over the greater part 
of the cluſter, and the reſt will ſoon 

into it, and join them, If they are flow 
in doing this, they are to be driven in 
about the places 


which will ſend them towards the hive, 
where finding their companions. not in- 
commoded with it, they will naturally 


remain. 


Sometimes the bees that go out in a 


ſwarm: fix upon a hole in a wall, or a 
hollow in the trunk of a tree. This is 
a much better choice for them than the 
branch of a tree; but it is much worſe 


for the perſon who is to hive them, for _ 
they are very difficult to be got out. The 
common way is to attack theſe ſwarms in 


the middle of a cold night, to enlarge the 
opening from without, and placing the 
ſcoop the bees out with 
a ladle, and put them into the hive. 


It ſometimes happens, that the ſwarms 
part, and light in ſight of one another; 
in which caſe, if the leſſer part are di- 


ſturbed, they will fly to the greater: but 
if they are not in ſight of each other, 
hive them both in two ſeveral hives, and 
ſhaking the bees out of one hive on the 


cloth on which the other hive. ſtands,” | 


place that hive over them, and they will 
all take to it, - 5 


If your ſwarm happens after the middle 


of June, and are ſmall, put two or three 


cf them together, even whether they ariſe 


the ſame day, or ſeveral day's after; for 


by thus uniting them, they will labour 


the more carefully, gather ſtore of honey, 


and ſtoutly defend themſelves againſt all 
enemies. As to the manner of uniting 
them in one hive, it is thus performed : 
having ſpread a cloth on the ground, near 
the ſtool on which this united ſwarm is 


to ſtand, ſet a pair of reſts, or two-ſup- | 


porters for the hive z then in the evening 
when it grows dark, knock down the 
hive out of which you intend to remove 
yore bees upon the reſt; then lift up the 

ive alittle, and clapping itbetween your 
hands to ſhake out the bees that flick in 


it, lay it down fideways hy thoſe — 


H O A 
und ſet che ſtock or ſwarm to which you 
would add them, upon the reſts over 
them; upon which they will immediately 
aſcend from the cloth underneath into the 
hive, and if any remains in the other 
hive, they will haſten after their com- 
panions. When you have gotten them 
all in, place the hive on the ſtool, which 
ſhould be done either that night, or early 
the next morning. Some reckon it better 
to place the hive in which the ſwarm 
is newly put, with a view to its being 
drove into another, with the ſkirts up- 
oft, and to ſet the other upon it; 
inding them about the ſkirts with a 
towel, and in this manner to let them 
fand till the morning, by which time all 
the bees will have aſcended, fo that you 
may then ſet the receiver on a ſtool. Thus 
three or four ſwarms may be put together. 
But they ought to be united the ſame 
evening after they have ſwarmed; becauſe 
after having made combs, they are the 
more unwilling to part from them. 
In theſe ſeveral methods of hiving bees, 
ple ought to defend themſelves as care 
ly as poſſible againſt their ſtings z the 
ſecureſt way of doing which, is to bave 
a piece of gauze, or coarſe muſlin, large 
enough to come over the perſon's hat, and 
to reach down to the collar of his coat 
behind, and to his breaſt before, which 
being kept at a little diſtance from his 
face by his hat, he may ſee what he does 
without the leaſt danger: he ought alſo 
to ſecure his hands by wearing a good 
— of gloves; and woollen ones are the 
eſt for this purpoſe, 
HOACHE, in natural hiſtory, a kind of 
earth approaching to the nature of chalk, 
but harder, and feeling like ſoap; whence 
ſome think that it is either the ſame with 
our ſoap-rock of Cornwal, or very like it. 
The Chineſe diſſolve it in water, till the 
liquor is of the conſiſtence of cream, and 
then varniſh their china - ware with it, 
HOACTLI, in zoology, the name of an 
american bird deſcribed by Nieremberg : 
it is of the fize of a common hen, the 
legs and neck are long; its head is black, 
and is ornamented with a beautiful creſt 
of the ſame colour; its whole body is of 
a fine white, but its tail is grey, as are 
alſo the upper ſides of its wings; the 
wings have a greeniſh caſt, and the back 
ſometimes bas many black feathers ; its 
feet are not webbed, its legs are of a pale 
whitiſh colour; it has a circle-of white, 
beginning at the eyes, and going round 
the head; it is common on the lakes of 
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| Mexico; and builds among reeds and 
ſedge, It bites very deſperately, 

HOAR-FRosT. See FrosT, 

HoAR-HOUND, or HOREHOUND, marry. 
bium, in botany, See Markuniu, 

HOARSENESS, - raucedo, in medicine, 
a diminution of the voice, ſometimes at. 
tended with a preternatural aſperſty, or 
roughneſs thereof. 

The part here affected, is the aſpera ar. 
teria, and its larynx, which laſt chiefly 
forms the voice, See the articles AspERRA 
ARTERIa, and LARYNX. 

The proximate cauſe is too great an 
effuſion of thin lymph upon the part, It 
is a catarrhal aflactlon from a too ſharp 
ſalt, or acid lymph. Etmuller, in a 
very obſtinate hoarieneſs, preſcribes ſper. 
maceti as an approved remedy ; as alſo, 
deco, raporum, and rob, paſſulorum. 
In an inveterate hoarſeneſs, where a viſcid 
mucus, or thick lymph is the cauſe, diſ- 
ſolving and expectorating medicines are 
convenient; and above all, ſyrup de 
fimo, oxymel fillitic. and balf, ſulph, 
Bleeding is to be avoided, for it prolongs 
the diſtemper. | 
Sometimes worms in the inteſtines are the 
cauſes of hoarſeneſs. 

HOBBY, the name of a hawk, called by 
authors ſubbuteo, 

It is a hawk of the lore, and not of the 
fiſt; and is very like the ſaker, By 
much leſs, It makes excellent ſport wit 

net and ſpaniels; for when the birds ſee 
the hobby, they dare not commit them- 
ſelves to the wing, but lie cloſe to the 
ground, and ſo are taken in the nets. 

HOCHSTET, a town of Swabia in Ger- 
many, ſituated twenty-five miles north- 
eaſt of Ulm. - 

HOD, an inſtrument uſed to carry bricks 
and mortar in, up ladders, c. to build 
or repair houſes, &c, with. 

HODMAN, an appellation given toa young 
ſtudent admitted into Chriſt's College 
in Oxford, from Weſtminſter-School, 

HODNET, a market town of Shropſhire, 
ten miles north-eaſt of Shrewſbury. 

HODSDON, a market-town of Hertford- 
ſhire, | ſeventeen miles due north of 
London, 2 

HOE, in country affairs, a tool made like 
a cooper's addz, to cut upwards in gar- 
dens, fields, Sc. This tool is commonly 
called the hand- hoe: for other ſorts 
hoes ſee the next article. EP 7:3 
This inſtrument is of great uſe, and 
ſhould be more employed in hacking and 

clearing the ſeveral corners, cracks and 

: 4 patches 
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Prong Ho x. 
HOEING, according to Tull, is the break- 


HOE 


year, which would be of no ſmall ad- 
vantage thereto. | | "ik 
See the article Prox. 


ing and dividing the ſoil by tillage, whilſt 
the corn, and other plants are growing 
thereon. 3 . 

It differs from common tillage (which is 
always performed before the. corn or 
plants are ſown or planted) in the time 
of performing it; and it is much more 
beneficial to the crops than any other 
tillage. This ſort of tillage is perform- 
ed various ways, and by means of dif- 
ferent inſtruments. See PLOUGH. 

Land, which before tilling would have 
yielded little, tho“ the more it is tilled 
befcre ſowing, the N lenty of crop 
it yields, yet if ti 


and they will partake of the advantage 
of the tillage as well as the corn. This 
is one reaſon for an after tillage, ſuch as 
that by hoeing. But there is another 
conſideration that yet more requires it, 
this is, that as ſoon as the ploughman has 
done his buſineſs by plowing and harrow- 


ing the land after ſowing, the ſoil of its 


own accord. begins to undo it all again 
by tending towards its original texture 
and ſpecific gravity, the altering of which 
was the only buſineſs of all the former 
tillage. The breaking the particles of 
the earth, and making in it new pores 


and new ſuperficies, is the great buſineſs 


of the plough and harrow, but as ſoon 
as their uſe is over, the earth begins to 
coaleſce again to its own form, the par- 
ticles unite together, and the artificial 
pores in a great meaſure cloſe up. The 
ſeed is nouriſhed in a worſe ground than 
it was at firſt put into, and the more 
the plant grows up and requires a larger 
ſupply of food, the — paſture be- 
comes: while nouriſhment is thus de- 
nied the growing plants, they are at the 
lame time choaàked with weeds, which 
being of a hardier nature than they, will 
grow with leſs ſupplies, and therefore 


thrive more vigorouſly and rob them of 
a great part of the little food the land. 


before allowed them. | 
ranſplanting is nearly allied to hoeing, 
t it is much inferior; the nature of this 
will not admit of its being a general 
thing, and even if it would, hoeing 
is better, for by tranſplanting, the plants 
can only be kept up to a certain period, 


after which they will not bear it; but 
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patches' of land, in ſpare times of the 


led only before the 
ſowing will always have ſome weede, 


HOG, ſus, in zoology, a 


HOG 
hoeing may be uſed to them with ad- 
vantage, to their utmoſt: ſtanding, and 
makes them vigorous all the while. The 
roots of a plant are neceſſarily broken 
off in tranſplanting, and it requires 
ſome time for it to ſtrike a whole ſet of 
new ones, and if the earth about it is 


not kept thoroughly moiſtened all this 


time; the new formed roots will not be 
able to ſhoot, and the plant will ſtarve in 


the midſt of plenty; but on the contrary, 


in hoeing the ſame advantage of a new 
paſture for the plant is obtained by 


breaking the particles of earth, and at 


the ſame time no more of the roots are 


broken off than can eafily: be ſupplied, 


and the reſt remaining in their places, 
the plant continues growing without that 
ſtop and decay which muſt happen on 
tranſplanting, and which it recovers only 
by degrees: ils bat: © oy it tf ty 

One great benefit of hoeing, is, that it 
keeps plants moiſt in dry weather, the 


advantage of which to their growth is 
eaſily ſeen. This good office it performs. 
on a double account; firſt as they are 
better nouriſhed by hoeing, they require 
leſs moiſture, and conſequently. carry off 
leſs ; for theſe plants, which receive the 


greateſt increaſe, having moſt terreſtrial 


nouriſhment, carry off «he leaſt water in 


proportion to their augment, as is proved 
by Dr. Woodward's experiments. Se- 
condly, the boe, particularly the horſe- 
hoe, for the other does not go deep 
enough, procures moiſture for the roots 
from the dew that falls moſt in dry 
weather, and theſe dews ſeem to be the 
moſt enriching of all moiſture, as it 
contains in it a fine black earth, which 
will ſubſide from it in ſtanding, and 
which ſeems fine enough to be the proper 
pabulum or food for plants. 

For a comparative view of the profits 
ariſing from the common and horſe-hoe- 
ing huſbandry. See HusBanD&yY. 
enus of qua- 
drupeds, of the order of the jumenta, 
the characters of which are theſe: the 


— 


upper fore · teeth are four in number, and 


are convergent; thoſe of the lower jaw 


are eight, and are patulous : the canine 
teeth of the upper jaw are two, and very 
ſhort; thoſe of the under jaw are ſingle, 
and exerted : the crown of the head is 
carinated, and the hoof is divided. See 
the article SWINE. WIE If 


Beſides the common hog, there are ſeveral 


other ſpecies, as, 1. The american h 


with the back briſtly behind, and wit 
| 4 


* 


* 
* 
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- naked tail. 2. The muſk hog, with 
a cyſt, or gland on the back, in which is 
: ſecreted a perfumed fluid; its tail is 
naked. 3. The babyrouſſa, with two 
teeth growing on the forehead, 2 
Hoce's DUNG: 18, by Mortimer, reckoned 
one of the richeft manures we are ac- 
| ainted with, and the next in value to 
that of ſheep's dung, -and is found to be 
| in virtue to twice the quantity of 
any other dung, except this. The an- 
nients ſeem to have been diſpleaſed with 
It, on account of its breeding weeds, but 
this is only accuſing it of being too rich, 
for any dung will do this when laid too 
thick. It is an excellent manure for 
0 now ones and excels all other 
: Bade of dung for trees. The farmers 
Who uſe this dung for their lands, ge- 
nerally take care to ſave it, by well pav- 
ing the ſtyes, and encreaſe the quantity 
by throwing in bean- ſtalks, ſtubble, and 
many other things of a like nature; and 
dy good management of this kind man 
farmers have procured fifty or ſixty loads 
of excellent manure a year, out of a ſmall 
ye. The very belt way of vfing this 
dung, is to mix it with horſe-dung; and 
for this reaſon it is beſt to have the ſtye 


near the (table, that the two cleanſings may 


de mixed in one-heap, and uſed together. 
They have in many parts of Staffordſhire 
= poor, light, ſhallow land, on which they 
fow a kind of white-pea : the land is nei- 
ther able to bear this, nor any thing elſe, 
to advantage for their reaping ; but when 
the peas are ripe, they turn in as many 
hogs as the quantity of peaſe will fatten, 
ſuffering them to live at large, and re- 
main there day and night; in conſe- 
quence of this the land will produce good 
crops of hay for ſeveral years afterwards; 
or if too poor for that, it will, at worſt, 
raiſe bas 
ture-ground, 
= HoG, erinacews, in zoology, a genus 
quadcupeds, the lateral fore-tecth of 
which are ſhorter than the others; the 
noſtrils are criſtated; and the body, in- 
ſtead of hairs, is clothed, in the manner 
of that of the porcupine, with ſpines. 
See QUADRUPED and PORCUPINE. 
Of this genus there are two ſpecies. 
7. The erinaceous, with larger ears, or 
the common hedge-hog, being a little 
animal, conſiderably thick in proportion 
to its length, and which, when it draws 
itſelf together at the approach of danger, 


ol this creature is about ſeven inches; its 


Ly 
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enough to make it a good paſ- 


appears of an oval figure, The length. 


. 
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head fmall and oblong; broad towards 
the upper-part, and growing ſmaller to- 
wards the noſe; the mouth 1s formed ye. 
ry much like that of the badger ; the eyes 
are ſmall, black, and protuberant ; the 
ears are ſhort and broad ; the neck is 
mort the back broad and prominent; the 
legs ſhort and robuſt; the feet formed 
like thoſe of the dog ; there are five toes 
on each, and one is ſhorter than the reſt, 
in manner of a thumb. The other ſpecies 
is the white erinaceous, with very ſmall 
ears, being larger than the common 
bedge-hog, but very like it in form. 
Muſt -Hoc, Tajacu, in zoology. Se the 
article TaJacu. 
HOG-STEER, among ſportſmen, denotes a 
wild boar three years old, 


 HoG's FENNEL, a plant called by botaniſts 


peucedanum. 

Hoc's PLUM, a plant otherwiſe called ſpon- 
dias. See the article SPONDIAS, 

HoG's WEED, a plant called by Linnæus 
boerhaavia. 1 

HOGENHINE, in our antient ſaxon laws, 
ſigniſies one that came as a gueſt to an 
inn, and continued there the third night, 
from which time he was accounted of 
that family ; ſo that if he offended again 
the king's peace, his hoſt was to be an- 
ſwerable for him. | 

HOGSHEAD, in commerce, a mezfure 
of capacity, containing ſixty-three gel. 
lons. See the articles GALLON and 
MEASURE. 

HOGUE, a town and cape on the north- 
weſt point of Normandy in France, near 
which admiral Rook burnt the french 
admiral's ſhip called the Riſing- un, 
with twelve more large men of war: 
weſt longitude à, and north latitude 
49? 5&, FE ATR. 

HOHIO, a river of North America, which 
riſing in the Apalachian mountains, near 
the confines of Carolina and Virginia, 
runs ſouth-weſt, and falls into the river 
Miſſiſſippi. 

HOISE, or Horst, a term uſed by ſea- 
men, for hawling up any thing into the 
ſhip, or the getting up a top-maſt, yard, 
or the like. | 

HONTLALLO TL, in zoology, the name 
of an american bird, deſcribed by Nie- 
remberg, and called by him avis longs. 
It is very remarkable for the ſwiftnels of 
its running, and is of a very long ſhape, 
having alſo a long tail: its beak is alſo 
very long, black above, and grey under: 
neath: its tail is green, and has all the 
ſplendor and beauty of the 3 


HOL 
its whole body is of a whitiſh yellow, 
and, near the tail, of a blackiſh yellow; 
but the ſhoulders are black, wit 
ſpots. It does not fly high, nor very well, 
but runs ſo ſwiftly as is ſcarce to be con- 
ceived, It is but an ill taſted bird. 


HOKE-pay, the Tueſday after eaſter - 


week ; which was the day on which the 
Engliſh conquered and expelled the 
Danes: this was therefore kept as a day 
of rejoicing, and a duty, called hoke- 
tueſday-money, 'was paid to the land- 
lord, for giving his tenants and bondmen 
leave to celebrate it. | 
HOLCUS, INDIAN MILLET, -in' botany, a 
genus of the polygamia-monoecia claſs of 
lants, the corolla of which is a glume, 
furniſhed with a triple ariſta or awn ; the 


ſtamina are three, the Ryles two, and the 


ſeed fin le. 
HOLD, ar. pact of a ſhip which lies be- 


tween the keelſon and the lower-deck; in 


which, divided by bulk heads, are the 
ſteward's room, powder room. bread- 
room, and the boatſwain's and carpen- 
* 23 In a 8 all 
the goods a ing in general, are ſtow- 
ed in the hold. wo | 

HoLD-FAST, a large piece of iron, in the 
ſhape of the letter 8, fixed into a wall, to 
ſtrengthen it. Alſo a tool uſed by join- 
ers, carvers, &c. which goes through 
their benches, to hold faſt ſuch work as 
_ be finiſhed by its being held in the 

and, 


HOLDE, in old-law books, ſignifies the 


bailiff of a city or town: and according 
to * writers, it alſo ſigniſies a ge- 
neral, 

HOLDERNESS, a peninſula in the eaſt 
nding of Yorkſhire, which has the Ger- 
man ocean on the eaſt, and the river 
Humber on the ſouth. 

OLIBUT, a name ſometimes given to 
the turbot, See the article TURBOT. 

HOLLAND, one of the United Provinces : 

it is about one hundred miles long, from 

north to ſouth, and ſcarce thirty miles 
3 but enjoys the greateſt trade of 

avy province in the world, and in point 
of ftrength and riches is equal to the other 
united provinces. It is ſituated one 
bundred miles eaſt of England, and is 
bounded on the north and welt by the 

German fea, on the eaft by the Zuider- 

ſea, and on the ſouth by the provinces of 

Zealand and Utrecht. 

0LLAND is alſo the name of the ſouth- 

eaſt diviſon of Lincolnſhire, | 

raub, in commerce, a fine and cloſe 


* 
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white 


HoLLow-SQUARE, in the military art, a 


- 


* * 


HOL _ 
kind of linen, ſo called from. its being 
ffirſt manufactured in Holland. See the 
article LINEN, OY 3 
HOLLOW, in architecture, a concave 
moulding, about a quarter of a circle, 
called by ſome a caſement, and by others, 
e 1 
body of foot drawn up, with an empty 
ſpace in the middle for colours, drums, 
anc. baggage, | * 
HoLLow-TOWER, according to Harris, is 
a rounding made of the remainder of two 
briſures, to join the curtin to the orillon, 
where the ſmall ſhotare played, that they 
may not be ſo much expoſed to the view 
of the enemy. | 
HOLLY, aquifokum, in botany, is ranked 
by Linnzus among the ilices. See the 
article ILEX, 3 
Holly-hedges make an excellent fence; 
but are liable to periſh in ſevere winters. 
See the article HEDGE. WEE A 
The timber of holly is the whiteſt of all 
| hard wood, and Ae uſed by in- 
layers. It is alſo uſed by mill-wrights, 
turners, Cc. . 1 
Knee-HOLLY, a name given to butchers 
broom. 5 1 8 
Sea HOLLY, à plant more uſually called 
eryngium. See the article ERYNGIUM. 
HOLM ſignifies an iiland in a river: alſo 
a hill or cliff, ; 1 
Hol u is alſo a port and market-town of 
Cumberland, fituated on Sulway-frith, 
twenty miles weſt of Carliſle. "0 
HOLOCAUST, a burnt offering, or ſacrĩ- 
fice, wholly conſumed by fire: of this 
kind was the daily ſacrifice in the jewiſh 
church. This was done by way cf, ac- | 
knowledgment, that the perioa offeriog 
and all that belonged to him, were the 
effects of the divine bounty. The bea«- 
thens, who alſo offered holocauſts, pro- 
bably conſidered them in the ſame light: 
andthe diſpoling of ſacrifices thisway.was 
the general cuſtom, till Prometheus in- 
troduced the cuſtom of burning only a 
part, and retaining the remainder for his 
own table. | 
HOLOGRAPH, among civilians, a will 
wholly wrote by the hand of the teſtator, 
HOLOMETER, a mathematical infiru- 
ment that ſerves univerſally for taking 
all meaſures, both on the earth and inthe | 


\ 


heavens. 6. | 
HOLOSTEUM, in botany, a genus of 
the pentandria-trigynia claſs of plants, 
the corolla whereot is compoſed of five 
plane, patent, tridentated petals, broadeſt - 
9Z WR | ' towards 
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towards the ends; the fruit is a cylin- 
-*'-4drico-conic capſule; the receptacle is free, 
'* obſoletely triquetrous, and has very. ſhort, 
hairs; the ſeeds are numerous and tri- 
gquetrous. There is a ſpeties of this ge- 
nus, in which the ſtamina are only four 
inſtead of five. . 
HOLSOM, in the ſea-language, is ſaid o 
2 ſhip that will ride well, without rolling 
or labouring. : 


© HOLSTEIN, a dutchy of Germany, in 


the circle of Lower Saxony, one hun- 
Aredd miles long, and fifty broad. It is 
bounded by Sleſwic or South Juiland on 


tte north, by the Baltic fea and the 


- *dutchy of Sax-Lawenburg. on the eaſt, 
by the river Elbe on the fouth, and by 
the German ſca on the welt. 
HOLY GHOST, one of the perſons of the 
© holy Trinity. See GoD and Tx1xITY. 
Order of the HOoLY-GHOST, the principal 
military order in France, inſtituted by 
Henry III. in 1569, It conſiſts of an 
hundred knights, who are to make proof 
of their nobility for three deſcents. The 
king is the grand-maſter, or ſovereign, 
and as ſuch, takes an oath on his coro- 
nation day, to maintain the dignity of 
the order. | 
The knights wear a golden-croſs, hung 
About their necks by a blue ſilk ribbond, 
or collar. But before they receive the 
+ orfver of the Holy Ghoſt, that of At. Mi- 
chael is conterted as a neceſſary degree; 
-> and for this reafon their aims are ſur- 
« "rounded with a double collar. 
HOLY THURSDAY, the ſame with aſcen- 
ſion- day. See ASCENSION, 
„ HOLY Days, the ſame with feſtivals, See 
+. * the article FEAST, 
 HoLyY-RoOdDp bar, a feſtival otherwiſe 
called the exaltation of the croſs. See 
the article CRoss, 2 | 
Holy HEAD, a cape and town in the iſle of 
Angleſea, ſituated in the iriſh channel: 
. weſt longitude 42 45 and north latitude 
* 53* 267. 
HoOLY-1SLAND, an iſland in the German 
ſea, ſix miles ſouth of Berwick upon 


Tweed: welt long. 1% 42', and north 


lat. 5 5% 45. 

OLY-WELL, a town of North Wales, in 
+ Flmtſhire, ten miles eaſt of St, Aſaph, 
HOELYNESS denotes purity, or a perſon 
free from fin. 1 N 
HOLYNESs is alſo a title given to the 

by thoſe of his 8 paged 
HOMAGE, in law, is the ſubmiſſion, 
. loyalty, and ſervice which a tenant pro- 

m:{d to his lord, when he was firſt ad- 
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«mitted to the-land which he held of th 


The lord! of the'fee of Jands, for whic 
homage is due, takes it of every tenant 
as he comes to the land; but none ea 
either do, or receive homage, except ſuc 
perſons as have eſtates in fee ſimple o 


into the lord's court. . 
HOMAGER, a. perfon bound to do ho, 


HOMAGIO REsPECTUANDO, a writ, by 
- which the eſcheator was commanded to 


' nant, notwithſtanding his homage was 
not done. 
HOMAGIUM REDDERE: has been uſed 


there was a form preſcribed by the feudz- 


d among t : At contained, de. 
ed among the Jews youre ooding 
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» lord in fees alſo that owing to a king, o —.— 
to any ſpper i.. dsl be 
To; the anlient grants of lands and tene i joiner, 
ments in fee, the lord not only obliged vidotivl 
his tenants/to perform certain ſervices VOMICT 
but likewiſe took a ſubmiſſion, with pro * 4 
miſe or oath that they fhould be true ti. Juntaty 
him as their lord and benefaQtor, © nich 


full pur 
of mali 
homicic 
happen 


tention 


tail, in their own right, or the right ol or chan 
another. es HOMIL 
HOMAGE AUNCESTREL, is where a per- mad 
- fon and his anceltors, time out of mind, religion 
held land of the lord and his anceſtors hy 23 to bi 
homage. Such lord was-to acquit his people 
tenant againſt all other lords above hin, At the 
and from all other ſervice. ſeveral 
HOMAGE-JURY, a jury in a court-baron, ed. an 
conſiſting of tenants that do homage to hand 
the lord of the fee, SES ſufficie 
This jury makes enquiry into, and pre- prever 
ſentments of defaults and deaths of te- rechot 
nants, and of admittances and ſurrender In thi 


mean! 
way e 
part e 
centu 
allow 
ſame 
Ther 
lies, 
partic 
pory 
10MI 
writ 
ele& 
tory laws, of t 


mage to another. - 


deliver lands to the heir of the king's te- 


to ſignify, to renounce homage z as where 
the tenant or vaſſal made a ſolemn declz- 
ration of diſowning his lord, for wbich 


HOMBERG, a town of Germany, in ile chan 


circle of the Upper Rhine, and landgrs- ou 


viate of Heſſe, ſituated ten miles north cf tient 
Francfort: eaſt long. 8 24', north lat out 
50 20. : wit 
HOMBERG is alſo a town. of Germany, judz 
the palatinate of the Rhine, and dukedon able 
of Deuxponts; eaſt long. 7 6“, and non riff, 
lat. 49“ 200. | ſon 


HOMER, Outs, Corus, of CHoMPR, WM In, 


in jewiſh antiquities, a meaſure con- kee 
taining ten baths, or ſeventy-five gallons his 
and five pints, as a meaſure for things titi 
liquidz and thirty-two pecks and one pra 
int, as a meaſure for things dry. The wh 

2 — was moſt commonly a meaſure for anc 


things dry, and the greateſt that was ufo 


W 
- 


H OM. 
eee ob Hir or 
» off - thirty fats or ſeahs. Corus is the moſt 

aſval/term in the hiſtorical writers, and 
ne domer, | omer, or chomer, among the 
Be prophets. Fa | e 
ces yvOMICIDE,' the ſlaying or killing a per- 
0 + fon, This is divided into two forts, yo- 
e i luntary and caſual: voluntary, is that 
which is done with deliberation, and a 
full purpoſe to kill; and, when done cut 
of malice prepenſed, is murder ;' caſual 
homicide, is where the death of a perſon 
happens by chance, or without any in- 
tention to kill; which is man- laughter, 


eg or chance · medley. 

HoMILV, in eccleſiaſtical writers, a ſer- 
per. mon, or diſcourſe, upon ſome point of 
ind religion, delivered in a plain manner, ſo 
* 5 to be eaſily undei ſtood by the common 

ls | 7 


eople. | 2 
At time of the reformation there were 
ſeveral of theſe homilies made and print- 
ed, and ordered to be read in ſuch 
churches as were not provided with a 
ſuffeientiy learned miniſter, in order to 
prevent unſvund doctrine being taught in 
remote country places. 
In the primitive church, homily rather 
meant a conference or converlation hy 
way of queſtion and anſwer, which made 
part of the office of a biſhop, till the Vth 
century, when the learned prieſts were 
allowed to preach, catechize, Sc. in the 
ame manner as the biſhops uſed to do. 
There are ſtill extant feveral fine homi- 
lies, compoſed by the antient, fathers, 
particularly St. Chryſoſtom and St. Gre- 
gory, +. F; . p 
I0MINE”ELtGENDO, Cc. in law, is 
writ directed to à corporation, for the 
eletion of a new perſon to keep one part 
of the feal, appointed for ſtatutes-mer- 
chant, when a former party is dead. 
OMINE REPLEGIANDO, in law, is an an- 
vent writ that lies for bailing a perſon 
out of priſon, where any one is confined 
without commandment of the king or his 
judges ; or for any cauſe that is replevi- 
able, This writ is directed to the ſhe- 
* commanding him to replevy the pri- 
ner. ä N 


keeps in his euſtody any perſon againſt 
his will, on oath made thereof, and a pe- 
ution to the lord- chancellor, he will 
Front a writ of replegiari facias, upon 
ich the ſheriff returns an elongatus, 
and then there iſſues a capias in wither- 
dam, to take the party ſo offending. 

"INE CAPTO IN WITHERNAM, in law, 


In caſe a perſon takes away ſecretly, or 


Oo 


. * * * * 
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has taken any other mam or, woman, and 

_ conveyed him or her goof the county, 
ſo that they cannot“ be replevied by. 
law. 1 4 1471 4% 

HOMOCENTRIC, the fame with con- 
centric. See the article CoxcEN TAI 
HOMOCHROA, in natural hiſtory, a 
genus of foſſils, .confilting of ſtones vs 8 | 

poſed of a cryſtalline matter, conſiderably 


debaſed by earth, and this of various 95 


kinds in the different ſpecies; but ever 
of one kind only in the ſame ſtone, which 
is thence always of one plain and ſimple 
colour, and never ſubjeR to veins or other 
Variegations, ' „„ LOI 
Of this genus authors reckon five ſpecies. 
1. The white homochroum, from half 
an inch in diameter, 'to. ſeven or eight 
inches. 2. The red homochroum, from 
one inch or leſs in diameter, to two or 
three. 3. The yellow homochroum of va- 
rious ſizes, from one inch or leſs in dia- 
meter, to ſix or ſeven, 4. The. bluith 
homochroum, whoſe general ſize is two 
inches in diameter. And g. The greeniſh 
homochroum, from half an inch to two 
inches in diameter. 3 
All theſe ſpecies are of an o:bicplar form 
a compact and a cloſe denten ad ſreely 


give fire with ſteel. 


HOMODROMUS vecT1s, that kind of 


lever, in which the weight is in the 


middle, between the power and the 
fulcrum ; or the power in the middle be- 
tween the weight and the fulcrum. _ 
HOMOGENEOUS, or HoOmOGENEAL, 


an appellation given ta things, the parts 


of which are ſimilar or of the ſame na- 
ture and properties. 1 
HOMOGENEOUS LIGHT, that whoſe rays 
are all of one colour and degree of re- 
frangibility, - withont any mixture of 
others. See the article COLOUR. _. 
HOMOGENEOUS $URDs, thoſe which have 
the ſaime radical charsCer, or. ſigns, as 
Va, and . | See the article SURD, 


HOM OGENEUM COMPARATIONIS, in 


algebra, is uſed by Vieta, for the abſo- 


Jute number in quadratic, cubic, &c, 


equations; which gumber always poſſeſſes 


other. See the article EQUATION. 


HOMOLOGOUS, in geometry, an aps 


pellation given to the correſponding ſides 
and angles of ſimilar figures, as being 
proportional to each other. Be 
Thus, in two ſimilar triangles ABC, 
DEF, (plate CXXXIIL fig. 1.) the ſides 

9 2 2 5 4 


is a writ for apprehending a perſon Who 


one fide of the equation, and 1s the pro- 
duct of the roots multiplied into one an- 


. HON 
AZ and PE, BC and EF, and AC 
and DF ate homologous; And theſe 

triangles ate to each other as the ſquares 

ol their homologous ſides. See the ar- 

ticle TRIANGLE. ä 

HomoLoGous THINGS, in logie, thoſe 
. which agree in name, but are of different 
natures. 


/ | at 
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HOMONYMOUS, an appellation given 


to words which have two different hgni- 
. fications, being the ſame with equivo- 
cal terms. ; | | 
HOMSOKEN, a privilege enjoyed by 
every perſon, in his own houſe or home, 


which ought not to be- invaded. See the 


article HAMSOKEN, | 
+HONAN, a province of China, bounded 
by thoſe of Xanſi and Pekin, on the north, 


by Xantong and Nankin on the eaſt, by 


Suchuen on the ſouth, and by Xenſi on 
the weſt; lying between 33“ and 37“ 
north latitude, Its capital is Caifum, 
HONDURAS, a province of Mexico, in 
North America; which, including the 
country of the Maſkito-indians, is ſituat- 
ed between 8 5 and 94 weſt long. and 
between 129 and 169 north latitude, 
HONE, a fine kind of whetſtone, uſed for 
ſetting razors, pen knives, and the like. 
See the article Cos. 
Hones pay, on importation, a duty of 
9 8. 62.59, per hundred, and draw back 
$8. 74 d.. 
HONEY, mel, is, in general, a thick, viſ- 
cous, ard more or leſs fluid ſubſtance, 
of a-whitiſh or yellowiſh colour, ſweet to 


the taſte, ſoluble in water, becoming vi- 


nous in fermentation, inflammable, li- 
+" by a gentle heat, and of a fragrant 
mell. 


There are three diſtinctions of honey, 
according to its purity, fluidity, and the 


manner in which it has been procured 
from the honey-combs, The firſt and 


fineſt kind is virgin-honey, or the firſt 


produce of a ſwarm, obtained from the 
combs without prefling ; theſe being only 
ſer to drain, in order to its-running out. 


The ſecond kind is that known by the 


name of white-honey, being thicker than 
the former, and often indeed almoſt ſo- 
lid: it is procured by preſſing the combs, 
but without the aſſiſtance of heat. The 
third and worſt kind is the common yel- 
low honey, obtained from the combs firſt 
heated over the fire, and then preſſed. 
Honey is prepared in the nefiaria, or 
honey-glands of pla nie, ſituated in their 
flowers; the only office of the bees is to 
collect the ſmall quantities lodged there, 


aud to amaſs them in ſtores capable 0 
furniſhing themſelves with food, and us 


The bee that is out in ſearch of honey, 


it ſettles on it, and ſeizing on theſe 
_ glands, it ſucks from them all the ſweet 


bees themſelves in bad weather, or when 
Notwithſtanding, however, that honey iz 


flowers of plants, and might ſeem to be 


ing the time of their making the former, 


Honey is an excellent pectoral, and is de. 


HoNEY-COMB, a waxen firuQure, 


1 , 
% 


HON 


with a ſupply ſufficient for our purpoſes. 


no ſooner ſees a flower that it likes, than 


re they contain, which is either abſo- 
ute honey, or very eafily changed into 
ſuch. The honey Abus taken into the bo- 
dy of the bee, and depoſited again into 
the cells of the honey · comb, is deſtined 
not only for the food of the young off- 
ſpring, while unable to go out an help 
themſelves, but for the ſuſtenance of the 


there is no food for. them abroad. 
known to be originally lodged in the 


always ready. in ſufficient: quantities for 
the bee; yet it is neceſſary that ſeveral 
circumſtances concur, in order to its be- 
ing fine and perfect in its kind. Among 
theſe are, a warm and ſerene ſlate of the 
air, during the time in which the bees 
are moſt of all employed in making it, 
and a good ſtate of health in the bee, 2 
alſo its being made at a time when many 
fragrant plants are in flower, and ina 

lace where ſuch grow not too far off, 

oney taken out of the new combs early 
in the ſummer, is vaſtly preferable to tht 
taken from the ſame hive in avtumn, 
The reaſon of this is, that the bees, dur- 


have been in a more healthy and vige- 
rous ſtate, and that there have been fra 
grant flowers in greater number and per- 


tefion at that ſeaſon, than later in ſum- 
mer. 


tergent, aperient, and diuretic, It ſhould 
always be clarified, by melting it over the 
fire, either alone, or with the whites cf 
eggs, taking off the ſcum, before it is 
vied in medicine. The chemiſts pretend 
to have made an acid ſpirit from it, which 
is a ſolvent for gold; but we have on 
their aſſurance of it, no body elle having 


ever ſeen ſuch a liquor. 


Honey, imported, pays 78. 8 ed. the 
barrel, and draws back 68. 9 d. Of 
each ton, imported, pays 21. 6s. 21000 
and draws back 2 l. 08. 6 d. 
full of 
cells, framed by the bees, to depoſit beit 
honey and eggs in. See BEE and WI. 
The conſtruction of the bone). can, 
ſeems. one of the moſt ſurpriſing ou 1 
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the worky of inſets; and” the: materials 
of wich it is\compoſed, which; though 
evidently- collected from the” flowers of 

ants; yet do not, that we know of; exiſt 


in them im that form, has given” great 


cauſe of ſpecujation to the chrious. The 
regular ffructure of the comb is alſo 
equally” worderful;- When the ſeveral 
cells in it are examined} it ſhould ſeem 


that the niceſt rules of geometry had been 


conſulted for its compoſition, and all the 


advantages that could de wiſhed, or deſir- 


ed, in à thing of that kind, are evident - 
ly found in it. Each cell confiſts' of fix 
plane ſides, vhich are all trapeziums, but 


equal to each other: the bottom of the 


cell is contrived with three rhombuſes 
HK DI, DEF I, and FG HI (plate 
CXXXII I. fig. 3. n“ 1.) fo diſpoſed ay” 
to conſtitute a ſolid angle at I, under the 
tree equal angles DI H, DIF, and 
HPF, each of which is double the ma- 
vimum angle of F4 44—=DIK=DKI. 
Hence it comes to paſs, that à leſs quan- 
tity of ſurface is ſufficient to contain a gi- 
ven quantity of honey, than if the bottom 
had been flat, in the proportion of 4658 
to 5550, as' has been found 
tion; that is nearly a fifth of the whiole, 
ſo far as the figure in the end of the cells 
extends, in each; which fifth part of wax 
and labour ſaved, amounts to a vaſt deal 
in the whole comb. And if theſe admi- 
rable inſecto knew their advantage, they 
could not more nicely obſerve the rules 
of modern 2 Hence we may ob- 
ſerve, that though the rules of diſcovering 
the maxima and minima of quantities t 
fluxions, is a part of knowledge wich 
the mathematicians have 'but lately ac- 
quired, and which they eſteem the ſubli- 
mity of human ſcience, yet this very thing 
Was imparted to theſe inſects at the crea- 
tion, See the article ALVEOLUS. 


The method of making two ſorts of cells | 


in each comb, is alſo admirably contrived 
to ſave the expence of wax, fince had 
they been made ſingle, every comb muſt - 
have had its peculiar baſe, and every ſet 
of cells their bottom of wax, whereas 
one bottom now ſerves for two cells; and 
there is but one plate of wax in the cen- 
ter of a double comb. Wb 

This ſtrudture occafions a very great ſpar- 


ung of the wax, or matter of the comb: 


but beſides this there is another great ad- 
— reſulting” from this {truQure, 
- ich is, that the angles àriſing from the 
orementjoned combination of the baſes, 
greatly ſtrengthen the whole work. 


by caltula - 


. * 


liged to be. The 


HON | 
The ſides of the cells ate all much thinner 


than“ the fineſf paper, and yet they are ſo 
ſtrengthe ned by tHeirdifpoſition, that they | 
are able to refiſt all tie motions of the bee 


are frequently ob- 


within them, as th 
& of their thruſting 


- their bodies intb the celle, would be the 


_ this well guat | 
vent this, the creatures extend a cord, or 
roll of Wax, round the verge of every 


burſting,of thoſe cells at the top, were not 
Ji guarded againſt, But to pre- 


cell, in ſuch a manner that it is ſcarce 
poſſible they ſhould ſplit in that particular 


part. This cord or roll is at leaſt three 


times as thick as the ſides of the cell, and 
is even much thicker and ſtronger at the 


angles of the cells, than elſe. where, o 
that the aperture of each cell is not regu- 
larly hexagonal; though its inner cavity 


be perfectly ſo. See fig. ibid. ne 2. 


The ſeveral combs are all placed parallel 
to one another (ibid. n g.) and there is 


ſuch a ſpace left between them, that the 
bees can eaſily paſs : and often they place 
a part of the comb in 4 contrary direc- 
tion to the reſt, ſo that while the others 


are ped horizontally, theſe ſtand per- 
pendl 

ſerved, or are to ſerve for the habitation 
of the worms of the common, and of the 


male bees, are often made alſo at other 
times the receptacles of honey; but tho? 


theſe are indifferently made to ſerve either 


uſe, there are others deſtined only to re- 
ceive honey. „ o 
The celerity with which a ſwarm of 


bees received into a hive, - where they 
find themſelves lodged to their minds, 
bring their works of the combs to per- 
fection, is amazing. There 
numbers at work all at once; and that 


they may not incommode one another, 


they do not work upon the firſt comb till 


it is finiſhed, but when the foundation of 


that is laid, they go to work upon an- 


other, ſo that there are often the begin- 


nings of three or four ſtories made at 
once, and ſo many ſwarms allotted to the 
carrying on the work of each. It wou d 


be a deſirable thing to ſee the bees at : 


work, in making theſe elegant and re- 
gular fabrics ; but it is ſcarce poſſible to 
lee any thing of this kind diſtinctly, even 
with the advantage of glaſs-bives; for, 
as Mr. Reaumur obſerves, no bee ever 
works ſingly upon this occaſion, but 
wherever the fabric is erecting, there are 
numbers together trying to aſſiſt each 
other, and theit motions are ſo ſwift, and 
ſo hid by their ſtanding before one an- 


other, 


cularly. The cells which have 


ere are vaſt 


oy 


0 
- other, that very little is to be ſeen of 
them. New bees are every moment go- 
ing to the place, and old ones goin 
- away and very frequently thoſe whic 


arrive late are diſpatched away immedi - 


ately after they arrive: there are only 
ſome. very ſhort moments in Stick the 
- glaſs of the hives can give a view of the 
creatures regularly employed at their 
work ; for the moment one ſees, a bee at 
work in building, that moment we ſee 
one either fly oll. or elſe another get be- 
- fore her, ſo as to hinder the view: 
ever, it is plain that the bee uſes her teeth, 
in modelling and faſhioning the wax. 
HONEY-COMB, in gunnery, is a flaw in 
the metal of a piece of ordnance, when 
it is ill eaſt and ſpongious, 
HONFALIZ E, or the HoFaT1zE,a town 
of the auſtrian Netherlands, in the pro- 
vince of Luxemburg : eaſt long. 5 45, 
and north lat. 50 15. re e 
"HONFLEUR, a. port- town of France, 
in the province of Normandy, fituated on 
the ſouth ſide of the river Seyne, near the 
Engliſh channel: eaſt Jongitude 15, and 
. north latitude 49 24/. FANG RON 
HONITON, a borough-town of Deyon- 
. ſhire, twelve miles eaſt of Exeter. 
It ſends two members to pariiament, _. 
HONOUR, a teſtimony of eſteem or; ſub- 
- miſſion, expreſſed by words, àctione, and 
an exterior behaviour by which we make 
. known the veneration and reſpect we en- 
tertain for any one, on account of his 
- dignity or merit. The word honour is 
alſo uſed in general for the efteem due 
to virtue, glory, and reputation, It. is 
"alſo. uſed for virtue and probity them- 
ſelves, and for an exactneſs in perform- 
ing whatever we have promiſed ; and in 
this laſt fenſe we uſe the term, a man of 
| bonour,. But honour is more particularly 
applied to two different kinds of virtue, 
bravery in men, and chaſtity in women. 


Virtue and honour were deified among 
the antient Greeks and Romans, and had 


a joint temple conſecrated to them at 
Rome : but afterwards each of them had 
ſeparate temples, which were ſo placed, 
that no one could enter the temple of 


Honour, without paſſing through that of 


Virtue ; by which the Romans were con- 


tinually put in mind, that virtue is tbe 


only direct path to true glory. Plutarch 
tells us, that the Romans, contrary to 
their uſual cuſtom, ſacrificed to Honour 
uncovered z perhaps to denote, that 
wherever honour is, it wants no cover- 


ir g, but ſhews itſelf openly to the world, 


/ A 


"want 
Hogoun, is allo uſed for a ſignory or lord. 


How 


_ ſhip, on which inferior lordſhipyacd na. 
nors depend ; for. as-a manor conſiſts of 
. ſeveral lands, tenements, ſervices, and 
cuſtoms, ſo an honour. contains ſeveral 
| 9208 fees, He. 46 
Honours the church, are the rights and 
; privileges belonging to the patron, Cc. 
. as a ſeat and ſepulchre in the chance], the 
8 hw firſt. ſerved: with the. conſecrated 
. bread and wine, Sc. 
HoNnOURs of the cih, are the public offices 
and employments.therevf:..thus be who 
had been conſtable, overſeer of the poor, 


: 


and churchwarden pf bis pariſn, com. 


mon- council- man, . alderman, and laftly 
mayor, has paſſed all the honours of the 
city. See the article CITY. | 
ONOUR-COURTS,, are couits:held within 
the honours of ſeigniories. 
Funeral- Hoxouxs are the ceremonies per- 
formed at the interment of the great, 28 
hangings, hearſes, funeral harangues, 
c. See the article FUNERAL. | 
Maids of HoNouk, are fix young ladies in 
the houſhold of the queen, and princeſs 
royal ; the ſalary of thoſe of a queen are 
300 l. per ann, each, and thole, of the 
princeſs dowager of Wales, 2001. 
HoNOUR-POINT, in heraldry, is that next 
above the center of the eſcuicheon, di- 
viding the upper part into two equal 
portions. See the article Poixr. 
HoNnOURs- and ruff, a well · known game at 
cards, wherein all the duces are kept in 
the pack ; by which means, as four play 
(two being of a ſide), twelve is dealt to 
each pcrion, and there remain four for 
the ſtock, whertof the uppermoſt is turn- 
ed up for trump; he that hath the ace of 
that fuit, 1wiffs, that is, be takes in thoſe 
four cards, and lays cut four others in 
their place. The honours are the ace, 
king, queen, and knave; aud he that 
hath three of theſe honours in his own 
hand, his partner not having the fourth, 
ſets up eight by cards, that js two tricks; 
if he hath all four, then ſixteen or four 
tricks ; and here obſerve, that ĩt is all one, 
jf the two partners make three or four ho- 
nours between them, as if one had them. 
If the honours are equally divided among 
the players, they then ſay, honours are 
lit. If either fide are at eight groats, 
any of the partners has the benefit of 
calling can you? provided he has two 
honours in his hand; and if his partner 
anſwers one, the game is up, which is 
nine in all; if he has more than two, be 
ſhews them directly, which padre, " 
| m 
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fame pn 
Gut be 


they loſe the benefit of can ya, for that 


As to the value of the ande the ace is 


the higheſt, then the king, queen, knave, 
ten, pine, &c. in order: but the leaſt 

' trump will win the higheſt card of any 
other ſuit. | b 


In playing, vigilance and judgment do a 


great deal; for though you bave but low 
cards, yet by playing them ſuitable to 
thoſe in your partner's hand, ſo that he 
may either trump them, or play the beſt 
of that ſuĩt on the board, you may con- 
tribute much to gain the game, For this 


purpoſe, you ought to have a ſpecial eye 


to what cards are played out, by which 

means you will know what. to play, if 

you lead, or trump ſecurely and advan- 
n 


Fa 


1 However, if a trick be 
or 


e any of the gameſters call, 


* 
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ed, let her fit upon à _perch, but every 


night keep her three or four hours on the 
fiſt; ſtroking, hooding, and unhooding 
her, This may alſo be dene in the day- 
time, as ſoon as ſhe has learned to feed 


eagerly, ar. without fear, 
HOOF, ungula, the horoy ſubſtance that 
covers the feet of divers animals, as oxen, 


horſes, ſheep, Cc. See HoRN. 
A. horſe's hoof ſhould be of a round, not 
longiſh figure; and its ſubſtance ſolid, - 
tough, high, ſmooth, without any circles, 
ſomewhat ſhining, and of a dark colcur, 


for that which is white is commonly 


© brittle; in ſhort, it ought to be of the 


ta Ren | 
HO OURARY, ſomething done or con - 


ferred upon any one, to do him honour, 
See the article HONOUR. _ 


* 


Honourary is ſometimes underſtood of a . 


perſon who. bears or poſſeſſes ſome poſt 
or title, only for the name's fake, with- 


out doing any thing of the functions be- 


longing io it, or receiving any advan- 
tage from it: thus we ſay, honourary 
counſellors, honourary fellow, &c. 
Honourary is alſo uſed. for a lawyer's 
fee; or a ſalary given to public profeſ- 
ſors in any art or ſcience. | 


HONOURARY SERVICES, in law, fuch ſer- 


vices as relate to the tenure of grand ſer- 
jeantry, and uſually annexed to honours. 
HoxoURARY TUTOR, a perſon. of quali- 
ty, e to have an eye over the ad- 
miniſtration of the affairs of a minor, 
while the onerary tutors have the real 
management of then. 
HOOD, in falconry, a piece of leather, 
with which the head of a hawk, falcon, 
&c, is covered, 
After a hawk is ſeeled, fhe ſhould be 
fitted with a large eaſy hood, which, is 
to be taken off and put on very often, 
watching her two nights, and handling 
her frequently about the head : when you 
wry that ſhe has no averſion to the 
1000, unſeel her in an evening by candle- 
light, continuin to handle, hood, and 
unhood her as before, till at laſt ſhe takes 


your finger and ſpittle, the place where 
the ſeling-thread was drawn through; 
then hood her, and hold her of your fit 
al night; as ſoou as ſhe is well reclaim- 


no offence, but will -patiently endure - 
handling: Alder unſeeling, Wine with 


ümperfe 
it will dry too faſt, and make him hoof- 


bruiſe. 


The method of cure is, firſt to digeſt the. 


colour of the hoof of a deer, and the 
whole foot round, but a little larger be- 
low than above, upright, and fomewhat 


| hollow on the inſide, and ſo diſpoſed that 


he may tread more on the toe than the 
heel. ee e . 

The hoof of a horſe is either perfect or 
imperfe& : an imperſe& hoof is one that 
wants any of the above qualities; and, 
1, May be broad and ſpreading out at 
the ſides and quarters; fuch a horſe has, 


for the moſt part, narrow heels, and will 


foon be flat-hooſed ; he will neither car- 
ry a ſhoe long, nor travel far, 2. Others 
are rugged or brittle-hooſed, which is a 
ſign that it is too hot and dry. Some 
are long, which cauſes the horſe to 


| tread all upon his heels, and by that 


means to breed wind-galls. 4, There 


are ſome crooked hoots, broad on the 
outſides and narrow within, by which 


means the horſe is ſplay- footed. 5. 
Others have flat hoofs, and not hollaw 
within, which give riſe o the inconveni · 
encies aboye ſpecified in the firſt ſort of 
hoofs : but if it be too hollow, 


bound. 6. When the fruſh is broad, the 


| heels will be weak and ſoft, and the horſe 


will never tread boldly on the ground, 
7. Some have narrow heels; theſe are 
the tendereſt of all, and the horſe will 
grow hoof- bound. . ee 


. 


Beny Hoco, is a round boy ſwelling, 


growing on the very top of a horſe's hoot, 
which is always cauſed by ſome blow or 


ſwelling, either with rotten litter, or bay 
boiled in tale urine, or with a plaſter of 
ſta le wine-lees and wheat: flour bojled to- 

gether, in order to ripen it, and bring it. 


© to ſoppuration, or tg diſſolve the tumoiir, 


If it come to a head, lance it in the loweſt 
part of the ſoftneſs, with a thin hot iten, 


4 to 
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to let · out the matter; then, tent it with 

turpentine, deer's ſuet, and wax, aqual 

quantities of which ſhould be boiled to- 

| gether ; and laying a plaſter of the ſame 

ſalve over it, to keep in the tent till it bg 
thoroughly well, | 

Hod Bound, this diſorder is a ſhrinking of 

the hoot at the top and at the heel, which 

makes the ſkin ſtare above the hoof, and 

grow over it. , 

This diſorder may happen to a horſe, ei- 
ther by keeping him too dry in the ſtable, 
by ſtreight ſhoeing, or by ſome unnatural 

heat after foundering. 

HoOOF-BRITTLE, an infirmity in horſes, 
_ proceeding either naturally, from the fire 
or dam; or accidentally, from a ſurfeit 
falling down into the feet; or from the 

| Horſe's being formerly foundered. 

For the cure, take unwrought wax, tur- 

| pentine, ſheep's ſuet, and hog's greaſe, 
of each four ounces ; ſallad- oil, a quarter 

of a pint; and of dog's greaſe, half a 

pound : boil them all rogether, and, with 

this mixture, anoint the hoof well for two 
or three days, eſpecially at the ſetting on 
of the hair, and ſtop them with cow-dung 
and dog's greaſe, melted. together, 

HooF-sWELLED, a diſorder that ſometimes 
happens by a prick, or a young horſe's 
being over-ridden, or too hard wrought, 
and which, if nct ſpeedily removed, will 
beget a wet ſpavin. 

For the cure, take the ſtrongeſt aqua fortis 

you can get, and firſt file or draw away 

the old hoof ſomewhat near, with a file 
or .drawing-iron, then touch what is 
leſt of the hoof, three or four dreſſings 
ox more, with the aqua fortis; and anoint 
the foot with an ointment made of one 
pound of hog's greaſe; patch-greaſe, 


pentine, five ounces; new wax, three 
ounces ; and ſallad oil, three ounces; 
all melted together over the fire: and by 
anointing the coffin of the foot quite up 
to the top, you will cauſe a new hoof to 
grow upon it, 
HooOF-LOOSEKED, A Gividing of the horn 
or coffin of the hoof from the fleſh, at the 
ſetting on of the coronet. 
This dilorder cannot be properly cured 
without the aſſiſtance of the ſarrier. 
HOOGSTRATEN, a town of the auſtri- 
an Netherlands in the province of Bra- 
bant, 20 miles north-eaſt of Antwerp: 
eaſt Jong. 4 45', north lat. 51% 25%. 
HOOK, a piece of iron or braſs-wire 
and turned up at one end. 
Hyoks are a neceflary fort of utenſils, 
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three quarter's of a pound; venice- tur- 


bent, 


and being uſed for various purpoſes 


of ſeveral ſorts: thus, boat. hooks (keep! 


CXXXV. tg. r. 0* 1.) are for ſett; 
off boats; can-hooks (ibid. no 2.) hears. 
hoifting caſks into a ſhip : .cant-hooks 
(ne 3.) are for turning or canting large 
maſts, having at one end a ring for a 
hand-ſpike to go through, and at the 
other a claw ; laying:hdoks (no 4) uf. 
ed by rope-makers, when laying of cord- 
age ; rave-hooks (n 5.) uſed by caulkers 
tor picking the-old oakam out of the 
ſeams of ſhips ; ſheer- hooks (no 6.) let 
into or put on the main and fore-yard. 
arms of fire-ſhips, in order to faſten into 
an enemy's ſhrouds, fails, or rigging, 
Beſides theſe there are draught-hooks 
placed both behind and before the cheeks 
of a gun-carriage ; fiſh-hooks of ſeveral 
ſizes, uſed for catching fiſh; and a large 
fort in the ſame form, and called by the 
ſame name, uſed in ſhips for taking hold 
of the ſhank of the anchor, when it is to 
be hove up to the'bow z gamming- hooks, 
uſed when 8 the bowſpritz 
port- hooks, drove into the ſides of a ſhip, 
to hang the ports upon; puttock-hooks, 
for the plates to hook upon; tack le- hooks, 
ſpliced into the ſtraps of blocks, or erds 
of rope; pot- hooke, to hang kettles or 
pots over the fite; ſpinning hooks, uſed 
by rope - makers to hang their threads on, 
as they ſpin them; armour-hooks to lay 
arms upon, as guns, halberts, half-pikes, 
Sc. chimney-hooks, to ſet the tongs, 
fire-ſhovel, Ic. agairjſt ; caſement-hooks, 
curtain-hooks, hooks for doors, gates, 
De. double line-hooks, ſingle line-hooks, 
tenter-hooks, &c. 
Hoox-PINs, are bolts made with a ſhoul- 
der at one end, and uſed by .carpenters 
in framing: theſe are drove through the 
mortices and tenants of the work, pre- 
pared for building or wharfing, bid. 
n 7, | | 
- HOOKER, in naval architecture, a veſſel 
much uſed by the Dutch, built like a 
= but rigged and maſted like a hoy. 
okers will lie nearer a wind than veſ- 
ſels with croſs-ſails can do. They are 
from fifty to two hundred tons burden, 
and with a few hands will fail to the 
Eaſt Indies. 57 
HOOPOEF, afupα, in ornithology. See the 
article Upuya, 
HOP, Tupulus, humulus, in botany, a genus 
of the dioecia-pentandria claſs of plants, 
neither the male nor female flower 
which has any corolla z the cup of the 
male flower is compoſed of five ous 


* 


that of the female is made up of only a 


ſiagle leaf, very large, and of an oval 


figure; the ſeed is fingle, roundiſh, co- 
vered with a coat, and contained wrth= 
in the cup. | 
Mortimer reckons four kinds of hops: 
1. The wild garlic-hop. a. The long 
and ſquare hop. 3. The long white, 
And, 4. the oval hop.. The firſt of theſe 
is not worth cultivating. The ſecond is 
a good hop, but looking generally red 
towards the ſtalk, it will not fetch ſo good 
a price at the market, The Jong white 
hop is the moſt beautiful of all, and pro- 
duces the greateſt quantity : this kind and 
the oval will grow -very well together. 


They delight in a deep rich garden- 
mould; this may have ſand among it, 


but never ſhould have any my moory 
black land is what they are planted in, 
in Eſſex, but any light land will do. The 
hop ſends its roots four or five yards deep, 
and for this reaſon it thrives beſt in that 
land where there is a good bottom be- 


low what is uſually ſtirred, or manured, _ 


for agriculture, If the hop-land be wet, 
it muſt be laid up in high ridges, and 
drained in winter, that the roots be not 
rotted or chilled, | 

New land is found to ſucceed better with 
hops than old, and on this principle they 


date very cautious in their plantations in 


Kent, and look forward for the after- 


produce. When they make a new hop» 


ground, they plant it with apple-trees at 
a large diſtance aſunder, and with ee 
trees between z by this means when the 


hops have grown ten years, which they { 


judge as much as they will do well, they 
place their account in the cherry-trees, 
which bear large crops; theſe they ga- 
ther for about thirty years, and then they 
cut them up, and depend upon their 
apple-trees only, which they find yery 
large and ſtrong by that time. | 
The dry ſtalks of hops ſhould be burnt on 
the ground in winter, covering them with 
a little freſh earth as they burn. This 
makes together an excellent compoſt, to 
make the hills of. The land muſt. be 
dug or plowed well, and laid very even, 
and then the places for the hills marked 
out by a line, and a ſtick put in every 
piace where one is to be. A. thouſand 


hills may be made in an acre of ground, 


and ſix or ſeven plants ſet on every hill. 
From fix to nine feet ſhould be allowed 

tween every hill, and the grounds in 
the hills ſhould be beiter and richer than 


* 


the common earth, Some plant hops in 


Vor. II. 
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March and Aptil, but the moſt experi- 


enced people prefer the month of Odo - 


der, becauſe they will then ſtrike firm 


roots, and be ſtrong and vigorous againſt 


ſpring. The largeſt plants are to be 
choſen; and itis beſt to procure them from 
ſome rich ground, where the hills have 


been laid high; they ſhould be about eight 
' or ten inches long, and have three or 


four joints or buds a piece; the holes for 
planting them are to be dug eight or ten 
inches deep, and about a foot over, and 
in each of theſe holes four plants are 
to be ſet, one in each corner: they may 
be covered an inch deep over the top, if 
planted in October; but in ſpring, when 
they have ſhot from the joints, then they 


-muſt,not be buried: after this, the ground 


muff be carefully kept clear of weeds. 


Dreſſing of Hors. This is preparing the 
ground in winter and ſpring for the 


making a good ſummer- crop. In doing 


this, the hills upon which the plants ſtand 
muſt be all pulled down, and undermined 


on every fide, till the ſpade comes near 
the principal root; then ſhake off or re- 
move with the hand the looſe mould from 


the upper or looſe roots, that you may 


ſee where the new roots grow out of the 
old ſets. The old ſets are to be carefully 


preſerved, but the other roots may be 


cut away. Whatever time the hills are 
pulled down, the roots muſt not be cut 


till March. When the young hops are 


dreſſed for the firſt time, all the roots are 
to be cut away that grew the year before, 
and the ſets are to be cut off within one 
inch of the ſame ; and every year after, 


they. muſt be cut as cloſe as may be 10 


the old roots; but to a weak hop, ſome 
of the ſhoots are to be. left at the dreſſing. 
Thoſe roots of the plant which grow 
downwards, are never to be injured, but 


only thoſe which run horizontally are to 
be cut. The old roots and the young 


ones may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed, in that 


the old ones are always red, and the 
young white. If there are by accident 


any wild hops got among the ref}, the 


places where they grow are to be marked 
with ſticks, or otherwiſe, at the time of 


their being gathered; and after this, at 
the time of dreſſing the ground, that 
whole hill is to be deſtroyed, and a new 


made with new-plants in the room 


cf it, When the roots are cut and 
dreſſed, the rich compoſt is to be put 


to them; and the hills muſt not be made 


too high at fiſt, leſt they hinder we 
young ſhoots  _. ; 5 
10 A Catbering 
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Gathering and drying of Hors. Hops blow 
in the latter end of July in the be- 
ginning of Auguſt they bell, and they 
are ſometimes ripe at the beginning 
of September, ſometimes later. When 
they begin to change colour, are eaſily 
-pulled to pieces, and their ſeeds look 
— within them, they are ripe, and 
they are then to be gathered as quick as 
flible, for the leait blaſt of wind will 
rt them at — time. = 
The manner of gathering hops, is to take 
down four hills — together in the 


midſt of the garden, and to cut the roots 


even with the ground, then lay the 
ground level, and when itis ſwept clean, 
it makes a floor, on which the hops may 
be laid and picked, The hop-plants are 
firſt unwound from the poles, and then 


the people fit round and pick off the hops 


into baſkets, 
Care ſhould be taken to dry.the hops as 
faſt as they are picked, for in lying un- 
dried they are _ to heat and change co- 
' Jour very quickly. If the quantity pick- 
ed be ſo large that the kiln, in which 
they are to be dried, is over ſtocked, they 
muſt be ſpread thin upon a floor, and 
they will keep two or three days in that 
manner, without any harm. Indeed, 


- where the quantity is but ſmall, there is 


no need to have recourſe to the kiln- at 
all, for they will dry much better than 
any other way, by being laid thin upon a 
floor, and often turned. The drying ef 
hops is the moſt material part of their 
manufacture; for if they be ill dried, 
they looſe all their agreeable flavour; and 
great caution ſhould be uſed, that they be 
all equally dried. / 
Bagging of Hops, a term uſed by the far- 
mers, who cultivate hops; for the laſt 
thing they have to do with them, in or- 
der to bring them to market; that js, 
the putting them up in large bags of 
coarſe cloth, for carriage. When the 
hops have been picked and dried in the 
oolt;, or tin floor, they are ſo brittle that 
they would break to pieces and be ſpoiled 
it they were immediately to be put up; 
they are therefore to lie together three 
weeks, or thereabouts, that they may 
become tough : if they are covered from 
the air by blankets in the heap, the 
may be bagged much ſooner than if left 
Open. 
The manner of bagging them is this; a 
hole is made in an upper floor, ſo large that 
- man may eaſily go up and down it; then 
a hoop is fitted to ihe mouth of the bag, 


F 
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and ſo firmly ſewed on, that it cannot be 
torn off; the bag is then let down thro- 
the hole, and the hoop remaining above 
ſtops it from being pulled quite thro', being 
larger than the hole: a tew hops are to 


be firſt thrown into the bag, and a perſon 


below is to take up a parcel of theſe in 
. each corner of the bag, tying it with a 
packthread, this makes a fort of taſſel, by 
which the bags are afterwards the eaſier 
managed and turned about. When this 
is done, one man muſt go down into the 
bag, and, while another caſts in the hops, 
he muſt tread them down equally every 
way with his feet; when the bag is in 
this manner filled, it is to be ripped 
from the hoop, and ſewed up, leaving 
two taſſels at the corners, as at the bot- 
tom. A bag of hops thus prepared, 
may be kept for ſeveral years in a dry 
place. FE? rh 
The tops of this plant, being of a cool. 
ing quality, are eaten, when boiled, as 
an emollient. A-decoftion of hop-flowers 
18 alſo accounted an antidote againſt pei- 
ſon, and cures the itch, as well as the ſy- 
rup thereof, and is eſteemed excellent in 

. choleric and peſtilential fevers. The 
heads and tendrils are good in the ſcurvy 
and moſt cutaneous diſeaſes, Juleps and 
Apozems are alſo prepared with hops for 

hypochondriscal and hyſterical affec- 
tions, and to promote the menſes: but 
the chief uſe of this plant conſiſts in pre- 
| ſerving beer and other malt liquors (in 
which the flower of this plant is a prin- 

_ eipal ingredient) from turning ſour, and 
rendering it ' wholeſome and grateful to 
the taſte, &c. 
Hops, the hundred weight, pay, on im- 
portation, 51. 48. 6 d. and on exporta- 
tion draw back 31. 98. 41 d. but if ex- 
2 to Ireland, there is no draw- 

back. 

HOPE, or Cape of Good. HopE. See the 
article Goop- Hor. 

HOPLIT Es, in antiquity, an appellation 
given to ſuch of the candidates at the 
olympic games, as ran races in armour. 

HOPPER, a kind of baſket, wherein the 

- ſeed-corn is carried at the time of ſow- 
ing, See the article SOWING, i 
It is alſo uſed for the wooden trough, in 
a mill, into which the corn is put to be 

ground. See the article MILL, 

HORARY, 1omething relating to an hou!. 

Hence 

HoRary, or HOUR-CIRCLE of a globe, is 
a ſmall brazen circle, fixed upon the bra- 

ꝛen meridian, divided into pony 

8 „Deuts, 
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be | hours; having an index tnoveable round by cutting, or conſumed by a liquid cau- = 
0 the axis of the globe, which, upon turn - f Kicz- after which, let the plaſter of. the N I 
e, ing the globe fifteen degrees, will ſhew abbot de Grace be appliec. is 
Ng what places have the fun an hour before HORDEUM, BARLEY, in botany, a ge- 105 * 
to or aſter us: for inſtance, if the index of nus of the triandria-trigynia claſs: of 0 
on the hour - cirele be ſet at the upper XII. plants, the corolla whereof conſiſts of | f 
in when the globe is redtified for London, two valves; the inferior valve is angular, = 
a and the globe turned 15 degrees from eaſt of an ovato-acuminated figure, bellied, 16 
dy to welt, the index will point at the hour and longer than the cup, and terminates | 
er of I. which ſhews that all places under in a very long ariſta; the anterior valve _ was 
ls that meridian, and particularly Naples, is lanceolated, plane and ſmaller ; the Alt ] 
be have the fun an hour ſooner than London corolla ſerves as a pericarpium, ſurround- n 
8, has itz on the contrary, let the index be ing the ſeed; and not letting it out 3 the i 1 
ry ſet: at the upper XII. again, and the ſeed is oblong, ventricoſe, 8 at 6 
in globe be turned 15 degrees from weſt to each end, and marked with a longitudi- WY 
ed eaſt, the index will point at XI. be- nal fucrow, _/ + 0 F ql { 
Ng cavſe all places under that meridian, par- For the culture and great uſe of this plant, ' 
t- ticularly the Madeira- iſlands, have the ſee the article BARLEY. , os ] 
d, ſua an hour after London has it. For For the bounty on the exportation of 
ry the ſeveral problems performable'on the +. barley, ſee Corn, 2 

glabes, by means the horary circle, HORDICALIA, or HoRDIc1DIA, in an- 
l. ſee the article Gos. tiqvity, a religious feaſt held among the 


Hoka AY CIRCLES,\o0r IBS, in dialling, 


HO 


Romans, wherein they ſacrifieed catt'e 


— 


are the lines or circles which mark the 


big with young. This feaſt fell on April 
- hours on ſun-dials. See Dia. 


15, on which day they ſacrificed thirty 
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5 Hos aur MOTION of the earth, the arch cows with calf, to the goddeſs Tellus, 
in it deſeribes in the ſpace of an hour, which +- or: the Earth; part of them were ſaeri- 
he is nearly 15 degrees, 'though not accu- ficed in the temple of Jupiter. The 
L rately ſo, as the earib moves with differ- calves taken out of their bellies were burnt 
id ent velocities, according to its greater or to aſhes at firſt by the. pontifices, after- 
ot leſſer diſtance from the fun. See EARTH. wards by the eldeſt of the veſtal virgins, 
c. ORD, in geography, is uſed for a com- HOREHOUND, marrubium, in botany. 
ut pany of wandering people, which have See the article MARRUBLUM. 

e. no ſettled habitation, but ſtroll about, 


Baſe HOREHOUND;: a name given by rome - 


in dwelling in waggons, or under tents, to to ſtachys. See the article STACHY8. 
. be ready to ſhift as ſoon as the herbage, Fater-HoREHOUND, | lycopus,. in botany. 
id fruit, and the preſent province is eaten See the article Ly cut. 

to 


bare: ſuch-are ſeveral tribes of the Tar- HORIZON, in aſtronomy and geography, 

tars, particularly thoſe who inhabit be- that great circle which: divides the hea- 

yond the Wolga, in the kingdom of vens and the earth into two equal parts, 

Aſtracan and Bulgaria. or hemiſpheres, diſtinguiſtüng the upper \ 

A hord conſiſts of fifty or ſixty tents, from the lower. See SPHERE. . 

ranged in a circle, leaving an open place The horizon is eitheroſenfable or rational. 

in the middle. The inhabitants of each The ſenſible horizon is that circle, which, 

hord uſually form a military company or being diſcovered by ous ſenſes, limits our 

troop, the eldeſt whereof is commonly proſpect. See the article CinCLE., | 

the captain, and depends on the general When we are on terra firma, this circle 

or prince of the whole nation. commonly ſeems rugged and irregular, 
HORDEOLUM, or Cxir nE, in medicine, ocecaſioned by the uneveneſs of the ground: 


he atubercle in the upper part of the eye · lid but at ſea, there are no ſuch irregulari- 
Ve near the eye-brows, like a grain of bar- ties, The ſemi-diameter of this circle, 
: ley, whence it takes its name; but it is varieth according to the height of the eye 
in. commonly called a ſtye. For the cure of of the obſerver. | If a man ſix feet high 
de an hordeolum, Allen orders it to be co- ſtood upon a large plain, or the ſurface 
vered over with white wax, or anoint= of the ſea, he could not ſee above three 
e —— * aſe, or faſting ſpittle; miles round. TEE: | 
or to rub it with the body of a fy, the The rational or true horizon, is a great 
is head being thrown away; or with the circle of the apparent celeſtial ſphere, di- 
a. blood of a dove or partridge. If all theſe viding it into two equal hemiſpheres, and 
ur Prove ineffectual, it muſt be extirpated ſerving as the limits of elevation or de- 
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Hor1ZzoON. of a glhbe. See che article 
y 22 * 6 


preſſion of celeſtial objects. This hori- 
2zon being parallel to the ſenſible horizon, 


\ is diſtant ſrom it bythe ſemi-Uiameter of 
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rallel to the horizon of the place, or no- 


- thing inclined thereto 
The ot of ora: is to find whe. 


the earth, throggh whoſe center it paſſes : ther two points be in the horizontal plane, 


the aſtronomers reduce the appearances ' 
of the heavens to a ſpherical ſorface, 
- . which is not concentrical to the eye, but 


to the earth; 


It divides the heaven and earth into two 
parts, the one light, and the other dark, 
"which are greater or leſſer, according to 


the condition of the place, Ac. It de- 


termines the rikng- and ſetting of the ſun, 
moon, or ſtars, in any particular latitude z 
for when any of theſe appear juſt at the 


eaſtern part of the horizon, we ſay, it 


| riſes; and when it does ſo at the weſtern 


part, we fay, it ſets. And from hence 
alſo the alt-tude of the ſun or ſtars is ac - 
counted, which is their height above the 


horizon. . £ 
+ "Thiscircle is divided by aſtronomers into 


four 


| wirthts;" of cardinal points. See 
the articles O. r 


The poles of this horizon are the zenith 


and the nacht: and the innutwerable 


circles drawn 2 theſe poles. to the 
- horizon, arecatled x | 
 azimwmths;4.5 Seay the articles ZENITH, 
Nadim, and AZ 24uTH. | = 
. Theſe two horizons produced to the fixed 
ſtars, will appear to coincide into ont, 


vertical cireles}-or 


ſince the earth, compared to the ſphere in 
which the fixed ſtars appear, is but a 
point; therefore the two circles, ich 
are but a point diſtant from each wiber, 
may be well conſidered as coin into 
one, NA eee eien 
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HORIZONTAL, ſomething relating to 


the horizon; oc that is taken in, or dn a 


level with the horizon: thus we ſay, an 
r >; 


horizontabplane; GG. 
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= See the örticle Pra. 
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or how much the deviation is. 
HORIZONTAL PLANE, in perſpeRive, a 
plane parallel to the horizon paſſing thro 
the eye, and cutting the perſpective plane 
at right angles. , 
HoRIZONTAL PROJECTION, See the ar- 
ticles PROJECTION and Map. 
HORIZONTAL RANGE, or LEVEL RANGE, 
of a piece of ordnance, is the line a ball 
deſcribes,” when directed parallel to the 
horizon, or horizontal line. 
The horizontal ranges are the ſhorteſt: 
ſome pieces of cannon will make them ſix 
hundred paces, and ſome but one hundred 


And filty4. and the ball with the range of 


- fx hundred paces,” will go from nine to 

thirteen feet in the earth. See the article 
Bbnma r. „ 

HORIZONTAL REFRACTION. See the ar- 


. WE 
_HonatZonTAL SHELTERS, among gar- 


2 denets, are defences diſpoſed parallel to 
+ he horizon, for tender plants, bloſſoms, 
ud fruits, in thie ſpring, to defend them 


--@painft blaſts and pinehipg nights. 


Horizontal ſhelters, ſays Miller, hare 


by ſome perſons been greatly recommend. 


ed to preſerve fruit- trees, but with how 
little reaſon, or upon what flight experi- 
. ments, every one that has ever made ule 
of them will eaſily judge, eſpecially thoſe 
, which-/are contrived by placing tiles in 


the walls, at certain diſtances; nothing 


10 being more obvious than that vegetables, 


when prevented from receiving the 2d. 


vantages of dews; rains, &c. theſe kindly 
- benefits of heaven, grow weak, languid, 


and atiaft entirely fiecay i and from num- 


bers of experiments, Which have been 
lately made, we find that trees imbibe 
e great quantities of nouriſhment through 


the pores of their leaves and branches, 


of the wallz with pullies, 


ele ee 1 5: he ed upon | | 1 
 HEF120NTAL PLANE, that which-is pg · 0 draw up and down at fait form 
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of penthouſe, which are let down 
| i — _— or cold nights, during the 


time that the trees are in flower, or the 


fruit is ſetting. But then, he obſerves, 


that theſe ſhelters ſhould be removed 
away ſoon after the fruit is ſer, ſo that 
the trees may enjoy all the advantages of 
rain, dew, Ce. in the ſummer, which 
are abſolutely. neceſſary to have healthy 
trees, or good fruit. XY 
HORMINUM,, CLARY,, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the didynamia- gymnoſpermia claſs 
of plant, reckoned by ſome a ſpecies of 
baum; the flower of which is monope- 
talous and ringent; the upper lip is hol- 
low, and ſemibifid : the ſeeds are four in 
number, and contained in the cup. See 
plate CXXXV. vg 2. on e 
An infuſion or decoction of clary, is 
eſteemed good in the fluor albus, colit, 
fatulencies of all kinds, and hyſteric 
complaints. 0 
This plant is alſo ſaid to be an antiſpaſ - 
modic, good .againſt epilepſies, and in 
_ great eſteem as a provocative to venery. 
It has alſo been commended. as a vulne- 
rary, and its juice is an ingredient in 
ſome ointments and plaſters, 
HorMINUM is a name alſo, uſed for a 
ſpecies of ſage. See.the article SAGE. 
HORN, cornu, in phyſiology, a hard ſub- 
ſtance growing on the heads of divers 
animals, particularly the cloven- footed 
quadrupeds; and ſerving them both as 
weapons of offence and defence. 

The caſting of the horns, of deer is a 
ſingular phænomenon, the true reaſon of 
which ſeems to be a ſtoppage of the cir- 
culation; ſo that being deprived of the 
nouriſhing juice, Wr Faſt off much in 
the ſame manner as the leaves of trees 
do in autumn. About ten days after 
he horns are caſt, the new ones begin to 
appear: theſe at firſt are ſoft and hairy, 


but they afterwards E hard, and the | 


creature rubs off the hair. 

Horns make an article of commerce. 

Thoſe of oxen or cows, imported, pay a+ 

duty of 18. 7779/20, per hundred, and 

draw back on exportation, 18. 5 cod · 

Thoſe of harts or Rags; pay on importa- 

non 58. 9480. per hundred, and draw 
$8, l. wwe eee; 

Hor is alſo a muſjcal- inftrument of the 
wind-kind, chiefly uſed in hunting, to 
zmmate the hunters and the dogs, and 
to call the latter together. | 
The french born 2 into a eirele, and 
goes two or three times round, growing 
adually bigger and wider towards the 
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end, which in ſome-horns is nine or ten 
E aft PART 4 $0.77 
HoRN, in architecture, ſometimes denotes - 
a volute, See the article Vol urs. 
To gizy a flroke with the HORN, among 
arriers, is to bleed a horſe in the roof of 
the mouth with the tip of a ſtag's horn. 
HORN of plenty. See Cox NUcOr Ia. 
Hon xs of inſects, the ſlender oblong bodies 
projected from the heads of thoſe ani- 
2 and otherwiſe called antennæ, or 
ers. 0194 M | 
The horns of inſets are extremely va- 
rious; ſome being forked, others plu- 
moſe or feathered, cylindrical, tapering, 
articulated, G. 1100 S147 
As to the uſe of theſe, parte, ſome have 
imagined they ſerved to wipe and defend 
the eyes; others, that they ſerved as feel - 
ers, leſt the creature ſhould run againſt 
any thing that might hurt it; and others 
there are, who think them the organs of 
Gncdlling, oo 1 4 ouch; | 
HORN-BEAMY carpinus, in botany, See 
the article CaRPiNus. | 
Hokx-coor, a name [ſometimes given to 
the great horn owl, , See BUBo. 


_ HORN-FI6$H, a ſpecies of acus, otherwiſe 


called gar-fiſh, See the article Acus, + 
HORN WORK, in fortification, an out- work 
- \compoſed of two demi-baſtions, joined 
by a curtin. See plate CXXXIIL: fg. 4. 
Its conſtruction is very ſimple. From C 
the angle of the half - moon, they lay off 


... eighty-eight fathoms to D; and on tbe 


center C, with the radius C D, deſcribe 
the arch F D G, on which laying off D F 
D G each equal ſixty fathoms, and draw- 
ing F G, this will be the exterior ſide 
of a polygon, whereon the two demi- 
baſlions may be deſeribed in ihe uſual way. 
The parapet of the horn- work is the 
ſame with that of the half moon, and its 
moat is ᷣ of the great moat. Its curtin 
is. uſually defended by an half- moon, 
whoſe moat is: + of that of the great half- 


moon, before the curtin.of the place. 


According to Vauban, none of the out- 
works is equal in ſtrength to the horn- 
work, if placed before the baſtion, and 

not as uſual before the.curtin. _ | 


Homn-GELD, a tax paid for feeding of 


horned beaſts in the foreſt, See Fox ES r. 
HORNET, crabro, in zoology, a ſpecies 
of apis with a black therax, and double 
black ſpots on the ſegments of the body. 
See the article Apis, 


 HORNET-FLY, a two-winged fly, ſo called 


from its reſemblance to the hornet. | 
HORNSEY, a market- town of the eaft 
© | riding 


HO R 
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= ridingof Yorkſlvee, 45 miles eaſt of York. Stom.: Hort, br STALLION, See the ur 
HOROGRAPHY, the ſame with dialling. Fear 
See the article DiaLLING, o. 
HOROLOGIUM, a general name for in- 


_ watch, clock, dial, Cc. 


ſtruments to meatare the hours, as a 
| See the articles 
Warca, Clock, Sc. 


HOROPTER, id optics, a right line A B 


(plate CXXNUL fig. 2.) drawn through 
the point C, where the two optic axes, 


HC and IC, meet, parallel to the line 


HI which joins the centers of the two 


eyes, Hand 1. 


It is called © horopter, as limiting the 
bounds of diſtinct viſion. See V15S10N. 


HOROSCOPE, in aſtrology, is the degree 


of the aſcendant, or the ſtar that riſes 


above the horizon at a certain moment, 
which is obſerved in order to predict ſome 


ſuture event, as the ſucceſs of a deſign, 


the fortune of a perſon who was at that 


.  3nftant born, „. «4 


The ſame name is alſo given to a ſcheme 
or figure containing the twelve houſes, 
in which are marked the ſituation of the 


heavens and ſtars, in order to form pre- 


dictions. See Hovuse, * 


Lunar HOROSCOPE, the point from whence 


the moon: proceeds when the ſun is in the 


aſcending point of the eaſt, 1 
HORSE, eu, in zoology, -3'well. known 


o 
© % 


4 


quadruped, of the order of the Jumenta, 


the charaRers of which are theſe : the 


fore · teeth are ix in number, the upper 


ones incurvated,” and the inferjor pro- 


minent: the canine teeth ate not exerted, 


- and are on each ſide ſeparated by a ſpace 


from the teeth: the hoof is undivided, 


© and the teats are two, and placed in the 


om. * 


FB | | 
The horſe is one of the nobleſt quadru- 


peds we are acquainted with. In ſtrength 
and natural fierceneſs, he is inferior to 
few, and yet eaſily tamed, The head is 
Jong, and large; the eyes large, and pro- 


minent; the ears ere, and beautiful ; 


* 
CY 


the neek is long and thick, and elegantly 
decorated with a mane; the body is 


- rounded, and beautiſully turned; the 


ce 


'J-gs are ſtrong, without being bulky ; 
and the tail is long, and hairy all the 


way; the hairs! being like thoſe of the © 


mane, only- longer, n and more 


beautiful. 


Foreign horſes · or mares on their being 
landed in this kingdom, pay a duty of 
1. 188. 6d. and on their exportation, a 


draw- back is allowed of 1 l. 138.9. 
But britiſh hotſes, mares, and geldinge, - 
on their exportation, pay only 38. 


ticle Sraci ton. ä 
Maſter of the HoxsE. See MasrER. 
Hunting -Ho s E, ought to have a large 
lean and long head, open ears, ſmall, — 
ſtandiag upright; a forehead: Jong, 
broad, and riſing in the middle, Hike that 
of a hare; His eyes' ſhould be full, large, 
and bright; his noſtrils! wide and red 
within; his mouth large, deep in the 
wikes, and hairy; his thropple or wind. 
pipe large, looſe, and ſtraight when he is 
reined in with the bridle; his head ſhonl4 
- be ſet on his neck in ſuch a manner, that 
a ſpace may befelt between his neck and 
his choul; his creſt ſhould be firm, thin, 
and well raiſed ; his neck long andſtraight 
yet not looſe and pliant; his breaſt ſtrong 
and broad ; his cheſt deep; his chice 
ſhort ; his body large; his ribs round 
like à barrel, bis belly being hid within 
them; his fillets large; his biittocks ra. 
ther oval than broad; his cambrels up- 
right, and not bending ; his legs clean, 
flat and ſtraight ; his joints ſhort, well knit 
and upright; eſpecially betwixt the pal. 
'terns and the hoof,” and with but lit! 
hair on his fetlocks; his hoofs black, 
ffrong, and hollow, and rather long and 
narrow, than big and flat; and his mane 
and tail long, and rather thin than thick, 
As to marks or colours, ſome do not 
ſcruple to affirm, that wherever 2 hol 
is met with that has no white about hin, 
eſpecially in his forehead, tho" he be 
_ otherwile of the beſt reputed colours, 2 
day, black, ſorrel, he is of a dogged di. 
poſition, eſpecially if he has a ſmall piok 
eye, a narrow-face, and a noſe bending 
like a hawk's bill. 
HoRsSE-RACING; a diverſion more uſel 
in England than in all the world beſide 
Horſes for this uſe ſhould be as light 2 
- poſſible, large, long, and well ſhaped, 
nervous, of great mettle, and good wind, 
| _ ſmall legs, and heat ſmall ſhaped 
feet. : | 
The rider'6ught to place himſelf on the 
horſe with his knees firm, and his fir 
rups juſt st ſuch a length, that when l 
feet ore thruſt home in them, he can nit 
himſelf a Hitle in his ſaddle 3 for uit. 
out that allowance, his legs will not it 
firm ben he comes to run; the cou 
terpoĩſe of bis body muſt be forward, ' 
facilitate the horſe's runming, and b. 
elbows cloſe to his body z be mol 5 
ſway toꝰ this ſide or that, but mul u. 
great care of his ſeat and hand; he ſhov 


; allo take care not to hold him! af bye 


HO R 
dridle; and not to twitch it back upon 
any occaſion . 
A plate being to be run for, every man 
that rides muſt be the juſt weight both 
at ftarting and at the end of the fame 
heat: for if any one wants weight at 
coming in, he loſes the heat, even tho? 
4 he came in firft horſe. Half an hour is 
d 


allowed between every heat to rub down 
e the horſes, and at the warning of the 
. drum and trumpet, the jockeys are to 
i mount. If the ſame horſe wins two heats 
Id running, or two heats out of three, he 


wins the platez but if three heats are 
von by three different horſes, a fourth is 
run, when he that wins two of the heats 
gains the plate. In theſe races, where 
there are more heats than one, it is ſome- 
times a piece of policy in a rider t@oſe 
a beat, and for the eaſe of the horſe to lie 
behind all the way, as much as he can,. 
provided he brings him in within the 
diſtance-poſt : but when there is only a 
fingle heat to be run, he muſt puſh for 
all at that one time. 


al. Horſe · races are to be begun and ended 
tle the ſame day, and no plate, except the 
ck, king's plates, ſhall: be run for, that is 
2nd 


under 50 l. value, on the penalty of 200 l. 
I is alfo ordained, that only one horſe 
ſhall be entered by one perſon for the 


not ſame plate, and if any t 

olle all the others will be forfeited. 13 Geo, 
um, II. e. 19. | 

2 be Backing a HoR SE, the breaking him to the 
„ 1 laddle, or the bringing him to endure a 
dil rider. : A | 

piok When this is done, which ſnould be on 


ſome light plowed grounds, care muſt be 
taken that all the tackling be good and 


uſed firm, and every thing in its due and pro- 
eſide. per place; then a perſon is to hold his 
ht 33 head, and another to mount him; but 
aptd, this muſt not de done ſuddenly, or at a 
wind, jerk, but very gradually and flowly; by 
haped ſeveral half riſings and heavings. If be 
bears this patiently; -the perſon is to ſeat 
u the himſelf firmly on his back; but if he be 
s li troubleſome, and not tamed enough, the 
en i perſon is to forbear the attempt to mount, 
n rail and he is to be trotted hard in the hand 
with: over the ſaid plowed lands again, till 
not be be is willing to receive the rider quietly 
— on his back. When this is done, the 
Au, 


perſon who is on his back muſt cheriſh 
him, and the man who has his head muſt 


alt ” lead him' a few paces forward j then he 
a is to be cheriſhe again. The feet are 
Ne lobe fitted well in the ttirrups, and the 
79905 oer turned out; afterwards the rider is 
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3. Shoes with rings. 


H QR. 

to ſhrisk and move krayſelfin.the faddhe, 
and the perſon Who holds Wis head, s 0 
withdraw his band a ſitiſe farther from 
the mouth. As the rider moves his toes 


forward, the holder moſt move him for- 
ward with the rein, till he is made to 
apprehend the rider's motion of bod 


and foot, which muſt always go toge 


ther, and with fpirit, and will go forward 


without the other's aſſiſtance, and ſtay 
upon the reſtraint of the rider's hands. 

When this is accompliſhed, lethim be che- 
riſhed, and have graſs and bread to eat; 
and then let the rider mount and alighe 
ſeveral times, cheriſhing him between 
each time; and thus he is to be managed 
till he will go on, or ſand ſtill at plea- 
ſure, This being done, the long rein 
may be laid afide, and the band about 
the neck, which are always uſed on this 
occaſion, and nothing will be neceſfary 
but the trenches and caveſon, with the 
martingal, A groom muſt lead the way 


before; or another horſe going only ſtraight 
forwards, and making him ſtand ſtill 


when deſired. In this manner, by ſome- 
times following, and ſometimes going - 
before another horſe on the trot, the 
ereature will by degrees be brought to 
know that it is his buſineſs to be quiet 
and governable. N 


rlon enters more, HORSE-SHOES, plates of iron uſed for the 


defence of horſes - ſeet. 
ſeveral ſorts. | 
1. That called the phanch-fhoe, or pan- 
celet. This fhoe is exceeding good for 
a weak foot, as it keeps it from tones 
and gravel, and will laſt longer than any 
ſhoe : but it is ſaid to make a good foot 
and bad leg, becauſe it cauſes the foot to 
grow beyond the meaſure of the leg. 

2. Shoes with calkins. Thefe are in- 
tended to keep the horfe from fliding 3 
but however they do him more harm 


FTheſe are of 


than good, becauſe they prevent his 


treading even on the ground, by which 
means he is in danger of ftraining his 
foot, efpecially in ſtony places. Some 
indeed do not think a horſe well ſhod, 
unleſs all his ſhoes be made with calkins, 
either ſingle or double; the double ones 
are however leſs hurtful; for he will 
tread evener with them than with thoſe 
that are ſingle; but then they muſt nei- 
ther be too long nor ſharp-pointed, but 
rather ſhort and flat. 
Theſe were in- 
vented to make a horſe lift his feet high; 
and were deſigned for horfes that have 
tender hoofs: but what was intended for 
; a remedy - 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
* 
| 


remedy, is highly prejudicial z for by 
adding either calkins or theſe, rings to 
his ſhoes, his heels are made weaker than 
they were before, | | 
4+ Shoes with ſwelling welts, or borders 
round them. Theſe being higher than 


the heads of the nails, ſave them from 


wearing ; and, if made of well-tempered 
iron, are both the beſt and moſt laſting 
ſhoes, - 
5. Some in paſſing mountains, where 
ſmiths are not eaſy to be met with, carry 
| ſhoes. about them, with vices to faſten 
them to the horſe's hoofs, without the 
help of hammer or nail: but tho' this 
ſort of ſhoe may ſave the horſe's feet from 
ſtones, yet they pinch his hoof, and per- 
haps do him more injury than the ſtones 
- themſelves would do, On ſuch occa- 
ſious it is better to make uſe of the fol - 
lowing ſhoe, 
6. The joint-ſhoe is made of two pieces, 
with a flat rivet-nail joining them toge- 
ther at the toe, ſo that it may be made 
both wide or narrow, to ſerve any foot. 
7. The patten-ſhoe; this is uſed for a 
horſe that is burnt in the hip, ſtifle or 
ſhoulder ; as it cauſes him to bear upon 
that leg the grief is on, and conſequently 
makes him uſe it the better. | 
8. The panton or pantable-ſhoe, which 
opens the heels, and helps hoof · binding. 
To which may be added the half panton- 
ſhoe, and the ſhoe proper for flat feet. 


HoRSE-SHOE, in fortification, is a ſmall 


work ſometimes of a round and ſometimes 
of an oval figure, incloſed with a para- 
pet, ſometimes raiſed in the moat or ditch, 
or in low grounds, and ſometimes to 
cover a gate, or to ſerve as a lodgment 
for ſoldiers. 
HORSE-SHOE-HEAD, a diſeaſe in infants, 
in which the ſutures of the ſkull lie too 
open. , 
'This is commonly a ſign of a weak con- 
ſtitution, and a ſhort life. The nurſes 
uſually embrocate the parts affected with 
brandy or rum, to which ſome add the 
White of an egg, or palm - oil. 
HORSE, in a military ſenſe, the ſame with 
| cavalry. See the article CAVALRY. 


The light horſe, in an army, ace all the 


regiments of horſe, except the guards. 
HoRsE, in a ſhip, is a rope made faſt 

to each yard-arm, and on which the 

men ſtand to furl the fails. It is alſo a 

wooden frame with a rowel fixed in it, 

made uſe ef by the riggers to woold 
. ſhips-maſts, 


EE 
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HORSHAM, a market - town and borough 
of Suſſex, ſituated twenty-miles north. 
weſt of Lewes, in weſt longitude 22 
north latitude 31 20% It ſends two 
members to parliament. - 

HORSHAM -STONE, a greyiſh kind of fate, 

formerly uſed to cover hauſes, ſo called 
becauſe brought from Horſham. 

HORTAGILERS, in the grand ſeignior's 
court, upholſterers, or tapiſtery- hangen. 
The grand ſeignior has conftantly four 
hundred hortagilers in his retinue when 
he is 'in the camp: theſe go always a 
day's journey before him, to fix upon a 
proper place for his tent, which they pre- 
pare, firſt; and afterwards thoſe of the 
officers, according to their rank. 

HORTICULTURE, the ſame with gar. 

 dgning; See GARDEN and GARDENING, 

HORTULANUS, in ornithology, a bird 
otherwiſe called emberiza flava, or the 
yellow-hammer. See EMBERIZA and 
YELLOW-HAMMER, 

HORTUS SICCUS, a Dx Y-GARDEN, an 
appellation given to a collection of ſpe- 
cimens of plants, carefully dried and pre- 
ſerved. | 
The value of ſuch a collection is very 
evident, ſince a thouſand minutiæ may 
be preſerved. in the well-dried ſpecimens 
of plants, which the moſt accurate en- 
graver would have omitted. We ſhall, 
therefore, give two methods of drying 
and preſerving an hortus ficcvs; the fit 
by Sir Robert Southwell, in Phil. Tran 
ne 237, and the other by Dr. Hill, in 
his review of the works of the royal ſo- 
ciety, with the doctor's objeclions to vi 
Robert's method. 

According to the former gentleman, tht 
plants are to be laid flat between papers, 
and then put between two ſmooth plates 
of iron, ſcrewed together at the corners 
and in this condition committed to 3 
baker's oven for two hours. When take 
out, they are to be rubbed over with 
mixture of equal parts of aquafortis and 
brandy; and, after this, to be faſtend 
down on paper, with a ſolution of the 
quantity of a walnut of gum tragacaotd 
diſſolved in a pint of water. 
To this the doctor objects, that the belt 
of an oven is much too uncertain to be 
employed in too nice an operation ; 4 

that the ſpace of time, ordered for the 
continuing the plants in it, is of vo u., 
formation, ualels the degree of heat, aud 
even the different nature of the plant, ® 
to its more or leſs ſucculency, and 1 
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firmneſs or tenderneſs of its fibres, be at- 


| tended to. There are ſcarce any two 


plants perfectly alike in thoſe particulars ; 
and conſequently the heat, and duration 
of heat, that is ſufficient for one plant 


in a parcel, *would deſtroy another. But 


beſides this, he objects farther, that the 
acid deſtroys the colour of many plants, . 
never recovers that of others lot in the 


drying, and frequently, after the plant 


is fixed down, rots both the paper it is 
fixed to, and that which falls over it. 

As to the doctor's own method, it is as 
follows: take of a ſpecimen of a plant in 
flower, and with it one of its bottom 
leaves, if it have any; bruiſe the talk, 
if too rigid; lit it, if too thick ; ſpread _ 
out the leaves and flowers on paper; 
cover the whole with more paper, and 
lay a weight over all. At the end of 
eighteen hours take out the plants, now 
perfectly flatted; lay them on a bed of 
dry common ſand; ſift over them more 
dry ſand, to the depth of two inches, and 
thus let them lie about three weeks: the 
leſs ſucculent dry much ſooner, but they 
take no harm afterwards, If the floor 
of a garret be covered, in fpring, with 
fand two inches deep, leaving ſpace for 


walking to the ſeveral parts, it will re- 
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camphor by this {imple proceſs ; a part of 
it, indeed, flies off in the making of the 
cement and the uſing of it; but enough 
remains, with the plant to prevent the 


breeding of inſects in it. He farther ob- 


ſerves, that plants may be dried very well 
without ſand, by only putting them fre- 
quently. into fre{h quires of paper, or a 
few, by only preſſing them between the 
leaves of a book ; but the ſand method 


preſerves the colour beſt, and is done with 
leaſt trouble. 3 


Another method, much better than that 
of the oven is the flattening. and drying 


the plant, by paſſing a common ſmooth- 


ing-iron for linen, over the papers he- 
tween which it is laid : but for nice 
things, the moſt perfect of all methods 
is that by a common ſand-heat, ſuch as 
is uſed for chemical purpoſes, The cold 
ſand is to be ſpread ſmooth on this occa- 
ſion; the plant laid on it carefully flatted, 
and a thick bed of ſand ſiſted over: the 
fire is then to be made, and the whole 
proceſs carefully watched, till by a very 
gentle heat the plant be perfectly dried. 


The colour of the tendereſt herb may be 
preſerved in this mannes; and flowers 


that can be preſerved no way elſe, may 
be managed perfectly well thus. 


ceive the collection of a whole ſummer, HOSANNA, a hebrew word, ſignifying 


the covering of ſand being ſifted over 
every parcel, as laid in. They need no 
farther care, from the time of laying 


| ſave new, or ſave wwe beſeech thee ; from 


the frequent uſe of which, during the 
fealt of tabernacles, the whole ſvlemnity 


them, till they are taken up to be ſtucx , got the appellation of hoſanna rabba. 
on paper. The cement uſed by the doc- HOSE, in commerce. Ste STOCKING, 
tor is thus prepared: early in the ſpring, | HOSEA, , a canonical book of the Old 


put two outjces of camphor into three 
quarts of water in a large bottle; ſhake * 


it from tim#to time; and” when the fiiſt 


collected plants are ready for the faſtening 
down, put into a pint of the water, pour- 
ed off into an earthen veſſel that will bear 
the fire, two ounces of common glue, 
ſuch as is uſed by the carpenters, and the 
ame quantity of ichthyocolla beat to 
ſhreds; let them ſtand fix and thirty 

ours, then gently boil the whole a few 
moments, and ſtrain it off through a 
coarſe cloth, Thig is to be warmed over 
a gentle heat, wher#Mt is to be uſed, and 


the back of the plants ſmeered over there- HOSPITAL, a place o building properly 


"Anigj a painter's bruſh ; after this lay 

25 on paper, and gently preſs them 
or a few minutes; then expoſe them to 

the air a little, and finally lay them un- 
er a ſmall weight between quires of 

Paper to be perfectly dried. | 

— is ſcarce to be conceived, how ſtrongly 
» OY becomes impregnated with the 


Teſtament, ſo called from the prophet of 


that name, its author, who was the fon. 


of Ben, and the fiilt of the leſſer pro- 
phets. He lived in the kingdom of Sa- 


maria, and delivered his prophecies un- 


der the reign of Jeroboam II. and bis 
ſucceſſors, kings of Iſrael, and under the 
reigns of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and 
Hezekiah, kings of Judah, His princi=- 
pal deſign is to publiſh the groſs idola- 


tries of the people of-Tirael and Judah, - 


to denounce the divine vengeance againſt 


them, and to foretel the captivity in 


Aſſyria. * j 


endowed, or otherwiſe ſupported by cha- 
ritable contributions, for the reception 
and ſupport of the poor, aged, infirm, 
ſick, or helpleſs, i . 
A charitable foundation 1aid thus for the 
ſuſtenance and relief of the poor, is to 
continue for ever. Any perſon {rized of 
an eſtate in fee, may, Ly deed inrolled 
10 B | 
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in chancery, ere& and found an hoſpi- 
tal, and nominate ſuch heads and gover- . 
nors therein as he ſhall think fit; and 
this charitable foundation ſhall be incor- 
porated, and ſubject to the inſpeAton and 
guidance of the heads and vifitors nomi- 
nated by the founder, Likewiſe ſuch 
corporations ſhall have, take, and pur- 
chaſe lands, ſo as not to exceed 2001. a 
year, provided the ſame be not held of 
the king; and to make leaſes, reſerving 
the accultomed yearly rent. 
Beſides a multitude of alms-houſes, or 
ſmall hoſpitals, founded in England, par- 
ticularly in and about London, by private 
men for the relief of the poor, there are 
a great many hoſpitals : the principal 
whereof. are the, 
Royal HOSPITAL for diſabled ſoldiers, com- 
monly called Chelſea-hoſpital. 
This hoſpital was founded by king Charles 
II. carried on by king James II, and 
finiſhed by king William and queen 
Mary. Thebuilding is very ſpacious and 
magnificent; the number of ordinary pen- 
ſioners is about 500, beſides the officers 
and ſervants of the« houſe : the out and 
extraordinary penſioners are very name- 
rous; and theſe upon occaſion do duty 
in the ſeveral garriſons, from whence 
draughts are made for the army, @c. 
The penſioners are all provided with 
cloaths, diet, waſhing, lodging, firing, 
and have one day's pay in every week for 
ſpending-money. The qualifications re- 
quired to be admitted of this body, are, 
tht the candidate bring a certificate from 
his ſuperior officer that he has been 
maimed and diſabled in the ſervice of the 
crown ; or that he has ſerved the crown 
twenty years, which muſt be made ap- 
} pear by the muſter- rolls. To defray the 
charges of this hoſpital, there is a con- 
ſiderable ſum paid yearly out of the 
poundage of the army; beſides one day's 
pay of each officer and common ſoldier 
every year, which in time of war amounts 
to a very conſiderable ſum. For the ad- 
miniſtration of this hoſpital, there is a 
governor, Jieutenant-governcr, major, 
treaſurer, SS. , 
GCreenwich-HOSPITAL, a retreat for ſea- 
men, who, by age, wounds, or other ac- 
cidents, are diſabled from ſervices z and 
for the widows and children of ſuch as 
are ſlain in the ſervice, 
This in point of magnificence and ſpaci- 


ouſneſs, greatly excels even Chelſea-hoſ- 


5 A good part of it was built in 
ing Charles II's time. It was much 


4 


9 


promoted by king William, and finiſhed 


under queen Anne, king George I, and ed wi 
II. The number of penſioners enter. quad! 
' tertained in this hoſpital, are about 1200 phyſi 
_and to each hundred are allowed five rectie 
nurſes, being the widows of ſeamen, The ſorer, 
penſioners are all cloathed in blue, and Betblebs 


hoſpi 
main 
ed ps 
of it 
is no 
alſo | 


St. Tho 


are allowed ſtockings, ſhoes, linen, and 
twelve-pence a week for other neceſſa. 
ries : the victualling is according to the 
allowance of Chelſea-hoſpital, wiz. four 
men to a meſs, each meſs to contain four 
pounds of fleſh, a gallon of beer, Ec. 
There are 100 boys, the ſons of diſabled 


ſeamen, who are maintained with the upon 
money ariſing by ſhewing the hoſpital St, | 
and painting in the hall. five 
This hoſpital is adminiſtered by a gover. be 
nor, lieutenant-governor, &c. Guy's] 
Chris HOSPITAL, by Newgate-fireet, for- four 
merly a convent of prey friars, being boo 
| diſſolved by king Henry VIII. was con- 8 
verted by his ſon Edward VI. into an * 
hoſpital for poor children, called the blue. bles 
coat hoſpital, from the blue cloathing of Sutton 
the children, . whoſe number. amounts Brides 
to about 900; the greateſt part main- At 
tained in the houſe, and the others at fou 
nurſe, at the charge of the foundation. pou 
The boys are yearly put to trades, and 4 
the girls to ſome honeſt ſervice or trade. edu 
Here the boys have a grammar-ſchool, Th 
from which the moſt improved ſcholars by 
are yearly ſent to the univerſity : there W 
is here alſo a ſtately writing ſchool, and IF 
a mathematical ſchool, founded by king In 
Charles II. where forty youths are taught 8 
ſeveral parts of the practical mathema- 1 4 
tics, particularly navigation, to fit them T 
for apprentices to maſters of ſhips, h 
The officers of this hoſpital are a preſi- 1 c 
dent, treaſurers, governors, &c. — 


St. Baribolomexy*'s HOSPITAL, at a (mall 50 
diſtance from Chriſt's hoſpital, did for- | 


merly belong to the ſame grey friars, but 7. 
after the diſſolution of the monaſteries, hi 
king Henry VIII. left 500 marks a yea! b 
to it for the relief of poor people: but it 4 


was much more largely endowed for the f. 
uſe of ſick and lame perſons only, by 


Edward VI. There are two other hol- x 
pitals at the charge of this; one in 7 
Kingſland, and the other, called the yo 
Lock, in Southwark, for the venereal di- 1 
eaſe only. It is computed that thele three Cay 
hoſpitals relieve five: thouſand poor fick 5 
and lame perſons annually, fix or ſeven p 
"hundred of which are in- patients at vt 0 
Bartholomew. This hoſpital is a latge, 9 
ſumptuous, new building of ſtone, ered 1 
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ed with proper offices in the nature of a 
quadrangle, It is provided with able 
phyſicians and ſurgeons, &c. For the di- 
rection of it there is a preſident, trea- 
ſurer, Sc. 8 

Betblebem, or bedlam HOSPITAL, a ſtately 
hoſpital in Moorfields, for the cure and 
maintenance of poor lunatics, or diſtract- 
ed perſons. This hoſpital, for elegance 
of ructure and ſpacious conveniencies, 
is not to be equalled in Europe. It ſtands 
alſo in a good open air. | 

gi. Thomas's HosPITAL, in Southwark, is 
upon the ſame ſcheme and nature with 
St. Bartholomew. It is a noble exten- 
five charity, was founded by king Ed- 
ward VI; and rebuilt in 1701. 

Guy's HOSPITAL, near St. Thomas's, was 
founded at the ſole coſt of Thomas Guy, 
bookſeller of London, in 1722, Who left 


200, 00 l. to build, finiſh, and endow | 


it, It was deſigned chiefly for incura- 
bles. ä 


Sulton's HOSPITAL. See CHARTREUSE, 
Bridewvell HOSPITAL. See BRIDEWELL, * 
At Hoxton there is another hoſpital, 


founded by alderman Aſke, for twenty 


poor old men of the haberdaſher's com- 


pany, and twenty poor boys to be there 
educated, 
There are alſo two very beneficial cha- 
rities or hoſpitals, one at Hydepark- 
corner, and the other in Petty-france, 
Weſtminſter, after 'the manner of thoſe 
in London, and both very well attended, 
In 1739, a long wiſhed-for charity was 
eltabliſhed by charter for, taking in and 
educating poor deſerted young infants, 
The governors and guardians have pur- 
chaſed of the earl of Saliſbury fifty acres 
of land in Lamb's corfduit-fields, on 
which they have erected a large building 
for this charitable purpoſe, called the 
foundling hoſpital. 
About the year 1741, an infirmary or 
hoſpital in Goodman's fields was begun 
by charitable donations, for the relief of 
diſabled poor ſeamen in the merchant 
ſervice ; and now a large ſtately building 
for this charitable undertaking is erected 
near White-chapel-mount. \ 
For ſeveral other charities of a like na- 
ture, tho” leſs conſiderable, in and about 
London, fee the article Vork. Hous E. 
Camp-HosPiTALs, are either general or 
regimental. The general hoſpitals are 
of two kinds, viz. the flying hoſpital, 


attending the camp at ſome convenient 


. Viſtance, and the ſtationary hoſpital, 
hich is fixed at one place. In the choice 
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of both, Dr. Pringle thinks it better o 


have them in towns than villages, as the 
former will afford larger wards, beſides 


more of other conveniencies. Theſe wards 
ſhould: be as airy as poſſible, Regimen= 


tal hoſpitals are of the greateſt impor- 


tance, and therefore ſhould be ſupplicd 
with blankets and medicines from the 
public ſtores, with an allowz1:ce alſo for 
nurſes, and other neceſſaries. Barns, 


| ſtables, granaries, and other out-houſes, 


but above all churches make the beſt 


hoſpitals from the beginning of June to 
Ottober. 


HosePiTAY FEVER, a name given 4o the 


malignant catarrhal fever, as being 


frequent in hoſpitals, See the article 


FEVER. I 

This ſort of fever, according to Dr. 
Pringle, may be owing to a great many 
concurring cauſes, but the principal are 
foul and putrid air, occaſioned by filth 
and impurity of any kind. Hence it is 
no wonder that it prevails in marſhy 
countries, after hot ſeaſons, and in po- 
pulous cities, eſpecially if low and ill 
aired, unprovided with common ſhores 
or where the ſtreets are narrow and foul, 
and the houſes dirty; water ſcarce 3 and 


when jails and hoſpitals are crowded, 


and not ventilated, and kept clean; 
when in ſickly times the burials are 
within the towns, and the bodies not 
laid deep; when flaughter-houſes are 
alſo within - the walls, or when dead 


animals or offals ere left to rot in ken- 
nels, or on dunghils ; when drains are 


not provided to carry off any large quan- 
tity of ſtagnating and corrupted water 
in the neighbourhood z3 when fleſh meat 


make the greateſt part of the diet, with- - 


out a -proper mixture of bread, greens, 
wine,. or other fermented liquors ; from 
the uſe of old mully grain, or what has 
been damaged by a wet ſeaſon; or, 
laftly, when the fibres are relaxed by 
immoderate warm bathing. | 


When the diſeaſe comes on ſlowly, the 


ſymptoms are ſmall interchanges of heats 
and colds, trembling of the hands, in- 
terrupted ſleep, &c, but when it advances 
faſt, the above ſymptoms are in a higher: 
degree ; and belides theſe the patient is 
afflicted, with a great laſſitude, a nauſea, 


| pains in the back, a conſtant L and 


confuſion in the head, a dejection of 
ſpirits, So. The method of cure varies 
according to the ſtate of the diſeaſe, 


which may be diſtinguiſhed, into three 


periods : the firſt continuing as long as 
10 B 2 | the 


* vented by ewollient clyflers, 
are dangerous both in this and the third 
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the perſon is able to go about; the ſecond 
beginning. with his confinement 3 and 
the third, when the pulſe ſinks, and the 
ſtupor comes on. : 

In the firlt as well as the other; period, 
the cure is principally to be aimed at by 
removing the patient out of the foul air, 
When this cannot be done, the ward or 
room ſhould be purified by making a ſuc- 
ceſſion of air by means of fires, or letting 
it in by doors and windows, or diffuſing 
the ſteams of vinegar, The next thing 
to be done is to promote a diaphoreſis, 
which in this period ſhould only be at- 


tempted by mild ſudorifics, as the ſpiri- 


tus mindereri. bt 

When the fever is confirmed, contra- 
yerva powders, with nitre, camphor, the 
common ptiſan acidulated, and ſuch me- 
dicines as are good in inflammatory caſes, 
ought to be given, Coſtiveneſs is pre- 


ſtage, in which the pulſe ſinks, and ſtu- 


por is greater, a delirium impends, and 
the petechiz often appear. When this 
is obſerved to be the caſe, the ni'tre and 
dizphoretic medicines are to make room 
for a decoction of ſnake-root, to which a 
ſmall quantity of ſtrong water may be 
added, It may allo be given in ſub- 


* ſtance from two to four ſcruples a day, 


with ſenſible good effects. Towards the 
decline of the fever, an equal quantity 
of peruvian bark may be joined with the 
root. Wine is ao an excellent cordial 
at this period, and may be given either 
made into whey, or added to the panado z 
Heing the only food proper for the pa- 
tient. It may be taken from half a pint 
to a quait a day, according to the 


ſtrength of the patient. Perhaps their 


3s no rule of more importance than to 
give a ſtrict charge to the attendants of 
the ſick never to let the patient, when 


- Icw, remain above two or three hours 
without taking ſomething cordial. and 


Tovur:ſhing.. If there -be danger of a 
phrenitis coming on, it will be proper 
to call in the aſſiſtance of epiſpaſtics. 
Sinapiſne too may be uſeful when the 
pulſe is very much ſupk. 
comes on in the decline of the fever, it 
is to be moderated by adding a few drops 
of the tinclura thebaica, to the full quan- 


tity of the alexipbarmic decoCtion ; or 


by giving a ſpcohful or two of an aſtrin- 
gent mixture. In proportion, however, 
to the putrid nature of the ſtools, aſtrin- 
gents are to be uſed with the greateſt 


But opiates ' 


If a diarrhoea - 
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caution, When the fever'is over, there 

are few but complain of a vertigo and 

want of reſt; a continuation of the deaf. 
neſs and other nervous ſymptoms, are 

+ frequently the conſequence of great low- 
neſs, in which caſe the pilulæ Maths; 
are to be given at night, with analep. 
tics, and medicines of the ſtrengthenin 
kind. | 4 l 

HOSPITALERS, an order of religicus 
knights, now known by the title of 
knights of Malta, See MaLTa, 

HOSPITIUM, a term uſed in oid writers 
either for an inn or a monaſtery, built 
for the reception of ſtrangers and travel. 

lers. See INN and MoNnasTERy, 

HOSPOD AR, a title berne by the princes 

of Walachia and Moldavia, who re. 
ceive the inveſture of their principalities 
from the grand ſeignior. He gives them 
a veſt and ſtandard : they are under his 
e and obliged to ſerve him, and 

e even ſometimes depoſes them; but in 
other reſpects they are abſolute ſovereigns 
within their own dominions, 

HOST, he/þes, denotes either a perſon who 
entertains another, or the petſon ſo en- 
tertained ; but.it is now generally uſed in 
the firſt of theſe ſenſes. | 

HosT, or HoasT, hofiza, in the church of 

Rome, a name given to the elements 
uſed in the euchariſt, or rather to the con- 
ſecrated waferz which they pretend to 
offer up every day, a new holt or ſacri- 
fice, for the ſins of mankind. 

They pay adoration to the hoſt, upon a 
falſe preſumption, that the elements are 
no Jonger bread and wine, but tranſub- 

ſtantĩated into the reab body and blood of 

Chriſt. See TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 

HOSTAGE, a perſon given up to an ene- 
my as a ſecurity for the performance of 
the articles of a treaty. 

When two enemies enter into a treaty er 
capitulation, it is common for them mu- 
tually to give hoſtages as a ſecurity for 
their reciprocally pertorming the engage- 
ments they have entered into. An boſ- 
tage becomes either an acceſſary or prit- 
cipal, according to the ſtate of things, 
Thus, for example, he is an acceſſary, 

. when a prince promiſes fidelity to another 
prince, and gives either his ſon, or ſome 

reat lord, as a ſecurity for his pertorm- 
ing his promiſe without any farther ſti- 
pulation : for then theſe hoſtages are only 
an additional engagement of the prince; 
and if be violate his word, they are not 
in any manner reſponſible for it. An 


incipal, when iz is 
hoftage becomes a principal, 7 rt 1 
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{ipulated that be ſhall be anſwerable for inches: then wheel the dung into the - 
the event of things. For example, if a opening, obſerving to ſtir every part o 


city promiſes to urrender within a cer- it with a fork, and to lay it exactly even 


tain time, in caſe it is not ſuccoured, and and ſmooth on eyery part of the bed, 
for the ſecurity of this article gives hoſ- laying the bottom Þart of the heap, which 
tages, theſe hoſtages are of the ſame na- is commonly free from litter, upon the 


a debt; ſo that if the ſuccour Arrives for a bed to plant out cucumbers to re- 
within the time, the promiſe becoming main for good, you muſt make a hole in 
void, the hoſtages are diſcharged, and the middle of the place deſigned for each 
cannot be detained, juſt as the bail is diſ- light about ten inches over, and ſix deep, 


charged, if the original debtor pays the which ſhould be filled with good freſn 


creditor z but if the ſuccours do not ar- earth, thruſting in a ſtick to ſhew the 
rive, and the city is guilty of a breach of places where the holes are; then cover 
faith, by refuſing to ſurrender, then the the bed all over with the earth that was 
hoſtages become. principal, and may be taken out of the trench, about four inches 
puniſhed for the breach of faith; juſt as thick, and put on the frame, letting it 
2 bail becomes the principal debtor, on remain till the earth be warm, whieh 
the other debtor's becoming inſolvent, commonly happens in three or four days 
An hoſtage given for another perſon is after the bed is made, and then the plants 
free in caſe that other perſon dies. Ac- may be placed in it. But if your hot- 
cording to the law of nations, hoſtages bed be deſigned for other plants, there 
ought not to be put to death, unleſs they need be no holes made in the dung; but 
themſelyes haye been guilty of ſome par- after having ſmoothed the ſurface with a 
ticular crime. 5 ſpade, you ſhould cover the dung about 


. 


ture as bail given to a credit to ſecure furface of the bed: and if it be deſigned $ 


HOSTILITY denotes a ſtate of war or three or four inches thick with good 


enmity between two nations, 
During a truce all agts of hoſtility are to as before. In making theſe beds, care 


ceaſe on both ſides. muſt be taken to ſettle the dung ' cloſe 
HOT, a relative term; importing the con- with a fork ; and if it be pretty full of 
trary of cold, See HEAT and CoLD. long litter, it ſhould be trod down equally 
HoT-BATH, + See the article BATH, on every part, During the firſt week or 


Hor. BxDs, in gardening, beds made with ten days after the bed is made, you ſhould 
freſh horſe-dung, or tanner's bark, and cover the glaſſes but ſlightly in the night, 
covered with glaſſes to defend them from and in the day time carefully raiſe them, 
cold winde. | to let out the fteam ; but as the heat 
By the ſkilful management of hot-beds, abates, the covering ſhould be increaſed, 
we may imitate the temperature of warmer and as the bed grows cold, new hot dung 
climates ; by which means, the ſeeds of ſhould be added round the ſides of it. 
plants brought from any of the countries The hot-bed made with tanner's bark, 


within the torrid zone, may be made to is, however, much preferable to that 
flouriſh even under the poles. . x 
The hot-heds commonly uſed in kitchen- exotic plants and fruits, which require 


deſcribed above, eſpecially for all tender 


gardens, are made with new horſe-dung an even degree of warmth to be con- 
mixed with the litter of a ſtable, anda tinued for ſeveral months, which cannot 
few ſea-coal-aſhes, which laſt are of ſer- be effected with horſe dung. The man- 
yice in continuing the heat of the dung. ner of making them is as follows: dig a 
This ſhould remain fix or ſeven days in trench about three feet deep, ifthe ground 
a heap, and being then turned over, and be dry ; but if wet, it muſt not be above 
the parts mixed well together, it ſhould a foot deep at moſt, and muſt be raiſed 

again caſt into a heap, where it may two feet above the ground. The length 
continue ſive or ſix days longer, by which muſt be proportioned to the frames in- 
time it will have acquired a due heat, . tended to cover it, but it ſhould never be 
Theſe hot- beds ars made in the follow- leſs than ten or twelve feet, and the width 


mg manner: in ſome ſheltered part of not lefs than ſix. The trench ſhould be 


the garden, dig out a trench of a lengh bricked up round the ſides to the above- 
and width proportionable to the frames mentioned height of three feet, and filled 
you intend it for; and if the ground be in the ſpring with freſn tanner's bark 


dry, about a foot or a foot and a half that has been lately drawn out of their 
derp; but if it be wet, not above fx vats, and has lain in a round heap, for 
. * n F ' x z the 
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earth, putting on the frames and glaſſes, 
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HOT 


of four days: as it is put in, gently beat 


* 


it down equally with a dung - fork; but 
it muſt not be trodden, which would pre- 


vent its heating, by ſettling it too cloſe : 


then put on the frame, covering it with 
glaſſes ; and in about ten days or a fort- 
night, it will begin to heat; at which 
time plunge your pot of plants or ſeeds 
into it, obſerving not to tread down the 
bark in doing it. Theſe beds will con- 
tinue three or four months in a good 
temper of heat; and if you ftir up the 
bark pretty deep, and mix a load or two 
.of freſh bark with the old when you find 
the warmth decline, you will preſerve 
its heat two or three months longer. 
Many lay ſome hot horſe-dung in the 


bottom of the trench under the bark 


but this ought never to be practiſed un- 
Jeſs the bed is wanted ſooner than the 
bark would heat of itſelf, and even then 
there ought only to be a {mall quantity of 
dung at the bottom. 

The frames which cover theſe beds, 
mould be proportioned to the ſeveral 
plants they are deſigned to contain; if 
they are to cover the ananas or pine- 
apple, the back part ſhould be three feet 
high, and the lower part fifteen inches: 
if the bed be intended for taller plants, 
the frame mult be made of a depth pro- 
portionable to them; but if it be for ſow- 
ing of ſeeds, the frame need not be above 
fourteen inches high at the back, and 
ſeven in the front ; by which means, the 
heat will be much greater, 


HoT-HOVUSE, in falt-making, the place 


where they dry the ſalt, when taken out 
of the boiling-pan : it is fituated near 
the furnace, which, by means of funnels 
or tubes, conveys the heat into it, 


HOTCH-POT, in law, is uſed for mix- 


ing of lands given in marriage with other 
lands in fee which fall by deſcent ; as 
where a man poſſeſſed of thirty acres of 
Jand has iſſue only two daughters, and 


after his having given with one of them 


ten acres in marriage, he dies poſſeſſed 
of the other twenty : here ſhe that is 
thus married, in order to gain her ſhare 
of the reſt of the land, mutt put her part 
given in marriage in hotch-pot; that is, 
ſhe muſt refuſe to take the ſole profits of 
her lands, and cauſe it to be mingled 
with the other, ſo that an equal diviſion 
may be made of the whole between her 
and her ſiſter ; by which means, inſtead 
of only her ten acres, ſhe has fifteen, 
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ue moiſture to drain out of it, only three HOTTENTOT-counTzy, the moſt fou. 
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Hou 


thern promontory of Africa, compre. 
hending the cape of Good Hope, 28 
reſt of the dutch ſettlements, ſituated be. 
tween 15 and 359 of eaſt long. and he. 
tween 23 and 35” of ſouth lat. Though 
mountainous, it is a moſtfruitful country 
The hottentot- nations who inhabit the 
ſouthern 1 are ſixteen in num. 
ber; and as the natives are extremely 
uſeful to the Dutch, they ſuffer them to 
be governed by their own laws end cur. 
toms, ey are black, and in their flat 
noſes, thick lips, and hair, reſemble the 
negroes. It is remarkable, that all the 
women have a callous flap or ſkin which 
hangs over the pudenda. 8 
HOT TONIA, WATER-VIOLET, in bo- 
tany, a genus of the pentandria- mono- 
gynia claſs of plants, the flower of which 
conſiſts of a ſingle petal, the tube where- 
of is equal in length to the cup, and its 
limb plain, and divided into five ovato- 
oblong, emarginated ſegments : the fruit 
is a globoſe acuminated capſule, placed 
on the cup, and having only one cell, in 
which are contained a great number of 
round ſeeds, © F 98 
HOT TS, or HuTrTs, are the. pounces and 
round balls of leather, ſtuffed, and tied to 
the ſpurs of fighting cocks, to keep them 
from hurting one another in ſparing. 
HOUDEN, a market · town of the eaſt riding 
of Yorkſhire, fourteen miles ſouth-eaſt of 
York. . 
HOUGH and HovcniNG, in agriculture, 
See Hot and HoeiNG, | 
HovGcn, in the manege, is that joint of 
the hinder quarter which joins the thigh 
to the leg. N | 
HOVINGHAM, a market-town of tle 
eaſt riding of Yorkſhire; ſeventeen miles 
north-eaſt of York, 
HOULSWORTHY, a market-town ef 
Devonſhire, thirty-eight miles north - we 
ef Rae. | 
HOUND, a hunting dog, of which there 
are ſeveral ſorts, as the grey-hound, 
gaze-hound, &c. 
The grey-hound is valued for his ſuift- 
neſs, ſtrength, and ſagacity in purſuing 
the game. Thoſe of the beſt fort have 
a long body, a' ſharp head, ſparkling 


eyes, a long mouth, and ſharp teeth; 


little ears with thin griſtles; a ſtraight, 
broad, and ftrong breaſt ; his legs long, 
and his belly ſmall ; with broad fhov 

ders, round ribs, fleſhy buttocks, but 
not fat, and à long tail, The 
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The beft time to try and train grey - 


9 


bovunds to the game, is at twelve months 


old; they ſnould be kept in a ſlip while 
abroad, till they can ſee their courſe, and 
a young dog ſhould not be run till the 

me has been a conſiderable time on 
foot, leſt being over greedy of the prey, 
he train his limbs. The huntſman is 
to lead them on his left hand, if he be on 


foot, and on the right if on horſeback. 


For the method of entering greyhounds, 
ſee the article ENTRANCE of hounds. 

The greyhound ought to be courted three 
times a week, and rewarded with blood, 
which will encourage him to proſecute his 
game; but forget not to give the hare all 
the juſt advantage, that the grey-hound 
may ſhew His utmoſt ſtrength and {kill 
before he reap the benefit of his labour. 
If he kill, take the hare from him, and 
cleaning his chops from the hare's wool, 
give him the liver and lights: then taking 
him up in your leaſh, lead him home, 
waſh his feet with butter and. beer, put 


him into his kennel, and balf an hour 


after, feed him. Upon the courſing days 


give him a toaſt and butter, or oil, in the 


morning, and nothing elſe,. and then 
kennel him till he go to the courſe, 

In the breeding of grey-hounds it ſhould 
be obſerved, that the beſt dog upon an 
indifferent bitch will not get ſo good a 
whelp as an indifferent dog upon the beſt 
bitch; that the dogs and bitches ought as 
near as poſſible to be of an equal age, 
and not to exceed four years old; how- 
ever, excellent whelps are frequently prp- 


duced by breeding with a young dog and 


an old bitch, 

Tue general food of a grey-hound ought 
to be chippings, ah of bread, . ſoft 
bones and griftles ; the chippings ſhould 
be ſcalded in beef, mutton, veal, or ve- 
niſon broth, and when it is pretty cool, 
made to float in good milk, and if this 
be given him morning and evening, it 
will keep him in a. good ſtate of body. 
But if he be poor, fickly and weak, take 
a ſheep's head with the wool, break it 
to pieces, and boil it till it is very tender, 


, and thickening the broth with oatmeal, 
feed your dog with the meat and broth. 


morning and evening. If you deſign 
your grey- hound ge . By give him 
the following diet · bread. Take half a 
peck of wheat flour, and the ſame quan- 


ity of oatmeal, and having ſcattered in .' 


it an indifferent quantity of liquorice and 
oonileeds, knead it up with the whites 
eggs, and bake it in ſmall loaves, 
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then ſoak it in beef or other broths, and 


having walked and aired him, half an 
hour after ſun- riſe, and half an hour af - 
ter ſun-ſet, give him ſome of it ta eat. 
Blood-HouNnD, is a dog remarkable for the 
keenneſs of his ſcent; he differs from the 
ſcotch ſluck-hound, only in the large- 
neſs of his ſize, and in his not being 
always of the ſame colour; for theſe 
hounds are ſometimes red, ſanded, black, 


white, ſpotted, and of. all the colours of 


the other hounds. Thoſe who have a 
ſquare and flat noſe always pointed to the 


earth, are generally thought to have the 


"beſt ſcent; they ſhould likewiſe have a 

| ſmall head, briſk eyes, long ears hang- 
ing down, his legs of an equal! 
his breaſt not deeper than his belly, and 

his tail nimble, | px. 
The blood-hound ſeldom barks, except 
in the chace; and on being ſet on by the 
voice of the huntſman, ſeeks about forthe 
game, and not only keeps to it white 


killed or wounded, will find it out 
the ſcent of the blood ſprinkled on the 
ground, x 
Gaze-HOunD. See GAzE- Hound. 
HouND-FisH, the engliſh name of two 


different ſpecies of the ſqualus, See the 


article SQUALUS, | | 

T. The ſmooth hound-fiſh is the ſmooth 

{ſkinned ſqualus, with obtuſe teeth: this 

is a large fiſh; the head is of a depre ſſed 

form; the roſtrum is obtuſe 3 the mouth 

large; and che teeth are numerous, 
ſhort, thick, obtuſe, and granulous; the 
noſtrils have each two apertures; the 
eyes are large, and ſtand pretty high on 
the head; the body is oblong, and of a 


N a. 


rounded form.; toward the head there are 


five apertures to the gills on each ſide, 
they ſtand in a line, running from the 


head to the pectoral fins; there are tro 


back fins 3 the pinna ani is but one; the 
tail is forked or divided into two parts, 
and the upper portion is much longer 
than the other. | 

2. The ſqualus, with a rounded body, 
and with no pinna ani, is alſo called the 


hound-fiſh ; the head is large, of a de- 58 


preſſed figure, and ſubacute; the roſtrum, 
toward the extremity, is pellucid: this 
fiſh grows to about two yards is length. 
HOUR, bora, in chronoldgy, an aliquot 
part of a natural, day, uſually a 2qah, 
ſametimes a 12th, ST | 
But the word hour bas not always hean 
of the ſame ſignification z for in antient 
times an hour did indefinitely rue A 
"$101k 


It is living, but if it be by. any accident 
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that antiently the four ſeaſons of the year, 
wherein the ſun finiſheth its annual 
courſe, had the name of hours, becaule 
Horus inſtituted a certain year, conſiſting 


HOU . = F 1660 


* * +, Hort ſpace of time. It is thought too 


o 


of three months, and for this reaſon the 


antients called ſpring, ſummer, autumn, 
and winter, hours, and the, year itſelf 


horus : 


mr ap However it be, the -diviſion 
of the day into hours is very antient, 
tho* the moſt antient hour is that of the 
twelfth part of the day. 


An hour, with us, is a meaſure or quan- 


- tity of time, equal to a 24th part of the 


natural day, or nychthemeron; or it is 


the duration of the 24th part of the 
- earth's diurnal rotation. Fifteen degrees 
of the equator anſwer to an hour; tho 
not preciſely, yet nean enough for com- 
mon uſe, En 
The hour is divided into ſixty minutes ; 
the minute into ſixty ſeconds ; the ſecond 
into ſixty thirds, &c. - 
To find the hour of the day, the latitude 
of the place, the ſun's declipation, and 
- his altitude muſt be given. Thus, Sup- 
poſe the latitude is 31 32/, the ſun's de- 
clination 18 north, and his altitude 
40, to find the hour of the day. 
The geometrical ſolution of this problem 
is performed by projecting ſtereographi- 
cally on the plane of the meridian the 
oblique angled ſpherical triangle which is 
made by the complement of the Jatitude 
the complement of the ſun's altitude, and 
the ſun's diſtance from the elevated pole. 
Thus, with the chord of 60 (plate 
CXXXIV. fig 1.) draw the primitive 
circle Z ON H; quarter it; alſo draw the 
axis PCP thro? the poles, and the equi- 
nattial ZE CO likewiſe the parallel of 


| 7 2 P Co. lat. 
8 
Z O Co. alt. 50 oo 


7 Sum is, x60® 287 
ods Half is, 8a? 14 


Co, alt. 50 oof 


Remainder 30% 14 


— 


This ſubtracted from 18000“ leaves 
4% 200 equal to 3 hows gf nearly, the 
ſame as before. 

By the ſams operation you may find the 


" 4 


: of which ſome footſteps appear 
in this, that the Greeks called their an- 
nals Hori; and the writers of them 50- 
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declination © 4equal 183 then dra 
parallel to the Horizon HO, the almacan 


ter or parallel of the ſun's altitude A , 


= 40? to cut the parallel of the ſun's 
declination in O the place of the ſun as 
that time. Then through O draw two 


great circles, one through Z and N the 


poles of the horizon, and the other thro? 


P and P the poles of the equinoctial, ag 


2 © N, and POP; which form the 
oblique angled ſpherical triangle PZ © 
and the angle Z P © meaſured: on the 


line of half tangents gives the hour of 
the day from twelve, wiz. 470 20 equal 


to 3 hours 9 minutes nearly, or to zt 


minutes after eight in the morning, ot 


t minutes before four in the afternoon, 
ut by ſpherical trigovometry, having 
three ſides given; that is Z P 380 2% the 
complement of the latitude, Z O 509 od 


the complement of the ſun's altitude, and 


P © 72? oo! the ſun's diſtance from the 
elevated pole (which is the declination 


added to 90, when the latitude and de- 


clination are of a contrary name; but 


if of one name, it is the complement 


of the declination:) and the angle 


ZP © the hour of the day is found by 
caſe 11. of ſpherical trigonometry, 2 
follows. ; 


- Firſt add the complement of the latitude, 


complement of the ſun's altitude, and the 


- ſun's diſtance from the elevated pole, into 


titude, notin 


one ſum, Secondly, From half that ſum 
ſubſtra& the complement of the ſun's al- 
| the half ſum, and there- 
mainder. hen the complement arith- 
metical of the fines of the complement of 
the latitude, and the ſun's diſtance from 
the pole, and the fines of the (aid half 


ſum and remainder, added together; the 


89 287% 2 | 
© P Co, decl. l 0 A. containing ſides 3 


ſine of half this ſum, doubled, and ſub- 
ſtracted from 180 degrees, gives the hour 
from noon. 3 a 


8. eo. ar.—0. 206168 
8. co. ar.—0. 021794 
half ſum ſides, 800 14 S.—9.993660 
remainder 309 14! 8.— 9.702019 

| ſum of the 4,—19.923641 
ſine half —_ 9.961820 

. 

66? 207 


Which doubled gives 1329 40 


| ſun's azimuth P Z O, if inſtead of the 


complement of the ſun's altitude you ſub- 
ſtract the ſun's diftance from the pole, 


0 | inder 4s 
noting the half ſum and rem form 
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To the complement arithmetical of the 
lines of the complement of the latitude, 
and complement of the ſun's altitude, 
add the fires of the aforeſaid half ſum 
and remainder : then the fine of half the 
total of theſe four, doubled, and taken 
from 180 degrees; gives the ſun's azimuth 
om the north, in north latitude; and 
Fon the ſouth, in ſouth latitude, i 
If the hour of the night is required, the 


height of ſome ſtar muſt be taken, And 


it is found by adding to, or ſubſtrafling 
the right aſcenſlon of that ftar from that 
of the ſun, | 


There are divers kinds of hojirs, uſed by 


chronologers, aſtronomers, dialiſts, & r. 


metimes hours are divided into equal 
and unequal, Equal hours are the 
24th part of a day and night preciſely, 
that is, the time wherein fifteen degrees 
of the equator mount above the horizon. 
Theſe are alla called equinoQtial hours, 


becauſe they are meaſured on the equi- _ 


hoQtial ; and aſtronomical, becauſe uſed 
by aſtronomers. They are alſo different · 
y denominated; according to the manner 
of accounting them in different countries, 
Aſtronomical hours are equal hours, 
reckoned from noon, or mid-day, in a 
continued ſeries of twenty-four. 


Italian hours, axe alſo 


tin 

— from midnight twelve from 

thence to noon; and twelve more from 
| hoon to midnight. Jewiſh, or planetary: 

or antient hours, are the tweltth part, of 

the artificial day and night, each being 

divided into twelve equal parts. Hence, 


that the artificial day is equal to the 


— other times my 


deresſing or deere 

be the more or Jeſs 

9 the obliquity of tho ſphere. 
OUSE, domus, 3 habitatſon, or 
built with conyehiencies fot d 

thtis, we ſay @ town- 

ouſe, &c, ; 


«: And they will 


tient Romans, he duitia 
mards and Port 


— ugueſe, 0s Pe 1 
Anne © it French F ö Ww1 " 
the Italians, _ oY 1 ace 


You, II. 
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Fefore, "And the rule will tand thus: 


Baby- 
loniſh hours are equal hburs reckoned in 
the lame manner from ſun-riſe. The 
equal hours reckon. 


ed in the ſame manner too, from ſun-ſet- - 
European hours are alſo tqual hours; 


as it is only in the time of the equinoxes 
night,” it is then only that the hours of Work Hovuss, a 
the day are equal to thoſe. of the night 2: 

11-be always either 
unequa]- according - 
or place woll { 
oe dwelliogin 4. ric of St. Margaret, Weſtminſter. 
h | „ country=. -- 


A country-houſe is the villa bf the an" 


„ 
It ought always to have wood and water 
near it; theſe being the principal beau- 
ties of a ruraf ſeat. . The trees make 4 
far better defence than hills, as they 
yield a cooling, and healthy air, ſhade 
during the heat of ſummer, and very 
much break the ſeverities of the winter · 
ſeaſon. „„ . 
© It ſhould not be ſituated too low, on ac- 
count of the moiſture of the air; and, 
on the other hand, thoſe built on places 
expoſed. to the winds are expenſive to keep 
in repair. In houſes not above two 
ſtories high, and upon a good foundation, 
the length of two bricks, or eighteen - 
inches, for the heading courſe will be 
ſufficient: for the ground-work of any 
common ſtructure ; and fix or ſever 
TCourſes above the earth; to a water-table, 
- where the thickneſs of the walls are 
- abated, or taken in, en either ſide the 
thickneſs of a brick; wiz. two inches 
and a quarter. But for large and high 
ha, ſes of three, four, or five ſtories; 
with garrets, their walls oüght to be 
three heading courſes of bricks, ortwenty- 
eight inches at leaſt, from the foundation 
to the firſt water-table; and at every 
ſtory a water-table, or taking in, bn the 
inſide, for the ſummers, .girders;. and 
joiſts to reſt upon, laid into the middle, 
or one quarter of the wall at leaſt, for 
the better bond, But as for the par- 
tition wall, a brick and half will be ſuffi- 
ciently thick z and for the upper ſtories, 
aà brick length, or nine inch brick wall 
h TO 
As to the regulations concerning the 
houſes in London, we have taken notice 
of them under the article BUILDING... 
Foabn Hovsz, a public hall, Where tbe 
magiſtrates of a town, or borough, hold 
their meeting for the due adminiſtration 


plate built at the charge 
of a county, town, or . eee 
digent, vagrant, and idle people;*as alſo 
ſtrumpets, gameſters, and other rogues, 
are {et to work, and furniſhed with cloth 
ing, diet, Se. Such are the London 
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» 
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* of their polity. 
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, war 
he juſtices, at their ſeſſions, ars required 
to appoint gobexnors, or maſters. of ſuch 

houſes, -whoſe effice4s to ſet the perſons 
_ committed to their charge to\wark, and 
to give, them moderate correction by 

455 if reſractory; and to 

render à ue Account: every. gn 
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ſeſſions, of perſons committed into their HovusE of Lords. _ 7 
cuſtodies. Fl | | | Hovst of Commons, { See PARLIAMENT, 
HovSE-BOTE, in law, an allowance of Green-HousE, See the article Green, tic 
timber out of the lord's woods, for the Hot-HovsE. See the article Hor. the 
repairs of an houſe: this is otherwiſe HousSE-LEEK, ſedum, in botany, See the Th 
called eſtovers. | article SEDUM, | * con 
HovsE is. alſo uſed for a noble family, or HOUSHOLD, the whole of a family con. * 
race of illuſtrious perſons, deſcended trom ſidered collectively, including the miſtreſs all 
the ſame ſtock. children, and ſervants. But the houſe. plo! 
Hos, in aftrology, denotes the twelfth hold of a ſovereign prince includes only Ne» 
port of the heavens. the officers and domeſtics belonging to is t] 
The diviſion of the heavens into houſes, his palace. gen 
is founded upon the pretended influence The principal officers of his majeſty's gua 
of the ſtars, when meeting in them, on houſhold are, the lord ſteward, lord of \ 


all ſublunary bodies. Theſe influences chamberlain of the houſhold, the groom abo 
are ſuppoſed to be good or bad, and to of the ftole, the maſter of the great Wt 


esch of theſe houſes particular virtues are wardrobe, and the maſter of the horſe, wai 
- aſſigned, on which alirologers prepare The civil government of the king's houſe bea 
and form a judgment of their horoſcopes, 18 under the care of the lord ſteward of the 
'The horizon and meridian are two the king's houſhold, who, as he is tle din! 
© Circles of the celeſtial houſes, which chief officer, all his commands are ob. the 
divide the heavens into four equal parts, ſerved and obeyed, His authority ex. the 
each containing three houſes ; fix cf tends over all the other officers and ſer. the 
which are above the horizon, and fix vants, except thoſe of his majeſy' the 


| below it: and fix of theſe are called chapel, chamber, and ſtable, and heis afte 
| eaſtern, and ſix weſtern houſes. the judge of all crimes committed either 
A ſcheme or figure of the heavens is within the court or the verge. See the 

' compoſed of twelve triangles, alſo called articles STEWARD and VERGE, 
houſes, in which is marked the ſtars, Under him are the treaſurer of the 
figns and planets ſo included in each of 6 houſhold, the comptroller, cofferer, the 
theſe cir:les. Every planet has likewiſe - maſter of the houſhold, the clerks of the 
- two particular houſes, in which it is green-cloth, and the officers and ſervants 
' pretended, that they exert their influence belonging to the accounting-houſe, the 
in the ſtrongeſt manner; but the ſun and marſhalſea, the verge, the king's kitchen, 
© moon have each of them only one, the the houſhold kitchen, the acatery, bake- 
+ Houſe of the former being Leo, and that houſe, pantry, buttery, cellar, paſtry, &c, 
- of the later Cancer, | Next to the lord ſteward is the lord chan- 
The houſes in aſtrology have alſo names berlain of the houſhold, who has under 
given them according to their qualities; him the vice-chamberlain, the treaſurer, 
the firſt is the houſe of life; this is the and comptroller of the chamber; forty- 
aſcendant, which extends five degrees eight gentlemen of the privy-chamber, 
above the horizon, and the reſt below itz twelve of whom wait quarterly, and two 
the ſecond is the houſe of riches: the of them lie every night in the privy- 
third the houſe of brothers: the fourth, chamber; the gentleman uſher, the 
in the loweſt part of the heavens, is the © grooms of the great chamber, the pages of 
© houſe of relations, and the angle of the the preſence-chamber ; the mace-bearery 
| | "earth ; the fifth, the houſe of children; + cup-bearers, carvers, muſicians, &c. Set 
| - the ſixth, the houſe of health: the ſe= Lord CHAMBERLAIN of the Houſbold. 


venth, the houſe of marriage, and the The groom of the ſtole has under hin 

angle of the weſt: the eighth, the honſe the eleven other lords cf the bed-cham- 

of death : the ninth, the bouſe of piety : ber, Who wait weekly in the bed- cham. 

| ” the tenth the houſe of offices: theeleventh, ber, and by turns lie there a nights on 4 

1 the houſe of friends: and the twelfth, allat- bed; and alſo the grooms of the 

the houſe of enemies. bed - chamber, the pages of the bed · cham· 

IF HoUsE-BREAKING, or ROBBING, is the ber and back ſtairs, &c. See Groom f 
» breaking into and robbing a houſe in the STOLE, Ros 

| the day-time, the ſame crime being The 'mafter or keeper of the great 

termed burglary,” when done by night; wardrobe has under him, a Ceputy, 

'both are felony, without benefit of clergy. comptroller, clerk of the tobes, bruſke!, 

Des the article BURGLARY, | Soc. anda number of tradeſwen _—_— 
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* 


— 


HOY. l 1663] Bo 
tifcers, who are all ſworn ſervants to HOYE, a town of Weſtphalia, capital | 
the king. | 1 of a county of the ſame name, and ſub- 
e the The maſter of the horſe has under his ject to the elector of Hanover: eaſt long. 


command the equeries, pages, footmen, 9, north lat. 530 "hes | Rei 
rooms, coachmen, farriers, ſadlers, and HUBERT, or St. HUBERT, a town of 


3-0 


treſs all the other officers and tradeſmen em- the dutchy of Luxemburg, thirty miles 
Ws ployed in his majeſty's ſtables. | ſouth-eaſt of Namur, e 5 
only Next to the civil liſt of the king's court, HUCKS TER, a perſon who ſells pro- 
g to is the military, conſiſting of the band of viſions, or ſmall wares, by retail. 5 
gentlemen penſioners, the yeomen of the HUDSON's Bar, a large mediterranean” 
eſty's guard, and the troops of the houfhold : ſea of north America, ſituated between 
lord of which, the two firſt guard the king 317 and 639 of north lat. and of un- 
room above ſtairs. | ' equal breadth from 130 to 35 leagues. 


oreat When the king dines in public, he is Hubsox's STREIGHTS, giving entrance 
waited upon at table by his majeſty's cup-'— into Hudſon's Bay, | lie between 6 5 and 


1rle, 

pe bearers, carvers, and gentlemen ſewers ; 75? of weſt long. $ + 
rd of the muſicians playing all the time. The HuDsoN's RIVER, riſes near the lake 

s the dinner is brought up by the yeomen of Champlain, in Canada, and falls into 


the guard, and the gentlemen ſewers ſet the Atlantic, a little below the city of 
ex- the diſnes in order. The carvers cut for New- Vork. | 1 

1 ſer. the king, and the cup-bearers ſerve him HuDsoN's Bay Company, See the article 
the drink with one knee on the ground, CoMPANY. ' ke any 
after he has firſt taſted it in the cover. HUE Aup cax, in law, the purſuit of a 


he is | | 
ither HOUSING, among bricklayers, a term prin who has committed felony on the 
e the uſed for a tile or brick that is warped, or ighway. | ; . 
caſt crooked or hollow in burning. I the party robbed, or any in the com- 
Tiles are apt. to be houſing or hollow. on pany of a perſon either robbed or mur- F 
the ſtruck ſide, or that which was upper- - dered, go to the conſtable of the next _ 
moſt in the mould, and bricks. on the town, and require him to raiſe hue and _ : 
contrary ſide, cry, and to purſue the offender, deſcrib-, . _ on 


Hovs1nG, or "HouzinG, in the manege, ing him, and giving an account as near 
is either boot or ſhoe-houſing: the former as he can, of the courſe he ſteered ; the | 
is a piece of ſtuff made faſt to the hinder conſtable is immediately to call upon the | | 
part of the ſaddle, and covers the croupe pariſh for aid in ſeeking after the felon, ml 
of the horſe, either for ornament, or to and if he cannot be found within the | 
cover the horſe's leanneſs, or to preſerve bounds of that pariſh, then he is to | 
the ridet's-cloaths from being daubed give the next conſtable warning, and the = 
with the ſweat c. of the horſe. the next, till the offender be apprehended, Oo. = 
The houſing, for ſuch as ride with ſhoes, or at leaſt purſued to the ſea- ſide. If - 
1s commonly a piece of ſcarlet cloth em- perſons are not ready at the ſummons of __ » 
broidered with gold fringe, and put the ſheriff, and cry of the county to en- == 
round the ſaddle ſo as to cover the croupe, gage in the purſuit,” they may be fined: = 
and deſcend to the lower part of the belly, 951 in caſe the inhabitants of any hun- | 
to ſave the gentleman's filk- ſtockings dred, after hue and cry is made, negle& 

Ce when he mounts in his ſhoes. , to purſue the ſame, they ſhall be liable 

. HOUSTONIA, in botany, a genus of the to pay one half of the damages recover- 

tetrandria-monogynia claſs of plants, the able againſt the hundred. in which the 

corolla of which conſiſts of a fingle petal robbery was committed, | 

of a funnel-ſhape, with a patent limb In making the hue and ery, diligent 

divided into four roundiſh ſegments; the ſearch is to be made in all ſuſpected 

fruit is a roundiſh, didymous, bivalbe places, and not only pariſh officers, but 

capſule, with two cells, each containing all private perſons ' that purſue the hue - 

a ingle.lead;e n nn Br ave and cry may -ajreſt the bodies of ſuch 

OW, or HoE. See the article. Hoe, : * per ſons, as in their purſuit they ſhall 5 
WLE, among ſhip-carpenters, is ſaid find any ways ſuſpicious, and carry 

of a ſhip whoſe futtocks are ſcarfed and them before a juſtice of the peace of ibbe 
lied into the graund timbers, and the county where taken, and in that caſe, © 

plank laid on them to the orlop - -- the arreſting a perſon, though ba ſf ones 
Y, in naval architectute, a mall veſſel not be guilty, is awful. 13 Edw L. If the 
ited only with one maſt, See SHIP, offender is not taken within forty N 4 a 

| | 10 C2 Nee 
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E his action a 
after the robbery, 


HUEGLY, alar 


Hu . 
af the robbery is committed, the party 


- robbed may make oath before a jultice © 
of the. peace of the county where the 
was committed, of the time und 


place of the robbery, and of what. t 

e us robbed, and that he did ndt know 
Dl So the robbers 3 and 8 
within twent ays ſuc rion ma 
ge inft * hundred, 

out within a year 
27 Enz. By a late 
atute, notice of the rob 
inſerted in the Gazette, deſcribing* the 
robber and robbery, &c. and proceſs 


which muſt be foe 


againſt the hundred, is not to be ſerved 


on any inhabſtant, except the high con · 
ſtable, who is to a 
defend the action, 

town in the Eaſt Indies, 
ſituated on an iſland in the moſt weſterly 


branch of the river Ganges, in the pro- 
vince of Bengal: eaſt long: 8y* north 


lat. 230. 


| HUEN, or Wz8X.. See the article Wren: 
 HUERS, or ConDtzs, in the herring- 


- 


fiſhery. See Cox DER S and | FISHER 
ü Tg, city .of Spain, in the 22 


nüscig, is botany, a 


2 12 7 IC 


vince of New Caſtile, fixty-leyet 


_ of Madrid ; weſt wha, WF S's north 
at. 40% 


decandria-peofs 52 of pl 
corolla oÞ hi 5 


72 and. patent petals 4 the fruit is 


ba Kae e La * 


Te hugonia, à ſhrub of ei 
t bigiz Na native of the Tis N 
Gebr NN A name by ons 

.*-conternpt; . Ike Calvigitt Ayr 

The nam had Its riſe in the eat * 3 

Av s are not agreed u to its origin. 

oft plavſible 2 however, is 

ther &@, aſc quer, who * obſerves, that at 

Tours, I fab? where" they* were firlt 

thus Soon 8d. the people had a no- 


plants, the 


on, chat an apparition or hobgoblin, - 
b Hugon, ſtrolled about the : 


called kin 
Areets in the night time; from whence, 
$ 3 of the reformed * met 

iefly in the ni t to 7 
called them bead, akt is, he ail, 
ciptes of king Hugon. 


BVISSIER, a ſerjeanit, uſher, or beadle, _ 


ULKS, large veſſels uſed in ſetting ih 


e, is the main 
lip, Without either maſts, 


WITT Thus to ſtrike 
e 


142664 . 


is to be 


ar thereto, and to 
c. 8 Geo. II. c. 16. 


HL JMAN, in — i 


$ of he | 
conſiſts of \five large, 


Ce 


ic SHIP, . 2 a 


HUM. 
aud to laſh the helm on the lee. fl 
the ſhip $ "and to hull, or lie a hull, is — 


* — helm laſhedsn-tee; 

ULL, in phy, a 3 1 

town in the " eaft riding of Yorklhine 

- 22 the river Hull, near the mouth 
of the Humber, thirty-two miles ſouth. 
It is a place of 1900 trade, -and has a 
yard for building men 05 war and othe 
veſſels, - 

HULLOCK of a Jail, is a Goal part of 

a fail, let looſe in a great ſtorm ; it is 

chiefly uſed. in the mizen to keep the 
ip's head to the ſes, when all the reſt 

of the ſail is made up, Except a little at 

the mizen- yard arm. 


HULPEN, a town of the. Auſtrian Ne. 


therlands, in the 2 of Brabant, 
ſituated vine miles outh-eaſt of Bruſſelsg 
ealt long. 4 427, north lat. 500 42, 
HLS T, {he 7 of the county ef 
Woes, in Flanders, ſituated fifteen 
miles no t of * : eaſt long, 30 
of , nofth tar.” 319 20 4 


I an appellation 
to whatever relates to mankind; 
thus we ſay, the human foul, human 
laws, Se Lee the articles 

out, Body, Ge. ä 
In order 2 5 a juſt Wen of the bi- 
— . ar Dr. Mead, it ought ta 
diavlic machine 
. — with "the 1 exquiſite art, in 
which there ate numberleſs tubes, pro- 
I adjuſted und diſpoſed, for the con- 
ance. of fluids: of different kinds, 2 
. ere animal ſpirits, lymph, &c, 
3 BLoOD, Srixirs, &.. 
. e make a very veceſſar 
art of the human body ſome, as the 
2 ſerving as ſupports and levers ig 
ate its motions ; others as the in- 
te tines and blood - veſſels, ſerving to pre. 
pare and convey nouriſhment to its u. 
rious parts; and, finally, others, as the 
muſcles, actin under the direction of 
the mind like 8 many ropes and pullis. 
Ses the articles Boxx, INTESTINES, 
VEIN, ARTERY,' MuscLt, &c. 
As therefore health conſiſts in regvlat 
motions of the fluids, together with 4 
. Proper ſtate. of the ſolids, it is next to 
-  miratle ithat - d e icated a machine 


Hook bold out. $0 extreme old oge 7 Lo 
Ly „ ſuch as ours, cannot pou 

- Tetain iſe for et gj which is not teal 
to account for becauſtthe membranous 
bbres of dhe e which — 
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of a ſhip whoſe fails are thus taken | in 
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HUM. 
made elaſtic in order to drive their in- 
cluded juices forward, become gradually 


they are ren incapable of executing 
their offices, and the ſecretions of the 
ſeveral parts are diminiſhed by degrees : 
and that this is the caſe, appears from 
diſſetions of the bodies of very old 
people; the inſides of their arteries being 
ſometimes found oſſified here and there, 
whereby they have almoſt entirely loſt 
their ſpringineſs ; and the orifices of the 
natural duds, are often obſerved to be 
quite cartilaginous. * 8 
HUMANITY, the peculiar nature of man, 
whereby he is diſtinguiſhed from all othe 
beings. See the article Max. | 
HUMANITIES, in the plural, ſignify gram- 
mar, rhetoric, and poetry, known by the 
name of literæ bumaniores; for teachin 
of which, there are profeſſors in the uni- 
verſities of Scotland, called humaniſts. 
See GRAMMAR, RHETORIC, c. 
HUMBER, a river formed by the Trent, 
the Ouſe, and ſeveral other ſtreams united, 
It divides Vorkſhire from Lincolnſhire, 
and falls into the German Sea at Hol- 
derneſs. 


HUMBLE-BEE, the engliſh name of ſe · 


veral ſpecies of apis, diſtinguiſned by 
their colours, black, tawney, reddiſh, G. 


See the article Apis. 3 
HUMECTATION, in pharmacy, the 


moiſtening, or preparing medicines by 


ſteeping them in water; either to ſoften 
and relax their ſolid: parts, or to prevent 
the evapoxation of their more ſubtile con- 
tents. 5 ; 


HUMERUS, in anatomy, the upper part 


of the arm, between the ſcapula and 


elbow, 
The os humeri or brachii, as it is called 
is articulated at one end with the ſcapula, 
and at the other to the ulna and radius, 
See the articles ARM, BRACHIUM, Ge. 
As to the motion of the os humeri, it is 
evidently the moſt free and extenſive of 
that of any bone in the human body : 
being furniſhed with ſeveral flexor and 


extenſor muſcles. See the articles FLEXoR 


and EXTENSOR, + 1 18 
Luxation of the HUMERVUs. This bone, 
from the length and laxity of its liga- 
ments, the largeneſs of:its motion, and 
rar — of the weed in the ſca- 
a into which it is articulated, is 
ſubject to be an bh 85 2 


As ſoon as this is diſcovered to be me 


caſe, the patient ſhould be ſeated on the 


L. RR  { 
ants ftretch bis arm; which being foffle - 
harder, and at length” rigid; whence * 


lever is two feet four inches long, 
zs cut off and joined again by two 
E, to fold up ſo as to be contained in 
On the backſide of it is a 
hook, to keep it ſtraight. 
end of it is to hang over the roller about 
e 20 eee, e 


- the boxes. 


ciently extended, the ſurgeon ought ta 


elevate the head of the Hume; us by means 


of a napkin, hung about his neck, and 


put under the armypit; and at the fame 


time move it backward and forward, as he 


| ſhall ſee occaſion, till it is happily redu- 
_ ced into its place, See plate CXXXIV, 


fig, 2+ * f 
However, it often happens, that this 
force is incapable of extending the arm 


ſufficiently; fo that it becomes neceſſary . - 
to have recourſe to machines, as the 
ambe of Hippocrates z which conſiſts of 

a pillar or fulcrum A A (plate CXXXV, 
fig. 4. n* 1.) and the moveable lever B C, 


which is bound to the arm in the manner 
repreſented in the 
EEE. When this 1s done, the end of 
the lever B is carefully and gradually 


preſſed downward, by which means the 


other end C ĩs moved upward.; and thus 
the luxated arm is both extended, and re- 
laced at the ſame time, | 
his inſtrument having received. many 
improvements ſince the days of Hippo- 
crates, we ſhall here give the deſcription of 


a portable one, invented by Mr. Freke, 


It confiſts of two boxes, A, A, (plate 
CXXXV. fig. 3. no 2.) joined together 
by a hinge, F, in the middle ; wherein 
are contained, when folded together,'eve- 
ry thing neceſſary for reducing à diſlo- 


cated ſhoulder. 24k 
The length of this inflrument, when ſhut 


vp, is one foot eight inches, its breadth *_ 

nine inches, and its thickneſs three inches 
and a quarter. When it is opened, it s 
kept ſo by two hooks fixed on the back - 
| fide of it; and, when one end of it 
ſtands on the ground, the other flands. 
high enough to become a fulcrum, or 


ſupport af the lever B B, which is fixed 
on a roller 5, by a large wood-ſcrew, 
which turning fideways, as well as with 


the roller, it obtains/a circumrotatory 
motion, ſo that it will ſerve to reduce a 

luxation, either backward, forward, or 
. downward, The roller on which the 
lever is fixed, is juſt the diameter of the 
depth of one of the boxes, into which 


are driven two iron pins, the ends of 
which are received by the two fides of 
the box, which are an inch thick. The 
and 
hinges 


Rd 


? 


ure by the ligatures 


3: 


One other 


I 


© 


7 an inch and a half, which is to be exca- 


vated and covered with buff leather, for 


tibe more eaſy, reception of the head of 
the os humeri. Two iron cheeks D are 
ſcrewed on each fide of the lever, to re- 
ceive through them an iron roller, which 
has two holes through it, to receive two 
cords coming from a brace E, fixed on 
the lower head of the os humeri; for 
if it be applied on the muſcular part of 
the arm, it never fails ſlipping down to 
the joint, beſore you can extend the 


limb. The iron roller has a ſquare end, 
on which is fixed a wheel G, within the 


cheek notched round, which works as a 
ratchet, on a ſpring ketch underneath 
the lever, by which it is ſtopped, as you 
wind it with a winch ; and may at plea- 
ſure be let looſe, as there ſhall be occaſion 
for it, by diſcharging the ketch. The 
brace E, compared with common ban- 
dages, is of more conſequence than 
eaſily be imagined by unexperienced per- 
- Cons, It conſiſts of a large piece of buff 
leather, big enough to embrace the arm, 
ſewed on two pieces of ſtrong iron curv- 
ed plates, riveted together, one of them 
having an eye at each end to faſten two 
cords in; the other is bent at the ends in- 
to two hooks, which are to receive the 
cords, after they hae croſſed over the 
arm above. | N | 
In order to keep the patient ſteady in his 
chair from coming forward, or letting 
the ſcapula riſe up on depreſſing the lever, 
aſter the limb is extended by the winch, 
there muſt be fixed over the ſhoulder: a 
- girth, H, H, with two hooks at the ends 
- of it, long enough to reach to the ground 
on the other ſide, where it muſt be hooked 
into a ring I, ſcrewed into the flaor for 
that purpoſe. | 
We ought not to omit obſerving here, 
that there are ſeveral other contrivances 
invented both by antient and modern 
ſurgeons for reducing a luxation of the 


- humerus'; ſome of which the reader will 


find deſcribed in Heiſter's Surgery, P. I. 

B. iii. e. 7. | . 
HUMETTY, or CROSS HUMETTY, in 
- heraldry, a plain croſs of an equal length 
every way, See the article Cxoss. 
HUMIDITV, that - quality in bodies 
© whereby they are capable of wetting otlier 
bodies. This differs very much from 
- fluidity, and ſeems to be merely a rela- 

tive thing, depending upon the con- 
... grvity oß the component particles of the 
liquor to the pores. of ſuch particular 

bodies, as it is capable of adhering to, 


4 3 33 12 25 1 
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penetrating a little into, or wetting 


hus, for inſtance, quickſilver is not a 
moiſt thing with regard to our hands or 
clothes, but may be called fo in reference 
to gold, tin, or lead, to whoſe ſurfaces 
it will perfectly adhere, and render them 
ſoft and moiſt. Even water itſelf, which 
almoſt wets every thing, and is the great 
ſtandard of moiſture and humidity, is 


not capable of wetting every thing, for 


it ſtands or runs off eaſily in globular 
drops from the leaves of cabbages, and 
many other plants, and will not wet the 
feathers of ducks, ſwans, and other 
water-fowls. Add that the texture alone 
may cauſe the fluid to be humid, as is 
* in that neither quickſilver, lead, or 

iſmuth alone, will ſtick upon glaſs; yet 
being mixed together, they will form a 
maſs that will do ſo, as appears from 


. ſuch a compoſition being frequently uſed 


in foliating looking-glaſſes. 


HUMIDUM RA DñICALE, or radical moiſ- 
ture, among phyſicians, ſeems to amount 


to no more than the pureſt and moſt de- 
licate part of the nutritious matter in a 
condition to be aſſimilated. 

By too much heat, as in fevers, heQics, 
Sc. this humidity is too haſtily exhauſted 
and ſpent, 


HUMILIS MUSCULUS, one of the de» 


preſſor muſcles of the eye. See EYE. 


HUMMING BIRD, trocbilus, in orni- 


thology, à genus of birds, of the order 


of the paſſeres, remarkable for being the 
- ſmalleſt of all known birds. Their beak 


is of a ſubulated figure, but fine as a 
thread: it is longer than the head, and 
not pei fe& ly ſtraight: add to this, that 

they have a ſine tube or pipe, which they 


can extend beyond the point of the beak. 
Of this ſingular genus, there are ſeveral 
elegant ſpecies. 1. The leaſt ſpecies of 

all the humming-birds is figured (plate 


CXXXVI. fig. 1.) of its natural bigneſs 
and ſhape; the upper part of its body is 


of a dirty brown, and the under part of 
2 dirty white, a. The little brown one, 
. variegated with dark ſpots, is likewiſe 


figured (ibid. fig. 2.) as big as life. 3. 


. The creſted humming · bird, repreſented. 
(ibid. fig. 3.) as big as the life, is a very 
elegant ſpecies: the top of the head, from 
tbe bill to the hinder part which ends in 
a ereſt, is firſt green, and, towards the 
the hinder part, dack blue; both of 3 
ſme luſtre: the upper part of its body 1s 
.a dark en, intermixed with gold- 


colour: the quill-feathers are of a purple- 
colour, and the tail is of a bluiſh black. 
5 * 
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UN 
1. The long: -tailed; black - er humming- 


its natural bigneſs, has ly long 
tail made up of . thersʒ eh hic 
being of à very loof texture, are eaſily 
rolled with the leaf" begath of air : this 
is one of the largeſt ſpecies, © 
There are a great many other ſpecies of 

bumming- bir de, A. feriptio H and figures 
of which maybe deen in 'Bdward's Hiſ- 
tory of Birds hes 

HUMORIST'S $8. bmi K ettebrated 


academy of learned" men at Rome, firſt 


eftabliſhed by Paul Maneini. The de- 
8 of this academy: 364-cloudz which 
g raiſes Fon vapours from t ele wa- 
of the ra, returns again” ſh, =_ 
this 1 from eee, Ke 
agmine dulci. 
HUMOROSI, the name cer aca- 
demy at Cortona in 


moriſts. „ 
HUMOUR, humor, in ag ber bote, de- 
notes much the ſame wit | liquid or fluid. ; 


See the article PLD as 
The antients ſeem to have called the nu- 
tritious juices the radical humour and to 
bave conſtituted as a cauſp of diſeaſes, a 


diſproportion betwixt the innate heat rt 


alſo 
e the 


radical moiſture or humour. Th 
made four humours in died. 
article BLOOD, 

HoUMouRs of the eye, are the cryſtalline, 
vitreous, and aqueous; for a deſcription 
of which, ſee the ue r, Cars. 

Ae 8 5 Za . 1 
vuoux is alſo uſe or 1 culi 
temper of a perſon, ariſing from = ar. 
ſtitation and prevalence of this or that 
humour. See the articles Consrirv- 
Wp. ker TEMPERAMENT," 5 a L 

e frequently impute to an unlucky or 
croſs xccidentl 7 the Abbe du os, 
thoſe chagrines whole origin is entirely in 
the intemperature of gur humours, or 

in ſome diſpoſition” of the Air, | "_ op- 
preſſes our machine, 

nu in dramatic p 
a ſubordinate ſpecies of what is 
2 called N 5 dee Man — 


8 N 


paſſion wears two different faces „ HUNGARY- -WATER, 2 af th 


% L and ſolemn, ft only for tra- 

bus! and the other merry and kidicu- 
_ Jous, called humo and prope 
comedy. The engli 


poets he we e xt 


and, indeed, durs is the 


by : that has a name for it. 


8 


—— 
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bird, likewiſe ever frog: fig; 4.) of 4 


Hale which. muſt 
not be confounded be Hat bf the hu- 


NERYS,  * 


for 


2 of all other nazions | in Mig Wr | 


22 TP only denne fer | 


HUN. 


l * fo that i it is Dy to al 
in the affiſtance of humour, to prev: 

the other dramatic perſons from going 
into the common ſtyle and manner : 
hence humour may be looked on as the 


true ſpirit and wit of comedy. See Wir. 


HUMULUS, the Bar, in botany. See the 
article Hor. „ 
HUMUS, in natural hiſtory. the name by 
which Linnteus cally earthy N the ar- 
ticle EARTR. * 
HUNDRED, bee 3 
part or diviſion of a coynty, which was 
antiently ſo called from containing an 
hundred families, or from its furniſfing 
an hundred able men for r the King' $ wars. 
Aſter king Alfre#% dividing this king- 
dom into counties, and giving the go- 
vernment of eat county to a ſheriff 
theſe counties Were divided into hun- 
dreds, of which the conſtable was the 
chief officer. The grants of hundreds 
were at firſt made by 105 king to particu- 
lar perſons; but they are not now held 
* "by "grant: or preſcription; their juriſdic- 
tion devolved to the county- court; 
a ſew of them only excepted, that have 
ben y rivilege ann to the crown, 
- of Sid to ſome great ſubjects, and 
Kill remajain the nature of a franchiſe. 
R See the article 
nonGarItys Ba 


755 IJ» MORBUS, a diſeaſe 
Dealt m Us being. N hſervec 
. in periat- Amy, id 1558 — SIN, 
It 18 I OS bee d 0 

E r both of the 


bilious: De rofl inte wets. See the ar- 


ticle Bitiovs and Ho! 
HUNGARY; a kingdom Conga by the 
Carpathian *mountains,” which divide it 
from Poland; on the north; by Tranfil- 
anja and Walaghia on the ealt; by the 
river Drave, which.. ſeparates it from 
Sclavbnia, on the ſouth; and by Auſtria 
and Mieravis on the weſt. It is one 
continued plain of 300 miles long, and 
is ſituated between 169 and 230 of eaſt 
long. and betwihy 14.52 and 49“ of north 
lat, It is now fur et to the ee 
queen. | 


ed water, ſo. 
denominated from a queen of 
* for whoſe uſe it was firft prepared. 
Quincy gives the following directions for 
making it. Take of freſh gathered 
flowers of roſemary, two pounds; recti - 
fied ſpirits of wine, two quarts; put 
them kes Wr and diltil them immedi- 
ately in balneo. 


1 
. | ö » 
8 * 


AL-FEVE RNZ. 


— 


Or, take of freſh tops of roſemary, one 
pound and. a half; proof ſpirit, one 
gallon; and diſtil in balneo till five pints 

are obtained. F —_ 

HUNGER, an uneaſy ſenſation, which; 
creates an appetite or deſire of food. See 
the article Foop. . gs 

. Hunger is by ſome attributed to a ſharp 
acrimonious humour, which vellicates 
the coats of the ſtomach ; others, who 
2 the exiſtence of any ſuch liquor, 
attribute it to the attrition or rubbing o 

the coats of the ſtomach ; and others, 
again, account for it from the acidity 
of the blood. IS 


4 

- 

o 
o 


HUNGERFORD, a market-town of Berk- 


_ ſhire; ſituated on the river Kennet, 24 
miles weſt of Reading, | 
HUNGRY VII, among farriery, an ex- 


cCecſſive defire in horſes to eat, which 


ſometimes proceeds from catching cold, 
or from travelling long in froſt and ſnow, 
or through barren places. 


For the cure, give him great ſlices of | 


bread, toaſted and ſteeped in ſack, to com- 
fort his ſtomach; or give him wheat- 
flour in wine or milk, a quart at a time. 
But there is nothing better than to feed 
him moderately ſeveral times a day with 
good bean-bread well baked, or with 
oats well dried and fifted. 


HUNNINGHEN, a town of Germany, in 


the landgraviate of Alſace, ſituated on the 
Rhine, three miles north of Baſil : eaſt 
long. 4? 35, north lat. 49* 37. 
HUNNOBY, a market-town in the eaſt 
riding of Yorkſhire, ſituated thirty-four 
miles north-eaſt of Vork. 
HUNTER, a name given to a hunting- 
| horſe. See the article Hoksk. | 
HUNTING, the exerciſe or diverſion of 
purſuing four-footed beaſts of game, See 
the article Game, 
Four-footed beaſts are hunted in the 
fields, -woods, and thickets, and that 
both with guns and grey-hounds, 
Birds, on the contrary, are either ſhot in 


the air, or taken with nets and other de- 


vices, which exerciſe is called fowling z 
or they are purſued and taken by birds of 
prey, which is called hawking. = See the 
articles FOWLING and HawKING, 
The purſuing of four-footed beaſts, as 
. badgers, deer, does, roebucks, ' foxes, 
hares, Cc. properly termed hunting, is 
a noble exerciſe, ſerving not only to re · 


create the mind, but to ſtrengthen the 


limbs, - whet the ſtomach, and chear up 
the ſpirits, However, all ſorts of weather 


are not proper for hunting; high winds 


” 1 


u , HUN - 


and rain bein 


great obſtacles to it. fa 


the ſpring ſeaſon, this diverſion ſhould he 


taken in the night-time with nets; in 


©, the ſummer, the morning is the mot 
* proper time for it; and in the winter, it 


ould only be followed from nine in the 


morning till two in the afternoon, The 


general rule is, that you place yourſelf 


Onder the wind, where you deſign to wait 


for game, 


Hunting is practiſed in a. different man- 


ner, and with different apparatus, ac- 


. cording to the nature of the beaſts which 
are hunted, a deſcription of whom ma 
be foutid under their reſpeRive articles. 


With regard to the ſeaſons, that for 
hart and buck-hunting hegins a fortnight 
after midſummer, and laſts till holy-rood: 


day; that for the hind and doe, begitt 


on holy - rood-day, and laſts till candle- 
mas; that for fox-hunting begins 2t 
chriſtmas, and holds ll lady-day ; 
that for roe-hunting begins at michael. 


mas, and. ends at chriſtmas; hare-hunt- 


ing commences at michaelmas, and [ſis 
till the end of February; and where the 


wolf and boar are hunted, the ſeaſon fot 


each begins at chriſtmas, the firſt ending 


at lady-day, and the latter at the puiifi- 


cation. x 

When the ſportſmen have provided them · 
ſelves with nets, ſpears,” and a hunting- 
horn, to call the dogs together; and like · 
wiſe with inſtruments for digging tht 
ground, the following directions will be 


of uſe to them in the purſuit of eactyſort 


of game. 


adger-AUNTING. In doing this, you 
. mult ſeek the earths and burrows where 


he lies, and in a clear moonſhine-night 
go and ſtop all the burrows, except one 
or two, and therein place ſome ſacks, 
faſtened with drawing ſtrings, which way 
ſhut him in as ſoon as be fraineth the 
bag, Some uſe no more than to ſet 3 


hoop in the mouth of the ſack, and ſo 
E it into the hole; and as ſoon as the 


dger is in the ſack and ftraineth it, the 
ſack ſlippeth off the hoop and follow" 
him into the earth, ſo he lies tuwbling 
therein till he is taken, Theſe ſacks ot 
bags being thus ſet, caſt off the hounds, 
beating about all the woods, coppicts, 
hedges and tufts, round about, fer the 
compaſs of à mile or two, and what 


badgers are abroad, being alarmed by 


the hounds, will ſeon betake themſelves to 
their burrows; and obſerve that he wo 
is placed to watch the ſacks, muſt an 

doſe and upon a clear wind; on 


„ rares gars TTL» 3-8-4 #-; 


wiſe the badger will diſcover bim, and for ſhortneſs of breath, the cough, of the 
ta will immediately fly ſotme other way into lungs, for the ſtone, ſprained. finews, 
be his butrow:! But if the hounds can en- colt. aclies, &c, and the ſkin hei 1g well 
in counter him | before he can take his dreſſed, is very warm and good es anti- 
of Wl © finAtary, he will then ſtand at a bay ent people, who are troubled. with para- 
; it like a boar, and make good ſport, grie- lytic diſtemperes. 
the vioully biting and cla wing the dops, for ' Back-HUNTiNG. Here the fame hounds 
"be the manner of their fight "s is Tying on and methods are uſed, as in running the 
ſelf their backs, uſing both teeth and nails; fag; and, indeed, he that can hunt a hart 
rai ind by blowing up their ſkins defend or ftag well, will not hunt a buck ill. 
themſelves/againft all bites of the dogs, In arder to facilitate the chace, the game- 
an: and views ef the men upon their noſes he. on commonly ſelects a fat bak out 
ac- at aforeſaid, And for the better pre- of the herd, which he ſhoots in order to 
ich ſervation of your dogs, it is good to put maim him, and then he is run down by 
nay broad collars about their made of _ the hounds., __ 103 
* L As to the method of hunting the Huck: 
for When the badger perceives the terriers the company generally go out very early 
ght | to begin to yearn him in his burrow, for the benefit of the morning, ſome- 
od. he will top the hole betwixt him and times they have a deer ready lodged, if 
zit the terriers, and if they fill continue not, the coverts are drawn till one is 
le. baying, he will remove his couch into rouz'd; or ſometimes in a park à deer is 
at another chamber, or part of the burrow, pitched upon, and forced from the herd, 
TT and fo from one to abother, barricad- then more hounds are Iaid on to rug the 
els ing the way before them, as they re- chace: ot 1 come to be at a fault, the 
nts treat, until they can go no further. If old ſtaunch hounds are only to he relied 
7005 ou intend to dig the hadger out of his upon till you recover him again: if he 
the burrow, you muſt be provided with the be ſunk and the hounds thruſt him up, 
fot fame tools as for digging out a fox ; and it is called an imprime, and the company 
ing beſides, you ſhould have x pail of water all ſound a recheat; when he is run 
a to gelte the terriers, when they come . down, every one ſtrives to get in to pre- 
| out of the earth to take bteath and cool vent his being tarn by the hounds, 
__ themſelves, It will alſo' be neceſſary to fallow- deer ſeldom. or never ſtanding at 
ng- put collars of bells about the necks of bay, _.. ie 
ke your terriers, which making a noiſe may He that firſt gets in, cries” hooup, to 
the cauſe the badger to bolt out. The tools gives notice that he is down and blows 2 
| he ufed for digging out of the badger be- death. When the company are all come 
fort ing troubleſome to be carried on men's in they paunch him and reward the 
backs, may be brought in a cart. In hounds; and generally the, chief perſon 
you digging, you muſt conſider the fituation of quality pmongft, Hem Later, / „chat 
here of the ground, by which you may judge, is, cuts his belly, open,. 10. ſee how fat 
oht where the chief angles are; for elſe, in- be is. When this is done, every one has 
_ chop at his neck, and the head being 
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ſtexd of advancing the work, you will 
hinder it. In this order you ey beblge 
them in their holds, or caſtles, and may 
break their platforms, para pets, caſe- 


mates, and work to them' with mines and 
 counterminies, until you have overcome 


Having taken à Nee and luſty badyer, 
if you would make ſport, carry him 
home in a fack;” and turn him out in 
your eourt- yard, or ſome other incloſed 
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cut off is ſhewed to the, hounds to en- 


courage them to run only at male deer, 
| which they ſee by the horns, and to teach 


company all ſtanding in a ring, one 
blows a ſingle death, which being done 
all blow a double recheat, and fo con- 
_ clude the chace with a general halloo- of 
| hoo-vp, and depart. 


8 


them to bite only at the head: then the 


field to their 


| ſeveral homes, or to the place of meet - 
ing; and the huntſman, or ſome other, 
bath the deer caſt acroſs the buttocks of 
dis horſe, and ſo carries him home, 
Fox-HUnTING mates a very pleaſant 
_ exerciſe, and is either above or below 
© ground, | er e 
1. Above ground. To hunt a ſox with 
| hounds, you muſt draw about groves, 
10 D | _* thickets, I 


Place, and thete let him be hunted and 
worried to death by your bounds, __ 
There are the following profits and ad- 

 Tavtages which acrue by killing this 
animal, Their fleſh, blood, and greaſe, 
tho they are not good food, yet are very 
uſeful r phyſicians and apothecaries 
for 87 3 ſalves, and powders 


* 


| 
| 
| 
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thickets, and buſhes near villages, When 
you find one, it will be neceſſary to ſtop 
up his earth the night before you deſign 
to hunt, and that about midnight, at 

: which time he is gone out to prey: this 
may he done, by laying two white ſticks 
acroſs in his way, which he will imagine 
to be ſome gin or trap Jaid for him; 'or 


elfe, they may be' ſtopped up with black - 


thorns and earth mixed together. 


At firſt, only caſt off your ſure finders, 
and as the drag mends, add more as you 


date truſt them. The hound firſt caſt off 


mould be old and ſtaunch, and when | 
you hear ſuch a hoond call on merrily, 


4 yon may caſt off ſome others o bim; 
and when they run it on the full cry, caſt 
off the reſt : thus you ſhall complete your 
paſtime, The words of comfort are 


the ſame which are uſed in other chaces. 
The hounds ſhould be left to kill the fox 


ttmeinſelves, and tb worry and tear him as 
' as much as they pleaſe : ſome hounds 


44.0 


Will eat him with eagerneſs. 


When he is dead, hang him at te end 
of a pike-ſtaff,, and halloo in all your 


: hounds to bay him; but reward them 
With nothing belonging to the fox, for it 


is not good, neither will the hounds in 
common eat it. 5 , 


2. Under ground. If in caſe a fox does 


ſo far eſcape as to earth, countrymen 
mult be got together with ſhovels, ſpades. 
mattocks, pickaxes, &c, to dig him out, 


if they think the earth not too great, 


They make their earths as near as they 
con in ground that is hard to dig, as in 
clay, ſtony ground, or amonglt the roots 
of trees; and their eatths have common- 
ly but one hole; ànd that is, ſtraight a 
long way in before yu come at their 
couch. Sometimes craftily they take 
8 n of a badger's old burrow, which 
bath a variety of chambers, boles, and 
:.-angles, 8 1 
No to facilitate this way of hunting the 


fox: the huntſmen muſt be provided 


© with one or two terriers to put into the 
earth after him, that is to fix him into an 
angle; for the earth often confifts of ma- 
ny angles; the ule of the terrier is to 
know where he lies, for as, ſoon as he 
finds him he contioues baying or barking, 
ſo that which way the noiſe is heard that 
way dig to him: | Your terriers mult be 
garniſhed with bells bung in cdllars, to 
make the fox bolt the fooner ; beſides the 
collars will be jome ſmall defence to the 
rerfiers. ; 


The igſtruments to dig withal are thefe ; 
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convenient to have à pa:l of water to 


RON. 

a ſharp pointed ſpade, which ſerves te 

begin the trench, where the ground i; 
hardeſt, and broader tools will not { 
well enter; the round hollowed ipade 
which is. uſeful to dig among roots, 
having very ſharp edges; the broad flat 
ſpade to dig withal, when the trench has 
been pretty well opened, and the ground 

ſofter 3 mattocks and pickaxes to dig in 
hard ground, where a ſpade. will do but 

little ſervice; the coal-rake to cleanic the 
hole, and to keep it from ſtopping up; 
clamps, wberewith you may take either 
fox or badger, out alive to make ſort 
with afterwards, And it would be very 


refreſh, your terriers with, after they ar 
come out. of the earth to take breath. 
After this manner you may beſiege a 
fox, Sc. in their ſtrongeſt holes and 
caſtles, and. may break their caſemates, 
; Platforms, parapets, and work to them 
With mines and. countermines till you 
have obtained what you detired. But for 
the managing theſe dogs, fee Terri, 
_Hare-HUNTINE.... As, of all chaces, the 
hare makes the greateſt paſtune; fo it 
gives no =O 6 pleaſure, to ſe the craft 
of this ſmall, animal for ber self prrſer- 
vation. If it be rainy, the. hare ulually 
.., takes to the high-ways ; and, if ſhe come 
+ tothe * of a young grove, or ſpring, 
ſhe ſeldom enters, but ſquats down till 
the hounds have over ſhot her; and then 


ſor fear of the wet and dew that hangs 
on the boughs. In this caſe, the hunt! 
man ought to ſtay an hundred paces be- 
. fore be comes to the weod-· ſide, by which 
means he will. pexceiye, whether ſhe re- 
- turnsas aforeſaid, which if ſhe.do, he mult 
. balloo in bis hounds, and call them bock, 
and that. preſently, that the hourds.may 
not think it the counter ſhe came firſt, 
The next thing that is to be obſerved, is 
the place where the hare ſits, and upon 
what wind ſhe makes her form, either 
upon the north or. ſouth wind; ſhe will 
not willingly run into the wind, but run 
upon a- de, or down the wind ; but if 
e form in the water, it is a ſign ſhe is 
foul and meaſſed: if you hunt ſuch: a 
one, have a ſpecial regard all the day to 
the brock - ſides, for there, and near 
plaſhes, ſhe will make all her croſſings, 
_+doublings, Cc. 1 
Some bares have been ſo, crafty, that 28 
ſoon as they bave heard the ſound of 3 
horn, they would inſtantly fart out of 


their form, tho' it was at the diſtance of 


a quaſſiſ 


. * | * 0 
the. will return the very way ſhe came, 
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a quarter of a mile, and go and ſwim in 


' ome pool, and reſt upon ſome ruſh bed 
in the midſt of it; and would not ſtir | 
. firft, hounds . are, apt to overſhoot the 

chace through too much heat. But when. 


from thence till they have heard the horn 
again, and then have ſtarted out again, 
ſwimming to land, and have ſtood up 
before the hounds four hours before 
they could kill them, ſwimming and 
ufing all ſubtilties and croſſings in the 
water, Nay, ſuch is the natural craft 
and ſubtilty of a hare, that ſometimes, 
after ſhe has been hunted three houre, 


' ſhe will ſtart a freſh, hare, and ſquat in 


the ſame form. Others having been 


' hunted a conſiderable time, will creep 


under the door of a ſheep coat, and there 
hide themſelves among the ſheep; or 
when they have been hard hunted, will 


run in among a flock of ſheep, and will 


by no means be gotten out from among 
them, till the hounds are coupled up and 
the ſheep driven into their pens. Some 
of them (and that ſeems ſomewhat 


ſtrange) will take the ground like a 
| 4 and that is called, going to the 
vault, 


Some bares will go 0 one ſide 
of the hedge, and come down dhe other, 
the thickneſs of the hedge being the only 
diſtance between the courſes. A hare 
that has been ſorely hunted, has got 
upon a quickſet hedge, and ran a good 
way upon the top thereof, and then leapt 
off upon the ground, And they will 
frequently betake themſelves to furz - 
buſhes, and will leap from one to the 
other, whereby the hounds are frequent- 
ly in default, 

Having found where a hare hath relieved 
in ſome paſture or corn- fields, you muſt 
then conſider the ſeaſon of the year, and 
what weather it is; for if it be in the 
ſpring-time or ſummer, a hare will not 
then ſet in buſhes, becauſe they are fie- 
quently infeſted with piſmires, ſnakes, 
and adders; but will ſet in cornfie'ds, 
and open places. In the winter-time, 
they ſet near towns and villages, in tufts 
of thorns and brambles, eſpecially when 
the wind is northerly or ſoutherly. Ac- 
cording to the ſeaſon and nature of the 
place where the hare is accuttomed to fit, 
there beat with your hounds, and ſtart 
ber; which is much better ſport than 


trayliog of her from her relief to her 
orm, : ; 


After the hare has been ſtarted, and 10 


on foot, then ſtep in where you ſaw her 


paſs, and halloo in your hounds, until 


they have all undertaken it, and go on 
with it in full cry; then recheat to them 


\ 
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with your horn, following fair and 
_ ſoftly at firſt, making not too much noiſe 


either with horn or voice; for at the 


they haye run the ſpace of an hour, and 


you ſee the hounds are well in with it, 


and ſtick well upon it, then you 22 
2 


come in nearer with the hounds, becau 


by that time their heat will be cooled, 
and they will hunt more ſoherly. But, 
above all things, mark the firſt doubling, 


_ which muſt be your direction for the 


whole day; for all the doublings that 


ſhe ſhall make afterwards will be like 


the. former, and according to the policies 


that you ſhall fee her uſe, and the place 
. where you hunt, you muſt make your 


compaſſes great or little, long or ſhort, 


to help the defaults, always leeking the 


moiſteſt and moſt commodious places for 
the hounds to ſcent in. | 
To conclude; thoſe who delight in hunt- 
ing the hare, muſt riſe early, left they be 
deprived of the ſcent of her foot-ſteps, 


Hart or Stag-HUNTING, Geſner, ſpeaking 


of hart-hunting, obſerves, that this wild, 
deceitful, and ſubtile beatt frequently de- 
ceives its hunter, by windings and turn- 
ings. Wherefore, the prudent hunter 
muſt train his dogs with words of art, 
that he may be able to ſet them on, and 


take them off again at pleaſure, 


Firſt of all, he ſhould encompaſs the 
beaft in her own layer, and fo unharbour 
her in the view of the dogs, that ſo they 
may never loſe her ſlot or footing, 
Neither mult he ſet upon every one, either 
of the herd, or thoſe that wander ſolita- 


_ tary alone, or a little one, but partly by 


fight, and partly by their footing and 


fomets, make a judgment of the game, 


and alio obſerve the largeneſs of his layer. 


The huntſman, having made thele diſ- 


coveries in order to the chace, takes off 
the couplings of the dogs, and ſome on 
horſeback, the others on foot, follow the 


cry, with the greateſt art, obſervation, 


and ſpeed, remembering and intercepting 
him in his ſubtile turnings and headings; 


with all agility leaping hedges, gates, 
pales, ditches: neither fearing thorns, 


down hills nor woods, but mounting 
freſh horſe, if the firſt tire; follow the 
largeſt head of the whole herd, which 
muſt be ſingled out of the chace; 


the dogs perceiving, muſt follow; not 


following any other. The dogs ae ani- 


* mated to the ſport by the winding of 


horns, and the voices of ths huntſmeo, 
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But ſometimes the - crafty beaſt fends 


forth his little ſquire to be facrificed to 
the dogs and hunters, inſtead of him- 


+" elf, lying cloſe the mean time. In this 


caſe, the huntſman muſt ſound a retreat, 


break off the dogs, and take them in, 


that is, leam them again, until they be 
drought to the fairer game; which riſ- 


eth with fear, yet ftill ſtriveth by flight, 
until he be wearied and breathleſs. The 


nobles call the beaſt a wife hart, who, to 


avoid all his enemies, runneth into the 


| greateſt herds, and ſo brings a cloud of 


a 


the more caſily eſcape, by amuſin 


error on the dogs, to obſtrud their farther 
purſuit; ſometimes alſo beating ſome of 
the herd into his footings, that ſo he may 
the 


dogs. Afterwards he betakes himſelf 


to his heels again, ſtill running with 


the wind, not only for the ſske of re · 
ſreſhment, but alſo — by that means 
he can the more eafrly hear the voice of 


bis purſuers, whether they be far from 


him, or near to him. But at laſt being 
again diſcovered by the hunters and ſaga- 


cious ſcent of the dogs, he flies into 


herds of cattle, as cows, ſheep, &c. leap- 
ing on a cow or ox, laying the fore parts 
of his body thereon, that fo touching the 
earth only with his hinder feet, he may 


leave a very ſmall or no ſcent at all be- 


| hind, for the hounds to diſcern, But 


their ulual manner is, when they ſee them- 
ſelves hard beſet, and every way inter- 
cepted, to make force at their enemy with 
their horns, who firſt comes upon bim, 
unleſs they be preventing by fpear or 
fword. When the beaſt is Rain) the huntſ- 
man with his horn windeth the fall of the 


© beaſt, and then the whole company comes 


It is v 


Jand and the other in water. 


up, blowing their horns in triumph for 


uch a conqueſt; among whom, the fkil- 


fulleſt opens the beaft, rewards the hounds 


with what properly belongs to them, for 
their future encouragement; for which 


purpoſe the huntſmen dip bread in the 
Nen and blood of the beaſt, to give to the 
Hounds. 

dangerous to go in to a hart at 
bay, of which there two forts, one on 
Now if the 
hart be in a deep water, where you can- 
not well come at him, then couple up 
your dogs; for ſhould they continue long 


un the water, it would endanger their ſur- 


bating or foundering, In this caſe, get 


a boat, and ſwim to him, with dagger 
dran, or elſe with rope that has a nooſe, 
and throw it over his horns; for if the 


vater be ſodeep that the hart ſwinis, tere 
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is ap danger in approaching him ; other. 
wire FPP 


wife ypp muſt be very cautious, 
As to q Tand-bay, if a hart be burniſhed, 
then, you 10 confider the place; for if 
it be ma fla n and 0 N place, where 
there is no wood nor covert, it is dauger- 
dus and difficult to come in to him; but 
if he be on a hedge· ſide, or in a thicket, 
they, While the bart is ſtating on the 
hounds, you may came ſoftly and covert. 
ly behind him, and cut bis throat, II 
you miſs your aim, and the hart turn 
| head upon you, then take refuge at ſone 
tree 3 and when the hart is at bay, couple 
up your hounds; and when you ſee the 
hart turn head to fly, galſop in roundly 
to him, and kill him with your ſword, 
Directions at the death of a HAN or Buck, 
The firft ceremony, when the huntſman 
comes in to the death of a deer, is to cry, 
ware baunch, that the hounds may not 
| break in to the deer; which being dove, 
the next is the cutting his throat, and 
there blooding the youngeſt hounds, that 
they may the better love a deer, and lean 
to * at his throat: then the mort bar. 
ing been blown, and all the compam 
come in, the beſt perſon, who hath net 
taken ſay before, l. to take up the kniſe 
that the keeper of huntſman is to lay . 
croſs the belly of the deer, ſome hold- 
mg by the fore legs, and the keeper or 
huntſman drawing down the pizzle, the 
perſon who takes ſay, is to draw the edge 
of the knife leiſurely along the middle of 
the belly, beginning near the briſket, aud 
drawing a, little upon it, enough in the 
length and depth to diſcover how fat the 
deer is; then he that is to break up the 
deer, firſt flits the fkin from the cutting 
of the throat downwards, making bt 
arber, that ſo the ordure may not break 
forth, and then he pannches him, reward- 
ing the hounds with it, 
In the next place, he is to preſent the 
ſame perſon, who took ſay, with! 
drawn hanger, to cut off the head of 
the deer, hich. being done, and the 
hounds rewarded, the concluding ce- 
remony is, if it be a ſtag, to blow? 
tripple mort; and if a buck, a double 
one; and then all who have horns, b'oy 
a recheat in concert, and immediately 3 
general whoop, whoop. 
Otter-HuNnT1NG is performed with dog, 
and alſo with a ſort of inſtruments, cal. 
ed otter ſpears 3 with which when the) 
find themſelves wounded, they make to 
land, and fight with the dogs, and that 
moſt furioully, as if they were 2 
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Theres indeed to be uſed in bupt- 

ing them z, but may be catched in 


ſnares under water, and by river · ſides; 
but great care muſt be taken, for they 
bite ſorely.and venomouſly ; and if they 


| remain long in the ſnare, they 
am lo ges Cera Fine by their 


In hunti them, one man muſt be on 
ene fide of the river, . = 

r, both beating the banks wi 3 
— 6 > beaſt not being able to endure the 
water long, you will ſoon diſcover it there 
be an otter or not in that quarter; for he 
muſt come out to make his ſpraints, and 
in the night ſometimes to feed on graſs 


and berbs,. IN Ya. 
If any of the hounds finds out an otter, 
then view the ſoft. grounds and moiſt 
pace, to find out which way he bent 
is head; if you cannot diſcover this by 
the marks, Jon may partly pereeive it 
by the ſpraints; and then follow the 
hounds, and lodge him as a hart or deer. 
But if you do not find bim quickly, you 
may imagine he is gone to couch ſome - 
where farther off fram the river ; for ſome- 
times they will go to feed a conſiderable 
way from the = of their reſt, chooſ- 
ing rather to go up the river than down it, 
perſons. that go a hunting otters, 
mult carry their (pears, to watch his vents, 
that being the chief. advantage; and if 
they perceive him ſwimming under wa- 
ter, they muſt endeavour to ſtrike him 
with their ſpears, and if they miſs, muſt 
purſue. him with the hounds, which, if 
they be and perfectly entered, will 
go chanting and trajling along by the ri- 
ver fide, and will beatevery root of a tree, 
and ofier-bed, and tuft of  bull-ruſhes ; 
nay, they will ſometimes take water, and 
bait the beaſt, like a ſpaniel, by which 
means he will hardly eſcape. 
"bach n ne 2 . divers 
ways, and very eaſily in the woods. 
When chaſed, they uſually run agaiĩnſt 
the wind, becauſe the coolneſs of the aic 
es them in their courſe ; therefore 
the huntſmen place their dogs with the 
wind ; they uſually, when bugted, firſt 
take a large ring, and afterwards hunt 
the hounds. They are alſo often taken 
by counterfeiting their voice, which a 
Kilful huntſman knows how to do by 
means of a leaf in his mouth, When 
they are hunted, they turn much and 
often, and come back upon the dogs 


While ſhe is bi 


directly; and when they can no longer 


endure, they take ſoil, as the hart does, 
and will hang by a bough in ſuch, a man- 
ner; that nothing of them ſhall appear 
above the water hut their ſnout, and they 
will ſuffer the dogs to come juſt upon 


them before they will ſtir. 


The veniſon of a 0% buck is never out of 
ſeaſon, being never fat, and therefore 
they are hunted at any time; only that 
ſome favour ought to be ſhown the doe, 
with fawn, and after 
wards till her fawn is able to ſhift for 
himſelf; but fome roe-does have been 
killed with five fawos in their bellies 

He is not called, by the (kilful in he art 
of hunting, a great roe-buck, but a fair 
roe buck ;. the herd of them is called a 
bevy : and if he hath not bevy- greaſe ap- 
_ tail, when he is braken up, he is 
more fit to be dog meat than-man's meat. 
The hounds. muſt be rewarded with the 
bowels, the blood, and feet flit aſunder, 


and boiled altogether: this is more pro- 


perly called a doſe, than a reward. 


HUNTING: MATCH, The firſt thing that 


is to he conſidered by one who deſigns to 


match bis horſe for his o] advantage, and 


his borſe's credit, is not to flatter himſelf 
with the opinion of his horſe, by faney- 
ing that he is a ſwift, when he is but a 
flow galloper; and that he is a whole- 
running-horſe (that is, that be will run 
four miles without a ſob at the height of 
his ſpeed) when he is not able to run two 
or three. Very probably. ſome gentle- 
men are led into this error, by their be- 
ing miſtaken in the ſpeed of their hounds, 
who, for want of trying them againſt 
other dogs that have been really fleet, 
have ſuppoſed their own to be ſo, when, 
in reality, they are but of a-middling 


| ſpeed: and becauſe their horſe, when 


trained, was able to follow them all day, 
and upon any hour, to command them 
upon deep as well as light earths, have 
therefore made a falfe conclufion, that 
their horſe is as ſwift as the beſt; but 
upon trial againſt a horſe that has been 
rightly trained after hounds that were 
truly fleet, have bought their experience 
perhaps full dear, Therefore it is adviſe- 
able for all lovers of hunting to procure 
two or three couple of tried hounds, and 
once or twice a week to follow after them 
a train: ſcent, and when he is able to top 
them on all ſorts of earth; and to endure 
heats and colds ſtoutly, then he may bet - 
ter rely on his ſpeed and toughneſs. 
That horſe which is able to perform a 
| hare- 


HUN 

hare-chace of five or fix mles briſkly and 
©* courageouſly; till his body be as it were 
« bathed in ſweat; and then, after the hare 
has been killed, in a nipping froſty morn- 

© Ing, can endure to ſtand till the ſweat be 
frozen on his back, ſo that he can endure 
tobe pierced with the cold as well as the 
heat; and then even in that extremity of 
cold, to ride another chaſe as briſkly and 
with as much courage as he- did the for- 
mer; that horſe which can thus endure 
beats and colds, is moſt valued by ſportſ- 
men. Therefore, in order to make a 
Judgment of the goodneſs of a horſe, ob- 
ſerve him after the death of the firſt hare, 
if the chace has been any thing briſk ; if 
when he is cold; he ſhrinks up his body, 
and draws his legs up together, it is an 

- infallible ſign of want of vigour and cou- 
rage : the like may be done by the flack- 
ening of his girths after the firſt chace, 
and from the dulneſs of his teeth, and the 
dulneſs of his countenance, all which are 
true tokens of faintneſs, and being tired; 
and ſuch a horſe is not to be relied on, in 
caſe of a wager. | | 
Here it will not be improper to take no- 
tice of the way of-making matches in 
former times, and the modern way of de- 
ciding wagers. The old way of trial 
was, by running ſo many train-ſcents 
after hounds, as was agreed upon be- 
- tween the parties concerned, and a bell- 
courſe, this being found not ſo uncertain, 
but more durable than hare hunting; and 
the advantage conſiſted in having the 
trains led on earth moſt ſuitable to the 
qualifications of the horſes. But now 
others chooſe to hunt the hare till ſuch an 
hour, and then to run this wild-gooſe- 

. Chace, a method of racing that takes its 
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HV R 
drawn, and left undecided though 
the horſes were quite ſpoiled. e 
This brought up the cuſtom of train. 
- ſcents, which afterwards was changed to 
three heats, anda ſtraight courſe; and that 
the lovers of horſes might be encoura 
to keep good ones, plates have been ered. 
ed in many places of England, The 
fewer of theſe before you come to the 
courſe, if your horſe be fiery and-mettled, 
the better, and the ſhorter the diſtance, 
the better. Alſo, above all things, be 
ſure to make your bargain to have the 
leading of the firſt train, and then make 
choice of ſuch grounds where your horſe 
may beſt ſhow his ſpeed, and the fleetel 
dogs you can procure: give your hounds 
as much law before you as your trier 
will allow, and then, making a look, 
try to win the match with a wind; but 
if you fail in this attempt, then bear your 
horſe, and ſave him for the courſe ; but 
if your horſe be ſlow, but well-winded, 
and a true ſpurred nag, then the more 
train-ſcents you run before you come to 
the ftraight courſe, the better. But here 
- you ought to obſerve to gain the leading 
of the firſt train ; which, in this caſe you 
muſt lead upon ſuch deep earths, that 
it may not end near any light ground: 


for this is the rule received among horſe- 


men, that the next train is to begin where 
the laſt ends, and the laſt train is to be 
ended at the ſtarting-place of the courſe; 
therefore remember to end your laſt on 
deep earths, as well as the firſt, 
HUNTINGDON, the capital of Hunting: 
donſhire, ſituated on the river Ouſe, 
fifty-ſix miles north of London: welt 
long. 1, and north lat. 52 23. 
It ſends two members to parlis ment. 


name from the manner of the flight of HUQUAM, a province of Chins, bound. 


wild-geele, which is generally one after 
another; ſo the two horſes after running 
. of twelveſcore yards, had liberty, which 
| horſe ſoever could get the leading, to 
ride what ground he pleaſed, the hind- 
moſt horſe being bound to follow him, 
within a certain diftance agreed on by ar- 
- ticles, or elſe to be whipped up by the 
- trixrs or judges which rode by; and 
whichever horſe could diftance the other, 
won the mach. 
But this chace was ſound by experience 
ſo inhuman, and ſo deſtruttive to good 
; horſes, eſpecially when two good horſes 
were matched; for neither being able to 
_ diſtance the other, till both were ready to 
. fink under their riders through weakneſs, 
oltentimes the match was tain to be 


ed by Honan on the north, and by Quank 
and Canton on the ſouth z lying between 
255 and 30“ of north latitude. 
HURA, the 8AND-BOX-TREE, in botany, 
a genus of the monoecia-monadelphia 
clals of plants, the male flowers of which 
are aranged in an imbricated amentun; 
the antheræ are ſeſſile, and adhere to the 
amentum ; the female flower has neither 
calyx nor corolla; its ſtyle is funnel- 
- ſhaped, and the fruit is a capſule cor- 
ſiting of twelve cells, in each of which 
is contained a ſingle ſeed, 
HURDLES, in fortification, twigs of vi 
lows or oſiers interwoven clofe together, 
ſuſtained by long takes, and uſvally h- 
den with earth, 5 
Hurdles, called alſo elsys, ar: _ 
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nen E HURLE-BONE, in a horſe, a bone bear 
vole, the middle of the buttock, very apt to go 
but out of its ſockets with a hurt or ſtrain. 
your A HURLERS, a number of large ſtones ſet 
| but in a ſquare figure, near St. Clare, in 
ded, Cornwal, fo elec from an odd opinion 
e held dy the common people, that they are 
* ſo many men petrified, or changed into 
ben ſtones, for profaining the ſabbath - day, 
ding by hurling the ball, an exerciſe for which 
1 the people of that county have been al- 
that | ways famous. The hurlers are oblong, 
— rude, and unhewed. Some ſuppoſe them 


to hate been trophies erected in memory of 
ſome battle; others take them for boun- 
daries, to diſtinguiſh lands; and others 
hold them to be ſepulchral monuments. 

ſituated between 84 and 89 welt lang, 
and between 439 and 46% north lat. 


is called the country of the Hurons, whoſe 
the ſouthern” parts of north America. 
See the-artitle AT OO nl... 
HURRERS, a name formerly given to the 
| Cappers and hat-makers of London. 
HURRICANE, à furious ſtorm of wind, 


article WIuD and WHIRLWIND; 


e Hurricanes are frequent in the Weſt- 
my indies, where they make terrible ravages, 
either by rooting' up trees, deſtroying houſes 
ci WY ©" bipping, and the like, 


The natives, it ig ſsid, can foretel hur- 
ricanes by the olldwing prognoltics : 1. 
| hurricanes happen either on the day 
of the full, change; or quarter of the 
moon, 2. From the unutual 'rednefs' of 
' the ſun; the great ſtillneſs and at the ſame 
ume turbulence' of the ſkies, ſwelling of 
the ſeay and the like, happening at the 
chenge of the moon, they conclude there 
3 


HURON, a vaſt lake of north America, 


from hence the country contiguous to it 


language is ſpoken over a great extent in 


owing to a contrariety of winds, See the 
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vill be a hurricane next full: moon; and 


7 


if the Tame ſigns be obſerved? on the full 


moon, they 
moon. | . 
As to the cauſe of hurricanes, they un- 
doubtedly ariſe from the violent ſtruggle 
of two oppoſite winds, Now, as the 
wind betwixt the tropics is“ generally 
eaſterly, and upon the ſun's going back 
from the northern tropic, the weſtern 
' winds pour down with violence upon 
thoſe parts, the oppoſition of theſe con- 
trary winds cannot fail to produce an 
hurricane. 15 A 
Hurricanes ſhift not through all the points 
of the compaſs, but begin always with 
a north wind, veer to the eaſt, and then 
ceaſe; and their ſhifting between theſe 
two points is ſo ſudden and violent, that 
it is impoſſible for any ſhip to veer with 
it ; whence it happens that the ſails are 
carried away, yards and all, and ſome- 
times the maſts themſelves wreathed round 


may 'expeRt'one next new= 
A 1 Leid; LSD 


* 
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like an oſier. | 
HUSBAND, maritus,'a man joined or con- 
- 'trafted with a woman in marriage. 
By marriage the huſband has power over 
his wife's perſon ; but if he threaten to 
kill her, Sc. the may make him find 
| ſurety of the peace: he has likewiſe 
power over the wife's eſtate; and if ſhe 
have fee, he gains a freehold in her right. 
He allo gains her chattles real, as terms | 
for years, &c, and all perſonal: chattels 
in the poſſeſſion of the wife, are the huſ- 
band's; but where the wife is out of poſ- _ 
ſeſſion, or the chattels are debts, or things 
in action, in cafe they are not recovered 
by him and his wife, the huſband' ſhall 
not be entitled to have them. A huf- 
band cannot alien the lands of his wife, 
only by fine wherein fhe joins; or make 
lleaſes of her eftate, but where ſhe is made 
a a party, aud the rent reſerved to huſband 
and wife, and the heirs of the wife, Ec. 
nor ſhall the wife's own acts, as to her 
eſtate, bind even herſelf without a fine le- 
vied, when ſhe is examined by writ, if 


- 


| the does it freely, Sc. 
The huſband ſhall be tenant by the cour- 
teſy of his wife's land, after her death, 
where iſſue is born between them; and 
the wife ſhall have dower in her huſ- 

\ band's lands, after his deceaſe ; alſo her 
neceſſary apparel, Sc. and it ſhe ſurvives - 
the huſband, ſhe hall have her terms for 
dis, or chattels real, again, where the 
vſband has not altered the property: yet 

in a huſband's fe: time the wife is diſ- 
abled to make any contract without his 


= 


con- „ 
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conſent, unleſs it is for neceſſaries accord - 


ing to his degree and eſtate; and notwith- 


A8 


Hhuſband, ſhe may not diſpole of, or pawn - 
* though, if ſhe take them away, 


- It is not felony in her. As a huſband is 
not obliged by his wife's contract, with- 
but notice and afſent; ſo he is not bound 

by the receipt of his wife, for his money. 


Although a wiſe be very lewd, if ſhe lives 
with her huſband, he is chargeable for 


„ * worthy of the public attention 
for if the proprietors muſt be reduced t- 


i 
and i e 1 e, it is eaſ : 
. 
loſs will turn. 


all neceſſaries for her; and ſo he is in 
ceaſe he runs away from her, or turns her 


away. It is otherwiſe if ſhe goes awa 
from the huſband: then, as ſoon as ſuc 


credit, does it at his peril, and her huſ- 


band is. not liable, unleſs be takes ber 


again ; though here, if the huſband re- 


with her but one ni 
him chargeable for ber debts. 
HUSBANDRY, denotes much the ſame 


with agriculture. See AGRICULTURE. | 
As there is no ſubject of more general ad- 
vantage than the cultivation of lands, we 
have given the operations and improve- 
ments thereof, under a great variety of 
articles, a8 PLOWING, FALLOWING, ; 

 IncLosuRE, DRAINS, HEDGE, DiTCH, 


could it be introduced into ſeveral pam 
of Great Britain, by men of — 


So wins, HoEinG, CORN, PaSTURE, | 


Hax, Cc. | 

The New Method of Horſe-hoeing Huſ- 
bandry, written by the ingenious Jethro 
Toll, bas now been publiſhed ſome years, 
ſio that a pretty good judgment may be 
formed of the performance. See the ar- 
ticle HOEING.. 


urged, hath induced us 
___ this treatiſe to the ſerious attention of al 
ſeparation is notorious, whoever gives her 

that ſome may be prepyailed 
regard either to the public good or thi 
re- own intereſt, to give the method propd. 
.....ceives her, or comes after her, and lies 
t, that may make 


7 


Hus 
uſed, together wich the mean price 9 
grain, have eyety where reduced the far 
mers ſo low, that they pay their rents ve 
ill, and in many places throw up Wei 
arms, the cure of theſe evils is certain] 


cultivate their own 27 cannot 
theſe obſtinate 


lance of profit aud 
| all. This conſideration, 
gether with many others which might b 


to recomment 


who wiſh well to their country; in hom 


on, from 1 
ed in it a fair and impartial trial; fu 


and benevolent princi their example 
might, in time, eſtabliſm the practice, ani 
bring it into general uſe; which is ſcare 
to be expected, by any other means, 

It is therefore to ſuch only as are qualif 
to judge of a theory, from the principle 
on which it is founded, that we do cu. 
ſelves the honour to addreſs them, t 
give this eſſay an attentive reading, 2 
to try the experiments with proper car. 


As a motive to this, it is to be obleritd, 


that, though the method of culture pv 


poſed by Mr. Tull, has made little pt 


' greſs in England, it is not likely to net 


Every man, who has conſidered the prin- ; 


eiples upon which, this method of cul- 


© with the ſame negle& abroad, eſpecial 


in France, wherea tranſlation of his bod 
was undertaken at one and the fant 


time, by three different perſons of coli. 


ture is founded, may diſcern how far his deration, 
| , others but aſterwaxds two of them pit 


theory is conſiſtent with nature: though, 
it is probable, few havenas yet made 
| ſufficient experiments, to be fully inform- 

_ ed of its worth. How it has happened, 
that what propoſes ſuch advantages, has 
been ſo long neglected in this country, 
way be maiter of ſurprize to thoſe who 
are unacquainted with the characters of 
the men on whom its practice depends; 
but to thoſe who know them thoroughly, 
- It can be none: for it is certain that very 
— of them can be prevailed on to alter 
theit uſual methods, though their conti- 
nuing therein, renders them unable to 
maintain their families and pay their 
debts: but what is flill more to be la- 
mented, thoſe who are averſe to improve- 
ments, diſſuade others alſo from think ing 
ef chem. But as the methods commonly 


I; 


deration, without the privity of ed 


their papers into the hands of the ili 


M. Du Hamel du Monceau, of the Ro 


Academy of Sciences at Paris, and oft 


Royal Society of London, who has pub 
"file a book. into? ; 


boo , intitled, A treatiſe u 
Tillage, on the principles of Mr. Til. 


The ingenious author bas, indeed, i 


ſome meaſure altered the method obſer 


end by Mr, Tull, in bis book; yet bu 


very exactly given his principles and rule 
but as he bat e N 


| only ſeen the firſt edition 
the Horſe-boeing Hufbandry, bt" 


very defeRtive in his deſcriptions of l 


ploughs and drills, which in that was u 


imperfect, and was afterwards amend 
by Mr. Tull, in his additions 10 dh 
a 


ing notice' of this bock, 


y. Ove of che principal reaſons fort 
3 is to, ſhew de 
coge 


— 
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tompariſon this author has made between 
the ol method and the new. By His cal- 


culation, the profits arifitig-from the new 


are conſiderably more than double thoſe 
of the old. For, coording to him, the 
profits of twenty gereg of land, for ten 
years, amount, at rofd. per livre. 
. . 
By the old method to 3000, or 131 f 0 
By the new method to 7650, or 334 139 
Which makes à prodigious difference in 
favour of the latter. As this computa- 
tion was made by one who cannot he ſup- 
— to have any prejudice in favor of 
Mr. Tull's ſcheme, it will naturally find 
more eredit with the public, than any 
compariſon made: by Mr, Tull bimſelf, 
or by thoſe who approve his pradice. 
There have appeared no objections againſt 
Mr, Tull's principles or practice, that 
may not be equally urged againſt every 
fort of im ener The the princt- 
pal is, its being impracticable in common 
fields, without the concurrence of every 
one who occupies land in the ſame field. 
But does not this equally affect the old 
huſbandry ? for every ſuch perſon is ob- 
liged to * the turns of plowing, fal- 
lowing, &c. with the other occupiers; fo 
that if any of them were inclinable to im- 
prove their lands, by ſowing graſs-ſeed, 
or any other method of culture, they are 
under the ſame difficulties as they would : 
be, were they to piactice Mr. Tull's 
method, * | 


Others object, that the introducing this 


ſort of huſbandry is unneceſſary, fince 


the improvements made by graſs. ſeeds are 


ſo very conſiderable: beſides, the returns 
made by the fold and dairy being much _ 
quicker than by grain, they engage the 


farmer to-mix ploughing and grazing to- 


gether, But this can bave no weight; 
for it is well known, that in' the farms 
where the greateſt improvements have 
been made by graſs-ſeeds, the dreſſing 
required for the arable· land often runs 
away with moſt of the profit of the whole 
farm, eſpecially when the price of grain 
is low, If this be the fituation of the 
moſt improved farms, what mult be the 
caſe of thoſe which chlefly.con it ofarable - 
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| to equa | 
to corn. In the vineyard. it hatn been 


AN 


s 


therefore moth to be wiſhed, tat tt 


Ne ewe te two forts of huſ- 
| bandry, were mote generally uſed in eve- 


7 art of the Kingdom; nd here we ap- 
| chene Mr 0 habe of 9 


1 4 l 


would be the ſureſt way to improve both. 
For though Mr. Pall chiefly contined 
the practice of bis method to the pro- 


duction of grain, yet it may be extended 
to every vegetable which is the object of 


eulture in the fields, gardens, and woods j 


and . may be applied to other crops 
| if not to greater advantage than 


long practiſed with ſucceſs; and it may 


be uſed in the hop-ground with no leſs 


advantage. For the cultyre of heans, 


'peaſe, woad, mad | 
: growing vegetables, andfor lucern, ſaint- 
0 


oin, and the larger graſſes, we canceive 


| it the moſt profitable method, ſince in all 


' theſe ctops, one ſixth part of the ſeed naw 


commonly ſown, will be ſufficient for the 
ſame quantity of land, and yet the crop 


will be much greater. It may alſo be 


uſed with equal advantage in our colonies 
in America in the culture gf ſugar · canes, 


indigo, cotton, and rice. | 
It has been abjeHed that it is practicable 


only on ſuch lands as are ſoft and. light, 


and not at all on ſtiff or ſtony ground x 


but the hoe-plough bas been long uſed id 


vineyards, where the ſoil is ſtranger and 


abounds with ſtones full as much as any 
part of this country; though the uſe, of 


this plough is attended with ſome difficul · 
ties upon ſuch land, for wheat, or plants 


. of low growth, whoſe roots may be in 


land, where moſt of the drefling muft de 


* 


purchaſed at a great price, and often 


_ from a conſiderable diſtance. _ 


ſervants and herſes, unavoidablein arable 


_ * the advantages the grazier 
$ over the ployghing farmer, Jt is . 
Vol. It. ploug! TS THAT It is. 


bis, together with the great expence in 


danger of being turned ont of the groyyd, 


or thejr tops buried by the clods or ſtones z 


* 


ubject to theſe jncopveniencies. B „ 
the ſtronger the ſoil ĩs, the more beneſit it 
will receive from this method of culture, 


if the land be thereby more pulverized ; 


which will certainly be the conſequence, 
where. the methad laid down by Mr. 


1 


Tull is duly obſerved. 


„ 


But as moſt inſtrumenta, intheir fiſt uſe, 


are attended with forme difficulty, the 


. hoe-plough has ee of as 


cumberſome and unweildy. both to the 
borſe and ploughman. But it jo proper 


bete to oblerve, that the ſwing-plough, « 
4 2 uſed in the land about Lon- 
do the huſineſs of the hoe- 

_ plough in all ground that is not ver) 


"don, wi 


ſtrong or very Rony; and that where it 


is ©, os foat · plough made propertion- | 
10 | A 


| ably 


„ and other large« - 


et hone of the larger growing plants ire 


A. 


HUS 


ably ſtrong, will completely anſwer all 


purpoſes: but then, when theſe are uſed 


to hoe corn, the board on the left hand 


of the plough, anſwering the mould- 
| board, muſt be taken off, otherwiſe, fo 
much earth will run to the left fide, as to 


injure the crop when it is low. 
The drills are excellent inſtroments, yet 


we imagine them capable of farther im- 
Parallel grooves, at about 


prove ments. 
an inch aſunder, round the inſide of the 


hopper, would ſhe the man who follows 


the drill, whether or no boih boxes vent 


the ſeed equally, By an kitch from the 
plank to the harrow, the latter may be 


ifted to a proper height, ſo as not to be 


n n 


1678]. 


H 8. 
at the ſame time, the horſe going betwee 
them: for the planks of — Gail, — 
plank having one of the ſhafts fixed to it, 
may be joined end to end by two flat bart 
of iron, one on each ſide, well ſecured 
by iron - pins and ſcrews ; and by corre. 
ſponding holes in the planks and bars, 
the diſtance between the drills may be 
altered, according to the different ſpaces 
between the ridges. 
We ſhall now annex a computation of the 
expence and profit both of the old method 
of culture and the new, experimentally 
tried by a gentleman of veracity, in 3 
| country where the ſoil was light and 
* chalky, that is, of the ſame nature with 


in the way when the ploughman turns at- 
the head-land, Two light handles on the 
plank, like thoſe of the common plongh, 
would enable the perſon who follows 
the drill, to keep it from falling off the 
middle of the ridge it may be uſeful al- 
ſo in wet weather, to double the drill; 
by which means two ridges may be ſown 


ry article is put at its full value 


perience, it has equalled, and 
the old way. 


An Eſtimate of the Expence and Profit of Ten Acres of Land, in Twenty Vears, 


I. In the Old Way, 


| erop of each year is four buſhels ſhort of 
the other; though, in ſeveral years ex- 


exceeded, thoſe in the neighbouthood in 


that from whence Mr. Tull drew his ob. 
ſervations. In the. new huſbandry, eve. 


, and the 


generally 


The firſt year for wheat coſts 331. 58. viz, "0c. + 
Firſt ploughing at 68. per acre — — — 3 00 
Second and third ditto, at 8s, per acre, — — — 4 00 
' Manure, 30 8. per acre, =— — —— — 15 O oO l. .d. 
| | , | 5 22 00 
To harrowings and ſowings, at 28. 6 d. per acre, — 1 5 6 
Seed, three buſhels per acre, at 48. per buſhel, — —: 6 oo 
Weeding, at 2 8. per acre, — — — 1 00 
Reaping, binding, and carrying in, at 6s, per acre, — 3 00 
N ry , . | — 11 C0 
Second year for barley coſts 1x1. 68. 8 d. wiz. ä 33 50 
Once ploughing, at 6s. per acre, — ' WY den, I & WIR 
Harrowing and ſowing, at 18, 6 d. per acre, — — 0 15 0 
Seed, four buſhels per acre, at 2s. per buſhel, — 4.00 
Weeding, at 18. per acre, — — — — © 10 0 
Cutting, raking, and carrying, at 38. 2d. per acre, — 1 11 8 
Graſs-ſeeds, at 38. per acre, — — — 1 10 0 | 
Third and fourth years, lying in graſs, coſt nothing. 44 118 
So that the expence of ten acres in four years comes to 44 |. 118. 8 d. 
and in twenty years to — iii, — 23232 184 
Firſt year's produce is half a load of wheat per acre, at 71. per acre— 35 » 
Second year's produce is two quarters of barley per acre, at x1. per acre 20 9® 
Third and fourth years grals is valued at x1. 108. per acre — 1 
Zo that the produce of ten acres in four years, is — — 70 00 
And in twenty years it will be.e — 350 00 
Deduct the expence © — ano abun” 222 15 4 
— a ; | : ; £0 : - —— — 
Ard there remains clear profit on tet acres in twenty years by the old way 127 11 
2 
* 


l 3 © © © [1 


Firſt year's extraordinary txpence is 


1 * +. ,,a4i 


PERO 


Av (6%) Hos 
2517 ü e. rg II. In the New Way. e 


5 ; 4 N py — % 
* ＋4 * 4. 8. d. 1, 8. d. ; 
4 - W 


For ploughing and manuring the land, the ſame as in the old wa,; 22 00 
Ploughing once more, at 48, per acre, — — ĩ 2 © o' 
Seed, nine gallons per acre, at 48. per buſhel, „ 2 5 * 

Drilling, at 7 d. per acre, — — — d 3 10 
Hand-hoeing and weeding, at 2 8. 6d, per acre, — 2 3 9 
Horſe-hoeing, ſix times, at 108. per acrem — 5 % % 
Reaping, binding, and carrying in, at 68. per acre, — 3 0 . fe 

The ſtanding annual charge. on ten acres is. — _, — 3 15 10 2 

herefore the expence on ten acres in twenty years is — — 2323 176 8 

Add the extraordinaries of the firſt year, and the ſum is — 297 16 8 


The yearly. produce is at leaſt two quarters of wheat per-acre, at 18. 3 d. 


per quarter, which on ten acres in twenty years amounts to  — 560 0 0 


Therefore, all things paid, there remains clear profit on ten acres in twenty | 
years, by the new way * e eee 
8o that the profit on ten acres of land, in with cirrĩi; but its mouth is very ſmall 
twenty years, in the new way, exceeds that in proportion to the ſize of the fiſh, and 
in the old way hy 135 l. 18. 8d. an ample is furniſhed with no teeth. It has only one 
encoyragement to practice a ſcheme, ſerrated long fia on the back, a pair of 
which ſo great an advantage will ariſe .peRtoral and another of belly-fins, beſide 
from ſo ſmall a quantity of land in the that near the anus. It is more frequent 
compaſs of a twenty-pne years leaſe. It in the Danube than in any other ar of 
ought alſo to be obſeryed, that Mr, Tull's the world, See plate CXXXV, fig. 4. 
huſbandry reguires no manure at all, The ichthyocolla or iſinglaſs of the ſhops, 
though we have here, to prevent objec- famous as an agglutinant, and for fining 
tions, allowed:the charge of it for the firſt of wines, is the produce of this fiſh, 
year; and moreover, that though the made by boiling down its membranous 
crop of wheat from the drilling plough is parts to a jelly. See ICHTHYOCQLLA, 
here put only at two quarters on an acre; HUSSARS, a kind of irregular cavalry, 
yet Mr. Tull himſelf by actual experi- armed with the ſabre and bayonet, are 
ment and meaſure, found that the pro- retained in the ſervice of moſt princes on 
duce of his crop of drilled wheat, amount. * the continent. MA, 
ed to almoſt four quarters on an acre, They are very reſolute partiſans, and 


HUSBRECE, the ſame with burglary. $ee better in an invaſion gr haſty expedition, 


the article BURGLARY. than in a ſet battle. 


HUSGABLE, antiently ſignified houſe- HUSSITES, the diſciples of John Huſe, a | 


rent, or ſome tax impoſed upon houſes, Bohemian, and cyrate of the chapel of 


HUSK, the ſame with what botaniſts call Bethlehem at Prague; who, about the 


the calyx, or cup of a flower. See the year 1414, embraced and defended the 
article CaLYX. 3 | opinion of Wickliff of England, for 

Petiver of the yerticellate plants, as ſage, which be was cited before the council of 
roſemary, and the like, ſays, that it is an Oonſtance, and, refuſing to renounce;his 
erroneous tho' general opinion, that the ſuppoſed. errors, he was condemned to be 
flowers of theſe plants contain their prin= burnt alive, which ſentence was accord- 
cipal medicinal virtues, the huſks being - ingly execyted open him at Conftince. 
the part in which this is lodged. Thus, It is evident in what the pretended hereſy 


for inſtance, the fine ſcent of hungary- of John Huſs and Jerom of Prague, who ? 


water is not owing to the flowers but - ſuffered with him, conſiſted, from the 
huſks of roſemary ;. lince the flower alone, anſwer thex made to the council, when 
when clean picked off them, yields very they were admoniſhed to conform to the 
little odour, See Hund ART WAT RR. ſentiments of the church: they were 


HUSO, the 181NGLAS$-FISH, in ichthyo- lovers, they ſaid, of the holy goſpel, and 


logy, the ſmooth - bodĩed accipenſer, a true diſciples of Chriſt ; that the cburch - 


, .iver-fiſh-- larger than the ſturgeon, or of Rome, and all other churches of the 4 


common accipenſer, See ACCIPENSER., world, were widely departed from the 


It is faid to grow to twenty-four feet in apoſtolical tradition; that the clergy ran 
„length, and is thick in proportion: the after pleaſures and riches, lorded it over 


roftrum or ſaout. is long, and furniſhed the people, affeGed the higheſt ſeats at 
: N 10 E 2 enter 


1 


| 4 
| 
| 


PE EY 
2 


entertainments, bred horſes and do 


were conſumed in yanity and wanton- 
peſs ; and that the prieſts were ignorant 
of the commandments of God, or if they 
did know them, paid but little regard to 
them. The followers of Huſs were alſo 
called ealixtins, taberites, and bohemian 
brethren, + | WY 


USTINGS, # court held in Guildhall 


before the lord-mayor and aldermen of 


London, and reckoned the ſupreme court 
of the city. Here deeds may de inrolled, 


recoveries paffed, out-lawries ſued out, 

and replevins and writs of error deter- 

mined. In this court alſo is the election 

| Pant oe the city, &c. | 6 
This court is very antient, as appears 

the laws of fr th 'ronfe 64 2 

je other cities have likewiſe had a 

court bearing the ſame name, as Win- 

ie York, Sc. See the article 

OURT. WL IR 5 

HUSUM, a port. town of Slefwic or ſquth 

lie b the date of Hedein Seip: 

ect to the duke of Holſtein Gottorp : 
de 8 0%, north lat, 54% 4 


f of aldermen, of the four members of par- 


ie, otherwiſe called a cafern. See the 
Article CASERNS, * | 
HUTHERFIELD, a market-town in the 
' weſt riding of one weſt long. 
-.3* 34, north lat g3® 4. 
XING of a pike, a method of catching 
that fiſh, performed in the following 
8 e 2 perſon takes thirty or forty 
2s large bladders as he can get, blows 


hem up, and ties them cloſe together; 


. then at the mouth of each he ties a fine, 


which is longer or ſhorter according to 


ho ry depth of the water; and at the end 


.,of the line is faſtened a baited book: 
they are then put into a pond with the 
advantage. of the wind, that they may 
gently move up and down the water. 
When a mafler-pike has ſwallowed the 


of the water, | 
Y, a Kung town in the biſhopric of 
Liege, fituared on the Maes, ſixteen miles 
north-eaſt of Namur 1 eaſt long. 3 15, 


ort 

. Horth lat. co® 35 

fy ACINTH, , SITE in botany, 2 
genus of the hexandria-monogynia claſs 
2 the flower of which confifts of 

a IO etal, divided into 

fx reflex legwients at the imb: the fruit 


the revepues of the chureh, hie m 


1 — to the poor members of Chriſt, 


Its colour is a dull or deadiſh red, wit 
mixed cofour is, fou 
of tints, that a prevalence of the red o 
of the Nef in different degrees is ti. 


tp: bardneſs with this mixed colour; and 
» a ſmall cottage; allo a fatditr's | value in theit ſeveral degrees and mixture 
kinds ; three of witch they call hy: 


cinths, but the fourth very iniproperly 
aruby, 1, When\te to 
pen feel ſtate, and of a pure and bright 

flarthe-colour, nelther the red nor the 


it byacintha, la pelle. 2. When it bv 


_ Hyacinth, # Such ſtones as are of 2 


| - amber-hyacinths, And, 4. When tte 
Hook, and is almoff ſpent, heis taken out fl 


. the Eat and Wel Indies. The orienta 


ten equal to them jp colour, Tk 


P 22 
eee K. 


HYS 26 HIYA 

ia rqundiſh capſule, lightly ridges with 
© three corners, ang divided x 
cells, esel of which, uſually contains two 


5575 ee 
There is a great'variety of theſe heauti. 
owers 10 * i 75 


| F which are propacated 
ſeeds, or off-ſets from the old wh 


5 | 
Hrictwra, in natural biſtory, a genus of 


pellucid gems, whoſe colour is red with 
an admixture of yellow. 


The hyacinth, tho" lefs ſtriking to the 


1 


eye than any other red gems, is not with. 


aut its beauty in the fineſt * wyrerr lt 


is found of various hae, from that of x 
pin's head to the third of as inch in dia. 
meter. Like coman cryſtal, it is ſome. 
times found columnar, and ſometimes in 


a pebble form; and is always hard 


end brighteſt in the karger maffes. 


un admikture of yellow in it; and thi 
nd in alf the variey 


\ 


able o giving it. 0 
Our jewellets allow all thoſe gems to be 
byacinths or jacinths, that are of a due 


as they are of very different beauty and 
of colours, they divide 'them into four 


n ile ſtotie is in its molt 


yellow prevailing, it! this ſtate they cal 


an over - proportion of the red, and thi 
of a duſkier coleur than the fine high 
red in the former, and the yellow that 
appears in a faint degree in it, is nota 
fine, bright, and clear, but a dufky brown- 
iſh-yellow, then they call it the ſaffron 


dead whitiſh-yellow, with a very ſmall 
proportion of red in them, they all 


one is of a fine deep red, blended with 
a duſky and very deep yellow, they call 
it a rubacelle. But tho? the ober- pro- 
portion of a firoiig red in this gem bu 
made people refer it to the claſs of rubies 
its evident mixture of melo ſhews that 
it troly belongs to the hyacinths. 
The hyacinth la belfe is found both in 


are the harder, but the american are of 


* 


HY A 0 
bacelle is found only in the Eaſt Indies, 


and is generally brought over amoijg the 


* 


marie are found in Sileſia abd Bo- 
pl and | R 
Our druggiſts uſually © keep under ths. 
names of byacioths, ſmall garnets, ſome 
of them of the ſmooth pebble. kind, ſome- 
what reſembling the native rubies, and 
others angular, They have the former 
from Poland, the latter principally from 

ohemia : bug neither them are true 
arti ey haye ſometimes, tho 
rarely, the third by „or amber-hya- 
cinths; and if any ſtreſs were to be aid 
on the 1 of e. oy are the 
only kind that can any claim 10 te 
They 1 . a ve Gmkll and bad Kind 
of the amber-hyacinth, whiter than thoſe 
received among the jewellers, which are 
found in the beds of rivers in Bohemia; 
theſe, they would perſuade us, are true 
oriental hyacinths, pe by x ont 
in t the ſame are found in Bohemia, 
the bas of hardneſs in the very fineſt of 


The antients have attributed great vir- 
tues to this gem; and later writers have 
even made it the baſis of à cordial and 


108 HYD 


articles 
rubies, but it jx of little value: the other HYZN 


them, is an evident proof of the contrary, 


= 2 > 4 


* 8 
$, #8 


3 4 4 : ITY 
8 5 


cd by.the Arabs Aldcharap, Soo the 
AURUS and ALDEBAKAN. 


with the bak of the neck long and rect. 


See the article Cants, / Ch 
This is a very fingular and a very ugly 
| n it is of the bigneſs P's BAL 


dog j the head is large and ſhort; the 


pole obtuſe ; the, mouth wide, and fore 


niſhed with a terrible armature of teeth ; 


the eyes are large, black, and of a very 
fierce aſpect; the ears are ſhort, broad, 


and erect ; the neck is very thick, and 
covered with a kind of briffles inflead of 
hairs, which, naturally ſtand ere&, and 
give a very formidable appearance to the 
creature ; the body is bulky and rounded, 


and the ſhape not unlike that of a pig; 


the legs are moderately long, .and ve 
robuſt, the genera] Nele a ll 


duſky-olive, Ne to black ; 4 | 


legs are darker, and the face paler, than 
the reff: it is a native of many parts of 


the eaſt, and is an extremely fierce and 


voracious animal: it is not very ſwiſt, 
but is continually lying in wait for other 
creatures, and ſcarce any thing that 
comes in its way eſcapes it ; its voice is 
ſhrill, and has a mournful ſound. 


ogy, 2 ſpecies of canls, 


aſtringent confection, which takes its HYALINA, in natural hiſtory, a genus 
name from it. It is generally ſaid to be of  foflils, conſiſting of tales, com 
cordial, reſtorative, and m erately aſ- of very broad and ſingle flakes, each O 
tringent; and fome bave added that it is conſiderabla thickneſs, zeſembling plates, 
hypnotic. But the oftentation of bring- | of glaſs, and not fiſſile into thinner ones. 
ing the moſt coſtiy things into medi- Of this genus there is only one known 


cines, rather than any rational opinion 
of their virtues, ſeems to haye given the 
original hint of introducing tbe gems into 
it; and if there were nothing elſe againſt 
it, one would be cautious of their getting 
into uſe, were it only from the uncer- 
tainty of what apothecaries meet with 
under their names at the druggiſts. 
HYACINTHILA, an antient grecian ſeſti- 
val, obſerved at Amycle in Lanconia, 
ja the month Hecatomb#on, in memory 
of the beautiful young Hyacinthus, ſon 
of Amyclos king of Sparta. It conti- 
nued three days, during the firſt of which 
they ſhewed all imagioable ſigns of grief 
for the. death of Hyacinthus : upon the 


| Vere exhibited, and hymns ſung in ho- 
pour of Apollo; they likewiſe offered 
multitudes of victima, and gave rich en- 
Aras, 2 their friends. 
in aſtronomy, ſeven ſtars in the 
bull's head, famous among the poets ſor 
the bringing of rain. 
The principal of them is in the leſt eye, 


econd and third day, various ſpeRacles 


ſpecies, wiz. the brown hyalina, being 


an extremely pure and very regular 


formed body, of a moſt equallylamins 
ſtruure, and found in maſſey from three 


to twenty-four inches in diameter; theſe 


are always flat, very ſmooth, and polite 
as if newly ſplit on their horizontal fur. 


faces; and very rugged, notched, and 


chopped on their lateral ones: it ſeldom 
exceeds four or five inches in thickneſs, 


even in the largeſt maſſes, | See the ar- 
ticle TALC. | 


HYBRIS, in grecian antiquity, a deno- 


mination given to a filver ſtool placed ig 
the aræopagus, on which the * 


fendant or ſon accuſed flood 
— e 


Here the plaiotiff 


three 9 
tions to the party accuſed, to whic g 


fitive anſwers were to be given. The firſt 
was, are you guilty of this fact? The 


ſecond, how did you commit the fact? 


The third, who were your accomplices ? 


HYDATIDES, in medicine, little tran- 


otiff or 
accuſer ſtood; as that on which the de- 


4 . 
* 


* 


© * , , ut g N 
e 
nden? . 

7 tpatent veſicles or bladders, foll of water, 


in clüſters, won . The liver, and various 
pee 


"other parts, e 
4 ſtitutions. 143. * * a 

But in a particular ſenſe, the bydatis is 
2 Kienle of the eye-lids, called alſo 
, aquala. St. Yves informs us, that there 
© ſometimes comes on the edge of the car- 
* tilages of the eye-lids, or on the con- 
ade ab elevation like the bladders 


ially in hydropical con- 


Tuch appear on the ſkin after burns. 


. They are as big as a pea, or a lentil ; 
"A are s 13 
. are ea with a very 255 liquor, and 
"have the name of hydatides from the 
lymph which they contain. Sometimes 
a ſerolity is extravaſated between the con- 
Junctira and the membrane which covers 
\ K. it ſeparates theſe membranes, and in 
the movement of the eye, a ſort of wrin- 
le appears, which ſhews that a ſeroſity 
tag nates between theſe membranes, and 
_ produces the ſwelling. This diſeaſe is 
bot at all dangerous; it is a little trou- 
*'bleſome when it ſeizes only part of the 
conjunctiva. The ſureſt remedy is to 
ick it _dextrouſly with the point of a 
Fader, and to lay it open according. to 
the longitudinal direction of the tumour, 
Without any other application. cM 
HYDATOIDES, the ſame with the aque- 
ous humour of the eye. See EYE. 
HYDATOSCOPIA, called alſo hydro- 
maney, a kind of divination or method 


of foretelling future events by means of 


water, See HYDROMANCY, er 
2944 or HiDE. See the article Hibs. 
YDNUM, in botany, a genus of fungi, 


2 


* zontal' igus, echinated, or beſet with 
marp pointed fibres on its under part. 


11 75 the article Fux q us. 3 
HYDRA, in aſtronomy, a fouthern con- 


ſtellation imagined to repreſent a water- 


ſierpent. 

The number of ſtars in this conſtellation 
in Ptolemy's catalogue is 25, and in the 

dritannic catalogue, 68. 

HY DRAGOGUES, 5paywy:z, among phy- 

” ficians, remedies which evacuate a large 

quantity of water in dropfies, See the 
article DRors v. 8 | 5 

Quincy obſerves, that the ſtron ca- 
tn chiefly anſwer to the ae of 
hydragogues, in that by their forcibly 

making and vellicating the bowels, and 
their appendages. they ſqueeze out water 


| 


The principal hydiagoguts, in the com- 


t 16821 


called by ſome erinaceus: it is an hori- 


enough to make the ſtools appear liitle elſe. 


2.58 h "wy n 
R 
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p mon opinion, are thejviced of elder, orthe 


_ rqot of iris, of ſoldanella, mechoacyy 
_ Jalap, Vc. Io the general, all ſudorific, 
aperitive, And diuretic medicines are truly 
hydragogves.,, __. ha 
HYDRANGEA, in botany, a penus of 
© thedecandria-digynia dals of plants; the 
corolla whereof conſiſts of * equal, 
roundiſh petals, greater than the cup: 
the fruit is a roundith didymous capſule; 
the two permanent ſtyles make two beaks 
to it, and is rendered angular by many 
ribs: it is coronated by the cup, and di. 
vided into two cells by a tranſverſe mem. 
brane : theſeeds are numerous, angular, 
 acuminated, and very ſmall. 
HYDRARGYRUM, a name given to 
mercury or quickſilver. See the article 
r 
HYDRAULICS, the ſcience of the motiog 
of fluids, and the conſtruQtion of all 
Kinds of inftruments and machines re- 


lating thereto, . 
The laws of the motion of fluids, and 
the cauſes of their deſcent or riſe below 
or above the common ſurface or level of 
the ſource or foundation, have been al. 
ready delivered under the article fluid: 
and the art of conducting fluids into 
pipes, canals, drains, Oc. as alſo the an 
of raifing them, with the ſeveral ma- 
chines employed for that purpoſe, a 
ſyphons, pumps, ſyringes, ' fountains, 
re engines,” mills, Cc. are deſcribed 
under their proper heads. See the articles 
- SYPHON, PUMP, SYRINGE, FOUNTAIN, 
Encineg, MILL, Se. 
Hydroſtatics explain the equilibrium of 
fluids at reft ; upon removing which equi- 
librium motion enſues, and hydrauli 
commence, 885 | 
Hydraulics, therefore, ſuppoſe hydroſta- 
tics, and the generality of writers, from 
the immediate relaticn between the two, 
join them together, and call them both 
either hydraulics or hydroftatics, Seethe 
article HYDROSTATICS. ; 
HY DRELZEUM, in pharmacy, a mixture 
of common oil with water, which, taken 
internally, is emetic ; but applied exter- 
| nally, is anodyne, and promotes fup- 
puration. 
HYDRENTEROCELE, in ſurgery, a ſpe- 
cies of hernia, herein the inteſtines de 
ſcend into the ſcrotum, together with3 
quantity of water, See HERNIA. | 
HYDROCANISTERIUM, - an engine 
which ſpouts water in great quantities, 
and to conſiderable heights, in ** * 


/ 


oY 


HYD. 


« 
. 


the article ENGINE. 


HDROCELE, in ſurgery, denotes, aby 


ia ariſing from water, but is parti- 
aer uſed * ſuch a one of the ſeratum 
which ſometimes grows to the fize of 
one's head, without pain, but exceeding 
troubleſome to the patient. 

Tho' authors, fays Sharp, mention ſeve - 
ral kinds of this. diſeale, there are but 


two; the firſt is when the water is con- 


tained in the tunica vaginalis z the ſe- 
cond, when it is contained in the cellular 
membrane of the ſcrotum. This laſt is 
always complicated with an anaſarca, a 
kind of dropſy which conſiſts in the ex- 
travaſation 2 the water which lodges in 
the cells of the membrana adipoſa, The 


hydrocele in this caſe is eakily known, 


for the ſkin-is ſhining and ſoſt, yielding 
eaſily to a flight impreſſion, which wil 

remain pitted ſome time. The. penis is 
alſo ſometimes prodigiouſly ſwelled. by 
the liquor which ĩnſinuates into the cellu- 


lar membrane. There are none of theſe 


ſymptoms in the dropſy of the tunica ya- 
inalis. OT TY 

In the dropſy of the cellular membrane 

of the ſcrotum, ſome recommend the 
punQure with a trocar; others, to make 
{mall apertures here and there with the 
point of a lancet ; others, to put a ſmall 


ſkane of filk through the ſkin with a 


needle, and to let it remain as a ſeton till 
all the water is drained off. But the two 
firſt methods yield very little relief, and 
the laſt may be more likely to induce a 
gangrene. Nor is there occafion for any 
operation at all, becauſe the cellular 
membrane of the ſcrotum, is nothing but 
a continuation of the membrana adipoſa, 
and therefore ſcarifications made in the 
ſkin of the (mall of the legs, will effectu · 
ally empty the ſcrotum ;z yet ſometimes 
there falls ſo great a 2 into the 
ſcrotum, that the diſtenſion is very pain - 


ful, threatening a mortification: likewiſe . 


the prepuce is very often ſo exceſſively 


dilated and twiſted, that it hinders the 


patient from making water. In theſe 
caſes, there ſhould be an inciſion made on 
each fide of the ſcrotum, three inches in 
length, quite through the ſkin. into the 
cells which contain the water, and like- 
wiſe two or three half an inch long in any 
— of the penis with a lancet or knife. 
e dropſy of the tunica vaginalis, is 
cauſed by an exceſſive accumulation of a 
ferolity which is naturally ſeparated. in 
e internal ſurface of that tunic, in a 


— 
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extinguiſh accidental fires in houſes, See 


_ ratin 
ternally there is applied a lange compreſs 
dipt 


HYD 


mall quantity, to moiſten. and lubrictte 
the teſticle. 


This diſorder is not often the effect of 


any accident, It never diminiſhes when 


once begun, but generally continues to 


As to the cure, the author above- men- 
tioned has found little ſucceſs from in- 
ward medicines or outward a 


_ encreaſe, but in ſome perſons not ſo quiak 
as others. It is tenſe and ſmooth, - 
ceaſes before or when it arrives at the 
. rings of the. abdominal veſſels. When the 

_ teſticle. is enereaſe in ie, the: tumour is 
rounder, and, if not attended with-an 

enlargement of the ſpennatic veſſels, the 

cord may be eafily diſtinguiſhed: betweem 

the tumour and the abdomen, * 10 


pplications, 
and therefore thinks it moſt adviſeable to 


wait till the tumour becomes troubleſome, 


and then to tap it with a lancet. If the 


oriſice of the ſkin flips away from that of 
- the tunic, and prevents the egreſs of the 


water, you may introduce a probe, and 
that means ſecure the exact ſituation 
of the wound. When the tunics vagi- 


ly preſſed; and after the operation, a little 
piece of dry lint and ſticking-plaſter are 
ſufficient, This is called a palliative 


ſolute one. It is dangerous to attempt a 


either by incifion or cauſtie, and therefore 
that method ſhould be diſcarded. 


HYDROCEPHALUS,. in ſurgery, a pre- 


ternatural diſtention of the head, to an 


uncommon fize, by a ſtagnation and ex- 
travaſation of the lymph, which, when 


collected within fide of the bones of the 
cranium, the hydrocephalus is then term- 
ed internal; as it is external, when re- 
tained betwixt the common integuments 
and the cranium. 5 


U 


The firſt kind of the diſorder is feldom © 
to be met with but in infants; and if it 
is advanced to any great degree, is a 


dangerous caſe, and generally incurable. 
If the diſorder is in its firſt ſtage, and 


moſt adviſeable, according to Heiſter, to 
try what may be done by medicines, ſuch 
as gentle and repeated purges: to draw 


the humours downwards, with corrobo« 


medicines, internally; while ex. 


nalis is very tenſe, the teſticle jtſelf can - 
: E eaſily diſtinguiſhed:; but there 
will be no danger of wounding it, if the 
inſerior part of the ſcrotum. is opened 
with a lancet not too long. During the 
_ evacuation, the ſcrotum muſt be regular - 


cure, but it now and then proves an ab- 


a a radical cure by making a large wound, 


} 


but beginning to ſhew itſelf, it will be 
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bn in Res- and Cpitit of lavender, 
or Ae water, Which co! mult 


x'ptoper bant + See the 
—— r a 
D ternet! 10 A Abo- 
by «be fofineſs of the heqd and 
in extefnallyybut in the int — mt 
I, the 24 feels «s h as ufuz), 
- and yet it is muck more diſtended and in - 


I „Theugb che exterttaliiydrocepha.- 
Jus ie not without d. * . be 
- much more eaſily £ the inter- 


nal, but with we re oa, oi a it 
29 25 a lonꝑer it 

- the ame author, the 3 5 
tempted as welt y intel ax external 
_ramodiee'/at the fie dne; fath'as ca- 
_ thartivs; di ae 


ſotar nan uſe; © extert ly 
fins before-mentioned. "Pot — — 


E comprete e 8 


wk 
mens = 
- then he had 46 BOT 


| Plied behind 1 — onde ottiput and 
neck, add 1 ibis 300 x9 
anfwer. the inttmion, yd 
vifiention and cupping e = fame 
pets, See the article O . 
- WYDROCH ARTS, the LITTLE WATER- 
_—© ALLY, ten, 7 ny be Hicecia- 
enneandria elaſs of be male 
. 8 which has 4 ache, at is com- 
„ n, und toundiſn 
2 . b flower is Ne the male 
De, only without a oy the fruit 
e d cetiacveus ant roungiſh capfule, 
— , of bu dene, in which are con- 
tained-a great e and 
 rounchth 


HYDROCORAX, ee i 


1 

a fmall , | 
This bird is ubont the 
common raven, and is a native of r- 
mary and China; from whence its beak - 
18 — biought over to us as à cut ioſity, 
on actomit of its fize, as being ſeven 
inches in length, and in che lar vu part, 
about the middle "of the gibboſi Fs, gear 
three inches in meter. 


Tpere is uſſo anerher ſpecies, about the - h 


| dignoſs @f ur common' crow, the Head 


 whiph you ou EI: Ref ap- 7 


of which is of 1 deep af, 
with an 3 i ig: 6 Yom 
_ tooÞ of a greeniſh 


HYDROCOT , 44 3 
wor, in botany,'a genus of the pen. 
2 an of plants, the uni. 
| of which 75. uniform in 
figure, though not in ſituation; and the 
fingle corollæ are foringd of of five ovato- 


: acute, tent petals: the fruit js orbicy- 
lar, 508 2 poſed of Fin com. 
Fs and ſemi- aper ſeeds, 
. ant is common mice ports us in damp 
be, and is faſpefted of hurtin g her 
that feed on it; 0 nee it is Corteting 
called white-rot. See the article Ror. 
R. e the art of 
meaſuring and deſcribing the ſea, ri 
m ana canals. | eren 
With e to the ifea, it gives an ac- 
count of its tides, counter-tides, ſound. 
| . of bays, gulp] z creeks, Sc. as allo 
ef the rocks, ſhelves, kund, halo, 
_ promontories, harbpurs, the diſtance and 
5 l. of one pott from another, wit 
| ing that is remarkable, whether 


ou poor, 4 ſea on the caa 
YDROMANCY 580 method of divination 


water, profiiſed by the antients j in this 
manner. "They filled a cup or bovl «f 
water: then faſtening/A king to a piece 


7 thread ties to their finger, beld it over 

the water, and repeated a certain form of 

Words, defring de to de fatisfied with regard 

to their enquiry ; and if the queſtion vis 
anſwered in the affirmgtive, the ring 

would ſtrike the daes of the bowl of its 

- own accord, 

Another kind of hydromancy was tolook 

upon the water in which the figured 

- ſeveral demons uſed to appear. This 

| 8 Numa is ſaid to have made uſe 

| to ſettle the ceremonies of religion. 
Tin way of divipstion is ſaid to hart 
been vfed firſt by the Perſians, and afier- 
wards approved by Pythagoras. 

HYDROMEL, among phyſicians, water 
impregnated with Ay either before ot 
After mentation. 

Vinous hydromel, commonly called mend, 
is ſaid t 9 good for the gravel. Set ide 
article AD. 

HYDRO ETER an inſtrument to mea 
ſure the gravity, enßty, velocity, 2 
c. of Water and other fluids, See the 
articles WATER and FLUID. 90 
The fydrometer is one of the moſt uſetu 
inftruinents of the 1 ophic kind; 10 l 
tho" REY hy atical . be the wo 

| Las rument for 1 the ſpec 
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be _gravities. of all ſorts of bodies, yet 


the hydrometer is belt ſuited to find thoſe 

water, till its ſurface comes to the/mid- - 
dle point of the ſtem 20 and if, aſter 
thie, it be immerſed in common ſpring- . 
water; and the ſurface is obſetved to 


of fluids in particular, both as to eaſe and 
expedition. 1 
This inſtrument ſhould be made of cop- 
per, ſince ivory imhibes ſpirĩtuous liquors, 
and thereby alters its gravity ; and glaſs 
is apt to break, The moſt ſimple kind, 
uſed for finding the ſtrength of (pic 


confiſts of a copper-ball Bb (plate 
CXXXVII. fig. 1. n“ 1.) with a bralſs- 
wire; AB, x of an inch thick, ſoldered 
into it. The upper part of this wire be- 
ing filed flat, on one fide, is marked proof 
at m, becauſe it ſinks exadly to this 
mark in proof-ſpirits. There are other 
two marks at A and B, to ſhew whe- 
ther the liquor be g above or below 


proof, according as the hydrometer inks 


to A or emerges to B, when a braſs- 
weight as Cor K has been ſcrewed on 
at the bottom c. There are alſo weights 
to be ſcrewed on, for ſhewing the ſpeci- 
fic gravities of fluids quite to comnion 
water. The round part of the wire above 


the ball, may be marked ſo as to repre- 


ſent river-water when it finks to RW, 


{ibid. no 2.) the weight which fits the in- 


ſtrument for river-water being ſcrewed 
on at t: alſo when put into ſpring-water, 
mineral-water, . ſea-water, and water of 
flt-ſprings, it will emerge or riſe gra- 
dually to the marks SP, MI, SE, SA; 
and, on the contrary, when put into Briſ- 
tol-water, rain-water, port-wine, and 
mountain-wine, it will ſucceſſively fink 
to the marks br,r a, 97 
Another kind, which ſerves to diſtinguiſh 
the ſpecific differences of fluids to great 


po, m9, | 4 
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nicety, conſiſts of a large hollow ball B, 
(ibid. n® 10 with a ſmaller ball þ under 
ile 


it, partly 


d with quick-filver or ſmall 


not, and ſcrewed on to the lower part 
of the former, in order to render it but 


little ſpecifically lighter than water; it 
bas alſo a ſmall ſhort neck at C, into 
which is ſcrewed the graduated braſs- 


wire AC, which b een es cauſes 


the body of the inſtrument to deſcend in 


Water, 8 
and various other forts of wine. But in 


= 
*..6 


4 


1 8 


ſhall cauſe the arzometer to fink in rain- 


ſtand 7, of an inch below the middle 
point 20; it is evident that the ſame 


 weightof each water differs in bulk only 


by the magnitude of t of an inch inthe 
ſtem. a 


Now ſuppoſe the ſtem were ten inches 
long, and weighed 160 grains, then every 


tenth of an inch would be one grain 


Weight; and fince the ſtem is of braſs, * 
and braſs is about eight times heavier - 


than water, the ſame bulk of water will 


de equal to g of a grain; and conſe- 


quently to the F of 28 part, that is, a 


328800ꝗth part of the whole bulk, which 


is a degree of exadneſs as great as can 
be deſired. Vet the inſtrument is capa- 
ble of ſtill greater exadtneſs, by making. 
the ſtem or neck conſiſt of a flat thin ſlip 
of braſs, inſtead of one that is round or 
cylindrical : by this means we increaſe 


the ſurface, which is the moſt requiſite 


thing; and diminiſh the ſolidity, by 
which the inſtrument is rendered more 


_ exact. | 


In order to adapt this inftrument to all 
forts of uſes, there ought to be two differ - 
ent ſtems to ſcrew on and off in a ſmall 


Aids. For if the weight A be ſuch as 


hole at a. One ſtem ſhould be ſuch a 


nice thin ſlip of braſs, or rather of ſteel, 


like a watch-fpring ſet ftraight; as we 


have juſt 'mentioned, on one fide of 


which ought to be the ſeveral marks or 


diviſions, to which it will fink in vari- 
ous ſorts of waters, as rain · water, river- 
water, ſpring · water, ſea water, ſalt ſpring- 
water, Cc. And on the other ſide you 


mark the divifion to which it ſinks in 
various lighter fluids, as hot 


water, 
Briſtol-water, Lincomb water, Chelten- 
wine, mountain, madeira, 


this caſe the weight A on the top muſt be 


a little leſs than before, when it was uſed - 


- 


for the heavier waters. FN 
But, in caſe of trying the ſtrength of ſpi- 
liquor, contained in the jar ILM EK, rituous liquors,” a common ev lindrie ſlem 
the part of the fluid diſplaced by it, will will do beſt, becauſe of its ſtrength and 
be equal in bulk to the part of the inſtru- Readineſs; and this ought to be ſo con- 
ment under water, we: equal in weight © trived that, chen immerſed in what is 
de that of the whole inſtrument, Sup- called proof-ſpirit; the ſurfaceof the ſpirit 
pole the weight of the whole were 4000 may be upon the middle eint 203 which 
Brains, then it is evident we can by this is eafily'done 1 the ſmall 
means compare together the different weight A on the top, and making the 
ble: dulks of 4000 grains of various forts of ſtem of tuch a length that, vvhen immerſ- 
Vor. II. 3 4 — * h | + 10 F f x5 = ed | 


the fluid, with part of the ſtem. 
When this joftrumerit is ſwimming in the 


— 


* 


# 
E 
> 


4 


#10... 6 


ed. ig water, it may juſt cover the ball, 


and riſe to a; but, when immerſed in | 
pure ſpirit, it may ariſe to the top at A; HYDROPARASTA'TAE, a ſe of here- 
then by dividing the upper and lower 

parts à 20, A 20, into ten equal parts 
- each, when the inſtrument is immerſed 


in any ſort of ſpirituous liquor, it will 


immediately ſhew how much it is above 
or below proof. 


This proof-ſpirit conbſts of half water 


and half alcohol, or pure ſpirit, that is, 
ſuch as when poured upon gunpowder, HYDROPHANZE. in natural hiftory, 3 


— * 


and, ſet on fire, will burn all away, and 


permit the powder to take fire, which it 


will, and flaſh as in the open air. 


But 


if the ſpirit be not ſo highly rectified, 
- there will remain ſome phlegm or water, 
- which will make the powder wet, and 


4 - 
- 


The common method of ſhaking the ſpi- |, 


unfit to take fire. This proof - ſpirit of 


ounces per gallon. 


rits in a vial, and by raiſing a crown of 


bubbles, to judge by the manner of their 
riſing or breaking away whether the ſpi- 
rit be proof or near it, is very precarious, 


and capable of great fallacy, There is 


no way ſo eaſy, quick, certain, and phi- 


loſophical, as this by the arzometer, 


- -which will demonſtrate infallibly the dif- 


ference of bulks, and conſequently ſpeci- 


ic gravities, in equal weights of ſpirits, 


to the 30, 40, or 50 thouſandth part of HYDRO PHOBIA, vpe, in medicine, 


 HYDROMETRY, ve,, a term ſome- 


P 


the whole, which is a degree of accuracy, 
beyond which nothing can be deſired. 


times, though rarely, uſed to denote the 
menſuration of fluids, their gravity, ve- 
locity, @c. and conſequently compre- 
'hending both hydraulics and hydroſtatics. 
SeeHYDRAULICS and HYDROSTATICS, 


'HYDROMPHALUS, in medicine. and 


furgery, a'tumour in the navel, ariſing 
from a collection of water. 


The hydromphalus is diſtinguiſhed from 


other.tumours of the navel by its being 


very ſoft; and yet not tractable and obe- 
dient to the touch, ſo as to diminiſh or 


diele EXOMPHALU8. 
When viewed, placed between the eye 
and the light, the hydromphalus is found 
tranſparent. It is to be diſcuſſed by emol- 
lient and reſolutive medicines. | It is alſo 
cured by a puncture made in the middle 


233 


* 
2 
. 
' 
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$3 


enlarge by compreſſing it. See the ar- 


of the navel, 


YDROMYSTES, a name antiently gi- 4 
ven to certain officers in the greek church, 
- :- Whoſe buſineſe was to make holy-water, 


x 
— 


1 RET . © . 
and ſprinkle it on the people, See the ay. 
; ticle HOLY-WATER. 


chariſt inſte 


the ſtone, but of ſo imperfe& and irregy- 


any kind, weighs ſeven pounds twelve 


authors, or whitiſh-grey hydrophanes, 
. This diſeaſe generally proceeds from the 


young man that had this ſymptom a 
. tending an inflammation of the ſtomach, 
Almoſt all kinds of animals may be 2. 


| horned cattle, hegs, monkies, and cock! 


. wolves, and foxes, without any previ 


den colds; a long, hot, and dry ſeaſon; 
feeding much upon putrid, ſtinking, er 
minous fleſh 3 want of water; wo"? 
generated in the kidneys, g j 
er noſtrils, are, the, preceding cave 


_ tics, the followers of Tatian. 


This ſect were called alſo encratitz, apo- 


tactitæ, ſaccophori, ſeyeriani, and aqua · 
rians, 


The hydroparaſtatz were a branch of 


the manichees, whole diſtinguiſping tenet 
was that water ſhould be uled in the eu- 
ad of wine. 


genus of ſemi-pellucid gems, compoſed 


of cryſtal and earth; the latter ingredient 
being in large proportion, and mixed im- 


perfectly, as in the chalcedony; and giy- 
ing a general clondineſs or miſtineſs to 


lar an admixture, as not to be capable of 
ſo good a poliſh as the ehalcedony; and 
appearing of a duſky and foul ſurface, 
till thrown into water, in which they be. 
come lucid, and in ſome degree tranſpa+ 
rent, either in part or totally; alſo chang- 
ing their colour, which returns to then 
on being taken out of the water. 

To this genus belong the oculus beli af 


variegated with yellow, and with a black 
central nucleus; and the oculus mundi, 
or lapis mutabilis, which is likewiſe a 
whitiſh-grey kind without veins. 


an averſion or dread of water ; a teirible 
ſymptom of the rabies canina. 


bite of a mad dog, and almoſt alway 
ariſes from the infection communicated 
by the bite of a mad animal; yet it hu 
been obſerved to ariſe ſpontaneouſly in 
ſome animals affected with acute diſeaſe; 
and we have an inſtance in the medical 
eſſays by Dr. Innes at Edinburgh, of! 


flicted with this diſorder, and may inf 
other animals, and even men, as dog, 
cats, wolves, foxes, horſes, aſſes, mules, 
but it moſt frequently attacks dog, 


contagion, | 
A. hot climate; exceſſive heats and ſud- 


uts, brains, 


made 


derrible dieams, with convulſions and ſub- 
ſultus of the tendons; continual inquie- 
tude, ſighs, ſadnefs, 


RTR 
madneſs in theſe animals. When they are 
going to run mad, they appear dejected, 
ſhun company, and hide themſelves : they 
will not bark, but ſeem to mutter or mur 
mur, and are averſe to food and water; 
they will fly upon ſtrangers, but retain 
ſome regard for their maſter: their ears 
and tails hang down, and they walk 
along as if they were ſleepy. This is the 
firlt degree of the diſeaſe ; and though 
the bite is then bad, it is not at the worſt, 
Afterwards, they begin to pant, hang 
out their tongues, froth at the mouth, 
and gape; ſometimes they ſeem dull and 


1 
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Afterwards all the ſymptoms enereaſe 
with a prodigious ſtraitneſs and oppfel- 
ſion about the præcordia; a ditũtult 


ſighing, reſpiration, horror, a ſhaking and 


half allcep; ſometimes they will run, but 


not directly forward, and ſoon ceaſe to 


| know their maſters; their eyes are de- 


jected, look watry and duſty; their 
tongues are of a Jead-colour; they fall 
away ſuddenly, and grow raging mad, 
A bite at this time is incurable, and the 
nearer they are to death, with the more 
dreadful ſymptoms it is attended. | 
There is ſcarce any poiſon infectious ſo 
many ways as this, for it takes effect thro* 
the cloaths, without fetching blood; by 
the breath of the animal drawn into the 


lungs ; by a touch of the froth, if recent; 


by handling the wound, or inſtrüument 
which was the death of the animal; or 
by handling things which have been in- 
fected by any of the former means, 
Again, there is ſcarce any poiſon which 
produces ſuch terrible effects, and cauſes 
ſoch a wonderful change in the perſon in- 
fedted. When it begins to work, it is 


trembling at the ſight of any liquid, pel- 


lucid things; a Joſs of appetite; an in- 
credible anxiety; trembling and terrible 


convulſions, almoſt forcing the patient 
into a rage when any liquid ũs touched 
with the lips or tongue; then a vothit- 
ing of dark, bilious, viſcid matter, or 


porraceous bile; an increaſed heat; a 
fever, continual watching, a priapiſm, a 


confuſed ſeries of wild and extravagant 
thoughts: here the Tecond degree of *the 


diſeaſe may be ſaid to terminate. Now 
all the ſymptoms grow worſe and worſe: 


the tongue hangs out, and is rough; the 


voice is hoarſe; ſtrange horrors, ſtartin 


and wild looks at the fight of water; a 
frathing at the mouth; à voluntary in- 


clination to ſpit at the by- ſtanders 3 alſo 


to bite them; the patient foams at the 
mouth, gnaſnes with the teeth, and would 
do miſchief if not forcibly” held. His 
pulſe and 'breathing fail; there is a cold 
ſweat; the higheſt fury: yet during all- 
this time; which is wonderful,” the pa- 


tient continues in his ſenſes, and is afraid 


of doing harm. On the fourth day from 


the firſt degree of the diſeaſe, the patient 


molt violent and quick; and yet, as it is 


ſaid, will lie dormant for twenty years to- 


gether before it exerts itſelf. This diver- 
ity depends upon the heat of the ſeaſon, 
the degree of the diſeaſe in the infected 


animal, and the temperature of the perſon ' 


bit; ſor the bilious are ſooner affected 
with it, the phlegmatie and hydropic the 
leaſt: likewiſe ſomething may be attribut - 
ed to the way of living, diet, and medi- 
A 1 1 
A healthy man infected with this con- 
tagion, according to Boerhaave, finds the © 
effects of it dilcover themſelves in the 
following order: there is a pain in tbe 
place where he was bit or received the 
contagion, and then wandering pains in 
the other parts, chiefly thoſe that are near 


it; a laſſitude, heavine ſs, liſtleſſneſs of the 


whole body ; unquiet troubled ſleep, and 


fs, love. of ſolitude: 
thus ends. the firſt degree of the diſeaſe. 


falls into convulſions with great difficulty 
of breathing, and then die. 
The prevention and cure of this diſeaſe, 


except in a few inſtances, are very doubt. 


ful and uncertain. ” The preventibe cure, 
according to Boerhaave, conſiſts in njak- 
ing deep ſcarifications, as ſoon as poſſible, 
after the bite, in the part affected and 


. thoſe adjacent to it, that they may make 
a conſiderable diſcharge of blood ; and 
then applying large cupping-glaſſes there 


on; or it may be burnt pretty deep with 


an actual cautery. Then it ſhould be 


made to ſuppurate by ſome corroſive ap- 
plication proper for that purpoſe; and 
during all that time, it ſhould continually 
be fomented with a pickle made with 
vinegar and ſalt? this ſhould be conti- 


nued for fix months at leaft: the gar- 


ments he had 'on at the'time cf the bite 
ſhould be cautiouſly laid afide, or de- 


ſtroyed. He ſhould likewiſe, with all 


convenient ſpeed, be dipt in a river, or 


| the ſea, making him believe that he is 


going to be drowned : this is to be often 
repeated; for the effect conſiſts in terri- 


fying the mind, and not in the falt water, 


as is commonly ſuppoſed : then he ſhould 


r 


rhu'- 
barb, 


be often and ſtrongly purged with 
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barb, agaric, and the juice of elder- bark. 


He ſhould be put into a ſweat- every 


morning faſting, with a mixture of aro- 
matic vinegar, ſea-ſalt, and hot water: 


his feet and bande mould alſo be daily 
fomented in a tm bath, and be ſhould 
_- Waſh his head, mouth, and fauces. Let 


him often drink cold water, and throw 
it up again, by vomiting; and let bis 
drink be acidulated. His aliment ſhould 
be moſt light and laxative, and often 


taken in ſuch a quantity as to vomit it up 
.. again, He: ſhonld likewiſe abſtain from 


things that are d ſpiey, from wine, from 


heating things, from violent exerciſes, 


and from A e of the mind. 
The cure ſhouſq be 
diſeaſe is in the-firſt degree; and, in. the 


beginning of dhe ſecond, by treating it 


as highly inflammatory; by ferting blood 
ge oxifies.gven.toa deliquium ; 


| — a | W, 
y giving clyſers/ſobn; after with nitrous 
or moderately falt Gatter, thus: take 


barley water, en ounces; nitre, wo 


1 


cis let the patient be blindfolded, and 
thrown ipto a fond ef Fold water: or let 


ov 25 n u 
dread of it aſmoſt pen 


drams ; elder vinegar and honey of roſes, 
each an ounce : Make a clyſter. Or take 


rue · water, ten aunces 3. ſea-falt, two 


drams; vinggar impregnated with mary- 
gold-flowery, fi 10 


ney, an otince: make a clyſter, 


ee eee boldly, and with 


4 


leſs caution than in other caſes, - After 


water be 1 


* bim, till the 
i then let a 
large quantity be forced down his throat; 
let this be his. #reatment daily, and at 
night let fleep he procured. 


| Hoffman's: ſentzments on this head zre plants, the corella-whereof conſiſts of 1 

| ana thoſe of Boerhasve. Þ - campanulater 

The antients, ſays he, were of opinion, 

at all pajlons were of a cold nature, + 

| becauſe they obſerved that a more free 
affinx of bload toe 


external parts was 


_ reſtrained by:;ſpaims, for which. repſon 


they. preſcribed heating things, abd par- 
ticulatly generous wines, as an univer- 


Tu antidote 2 theſe Celſus ſeems 40 have 


followed; and informs ug, that the prac- 
tice of Id yas to put the patient into a 


bath, and to make him ſweat as long as 
ame 


bis ſteength. would. permit, at thi 


e 
time keepipg.the wound. open, that the 


virus might be diſcharged from it; and 
then tp give him plenty of good generous 
wine: this being done for two or three 


days, they judged him out of danger. 
This practice of the antients, Hoffman 
fhipks weft elfeßtpal, and gondemns im- 
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attempted when the 


rams; common ho- 


deluge. 
B 
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merſion in cold water, &c, as Boerbaate 
does the practice of adminiſtring acrig 
and heating medicine s. 
This may give ſome light into the na. 
ture of the pulvis antilyſſus publiſhed b 
Dr. Mead, and received into the diſpen. 
ſiatot y of the college, wherein pepper ix 
one of the ingredients. Take of the 
powder of aſh-coloured liverwort, four 
. drams; and of the «gibi of black pep- 
pet, two drams: t is. powder mixt to- 
gether, is to be taken in warm milk in 
the morning faſting for four morning 
together, After this the doctor orden 
-— the patient to be put into a cold hath, 
pond or river, for this ty days ſucceſſyel, 
early in the morning, and before breik. 
faſt; he is to remain im it with his head 
above water, no longer than a minute, 
Dr. Sault, from his wn experience, n. 
commendz another method of cure by 
mercurial frictions ppon the cicatrice, 
and the parts adjoining, for three day 
| ſucceſſively, and they, every other day; 
beſides this, he orders the pa tient to take 
a dram and a half of  Palmarivs's pow · 
der. Dr. James is of opinion, that: 
vomit or two of mercurius-emeticus fu. 
vus would be proper, the doſe of which 
is from two to eight grains; not opit 
ting the cinnabarine powder, nor going 
into the cold bath in he morning for l 


month. 


HD ROPHORIA, in grecian antiquity 


u a folemnity bel st Athens and Eging, 


in memoty of thoſe that periſhed in the 


YDROPHYLLUM, ip botany, 2 geen 
of the peitandria-monogynia claſs . 


. fingle. campanulated petal,” divided into 
five n 4 emarginated ſeg 


formed of two valves, and containing ot- 
ly one cell, with a_fingle. reundiſh, and 
large ſeed, See plate CXXXVII. fg. 
HYDROPIC,. 2 dropfical patient; 01 
perſon ſwelled and bloated with the abun 
l water. See DroOrsY, 
HYDROPOTA, in medicine, 2 perſen 
who drinks nothing but water. 
It has long been controverted mob 
Der whether pr no the hy dropom 


ive longer than other perſons. 


HV DROP S, in, medicine. the ſame vit 


dropſy. See the article DRorsv. 
HYDROSCOPE,,. an infrument antientl 
vled for the meaſuring of time. 


21 A was a kind of water. 
c 
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ave. 
conical at bottom : the cylinder was gra- 
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duated, or marked out with diviſions, to 


which the top of the water becoming ſue- 


vely contiguous, as it trickled out at 
— 2 pointed out the hour. 
HYDROSTATICAL BALAKRCE, a kind 
of balance contrived for the eaſy and ex - 
act finding the ſpecific gravities of bo- 


the vertex of the cone, 


dies, both liquid and ſolid. 

This inſtrument is of conſiderable uſe in 
eſtimating the degree of purity of bodies 
of all kinds; the quality and richneſs of 
metals, ores, minerals, C. The pro- 
portion in any mixture, adulteration, or 


the like: of all which the ſpecific weight 


is the only adequate meaſure. The doc- 
trine of the hydroſtatical balance is 
ſounded on this theorem of Archimedes, 
that a body heavier than water, weighs 
leſs in water than in air, by the weight of 
as much water as is equal to it in bulk. 

We have a'new hydraſtatical balance, 


the parts of which are as follow: AB 
8 CXXXVIII. fig. 1. n“ 1.) is the 


bot on which it ſtands; C D is a pillar 


ſupporting a moveable braſs plate EF, 


faſtened thereto by the ſcrew in the knob 
e. In the end of this plate is fixed an up · 


right piece I K, ſupporting another plate - 


GH; which ſlides backwards and for- 
wards thereon, and is moveableevery way 


about it. In the end of this plate, at H, 


is fixed (by a nut beneath) a wire LM, 
taped with a fine thread from one end to 
the other; upon this moves the ſwan- 


neck ſlip of braſs NO, to which a very 


exact balance is hung at the point: N; 


to one of whoſe ſcales P is appended ibe 


heavy body R, by a fine horſe-hair or 


piece of filk 8: the weight of the ſaid 


body R in” the air, is expreſſed by the 
weight put into the ſcale Q to make an 
equilibrium therewith, whi 


fluid T V, contained in the glaſs WV, 


is again reſtored by weights put into the 
ſcale P. 


folid R to that of the fluid TV. 


The ſpecific gravity of fluids is readily 
determined by weighing one and the 


ſame ſolid body in them ſeverally; for 
lince we ſuppoſe the balance in equili- 


brio with the body ſuſpended in the air, 


the equilibrium will be deſtroyed when 
the ſolid is immerſed in the fluid, and 
mult be then reſtored by weights put into 


that ſcale to which the body is appended, - 


Theſe weightz will ſeyerally expreſs the 


P. So that the weights in the ſcale 
Q compared with thoſe in the ſcale P, 
thew at 'once the ſpecific gravity of the 


being de- 
ſiroyed by immerging the ſolid in the 


5 
» k. : 
- 2 8 x * 
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pravities of an equal bulk of the reſpec. 


tive floĩds; and conſequently: 


of them with the og 4 * eommon 
water, as uſual, and diſpoſed in a proper 
table; making water 1.000, See Table 
of ſpec! #GRrRAVITIES, 

n the ſame manner, | 
firſt weighed in air, and then afterwards 
immerſed in the ſame fluid, as water, for 


ed; ry by" be nv. as — 
by putting in ſo much weight as is e 

to the we. of the ſame bulk of water 3 
the gravity therefore, of every ſolid is 
thus compared with water, and conſe- 
quently with each other," 

But in this, and many other caſes, it is 


required to be very exact in weighing 


, y; they" may 
be thus compared with each other, or all 


ir Uivers feldes 


joſtance, the + rag will be deſtroy- 


- 


bodies, even beyond what is attainable 


by the niceſt mechaniſm of. this inſtru- 


ment. We ſhall therefore give the reader 


an account of an improvement of the come. 


mon balance in this reſpeftz and it is 


the more pertinent in, this place, as this 
inſtrument ſerves equally for exaQneſs in 
common as in hydroſtatical matters. 

The figure of the machine repreſents the 
balance in its hydroſtatic uſe, ibid, nꝰ 2. 
We ſhall firft deſcribe. the machine, then 
ſhew the new contrived artifice for ex - 
actneſs; and, laſtly, give an inſtance of 
its univerſal uſe, VCG is the ſtand or 


pillar fixed in the table. From the top 


at-A hangs, by two filken ſtrings; the 
horizontal piece or bar B B; from which 
is ſuſpended, by a ring at i, the ſine beam 
of a balance 6, which is kept from de- 
ſcending too low on either fide by the 
1 . 
upporter M. 
at o, to ſhew diſtinctly the diculac 
poſition of the examen, by the (ſmall 
pointed index fixed above it. 
The ſtrings by which the balance is ſuſ- 
pended paſſing over two pullies, one on 
each fide the piece at A, go down to the 


bottom on the other ſide, and are hung 


over the hook at v; which hook, by 


means of a ſcrew P, is moveable about 
1 inches backwards and forwards, and 
therefore the balance may be raiſed: or 


depreſſed ſo much. But if a greater ele- 
vation or depreſſion be required, the ſlid- 
ing piece 8, which carries the fcrew P, 
is readily moved to any part of the ſquare 
braſs · rod VK, and fixed by means of a 
ſere w. wrt 1 

The motion of the balance being thus 


provided for, the reſt of the apparatus 


eK 


iece I xy æ, fixed onthe | 
he harneſs is annulated . 
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z as follows: H H is a ſmall table fixed 
upon à piece D, under the ſcales d and e, 


and is moyeable up aod down in a long 


flit in the pillar above C, and faſtned at 
an part with a ſcrew behind. At the 
. Point in the middle of the bottom of each 
A1T,cale is hung by a fine hook à braſs-wire 
2d, ac. Theſe paſs through two holes 
m, m in the table; and to the wire a 4 
zs ſuſpended a curious cylindric wire r 5, 
This wire 14 is covered with paper gra- 
duated by equal diviſions, and is about, 
five inches long. | 


In the corner of the table at E, is fixed a 


braſs · tube in which a round wire l is ſo 
adapted as to move neither too hard nor 
+ foo freely by its flat head I. Upon the 
lower part of this moves another tube 
Q, which has friction enough to cauſe 
it to remain in any poſition required; to 
this is fixed an index T, moving hori- 


zontally when the wire þ /is turned about, 
and therefore may be eaſily ſet to the 


\ 2 8 Pd, fr +7: | 
To the lower end of the wire s hangs 
weight L, and to that a wire pu with a 
- ſmall braſs ball g, about I of an inch in 


diameter. On the other fide, to the wire 


a c, hangs a large glaſs bubble R by a 
. bogſe-hair, Let us at preſent ſuppoſe 
the weight L taken away, and the wire 
n ſuſpended from S : and on the other 
ide let the bubble R be taken away, and 
the weight F ſuſpended in its room at c. 
This weight F we ſuppoſe to be ſuch as 
will keep in equilibrio with the ſeveral 
parts appended to the other ſcale, at the 
- ſame time that the middle point of the 
wire p A is in the ſurface of the water in 
the veſſel N. The wire p is to be of 
ſuch a ſize, that the length of one inch 
ſhall weigh four grains. Hence it is 
evident, ſince braſs is eight times heavier 
than water, that for every inch the 
wire ſinks in the water, it will become 
half a grain lighter, and half a grain 
heavier for eyery inch it riſes out of the 
water: conſequently, by ſinking two 
inches below the middle point, or raiſing 
two inches above it, the wire will be- 
come one giain lighter or heavier. And 
therefore, if when the middle point is at 


the ſurface of the water in equilibrio, 


the index T be ſet to the middle point 

& of the graduated wire 4, and the diſ- 

tance on each fide ar and a, contain 

a hundred equal parts; then, when in 

. weighing bodies the weight is defired to 

due hundredth. part of à grain, it may be 
| o 
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. eakily, had by proceeding in the follow;n ' 


manner. 


in the ſcale d, and put the weight X j 
the ſcale ; and let this be fo deter 


much, and one grain leſs too little, The 
the ballance being gently moved up o 


forated at each end for that purpoſe. 


on the ſupporter z. Then ſuppoſe 100 


i grains. 
After a like manner may this ballar 
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are two graduated lines, thoſe on tht 


18 alſo a ſmall chain and pincers wherein 
to ſix any piece of money intended to be 


— 


ibid. ne 2 and 3, whereof the former pat 
A are to be uled for proving all piece 


M 
Let he body to be weighed be place 


mined, that one grain more ſhall be to, 


down by the {crew P, till the equilibrium 
be nicely ſhewn at o; and then if th 
index T be at the middle point 2 of the 
wire 14, it ſhews that the weights put inty 
the ſcale e, are juſt equal to the weight 
the body, By this method we find the 
abſolute weight of the body; the reh. 
tive weight is found by weighing it hy. 
droſtatically in water, as follows, 

Inſtead of putting the body into the ſcale 
e, as before, let it be appended with the 
weight Fat the hook c, by a horle- hair 
as at R, ſuppoling the veſſel of water 
were away; then the equilibrium being 
made, the index T ftanding between a 
and er, at the 46th diviſion, ſhews the 
weight of the body put in 1095. 36 grains, 
As it thus hangs, let it be immerſed in 
the water of the veſſel O, and it will be. 
come lighter by much; the ſcale e vil 
deſcend till the beam of the ballance ref 


grains put into the ſcale d reftores the 
1 preciſely, ſo that the indet 

ſtands at the 36th diviſion above a; it 
is plain the weight of an equal bulk af 
water would, in this caſe, be exact ij 100 


be applied to find the ſpecific = 
fluids, which will not be difficult fron 
what has been ſaic. 


STRUMENT, a new invention for rale 
ing coin, and diſcovering its deſect e 

of weight or purity. 
It conſiſts of a thin, flat, braſs-ruler, about 
half a foot long; on each fide of which 


upper fide being marked A and W (pie 
CXXXIX, fig. 1. n* 1.) and thoſe on tht 
under ſide B and W, ibid. no 2, Ther 


weighed and proved; together with ts! 
ir of center · pins, Hoke A and b, 


of gold not exceeding; the value of 36% 
and the other pair marked B, for * 
pieces from 36 8. to 728. or 31 11% 


Laſtly, there is a ſliding · piece or — 0 
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ail. ne. 3.) by che motion of which ber aAly at che noteh or matk on the | b 
backwards and forwards upon the ruler, | Jon a b the fjuſtrument doth bot 
he value of any Fete faſpbnited in the then "equiponderate, Fan lower your 
pincers is found upon the graduated lines band that holds the fluid till the inſtru- 
heady mentfoned; wyereef thoſe marx. ment comes to an equilibrium'; atwhich . 
d A and B dre called Ratical Ninds,1as | times if he "guinea be n kolinterfeit, 
being calculated for weightng the piece great part of "the pincers will appear 

in air z and thoſe marzed W, Wi ere - above Water! and it 2 462. piece de 
alleck hydrbftatical Hines, as” ſerving to tried, not only the pincers, by 
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4 ** Los 

of Salo 3 6 4 
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int out the alloy or adulteration of the part of the'coin will appear above the | 1 
29m weighed, 71 whole ' divifion on ſurface, if the piece be counterfeit. This 1 


ach line, is equal to the weight or value __" at method is ſufficiently near the Goth 
of 16, in vol; ae igen to Gd. for OS: e Rr 8 
and 4 quarrer diviſion'to 3 09. kf you ſhoffdHave'occafion'to weigh 3nd 
Te ptove 2 guihea ; firf ſuſpend it in prove à very 'ſinall 8 d, as. 
ide loinders, and the placing the iußde 25. 3 d, Cr. 6d. the method to 


| 


of the fliding-piece C to a1 on the line ut the ſaid piece in the pincers with | KH 
A, on the upper fide of the ruler, which ſome other piece "that has proved 
| mult move - freely on the center-pins before ; by which means, the weight and 
| RIES ator ur — rhay be bully gif 
F ballance "each Siber, e covered, 'as above. And if the piece be 


iece exaly | ee es ner, he TOVET 5 | 
due i full elf he: if not, Hove the "above 36s. then the flider is to be placed 

flider back ward vr tot ward, WNT they" ei- necording to the diviſions of the ftatical 
nderate, and the diviſion cut by "the and hydroftatical lines on the under fide 
lade of the flider is the true weight; of the inſtrument ; which is fitted to the 
for inſtance, luppoſe it reſts at zog, then | ſtandard of the mint, that makes the 5 
does the guinea weigh only 208. 6 d. guinea to weigh 129 grains. 
In the next place, to prove the alloy of H DROSTA „ that part 'of 
this piece, let the flider be brought to 
the diviſion 20% upon the bydroſtatical 
line marked W ; for whatever 1 * | 
is cut by the flider3' in weighing on the le F e 
) l it malt be 1 at the The application of bydroftd 
ſame on the hydroftatical line adjottiing, | ſev 
Then let the piete Rr with the khr 
pincers, and the Bös Näte whetron'it is . 
ſuſpended, de itnmerſed in water, Til. 
ne 3.)-a far ps the Höten in the ſuid Hnk; 
and if the inſtrumenk acts in equflibrio, 
or the plece ſink deeper in the water, the 
guinea is ſtandard- gold 2 but if the ſlider 
mult be woved farcher backward before 
it will equiponderate, the guten is dul- 
terated. Tf alloyed Wir filver, allow 
286. for GETTIN hy it Wants in the hy- 
droſtatical © Weight 3 and then, if the | 
number, of. popes the piece io Went in. the center. of geaviey mh 1 
weight hydrofatically, when -douBled,.'** UuRt agaldf by 624 ; this lift prod 
exceed the güchber of ſRillings'zt weighs be the nitmber of pounds requ 
fatically, You Way eondude it is adul- ample r admit the length of 2 
ogg "i 1 | 1 ! w * js 
However, 2 nore fpeedy Method of dil- | 7 | 
covering whith LE Pe of gold be adul- ſquare feet; "which multiplied by 22, the 
terated. or 'not, wittfout thoving' the ſli- depth of the center of gravity, g 
der more” than ohce, is this: when, you ct | 
have. weighed u piece ſtatically, bring 627, gives 15625 1h. equal 
the flider to the iviſon on the hydro- ts nearly. l gens 15 3 Wy, 
5 0 my as YOu z and gain bee he weight of bagies is al- 

merſing the piece zung acer z be. gage 4 th ies, in 
| fore, ſo Gar de furfded ot a "= bulks, it ales that the numbers ah 
| | | | table 
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table of ſpecific gravities, do alſo expreſs 


the number of ayerdupois ounces con- 
tained in a cubic fobt of each reſpective 


ſort of matter therein mentioned. See 
the article Gravity. 


Therefore, if the magnitude of any body 
be multiplied by the ſpecific gravity, the 
product will be its abſolute weight. 
Another uſeful hydroftatic problem; is to 


find the magnitude of any thing when 


the weight is known; which is done by 


_ dividing the weight by the ſpecific gra- 


vity, and the quotient is the magnitude 


. ſought, Alſo by knowing the magni- 


ic 


tude and weight, we can find the ſpecific 


_ gravity by dividing the weight of the 


magnitude in cubic feet, 

Having found by the hydroſtatic ballance 
the ſpecific gravity of. gold to ſilver as 
29 to 11, and ſuppoſing any compound 
thereof, as Hiero's crown, whoſe ſpeci- 
gravity is x6, to determine the pro- 
portion and weight of the gold and filver 
employed in making it, ſay, as the dif- 


© Ference of the ſpecific gravities of the 


© proportion of the 


compound and the lighter ingredient, 
. 5, is to the difference of the ſpecific 
8 of the heavier ingredient and 
the compound, viz. 3, ſo is the bulk 


; phyſic. Fo t 
. He propoſes this method as very cer 


precious ſtones, is in gravity to water 
nion: thus a calculus humanus and 
_  bezoar were found as 1,7 and 1, to; 
and therefore too light, to be of the fim 


3. A third uſe which he —— is i 


of gold to that of ſilver made uſe of; 


that is, if the whole crown-were divided 
in 8 parts, the gold would conſiſt of 5, 


and the filver of 3: then the magnitudes | 


number 95 and 33, which expreſs the 


filver. See the article HYDROSTATICAL 
BALLANCE, 


But how great the uſefulneſs and impor- 
. tance of hydroſtatic knowledge is to phy- 
-* Kcians, chymiſts, apothecaries, jewellers, 
"I 3 Sc. will 


r. Boyle's excellent 


propoles the following uſes to be made 
of 1 knowledge, vix. 
1. 


gold to that of the 


J and 3 multiplied by the ſpecific grav- 
dies 19 and x7, ſeverally, will give the 


o explore the nature and difference of 


foſſils, by finding their ſpecific gravities. 


ous kinds of ſtones are in 


4 to 
Water as about 21 to 1, and tin, the 


lighteſt of metals, is to water in gravity 


For ſince the moſt pure and homogene- 


as about 7 to 1, if a ſtony ſubſtance be 


found to have a greater proportion of 
gravity than that of 24 to x, it muſt be 7 
© "probable that it has in it ſome adventi- 


tious matter of a metalline nature; or is 


at leaſt commixed with ſome mineral 
body more heavy than pyie ſtone, and 


1 


69 


21 _HYD 


may therefore very probably be uſeſolſ 


1 3 ſame medicinal purpoſes. 
n 


and thereby to collect and aſcertain thei 
| ſeveral degrees of goodneſs reſpectixch. 
Whence he argues the neceſſity of thi 


| gives inſtances of f2&itious coral, and 


- ſometimes above 14 times heavier thai 
water; and hence a ngtable difference! 


appear by reading 
Medicina Hydro- th 
ſtatica, in which book the ſkilful author clare to the world the ſpecific gravity of 


the quick-ſilver they uſe in their bars 


6. Theſe he enumerates over and abort 
| What we have taken notice of a mech#: 
nichal and pe o 
us know the high value he had for this 
| ſcience, he expreſles himſelf thus: « Aﬀ 
cc 
10 
Pas 


a4 


LY 
6 = 


ances of this kind, he mentions t 


X pts hematites, lapis lazuli, and lapi 
ca 


aminaris, all which have their ules 


tain to determine whether a body, ſup 
E to be a ſtone of the mineral king 

ſo indeed. Thus coral which, f 
he, ſome take to be a plant, and ohe 
a lithodendron, but Sa reckon it among 


2,68, to 1, which favours the la opi 


ſpecies with the common ſtone. 


diſcover the reſemblance or difference 
tween bodies of the ſame denomination 


ſort of knowledge to phyſicians, chymiſy 
apothecaries, druggiſts, to the goldſmith 
the merchant, the miner, &c. 

4. A fourth uſe is to diſcern genuine 
ſtones from counterfeit ones, which my 
be of great help to jewellers : here he 


factitious gems, and a bezoar, which he 
found out that way not to be genuin 
tho* a great price was ſet on the latter. 
75 Hence mercury is ſaid to have a df. 
erent gravity, being ſometimes 131, and 


may ariſe in weather glaſſes at the fant 
time, and in the ſame place, even (01 
whole inch, from the different gravity d 
the mercury in the one and in the other! 
therefor who publiſh regiſter 

je weather, ovght to find out and ds 


meters. 


geometrical nature, and to ſet 


ay little (kill as I haye in ; hydroſtatic | 
would not be debarred from the ve 
of them for a confiderable ſum d 
money; it having already done m. 
acceptable ſervice, and on far mar 
ogcaſions than I myſelf at firſt expe) 


My a Specially in the examen of metah, 
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the . N 
HV DROTICS, W 8 phyſicians, ſignify 
medicines" more uſually called ſudorifics, 
See the article SUDORIFIC. | 
HYGIEINE, from dtv, health, that 
part af medicine which preſcribes rules 
for the preſervatioh of health; which de- 
pends, in n great meaſure, on the prudent 
uſe of the non naturals, 


eile, lleep, paſſions of the mind, re- 


tentions and excretions, See the article 
Alx, iar, Exkxcisg, Sc. 
YGROMETER, a machine, or inſtru- 
ment where | 
dryneſs, or moiſture of the air, or rather 
offs oſpbere. See the articles Alk, 
and ATMOSPHERE. 115 
There ate divers ſorts of hygrometers; 
for whatever body either ſwells or ſhrinks, 
by dryneſs or möiſtüre, is capable of be- 
med into an hygrometer. Such 
ds of moſt" kinds, particularly 
aſh, del, poplar, Sc. Such alſo is cat- 
got, the beard öf a wild oat, Ic. Stretch 
an hempen cord or lute-ſtring, as AB. 
(plate XT. 9.1.) along a wall, bring- 
ing it oer a pulley, B; and to the other 
end D, fix a weight E; into which fit 
an index G. Oa the ſame wall fit a 
plate of metal H I, divided inte any 
number of equal parts, and the hygro- 
meter is compleat. For it is knon from 
experience that moiſture ſenſibly ſhortens 
the length of cords or fiddle-ſtrings; 


and that as the moiſture evaporates, ' they 


return - to their former length. The 
weight, therefore in the preſent caſe, 
hpov kn increaſe of the moiſture of the 
Ur, will aſcint'; and upon a diminu- 
tion of the ſame, it will deſcend, h 
Hence, ad the index G will ſhew the 
ſpaces of aſcent and deſcent ; and thoſe 
ſpaces are" equal to the increments and 
_ decrements of the length of the cord, or 
gut, ABD; the inſtrument will diſcover 
— Whether the air be more or leſs humid 
now, then it was at another given time. 
But if a more 'ſenfible and accurate. hy- 
e be required, ſtrain a Whip cord 
ot fiddte- ſtring, over ſeveral. pullies B, 
C, D, E, F, and G. (ibid. no 2.) and 
proceed as in the former example. Nor 


does it matter whether the ſeveral parts 
of the cord AB, BC, C D, Sc. be pa- 
rallel to the horizon as expreſſed in tbe 


hd or perpendicular to the ſame: - : 
Ihe advantage of this above the former 
ygrometer, is, that we have the greater 
Ln 5 of cord in the ſame compaſs; and 
r 


1.1693. 


1 mineral productions, with much to 


air, diet, exer- 


by to meaſure the degrees of 


9 — 


\ » 


: 1 * 18 
conſequently greater contra dion or di- 
latation. e Tet n e BE 
Another method of conſtruction, which 
is more ſimple, is thus. Faſten a hempen 
cord or fiddle-ftring, A B, (1b:4.-n* 3.) 
to an iroh-hook ; and let the other end, 
B, deſcend upon the middle of 'a ho- 
rizontal board, or table, EF; near B, 
hang a leaden weight or ball of a pound, 
C, and fit an index CG. Laſtly, from 
the center B deſcribe a circle} which di- 
vide into any number of equal parts. Or, 
inſtead of the table or board, draw two 
concentrie circles on the ball K from I. 
(n.) and divide them into any number 
of equal parts, and fix an index NO, 
to any proper ſupport N. So that it may 
almoſt touch the diviſions of the ball. 
Here the cord or gut twiſting or un- 
' twiſting will ſhew the change of moiſture, 


Sc. by the ſucceſſive »pplication'of he 


index to the diviſion of the circle, * + 
Or thus: provide two wooden frames, 
A Band CD, (n' 5%) with grooves there- 
in; and between theſe grooves fit two 
thin leaves of aſh, AE FC, and GB DH, 
ſo as they may eaſily ſlice either way, 
At the extremes of the frames A,B,C,D, 
confine the leaves with nails, leaving be- 
tween them the ſpace E . H F, about an 
inch wide. On I fiften a flip of braſs 
dented, IK; and in La little dented 
wheel, upon «whoſe axis, on the other 
ſide of the machine an index is to be 
put. Laſtly, from the center of the axis, 
on the ſame ſide, draw a circle, and di- 
vide it into any number of equal parts. 
Now, it is found from experience, that 
aſhen wood readily imbibes the moiſture 
of the air, and ſwells therewith; auc as 
that moĩſture flackens, ſhrinks again; 
upon any increaſe of the moiſture of the 
air, the two leaves AF and B H grow- 
ing turgid, will approach nearer each 
other: and, again, as the moiſture 
abates, they will ſhrink, and again re- 
cede, Hence, as the diſtanee can neither 
de increaſed or diminiſhed without turn- 
ing the wheel L, che index will point out 
the changes in reſpect of humidlity, or 
ſiceity. From this contrivance it was 
that Mr. Coniers in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions made the following 
vations for five or ſix years. 
1. That theſe pannels will move by 
ſhrinking moſt in ſummer, and ſwelling 
moſt-in winter; but will vary fram this 
according to the change, to the then 
more or leſs heat or cold, moiſture cr 
+ drought, that the temper or ſeaſon, ſuch 
* 100 2” | 8 2 N 
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as ſpring or fall, do produce; it being 
then more apt to ſwell or ſhrink on the 
ſudden, but not attaining then to the 


Righeſt ſhrinking or ſwelling, as in 


ſummer and winter it doth, 2. That for 
the moſt part, eſpecially. in the ſpring 
and ſummer-time,. this motion happens 
only in the day · time; for then generally 


all night it reſts; and moves very ſeldom. 


3. That one kind or manner of this mo · 


tion happens in dry, fair weather, but 


ſometimes in the forepart of the forenoon, 


and ſometimes not until the latter pat of 
tze forenoon, and then at that time it 


relaxes or (wells the deal ſor about two 


often z and then all the afternoon after 


or three hours; more, ſeldom; leſs, 


it ſhrinks z nay, ſometimes even when 
a ſmall rain hath newly fallen, or is then 


falling. 4. This, — is gradual . 


very often, or for the moſſ part a little 


-nafter a moiſt time, viz, the firſt day after 


moiſture it ſhrinks. a little; the ſecond, 


— 


more, and ſo yet more, according to the 
then ſeaſon of the year, and as it is then 


ijnclined to moiſture or drought, the al- 


, teration of the wind, and the heat or 
cold at that time. 5. The wind's being 
in the north, north-eaſt, and eaſt, winter 
and ſummer, for the moſt part at that 
time the deal ſhrinks, in the night alſo 
as well as in the day, but not ſo much; 
which is a ſign of drying weather, and 


ſometimes of froſt or cold in winter, 


hbaueeat or ſcorching in ſummer, in a clear 
day. But on the contrary, the ſouth 
wiynd's blowing, or the weſt and ſouth- 

- welt;: the deal always relaxes that day, 
or is at leaſt at a ſtay, provided this 
happen in the day-time z for then if in 


the night, not ſo much; and ſo this will 


do ſome conſiderable time before rain, 
6. By a conſtant obſervation, of this in- 
ſtrument, you may be able to gueſs at 
the wind's ſituation without a weather- 
coek, provided you have by you a com- 
mon and ſealed thermometer. 7. Alſo 
vou may know the time of the year: 


for in the ſpring it moves quicker, and 
more in winter; in ſummer it is more 


- Nhrunk than in the ſpring ; in autumn leſs 
- 4n motion than in ſummeær. 


It is to be obſerved, that all the hygro- 


meters above deſcribed become by de- 
grres leſs and leſs accurate, and at length . 


undergo no ſenſible alteration at all from 


the humidity of the air. 


The following is much more laſting. 


- Toke a nice ballance (ibid. nd 6.) and p 
place in it a ſponge, or athex body, 


repreſented in the figure. 


drachms to nine; and has 
index or tongue of a ballance thirty de- 


HYG 

which eafily imbibes moiſture; and let 
it be in equilibrio, with a weight hung 
at the other end of the beam. Now if 
the air becomes moſt, the ſponge be- 
coming heavier, will preponderate; if 
dry, the ſponge will be raiſed up. This 


. ballance may be contrived two ways; by 
either having the pin in the middle of 


the, beam, with a ſlender tongue a foot 
and a half long, pointing to the divi- 
ſons on an arched plate fitted to it; or, 
the other, extremity of the beam may be 
made ſo long as to deſcribe a large arch 


on a board placed for the purpoſe, as is 


4 


To prepare. the ſponge, it may be ne. 
ceſſary to waſh it in water; and when 
dry again, in water or vinegar, wherein 
ſal armoniac, or ſalt of tartar, has been 
diſſolyed, and, let it dry again, then it 


is fit to be uſed. , OY 
; Ip the laſt m Nen hygrometer, Mr. 


» 


Gould, inthe Philoſophical Tranſactions, 


_ inſtead of a ſponge, recommends, oil of 
vitriol, which is found to grow ſenfibly 


lighter or heavier, in, propertion to the 


_ leſſer or greater quantity of. moiſture it 
- Imbibes from the air; ſo that being ſa - 


tiated in the moiſteſt, weather, it after- 


# 6 % 


wards, retains or loſes its acquired weight, 


as the air proves more or leſs moiſt, The 
alteration in this liquor. is ſo great, that 
in the ſpace of fifty · ſeven days, it has been 


known to change its weig t Troop three 
as fhijted an 


grees, A ſingle grain, aſter its full in- 
creaſe, has varied its equilibrium fo ſen- 


ſibly, that the tongue of a ballance, only 


an inch and a half long, bas deſcribed 
an arch one third of an inch in compaſs, 


(which arch would , have been almoſt 


three inches if the tongue had been one 
foot) even with ſo ſmall a quantity of 
liquor; conſequentſy, if more liquor, 


expanded under a ſarge ſurface, were 

_ uſed, a pair of ſcales might afford as nice 

an hygromeler as any kind yet invented, 
1 


The {ame author yet ſuggeſts, that oil of 


ſulphur per campanum, or oil of tartar 


per deliquium, or the liquor of fixed 


nitre, might be ſubſtituted in lieu of the 


of filk, upon the beam B, and is exactly 
>3 po 4. ballanc ed 
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1 
hallanced from another thread of ſilk at D, 
ſtrung with the - ſmalleſt lead ſhot, at 
equal diſtances, and ſo adjuſted as to 
cauſe the index E to point at G, in the 
middle of the graduated arch FG H 
when the air is in a middle ſtate be- 
tween the greateſt moiſture and the great- 
et dryneſs. I, news a little table or 
ſhelf for that part of the filk and ſhot 
which is not ſuſpended to reſt upon. 
HYLE, or HyLec, among alchymiſts, 
denotes their firſt matter, or the original 
chaos of things. N 5 
HYLEG, or HYLECH, in aſtrology, ſig- 
nifies a planet, or the point in the heavens 


which at a perſon's nativity, is accounted 


the ſignificator of life. S:e the 
NATIVITY. | | 
HYMEN, in anatomy, a membrane, ſome- 
times of a circular, ſometimes of a ſemi- 
lunar figure, and ſometimes of a form 
different from both, It is always found 
in young girls, and ſtops a part of the 
vagina, In theſe it has a ſmall aperture, 
and a longer in adults who have not 
converſed with men. After the firſt coitus 
it is not to be found: it is always de- 
firoyed by it, and if it has not been in · 


article 


jured before, ſome blood always follows 


the rupture of it. 


In the heathen mythology, Hymen was 


the god of marriage, and new- married 
women offered facrifices to this deity, 
He was repreſented crowned with ſweet 

marjoram, and ſometimes with roſes ; 
carrying in one hand a torch, and in the 
other a flame-coloured veil, to repreſent 
the bluſhes of a virgin, 

HYMEN. ARA, in botany, a genus of the 


polygamia' trioecia claſs of plants, the 


flower of which is papilionaceous, an 
its fruit a large legumen or pod, of an 
ovato-oblong figure, obtuſe, and uni- 
locular, with numerous oval ſeeds, fur- 
rounded with fibres and farinaceous matter; 
HYMENZZEAL, ſomething belonging to 
marriage, ſo called from hymen. See 
the articles HYMEN and MARRIAGE. 
The hymenzal ſong is otherwiſe called 
epithalamium. See EPITHALAMIUM. 


- HYMENOPTERA, in the hiſtory of in- 


ſets, a name given to thoſe inſets, which 
have four wings, and thoſe all entirely 
membranaceous. See INSECT. 

MN, a religious ſong. The hymns 
ſung in the chriſtian church, as diſtin- 
guiſhed from the pſalms, are pieces of 
A compoſed by pious, but not in- 
ſpired authors. | 
che uſe of muſic in religious worſhip 


bas prevailed in all nations from the re- 


\ 
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hymn which our bleſſed Lord ſung 


110 


moteſt ages. The antient heathens were 


of opinion, that it appeaſed the anger of 


the gods, for which teaſon their public 
devotion was generally attended with a 


_— 


concert of voices and inſtruments. 


Muſic has likewiſe been conſecrated. to 


religion, both by the Jews and Chriſtians; 


and the former made uſe of trumpets, 
drums and cymbals, joined with the 
voices of the levites and people: but the 
muſic of the antient chriſtiads was plain 
and Glemn, and conſiſted only in fing- 
ing hymns, or pſalms, with joint voices. 
The priſcillianiſts pretended to ſhew, 
among their apocryphal writmgs, the 
with 
his diſciples, aſter his laſt ſupper, , But 
it is generally ſuppoſed, that they ſung 
the hymn which the Jews were uſed to 
fing after. eating the paſſover. 


HYOIDES, in anatomy, a bone which 


adheres to the baſe of the tongue. 
In young ſubje&s the os hyoides is com- 
ſed of three bones, a baſe, occupying 
its middle part, and two lateral ones, 
called its horns, In adults there are often, 
at the junctures of theſe with the baſe, 
two other fruſtræ, very ſmall, and thefice 
overlooked by moſt writers: theſe are 
nearly of the ſhape of a wheat-corn,-and 
may therefore be called oſſa triticeaz there 
are ligaments fixed to theſe, by means af 
which they adhere to the ſty loĩde pro- 
ceſſes, And, finally, in theſe ligaments 
themſelves, ſometimes, tho very rarely, 
there are found ſome other little bones. 


Velalius met with fix of theſe ; and fame - 


others after him have reckoned: eleven 


bones to the formation of the os hyoides. 


The uſe of the os hyoides is to give a 
ficm bafis to the tongue: and therefore 


ſeveral muſcles of the tongue and larynx, 


ſerving to the neceſſary motions of both, 


are inſerted into it. 


HYOSCY AMUS, HEN-BANE, in botany, 


a genus of the.pentandria-monogynia 


_ claſs of plants, the flower of which conſiſts 
of a ſingle infundibuliform petal, with; a 


ſhort -cylindrical tube, and an erecto- 


patent limb lightly divided into five ob- 


tuſe ſegments, one of which is broader 


than the reſt t the fruit is a capſule of 


an ovato-obtuſe figure, with a line mark - 


ed on each ſide; it contains two cells, 
with numerous ſeeds, | 


The root of this plant, according to 
Dale, is an excellent refrigerant and 
emollient, but is ſaid to occaſion mad- 


neſs z for which reaſon it is very rarely _ 


uſed internally. Its ſeeds are recommend · 
ed in an hæmoptyſis, and hæmorrhages z 
10 G 2 but 
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but thoſe of the white henbane are ſaid 

to be much milder and ſaſer. 

HY OSERIS, swixx's SUCCORY, in bo- 
tany, a genus of the ſyngeneha-polyga- 


916 


'* mia-#qualis claſs of plants; the com- 


pound flower of which is uniform, with 
ten herinaphrodite corollulæ diſpoſed into 
one or more orbs; the partial one is mo- 
nopetalous, ligulated, linear, truncated, 
and quinquedentated z the ſtamina are 
five capillary, very ſhort filaments ; there 
is no pericarpium beſides the cup; the 
ſeed" is ſingle, oblong, compreſſed, of 
the length of the cup, coronated with 
a peculiar calyculum and a ſmall capil- 
lary down; the receptacle is naked. 
This genus comprehends the taraxacona - 
ſtrum of Vaillant, and the leontodon- 
toides of Micheli. | 
HYOTHYROIDES, in anatomy, a muſcle 
of the larynx, which ſerves to raiſe it, 
and conftringe the glottis. 
or HYPATHRON, in 
- antient architeAure, a kind of temple 
open at the top. of; 
Vitruvius ſays, it was an open building 
or portico, . which had no roof or cover- 


ing, as the temple of Jupiter Olympius, 


duilt by Caſſatius, a roman architect at 
Athens. : | 


HYPALLAGE, among grammarians, a | 


- * ſpecies of hyperbaton, conſiſting in a 
mutual permutation ef one cafe. for 
another. Thus, Virgil ſays, dare claſſubus 

auſtros, for dare claſſes auſtris; and again, 


* necdum lis labra admodi, for necdum illa 


labris admomi. h 
HYPANTE, or HYPERPANTE, a name 
given by the Greeks to the feaſt of the 
— of Jeſus in the temple. 
This word, which ſignifies lowly or 


humble meeting, was given to this feaſt, 


from the meetirg of old Simon and Anna 


the propheteſs in the temple, when Jeſus 


was brought thither, 
HYPATE, in antient muſie, an appellation 


given to the loweſt chord of a tetra- 


chord, Thus, hypate hypaton, was the | 


loweſt cho d of the: hypaton tetrachord, 


and anſwered to our B natural of the 


: loweſt octave of. the organ; or to the 


4 


© 
4 


loweſt mi of Guido's ſcale, The hypate 
meſon was the laſt note of the hypaton, 


and the firit of the meſon tetrachord. . 


See the article Dia R Ax. 

HYPECOUM, wild cumin, in botany, a 
genus of the tetrandria-digynia claſs of 
plants, the corolla whereof conſiſts of 
four petals; the two exterior petals are 

broad, trilobated, and obtuſe, and are 


, 


{ bp 4 
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placed over-againſt one another; the two 
interior ones ſtand alternately with the 
others; they are lightly divided into three 
ſepments, of which the middle one is 
hollow, compreſſed and ere& : the fruit is 
a long compreſſed pod, incurvated, and 
articulated : the ſeeds are of a roundiſh 


- figure, but compreſſed, and are placed 


ſingly in the articulations of the pod. 
This plart is an opiate. 


HYPER, bv, 2 gretk prepoſition, fre- 


quently uſed in compoſition, where it 
denotes exceſs ; its literal ſignification 
being above, or beyond. 


HYPERBATON, in grammar, a fignra- 


tive conſtruftion inverting the natural 
and proper order of words and ſentences, 


The ſeveral ſpecies of the hyperbaton 


are the anaſtrophe, the hyſteron-proteron, 


the hypallage, ſynchyſis, tmeſis, paren- 


theſis, and the hy perbaton, ſtriétly ſo 
called, See ANASTROPHE, @c. 


HYPERBATON, ſtriftly fo called, is a long 


retention of the verb, which compleics 


the ſentence, as in the following example 


from Virgil. 

Interea reges: ingenti mole Latinus 
Ruadrijugo wehitur curru, cui tempora 

circum 

Aurati bis ſex radii fulgentia cingunt, 
Solis avi ſpecimen : bigis it Turnus in albis, 
Bina manu lato criſpans baſtilia ferre : 
Hine pater Æneas Romang ſtirpis origo, 
Stdereo flagrans clypeo & cœleſtibus arms; 
Et juxta Aſcanius magne ſpes altera Rime: 
Procedunt caftris, "BUSY 


HYPERBOLA, in geometry, the ſeQion 


GE H (plate CXLI. ne 1.) of a cone 
ABC, made by a plane, ſo that the 
axis, E F, of the ion inclines to the 
' oppoſite leg of the cone, BC, which in 
the parabola is parallel to it, and in the 
elliphs interſects it. The axis of the 
hy perbolical ſection will meet alſo with 
the oppoſite fide of the cone, when pro- 
duced above the vertex, at D. = 
Definitions. 1. If at the point E (ibid. 
ne 2.) in any plane, the end of the rule 
E H be ſo fixed, that it may be freely 
carried round, as about a center ; and 
at the other end of the rule H there is 
fixed the end of a thread ſhorter than the 
rule, and let the ovher end of the thread 
be fixed at the point F in the ſame plane: 
but the diſtance of the points E F mult 
be greater than the exceſs of the rule 
above the length of the thread; then 


let the thread be applied to the fide of the 


rule E H by the help of-a pin G, and be 


lretched along it; afterwards let = 
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but thoſe of the white henbane are ſaid 
to he much milder and ſaſer. 


<q 


— HYOSERIS, swixxE's SUCCORY, in bo- 


tany, a genus of the (yngenehia-polyga- 


mia-æqualis claſs of plants; the com- 


pound flower of which is uniform, with 
ten herinaphrodite corollulæ diſpoſed into 
© one or more ocbs; the partial one is mo- 
nopetalous, ligulated, linear, truncated, 
and quinquedentated z the ſtamina are 
five capillary, very ſhort filaments ; there 
is no pericarpium beſides the cup; the 
ſeed is fingle, oblong, compreſſed, of 
- the length of the cup, coronated with 
a peculiar calyculum and a ſmall capil- 
lary down; the receptacle is naked. 
This genus comprehends the taraxacona- 
« . ftrum of Vaillant, and the leontodon- 
toides of Micheli, | 
HYOTHYROIDES, in anatomy, a muſcle 
of the larynx, which ſerves to raiſe it, 
and conſtringe the glottis. 
or HYPATHRON, in 
- antient architeAure, a kind of temple 
open at the top. fed 
 Vitruvius ſays, it was an open building 
or portico, which had no roof or cover- 


ing, as the temple of Jupiter Olympius, . 


duilt by Caſſatius, a roman architect at 
Athens. | | 


HYPALLAGE, among grammarians, a 


ſpecies of hyperbaton, conſiſting in a 
mutual permutation ef one cafe. for 
another. Thus, Virgil ſays, dare claſſibus 


;  aufiros, for dare claſſes auſtris; and again, 


necdum iilis labra admowi, for necdum illa 
labris admow. 


HYPANTE, or HYPERPANTE, a name 


given by the Greeks to the feaſt of the 
ons of Jeſus in the temple. _ 
This word, which ſignifies Jowly or 


humble meeting, was given to this feaſt, _ 


from the meeting of old Simon and Anna 


the propheteſs in the temple, when Jeſus 
was brought thither. | 


HYPATE, in antient muſic, an appellation 


* 


given to the loweſt chord of a tetra- 


chord. Thus hypate hypaton, was the 


loweſt cho d of the hypaton tetrachord, 
and anſwered to our B natural of the 
loweſt octave of the organ; or to the 
loweſt mi of Guido's ſcale. The hypate 
meſon was the laſt note of the hypaton, 


and the firit of the meſon tetrachord. . 


See the article DiaGRAM, . 
HYPECOUM, bi, C Uu, in botany, a 
genus of the tetrandria-digynia claſs of 
plants, the corolla whereof conſiſts of 
four petals; the two exterior. petals are 
- x trilobated, and obtuſe, and are 
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TT 
placed over- againſt one another; the two 
interior ones ſtand alternately with the 
others; they are lightly divided into thr-e 
ſepments, of which the middle one is 
hollow, compreſſed and ere& : the fruit is 
a long compreſſed pod, incurvated, and 
articulated : the ſeeds are of a roundiſh 


figure, but compreſſed, and are placed 


ſingly in the articulations of the pod. 
This plant is an opiate. 


HYPER, br, a greek prepoſition, fre- 


quently uſed in compoſition, where it 
denotes exceſs ; its literal fignificaticn 
being above, or beyond. | 
YPERBATON, in grammar, a figura- 
tive conſtruction inverting the natural 
and proper order of words and ſentences, 
The ſeveral ſpecies of the hyperbaton 
are the anaſtrophe, the hyſleron- proteron, 
the hypallage, ſynchyſis, tmeſis, paren- 
theſis, and the hy perbaton, ſtrictly fo 
called, See ANASTROPHE, Cc. 


HIER BAT ON, ſtrictly fo called, is a long 


retention of the verb, which compleics 


the ſentence, as in the following example 


from Virgil. | 
Interea reges: ingenti mole Latinus 
Ruadrijugo vebitur curru, cui tempora 
eircum 

Aurati bis ſex radii ſulgentia cingunt, 
Solis avi ſpecimen : bigis it Turnus in albis, 
Bina manu lato criſpans haflilia ferro : 
Hinc pater Aneas Romang ſtirpis origo, 
Stderen flagrans clypeo & cœleſtibus arms; 
Et juxta Aſcanius maguæ ſpes altera Romæ: 
Procedunt caſtris. | 


HYPERBOL „ in geometry, the ſection 


GE H (plate CXLI. ne x.) of a cone 
ABC, made by a plane, ſo that the 
axis, EF, of the Aion inclines to the 
' oppoſite leg of the cone, BC, which in 
the parabola is parallel to it, and in the 
ellipſis interſects it. The axis of the 
hyperbolical ſection will meet alſo with 
the oppoſite fide of the cone, when pro · 
duced above the vertex, at D, 0 
Definitions. 2. If at the point E (ibid. 
ne 2.) in any plane, the end of the rule 
E H be ſo fixed, that it may be freely 
carried round, as about a center; and 
at the other end of the rule H there is 
fixed the end of a thread ſhorter than the 
rule, and let the ovher end of the thread 
be fixed at the point F in the ſame plane; 
but the diſtance of the points E F mult 
be greater than the exceſs of the rule 
above the length of the thread ; then 
let the thread be applied to the fide of the 
rule E H by the help of. a pin G, and be 


klreiched along it 5 afterwards let the 
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* 
rule be carried round, and in the mean 
time let the thread kept firetched by 
the pin be conſtantly applied to the rule: 
2 certain line will be deſcribed by the 
motion of the pin, which is called the 
hyperbola, But if the extremity of the 
fame rule, which was fixed in the point 
E, is fixed in the point F, and the end of 
the thread is fixed in the point E, and 
the ſame things performed as before 
there will be deſcribed another line op- 
polite to the former, which is likewiſe 


called an hyperbola z and both together 


are called oppoſite hyperbolas, Theſe 
lines may be extended to any greater 
diſtance from the points E, F, vix. if a 


thread is taken of a length greater than 


that diſtance, 2, The points E and F 
are called the foci. 3. And the point 
C, which biſſects the right line betwixt 
the two focus's, is called the center of 
the hyperbola, or of the oppolite hy- 
perbolas. 4. Any right line paſſing 
thro* the center, and meeting the hy- 
perbolas, is called a tranſyerſe diameter; 
and the points in which it meets them, 
their vertices ; but the right line, which 
paſſes thro* the center, and bifſets any 
right line terminated by the oppoſite hy- 
perbola's, but not paſſing thro” the center, 
is called a right diameter, 5. The di- 
ameter which paſſes thro? the foci, is called 
the tranſverſe axis. 6. If rom A or a, 
theextremities of the tranſverſe axis, there 
is put a right line A D equal to the diſ- 
tance of the center C from either focus, 
2nd with A, as a center, and the diftance 
Ab, there is a circle deſcribed, meeting 
the right line, which is drawn thro” the 
center of the hyperbola at right angles to 
the tranſverſe axis, in B 6; the line Bb, 
1s called the ſecond axis. 7. Two di- 
2meters, either of which biſſects all the 
night lines parallel to the other, and 
which are terminated both ways by the 
byperbola or - oppoſite hyperbolas, are 
called conjugate diameters. . 8. Any 
Tight line not paſſing thro” the center, but 
terminated both ways by the hyperbola 
ot oppoſite hyperbolas, and biſſected by 
a diameter is called an ordinate applied, 
or fimply an ordinate to that diameter: 


the diameter likewiſe, which is parallel 


to that other right line ordinately applied 
to the other diameter, is ſaid to be ordi- 
| . applied to it. 9. The right line 

which meets the hyperbola in one point 
only, but produced both ways falls with- 
out the oppolite hyperbolas, is ſaid to 
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touch it in that point, or is'a tangent to 
it. 10. If thro? the vertex of the tranſ- 
verſe axis a right line is dran equal and 


parallel to the ſecond axis, and is bil- 


ſeed by the tranſverſe axis, the right 
lines drawn thro” the center and the ex- 
tremities of the parallel line are called 


aſymptotes. 11. The right line drawn 
thro' the center of the hyperbola, pa- 
rallel to the tangent, and equal 1o the 


ſegment of the tangent betwixt the 


aſymptotes, and which is biſſected in the _ 


center, is called the ſecond diameter of 


that which is drawn thro' the point of 


contact. 12. A third proportional to 
two | diameters, one of which is the 


| tranſverſe, the other ſecond to it, is called 


the Latus refum, or parameter of that 
diameter, which is the firſt of the three 
1 And, 13. Laſtly, n“ 5. 
f upon two right lines A a, B 6, 
mutually biſſecting each other at right 


angles, the oppoſite hyperbolas A G, ag 
are deſcribed; and it upon the ſame 


right lines there are deſcribed two 'other 
oppoſite hyperbolas BK, 54, of which 
the tranſverſe axis B 6, is the ſecond axis 


- of the two firſt; and the ſecond axis of 
the two laſt, A a, is the tranſverſe axis of 


the two firſt ;' theſe four are called conju- 


gated hyperbolas, and their aſymptotes : 


ſhall be common. 8 

Prop. I. (ibid. no 2.) The ſquare of the 
half of the ſecond axis is equal to the 
rectang le contained by the right lines be- 
twixt the foci and the vertexes of the 
tranſverſe axis. 


Let A à be the tranſverſe axis, C che 


center, E and F the foci, and Bb the 
ſecond axis, which is evidently biſſected 
in the center C, from the definition ; let 
AB be joined: then ſince (by def. 6.) 
AB and CF are equal; the ſquares of 


AC and CB together will be equal to 


the ſquare of C F, that is, (6. 2.) to the 
ſquareof AC and the rectangle AF a 


together; wherefore taking away the 


ſquare of A C which is common, the 


ſquare of C B will be equal to the rect- 


angle AF a. 3 

Prop. II. If from any point G (ibid. no 
3, 4+) of the hyperbola, a right line G D 
is drawn at right angles to the tranſverſe 
axis A a, and if from the ſame point 


there is drawn the right line G F to the 


focus neareſt to that point; the half of 


the tganſverſe axis C A will be to the 


diſtance of the focus from the center, vi. 


- CF, as the diſtance of the perpendieblr 
hy | CD, 


s 7 2 
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C D, is to the ſum of the half of the 
tranſverſe axis, and the right line drawn 
to the focus. 5 
Let GE be drawn to the other focus, 
and on the axis à A produced, let there 


be ſet off A H equal GF; then with the 


center G, and the diſtance G F, deſcribe 


a circle cutting the axis a A in K and F, 
and the right line E G in the points L 
and M: then ſince EF is double C F, 
and F K double FD, E K ſhall be alſo 
double C D; and ſince EL or A @, is 
double C A, and L M double G F or 
AH, EM ſhall allo be double C H: 
but. becauſe. of the circle EL or Aa: 
EF: : EK: EM: and taking their 
halves, it will be as CA: CF: : CD: 
CH. i 

Prop. III. (ibid. no 3, 4.) the ſame 
things being ſuppoſed, if from A the 
extremity of the tranſverſe axis neareſt 
to the point G, there is ſet off a right 
line A H on the axis produced, equal to 
the diſtance of the point G from the fo- 
cus F, neareſt to the ſaid extremity z the 
ſquare of the perpendicular G D ſhall be 


equal to the exceſs of the rectangle EHF, 


contained under the ſegments betwixt H 
(the extremity of the right line A H) 
and the foci, above the rectangle A D a 
eontaijned under the ſegments cut off be- 
twixt the perpendicular and the extre- 
mities of the axis, 


For ſince tbe right line CH is any how | 


cutin A, the ſquares of CAandCH 
together will be equal to twice the rect- 
angle A C H, and the ſquare of A. H, 
(7. 2.) i. fs becauſe e. A, = F, CD, 
CH are proportionals, to twice the rect- 
angle FC D, and to the ſquare of A H or 
GF; that is, to twice the rectangle FC D 
and the ſquares of F D and D G, that is, to 
the ſquares of FC, CD, and DG, (7. 2.) 


wherefore the two ſquares of C A and 


CH are equal to the three ſquares of 
FC, CD, and DG; and as en 
the ſquares of CA and C F from bot 
idee, the r E H F, 
will be equal to the remaining rect- 
angle A Da, and to the ſquare of D G 
(6. 2.) | 5-34 

Prop. IV. (ibid. no 3, 4.) If from any 
point G of the hyperbola, Rab is Un 
a right line parallel to the ſecond axis 
B ö, meeting the tranſverſe axis. A à in 
D; the ſquare of the tranſverſe axis 
hall be to the ſquare of the ſecond. axis, 
as che reſtangle contained under the 
ſegments of the tranſverſe axis betwixt 
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the parallel and its extremes, to the 
ſquare of the parallel. 2 
Prop. V. (ibid. no 4.) If from any point 
G of the hyperbola there is drawn aright 
line parallel to the tranſverſe axis A a, 
meeting the ſecond axis in N; the ſquare 
of 'the ſecond axis, ſhall be to the ſquare 
of the tranſverſe, as the fum of the 
ſquares of the half of the ſecond axis and 
its ſegment betwixt the center and the 
right line, to the ſquare of the line itſelf; 
that is, CB*: CA*;:CB* + GD?:; 
CAA the reQangle ADaz that is, as 
CB*+CN*istoCD* or GN*, 
Prop. VI. (ibid. no 5.) It is another 
property of the hyperbola, that the 
alymptotes, Dd, E e, do never abſolutely 
meet with the curve. See ASYMPTOTE, 
Prop. VII. If through any point F 
(ibid. na 5.) of the hyperbola, there is 
drawn a right line IF L parallel to the 
ſecond axis, and meeting the aſymptotes 
in IandL; the rectangle contained un- 
der the right lines which are intercepted 
betwixt the aſymptotes and the hyperbola, 
is equal to the ſquare of the half of the 
ſecond axis, that is, CB*=IFL=LHL, 
Prop. VIII. (ibid. no 6.) If from any 
point F of the hyperbola, there is drawn 
to the tranſverſe diameter, A B, a right 
line ordinately applied to it FG; and 
from the extremity of the diameter there 
is drawn A H perpendicular to it, and 


equal to the /atus rectum; the ſquare of 


the ordinate ſhall be equal to the rectangle 
applied to the latus rectum, being of ie 
breadth of the abſciſſa betwixt the or- 
dinate and the vertex, and which exceeds 
it by a figure like and alike ſituated to 
that which is contained under the dia- 
meter and the latus rectum. 
For join B H, and from the point G let 
there be drawn G M parallel to A H, 
and meeting B H in M, and through M 
let there be drawn M N parallel to AB 
meeting A H in N, and let the rectangles 
MNHO, BAH, be compleated. 
Then ſince the rectangle AGB, is to 
the ſquare of G F, as A B is to A H, 7. 
as G is to GM, 4. e. as the rectangle 
AGB is to the rectangle A GM; 
AGB ſhall be to the ſquare of G F, 26 
the ſame A G B to the rectangle A GM: 
wherefore the ſquare of GF is equal to 
the rectangle AGM, which is applied to 
e 7 rectum A H, having the breadth 
and exceeds the rectangle HAGO, 


by the rectangle MN H O, like 10 
BAH; from Mhich exceſs the pan! 


HYP 
of {rae was given to this corve by 
Apo onius. f 7 | 
Prob. I. no 7, An eaſy method to de- 
ſeribe the hyperbola, having the tranſverſe 
diaineter, D E, and the foci N, = given. 
From N, at any diſtance, as NF, ſtrike 


an arch; and with the ſame opening of 


the compaſſes with one foot in E the 
vertex, let off EG equal to NF in the 
2xis continued ; then with the diſtance 
GD, and one foot in 2, the other focus, 
croſs the former arch in F. So F is a 
point in the hyperbola : and by this me- 
thod repeated may be found any other 


- 
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8 
whereby the truth and reality of things 
are exceſſively either enlarged, or dimi- 


niſhed, See the article EXaGGERATION | 


The word is greek, Unypfon, ſuperlatio, 


formed of the verb UngpBanaury exſuperare, 
to exceed, ſurpaſs by far. e 


The character of an byperbole is to ex- 


aggerate or extenuate the idea of the 


things ſpoken of, beyond the bounds of 


point f, further on, and as many more 


as you pleaſe, 3 

An aſymptote being taken for a diameter; 
divided into equal parts, and through all 
the diviſions, which form ſo many ab- 
ſciſſes continually increaſing equally, 
ordinates to the curve being drawn p 

ralle] to the other > tr pt ; the abſciſſes 
will repreſent an infinite ſeries of natural 


n 
. numbers, and the correſponding hyper- 
bolic, or aſymptotic ſpaces, will repre- 


ſent the ſeries of logarithms of the ſame ' 


number. See the article Loc ARITHMu. 
Hence different byperbolas will furniſh 
different ſeries of logarithms; fo that to 
determine any particular ſeries of lo- 
garithms, er muſt be made of ſome 
Pee yperbola, Now the moſt 
mple of all hyperbolas is the equilateral 
one, i. e. that whole aſymptotes make a 
right angle between themſelves, 8 
For the locus of any hyperbola, See the 
article Locus. 
For the quadrature of the hyperbola. See 
the article Nag hg „ 
Ambigenal hyperbola is that which has 
one of its infinite legs inſcribed, and the 
other circumſcribed. 
Equilateral hyperbola is that wherein the 
conjugate axes are equal. 
 Apollonian hyperbola is the common hy- 
, Perbola, or the hyperbola of the firſt 
dr thus called in contradiſtinction 
to the hyperbolas of the higher kinds, or 
nhvite hyperbolas : for the hyperbola of 
the firſt kind, or order, has two aſymp- 
totes ; that of the ſecond order has three; 
that of the third, four, Sc. 
HYPERBOL.ZEON, in antient muſic, the 
upper or laſt tetrachord or fourth. | 
It was thus called from its being high or 
trill, when compared with the other 
fourths, It was conjoitit to another be- 
ow it, called diezeugmenon. 
1YPERBOLE, in 'rhetoric, a figure, 


preſſing it in terms which render it in- 


— 


truth, or even 1 As, he ran 
ſwifter than the wind: he went ſlower 
than a tortoiſe, Sc. Hyperboles, ſays 
Seneca, lie without deceiving z they lead 
the mind to truth by fictions ; they con- 
vey the ſentiment intended, tho* by ex- 


credible. The hyperbole promiſes 'too 
much, in order to make you conceive 
enough, 25 4 : 
Ariſtotle obſerves,” that hyperboles are 


the favourite figures of young authors, 
- whio love exceſs and exaggeration ;' but 


that philoſophers [ſhould not uſe them 


without a 
pitch to which an hyperbole may be 
carried, is a point of great delicacy. To 
carry it too far, is to deſtroy it: it is of 
the nature of a bowſtring, which by im- 
moderate tenſion, ſlackens; and fre- 


quently has an effect quite contrary to 


that intended. 8 


Thoſe hyperboles are beſt, which are 
latent, and are not taken for hyper- 


men ſhould defend themſelves with their 


boles. For this reaſon they ſhould ſcarce 
ever be uſed but in a paſſion, and in the 
middle of ſome important incident: ſuch 
is the hyperbole of Horodotus, ſpeaking 
of the Lacedæmonians, who fought at 
Thermopylæ: They defended them- 
6 ſelves for ſome time with the arme 


cc that were left them, and at laſt with 


« their hands and teeth; till the Bar- 
«© barians, continually ſhooting, bu- 
« ried them as it were, with their 
6% arrows.” 

Now what likelihood is there, that naked 


hands and teeth againſt armed men; and 
that fo many perſons ſhould be buried 
under their enemies arrows? Yet does 
there appear ſome probability in the 
thing, by reaſon it is not ſought for the 
ſake of the figure, but the hyperbole 


ſeems to ariſe out of the ſubject itſelf, 


H 


Of the like kind is that paſſage in a 


comic poet mentioned by Longinus ; 


* He had lands in the country de larger 


te than a Lacedzmonian epiſtle.“ 
YPERBOLIC, or HYPERBOLICAL, 
; ſome- 


reat deal of reſerve. The 


8 


- fomething telating either to an hyperbole, 
or an hyperbola, See the article HYeer- 
- BOLE and HYPERBOLA, 1 2þ 
. Thus we ſay, an hyperbolic expreſſion ; 
an hyperbolic image, &c. | 
HyPzRBOLtC ConoiD. See the article 
. .Coxo1D. e ie $i 
HYPERBOLIC CYLINDROID, is a ſolid 
figure, woſe generation is given by Sir 
_ Chriſtopher Wren, in the Philoſophical 
- TranſaRions, Thus, two oppoſite hy- 
perbolas being joined by the tranſverſe 
. axis, and through the center a right line 
- being drawn at right angles to that axis; 


- and about that, as an axis, the hyper- 


- bolas being ſuppoſed to revolve ; by ſuch 


. . revolution, a body will be generated, 
- which is called the hy perbolie cy lindroid, 


whoſe baſes, and all ſections parallel to 
- them, will be circles. Ia a ſubſequent 
tranſaQion, the ſame author applies it to 
the grinding. of byperbolical glaſſes : 


o affirming, that they mult be formed this 


+ way or not at all. I | 
- Hyperbolic leg of a curve, is that which 
approaches infinitely near to ſome aſymp- 


x1 tote, | 


Sir-Iſaac Newton, reduces all curves, 
th of the firſt and higher kinds, into 
hoſe with hyperbolic legs, and thoſe with 
parobolic ones, See the article Cukvx. 
HYPERBOLIC LINE is uſed by ſome au- 
- thors for what we call the hyperbola itſelf. 


- Tn this ſenſe, the plane ſurface, termi- 
nated by the curve line, is called the 


hyperbola, or hyperbolic ſpace ; and the 

curve line that terminates it the hyper- 
dolic line. | a 
HYPERBOLIC MIRROUR, See MIRROUR. 
HYPERBOLIC SOLID, See the article 

CUBATURE, | 


 HYPERBOLIFORM FIGuREs, are ſuch 


curves as approach, in their properties, 

to the nature of the hyperbolaz called 

alſo hyperboloides. 
HYPERBOLOIDES, are. hyperbolas of 


the higher kind, whoſe nature is ex- 


preſſed by this equation ; « e = 
b x (a — x") ; eſpecially if 8 7 1, or 


1 1, e. g. ah = (a+ x). 
HYPERCATALECTIC, in the greek 
and latin poetry, is applied to a verſe, 


. , which has one or two ſyllables too 
_ - much, or beyond the regular and juſt 


meaſure : as, | 
Muſe: ſorores ſunt Minerve. Alſo, 
I ſorores Palladis lugent, | 
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The greek and latin. verſes ore diſſin. 
guiſhed, with reſpect to their , meaſure, 
into four kinds, acatalectic, cataleRic, 
brachycatalectic, and hypercataleQic, 

The hypercatalectic is alſo called the 
hyperpreter. +, 

HYPERDULIA,, in the church of Rome, 
a ſpecies of worſhip paid to the holy 

virgin; being greater than the dulia, or 
. worſhip paid to the ſaints, but leſs than 
the latria or ſupreme worſhip paid to the 
| deity. See the article ADORATION and 

_. WoR$HEP. | | 

HYPERICUM, S:..Jofan's Worr, x 

genus of the polyadelphia polyandriaclaſ 
of plants, the flower of which conlifs 

of five oblong, obtuſe, patent petals : the 
fruit is a roundiſh capſule, with two, three 
or five cells, containing a great number of 
oblong ſmall ſeeds. See pl. CXXXVIII, 
This genus comprehends the androſ(z- 
mum and aſcyrum of Tournefoit, 

St. John's wort is recommended 28 2 

. vulnerary, detergent, and diureiic : it 
reſolves coagulated blood, deſtroys 
worms, and promotes the menſes and 
.urine, ' 

HYPERMETER, in the antient poetry 
the ſame with hypercataleQic. See the 
article HYPERCATALECTIC. 

HYPERSARCOSIS, in medicine and 
ſurgery, an exceſs of fleſh, or rather a 
fleſhy excreſcence, ſuch as thoſe generally 
ariſing upon the lips of wounds, &. 
See WounD and EXCRESCENCE, 

HYPERTHYRON, in the antient archi- 
tefurez a ſort of table uſed after the 
manner of a frieze, over the jaumbs c 

doric doors and gates, and the lentils c 
windows, It lies immediately under the 
corona, and our workmen uſually call it 

the king-piece. oe ; 

HYPHEN, an accent, or character, in 
grammar, implying that two words are 

to be joined, or connected into one com- 
pound word, and marked thus , 4 

pres eſtabliſhed, five-leaved, Sc. 
ypbens alſo ſerve to connect the ſyllable: 
of ſuch words as are divided by the ene 
of the line, : = TY 1 
HYPNOTIC, in the materia medica, fuc 
- medicines. as any way produce ſleeps 
whether called narcotics, hypnotics, OP! 
ates, or ſoporifics. 3 
Authors are of various opinions in fe. 


gard to the manner wherein hypnotice 


operste. See the article Nanco rice 
HYPNUM, in botany, a genus of mo F 
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membranaceous capſules ; theſe capſules 
ſtand on pedicles, which grow on the alæ 
of the leaves, and have at their baſe a 
kind of iquamous covering, formed of a 
matter quite different from the Jeaves of 
' the plant: the capſules. of the hypnum 


fecent ſhapes, but uſually long; likewiſe 
the ſquamous involucrem at the baſe of 


chætium, and is the greater characteriſtic 


CXXXIX. fig. . 7 
KYPOCAUSTUM, among the Greeks 

and Romans, a ſubterraneous place, 
wherein was a furnace, to heat the baths. 
dee the article BATH. | 
Another ſort of hypocauſtum was a kind 
of kiln, to heat their winter-parlours, 
Among the maderns, it is that place where 
the fire is kept, that warms a ſtove or hot- 
houſe, " : 


the ſyngeneſia- polygamia æqualis claſs of 
plants, the compound flower of which is 


merovs hermaphrodite ſmail flowers that 
' are all equal] ; the partial lower is mo- 
nopetslous, ligulated, linear, truncated, 
and divided into five ſegments ; there is 
no pericarpium z the cup is connivent and 
| globoſo-accuminated ; the ſeed is. ſingle, 
_ oblong, and ending in a ſubulated pe- 
+ dicle, covered with. down. | 


part of the body on both ſides, which lies 
under the ſpyrious ribs, and is extended 
to the ilia; comprehending not only-the 
muſcles, hut the internal viſcera. | 
HYPOCHONDRIAC- Pass iox, a ſpaſ- 
mo dico- flatulent affection of the ſtomach 
and inteſtines, eriſing from a preternatu- 
tal conſtitution of the periſtaltic motion, 
cauſed by the ſtagnation of the blood and 
vital fluids between the nervous and muſ- 
culous coats of the inteſtines. Bos 


of ſymptoms, that it is a difficult taſk to 
of the body that is not, ſooner or later, 
mach and inteſtines, an uncertain appe- 
unte, ſometimes quite decayed, and ſome- 


ed, breeding acid and viſcid crudities 3 
©: Vol; th be | 
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af the cryptogamia claſs of plants, con- | there is a preſſing heavy pain in the 
— {iing of Ralks and leaves, and producing | 


have all their calyptræ ; they are of dif- 
the pedicle is called by Daullenius peri- 


of the hypna, no moſſes of any other 
genus having it in this form. See plate 


HYPOCHOERIS,- in hotany, a genus of 


imbricated, uniform, and conſiſts of nu- 


HYPOCHONDRIA, in anatomy, that 


This diſeaſe is attended with ſuch a train 
+ enumerate them all; ſor there is no part 
A ſufferer by its tyranny. It begins with 

tenſions. and windy inflations of the ſto- 


times ſtrong ;; the aliments are ill digeſt- 
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ſtomach, chiefly after meals; a violent 

heart burn, very acid belchings and vo- 
miting, bringing up ſuch acid tuff that 
the teeth are not only ſet on edge, but 


the very linen or ſheets ſometimes cor - 


roded. In the inteſtines, about the na- 


vel, there are felt heavy excruciating 
pains; in the groſs inteſtines the pains 
are more acute. Sometimes there is a 
looſeneſs; ſometimes a mott obſtinate co= 
ſtiveneſs, with 4 retention of the wind 
which whey it breaks out, either upwards 
or downwards, is attended with an allevi- 


again, with as great a violence as ever. 


The urine is generally thin, Timpid, and | 


pale; but ſoinetimes it has a copious ſe. 
diment mixed with ſabulous concretions, 
and often apes a fit of the gravel. In the 


breaſt there is a great ſtraitnefs, a difficuls - 
ty of breathing, anda fluttering and pal- 


pitation of the heart, As the diſeaſe in- 
creaſes, the patient is troubled with the 
head-ach, a noiſe in the ears, with diffi- 
culty of hearing; the eyes are clouded, 


ſome have double viſion, or a pain and 
dryneſs of the eyes, and in the tongue 


a moſt troubleſome burning pain, fixed to 
a certain ſpace, with a plentiful excretion 
of ſpittle. At length the animal functions 


are impaired, the mind is diſturbed ou N 


the mott trivial occaſions, and is hurried 
into the molt perverſe commotions ; the 
patient entertains wild and extravagant 


fancies, the memory grows weak, and 
the reaſon - fails. Some ſymptoms aife& - 
the whole body, which is covered with _ 


blotches, or copious ſweats; the ſtrength 
decays, the limbs are languid and unapt 
for labovr ; the body becomes tabid, the 
2 pers are tormented ſometimes with 4 


lunt, and-ſometimes with a cutting pain 


at laſt, all the ſecretions, eſpecially the 
ſanguineous; are perverted. In ſhort, as 
Dr. Sydenham obſerves, it imitates. all 


kinds of pron fo exactly, as to re- 


_ quire the utmoſt ſagacity of a phyſician, 


of any part. 


an hereditary diſpoſition to it, a ſedenta« 
ry ſtudious life, ſadneſs, cares, trouble 


dious diſeaſes, nat tightly treated; the 
-ſupprefſion of the hemorrhoids and men- 


ſes, and other 'pertodical fluxes of the -M 


10 H 


"ation of the ſymptoms; but they ſoon rage 
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to dittinguith it from an eſſential diſeals- 
The remote cauſes of this diſorder are 
of mind, intenſe thinking on a ſingle ſub- 


jet, a cold and moiſt conſtitution of the | 
air; groſs, impure, flatulent diet 3; te- 
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Though hypochondriacs are never per- 
fectly well, yet they are generally worſt 
in the autumnal and winter ſeaſons, 
Women generally ſuffer moſt about the 
time when their menſes ought to flow. 
And it is worthy of obſervation, that 
thoſe affected with this diſeaſe, are ſeldom 
attacked with continual epidemic, or con- 


tageous fevers, not even with the plague 
itſelf, 


As to the pros noſtics, if the diſeaſe be 


recent, and left to itſelf, it is not dan- 
gerous ; but if it be inveterate, and 
not ſkilfully treated, or a bad regimen 
is followed, it is attended with more 
23 ſymptoms, and produces ob- 

ructions, and ſchirra of the viſcera, a 
cachexy, a dropſy, an hectic, a convul- 


| five aſthma, an incurable melancholy or 


madneſs, Sc. But if it be cauſed by a 
ſuppreſſion of the menſes, or bleeding 


piles, the diſeaſe will be cured by reſtor- 
g the flux. 


As continual fear and diffidence are ſym- 
ptoms of this diſeaſe, the patients are al- 


ways foreboding terrible things, and live 


in conſtant dread, which renders them 
fickle, impatient, and prone to run from 
one phylicran to another; thereiore, when 
a cure is attempted, they muſt be en- 


couraged and perſuaded to be patient, 


aud then the following indications may 


be purſued: 1. To correct and evacuate 


the acid, viſcid, bilious filth, and flatu- 
lent ſordes from the primæ vie, which 
ield continual fuel to this diſeaſe. 2, 
he ſpaſms being appeaſed, to reſtore the 
natural order of the periſtaltic motion of 


_ the inteitines, and to recover it from a 


languid tate, that there may be a due 
concoction of the aliment, a laudable 
chyle and other fluids generated. 3. To 
diſperſe the ſtagnated juices, in order to 
render the circulation of the blood equable 
through the abdomen and the reſt of the 
body; and to free the fluids from all 


acrimony, _ after faciliiating the excre- 


tions by ucine, and through the ſkin. 4. 


And, laſtly, to corroborate the whole ner- 
vous ſyſtem. | 
Jo anſwer the firſt intention, nothing is 


better in the fit than clyſters made with 


emollient herbs, water-grue] firained, 
camomile flowers, the tops of yarrow 
the oils of ſweet almonds, dill, camomile, 
linſeed, Sc. adding a car minative ſpecies 
made of carraway, dill, but more eſpe- 
— Cially cumin - lecd. Theſe ſhould be re- 
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blood ; hard labour in child- bearing, c. 


 littlecaftor, It will alſo be proper to take 


HYPOCYSTIS, in pharmacy, an inſpil⸗ 


and exprels the juice, which they eva- 


ir 
peated if the ſpaſms render them ĩneffequ- 
al. Nor muſt gentle laxatives of mann; 
rhubai b, and cream of tartar be negleRed, 
If there be a great deal of acid filth in 
the ſtomach, crab's eyes alone will purge, 
To correct the ſordes in the prime Vie, 
give the abſorbent, precipitating, and an. 
tiſpaſmodic powders, ſuch as crab's eyes, 
mother of pearl, petrified nitre, prepared 
amber, cinnabar, tartar vitriolate, with a 


a decoction of any of the following things, 


in bed, to promote a diaphoreſie, iz. — 
balm, veronica, betony, daiſy- flowers, Hrroc 
camomile- flowers, fennel-ſceds, &c, ſrom 
To reſtore the digeſtive power of the ſic. the re 
mach, give eſſence of orange-peel, tine. HYPO! 
ture of tartar, dulcified ſpirit of nitre, & lower 
The paroxyſms are relieved by a tepid tice 
pediluvia, made of wheat-bran, water HPO 
and camomile- flowers, in which the feet of p 
ſhould be put pretty deep. the « 
Out of the fit, to diſcuſs the ſtagnation of As 
the blood, bleeding in the foot will be ne- fret 
ceſſary, eſpecially at the equinoxes, and pati 
at other times, as occaſion ſhall require; pre! 
but this ſhould be after laxatives and pede- A 
luvia, If there bea diſpoſition to an hz- 00 
morrhoidal flux, leeches ſhould be applied By 
every month; and the patient ſhould alſo 55 
take balſamic pills, with antiſpaſmodic ext 
nitrous powders. | cet 
To ſtrengthen the nervous ſyſtem, no- pl 
thing is better than chalybeates ; for they th 


by a gentle aſtriction, reffore the nerves io 
their former flrength. Outwardly, a fs 


01 
ponaceous plaſter, with camphire, may th 
de laid to the hypochondria, with no tl 
ſmall advantage. | v 
In a thin bilious habit of body, a milk- þ 
diet is good, if the firſt difficulty can be 

got over, wiz. its coagulating in the 


ſtomach ; otherwiſe it will not be ſuſh- 
cient to ſuſtain the body in due ſtrength. 
But nothing is more friendly, por gives 
greater energy to the blood and ſpirits, 
than moderate exerciſe, and particularly 
riding on horſeback almott every day, 
and tor a conſiderable time together : nor 


does riding in a coach want its ſalutary 
effects, 


ſated juice, obtained from the ſeſſile ala- 
rum, much reſembling the true egyptian 
acacia, See the article ASARUM. _ 

They gather the fruit, while untipe, 


porate over a very genie fite, to the con- 


lience of an extract, and then forw — 


HY 
to dry. 


conſiderable power; it is good againſt 
diarrhœas and hemorrhages of all kinds, 
and may be uſed in repellent gargariſms 
in the manner of the acacia ; but it is 
very rarely met with genuine in our ſhops, 
the german acacia being uſually ſold 
under ts name. 

HYPOGASTRIC, an appellation given 
to the internal branch of the iliac artery. 
See the articles ARTERY and ILIAC. 
HyYPOGASTRIC VEINS ariſe on each fide 
ſrom the iliacs, and ſend out branches to 
the rectum. See the article VEIN. 
HYPOGASTRIUM, in anatomy, the 
lower part of the abdomen, See the ar- 
ticle ABDOMEN, | 

HYPOPYON, in medicine, à collection 
of purulent matter under the cornea of 
the eye. See the article Ex. 

Ax to the cure of an hypopyon, it ſhould 


- fritbeattempted by violently ſhaking the - 


patient's head, in a ſupine poſture, and 
preſſing the eye before, with the fingers, 
in order to remove, or at leaſt Jooſen the 
matter. . 


tient being ſeated as in the couching for a 
cataract, an incifion is made with a lan- 
cet, through the cornea, below the pu- 
pil, and about the ſpace of a line from 
the white of the eye, and that large 
enough to diſcharge the matter and aque- 
onus humour; preſſing the eye gently by 
the fingers, and taking care leſt you wound 
the uvea; then a compreſs, moiſtened 
with a proper collyrium, is to be applied 
every third or fourth hour to the eye. If 
the matter be too thick te be diſcharged, 
the needle, which is alſs employed for 
making ſetons, is to be uſed, The in- 
ſtruments ſhould be wrapped up, ſo that 
only the point be hare. In this caſe, St. 
Yves adviſes to introdu# a ſmall probe, 
or inje& ſome cold water with a ſyringe, 
and continue this till the whole pus be 


be healed. 
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to cakes, and expoſe ihem to the fun HYPoSTASrS, in medicine, denotes the ſe- 


But if this proves unſucceſsful, the pa- 


diſſipated, after which the wound: * 


H YP 


di ment of urine. 


Hypocyſt is an aſtringent, and that of HYPOTHECA, in the civil law, the ſame 


with mortgage in the common law, See 
the article MORTGAGE. | 


HYPOTHENAR, in anatomy, the ab- 


ductor muſcle of the little finger. See 
the article ABDUCTOR. | 


HYPOTHENUSE, in geometry, the lon - 


eſt file AC (plate CXXXVII. fig. 51 
of a right-angled triangle ABC; or it is 
that fide which ſubtepds the right angle B. 
Euclid, lib. I, propoſition XLY11. de- 
monſtrates, that, in every re&ilinear 
right-angl-d angle, the ſquare cf the 
hypothenuſe A C (ibid) is equal to 
the ſquares of both the other ſides A B, 
CB; or, that AC = AB TCB. 
This celebrated problem was diſcovered 
by Pythagoras, who is ſaid to have facri- 
ficed a hecatomb to the Muſes, in grati- 
tude for the diſcovery. ly Haag 


HYPOTHESIS, in general, denot's ſome- 


thing ſuppoſed to be true, or taken for 
granted, in order to prove or illuftrate a 
point in queſtion. _ e e 

An hypotheſis is either probable or im- 
probable, according as it accounts ratio- 
nelly or not for any phænomenon: of 
the former kind we may reckon the co- 
pernican ſyſtem and Huygens's hypothe- 
ſis concerning the ring of faturn ; and 
the ptolemaic ſyſtem may be eſteemed an 
inſtance of the latter, See the article 
 COPERNICAN, Ec. | | 


| Hypotheſes, however elegag and artful, 


ought to be firſt proyed by repeated ob- 
ſervations and conftant experience, be fore 
they are received as truths. See the ar- 
ticle EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY, 


HYPOTHETICAL PROPOSITIONS. Ste 


the article PROPOSITION, 


HYPOTRACHELION, in architecture, 


denotes a litile freeze in the tuſcan and 

dorie capitale, between the aſtragal 
and arnulete, called Jikewife colerin, 
gorgerin, Sc. By ſome it is appli- 
ed to the neck of any column, or that 
part of the capital thereof, below the 
aſtragal. 


RAYPORCHEMA, in the greek poetry, a HYPO TYPOSIS, in rhetoric, ſignifies a 


poem, conſiſting of divers kinds of verſe, 
and of different lengths; but always full 
of ſhort, or pyrrhichie feet. Fg 
HYPOSTASIS, among divines, fignifies 
a perſon, or ſubttance ; chiefly uſed in 
ſpeaking. of the perſons of the Trinity. 
der the article TRIIIix. 


lively deſcription. 


HYPOZOMA, in anatomy, a membrane 


that ſeparates two cavities: ſuch is the 
diaphragm. ak REM As bs 


HYPSILOIDES, in anatomy; the fime 


with the os hyoides, See the article 


Hyo1DEs. | 
10 H HX RN 
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Ren zoology, à claſs 
of inſets of the orde of the tetraptera, 
with wings merely membranaceous, com- 
poſed of a fine thin ſubſtance, without 
any remarkable nerves. See the article 
TETRAPTERA, _ | 


HYSSOP, hy/opus, in botany, a genus of the 
didynamia-gymnaſpermia claſs of plants, 
the flower of which is monopetalous and 
ringent, the upper lip being erect, roundiſh, 
and emarginated, and the lower one di- 
vided ĩnto three ſhort ſegments, the middle 
one of which is hollow and cordated; 

the flower is ſucceeded by four ſmall ſeede, 
which are roundiſh and of a brown co- 
Jour, See plate CXXXIX. fig. 3. 
Hyſſop is attenuant and diſcutient, and 
is recommended in diſorders of the lungs, 
when they are loaded with a foul and 
thick matter z it ſtrengthens the ſtomach 
und aſſiſts digeſtion ; and by its acrimo- 
ny, and power of attenuating the viſcous 
matter in the lungs, promotes expectora- 
tion, and is therefore good in aithmas : 
its good effects in the . are of the 
fame kind, depending on its attenuating 
Ne the viſcous, phlegm lodged 
there, which impedes the diſcharge of its 
proper functions. It is allo good in diſ- 
edfes of the head. RS”, 
It is beſt taken in infuſion, in the man- 
ner of tea, not made ſo ſtrong as to. be 
diſagreeable to the palate, and often re- 
peated, A ſimple water of it, which re- 
tains much of its taſte, ſmell, and vir- 
tues, is kept in the ſhops; they uſed al- 
fo to have a ſyrup of it, but that has of 
Iate been diſregarded. _ ; 

- Externally, byflop is greatly recommend- 

ed in bruiſes; the blackneſs ſettling un- 


ry readily by 9 of the leaves, 


in a liven-· rag, and applied to the part ; 
and Ray gives us an account from Mr. 
Bayle, of a violent contuſion of tke thigh, 
from the kick of a horſe, very happily 
cured by this herb, bailed as a cataplaim ; 
he tells us, the violent pain was. almoſt 
| Inflagily removed, and the very mark and 
_ blackneſs taken off in a few hour s. 
© HYSTERICS, or Hxsxezic rassiox, 


om the womb, and cauſed. by the re- 


mph in its yeſſels; and more or leſs in- 
feſting the nervous parts of the-whole bo- 
fy, by means of the neryes of the os ſa- 


e-, 
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| der the eyes from blows is carried off ve- 


or only a little bundle of them ſewed up 


in meqicine, a ſpaſmodico-convulſive af - 
ion oß the nervous ſyſtem, proceeding 


: 15 ar corruption of the blood and 
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marrow, ' percept 


Hoffman, contrary to the ſentiments of of the" 
Willis, will not allow the uterus to he nor no 
a nervous part; for he affirms that the convu 
hyſteric paſſion, which is attributed to x lie in 
vice in the; womb, is owing to ſpaſtic; motio! 
convulſive, and epileptic diforders, all look 


which ariſe from a ſault of the genus ner. 
voſum, But Aſtcuc obſerves, that the 
effects of impreſſions are. various, ac. 
cording to the degree of their intenſity ; 
thus, tickling the noſe with a feather, 


will cauſe ſneezing z of the fauces, vo- id 
miting; while a violent impreſſion only ad. 
cauſes ſimple pain; which is the caſe of parts 
the uterus in the hyfteric paſſion ; for forey 
the. cauſes of this diſeaſe, from obſerva- blin 
tion, are the preternatural oſcillations of tien 
the uterinearteries, on the approach of the four 
menſes, or their ſuppreſſion, when they mot 
are diftended with bloc; an irritation hes 
of the uterus from the fluor albus; vari- bod 
ous tumours in the uterus; the acrimony tin) 
of the ſeminal fluids. - Theſe affeQions bee 
of the uterus draw the other parts into Tt 
conſent, as poiſons in the ſtomach pto- are 
duce convulſions, a ſyncope, and (ſweats, ar 
This diſeaſe has been very improperly P 
confounded with the hypochondriac pal- fy 
ſion 2; for a ſtrangulation of the fauces, an T 
intercepted breathing even to ſuffocation, ti 
a fainting away, a loſs of voice, a pro- p 
found ſleep, are the true, proper, and b 
eſſential ſigns and ſy mptoms of this ute · 'd 


rine diſeaſe. © 
An hyſteric fit is, according to Hoffman, : 
generally preceded with à preſſing pain 1 
of the forehead, temples, or eyes, with 1 
an effuſion of tears, a dimneſs of fight, | 
a dulneſs of the mind and ſenſes, a lotth- 


ing ol all things. When the fit comes 


on, the patient is exceeding coſtive, and 


yet has à ſtrong ſtimulus to diſcharge 
ber urine, which is as clear as water; 
the breathing is uneaſy, difficult, and 
ſhorty! and a linguor ſeizes the whole 


body: to theſe ſucceed a pain in the loins, a 


at fivering and ſhaking z the belly is 
Ar and inflated; afterwards the navel is 


drawn inwards, and ontwardly leaves 3 


great pit; then they feel a ſort of a globe 
ariſe Cain the lower part of the belly to 


the hypochondria and diaphragm; ſoon 
after the heart begins to flutter and beat 
with a hard, unequal, and ſometimes in- 
termĩtiing pulſe; the extreme parts gros 
cold, the fauces. ate ſtraitened, the face 
pale, the breathing exceeding 4 
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the voice ceaſes, the pulſe is almoſt im- 
perceptible, arid there is ſuch a ſtricture 


of the belly that no flatus can be emitted, 


nor no clyſter given. 


In ͤſome there are 


convulſions of the head and limbs; others 
lie in a profound ſleep, without ſenſe or 
motion ; others hàve their face and neck 
look red and inflamed, with a ſtrong 
pulſe; and others again break out into 
immoderate laughter, and regaining their 
voice, ſay a great many filly things. 
When they begin to come to themſelves, 
the pulſe, which was before weak, lan- 
id, znd obſcute, becomes briſk, ſoft, 
v4 ſtrong; heat returns to the extreme 
parts, the face looks' ruddy, the wind 
forces its way upwards, there is a rum- 
bliog in the belly, and at length the pa- 
tients, waking as it were out of a pro- 
ſound ſleep, have their voices, ſenſes, and 
motion reftor-d ; yet they complain of a 
heavy pain in the head, a languor of the 
body, feet, and thighs, Some have con- 
tinued in a fit ſo long; that they have 
been laid out for dead. 
The hyſterie paſſion attacks women that 
tre pregnant, or in child- bed; widows that 
are full of blood, after ſome grievons 
5 of the mind; or 'maids, after a 
ſudden ſuppreſſion of the menſes. 
This diſeaſe, according ta the Jaſt men- 
tioned writer, may be cauſed by whatever 
promotes a more plentiful afflux of the 
blood and genital fluid of the uterine parts, 


or impedes the eruption of the menſes, or 


occaſions their ſuppreſſion: hence maids 


and widows are moſt ſubject thereto; al- 


To women of a ſanguine and bilious con- 
ſtitution, who live high, drink generous 


wines, feed on hi 


-ſeafoned aliment, 


ind are ſubject to violent paſſions and 
commotions of the body and mind; on 
the other hand, thoſe who live a ſedentary 


life, feed on coarſe, 


acid; low diet, who 


dave omitted ufyal bleeding, who are op: 
preſſed with ſortows, cares, and diſap- 


pointments, are liable to this difeaſe ; for 


dy theſe the blood is 


parts weakened, and conſequently the. 


thickened, the folid 


flowing of the menſes rendered more 
Uiſſieult. Likewiſe, ſudden terror, and 


the body being expoſed to uncommon, 
cold during the time of the menſtrual 


flox, by giving it a check, procute 
hyſteric *ſpaſms.* Some ate fabje& to 


the ſame diſorder from the ſmell of per- 


umess. 
However dreadful a 
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nd cruel this diſeaſe 
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ous in itfelf, unleſs in managed, or the 
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patient be exceeding weak and valetudi- 
nary: it is moſt apt to turn into con · 
vulſions and an epilepſ x. 

In the cure, it moſt be carefully obſerv- 


ed, whether the woman is plethoric, or 


exhauſted of blood and ſtrength. In the 
former caſe, the ſpaſms' or convulſions 
are more violent and copious; bleeding 
is a preſent help, and many have been 


| brought to themſelves who were ſeeming- 


ly dead, if the florid colour of their face 
bad not ſhewn to the contrary. 15 
In the fit it will be proper to apply fetid 
things to the noſe, ſuch as aſa foetida, pre- 
er- of caſtor, partridges feathers 
burnt, Sc. For women in child- bed, 3 
girdle made of ruſſia leather, and bound 
pretty tight, is excellent. Likewiſe cly- 
ſters made with roots and ſeeds of lovage, 


which are ſpecifics, camomile' flowers, 
elder-flowers, veronica, the carminative - 


ſeeds boiled in whey ; to which may be 
added oil of elder, dill, or camomile, 
Externally plaſters made of opopanax, 
bdellium, galbanum, ſagapenum, and 
- afa fcetida, may be applied to the navel. 
Some greatly recommend fumigations for 
the uterus, of muſk; civet, ſtorax, and 
BenjaWin, "= 3755123 Pp 
Inwardly, the patient may take thirty or 
forty drops of tincture of caſtor, in cold 
water; or if ſhe can ſwallow them, the 
following pills: take myrrh, ſagapenum, 
opopanax, aſa feeti''a, ſaffron, and the 
theriaca andromache, of each half a dram; 
adding ſometimes fix or eight grains of 


campzhire and laudanum opiatum. From 


each ſcruple of this muſt ten pills be made, 


two of which are to be taken every hour, 


with a due quantity of water of camo- 

mne a; 

Some hyſterical diſorders, according to 
Dr. Mead, obferve the lunar phaſes, and 


| partake of the nature of an epileply : 


they ſeldom'require bleeding, and purg- 
ing ſhould be uſed with caution, Eme- 
tics are of greater ſervice, eſpecially a 
little before che fr. In the fit, the Dr. 


_ obſerves, the "beſt medicines are thoſe 
which repair the lofs of ſpirits, as ruffian 


caſtor, gum ammoniac, and falt of amber, 


in pills, Take gum ammoniac, two 
drams; ruſſian caſtor, one dram; falt of 


amber, half a dram; with a ſufficient 
quantity of the peruvian balſam : make 
this mats into ſmall pills, and let the doſe, 
which is one ſeruple, be repeated as oc- 
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Out of the ſit, he preſcribes native cinna- 


bar, and wild valerian-root, as moſt pro- 
: px for correCling the juices, 

o prevent its degenerating into a chro- 
nic diſeaſe, particularly the hypochon- 
driac paſſion, Hoffman adviſes, that care 

- ſhould be taken to keep the menſes regu - 
lar, Which muſt be done by balſamics, 
compoſed of myrrh and amber, with bit- 

ter and carminative extracts, eſpecialiy 
zedoary and orange peel, made into an 
elixir with 2 moderately ſpirituous men- 
ſtruum: this frequeatly helps the digeſ- 


tion, and promotes a regular menſtrual 


diſcharge, 

But it is neceſſary to obſerve, that, in hy- 
ferie caſes, the ſame remedies have a dif- 
\ ferent effect on different women: ſome 
cannot bear fetid medicines, which to 
othets are an immediate relief: ſome have 
fallen into a terrible ſyncope, and have 
come to themſelves by ſprinkling cold wa- 

ter on the face, when more powerful and 
ſpirituous things. haye failed. Others 

cannot endure hot things inwardly, nor 
outwardly, as baths, fomentations, lini- 
ments, and nervous applications, 
dynes and opiates, which procure eaſe 
and reſt to ſome, are very jnjuriqus to 
others who are greatly debilitated, and 
. whoſe nerves are weak. Some have re- 
covered from a violent paroxyſm by a 
. draught of cold water, which given ta 
others has increaſed the diſorder, ; 
. When purging is neceſſary, it will be be 
to preſcribe currants, well ſaturated with 
a gentle decoction of rhubarb. 
, Sydenham. preſcribes the peruvian bark, 
morning and evening, in a ſcruple at a 
time, as an excellent remedy in hyſteric 

convulſions, | . 

In the fits, beſides the remedies already 

mentioned, Aſtruc recommends a few 
grains of civet, or muſk, alone, or tied 

in a thin rag, and introduced into the 
vagina, which helps to diſcharge the 
morbid and noxious. humours of the 
. uterus, Out of the fit, he obſerves that 
mirth and exerciſe have alone often cur- 
ed this difemper. The beft remedies 
are caſtor, aſa fœlida, galbanum, ſaga- 
penum, and myrrh; five grains in 
powder is a doſe, or ten drops of the 
tinctures; as alſo gentle purges of caſ- 
fra, manna, or ipfuſion of ſenna. 
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HySTERIC coe, a common ſymptom of 
the hytteric paſſion, attended with a moſt 
violent pain about the pit of the ſtomach ; 
as alſo with a vomiting of a greeniſh hy. 
mour, and great ſinking of the lpirits, 
After a day. or two the pain goes off, 
but wpon the f[:ghtelt motion or per- 
turhation' of the mind it ſoon returns 
again. 
Neither bleeding nor cathartics have any 
place in the cure, According to Syden- 
him, it will be proper firſt to adviſe the 
patient to drink upwards of a gallon of 
poſſet-drink, to clear the ſlomach of its 
impurities, by throwing it up again, that 
the paregoric may not he hindered; af- 
terwards give twenty - five diops of the 
thebaic tinctute, in an ounce of the ſpi- 
rit of cinnamon water. This laſt is to be 
repeated, at due intervals, till the ſym- 
ptoms diſappeat ; that is, the effect of 
one doſe, mult be known, before another is 
given: yet ſometimes in plethoric bodies, 
if the ſtrength will permit, it is better to 
prepare the way by bleeding and purging, 
or both, for an anodyne. 
But if the hyſteric colic comes on by fits, 
the following may be uſed in the inter- 
vals, or when the fit is off: take large 
doſes of the balſam of Peru, that is, 
twenty, thirty, or forty drops, in a 
ſpoonful of the fineſt and whiteſt ſugar 
this may be taken twice or thrice in a 


ay. 1 75 
HYSTEROLOGY, the ſame with hyſte- 
ron proteron. Ste the next article. 
HYSTERON. PROTERON, in grammar 
and rhetoric, a ſpecies of the hyperbaton, 
wherein the proper order of conſtructios 
is ſo inverted, as that the part of any ſen · 
tence which ſnould naturally come firſt is 
placed laſt, as in this of Terence, walet 
& wivit, for vju;t & palet; and in the 
following of Virgil, moriamur & in me- 
dia arma ruamus, for in media arma ru-. 
amus & moriamur. . 
HYSTEROPOTMI, vc, in grecian 
antiquity, the ſame with deuteropotmi. 
See the article DEUTEROPOTMI. 
HYSTEROTOMIA, voepdopurn, in ana- 
tomy, an anatomgcal diſſedion of the ute - 
ru or womb. See the article UTERUS. 
BYSTEROTOMOTOCY, 5g :tpleudloue, 
' among chirurgical writers, the ſame with 
thy ceſarian ſection. See CSARIAR, 
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ef the alphabet, is pronounced. by 
9 throwiog the breath ſuddenly againſt 


with a ſmall hollowing of the tongue, 
and nearly the ſame opening of the lips 


ſound. varies z in ſome words it is long, 
xs bigb, mind, &c. in others ſhort, as 
hid, bid, fin, &c. in others again, it is 
pronounced like y, as in colſier, onion, &c. 
and in a few, it lounds hke ee, as in na- 
chine, magazine, &c. No engliſh word 
ends in i, e being either added to it, or 
elle the i turned Into 7ꝛ7. Is 

But beſides the vowel, there is the jod 


conf8nant z which becauſe of its dif- | 
ſerent pronunciation, has likewiſe a dif- 


ferent form, thus J, j. In engliſh, it has 
the ſoft ſound of g; nor is uſed, but 


when g ſoft is required before vowels, _. 


where g is uſually hard: thus Wes ſey, 


jack, jet, join, &c, inſtead of gact, get, J 


goin, &c. which would be contraty to 
the genius of the engliſh language. Sce 
the article ENGLISH. + * 

I, uſed as a numeral, ſignifies no more 
than one, and ſtands for ſo many units 
as it is repeated times ; thus I, one; II, 
two; III, three, &c. and when put be- 


fore a higher numeral, it ſubſtracts itſelf, 
as IV, four; IX, nine, Sc. but when 


let after it, ſo many are added to the 
higher numeral, as there are ['s added: 
thus VIis 5 + x, or fix; VII, 5 +2, or 


ſeven; VIII, 5 + 3, or eight. The an- 


tient Romans likewiſe uſed 10 for 500, 
CID for o, 100 for 5000, CCIDD 


this, as Pliny obſerves, they did not go 


repeated the laſt number, as CCCIDJD, 


and ſo on. 


I, uſed as an abbizviature; z 
for the whole word Jelus, of 


falls imo the Maes, at Maeſtricht, 
JABA] HITE->, a modern ſedi of Ma- 


the palate, as it comes out of the Tarynx, | 


and talk as in pronouncing @ or e. Its 


tor 10,000, 1000 for 50,000, and 
CCCloog for 100,000. ; Farther than 


in their notation 3 but when neceſſary, | 


| c for 0 000 3 (CCI, 
C1999, ccc for 3000; 


which it is 
th- firſt letter. 4,7 "3 | | 
os a river of the biſhopric of Liege, 
ch 


Dome: b who teach that the knowledge | 


of God extends not to all things, but 

is perfected by experience; and that he 
governs the wotld according to the 
courſe of contingent events, as not hav- 
ing had from eternity à perfect know- 


ledge of all things future. This doctrine 


is looked upon; by the other muſſulmen, 
as impious and blaſphemous. | 
JABLUNK A,. a. town of Sileſia, in the 
territory of 'Treſchen; eaſt long. 189, 
north lat. 499 37% 1 
JACCA, a city and biſhop's ſee of Arragon, 
in Spain, ſixty miles north of Saragoſſa: 
welt long. 50, and north lat. 439 50% 
JACENT, a term applied by Helmont 
to nature, when a diſeaſe is riſen to a 
Read, and the morbific matter ſtrives to 
ſuppreſs the vital flame. 
JACK, in mechanjcs, an inſtrument of 
common ule for raifing heavy timber, or 
very 2 70 weights of any kind. See 
my . LI, fg. 4." 8 
the ſtrong piece of timber C B, we have 
given a lepreſentation of it (ibid. no 2.) 


where you muſt ſuppoſe the rack A B at 


leaſt four times as long in proporticn to 
the wheel Q: it being here ſo much con- 
trated; and the teeth, which will then 
- be four times more in number, to be con- 
tained about three in an inch. Then if 
the handle HP be ſeven inches long, five 
turns of it, that is five times twenty-two 


inches, or 110 inches, will be the ve- 


locity of the power; whilſt the weight 
raiſed by the claw A, or depreſſed by the 
claw B, moves one inch; for as the 
' pinion of the handle has but four leaves, 

and ihe wheel Q twenty-three, there muſt 
be five revolutions of the handle to turn 
the wheel once round; whoſe three- 
leaved pinion, R, will in that revolution 
juſt move ihe rack A B three teeth or 
one inch. OG + | 
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This wigbt have been alſo known with. 


of the teeth of the. wheel and pinions, 
by meaſuring a revolution of the bandle 
in ne 1. aud comparing the ſpace. gone 
through by it with the ſpace gone through 
by the ends of the rack A or B. 
Sometimes this machine js open behind, 
from the bottom almoſt up to the wheel 


ut as the wheel: work of it is ſhut up in 


DE Ht” out ſeeing, or even knowing, the number 
is often uſed 


K 2 


JAC 
A. to let the lower claw, which in that 
caſe is turned up at B, draw up any 
weight; and when this is effected to a 
ſufficient height, it is ptevented from 
falling down again by putting the end of 


the hook 8 (ibid. no x.) fixed to a ſtaple, 


over the curved part of the handle at h. 


All parts of this machine muſt be made 


very ftrong, but chiefly thoſe which im- 
mediately ſuſtain the weight. 
'The common kitchen jack is a compound 
engine; where the weight is the power 
applied to overcome the friction of the 
parts, and the weight with which the 
ſpit is charged; and a ſteady and uni- 
orm motion is obtained by means of the 
fly. See the article FLy. 
Smoke JACK. See SMOKE JACK. 
JACcK-WAMBASIUM, in our old writers, a 
kind of defenſive coat-armour, worn by 
Horſemen in war, not made of ſolid iron, 
but of many plates faſtened together, 
which ſome perſons by tenure were bound 
to find upon any invaſion, 


Jack, in ichthyoſogy, a name ſometimes 
given to the lucius or pike. See the ar- 


ticle Luc tus. 


Jacx- Lac, in a ſhip, that hoiſted up at 


the ſprit-(ail top-maſt bead. See FLAC. 

Jacx-Daw, in ornithology, a ſpecies of 
corvus, with a black and grey head, a 
browniſh black body, and the wings and 
tail black. 

It is one of the ſmalleſt of the crow-kind, 
but an ere& and well-ſhaped bird. See 
the article Coxvus. 

JACK ALL, 'in zoology, an animal of the 
dog-kind, with a ſlender ſnout, See the 
article Cants. | | 
It is a very beautiful creature, and ſo 
like a dog, as to be miſtaken at firſt ſight 


for ſome mungrel breed of that animal. 
JAFFA, antiently called JoPP a, is a port- 


See plate CXLII. fig. 2. 

Its fize is that of a ſmall hound; and, 
in the Eaſt, where it is a native, there 
are vaſt packs of them, often more than 
200 in a company, which hunt animals 


they would never dare to attack fingle, 


It is not impoſſible that lions and otber 

beafts of prey may be alarmed by the 

cries of theſe animals in their chace, and 
fall in and rob them of their prey; but 

the general opinion of their attendance 
on the lion, is fabulous. 


"JACOB's STAFF, a mathematical inſtru- 
ment otherwile called croſs:Ratf. See the 


_ © article CROSS:STAFF, | 

JACOBINE, or Jack, in ornithology, a 

very ſmall ſort of pigeon, with a range of 

© feathers inverted quite over the hinder part 
4 
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JADE sroxz, the name given to a hard 


of the head ; bearing ſome reſemblance t 
a friar's hood, whence the name. 
JaCOBINE MONKS, the ſame with the do 


minicans. See DomMiNtcans. eigh 
JACOBITES, a term of reproach beſtow lopy 
ed on the perſons, who vindicating thi Jaco 
doctrines of paſſive - obedience and non cap! 
reſiſtance with reſpe& to the arbitrar ealt 
proceedings of princes, diſallow of the por! 
late revolution, and aſſert the ſuppoſe of | 
rights, and adhere to the intereſts of the lat, 
late abdicatedking James and his fami Wi JAG 
JacoBiTEs, in church-hiftory, a ſet of zot 
chriſtians in Syria and Meſopotamia ; ( ml 
called either from Jacob, a Syrian, whe 43 
lived in the reign of the emperor Mauri Ale 
cius; or from one Jacob, a monk, wbt che 
flouriſhed in the year g 50 eal 
The jacobites are of two ſeRts, ſome fol lat 
lowing the rites of the latin chureh JAI 
and others continuing ſeparated from t JAL 


church of Rome. re is alſo at pre 
ſent a divifion among the latter, who hare 
two rival patriarchs, one of whom reſide 
at Caramit, and the other at Derzapha 
ran. As to their .belief, they hold but 
one nature in Jeſus Chrift ; with reſped 
to purgatory and prayers for the dead 
they are of the ſame opinion as the Greeks 
and other eaſtern chriſtians ; they con- 
ſecrate unleavened bread at the eucha 
riſt, and are againſt confeſſion, believing 
that it is not of divine inflitution. 
JACOBITE MONKS, religious, of the ſet of 
jacobites, in Armenia, Meſopotamia, &c 
JACOBUS, an antient gold-coin wordt 
twenty-five ſhillings, See Coin. 


greyiſh-green ſpecies of jafper, of which 
the Turks generally make the handles ol 
the ſabres of great people. See the ar4 
ticle JASPER, 


town of Paleftine in afiatic Turky, ſitu- 
ated thirty miles north-weſt of Jzrula- 
lem; eaſt long. 369, north lat. 42" 20, 
JAFNAPATAN, a port- town at the norti 
end of the iſland of Ceylon, in the Est 
Indies; ſubje& to the Dutch: ealt longs 
79“, north lat. 10“. s 
JAGENDORF, a city of Sileſia, 1 
miles north- weſt of Tropaw : eaſt long. 
17% 6', north lat. 30% 80, | 
St. JAGO, the chief of the Cape Verd 
iſlands, in Africa, 300 miles weſt of Cape 
Verd; ſubje& to Portugal: welt long. 
24, north lat. 285. a 
St. Jaco, the capital of the iſland of Coba, 
100 miles north-weſt of Jamaica: 
long. 76 307, north lat. 20?, 


- 


bY: 


. 


*** 
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g. Jaco, the capital of the province of 


Chili, in South America, ſituated fix miles 


welt of the mountains of Andes, and 
eighteen eaſt of the Pacific ocean : weſt 
long. 77, ſouth lat, 34“. 


JacO DE La-VEGA, or Spaniſh Town, the - 


capital of Jamaica, ſituated at the ſouth- 
ealt part ot the iſ}ayd, about ſeven miles 
north-weſt of Port Paſſage and the bay 
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uſe in all caſes where the root in ſuh - 
ſtance is proper; its doſe is from half a 

dram to two drams. N 
The extract is made thus: pour upon 

jalap-root powdered, rectified ſpirit of 
wine, and with a due heat draw a tinc- 
ture, then boil the reſidue ſeveral times 
in water: aſter ſtraining, draw off the 


ſpirit from the firſt tincture till it begins 


to thicken; inſpiſſate alſo the ſtrained 


of Port Royal: eaſt long. 760 307, north 
lat. 180 20 | 115 

JAGODNA, a town of european Turky, 
in the province of Servia, ſituated on the 
river Moraw : eaſt long. 22, north lat, 
43200. | 

JAICZA, a city of european Turky, in 
the province of Boſnia, fiſty miles north. 
eaſt of Boſnaſeraio ; eaſt long. 18®, north 
lat. 45* 50. 68 

JAIL, or GaoL, See Gao. | 

JALAP, jalapa, in botany, a plant of the 

ntandria-monogynia claſs, called by 

—— mirabilis. See MIRABILIS, 
Jalap root is compact and firm, of a 
wrinkled ſurface, and of the deepeſt 
brown colour within, moſt diſagreeable 
to the taſte, and which takes fire moſt 
readily, and burns moſt briſkly when 
held to the flame of a candle, | 
With us it is of uſe in extemporaneous 
preſcription, given in the form of boluſes 
and draughts. Its doſe is from twenty 


decoctions; then mix the two extracts, 
and with a gentle fire reduce them to the . 
conſiſtence of a pill. | ö 
The two extraQts wili thus unite into an 
uniform maſs, and retain all the virtues 
of the root. This extract is of the ſame 
virtue as the former tinQure, and its doſa 
is from ten to twenty grains, | 
To prepare the reſin, take any quantity 
of the root of jalap well bruiſed, pour 
on it as much ſpirit as will riſe four 
inches above the root, digeſt them in' a 
ſand heat till the tincture is extracted; 
filtrate the tincture; then diſtil off one 
half of the ſpirit ; pour to what remains 
a ſufficiept quantity of water, and the 
reſin of the jalap will be precipitated to 
the bottom in the form of turpentine. 
Waſh it ſeveral times in freſh water, and 
dry it for uſe by a very gentle heat, 
This purges the moſt violent of all the 
preparations of jalap; its doſe is from 
to thirty or thirty-five grains. Its com- ten to twelve grains; but the extract is 
mon correctives are ginger. and cream greatly preferable to it on all occaſions. 
of tartar z but nature has indeed pre- JALOFFS, a country and people of Africa, 
pared it ſo well to our hands, that it lying on the north fide of the river Gam- 
needs no addition. The bet method of bia, near its mouth: welt Jong. 14“, 
giving it is ina draught made with white- north lat. 137 4o!. | 
vine, and prepared at leaſt twelve hours JAM, or JamB, among carpenters, &c. 
before the time when it is to be taken; See the article JAMB, 8 
in which caſe, the wine has power to JAMAGOROD, a town of" the province 
open the body of the medicine, and pre- of Ingria, in Ruſha, ſituated twelves miles 
pare jt for acting with the greater eaſe. ſouth eaſt of Narva: eaſt long. 28“, 
It is an excellent purgative in dropfical north lat. 59 15% * = 
and all other caſes where ſerous humours JAMAICA, an iſland of America, ſituated 5 
are to be evacuated, . The only caution in the Atlantic ocean, between 767 and _ 
neceſſary in the uſe of it is, that it ſhould 79 of weſt longitude, and between 17? ==” 
not be given in acute fevers, nor to per- and 18 odd minutes north Jatitude, near 
ſons of dry and hot conſtitutions; for ooo miles ſouth-weſt of England, 100 
in theſe caſes, it is liable to the ſame miſ- miles ſouth of the iſland of Cuba, and 
chiets as other acrid purgatives, and will 3 50 miles north of Terra Firma. Tbe 
ſometimes bring on heat and inflamma- iſland lies eaſt and welt, and is about 140 
tions in the viſcera. 140 miles long, and 60 broad. The wind 
he preparations of jalap in uſe with us, ſets on the ſhore almolt all the day in 
ae a tiaure, an extract, and a rehn. every part of the iſland, and off the ſhore 
o prepare the tincture, take of the root in the night; it ſometimes hails, but the 
of jalap, eight. ounces, put it imo a people there never ſee ſroſt or ſnow. T he 
- quart of proof-ſpirit, and aſter digeſtion produce of the ifland is chiefly ſugar, 
Vrain off the ſplrit. but there is plantations of coffee, of the 
This tinQuee purges briſkly, and is of cocoa or chocolate tree, of indico, tobacco, 
Yor. II. | 2007 ; Pepper, 


JAM 
pepper, cotton, woods for dying, and the 
| : ay and machineel KL ginger, 
medicinal drugs and gums. The com- 


mon diſeaſes of the country are fevers, 


fluxes, and the dry gripes. 
JaMAICA PEPPER, pimenta, in the mate- 
ria medica. See the article PIMENTA. 
JaMaica-woop, a name ſometimes given 
to brazil. See the article BR AZ L. 


JAMANA, the chief town of a province 


of Arabia, alſo of the fame name: ealt 

long. 47* 15, north lat. 2 5*, 
JAMB, or Jaums, among carpenters, an 
' appellation given to door-poits, as alſo 


to the upright poſts at the ſides of win- 
dow-frames. 


JamBs, among bricklayers, &c. denote 


the upright ſides of chimnies, from the 
- hearth to the mantle-tree. 
JAMBA, a city of the hither India, and 


the capital of the province of the ſame 


name, ſituated 220 miles north-eaſt of 
Delli: eaſt long. 82%, north lat. 31“. 


| - TAMBIC, in antient poetry, a ſort of verſe, 


ſo called from its conſiſting either wholly, 
or in great part, of iambus's. See the ar- 
ticle IAuBus. 
Ruddiman makes two kinds of iambic, 
Dix. dimeter and trimeter; the former 
containing four feet, and the latter 6x. 
And as to the variety of their feet, they 
conſiſt wholly of iambus's, 'as in the two 
following verſes of Horace. 


1 2 4 
Din. - Snar] ft e fuo | fas . 
Trim. Suis & i ſſa roſma viſribucſruit. 
Or, a dactylus, ſpondeus, ana pꝛſtus, 
and ſometimes tribrachys, obtain in the 
ddd places; and the tribrachys alſo in the 
even places, excepting the laſt. Ex- 
amples of all which may be ſeen in 
a Horace, as: 
Dimeter. 


1 
Canidiſa traſdtavitſdapes 
Videlre prope] rantes domum 
ſee 1 42 
ud qud] ſceleſ ſti rui j tis aut\cur dexſteris. 
—— cœſlum fil det in| feriusſmari. 
Alitiſ bus at ſque caniſ bus homiſcid helctorem. 
Favidum que lepolr aut ad l venamilaqueo) 
— 
JAMBOLIFERA, in botany, a genus of 
| the octandria-monogynia claſs'of plants, 
the flower of which conſiſts of four petals, 
and is of an infundibuliform ſhape. 
"JAMBUS, in antient poetry, a ſimple foot 
conſiſting of a ſhort and a long ſyllable, 
as pio. See the article Foor. 
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JAMBY, 2 ton on the eaft fide of th 
ifland of Sumatra, in the Eaſt Indies, 

— fituated in 1017 eaſt long, and in 10 30 

ſouth lat. 

JAMES, or kkights of St. James, a mili- 
tary order in Spain, firſt 1nftituted about 
the year 1170, by Ferdinand II. king of 
Leon and Galicia, 'The greateſt dignity 
belonging to this order is grand miſter, 
which has been united to the crown of 
Spain, The knights are obliged to make 

proof of their deſcent from families that 
have been noble for four generations, on 
both ſides: they muſt alſo make it ap- 
pear that their ſaid anceſtors have nei- 
ther been Jews, Saracens, nor Heretics ; 
nor have ever been called into queſtion 

by the inquifition. The novices are 
obliged to ſerve ſix months in the galleys, 
and to live a month in a monaſtery; 
they obſerve the rule of St. Auſtin, mak- 
ing no vows but 'of poverty, obedience, 
and konjugal fidelity. 

St. JAMES'S DAY, a feſtival of the chriſtian 
church obſerved on the 2 5th of July, in 
honour of St. James the greater, ſon of 
Zebedee. 

«Epiſtle of St. Jauxs, a canonical book of 
the New Teſtament, being the firſt of the 

catholic or general epiſtles z which afe ſo 
called, as not being written to one but to 
ſeveral chriſtian churches. 
This general epiſtle is addreſſed partly to 
the believing and partly to the infidel 
Jews; and is deſigned to correct the er- 
rors, ſoften the ungoverned zeal, and re- 
form the indecent behaviour of the latter; 
and to comfort the former under the 
great hardſhips they then did, or ſhort- 
ly were to fuffer, for the ſake of chriſ- 
tianity. 


| JawEs TOWN, once the capital of Vitgi- 


nia in America, and of J+mes-county, 
ſituated in a peninſula on the north fide 
of James, or Pouhatan river, in weſt lon- 
gitude 76 30%, north lat. 37d 300. 
JAMPNUM, a 'word fottherly uſed in 
fines of lands, Sc. 'where it denotes 
gorſy ground; it. is ſuppoſed to be de · 
rived from che french jaune, yellow; be. 
cauſe the flowers of furze or gorſe are of 
of that colour, ; 3 
JANEIRO, a province of Brazil, in South 
America, ſituated between 44* and 49 
of weſt long. and between the tropic o 
capricorn and 229 of ſouth lat. b 
JANIKAW, or JanowiTs, a tow? a 
Bohemia, ſituated forty-five miles ſouth- 
eaſt of rann ns, 211-//0) Axl 
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ſome affe&ed writers for the pylorus. See 
the article PXLokus. 


JANITRIX, in anatomy, a name given 


to the vena portæ. See VEVA. 


JANIZARLES, an order of the turkiſh 


infantry, reputed the grand fignior's 
guards, and the main firength of the 
ottoman army. „ 

The janizaries were at firſt compoſed 
enly of the ſons of chriſtians, delivered 
up as a tribute by their parents, in return 
for the priyilege of enjoying liberty of 
conſcience; and were taken at twelve 


years of age, to the end that forgetting 


their country and religion, they might 
know no other parent beſides the ſultan. 
Of late, however, this cuſtom has been 
left off, the fine for the free exerciſe of 
their religion being generally paid in 
money. | + 6b 
Their dreſs, which is given them by the 
grand ſignior every year, on the firſt day 
of ramazan, is a Jong veſt with ſhort 
lee ves, which they tie about their waiſts 
with a linen-ſaſh ſtriped with many co- 
lours, and adorned at both ends with 
gold or ſilver fringe, and over this they 
wear 2 looſe. upper veſt of blue cloth, 
They weat no turban, but inſtead. of it 
a felt cap, and along hood of the ſame 
tuff, which hapgs over their ſhoulders ; 
aud on, days of ceremony, they adorn 
Gemſelves with Jong feathers tuck in a 
caſe in the front of their bonnets, The 
arms of the janizaries in Europe are, in 
time of war, a fu6il, or a muſquet, and a 
cartouch-hox, which hangs at their left 
kde: but io Aſia, where powder and fire- 
ams are more ſcarce, they carry a bow 
and arrows with a poignard. 
Their pay is from two aſpers a day to 
twelve; for when they perform ſome im- 
portant ſervice, or have children, their 
pay is increaſed, All the turkiſh infaa · 
ry are at preſent generally called by the 
name cf janjzaries, but ſuch only are 
really ſo, who derive their inſtitution 
{rom Ottoman I. and their peculiar pri- 
vileges from Amurath III, which do 
not amount to above 25000 men: how- 
ever, their being exempted from the pay- 
nent of taxes, and the performance of 
public duties, induce abundance of per- 
ſors to bribe the officers to take them 
under their protection, and to make them 
Pals for janiz es, without receiving any 


bay. By means of this intermixture of 
the real janizaries with thoſe admitted by 


dortuption, their number at preſem 
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JANITOR, in anstemy, a name uſed by 


ditions of the Roman chancery. 
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amounts to above 100,000. Aud vet not + - 
accounting any but ſach as are. effectise- 


ly janizaries, their body has ſometimes 
been ſo. formidable as to dethrone the ot- 
toman monarchs, and ſuddenly to change 


the whole face of the empire. 
JAN1ZARIES, are alſo certain officers at 


Rome, otherwiſe called participantes, b 


reaſon of certain rights or dues which 


they enjoy in the annates, bulls, or expe- 
Moſt 
authors are miſtaken in the nature of 


their office: the truth is, they are offi- 


cers of the third bench, or college, of 
the Roman chancery: the firſt bench con- 
fiſts of writers, the ſecond of abbreyia- 
tors, and the third of janizaries, who are 
a kind of correctors, or reviſors, of the 
pope's bulls. | 


JANNA, a town of european Turky, the 


capital of a province of the ſame name, 
being the antient Theſſaly, ſituated eaſt 
long. 22%, north lat. 399. PAI. 


JANSENISTS, in church-hiftory, a ſet. 


of the roman catholics in France, who 
follow the opinions of Janſenius, - biſhop _ 
of Ypres, and doctor of divinity of the 


| (univerſities of Louvain and Douay, in re- 


lation to grace and predeſtination. 

In the year 1640, the two univerſities 

juſt mentioned, and particularly father 

Molina - and father Leonard Celfus, 

thought fit to condemn the opinions of 

the jeſuits on grace and free-will. This 
having ſet the controverſy on foot, Jan - 
ſenius oppoſed to the doctrine of the Je- 

ſvits the ſentiments of St. Auguſtine, and 

wrote a treatiſe on grace, which he en- 
titled Auguſtinus. This treatiſe was at- 
tacked by the jeſuits, who accuſed Janſe · 
nius of maintaining dangerous and here- 
tical opinjons;' and afterwards, in 1642, 


obtained of pope Urban VIII. a formal 


condemnation of the treatiſe wrote by 
Janſenius: when the partiſans of Janſe- 
nius gave out that this bull was ſpuri- 
ous, and compoſed by a perſon entirely 
devoted to the jeſuits. After the death 
of Urban VIII. the affair of janſeniſm 
began to be more warmly controverted, 
and gave birth to an infinite number of 
olemical writings concerning graces 
Td what cbr ſome eng 4 10 the 
titles which each party gave to their 
writings: one writer publiſhed, The 
torch of St. Auguſtin, another found 
ſnuffers for St. Auguſtin's torch, and 
father Vernon formed a gag for the jau- 
ſeniſts, Cc. In the year 1650, fixty- 
eight biſhops of France ſubſcribed aſletter 
d&-1'2 to 


: 
, 
} 
' 
k 
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JAN 
to pope Innocent X. to obtain an en- 


2 into, and condemnation of the five 


ollowing - propoſitions, extracted from 


Janſenius's Avguſtinus: I. Some of 
_ » Qod's commandments are impoſſible to 


be obſerved by the righteous, even though 


they endeavour, with all their power, to 


atcompliſh them. II. In the fate of 
| corrupted nature, we are incapable of re- 
fiſting inward grace, III. Merit and 
demerit in a ſtate of corrupted nature, 


- * Coes not depend on a liberty which ex- 


_ cludes neceſſity, but on a liberty which 


ee.xcludes conſtraint. IV. The ſemipe- 


- Jagians admitted the neceſſity of an in- 
ward preventing grace for the perform - 
ance of each particular act, even for the 
beginning of. faith, but they were here- 
tics in maintaining that this grace was of 
ſuch a nature, that the will of man was 
able either to reGſt or obey it. V. It is 
ſemipelagianiſm to ſay, that Jeſus Chriſt 
died, or ſhed his blood, for all mankind, 
in general. SE $4 


In the year 1652, the pope. appointed a 


congregation for examining into the diſ- 
pute in relation to grace. In this con- 
gregation Janſenius was condemned, and 
the buil of condemnation, publiſhed in 


May 1653, filled all the pulpits in Paris 


with violent outeries and alarms againſt 
the hereſy of the janſeniſts, In the year 
x656, pope Alexander VII. iſſued out 
another bull, in which he condemned 


the five propoſitions of Janſenius. How- 


ever, the janſeniſts afticm, that theſe pro- 


22 are not to be found in his bobk; 


t that ſome of his enemies having 
cauſed tliem to be printed on a ſheet, in- 
Arted them in the-book, and thereby de- 
ceived the pope. At laſt Clement Xl. put 
an end to the diſpute by his conſtitution 
of July 17, 1705 in which, after hav» 
Ing recited the conſtitutions of his prede- 
ceſſors in relation te this affair, he de- 
\clares, ( That in order to pay à proper 
** obedience to the papal conſtitutions 


, ** concerning the. preſent queſtion, it is 


“, neceſſary to receive them with a re- 
„ ſped ful ſilence. The clergy of Pa- 
ris, the ſame year, approved and sc- 
cepted this bull, and none dared” to op- 
poſe Ws. . | f 


: 


This is the famous bull unizenitur, ſo 
called from its beginning with the 


words anigenitus dei filius, &c which 
has otcaſioned ſo much confuſion in 


JANUARY, in chronology, the firſt month 


a: the year, fo called from Janus, one 


: 
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FF 
of the antient roman deities, painted 
with two faces; one whereof was ſop- 
poſed to look towards the new year, and 
the other towards the old. 

This month contains thirty-one days 
w 855 
and was introduced into the year by Nu- 
ma Pompilius, Romulus's year beginning 
in the month of March, The chriſtians 
heretofore faſted on the firſt day of Janu- 
ary, by way of oppoſition to the ſuperſli- 
tion of the heathens, who, in honour of 
Jauus, obſerved this day with fraſtings, 
dancings, maſquerades, Cc. See the 
article YEAR. | 

JAPAN, or Hands of JaPAN, are ſituated 
between 130“ and 144“ of eaſt longitude, 
and between 30“ and 40 north latitude, 

JAPAN-EARTH, catechu, in the materia me- 
dica. See the article CATECHU. 

_ JAPANNING, che art of varniſhing and 
drawing figures on wood, Sc. in the inan - 
ner as is done by the natives of Japan, 
This method of preparing woods for ja- 
panving is as follows. 1. Take pfaſ. 
terer's ſize, diſſolve it over the fire, and 
mix it with whiting finely powdered, till 
it is of a good body, but not too thick, 
2. By means of a ſtrong bruſh lay your 
work over with the former mixture, and 
letting it dry very well, repeat this till 
the wood is perfectly plain, or the pores 

and crevices ſufficiently filled up; and 
when it is thoroughty'dry, rub the work 
over with a wet rag till it is rendered 
as ſmooth as peſſible: this work is called 
water-planing. 4. After this, wafh over 

the work with the thickeſt of ſeed-lac 
varniſh till it is very ſmooth, letting it 
ſtand to dry between every waſhing, 

4. In a day or two's time, you may 
varniſh it over with black, or whatever 
other colour you deſign, and when it 
is dry, finiſh it by poliſhing. See the 
article VARNISH; 

After the ſame © manner carved figures 
are to be primed, alſo frames, cabinets, 
ſtands, tea-tables, Sc. ſaving that theſe 
are not to be poliſhed, and therefore de 
not require ſo great a body of varniſh; 
but for the tops of tables, boxes, ſides of 
cabinets, Ce. when the wood is ordina- 
ry and rough grained, as deal, oak, Ce. 
you may uſe common joiners glue, dil- 
ſolved in water till it is fine and thin, into 
which put the fineſt ſaw-duſt, till it is 
indifferently thick: then with a bruſh 
lay your wooden work over with it, and 
when it is dry, repeat it ſo often till aft 
the roughneſs and grain of the wood 1s 
ſuffiriently hidden; and two or 5 
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AP 
lays after let it be ſcraped with a ſcraper, 
as pear-tree and olive-wood are done, 
to make it as, ſmooth as poſſible: then 
yarniſh it as before directed. This if 
well done might not come behind any 
other work either for beauty or durabi- 


| lity ; but, however, thoſe woods that are 


frm and cloſe- grained, are chiefly to be 


choſen. © © © 

Method of taking off japan patterns. r. 
Havin laid your ground, whether black, 
or of any other colour, and rendered it 
fit for drawing and having your draught 
or deſign before you on paper, either 
drawn 'or printed, do as follows. 2. 
Rub this draught or print all over the 
back ſida with whiting, or fine chalk; 
wiping off all that whiting which lies 
looſe upon the paper, then laying this 
paper upon the table, or piece of var- 
niſhed work, with the whited fide next 
it upon the very place where you would 
have that figure made, with a needle, 
not ſharp pointed, fixed in a wooden 
handle, and called a tracing-pencil, go 
over and trace as much of the drawing as 
you think proper : thus, by means of the 
whiting, you will have the groſs form of 
the draught, and ſuch other lines as will 
be a direction to you how to perform 
what you would have done, 3. Havin 
done this, if you draw in gold-ſize, uſe 


fine cinnabar mixt with gum-water, and . 


with a'ſmall pencil dipt into it, go over 
all the lines made by the chalk; this will 
hold it ſo as not to come off, th, If you 
work your metals or colours itf*gum- 
water, then trace over your deſign with 
gum-water mixt with gold or braſs-duſt, 
by either of theſe ways when it is dry 
and finiſlied, viz; either in gum-water 
or gold-fize, you may complete and finiſh 
your work, . N ry aotibn 
Method of Japanning wood. The wood 
being prepared as before directed, it is 
ſpanned with black, as follows. 1. Take 
of the thickeſt lack- varniſh, ſix ounces: 
and lamp-black, enough to colour it; 
vith this waſh over your piece three times, 
letting it dry thoroughly between each 
time: again, with the ſame varniſh, 


waſh it over three other ſeveral times, let- 


ting it dry as before, and ruſh-it ſmooth 
between each waſhing. 2. Then take the 
ſollo wing: of thickeſt ſeed-lac varniſh, 
bx ounces 5/ and venice turpentine, one 
ounce ; waſh over your work with it fix 
umes, letting it ſtand twelve hours be- 


' Uveen the three firſt and the three laſt 


Nrniſhes; 3. Your work being thus far 


BS bs 
done, take the elle lo pep rattle? 
of the fineſt ſeed - lac varniih, 


with it, blood-warm ; lettin 


Hh, fix ounces; 
of lamp · black, a ſufficient quantity; mix 
them, and with that let your work de 


waſhed twelve times, ſtanding twelve 


hours betwixt the firſt fix and the laſt fix 
waſhing. 4. Then letting it ſtand to 5 
for ſix or ſeven days, poliſn it with tripol 

and a rag, as before directed: but in po- - 
liſhing you muſt work at it only till it is 
almoſt ſmooth, and then let it ſtand b 

for two days; afterwards poliſh it again, 


almoſt enough; then let it ſtand for 


fx days, after which finiſh the poliſhin 
of it; finally, clear it up with gil ar 
lamp-black, by which means you” x 
have a good black japan ſcarce at all in- 
ferior to the true japan. 
For à White japan. 1. Lay the ground 
with iſing- glaſs fize mixed with as much 
whitmg ſcraped into it as will make it 
ofap oper thickneſs ; with this whiten 
your work once over, and being tho- 
roughly dry, do it over again; andin 
like manner repeat it the third time; 
after which let it ſtand for twelve hours; 
covering it from duſt; ruſh it with dutch 
ruſhing as near the grain of the wood as 
is proper, 2. Then taking fiſt iſing- 
glaſs ſize, and flake white, ſo much as 
will make the ſize of a fair body, mix 
them well together, and with this go 
over your work three ſeveral times, let- 
ting it dry between each time, and ruſh 


it as before. 3. Then t⸗ke white ſtarch 


boiled in fair water, till it is ſomewhat 
thick, waſh 'over the whole work twice 
| it dry as 
before. 4. Letting it ſtand for a day 
two, it being firſt waſhed with reQtified 
ſpirit of wine, -to clear it from the duſt, 
dip a pure clean pencil into the fineft 
white varniſh, and do over the work ſix 
or ſeven times; and if this be well done, 
it will give a finer gloſs than if it were 

oliſhed ; if it be not well done, poliſh- 
ing will be neceſſary, for which reaſon 
you muſt give it five or fix ' varniſhes 
more, In poliſhing you muſt make uſe 
ef the fineſt tripoli ; and inſtead of lamp- 
black and oil, muſt uſe putty and oil, and 
NN with white ſtarch mixed with 
dil. | 


Common red japan. 2. Take ifing-glaſs 


ſixe, fine vermilion, a ſufficient quantity, 
as much as is proper; with the former 
mixture do your work over four times; 
firſt warming it by the fire, letting it dry 
each time, and ruſhing it as before. 2. 
This being done, waſn it over eight 

5 . ol times 


— 
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times with ordinary ſeed lae varniſh, 
and fet it by for twelve hours: then ruſh 
n again, but ſlightly, to make it look 
Smooth. 3. And, laſtly, for an exqui- 
fte autward covering, waſh it ten times 
with the beit lae-ſeed varnith ; let it lie 
even days to dry, and then poliſh it with 
wipeli, and clear it up with gil and lamp- 

ack. 

A deeper red japan may be made by mix- 
mg fine ſanguis draconis, in powder, 


With the varniſh ; and a pale red japan 
ite 


may be had by mixing ſo much whi 
Jead with it, as to make it of whatever 
degree of paleneſs you pleaſe, 
Blue japan. x, Take gum water what 
quantity you pleaſe, and a ſufficient 
quantity of white lead; grind them well 
upon a marble; take ifrng-plaſs bze what 
quantity you pleaſe, and of the fineſt and 
deſt ſmalt, a ſufficient quantity; mix 
them well together; then add to them 
of the white lead, ground as before, ſo 
much as will give it a ſufficient body; 
mix all together to the conſiſtence of a 
paint. 2. Do you work over with this 
mixture three or four times, till you 
perceive the blue to lie with a good and 
fair body, letting it dry thoroughly be- 
gween each time: if your blue is too pale, 
put more ſmalt among your ſize, with- 
out any white lead, and. ſo vice verſa. 
3. Then ruſh it ſmcoth, and go over it 
»gain with a ſtronger blue; and when it 
is dry, waſh it three times with the clear- 
eſt iling-glaſs ſize alone, and let it and 
for two days to dry, covering it, 4. Warm 
your work gently at the fire, and with a 


pencil varniſh it over with the fineſt white 


varniſh, repeating it ſeven or eight times, 
letting it ſtand to dry two days as before. 
After which repeat again the waſhes ſeven 
or eight times in like manner. 5. Let 
it now ſtand for a week, and then poliſh 
' It as before, and eleas it up with lamp- 
black and oil. | . 
Cheſout-coloured japan. Toke indian 
red, grind it with ifing-glaſs ſiae upon a 
byry-Rone, till they are as ſoft and 
as fine as butter: then mix a little white 
lead, which grind ſtrongly ; and, laſtly, 
lamp black, in due proportion, 
A tortoiſe ſhell japan. Firſt lay a white 
ground as before directed; then with 
proper colours, as vermilion, auripig- 
ment, Sc. duly mixed with turpentine - 
varniſh, ſtreak and cloud or ſhadow the 
white ground with any irregular fan 
at pleaſure, in imitation of tortoiſe · ſhell: 
then let it ſtand tg dry, and Ririking it 
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waſhing. 


on the ſize, and if any gold · duſt lies about 


JAP 


here and there with reddiſh-yellow var. 
niſh, mixed with a little 2 cloud 
the work up and down, touching it up 
alſo with varniſh mixed with lamp or 
wory-black. Having done this, varniſh 
it five or ſix times over with the fineſt 
white varpiſh, letting it dry between every 


Japanning with gold ſize. The ſize be- 
ing laid over that part only which you 
intend to gild, as already directed, let it 
remain there till it is ſo dry, that when 
you put your finger on it, it be glutinous 
and clammy, but not ſo moiſt that the 
particles ſhou}d come off with your fin- 
gers. It is in this temper that the gold is 
10 be applied: then take a piece of waſh- 
ing leather, or the like, and wrapping 
it round your fore-finger, dip it in the 
n and rub it where your gold - 

is laid; for it will ſtick no where but 


your work, bruſh it away with a fine 
clean varniſhing bruſh. Then, with your 
pencil, draw that part with gold - ſize alſo 
which is deſigned for your copper, and 
letting it dry as in the former caſe, cover 
it over with copper -duſt in the ſame man- 
ner. Having done this, lay your ſilver- 
he, and when it is dry, as betore, lay on 
your ſilver-duſt, as in the two former. 
But it is to be obſerved, that the metal - 
line colours are to be laid ſucceſſively one 
after another, letting each be covered 
and thoroughly dry before you enter 


Pl 

vpon a diftin& colour. After all theſe, JA: 
the other colours which are not metalline of 
are to be laid on with gum-watex, reſery- tl 


ing the rock, Sc. for the laſt part of the v 
work, Let your fize be of a due conſiſt- p 
ence, neither too thick nor too thin, that t 
it may run. ſmooth and clean, See the i 
article SIZE. ( 
Japanning metals with gum-water. Take 
gum-water, put it into a muſcle-ſhell, | 
with which mix ſo much of your metal 
or colour as may give it a proper con- | 
ſiſtence, ſo that it may run fine and 
ſmooth ; having prepared and wei: mixed | 
your metals and colours, lay on your de- | 


ſign ; your gum- water, being thoroughly 1 
dried, you are to run it over with fine 

ſeed-lac varniſh, and , afterwards polith I 
it and clear Ne * ; 55 
Layi ckles or ſtrewings on ja 

. To do this, 2 outſide ar | 
inſide boxes, _ drawers, &c. mix your F 
ſpeckles with ordinary lac · varniſh, ſo 

much as may make it fit to work, but 0 


not ſo thick as for colour, and mix 2 


Fi 
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well with a prope 
work to be done gently by the fire, and 
with a pencil wath it over with the for- 
mer mixture, and when it is dry repeat 
it again, and ſo often till your ſpeckles 
lie as thick and even as you deſire. 
When it is thoroughly dry, go over and 
beautify the work three or four times 
with feed-lac varnifh mixt with turpen- 
tine, and ſo let it dry, and the work is 
finiſhed, except you have a mind to po- 
liſh it. But if you poliſh it, you muſt 
waſh it eight or ten times over with the 
beſt ſeed - lac varniſh, letting it ſtand to 
dry every time, and afterwards poliſh it, 
as before directed. All forts of coloured 


ſpeckles may be thus uſed, except thoſe 


of ſilver, the laying on of which requires 
the beſt and fineſt of the lack-varniſh, or 
the beſt white varniſh, which muſt make 
it fit for poliſhing z but if you have not 
2 mind to poliſh it, 'fewer wiſhes of the 
varniſh will be ſufficient. 

Japanned and laquered ware of the Eaſt 
Indies, pay duty for every 1001. groſs 
value at the ſale 38 l. on importation, and 
the drawback is 35 1. 12's. 6d. on expor- 
tation, 

JASIONE, in botany, 'a genus of the ſyn- 
genefia-polygamia-monogamia claſs of 
plants; the partial coro la whereof con- 
its of five lanceolated erect petals, con- 
nected at the baſe ; the fruit is a ro:ndiſh 


capſule, bilocular, and coronated with a 


proper calyx ; the ſeeds are ſmall. 
JASMINE, jaſminum, in botany, a genus 
of thediandria-monogynia claſs of — 


the flower of which is monopetalous, 


with a long cylindraceous tube, and a 
plain limb, divided into five ſegments : 
the fruit is a ſinooth, oval, and bilocular 
berry, containing two large oblong ſeeds, 
covered with a membrane, and convex 
on one ſide and contave on the other, See 
plate CXLII. fig. 3. | 
According to Dale, the flowers of white 
jaſmine are emollient, aperient, and 
beating; and with theſe intentions pre- 
ſerided in difficult breathing, the cough, 
„ pleuriſy, pain of the inteſtines, Oc. 
enmel · leæved Jas MIN E, a ſpecies of ĩpo- 
mæa. See the article IroMKEA. 
*leaved"Ja$MINE, a plant otherwiſe 
called lantaga. See LANTANA- 
"aan JASMINE, a diſtin& genus of plants 
, Aled by Linnzus nyRanthes, | 


Red Jazmine, plumeria, in botany. See 


— article PLUMERTA, | 
rlet JasMIxE, the ſame with bignonia, 
e trumpet flower, See Bic ONIA. 


N 1 
r bruſh. Warm the JASPACHATES, a name given by the 


JASPON VX, in natural hiſtory, > a e 
huorn- coloured onyx, with beautiful e 


JAS 


antients to a ſpecies of agate, from its be · 


ing truly a compoſition of agate and the 


genuine matter of jaſper. | 


JASPER, in natural-hiftory, a genus of 


ſcrupi, of a complex irregular ſtructure, 


of great variety of colours, and emvlat- 


ing the appearance of the finer marbles, 
or ſemipettucid gems. | 
The great charaQeriftic of jaſpers is, 
that they all readily ſtrike fire-with fteel, 
and make not the leaſt efferveſcence with 


amquafortis. 


Jaſpers, tho' commonly reckoned among 
the precious tones, ought undoubtecly to 
be ranged among the ſerupi ; being only 
opake cryſtalline maſſes, variouſly debaſ- 
ed with an earthy admixture: and to 
this laſt ingredient it is that they owe all 


their variety of colours, as white, 'gteen, 


red, brown, and bluifh. 


The ſeveral kinds of nephritie ſtone, and 


the lapis divinus or jade, are all gennine 
Jaſpers; but the hard, bright, green jaſ- 
per of the Eaſt Indies, ſeems to be the 
true medicinal kind. It is found ia 
maſſes of various ſizes and ſhapes, but 
the more uſual ſtandard as to ſixe, is be- 
tween four and fix inches in diameter 3 
but there are maſſes of it found of a foot 
or more in diameter, and others no larger 
than a horfe · bean. It is generally imple 
and unmixed; but if it be variegated at 
all, it is always with white, and this 1s 
diſpoſed not in ftreaks or veins, but im 
clouds. It is capable of a very fine po- 
liſh, and when the white clouds are well 
diſpoſed, is very beautiful, and in pieces 


not too thick, is tolerably pellucid, hen 


held up againſt the light. _ 

It is recommended as an aſtringent, and 
ordered to be taken in powder again 
hemorrhages of all kinds. The antients 
wore it as an amulet to prevent abortion, 
and tied it, on this occafion, to the belly 
of the perſon ; and they were of opinion 
that it was able to ſtop hzmorrhages by 
being only worn on the arm. At pre- 
ſent we give no credit to any thing of this 
marvellous kind, and confequently the 


_ virtues of this, as well as of the other 


ſemi-peltucid gems, is greatly out of re · 


JASPI-CAMEA, in natural hiftory, the 


dull, brca1-2zoned, green and white ca- 
mea; being a very elegant ſpecies much 
reſembling the common camæa in all 
things but colour, See CA ÆK A. 


cen 


zodes, 


1A U 
- zones, which are compoſed of the genuine 
matter of. the fineſt jaſpers, See the ar- 
ticles JASPER and ONYX. 


JASQUES, a port-town. of Perſia, ſituated 
on the gulph of Ormus : eaſt long. 58 


north lat. 25%. 


. JATRALIPTA, or JaTRALIPTES, in 


grecian antiquity, an officer cf the gym- 
nahum, whoſe employment it was to a- 
noint the athlete, 


_ JATRALIPTES is alſo an appellation 


given to phyſicians, who pretend to cure 
all diſeaſes by external unctions. 

JATROPHA, the CASSAaDA-PLANT, in 

botany, a genus of the monoecia-poly- 


. andria claſs of plants, the male flower of 


' which is monopetalous, and of a ſaucer 
or funnel-like ſhape, with a very ſhort 
tube, and the limb divided into five ſeg- 


ments: the ſtamina are ten ſubulated 


filaments, alternately ſhorter ; tbe female 
flower is roſaceous, conſiſting of five pe- 
tals z and the fi uit is a roundiſh, trilocu- 
lar eapſule, with a roundiſh ſeed in each 
cell. See the article CasSavi. 


JAVA, an iſland of the Eaſt Indies, ſitu- 


ated between 1029 and 113* of eaſt lon- 


2 and between 3 and 8 of ſouth 
itude; being about 700 miles long 


from eaſt to weſt, and one hundied 


broad. 


© Java the leſs, or BALLY, a ſmall iſland on 


the eaſt of Java Major, and ſeparated 
from it by a narrow channel. 


JAVELIN, ae. in antiquity, a ſort of 


ſpear, five feet and an half long; the 
ſhaft of which was of wood, with a ſteel 


int. 
Do ſoldier, in the roman armies, had 
ſeven of theſe z which were very light and 
ſlender, ' 


JAUNDICE, in medicine, a diſeaſe which 


is n by the 2 
tinAure of the ſkin, but mc di 


the firſt notice of its invaſion. k 
The ſymptoms, according to Sydenham, 
are heavineſs, inactivity, laſſitude of the 


hole body, anxiety, uneafineſs about 
the hypochondria, fickneſs at the ſtomach, 
_ oppreſſion in the breaſt, difficult reſpira- 


tion, a dry and harſh ſkin, coſtiveneſs, 


hard white excrements, yellow high- . 


coloured urine, which will tincture linen 


6 er paper with a ſaffron hue: there is a 


bitter taſte in the mouth, and all objects 


| ſeem to be diſcoloured. 


The immediate cauſe of a jaundice, ſays 
Towne, is an obſtructed excretion of the 
bile from the veſica fellis and liyer into 


| [ 1716 
the duodenum, which being forced bat 


inctly 
in the coats of the eyes, where it gives 


JAU 


upon the liver, mixes with the blood, b 
which it is cartied into the whole body 
. whence the ſkin and urine will be tine 
tured with the colour of the bile, See the 
articles BILR and LIVIR. 
This obſtruction may be occaſioned h 
any thing in the duct that plugs up the 
paſſage, or by external preſſure which 
cloſes its mouth; or by ſpaſms contrad 
ing the fibres thereof. Hence we my 
ſre why the jaundice ſucceeds the flatulent 
colic, why pregnant women are ſubſed 
to it, and why ſpaſms of hvpochondiica 
and hyſterical perſons produce the ſame 
effect. Sudden frights, the generatio 
of two great plenty of bile, ſchirrous tu 
mours, or ulcers of the liver, obſtruc 
tions of the menſes, obſtinate intermit- 
ting fevers, and the bites, of venomous 
animals, will alſo produce this diſeaſe. 
Hoffman thinks emetics highly proper in 
the cure of a jaundice, if the diſeaſe does 
not proceed from violent anger, ſpaſms 
of the ſtomach, a cardialgia, a ſpaſinodi 
colic or a ſtone lodged in the cyſtic duct, 
exciting a violent uneaſineſs about the 
recordia ; and that when a bilious ſordey 
dang in the duodenum, and cloſing up 
the orifice of the ductus choledochus in- 
tercepts the paſſage of the bile, or when 
a tenacious, moveable, and not highly 
concreted bilious matter plvgs up the he- 
patic ducts, emetics are of fingular eff. 
cacy in evacuating it. A ſcruple of 
ipecacuanha, with a grain of tartar emt- 
tic, will be a proper doſe; or two grains 
of tartar emetic in a dravght of generous 
wine, or in an infuſion of manna, drink- 
ing water-gruel after it. 
In this caſe, Huxham, aſter emetics, 


thinks cathartics will be proper, com- 


pounded of aloetics and mercuria's. 
Then ſaponaceous attenvants, prepara: 


tions of tartar, and volatiles, and Jalt of 
all chalybeats ; but the laſt are not to be 
given till the humours are ſufficiently at. 


tefivated, otherwiſe an incurable ſchinus 
of the liver may enſue. He alſo recom 
mends the terra foliata, otherwile calle 


tartarum regeneratum, and, by the col- 


lege, ſal diureticus, as the greateſt di 
ſolvent and the moſt powerful temedy in 


this diſeaſe. Its doſe is from five grains 


to a ſcruple, and upwards. ; 
Saponaceous medicines are often given 


With the ſame intention in this dileale 


with ſucceſs, thus: take caſtile ſoap, 
three ounces; powder of the Thaponbe 


plant, and ſpecies cf hiera picra, of 14 


0d bac 
od, b 
- body 
e tine 
See the 
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half an ounce j as much of the ſyrup of 

orange peel as is ſufficient to make an 


* 


electuary, of which the patient is to take 


from half a dram to a whole dram twice 
a day. After ſome time, with the above 
precaution, may be added half an ounce 
of ſteel filings : or take gum ammoniac, 
two drams; powder of ſquills, one dram; 
caftile ſoap, three drams; and a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of white ſugar ; make ten 

ills out of every dram, three of which 


are to be taken every morning, and as 


many at night going to bed. 

Theſe are attenuants which ſhould be 
preceded with gentle purgatives; for 
Hoffman affirms, that all draftic purga- 
tives are prejudicial, as they encreaſe 


ſpaſms, throw the blood into violent 


tommotions, and impair the ſtrength: 
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JAW | 
diſeaſe may ofteh ariſe, without any ob- 


ſtruction of the biliary duQ; 


The remedies, which cure the jaundice, 
are not ſo ſaſely given to children as to 
adults ; however, the following powder, 
given in the nurſe's milk twice or three 
times a day, ſeldom fails of curing this 
diſeaſe in children, Take engliſh ſaffron 
and bezoar mineral, of each one grain; 
and being beat to powder, let them be 
mixed. When the body is bound, the 


\ beſt purgative is rhubarb, and partieular- 


J 


therefore, beſides theſe which Huxham 


has direAed. above, the following for- 
mula may be ſometimes proper. Take of 


good rhapontic powder, half a dram; . 


cream of tartar, one dram ; ſimple cin- 


ramon - water, three. ounces, and ſyrup - 


of roſes, two drams, for a draught. 
When a jaundice ſucceeds the colic, 
Sydenham is of opinion that all purga- 
tives are to be omitted, rhubarb only ex · 
cepted; and this is not to be preſcribed 


without evident reaſon ; but if the jaun- 
dice comes on without any preceding 
colic, then the purgatives already men- 


tioned may be given; and if the diſeaſe 


does not yield to this method, the doc - 


tor is of opinion that chalybeat waters 
will be proper. 

In a ſtubborn jaundice, Allen recom- 
mends zthiops mineral, 


When a jaundice is attended with a hæ - 


morrhage, it is always dangerous in the 
opinion of Huxham, becauſe it denotes 
a moſt atrimonious and diſſolved ſtate of 


the blood; in which caſe he thinks atte- 
_ huants, ' aloetics, volatiles, and chaly- 


beats, little better than poiſon z whereas 
acids, diluents, demulcents, and mineral 
waters, are very beneficial, Hemp-ſeed 
boiled in milk till it breaks, is often ad- 
vantageous : the doſe is five ounces twice 
a day. Or an emulſion of white poppy- 
ſeeds and ſweet almonds after moderate 
bleeding, if the patient is feveriſh, and 


the pulſe will allow it, and gentle purg- 
ng, 


* obſerves that many children are 
_ affliled with this diſtemper ſoon after 


they are born, and that ſome are often 
born with it. 
vol. II. 


kept on by the banda 


ly the fyrup of ſuecory with rhubarb. 


AW, maxilla, in anatomy. See the ar- 


ticle MAXILLA. 

In fractures of the lower jaw, after the 
patient is commodiouſly ſeated * 
the light, and his head held firm by an 
aſſiſtant, the ſurgeon is to introduce the 
thumb or fore-finger of one hand into 
his mouth, applying his other hand ex- 
ternally ; and by this means, to preſs 
the fragments of the jaw on each fide, 


till they have regained their former ſitua · 


tion, which may be known by the regu- 
Jar diſpoſition of the teeth. When = 
perly reduced, they muſt be covered in- 


ternally firſt with a plaſter, and then a 


compreſs dipt in ſpirit of wine; and ano- 
ther compreſs, ſewed to a piece of paſte- 
board in the form of a half jaw, is to be 
laid on externally, Theſe are to be 
with four heads, 
xerforated in the middle to let in the chin, 

ut whenever the jaw is found to be 


fractured on both ſides, it is uſual to 


in ſpirit of wine, another ma 


apply internally, after the compreſs dipt 
| of thin 
paſte-board, perforated in the middle, 


and accommodated to the figure of the 


the mouth 


chin. The patient ſhould live upon 
broths and ſoops, and avoid all talking, 
till the, jaw is grown firm; and at the 
ſame time take care not to lie flat either 


on the back or face. 


The lower jaw is indeed ſeldom luxated, 
becauſe held very firm by ſtrong liga- 


ments and muſcles; but when this hap- 


pens, whether from a blow; or by open- 
ing the mouth too wide in yawning, the 
chin is diftorted on the oppoſite fide, and 
ated on both ſides, then the mouth » 

only gapes open, but the chin alſo hangs 


down. When the luxation is only ou 


It is his opinion, that this - 


one ſide, the cure is uſually not fo ver 
difficult; but when both heads are dii- 
located, and not properly reſtored to their 
places, it always occaſions the worſt of 
Wo _ » ſymptoms; 


© 4 


es open; and when Ms | 


— 
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5 fymptoma, as violent pains, inflamma- 


tions, convulſtons, fevers, vomitings, and 

gat length death. But if an expert ſur- 
geon comes in time, the luxation is not 
very difficult to reduſe. 

When this happens, the patient is to be 
directly ſeated on a low tool, ſo that an 
aſſiſtant my hold his head firmly back 
againſt his breaſt 5 then the ſurgeon, is to 

- .. tbxuſt his two thumbs as far back into 

dhe patient's mouth as he well can; but 
they are to be firſt wrapped round in a 
handkerchief, to preyent them from ſlip- 
ping or being hurt; and his other fingers 
are to be applied to the, jaw externally : 
When he has got firm hold of the jaw, it 
rs to;be ſtrongly preſſed, firſt downwards, 
then backwards, and laſtly upwards, but 
fo as that all may be done in an inftant, 
by which means the elapſed heads of the 
jaw may be eaſily ſhoved into their for- 
mer cavities : but the ſurgeon ought to 
be always careful to ſnatch his thumbs 
quickly out of the patient's mouth, left 
they ſhovld be compreſſed, bruiſed or bir, 
by reducing the jaw into its place. | 
| 11 the jaw be out on one ſide only, every 
thing is to be done in the ſame manner ; 
only obſerving that the luxated fide is to 
be orced more ſtron ly downwards and 
backwards than the found one. As for 
| ban ages, there ſeems no great occaſion 
for them in this caſe, unleſs the luxation 
has remained ſome time hefore it was. re- 
duced; for then it may not be improper 
to apply, for ſeveral days, the four-head- 
ed bandage, with ſame ſtrengthening fpi- 
rit, which may be taken off when the pa- 
tient intends to eat. | 
WER, a city of Silefa, capital of the 
dutchy of Jawer, ſituated in r6® 22/ caſt | 

long. and 518“ north lat. F 
-JAY, in ornichology, the variegated cor- 

vus, with the covering feathers of the 

Wings blue, variegated with black and 

white. See the article Cor vos. 

JAZY, a city of european Turky, capital 
of Moldavia, fituated on the river Pruth, 

ig saſt long. 28 40', noith lat. 43% 15. 
IBERIA, che antient name of Spain, as 

well as of Georgia in Aſia, 

TBERTS, SClaTICA-CRESS, in botany, a a 
genus of the tetradynamia-filiculoſa claſs 

of plants, the corolla whereof conſiſts of 

four vnequal petals; vertically oval, ob- 
tuſe, and patent; the fruit is a little pod 
erect, roundiſh,. compreſſed, ſurrounded 
by an acute bifid margin: on the 

fide, and containing two cells: the ſe 
in cach cell, is ſingle and roundiſh, 
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IBIS, a bird which was very uſeful to the 


ſels by frozen water, was — 
t 


panſion: but the florentine academicians 


periment: they filled a hollow glo of 


ed, 


Ae 

BEX, in zoology, an animal cf the pon 
kind, with extremely long nodoſe horny 
which bend backwards, and are of: 
blackiſh colour, and annulated on ih 


ſui face. The body is of a dark duſky co in the 
Jour, and is let in proportion the 23 
height than that of the common goat: it were 1 
has a great reſemblance to the deer-kind ; * F | 
the legs are alſo perfectly like thoſe of the pen 
deer, ſtraight, elegant, and ſlender, 1; 4 
is frequent in many parts of Europe, by th 
and, notwithſtanding its vaſt horns, rung 5 | 


and leaps with ſurpriſing force and agi. 
tity. See plate CXLII, fig. 4. 


Egyptians for deſtroying ſerpents, lo- 
cults, and caterpillarsz and, on thai ac. 


count, had diyme honours paid it, 25 
It is alt over black, and about the ſize of the f 


the curlew, with the head of a cormorant, 


the water frozen, render the body ſo much 
ſpecifically lighter : and theſe air - bubbles 
growing large, acquire a great expanſive 
power, ſo as to burſt the containing vel- 
ſels, chaugh ever fo ſtrong. It has been 
imagined, that this burſting of the — 
to 
contraction of the ſolid parts of the veſſel 
upon the ice, and not to the internal ex- 


and the long neck of a heron. os 
IBURG, a — of Weſtphalia, in Ger. bee 
a tom 

many, twelve miles ſouth of Olnaburg, * 
E, glacics, in phyſiology, a ſolid tranf- bar, 
parent, and brittle body, formed of ſome it 10 
fluid, particularly water, by means of r 
cold. See Faosr and FREEZING, "oP 
The younger Lemery obſerves, that ice 11 
is only a re · eſtabliſhment of the paris of ut 
water in their natural ſtate; that the 15 
mere abſence of fire is ſufficient to account ed 
for this re-ctabliſhment ; and that the | 
Avidity of water is a real fuſion, like that * 
af metals expoſed to the fire; differing n 
only in this, that a greater quantity of di 
ire is neceſſary to the one than the other, in 
Gallileo was the firſt that obſerved ice to * 
be lighter than the water which compoſed it 
it : and hence it happens, that ice floats 2 
vpon water, its ſpecific gravity being to " 
that of water as eight to nine. This 14 0 

re faction of ice is owing to the air bubbles . 
produced in the water by freezing ; and q 
being conſiderably larger in proportion to 

| 

| 


ſhewed the contrary by the following ex. 


pure gold with cold water, then, ſolder- 
ing up the orifice, expoſed it to a freezing 
air z baving firſt fitted to it a metallic 
ring, ſomewhat leſs than a great _ 
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ICE. 


part of the ſphere where the edge of the 
ring touched it. While the water froze 
in the globe, they obſerved the external 
ſurface to be ſo much enlarged, that the 
metallic ring remarkably aſcended to- 
wards the vertex from the greateſt hori- 
zontal circle ; whence the globe expand- 
ed much more than the ring conraed 
by the cold ; as was plain from compar - 
ing this ring with another, originally 
made of the ſame ſize. 
But ſnow-water, or any water long boi'. 
ed at the fire, freezes lower, and affords 
2 more ſolid ice, with fewer bubbles, than 
other water not ſo treated, And pure 
water long kept in vacuo, and froze af- 
terwards there, freezes much ſooner with 
the ſame degree of cold, than water un- 
urged of air,'and expoſed to the atmo- 
bene! whilſt ice is thus made of water 
from which the air was extracted, is 
much harder, more ponderous, 


and tranſpareht than common ice. Whence 


it is certain, that the air naturally con- 


tuned in water, being brought together 
by the freezing cold, occaſions its greater 


nrefation and Jevity : and in this man- 


ner ice has been procured, that would 
not float upon water. If finely powder - 
ed ſea - ſalt, ſal gem, or ſal ammoniac be 
t to powdered ice or ſnow, in a freez- 
ing lea ſon, and they be well mixed toge- 
ther, the ſalts will immediately begin to 
diſſolve, and the coldneſs grow much more 
intenſe ; and this, ſo far as we yet know, 
to a certain degree, whatever were the de- 
grees of cold in the bodies before their 
mixture, Alcohol alſo being thus mixed 
with ice, increaſes its coldneſs : the pure, 
Galine, and acid ſpirits of ſea-ſal, nitre, 
aqua fortis, and aqua regia, the ſtronger 
they are, the more intenfe cold they pro- 
duce when mixed with ice. 18 
Hence, to make the moſt perfect ice, we 
ſhould take the pureſt water, and perfect - 
N purge it of air by the air- pump, and 
t 4 it in the ſevereſt froſt: thus 
we ſhall obtain ice of the greateſt hard- 


bels, denſity, purity, tranſparency, and 


gravity; the true phyſica] charakters f 
ce to the ſenſes: tho* even this ice, ſo ſar 
as we now know, would immediately” 
melt into water with à heat of thirty de- 
grees. Whence it follows, that the moſt 
natural cold cannot convert pure water 
into ſtone, cryſtal, or gems; for this 
artificia] cold is above forty degrees 


ſtronger than that, where water is (aid io 


frozen into rock-eryſtal: for by all 


vable, 


A 2 


* 1 


ret 
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of the ſphere, and carefully marked the 


the experiments that have been made, nb 
increale of cold has made ice at all more 
difficult to melt than common ice. 


IcE-HOUSE, a building contrived to pre- 


ſerve ice for the uſe of a family in the 
ſummer- ſeaſon. x 1 

Ice-houſes are more generally uſed in 
warm countries, than with us, particu- 
larly in Italy, where the are perſon 


who rents a houſe, has his vault or cellar 
| for ice, However, as ice is much more 


uſed in England than it was formerly, it 
may not be amiſs to give ſome directions 
for the choice of their ſituation, for the 
manner of building them, and for the ma- 
nagement of the ice, | : 

As to the ſituation, it ought to be placed 
upon a dry ſpot of ground; becauſe 
wherever there is moiſture, the ice will 
melt: therefore in all ſtrong lands which 
retain the wet, too much pains cannot be 
taken to make drains all round them. 
The place ſhovid alſo be elevated, and as 
much expoſed to the ſun and air as poſ- 


ſible. 


As to the figure of the building, that 


may be according to the fancy of the 


owner; but a circular form is moſt pro- 
per for the well in which the ice is to be 
preſerved ; which ſhould he of a ſize and 
depth proportionable to the quantity 10 
be kept; for it is proper to have it large 
enough to contain ice for two years con- 
ſumption, ſo that if a mild winter ſhould 
happen, in which little or no ice is to be 
had, there may be a ſtock to ſupply the 
want. At the bottom of the well there 
ſhould be a ſpace of about twe feet deep 
left to receive any moiſture that may drain 
from the ice; over this ſpace ſhould be 
placed a ſtrong wodden grate, and from 

thence a ſmall drain ſhould be laid under 
ground, to carry off the wet. The ſides 
of the well ſhould be built wiih brick, 
at leaſt two bricks thick; for the thicker 
it is, the leſs danger there will be of the 

well being affected by any external caule. 


| When the well is brought up within three 


feet of the ſurface, there ſhould be an- 
other outer-arch or wall begun, which 
ſhould be carried up to the height of the 
top of the intended arch of the well; and 


if there be a ſecond arch turned over this 


wall, it will add to the goodneſs of the 
houſe: the roof muſt be high enough 
above the inner arch to admit of a door- 

way to get out the ice. If the buildin 
is to be covered with lates or tiles, reeds 
ſhould be laid conſiderably thick under 
them, to keep out the ſun and exterßal 
10 K 2 air; 
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- 


J 
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Air; and if theſe reeds are laid the thick - 
neſs of ſix or eight inches, and plaiſtered 
over with lime and hair, there will be 
no danger of the heat getting thro them. 
The external wall may be built in what 
form the proprietor pleaſes; and as theſe 
Zce-houſes are placed in gardens, they 


are ſometimes ſo contrived- as to bave an 


handſome alcove-ſeat in front, with a 
ſmall door behind it, through which a 


perſon might enter to take out the ice; 
and a large door on the other fide, front- 


ing the north, with a porch wide enough 
for a ſmall cart to back in, in order to 


ſhoct down the ice near the mouth of the 


well, which need not be more than two 


feet diameter, and a ſtone ſo contrived as 


to ſhut it up in the exacteſt manner: all 
the' vacant ſpace above and between this 


and the large door ſhould be filled up wii 


barley-ftraw. The buildiog thus finiſh» 
ed, ſhould have time to. dry before the 


- ice is put into it, N | 
It is to be oblerved that upon the wooden 


grate, at the bottom of the wel!, there 
ſhould be laid ſome ſmall faggots, and if 
upon theſe a layer of reeds is placed 
ſmooth for the ice to lie upon, it will be 
better than ſtraw, which is commonly 
uſed. As to the choice of the ice, the 
thinner it is, the eaſier it may be broken 
to powder; for the ſmaller it is broken, 


the better it will unte ben put into the 


well, In putting it in, care mult be token 
to ram it as cloſe ag poſſible ; and alſo to 
allow a'vacancy of about two inches, all 
round, next the ſide of the well, to giye 


paſſage to any moiſture occaſioned by the 


melting of ſome of the ice. When the 

ice is put into the well, if alittle ſalt-petre 

be mixed with it at every ten inches or a 

foot in thickneſs, it will cauſe it to unjte 
more cloſely into a ſolid maſs. 


CH DIEN, the. motto. of the prince of 


Wales's arme, fignifying, in the high 
r 3249.2 --. 
It was firit vfed by Edward the black 
pace, to ſhew his ſubjt gion to his father 
king Edward III. 5% 
CHNEUMON, in zoology, the name of 
the bluiſh weles, with uniform. claws, 


See the article MELEs, *- © | 

This animal is truly of the badger-kind, 
and indeed very much reſembles the com- 
mon badger in almoſt every particular. 
It is about the ſize of a large cat 3, the 
head is of a blue colour, approaching to 


black, elpecially about the noſe; and all 
the telt of the body is of a grey colour, | 


ro that cf our common badger, the un- 


8 
2 * 
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_ "the article Huss. 
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ICH 
der part being darker than the back 91 
fides. . 
ICHNEUMON is alſo the name of a genus of 
flies, of the hymenoptera- order, with a 
triple ſting at the anus. 
ICHNOGRAPHY, in perſpective, the view 
of any thing cut off by a plane parallel 
to the horizon, juſt at the baſe of it. 
Among painters it ſignifies a deſcription 
of images, or of antient ſtatues of maible 
and copper, of buſts and ſemi-buſts, of 
paintings in freſco, moſaic works, and 
antient pieces of miniature, 
ICHNOGRAPHY, in architecture, a deſcrip. 
tion or draught of the platform or ground- 
work of a houle, or other building. Or 
it is the geometrical plan or platform of 
an edifice or houſe, or the ground-woik 
of an houſe or e defeated upon 
paper, deſcribing the form of the ſeveral 
apartments, rooms, windows, chimnies, 
Se. See the article BUmlbixd. 
The drawing or deſigning of this is pro- 
_ perly the buſineſs of the maſter architect, 
or ſurveyor ; it being, indeed, the moſt 
difficult of any, 
ICHNOGRAPHY, in fortification, denotes 
the plan cr repreſentation cf the length 
and breadth of. a; fortreſs, the diſtind 
parts of which are marked out, either on 
the ground itſelf, or on paper. | 
ICHOGLANS, che grand fignior's pages, 
ſerving in the uf .. 
© Thoſe are the children of chriſtian pa- 
rents, either taken in war, purchaſed, or 
_ preſents from the viceroys and governors 
of diſtant provinces; they are the molt 
ſprightly, beautiful, and well made that 
can be met with; and are always review- 
ed and approved of by the grand ſignior 
himſelf, before they are admitted into 
the ſeraglios of Pera, Conſtantinople, or 
 Adrianople, being the three colleges 
where they are educated, or fitted for 
employ ments, according to the opinion 
the court entering of om: FEY 
ICHOR, proper nifies a thin w 
eo like . : but is ſometimes 
allo uſed fer a thicker kind, flowing from 
ulcers, called alſo ſanies. i 
ICHTHYOCOLLA, isivcLAss, in the 
" materia medica, Sc. a preparation from 
me fiſh known by the name of hulo. Sce 
\ This is a tovgh and firm ſubſtance, of a 
-. whitiſh colour, and in ſome degree tranſ- 
pafent; it is light, moderately bard, 1 
© ry flexile, and of ſcarce any ſmell, and 
very little taſte. We uſpally rect ive it * 
. twil A pieces of an oblong and roungec 
Hi aig te whe: {> fignrts 
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re, and bent in the ſhape of a horſe- 
_ 85 our druggiſts uſually beat 
and pull to pieces, and ſell it in thin 
ſhreds like ſkins, which eaſily diſſolye: 


beſides this kind of round ifinglaſs, we 
meet with ſome in ſmall thin ſquare 


cakes, white and very tranſparent ; , theſe 


are the fineſt of all. But iſinglafs, of 


whatever ſhape, is to be choſen clean, 


whitiſh, and pellucid. Wes. 

The method of preparing the ichthyocol- 
la is this: they cut off all the fins of the 
huſo, cloſe io the fleſh, and take out the 
bladder, ſtomach, and inteſtines ; they 
waſh theſe yery clean, and then cut them 
in pieces, and throwing them into a large 
quantity of water, they let them ſteep 
four and twenty hours, and after this 
they kindle a fire under the veſſel, and 
keep the liquor juſt boiling till the greater 
part of the matters are diſſolved ; they 
then ſtir the whole briſkly about; then 


ſtrain it through flannels, and ſet, the li- 


quer by to cool, When there is a Jarge 
quantity of fat uſually formed upon it, 
which is careſully ſkimmed off, and the 
clear liquor is poured off from the ꝑroſſer 
parts which ſubſide, it is put over the fire 
again, and gently evaporated and ſkim- 
med afreſh, all the time, till by trials the 


find, that, on letting a ſpoonful of it 


cool, it will harden into the conſiſtence 
of glue. Great care is taken to keep the 
fire very gentle, to prevent burning to- 
wards the end of this evaporation. They 
then pour it out upon a large, ſmooth, 
wooden table; and as it cools, form it 
into the maſſes we meet with it in, by cut- 
ting and rolling it up. | 
The greateſt quantity of iſinglaſs is made 
in Ruſſia, We have it principally from 
Holland, the Dutch contraQing for the 
moſt of it, before it is made. i 
It is an excellent agglutinant and ſtrength- 
ener, and is often preſcribed in jellies 
and broth, but rarely enters any compo- 
litions of the regular medicinal form. It 
is the moſt efficacious as well as the 
molt ſafe and innocent of all the ingredi- 
- Ents uſed for cleaning wines, upon which 
account the , wine-coopers uſe a much 
greater quantity of it than the apothe- 
caries, 3 7 
A very valuable glue is alſo made of this 
drug, which is à proper form to keep it 
tor the wine-coopers uſe. | 
CHTHYOLOGY, ex8u-oyen, the ſcience 
of fiſhes, or that branch of zoology which 
treats of fiſhes. . See the article FISH. - 


tun) OOH - 
_ ence or. art}. of, diſtinguiſhing all the parts 


. - 


Artedi defines ichtbyology to be the (cis | 
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£ 


of fiſhes, and calling them by their proper 
names; alſo of giving. every fiſh its gene- 
rical and ſpecific: name; and laſtly, to 


commemorate ſome of its remarkable 


qualities, See plate CXLIII. 


We have already, under the article Fis n, 


given the general diſtribution of fiſhes in- 


to the claſſes of plagiuri, chondroptery- 


_ gious, branchioſtegious, acanthoptery- 


gious, and malacopterygious fiſhes, with 
the peculiar characters of each claſs ; 
and 1n the annexed plate of Ichthyology, 
there is delineated a fiſh of each claſs, in 


the order above mentioned. 


As to the plagiuri, or cetaceous fiſhes, 
they agree in many particulars with hairy 
quadrupeds, and are diſtinguiſhed into 
genera by much the ſame characters, eſ- 
pecially the teeth ; but beſides theſe, the 
number of fins is alſo of uſe in arranging 
them into diſtin genera, r 
The chondropterygious or cartilaginous 
fiſnes differ from each other in the figure 
of their whole body, the number of fora- 
mina or apeitures of the gills, c, by 
which they are moſt commodiouſly ſub- 
divided into genera ; ſince the characters 
of the firſt claſs are here ſo various as to 


differ in the different ſpecies of the ſame 


genus. The characters by which theſe 


two claſſes of fiſhes may be ſubdivided 
into diſtinct genera, are ſimple and obvi- 


ous; but it is a matter of greater diffi- 
culty to fix upon invariable characters, 
by which the other claſſes may be ſubdi- 


vided in the ſame manner. The multi- 


tude of genera contained under each of 


them, added to the great reſemblance to 
be found between really diſtin. genera, 


make it no eaſy taſk to diſtinguiſh thele 
genera from each other, which is belt 
done by ettab!iſhing the generical cha- 
racters upon ſuch external parts as are 
moſt conſtant and uniform in the fame 
genus, and leaſt common to other genera. 
From many inſtances produced by Arte- 
di, it appears, 1. That the figure cf the 
fins and tail is of no uſe in determining 
the genera of theſe fiſhes. 2. That the fi- 
gure of the back, breaſt, and belly, and 
even of the whole body, with reſpect to 


length and breadth, is of no ſervice for 


eſtabliſhing generical diſtinctions. 3. That 
the figure of the head, mouth, eyes, no- 
ſtrils, and other parts belopging to the 
head, is indeed of the utmoſt conſequence 
in. diſtingviſhing the different genera; hut 


as this figure is common to ſeveral] other - 
wiſe diſtinct genera, it is rather ſervice - 


able 
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nera of fiſhes, 4. The ſame may be ob- 
ferved of the figure of the ſcales, and the 
fituation of the ſeveral external parts of 
Shes, as the mouth, noſtrils, eyes, fins, 
Se. theſe, though of great uſe in the 
defcription of fiſſies, afford no diftinRtive 
characters of the genera, as being com- 
mon to ſeveral. 5. Neither is the num- 


ber of fins or teeth to be reckoned a gene- 


rica character; ſince this varies in fiſhes 


undoubtedly of the ſame genus. 
Having thus ſhewn what properties of 
fiſhes are not, he next confiders thoſe 


which are ſyfficient generical characters; 


and obſerves, that of all the external 


parts, the only ones to be found in all 
the ſpinoſe fiſhes, and yet different in 
each genus, are the little bones of the 


membrana branchioftega, or membrane 


of the gills. Theſe bones are found in 
almoſt all fiſhes that have bones, though 
more conſpicuous in ſome than in others, 
by reaſon of the different thickneſs of the 
membrane; and the number of them is 
more conſtant in the ſame genus, than 
that of the fins: thus, all the gadi have 
conſtantly ſeven of theſe little bones in 
the branchioftege membrane of each ſide ; 
all the ſpecies of pearch have likewiſe 
ſeven; the cyprini, three; the cotti, 
fix; the clupez, eight; the eſoces, four- 
teen; and ſo of others. There are 
only- two known genera of ſpinoſe fiſh, 
wherein the number of theſe bones is not 
the ſame in all the ſpecies of the ſame 
genus, viz. the ſalmon and coregonus 
theſe bones in different ſpecies of ſalmons 
being ten, eleven, and twelve; and in 
the different ſpecies of coregonus, ſeven, 
eight, nine, and ten; and it is very re- 
markable, that this difference only takes 
place in ſiſhes, the ſpecies of which are ſo 
very like each other, as to be known to 
belong to the ſame genus at firſt ſight, 
Hence it follows, that the number of theſe 
little bones in the branchioſtege mem- 
_ brane affords the firſt and moſt eſſential 
character for diſtinguiſhing the genera of 
catheturous and oſteopterygious fiſhes. 
This however is not ſufficient alone; it 
being alſo neceſſary, beſides the ſame 
number of thele bones in the membrane 


of the gills, 1. That the'fifhes belonging 


to each genus, ſhould have the ſame ex- 
ternal oe. 2, Thatthe ſituation, no 
Jefs than the number of their fins, be the 
fame, 
fame ſituation, 4. The diſpoſition of the 
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* ble in eſtabliſhing the orders, than ge- | 


3+ The teeth ſhould alſo have the 
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figure and diſpoſition of the other ex. 
ternal and internal patts, particularly 
of the ſtomach and its appendices, the 
inteſtines, air- bladder, &c. ſhould allo 


Agree. | 8 
If theſe characters are found to corre. 
ſpond, there can be no doubt but the ge. 
nus founded on them is juſt and natural, 
However, it muſt be obſerved, that theſe 
characters are not to be expected in full 
perfection in all the fiſhes belonging to 
one and the ſame genus. But three of 
" theſe, vu. the ſame number of bones in 
the branchioftege membrane, the ſame 
external figure, and the ſame diſpoſition 
of the fins, are eſſential to the ſamenc{ 
of the genus; the other characters being 
only additional to theſe. 
ICHTHYOLOGIST, an author who has 
"written profeſſedly of fillies. * 
Ichthyologiſts are very numerous; but 
thoſe who have treated this ſubje& with 
moſt accuracy and judgment, are Aril- 
totle, Bellonius, Rondeletius, Salvian, 
Geſner, Willughby, Ray, and Artedi; 
eſpecially this laſt author, who is univer- 
ſally acknowledged to be the beſt on this 
ſubject; and next to him come Willugh- 


by and Ray. 

ICHTHYPERIA, im natural hiftory, a 
name given by Dr. Hill to the bony pa- 
lates and mouths of fiſhes, uſually met with 
either foſſile, in ſingle pieces, or in frag- 
ments, They are of the ſame ſubſtance 
with the bufonitz, and are of very va- 
rious figures, ſome broad and ſhort, others 
longer and ſlender; ſome very gibbole, 
and others plainly arched. They are like. 
wiſe of various ſizes, from the tenth of an 
inch to two inches in length, and an inch 
in breadth, See BUFONITZ. 

ICHTHYS, ebe, in antiquity, 2 cele- 
brated acroſtic of the erythiæan ſibyl, the 
firſt words of each verſe of which were, 

mes Noe en iO) ehe, that is, Fiſts 
Chriflus Dei filius ſerwator; and the mi. 
tial greek letters form the word bon 
whence the name, ET 

ICK WORTH, à town of Suffolk, ſix 
miles eaſt of St, Edmundibury. . 

ICONIUM, the fame with Cogni. See the 
article COGNt. x h 

 ICONOCLASTS, £u9:xa475, in churc a 

hiſtory, an appellation given 10 thoſe 

. perſons, who, in the VII Ich century, ” 

poſed image-worſhip ; and is Rl grver'f 

the church of Rome, to all chriſtians w 

| rejett the uſe of images in religious mat- 

ters. See the article IMAGE» 


ſcates ſhould alſo be the lame. 5. The ICOSAHEDRON, in geometry, 3 * 


on 


pyramids, 


ſcribe it 3, and, therefore, have their height 
and baſes equal : wherefore the ſolidity 


20, the number of baſes, gives the ſolid 
entent of the ico/ahedren. 


ſe nicely drawn on paſteboard, cut half ; 
a throngh, and then folded up neatly to- 
7 gether, it, will repreſent an icoſahedron. 


ibid. no 2. 


* 


0 ICOSANDRIA, in the linnæan ſyſtem 
0 of botany, a claſs of plants, the twelfth 
- in order, the characters of which, an ſo 
1 far as it differs from the polyandria, are 
's theſe ; the cup of tbe flower is monophyl- 

lous and hollow, with the corolla aſhxed 
* by the ungues to its ſides, and about 

twenty ſtamina inſerted either into the 
1 fide of the cup, or corolla. See the ar- 


ticle BOTANY . WIRES W's: 

The term icofandria is here taken in a 
hx and indeterminate ſenſe, ſo as to 
comprehend all plants with more than 
twelve tamina, and for the molt part not 


. much exceeding twenty, However, the 

4 characteriſtie of the claſs is rather to be 
: taken from the manner of inſertion, than 

4 number of the ſtamina. 

10 To this claſs belong the caQus or torch- 

. thiſtle, the amygdalus or almond- tree, 


the ceraſus, or cherry, c. See the ar- 


ra ticles CACTUS, -ALMOND, Cc. | 
wag ICTERIC dissasE, the ſame with the 
ſe juncice, Ses the article JAUNDICE. 
"hh ICTIAR, in the turkiſh affairs, an officer 
* who has gone through all the degrees of 
+ preferment in his 1eſpeRive body, and 
conſ: quently has a right to a ſeat in the 
* diwan. See the article Iva. 
he IDA, a mountain in the iſland of Candia 
80 or Crete; alſo another in Natolia, or 
7 leſſer Aſia, celebrated by Oe poets for the 
ini- ſuggment of Paris on the beanty of the 
995 thee goddeſſes, Minerva, Juno, and 
| Venus, to the Jaſt of whom he gave the 
* preference. 


IDANHA VELHA,..A city of Portugal, 

in the province of Eſtremadura, forty-fix 
miles north-eaſt of Portalegre. | 

in general, the image or reſem- 


ſeen, is conceived by the mind, See the 
article IM AGB. 


2 about which the mind is em- 
Sg, when we perceivs or think of any 


of one of thoſe pyramids multiplied by 


If fig. 1. 7 . plate CXLIV. be 


blance of a thing, which, though not 


In logic, idea denotes the immediate | 


TIO1E 68723] 
lar folid, conſiſting of twenty triangular , 
whoſe. vertexes meet in the 
J center of a ſphere, ſuppoſed. to cireum - 


\1p'E 


To account for the formation of our 


ideas, it: is obvious, that the firſt thing 
we perceive, in taking a view of what 


paſſes 97 509 us, ie, that we receive im- 
r 


preſſions from a variety of external, ob- 


jects; chat diſtin& notices are thereby 


conveyed into the underſtanding, and 
that we are conſcious of their being there. 


This attention of the mind to the object's 
. ating upon it, is by Jogicians called 


ſimple apprehenſion. _ It is therefore by 
this means that we come to be furniſhed 
with all thoſe ideas about which our 


thoughts are employed. For when we look 


at any time perceived or felt, 


materials of thinking. 


at the ſun, moon, a man, a tree, or any 
other object without us, the ĩmage or ap- 
pearance thereof is immediately conveyed 
to the ſout by the organ of ſight; and theſe 
images the mind has a power or faculty 
of renewing or calling up again to its 


view at pleaſure, even when the objects 


that firſt produced them are removed. 
Now our ideas are nothing elſe than theſe 
renewed repreſentations of what we have 
means 
of which things are again brought under 
the view of ) mind; and by yariouſly 
combining theſe ideas together, the mind 
can upon many. occaſions form to itſelf 
repreſentations even of things that never 
perhaps had any real exiſtence in nature, 
as mountains of gold, Se. ; 

As to the origin or ſource of our ideas, 
it is to be obſerved, that they all have 
their firſt riſe, and are derived into the 
underſtanding, either from the ſenſes, or 
reflecting upon what paſſes within our- 
ſelves; or, to ſpeak” in the language of 
logicians, from ſenſation or refleGion. | 
From theſe two great inlets cf knowledge 
the onderftanding is ſupplied with all the 
For outward ob- 
jets acting upon our ſenſes, rouze in us 
a variety of perceptions, according to the 
different manoer in which they affect us; 
and it is thus that we come by the ideas 
of light and darkneſs, heat and cold, ſweet- 
and bitter, rough and ſmooth, and all 
other impreſſions which are termed ſen- 
ſible qualities, and which are wholly de- 
rived to us from without, and are as nu- 
merous as the outward objects that pro- 


duced them, and the different ways in 


which our ſenſes are affected by them. 
This inlet to knowledge, as comprehend- 
ing all the notices conveyed into the mind 
by the impulſes of external objects upon- 


the organs of ſenſe, is called ſenſation. 


But there is yet another ſource of impreſ- 
ons ariſing from the attention 2 
min 


were originally furniſhed 

For theſe giving the mind an opportu- 
nity of exerting its ſeveral powers, when 
wee turn the eye of the ſoul inwards upon 
them, and take a view of the various 
Ways in which it employs itſelf about 
them, we find all our thoughts, under 
whatever form they appear, are attended 
with conſciouſneſs, and that the under- 
ſtanding is enriched with a new ſet of © 
perceptions no leſs diftin& than thoſe con- 
veyed in by the ſenſes.” It is thus that 
we come by the ideas of perceiving, think- 
mg, doubting, remembering, willing, 
Ec. which are the different acts and 
workings of the mind itſelf, repreſented 
to us by our own conſciouſneſs of what 
paſſeth within us. This ſecond ſource of 
ideas is called reflection, and preſuppoſes © 
jenſation. Beſides theſe two ſources thetie 
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' mind to its own acts, when it takes a 


view of the perceptions — 2 there, that 


are other ideas derived into our under- 


| ftimndings by all the ways of ſenſation and 
reflection, as the ideas of pleaſure, pain, 


power, exiſtence, unity, ſucceſſion, Sc. 
See SENSATION and REFLECTION, 


From theſe ſimple beginnings, all our 


knowledge, all our diſcoveries, take their 


riſe : for we can have no perception of 


the operations of our minds, until they 
are exerted; nor can they be exerted be- 
fore the underſtanding is furniſhed by the 
ſenſes with the ideas about which to em- 


| p'oy them; as therefore theſe ideas that 


give the firſt employment to our faculties 
are evidertiy the perceptions of ſenſe, 


It is plain that all ouc knowledge muſt 


begin here, Norſhall we among all our 
dilcoveries, or that infinite variety of con- 


ceptions whereof they conſiſt, be able 


to point out one original idea, which is 


not derived from ſenſation or reflection, 


or one complex idea that is not made up 


of thoſe original ones. This will ap- 
pear more obvious, if it is conſidered, - 
tnat to ſuch as are deſtitute of any of the 


y the ſenſes. 


ing thus provided with its original cha- 
racters and notices of things, it has a 


variety of lights; by which means it is 
enabled to enlarge the objects of its per. 


exhauſtable treaſure of other ideas, di. 
ſtinct from the former, though relulticg 


vances to knowledge from the firſt dawn 


hut the moſt natural as well as mot uſe 


introduced into the mind. : 
Simple ideas, are ſuch of our perceptions, 
or original notices of things, as are con. 
veyed into or exiſt in the mind under ons 
uniform appearance, without variety 0 


inlets by which the perceptions of ſenſe 


are uſually admitted, all the ideas thence 


ariſing are abſolutely loſt; for a blind 
man can have no idea of light or colour, 


nor a deaf man form any conception of 
ſound ; and the ſame may be ſaid of the 


other (ſenſes, Hence it follows, that the 


mind in the reception of all ideas by 
ſenſation is wholly paſſive, and the per- 


pendance on our will, -For when we 
6 


. * 
— 


ideas. Thus the ideas of colour, extel 
one and the ſame time, from the ſame 


ceptions produced correſpond to the im- diſtinct in themſelves, as if all proceeded 
preſſions made upon it, are juſt as na- 


ture furniſhed them, and have no de- 


ſee a tree, a houſe, A man, or any other 
its proper form, nor is it in our power 


to receive from them other ideas than 
they are fitted to produce. 


exert itſelf in acts of judging and resſon- 


comprehends our ideas in all their va 


-included all thoſe ideas that come into the 


ing many different ideas all united to 
+ gether, and making as it were one whole, 


our ſenſes are in the things thæmſelves l 
mixed and united, that there is no ſe 
paration between them; yet the ides 
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object, they neceſſarily appear each under 


Tn traciog the {progreſs of the. mind 
further, we-find by experience, that be- 


power of combining, modifying, com- 
paring and examining them in an infinite 


ception, and thereby to acquire an in- 


from them; and by the various compa- 
riſon of its ideas according to ſuch com- 
binations of them as beſt ſuits its ends, to 


ing, and to puſh on its views of things 
from one diſcovery to another; and thus 
we fee the progreſs of the ſoul in its ad- 


ihgs of perception. See KNOWLEDGE, 
Ideas are variouſly divided by logicians 


ful diviſion of them is into ſimple and 
complex ideas; as this diviſion not only 


rieties, but ſuggeſis and repreſents to us 
the manner and order in which they 25 


compoſition, and are not diſtinguiſhable 
into different ideas. Under this head are 


mind by ſenſation; for tho' external ob 
jeQs convey at once into the underſtand 


and tho' the qualities of bodies that affect 


they produce in the mind are ſimple ane 
unmixed, and are conceived each under 
a form peculiar to itſelf, which can" 
be divided into two or more different 


fion and motion, may be taken in # 
body ; yet theſe three perceptions ae 
from different objects, or were exbibite 


to our notice at different times. ry 
ſome of our ſimple ideas * 


ibitec 
gain 
qu if 
ure | 
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purely by means of one ſenſe; as the 


ideas of colours and ſounds, by the eyes 


and ears; of taſtes and ſmells, by the 
palate and noſe; rough and ſmooth, by 


the touch; others we gain by ſeveral | 


ſenſes, as ſpace, extenſion, figure, &c, 
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art all our ideas of particular ſubſtances, 


others again of our ſimple ideas are ſug- 


eſted to us by the attention of the mind 
to what paſſeth within itſelf, or reflection 
only, as our ideas of conſciouſneſs, per- 
ception, volition z others by ſenſation 


and reflection jointly, as thoſe of pain, 


pleaſure, power, exiſtence, unity, Sc. 

Of ümple ideas, it is pou to obſerve, 
1, That they are ſuch as can only be 
conveyed into the mind, by the proper 
channels or avenues provided by nature 
for that purpoſe. 
ſimple ideas are not images or re- 


2. That many of our 


ſomblances of any thing inherent in the 


objets that produced them, as is uſually 
thought. In order to comprehend this 
aright, we muſt diſtinguiſh between the 


primary and ſecondary qualities of bodies 
that produce theſe ideas. er quali- 


ties are ſuch as are inſeparable from the 
body in what ſtate ſoe ver it be, and ſuch 


as our ſenſes OY find in every par- 


ticle of matter, as ſolidity, extenſion, 


figure, &c. Secondary qualities are ſuch 
as are, in reality, nothing in the objects 

themſelves, but only powers to produee 
various ſenſations in us by means of their 


primary qualities, that is, by the figure, 


bulk, texture, Sc. of their particles, as 


colours, ſounds, taſte, ſmell, Sc. Now 


the ideas of primary qualities are in ſome 
ſenſe reſemblances of them, and their 


patterns do really exiſt in the bodies 
themſelves; but the ideas produced in us 


by thoſe ſecondary qualities, have no 


reſemblance of them at al]; for there is 
nothing like our ideas exiſting in the 
bodies themſelves that occaſion them; 
and what we call blue, red, ſweet, bot, 

c. are in the bodies we denominate from 


them, no other than a power to produce 


theſe ſenſations in us. 


Complex ideas, are thoſe notions or con- 
ceptions of things that reſult from the 


various combinations and union of our 
imple ideas. Theſe are of two principal 
kinds, namely, ſuch. as are derived from 


without, and repreſent thoſe combina- _ 
, tions of ſimple ideas, that have a real 


exiſtence in nature, and are conceived to 
coexiſt in any particuler ſubje& without 


us; and ſuch as are formed by the 


mind itſelf, arbitrarily uniting and put- 


Vols U.. 


ung together its ideas, Of the firſt kind 


{ 


n 
as gold, filver, iron, a tree, a man, a 


horſe, Fc. in which the confuſed idea 
of ſubſtance, ſuch as it is, is always the 


chief. And it is to be obſerved, that 
the mind in the reception of theſe, as 


well as of ſimple ideas, is wholly paſſive, 
Of the ſecond kind of complex ideas are 


all thoſe arbitrary collections of different 


ideas, which the mind by its own. powers 


occaſionally puts together, by compound- 


ing, comparing, a Cog and uniting 


its original notices, either for uſe in the 


commerce of life, or in its purſuit. for 
further knowledge; ſuch are our ideas of 
tated lengths, whether of duration or 
ſpace, of numbers, and of many human 
aclions; of which it is to be obſerved, 


that they are manifeſtly the creatures of 


the mind: for as in the perception of our 
other ideas, the mind was paſſive; in the 


formation of theſe, it is ative, 
This laſt claſs of our complex ideas, 


may again be ſubdivided, according te 


the different acts of the mind exerted 
in framing . them, into compound 
ideas, abſtract ideas, and ideas of re- 


lations. 


Compound idea, is an aſſemblage of 


many fimple ideas united together by the 


mind, and conſidered by it as one picture 
or repreſentation, and theſe may be con- 


ſidered. as of two kinds. 1. Such as are 


only variations, or different combinations - 


of the ſame ſimple idea without the 
mixture. of any other, as a dozen, a 
ſcore, which are no more than different 


aſſemblages of ſo many units, Sc. 2. 


Such as are compounded of ſimple ideas 


particular ſubject. 


any of its conceptions, all thoſe cir- 


of ſeveral ſorts put together to make one 
complex one, as beauty, ingratitude, , 


7 &c, See Mope, 
Abſtract or general idea, the idea of ſome 


genera] quality, or property conſidered 
bl 


ſimply in itſelf, without any reſpect to a 
Abſtract ideas are 


ſormed by the mind by ſeparating from 


cumſtances that render it particular, or 
the repreſentative of any fimple deter- 
minate object: by which means, ideas 
taken from particular things become ge- 


. neral, and in place of ſtanding for in- 


dividuals, are each made to denote or re- 
preſent a whole claſs of things. Thus, 


| for inſtance, upon ſeeing a triangle, or. 


circle, the mind by leaving out the con- 
ſideration of their particular dimenſion, 
and every thing elſe _ peculiar to them 
as they immediately ect the ſight, and 
5 etain- 
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their figure or ſhape, formeth a general 
or abſtra& idea applicable to every tri- 
angle or circle. And the mind proceed- 
ing ſtill farther by excluding the con- 


Hderation of their particular configuration, 


and whatever is pecultar to them, as 
figures of a particular form, and retain- 
ing only the notion of what is common 


to all geometrical figures, formeth an 
| Idea that is till more abſtracted or ge- 


neral, applicable to every geometrical 
Hgore whatever, 


In the ſame manner does the mind form 


the notion of whiteneſs in general, by 
Jeaving out the conſideration of ſnow, 
milk, and every particular ſubſtance from 
which we have at any time received that 
idea. See the articles ABSTRACT ita, 
ABSTRACTIONand GENERAL TERMS. 
Ideas of relations are a kind of complex 


ideas ariſing from the conſideration or 


compariſon of one idea with another, by 
examining their mutual reſpects, con- 
neQtions, and coreſpondencies. It is thus 


that we acquite the ideas of greater and 
leſs, older and younger, father and fon, 


ſuperior and inferior, and innumerable 
others, See RELATION. 


Ideas are alſo divided by logicians into 


adequate and inadequate, clear and ob- 


+ ſeure, real and fantaſtical. 


Adequate ideas are ſuch as perfectly re- 


preſent thoſe arch- types that the mind 


ſuppoſes them taken from, in all their 
parts and properties. The idea of a 
circle, which repreſents it as a round 
figure bounded by a curve line, whoſe 


arts are al} equally diftant from a point 


in the center, is an adequate idea thereof, 
Inadequate ideas are ſuch as do but par- 


tially, or imperfectly, repreſent thoſe NF 


arch-types to which they are referred, See 
the article ADEQuaTE, Ce. 245 BY 

Clear or diſtin& 1deas are ſuch as repre- 
ſent the * to us ſo, as that when 
they occur to us again, we can not on! 

readily know them, but eaſily Jiſtingviſh 
them from all others ; the contrary where- 
of is what are called obſcure or confuſed 
ideas. For inftance, the moſt illiterate, 


upon fveing the lun or moon, have ſo 
eltar an idea of them, ne eaſily to know 


and diſtinguiſh them again from any other 
planet or fixed ſtar; but have not ſo 
diſtiact or clear an idea of jupiter, mars, 


or the other planets when once pointed 
out to them, as to know them again 


from one anothgr, or from the fixed Kare, 


| Di le 
retaining only the notion of what is com- 
mon to all triangles or circles, ſuch as 
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Real ideas are fuch as have a foundation 
in nature, or a conformity with the real 
being or exiſtence of things, 
Fantaſtical ideas are ſuch as have ng 
foundation in nature, or a conformi 
with the real being or exiſtence of things, 
nor any arch-types to which they haye a 
conformity, | 
IDENTITATE NoMiNni1s, in law, 2 
writ that lies where a perſon is impriſon- 
ed inſtead of another of the ſame name, 
commanding the ſheriff to enquire 
whether the priſoner be the perſon, again 
whom the action was brovght, or not; 
and if not, to diſcharge him. 
IDENTITY, $AMENEss, denotes that hy 
which a thing is itſelf, and not any thing 
elſe; in which ſenſe, identity differs from 
ſimilitude as well as diverſity. The idea 
of identity we owe to that power which 
the mind has of comparing the very 
being and exiſtence of things, whereby 
conſidering any thing as exiſting at any 
certain time and place, and comparing 
it with itfelf as exiſting at any other time 
and place, we accordingly pronounce it 
the ſame, or different, Thus when we 
ſee a man at any time and place, and 
compare him with bimſelf when we ſee 
him again at any other time or place, we 
ronounce him to be the ſame we ſav 
fore, See the article SIMILITUDE 
and DIVERSITY. | 
To underſtand identity aright, we ought 
to conſider the eſſence and exiſtence, and 
the ideas theſe words ſtand for; it being 
one thing to be the ſame ſubſtance ; ano: 
ther, the ſame man; and a third, the ſame 
perſon, For, ſuppoſe an atom exiſting it 
a determined time and place, it is the 
ſame with itſelf, and will continue ſo to 
be at any other inſtant as long as its ex. 
iſtence continves; and the ſame may be 
ſaid of two or any number of atome, 
whilſt they cantinue together; the mils 
will be the ſame; but if one atom be 
taken away, it is not the ſame maſs, 10 
animated dings it is otherwiſe, for the 
identity does not depend on the coheſion 
of its conſtituent particles, any how unite 
in one maſs; but on ſuch a diſpoition 
and organization of parts, as is fit to te. 
ccive and difiribute Jife and nouriſhmes! 
to the whole frame, Man therefore, wi? 
hath ſuch an organization of parts pat. 
taking of one common life, continues i 
be the ſame man, tho' that life be com. 
municated to new ſucceeding particles f 
matter vitaly united to the ſame organs” 
body; and in this conſiſts the 2 
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man, conſidered as an animal only. But 
perſonal identity, or the ſameneſs of an 
intelligent being, conſiſts in a continued 
conſciouſneſs | of its being a. thinking 
being, endowed ..with reaſon and re- 
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IDIOSYNCRASY, among phyſicians, de- 


flection, capable of pain or pleaſure, hap-- 


pineſs or miſery, that conſiders. itſelf. the 
ſame thing in different times and places. 
By this conſciouſneſs every one is to him- 
ſelf, what he calls /z/f, without conſider- 
ing, whether that /e{f be continued in the 
ſame or divers ſubſtances; and ſo far as 
this conſciouſneſs extends backward to 
any paſt adtion, or thought, ſo far ex- 
tends the identity of that perſon, and 
makes it the object of reward and puniſh- 
ment. Hence it follows, that if the con- 
{ciouſneſs went with the hand, or any 


IDIOT, os Ipzor, a perſon that is born 


a natural fool. | 
Such a perſon is not to be proſecuted for 


| that if a man has ſo much knowledge as 
to meaſure a yard of cloth, tell or num- 


other limb when ſevered from the body, 


it would be the ſame ſelf that was juſt . 


before concerned for the whole. Andif 
it were poſſible for the ſame man to 
haveadiſtin& incommunicable conſciouſ- 
neſs at different times, he would with- 
out doubt at different times make dif- 
ferent perſons ; Which we tee is the ſenſe 
of mankind as to madmen, for human 
laws do.not puniſh the madmaa for the 
ſober man's actions, nor the ſober man 
for what the madman did, thereby con- 
ſidering them as two perſons. * 

DEO T, or IvtoT. See IDpIor. 

IDES, idus, in the antient roman calendar, 
were eight days in each month; the firſt 
of which fell on the 15th of March, May, 
July, and October; and on the 13th day 
of the other months. 


fits of the ſame during his life, without 


1 


. ſun, the moon, the ſtars, angels, dæ - 


They were reckoned backwards, in the . 


manner already explained under the ar- 
ticle CALEYDS, 
Thus they called the xgth day of March, 
May, July and OQtober ;, and the 12th 
of the other months, the pridie idus, or 


the day before the ides; the next pre- . 


ceding day, they called the tertio zdus ; 
and ſo on, reckoning always backwards, 
till they came to the nones. See NONES. 
This method of reckoning time is (ii] 


retained in the chancery of Rome, and 


in the calendar of the brevtary. 

IDIOM, Ha, among grammarians, pro- 
perly ſignifies the peculiar genius of each 
language, but is often uſed in a ſynony- 
mous ſenſe with diale&.. See the articles 
LANGUAGE and DIALECT, 


IDIOPATHY; in phy fic, a diſorder pe- 


coliar to a certain part of the body, and 
not arifing from any preceding diſeaſe; 
in which ſenſe, it is oppoſed io ſympa- 
thetic, Thus, an epilepſy is idiopathic, 


DOLATRY, u$2a\erpuia, a ward 


* 


IDO 


when it happens merely thro' ſome faule 
io the brain; and ſympathetic, when it is 
the conſequence of ſome other diſorder. 


notes a peculiar temperament of body, 
whereby it is rendered more liable to 
certain diſorders, than perſons of a dif- 
ferent conſtitution uſually are. See the 
article TEMPERAMENT, „ 


any crime, as not having knowledge to 
diſtinguiſn good from evil; yet it is ſaid, 


ber twenty -pence in ſmall money, or 
regularly to name the days of the week, 
or to beget a child, he ſhall not, by our 
Jaws, be accounted an ideot. 
The king has a right to me cuſtody of 
an idiot's lands, and to receive the pro- 


committing waſte z and finding him and 
his family, if he have any, neceſſaries. 
of 


greek original, compounded of ::I an 
image, and AeTpevgyy, to worſhip or ſerve. 
Idolatry, or the worſhip of idols, may 
be diſtioguiſhed into two ſorts. By the 
firſt, men adore the works of Gods, the 


mons, men and animals: by the ſecond, 
men worſhip the work of their own 
hands, as ſſatues, pictures, and the like : 
and to theſe may be added a third, that 
by which men have worſhipped. the true 
God under ſenſible figures and repreſen- 
tations. This indeed may have been the 
caſe with reſpect to each of the above 
kinds of idolatry; and thus the Iſraelites 
adored God under the figure of a calf. / 
Some authors make jdolatry to be more 
antient than the deluge, and believe that 
it began in the time of Enos; for which 
they cite the laſt verſe of the fourth 
chapter of Geneſis, where, according to 
our verſion, it is ſaid, ** Then began 
© men to call upon the name of the 
% Lord;” but which theſe authors ren- 
der, ** Then began men to profane the 
© name of the Lord;” that is, to cor- 
rupt the worſhip of God by idolatry, 
At this time, ſays Maimonides, men 
„ began to ſtudy the motions of the 
© heavenly badies, and from thence were 
led to think, that they were the mi- 
niſters of God in the government 
% the world. This induced them to 
« praiſe, hougur and adore the ſtars, ag 
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© Ec his officers or ſubſtitutes, and upon 
« this foundation, they erected temples, 
4% and offered ſacriſices to the heaven'y 


c bodies.“ 5 
Others are of opinion, that idolatry did 


not begin till after the deluge, and that 


it had its riſe in Babylon; where di- 


* 


vine honours were firſt paid to Jupiter 


If this be the truth of the caſe, 
It may not be improbable that the jdolatry 

and polytheiſm which prevailed after the 
deluge, might ſpring from the impiety 
and atheiſm before the deluge : fer it 
being natural for men to paſs from one 


extreme to another, thoſe who lived im- 
mediately after the deluge, and had been, 


as it were, witneſſes of the puniſhment 
inflicted on atheiſm and impiety, might 
by ignorance be led to ſuperſtition ; and 
for fear of relapſing into atheiſm, which 
had deſtroyed the world, might ſet up 
the worſhip of an infinite number of 
gods. This is not to be underſtood of 


Noah kimſelf, or his ſons, who muſt be 


ſuppoſed to have had the knowledge of 
the true god ; but of their deſcendants, 


upon the divifion of tongues and diſ- 


perſion of the people. CES 
However this be, it ſeems clear, that the 
ſtars were the firſt objects of idolatrous 
worſhip ; and that on account of their 
beauty, their influence on the productions 
of the earth, and the regularity of their 
motions, particularly the ſun and moon, 
which were conſidered as the moſt glo- 
rious ard reſplendent images of the 
deity : afterwards, as their ſentiments 
became more corrupted, they began to 
form images, and to entertain the opinion, 
that by virtue of conſecration, the gods 
were called down, to inhabit or dwell 
in their ſtatues. Hence Arnobius takes 
occaſion to rally the pagans for guarding 
fo carefully the ſtatues of their gods, 
Who, if they were really preſent in their 
images, might ſave their worſhippers the 
trouble of ſecuring them from thieves 
.and robbers, For the 
the article Gop, 
As to the adoration which the antient 
ns paid to the ſtatues of their gods; 
It is certain that the wiſer and more 
_ ſenſible heathens conſidered them only as 
fimple repreſentations of figures deſigned 
to recal to their minds the memory of 
their gods. This was the opinion of 
Varro and Seneca: and the ſame ſenti- 
ment is clearly laid down in Plato, who 
maintains, that images are inanimate; 


and that all the honour paid to them has 


pegan gods, ſee 


( 
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reſpect to the gods whom they repreſent, or 
But as to the vvigar, they were ſtupid that ce 
enough to believe the ſtatves themſelves be no 
to be gods, and to pay divine worthip to See tl 
ſtocks and tones, So ve 
Soon after the flood, idolatry ſeems te lions 
have been the prevailing religion of all trodu 
the world z for wherever we caſt our eyes that 
at the time of Abraham, we ſcarcely ſee idylli 
any thing but falſe worſhip and idolatry, he re 
And it appears from ſcripture, that thoſe 
Abraham's forefathers, and even Abra. plici 
ham himſelf, were for a time jdolaters, JEAL( 
The Hebrews were indeed expreſsly for- of a 
bidden to make any repreſentation of derſi 
God; they were not ſo much as to lock peop 
upon an idol ; and from the time of the and 
Maccabees to the deſtruction of Jeru- Bitter 
ſalem, the Jews extended this precept o tiqu 
the making the figure of any man: by a wi 
the laws of Moſes, they were obliged to toc 
deſtroy all the images they found, and whe 
were forbidden to apply any of the gold the 
or ſilver to their own uſe, that no one that 
might receive the leaſt profit from any but 
thing belonging to an idol. Of this the JEA! 
Jews, after they had ſmarted for their in 
idolatry, were fo ſenſible, that they Ro 
thought it unlawful to uſe any veſſel that JEad 
had been employed in ſacrificing to 2 \ pre 
falſe god ; to warm themſelves with the fre 
wood of a grove, after it was cut down no 
or to ſhelter themſelves under its ſhade, Jea 
But the preaching of the chriſtian ie- of 
ligion, wherever it prevailed, entire) Ci 
rooted out idolatry, as did alſo that of 4 
Mahomet, which is built on the wor- Ja 
ſhip of one God. It muſt not, how- vi 
ever, be forgotten, - that the proteſtant il 
chriſtians charge thoſe of the chuich of v 
Rome with paying an idolatrous kind IE 
of worſhip to the pictures or images of 0 
ſaints ko# martyrs : before thele, they 1 
burn lamps and wax candles; before IE. 
theſe, they burn incenſe, and kneeling i 
offer up their vows and petitions : they, Jn 
like the pagans, believe that the ſaint 
to whom. the image is dedicated, pre- 
ſides in a particular manner about 115 JE 
ſhrine, and works miracles by the intet- | 
yention of its imagez and that if the | 
image was deſtroyed or taken away, the 
| faint would no longer perform any mi- I 


racle in that place. 


* 


IDYLLION, n, in antient poetry, is 


only a dimunitive cf the mo m — 
roperly ſigniſies any poem of movera 
2 without conſidering the ſubject. 


But as the collection of Theocris's 
poems, were called idyllia, _ 
2 * 


the 
ſho12 


ent, 
tupid 
elves 
ip to 


NS to 
f all 
eyes 
y lee 
Atry, 
that 
bra- 


ters, 


FED 

paſtoral pieces being by far the beſt in 
mat collection, the tem idyllion'ſeems to 
be now appropriated to paſtoral pieces. 
See the article PASTORAL POETRY. 
So very different are our modern idyl- 
lions from thoſe of the antients, by in- 
troducing none but allegorical ſhepberds, 
that a literal tranſlation of 'Theocritus's 
idyllions, however well executed, would 
he reliſhed only by people of taſte, and 
thoſe too well acquainted with the ſim- 
plicity and manners of the antients. 


of a rival; but is more eſpecially un- 
derſtood of the ſuſpicion, which married 


7 
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in the middle of the city, are five, miles 

in circumference. All the houſes are 

built upon one floor, and the rooms are 

only divided by folding ſcreens. - 
JEER, 


or JEER-ROPE, in a-ſhip, is a large 
rope reeved thro double of treble blocks, 
laſhed at the maſt head, and on the yard, 
in order to hoiſt or lower the yards. 


; JEERS, or, being brought tot | jeers, in 


JEALOUSY, in general, denotes the fear 


people entertain of each others fidelity _ 


and affection. 22 


Bitter auaters of JEALOUSY, in jewiſh an- 


tiquity, certain conſecrated waters, which 


a woman was obliged to drink, in order 


to elear herſelf of the crime of adultery, 
whereof her jealous huſband accuſed her; 


. 
1 


the conſequence of which draught was, 
that if innocent ſhe ſuffered no harm, 


but if guilty her belly ſwelled, G c. 
JEAN pz Ad EL, a town of Guienne, 


in France, thirty five miles ſouth-eaſt of 


Rochelle, ' 

JEAN DE LUZ, A 

\ province of Gaſcony, ſituated near the 
frontiers of Spain: weſt long 19 32', 
north lat. 43% 300. 1 

Jean DE MAURIENNE, a city in the dutchy 
of Savoy, thirty miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Chamberry: eaſt long. 60 8/, north lat. 
4 10. 

Jean PIED DE PORT, Aa town of the pro- 

vince of Navarre, in France, ſituated on 
the river Nive, on the frontiers of Spain: 
welt long 19 200, north lat, 43% 16/, 

JECORINUS, in + ichthyology, a fiſh, 
otherwiſe called hepatus. Sce the article 
HEpar us. | 

JECUR; - the LiveR, in anatomy, See 
the article LIVER. 

JecuR UTERINUM, in anatomy, 8 name 
by which ſome cal} the placenta; See the 
article PLACENTA,  - 


 JEDBURGH, the capital of Tiviotdale or 


Roxhurgh, in Scotland, -thirty-ſix-miles 


ſouth-eaſt of Edinburgh ; weſt long. a? 
north; by Medelpadia on the eaſt, by 


15), north lat. „„ 
Nobo, the capital city of Japan Proper, 
© btuated on the eaſt - ſide of the iſland: 

eaſt long. 1419 north lat, 36. A 

The ſplendor of the royal- palace and 

public buildings of this city, in the 

opinion of thoſe Europeans who hape 
ſeen it, is no where to be equalled. The 

FMperer's palace and gardens, which are 


. 


ort of France, in the 


the ſea- language, fgnifies a - perſon's 
being puniſhed- at the jeer-capſtan, by 
having his arms extended croſs-wiſe, arid 

tied to the capſtan- bart when thruſt thro? 
the barrel, and ſtanding thus, with a 
heavy weight about his neck; In this 
poſture he is obliged to continue till he is 
either brought to confeſs ſome crime of 
which he is accuſed, or has ſuffered” the 
puniſhment. which the captain has ſen- 
teneed him to undergo. TE 


JEHOVAH, one of the ſcripture, names | 


of God, ſignifying the Being who is 
ſelf-exiſtent, and gives exiſtence to others. 
See the article Gop. „ 

So great a veneration had the Jews for 
this name, that they left off the cuſtom 
of pronouncing it, whereby its true pro- 


nunciation was forgotten. They call it 


tetragrammaton, or the name with four 
letters; and believe, that whoever knows 


the true pronunciation of it cannot fail 


to be heard by God. } 


JEJUNUM, in anatomy, the ſecond of 


the ſmall gute, ſo called becauſe it is 
uſually found empty. This is owing to 
the fluidity of the chyle, the greater 


' ſtimulus ef the bile in it, and the abun- 
dance of the lacteal veſſels with which it 


is furniſhed, Its ſituation is in the region 
above the navel; it has a great many 
connivent glands. Its beginning is where 
the duodenum ends; and it terminates, 
where theſe valves are obliterated: its 
length is different in various ſubjetts ; 
but is uſually. between thirteen and ſix- 
teen ſpans. See INTESTINES, | EE: 


JEKYL, a ſmall iſland in the mouth o 


the river Alatamaha, in Georgia, for- 


tißed by general Oglethorp. 


JEMPTERLAND, Femptia, a province of 


Sweden, bounded by Angermania on the 


Helſingia on the ſouth, and by Norway 
on the weſt. 5 | 


JENA, acity of Germany, in the circle of 


Upper Saxony, and the Langraviate of 


Thuringia: eaft long. 119 44', north 


lat, g2®. 


JENDE, a great lake, in the proyince of 


Finland, in Sweden. 
A JENISA, 


; 


<£& 
JENISA, a large river of Ruſſia, that 
runs from ſouth to north thro? Siberia, 
and falls into the frozen ocean in 720 of 
eaſt Jongiſude, and 50 of north lat. 
JENK OPING, a city of Sweden, in the 
province” of Gothland, ſituated -ninety - 
miles-ſouth-eaft of Gottenburg : eaſt 
long 14® 300, north 57 30). I 
IENO, er*GeNo, a town of Upper Hun- 
gary, twenty miles ſouth of Great War- 
radin, and ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria. 
IENTLING, in ichthyology, the blue 
chu, a fin caught in the Danube, and 
larger than the common chub. See the 
„ 0G bs omg nfs 
JEOFAIEE;} or JroraYLe,/ in law, a 
term uſd for any overſight in pleading, * 
cr any other proceedings at law. 
The ſhe wing of theſe defects or over- 
ſights, was formerly often practiſed by 
the counſel; and hen the jury came into 
court, in order to try the ile, they ſaid, 
this inqueſt you ought not to take; and 
aſter verdict they would ſay to the court, 
to judgment you ought not to go: but 
ſevetal ſtatutes have been made to avoid 
the delays occaſioned by ſuch ſuggeſtions; 
aznd a judgment is nat to be ſtayed after 
vertlict for miſtaking the chriſtian or ſur- 
name of either of che parties, or in a 
ſum of money, or in the day, month, 
year, Cc. where the ſame are rightly 
named in any preceding record. 
 JEREMTAH, the prophecy of, a canonical 
book of the Old Teſtament. ' This divine - 
writer was of the race of the prieſts, the 
fon of Hilkiah of Anathoth, in the tribe 
of Benjamin. He was called to the pro- 
phetie office when yery youpg, about the 
thirteenth of Joſiah, and continued in 
the diſcharge of it above forty years, He 
was not carried captive to Babylon with 
the other Jews, but remained in Judea to 
lament thedeſolation of his country. He 
was afterwards a priſoner in Egypt with 
his diſciple Baruch, where it is ſuppoſed 
he died in a very advanced age. Some 
of the chriſtian f:thers tell us, he was 
: ſtoned to death by the Jews, for preaching 
againſt their idolatry; and ſome ſay, 
he was put to death by Pharoh Hophra, 
becauſe of his propheey againſt him. 
Part of the prophecy of Jeremiah relates 
do the time after r 24 of Iirael, + 
and before that of Judah, from the firſt 
chapter to the forty-fourth'; and part of 
it was in the time of the latter capfivity, 
from the forty-fourth chapter to the end. 
The prophet lays open the fins of Judah 
with great freedom and boldneſs, and re- 
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return, and the recompence which Þ: 


Jes ſhould meet with in due time, The: 


and types, and hiſtorical paſſages relating 


ERUSALEM, the capita 


JER 


ty years captivity in Chaldæa. He like 
wiſe foretells their deliverance and happ 


bylon, Moab, and other enemies of th 


are likewiſe ſeveral intimations in thi 
rophecy concerning the kingdom of th 
Mecah 3 alſo ſeveral remarkable viſion 


| 


furs, and pipe- ſtaves. | city of Jude 

or Paleſtine, in Aſiatic Turky, * 
; | van 

Now «radar = i gigercaneal 


minds them of the ſevere judgments | 
which had befallen the ten tide Sf thi 1 
ſame offences. He paſſionately lameni 2% 
their misfortune, and recommend; y {tar 
ſpeedy reformation to them. Afterward aſcents 
he predicts the grievous calamities tha and is 

_ were approaching, particularly the ſeven which 


The ci 
comfe! 
fituatic 
was fo 
now 1 
Moun 
ter, is 
ESI, a 
Anco 


to thole times. The fifty-ſecond chapi long. 
does not belong to the prophecy of Jer Jess E, 
miah, which probably was added by Ezr: an of 
and contains a narrative of the taking our el 
Jeruſalem, and of what happened durin JESSE! 
the captivity of the Jews, to the death« of tk 
Jechonias. St, Jerom has obſerved upot ſubje 
this prophet, that his ſtile is more ea nortk 
than that of Iſaiah and Hoſea; that! ES80 
retains ſomething of the ruſticity of 1 whic 
village where he was born; but that! to en 
is very learned, and majeſtic, and equa Ame 
to thoſe two prophets in the ſenſe of h. titud 
prophecy,” + (+ » | ESU. 
JERSEY, an iſland in the engliſh channel by 
fiſteen' miles weſt of the coaſt of Nor on t 
mandy, and eighty miles ſouth of Port ESU 
land in Dorſetſhire : weft long. 2* 20 ſam 
north lat, 49% 20. chu 
It is about go miles in circumſerence, ant vati 
contains twelve pariſhes, tbe chief tov! the 
is St. Hillary. Though the iſland is ſub pan 
je&t to England, the inhabitants are fl 72 
verned by Norman laws, and the cou! pro 
of England have no juriſdidion there, wh 
ew JERSEY, a province in North America 5 
which may be bounded on the north b 1 
a line drawn from the river Delawar t foi 
Hudſon's river, which divides it fron tri 
' New-York; by the Atlantic Oceas fer 
on the eaſt ; by the ſeme ocean <a th th 
ſouth, and by Delawar bay an“ ie po 
which ſeparates it from Penſilyania, 0 iy 
the weſt. It lies between 74% and 76 0 in 
welt Jong. and between 39? and 4 25 
north lat. and is about 140 miles !! 7 
length, and 60 in breadth, It is ſub je tt 
to England. The chief towns are = 8 
lington, Perth-Amboy, and Bliza 7 u 
Town. It produces corn, black cat. U 
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Nan 
ſterranean Sea, and ninety miles ſonth 
of Damaſcus: eaſt Jong. 36, north lat. 


The | 

i ſtands on a high rock, with ſteep 
aſcents on every hide, except on the north, 
and is ſurrounded with a deep valley, 
which is again incompaſſed with hills, 
The city is at preſent three miles in cir- 
comference, and bas a little altered its 
ſituation 3 for Mount Calvary, which 
was formerly without the walls, ſtands 
now in the middle of the city, and 
Mount Sion, which ſtood near the cen- 
ter, is now without the walls, 

sl, a city of Italy, in the province of 
Ancona, and territory of the pope; eaſt 
long. 14% 407, north lat. 43% 45". 

JESIE, a branched candleſtick, or ſconce; 
an uſeful ornament, firſt introduced into 
our churches about the year 1100. 

JESSELMERE, the capital of the province 
of the ſame name in the Eaſt. Indies, 
ſubjeA to the Mogul: eaſt long. 73% 200, 
north lat. 27. a | 

JESSO, or YEDs0, a country of Afi, 
which lies north of Japan, and is ſaid 
to extend north eaſt to the continent of 
America: eaſt longitude 140?, north la- 
titude 409, * | | 

JESUAT, a province of India, bounded 
by Patan on the north, and by Bengal 
on the ſouth; ſubje& to the mogul, 

JESUITES, or the fociety of Jeſus, a moſt 
famous religious order in the romiſh 
church, founded by Ignatius Loyola, a 
vative of Guipuſcoa in Spain, who in 
the year 1538, aſſembled ten of his com- 
panions at Rome, principally choſen out 
of the univerſity of Paris, and made a 


propoſal to them to form a new order; 
when, after many deliberations, it was 


12 to add to the three ordinary vows 
chaſtity, poverty, and obedience, a 
fourth ; which was, to go into all coun- 
tries whether the pope ſhould pleaſe to 
fend them, in order to make converts to 
the romiſh church. Two years after, 
pope Paul III. gave them a bull, by 
which he approved this new order, giv- 
ing them a power to make ſuch ſtatutes 


n they ſhould judge convenient: on 
which, Ignatios was created general of 


the order; which in a ſhort time ſpread 
over all the countries of the world, to 
which Ignatius ſent his companions, 


while he ftaid at Rome, from whence he - 


overned the whole ſociety. 


he entire ſociety is compoſed of four. 


ſorts of members; novices, fchalars, 


tpritual and. temporal coadjviors,. and: 
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proſeſſed members. The novices con- 
tinue ſo two years, after which they are 
admitted to make the three ſimple vows, 
of chaſtity, poverty and obedience, in 
the preſence of their ſuperiors : the 
ſcholars add ſome ſpiritual [exerciſes to 
their ſtudies, The ſpiritual coadjutors 
aſſiſt the profeſſed members, and alfo 
make the three ſimple vows © the tem- 
poral coadjutors, or lay. brothers, take 
care of the temporal affairs of the ſo- 
ciety 3 and the profeſſed members, which 
compoſe the body of the ſociety, beſides 
the three ſimple vows, add a ſpecial vow 
of obedience to the head of the church 
in every thing relating to miſſions among 
idolaters and heretics, They have pro- 
feſſed houſes for their profeſſed members 
and their coadjutors ; colleges, in which 
the ſciences are taught to ſtrangers 3. and 
ſeminaries, in which the young jeſuits ga 
thro' a courſe of philoſophy and the- 
ology. They gare governed by a ge- 
neral, who has four affiſtants, and wo 
appoints rectors, ſuperiors of houſes, 
provincials, vifitors, and commiſſaries. 
The diſcipline of theſe houſes, and eſpe- 
_ cially of the colleges, was regulated by 
Ignatius himſelf. | 
IEsVuIiTSs POWDER. See POWDER, : 
JET, gagates, in natural hiſtory, a ſolid, 
dry, opake, inflammable ſubſtance, found 
in large detached maſſes, of a fine and 
regular ſtruure, having a grain like 
that of wood, ſplitting more eaſily ho- 
rizontally than in any other direction, 
very light, moderately hard, not fuſible, 
but readily inflammable, and burning &a 
long time with a fine greeniſh flame. 
It is of a fine deep black colour, very 
gloſſy and ſhining, except upon its ſur- 
face, where it has been fouled by acci- 
dent. When examined by .the micro- 
ſcope, it is found to be compoſed of a 
number of parallel plates, very thin, and 
laid cloſely upon one another, It is not 
ſoluble in, nor makes any efferyeſcence 
with acids. It ſhould be; choſen of the 
deepeſt black, of a moderate hardneſs, 
very light, and ſuch as will ſplit moſt 
evenly in an horizontal direction; this 
being its great characteriſtic, by which it 
is diſtinguiſhed from the cannel- coal, 
which breaks equally eaſy any way: 
Jet is of great uſe to perfumers, 7 is 
ſometimes preſcribed in medicine. Dio- 
ſcorides tells vs, that it is an excellent 
emollient and diſcutient, and recom- 
mends a fumigation of it for diſeaſes of 
the womb ; and among the eaſtern na- 
L0Rs, 


* 


| 
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JET p' Av, a french term, frequently 5 
alſo uſed with us, for a fountain that 


— * » 


JEW 


à ſtrengthener, and prolonger of lite. 
Every pound of jet pays on importation 
a duty of 7 d. 
618d. on exportation. 


caſts up water to a conſiderable height in 
the air. See the article FOUnNTain, 


JETSON, JeTsEN, or JtTsam, in law, 


is uſed for any thing throw out of a 
hip or veſſel that is in danger of being 
a wreck, and which is driven by the 
waves on ſhore, See FLOTSON. 


JEVER, a town of Germany, in the circle 


of Weſtphalia, ſixteen miles north-eaſt 
of Embden : eaſt long. 9® 5/, north lat. 
53% 50! | 


JEWEL, any precious ſtone, or ornament 


JEWEL-OFFICE, an office belonging to the 


- 


"beſet with them. See the articles, Dia- 
MOND, RusY, Sc. 


crown, that has the charge of faſhioning 
and weighing the King's plate, and de- 
livering it out by warrants from the 
lord chamberlain. F 


The principal officer is the maſter of the 


Jewel: office, who has a ſalary of 450 l. 


ber annum. | FUL 
JEWS, thoſe who profeſs obedience to the 


* 


laws and religion of Moſes, beſore whom 


every man worfhipped God according to 
the inclination of his own heart. 

How far the religious ceremonies of the 
Jews were copied from thoſe of the 
Egyptians, among whom they had ſo 
long ſojourned, or how far they were 
typical of ſomething future, are queſtions 
which we leave to be diſcuſſed by di- 


vines. But as to the religion of the 
modern Jews, it is a manifeſt abſurdity ;z 
ſince being without a temple, ſacrifices, 


Sc. it cannot be conſidered as ſubſiſting 
Any longer . . : - 

Be this as it will, we ſhall ſubjoin a few 
of their miſcellaneous cuſtoms, as re- 
lated by Leo of Modena, an author of 
their own, | | 
When a'Jew builds an houſe, he muſt 


leave part of it unfurniſhed, in remem- 


brance that the temple and Jeruſalem 
now lie deſolate. They lay great ftreſs 


upon frequent waſhings, They abſtain 


* 


from meats prohibited by the levitical 
law; for which reaſon, whatever they 
eat muſt be dreſſed by Jews, and after 
a manner peculiar to themſelves, Every 
f is obliged to marry, and a man'who 

ives to twenty unmarried, is accounted 
as actually living in fin, | 


171. 

tions, it is ſtill in high repute as a cordial, 
the diſpolal of the chief lord where the 
Med, and likewiſe all their goods, { 
Jew may be a witneſs by our law, bein 


and draws back 


articles CaRaiTEs, CIRCUMcisioy 


Jew's 8TONE, lapis judaicus, in the m 


ternately in a longitudinal direction. [ 
is ſolid, conſiderably heavy, and diffi 


JEwISH HOURS, in chronology. See the 


JEZIDES, among the mohometans, a ter 


Turky and Perſia; who are of two forts 
black and white. The white are dad 


u round hole to thruſt their heads thro\ 


jezides, tho” marri | 
9 — of the order; and theſe are 


OY 


1E 2 


* 


The Jews, it is ſuid, were formerly 


iworn on the Old Teſtament, and takin 
the oaths to the government. . 
For a farther account of the Jews, (ee th 


LeviTEs," PasSOVER, PARIS EIB 
RaBBI, SADDUCEES, SANKEDR1y 
SYNAGOGUE, TaLbMuD, Ec. 


teria medica, an extraneous foſſile, bein 
nothing but the petrified ſpine of a lars 
echinus marinus. It is of the figure 
an olive, and is furrowed and ridged i 


to break; being, indeed, a petrefadiot 
ſolely compoſed of ſpar, and that to 
lerably pure. Hence, it is ſaid to be 

reat dieuretic and lithontriptic ; and tha 
it poſſeſſes the former of theſe virtues i 
very certain, but it is not equally ſur 
that it has any thing of the other, | 
acts in this caſe as mere ſpar, all th 
ſpar in the world, whether in its oli 
form, or in a natural ſtate of ſolution 
in water, being diuretic, The lapisj 
daicus is given in an impalpable powder 
and the doſe is from one ſcruple to 
drum. 


article Hou. 


of ſimilar import with heretics among 
chriſtians. | | FO 
The jezides are a numerous ſedt inhabit 
ing Turky and Perſia, ſo called tron 
their head Jezid, an arabian prince, who 
flew the ſons of Ali, Mahomet's father. 
in-law, for which reaſon he is reckoned 
a parricide, and his followers heretic. 
There are about 200,000 jezides | 


like Turks, and diſtinguiſhed only bf 
their ſkirts, which are not ſlit at the neck 
like thoſe . of others, but bave only 


This is in memory of a golden ring, d 
circle of light, which deſcended from 
heaven upon the neck of their cheq, the 
head of their gn, after mt _ 
) faſt of forty days. e 
ws C96 00 — the monks ot 


called Fakirs. 


he 
The Turks exact exceſſive taxes from t 
Jezides, who hate the T urks pore 


ſoli 
lution 
is ju 
wder 
to 
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mortal enemies and when, in their 


wrath; they eufſe ably creatufe, they call 
it muſſalman : but they are greatlovers 
of the chriſtians, being more fond of 
Jeſus Chriſt than of Mahomet, and are 
never circumciſed but when forced to it. 
They are estremely ignorant, and believe 
both this bible and the koran without 
reading either ef them : they make vows 
and pilgrimages, but have no places of 
religious worſhip, {© ß. 
All the adoration they pay to God con- 
fiſts of ſome ſongs in honour of. Jeſus 
Chriſt, the Virgin, Moſes, and fome- 
times Mahomet; and it is a principal 
point of their religion never to ſpeak ill 


of the devil, Kft he ſhould reſent the in - 
jury, if eber he ſhould come to be in 


fatour with God sgain, Which they 
think poſſible: [whenever they ſpeak of 
bim, they call him the Angel Peacock. 
They bury their dead in the * 


they come at, rejoicing as at a feſtival, 
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" \ Har er metals, as gold and filver, but 


lace 


and celebrating the entry of the deceaſed 


into heaven. hey go in companies like 
the Arabians, and change their habi- 
tations every gfteen days. When they 
get wine, they drink it to exceſs, and 
it is ſaid, that they ſometimes do this 
with a religious one calling it the 
blood of Cbriſt. They buy their wives, 
and the market price is two hundred 
crowns for all, women, handſome or not, 
without diſtinct ion. 


IGLAW, a town of Germany, in the 


282 of Mora via, ſituated on the river 


Igla, on the frontiers of Bohemia ſub- 


ject to the houſe of Aoſtria: eaſt long. 


19 % north lat. 49 16“. 
IGNIS, FiRE, in ness: chemiſtry, 
Se. See the article FI ß 


Tex18-aqua, - Helmont's' name for the 

alkaheſt? See ALKAHEST,' | 

Tens.-FaTUvs; in meteorology, a meteor 
otherwiſe called, will-with-a-wiſp.'' See 


the article WIL L=avith-a-wiſp. 
I681s HEN the ſame with the uni- 


. * 


article ALRAHEST? | 


verſal diffolveht, or alkabeſt. See the 


lenis jvien, in ohr old cuſtoms, a pur- 


gation by fire. See ORDEAL. 


be bad no manner of idea of any ſuch 


eſpecially ii nn. 


IGNORAMUS; in law, a term which 


5 ſignifies we are ignoraànt. ' This is uſed 


when the grand jury impanelled on the * 


inquiſition of criminal cauſes, reject the 
evidence as too weak to make good the 
pre ſentment or ĩndictment brought againſt 
2 e ſo as o 3 2 
. trial by a jury; in which caſe, the . 
indorſe 3 the back of the bill | 
of indid ment. In conſequence of which, 
all further proceedings againſt the party 
accuſed are ſt „and the ſuppeſed of- 
fender is delivered without further anſwer. 
IGNORANCE, iguerantia, the privation 
or abſence of knowledge. Ses the article 
KNOWLEDGE. di 4/24 26665 0 
The cauſes of ignorance, according to 
Locke, are chiefly theſe three. I. Want 
of ideas. 2 Want of a diſcoverable 
connection between the ideas we have. 
3. Want of tracing and examining; our 
ideas. See the article Ib 4a. 
As to the: firſt of theſe cauſes, he ob- 
ſerves, that all the ſimple ideas we have, 
are confined to the obſervation of our 
- ſenſes, and the operations of our -own 
mind, which we are conſcious of in our- 
| ſelves. What other ideas it is poſſible 
bother creatures may have, by the aſſiſ- 
tance of other ſenſes and faculties, more 
or perfecter than we have, or different 
from ours, it is not for us to determine ; 
but to ſay or think there are no ſuch, 
becauſe we conceive nothing of them, is 
no better an argument than if a blind 
man ſhould be poũtive, that there was no 
ſuch thing as ſight and colours, becauſe 


— 


— 


thing. What facolties, therefore, other 


ſpecies of creatures have to penetrate in- 
to the nature and inmoſt conſtitutions of 


things, we know not. This we know, 


ICNISPICIUM; in antiquity, a ſpecies of 


pyromancy, wherein predictions were 


ROMANCY and DivId ATION. 


LIT ION in chemiſtry the heating 
metals red-hot, without melting them. 


Lead and tin are too! ſoft, to bear igni- 


fon; which takes effect. only in the 


VbL, II. 


drawn from the fire uſed in ſacrifices. "See i 


and certainly find, that we want other 
views of them befides thoſe we have, to 
make diſcoveries of them more perfect. 
Tue intellectual and ſenſible. world are 


in this perfely-alike, that the parts 


which we ſee of either of them, hold no 


proportion with that we do not ſeez. and 


whatſoever we can reach with our eyes, 

or our thoughts, of either of them, is 
but a point, and almoſt nothing in com- 
pariſon of the reſt. 8 0 


Another great cauſe of ignorance, is is 


4 - 


want of thoſe ideas we-care capable of. 
This keeps us in ignorance; of things | 

which we conceive capable of being 
S knen. 


/ 


univ 
powers, efficacies, and ways of operation, 
duced. Theſe are hid from us, in ſome 
© things, by being too remote; in others, 
dy being too minute. 

When we confder the vaſt diſtance of the 
- and the reaſon we have to think, that 
"what lies within our ken, is but a ſmall 


part of the immenſe univerſe, we ſhall 
- then diſcover an huge abyſs of ignorance, 


© "great maſſes" of matter which mak# up 


beings, how far they are extended, and, 


at the firſt gñmpſt our thoughts are loft. 
I we confine our thoughts to this little 


of vegetables, animals, and intellectual 


ſire to Know about them. Did we know 
/ the mechänital affections of rhubarb or 


- Id, 


' © regiaz/ and not vice 


dont SG iow 
knewn. We have ideas of bulk, figure, 
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enough to diſcover. the minute particles 
of bodies, and, to give us jews of theic 
mechanical affections, we muſt be con- 
tent to be ignorant. of their properties 
and operation ; nor can we be aſſured 
about them any farther, than ſome few 
trials we make, are able to reach: but 
whether they will ſucceed again another 
time, we cannot be certain. This bin- 
ders our certain knowledge of univerſal 
. truths concerning natural bodies: and 
herein, our, reaſon carries us very little 
beyond particular matters of fact. And 
| — am apt to doubt, that how 
far ſoever human i uſtey may advance 
uſeful and experimental philoſophy in 
- phyſical things, yet the ſcientifical will 
ſtill be out of our reach; becauſe we 
_ want perfect and adequate ideas of thoſe 
very-bodies which are neareſt to us, and 
what is their motion, and how) conti- + moſt under our command. 
nued, and what influence they have upon This, at firſt ſi 


| ght, ſhews us.how diſpro- 
ore another, ate contemplations in which portionate our knowledge is to the whole 


extent even of material beings : to which 
if we add the confideration of that inf 
canton, I mean this ſyſtem of our ſun, nite number of ſpirits that may be, and 
and the groſſer maſſes of matter that vi- probably are, which are yet more re- 
fibly move about it; What ſeveral forts mote from our knowledge, of which we 
have no-cognizance, we ſhall find this 
corporeal beings, rafinitely different from cauſe of ignorance, conceal in an impe- 
thoſe of our littie ſpot of the earth, may netrable obſcurity, almoſt the whole in- 
probably be in other planets, to the tellectual world; a greater certainly, 
— of which, even of their out- and a more beautiful world than the ma- 
ward figures and parts, we can no way terial. For bating ſome very few ideas 
attain while we art conſined to this earth, of ſpirit, which we get from our own 
there being no natural means, either by minds by reflection, and from thence the 
ſehſation or teflection, to convey their 5 can collect of the father of all 
certain ideas into our minds? ſpirits, the author of them and us, and 
There are biber bodies in the univerſe __ all. things, we have no certain informa- 
no geſs contealed from us by their mi- tion, ſo much as of the exiſtence of other 
nutenels, Theſe -inſenfible - corpuſcles ſpirits, but by revelation ; much leſs have 
being the active parts of matter, and the we diftin& ideas of their different na· 
great inſtrumenis of nature, on which tures, ſtates, powers, and ſeveral conſti- 
depend all their ſecondary qualities and tutions, in which they either agree or 
operations, our want of -preeiſe diſtinct differ one from another, and from us. 
ideas of their primary quo lities, keeps And therefore in what concerns their 
us in mcurable jgnorance of what we de- different ſpecies and properties, we are 
under an abſolute ignorance. i 
The ſecond eauſe of ignorance is the 
want of a diſcoverable. connection be- 


the particular bulk, motion; and figure 
of — part of the bodies of che 
e, we are ignorant of the ſeveral 


by which the effects we daily fee are pro- 
known and viſible parts of the world, 


What are the particular fabrics of the 
the whole ſtupendous frame of corporeal 


opium, we might as enſily account ſor 


their operations of purging und cauſing tween thoſe, ideas we have: where we 


ſleep, ds a Watchmaker tan for the mo- want that, we are uiterly incapable of 
tons of his watch. The diſſolving of uͤniverlal and certain knowledge ; and 
ſilver in aqua fortis, or gold in aqua are, as in the former caſe, left only to 
not „ Would be obſervation and experiment. Thus the 
then perhaps no more difficult to know, mechanical affections of dodies, having 
than it is io a ſmith to anderſtand/why no affinity at all with che ideas they pro- 


the turning of one key will open a lock, duce in us, we can haye no diſtinct know- 
2 5 i t ledge of ſuch operations beyond our ex- 


Ga otherwiſe 
1 and can reaſon no AR 


«and not the turning of andther, But 
while we are deſtitute of ſenſes, acute 
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about 7, than ” the effects or ap- 
intment of an infinitely wiſe agent, 
which perfealy ſurpaſs our compre- 
henſions. : < 
The operation of our minds upon our 
bodies is as inconceivable, How any 
thought” ſhould produce a motion 'in 
body, is as remote from the nature of 
our ideas, as how any body ſhould 
produce any thought in the mind. If 
experience did not convince us that it is 
ſo, the conſideration of the things them- 
ſelves would never be able, in the leaſt, to 
diſcover it to us. 
In ſome of our ideas there are certain 


relations, habitudes and connections ſo 


viſibly included in the nature of thg ideas 
themſelves, that we cannot conceive them 
ſeparable from them by any power what- 
ſoever : in theſe only, we are capable of 
certain and univerſal knowledge. Thus 
the idea of, a right-lined triangle, neceſ- 
farily carries with it an equality of its 
angles to two right ones. But the co- 
herence and continuity of the parts of 
matter, the production of ſenſation in us, 
of colours and ſounds, &c, by impulſe 
and motion, being ſuch in which we 
can diſcover no natural connection with 
any ideas we have, we cannot but aſ- 
ſcribe them to the arbitrary will and 
good pleaſure of the wiſe architect. 

The things which we obſerve always 


_O_ regularly, we may conclude, act 
y 2 Jaw that is ſet them, but yet by a 


law that we know not; by which, tho 
cauſes work ſteadily, and effects con- 
ſtantly flow from them, yet their con- 
netions and dependencies not being diſ- 
coverable in our ideas, we can only have 
an experimental knowledge of them. 
Several effects come every day within the 
notice of our ſenſes, of which we have 
ſo far ſenfible knowledge z but of the 


cauſes, manner, and certainty of their 


production, we muſt for the foregoing 
reaſons be content to be ignorant. In 
theſe we can go no farther than particu- 
lar experience informs us of matter of 
fad, and by analogy, gueſs what effects 
the like bodies are, upon other trials, like 
to produce, | 
The third cauſe of | ignorance is our 


want of tracing thoſe ideas we have, or 


may have, and finding out thoſe inter- 
mediate ideas which may ſhew us what 
habitude of agreement or diſagreement 

may have one with another. Thus 
many are ignorant of mathematical 
dals, for Wang of application in en- 
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quiring, examining, and by due way 

: comparing thoſe ideas, 7 nt: 6 vs 


IGNORANCE, in law, is à want of know- 


ledge of the aws, which will not excuſe 


a perfon from ſuffering the penalty in- 
flicted on the breach of them: for every 
one is obliged, at his peril, to know the 
las of the land. An infant who is 
juſt arrived at the age of diſcretion, and 
who may therefore be ſuppoſed to be ig- 
norant of the law, is puniſhable be 
crimes ; but at the ſame time infants of 
tender age, who are na-urally ignorant, 
are excuſed. This is alſo the caſe with 
reſpe& to perſons who are non 'compos 
mentis. See I&FaNT, LunaTIC, &c. 
IGUANA, in zoology, an american ſpe- 
cies of lizard, with a Jong round tail, 
five toes on each foot, and the creſt of 
the throat and the dorſal future dentated. 
See the article LIZ A ld. 1 
IHOR, the capital of the province of Thor, 
in Malacca, near the ſouth cape of the 
further peninſula cf India, ſubje& to the 
Dutch: eaſt long, 1039, north lat, 30. 
JIG, or G1G6, in myulic. See Gio. 
ILCHESTER, a borough-town of Somer- 
ſetſhire, fourteen miles ſouth of Wells, 
It ſends two members to parliament. 
ILDEFONSO, a palace belonging to the 
king of Spain. De 
ILEX, the HOLM-OAK, or EYER-GREEN= 
| OAK, in botany, a genus of the tetrandria- 
tetragynia clals of plants, the flower of 
which conſiſts of one plain petal, divided 
into faur roundith, hollow, and open ſe 


ments, cohering only at their — » 


- the fruit is a roundiſh berry, with four 
cells, each of which contains a ſingle, 
hard, oblong, and obtuſe ſeed, gibbous 
on one fide, and angular on the other, 
The wood of theſe trees is accounted 
very good for many forts of tools and 
utenſils, - as mallet-heads, mall-balls, 
chairs, wedges, beetles, pins, &c. as alſo 
for paliſadoes. It likewiſe affords the 

moſt durable charcoal in the world. 


The kermes, or ſpecies known by the 


name of the holm-oak, is of 'a much 
lower ſtature than the other ſpecies of 
ever- green oaks ; ſeldom growing to the 
height of a tree. See EERMES. . 
ILHEOS, or Rio DE IInHREOs, a province 
of Brazil in South America, fubje@ to 
Portugal. It is bounded by the bay of 
All- ſaints on the north, and by the At- 
lantic ocean on the eaſt. . f. 
ILIAC Passion, in medicine, a pain in 
the ſmall inteſtines, apt to turn to an in- 
fAammation, in which their periftaliic 
A 


motion 
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motion is inverted, and their contents, 
and even the excrements. themſelves, are 
. voided by the mouth in yomiting. No- 
thing will paſs down, not ſo much as a 
flatus. It is often attended with fatal 
ſymptoms. | 
This diſeaſe, according to Hoffman, is 
preceded with coſtiveneſs, which is ſoon 
followed with moſt ſharp and violent 


- 


' +» Pains, with an inflation, diſtenſion, and 


..a tumour of the umbilical region, which 
feels hard to the touch ; the body is ſo 
hard bound, that neither wind nor excre- 
ments can paſs downwards: ſoon after 
the wind firſt makes its way upward, there 
comes on a nauſea, and a frequent vo- 
miting of a-bilious and pituitous mat- 
ter ; the breathing grows difficult, and 
- Whatever is eaten or drank is ſoon thrown 
up again; reddiſh feces, with a ſtinking 


_- ſmell, are afterwards forced up by vomit- 


ing: this is ſucceeded by loſs of flrength, 
. a preternatural heat, a hard and con- 


trated pulſe, with great thirſt : the urine | 


is red, and is voided with difficulty. 
When the caſe becomes deſperate, a hic- 
. Edughing and delirium appear; the 
nerves are diſtended, the body is all in 
 acold ſweat, and violent convulſions and 
fainting fits put an end to the patient. 
This diſeaſe may proceed from a rup- 
ture, either of the ſcrotum or the groin ; 
from poiſons, from any thing that ſtops 
up the paſſage thro* the ſmall guts, ſuch 
as hard, dry food, cheſnuts, ſea-biſcuits, 
-  Auinces, pears, unripe acerb fruit, when 
. eaten in large quantities; to which driok- 
_. Ing little, a ſedentary life, and a melan- 
choly diſpoſition of mind, will greatly 
contribute; theſe all tend to harden the 
' faces: the groſs inteſtines may alſo be 
; Plugged up with ſcybals, eſpecially if a 
perſon, either through ſhame, or want of 
conveniency, does not liſten to the calls 
of nature, 


As to the cure, Sydenham thinks it ne- 


ceſſary firſt of all to bleed in the arm, 


dend afterwards, in an hour or two, ex- 


hibit a powerful clyſter ; the ſmoke of 


tobacco blown into the bowels thropgh | 


an inverted pipe, he recommends as the 
molt eflicacious remedy ;/ this may be re- 
peated ſome time after, unleſs the effect 
of the fuſt renders it unneceſſary. If 
the diſeaſe will not yield to this, a pretty 
ſtrong cathariic is adviſeable: thus, take 
of the pill of ſimple colocynth, half a 
dtam ; of calomel, one ſcruple; and 

a2 much as is ſpfficient of the balſam of 


Pein: Make the whole ipto four pills 
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to be taken out of a ſpoonful of ſyrup of 
. violets, taking no liquor upon them leſt 
they cannot be retained : or, take reſin of 
ſcammony, or.inſtead of it, reſin of jalzy, 
twelve grains ;\ calomel, one ſcruple; re- 
duce them into. powder, taking this cut 
of a ſpoonful of cow's milk: take one 
or two ſpoonfuls of the ſame milk after 
ſwallowing them. If the patient cannot 


retain this, let him take twenty-five drops 


of the thebaic tincture in half an ounce 
of ſpirituous cinnamon-water ; and when 
the vomiting and pain remit, let the ca- 
| thartic be repeated; and if the pain fe- 
turns, give the anoydne again, and re- 
peat it every fourth or ſixth hour till jhe 
inteſtines are eaſy, and the cathartic 
begins to paſs downwards. When it 
has done working, give the following 
draught: take of ſpiriſuous water of cin- 
namon, two ounces; of thebaic tincture, 
twenty-five drqps ; of whfich make a 
draught, which is to be repeated twice 
or thrice a day, till the vomiting and 
pains quite ceaſe ; afterwards it will be 
adviſeable to give à paregaric, at bed- 
time, for ſeveral nights. 
Hoff man adviſes, after the pains are mi. 
tigated by anodynes, that a cataplaſm 
ſhould be applied to the hypogaſtric te- 
gion, to itop the yomiting and hic- 
_ coughing, which may be compoſed of 
equal parts of old yenice-treacle, and 
expreſſed oil of nutmegs, with the addi- 


tion of oil of mint and camphire. This 


done, a gentle laxative of manna, cream 
of tartar, and oil of ſweet almonds may 
be given with a more happy ſucceſs, if 
the excrements have been Jong retained. 
When there is an inflammation, nothing 
is better than ſix or eight grains of pyri- 
fied nitre, and half a grain of camphire 
mixed with ſome antalmodic powder, 
and then taken in a convenient vehicle, 
Outwardly apply a liniment of axungia- 
humana, or any other penetrating fit, 
and a dram of camphire. 

But when other things fail in the cure 
of the illiac paſſion, recourſe mult be bad 
to quickſilver; half a pound or a pound 
at moſt is ſufficient, with fat broth- or 


oil; and the: patient ſhould lie on bis 


right fide, or walk gently about the 
room, that its, Jeſcent may be eaſier 5 


but if there is an actual inflammation, 
the quick6lver ſhauld not be uſed. Opi- 


ates may be uſed, to mitigate the pain, 


provided they are exhibited in the be- 


ginnieg after bleeding, or before there 1s 
any ſigns of a MortiBcatioh. Clyſters 
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ce generally very adyantageous, for they 
— AE the Halm of the groſs inteſtines, 
oof and for this purpoſe warm, water with 
p, ſpirit of marſhmallows will be ſufficient : 
re- they ſhould be given very ſoon after the 
wut fiſt attack. When the iliac paſſion pro- 
one ceeds from an incarcerated hernia, then 
ter Heiſter recommends. bleeding as of the 
Not greateſt advantage. See HERNIA. 


ILIACUS; MUSCULUS, in anatomy, a 


nce broad, thick muſcle, lying on the inſide of 
nen the os ilium. It is fixed by fleſhy fibres to 
Ca the internal labium of the creſt of the os 
re- ilium, to that of the ſlope between the 
re- two anterior ſpines, to the inſides of theſe 
the ſpines, to the ſuperior half of the inſide 
tic of this bone, and to the adjacent lateral 
it part of the os ſacrum. All theſe fibres, 
ng contracting by degrees, run n 
in. towards the lower part of the muſculus 
re, . pſoas,. uniting with it; and being fixed 
2 by a kind of aponeuroſis to the outſide 
ice of its tendon, all the way to the little 
ind trochanter. 
be ILIAD, Guus, in literary hiſtory, the name 
d- of an antient epic poem, the firſt and fineſt 
of thoſe compoſed by Homer 
ni. The poet's defign in the iliad was to 
im | ſhew the Greeks, who were divided into 
re- ſeveral little ſtates, how much it was 
ic. their intereſt to preſerve a harmony and 
of good underſtanding among themſelves !: 
nd for which end, he ſets before them the 
di- calamities that befel their anceſtors from 
his the wrath of Achilles, and his miſun- 
am derſtanding with Agamemnon; and the 
ay advantages that afterwards accrued to 
\ them from their union. The iliad is 
ed, 


divided into twenty-four books, or rhap- 
ſodies, which are marked with the letters 
of the alphabet. | 
The critics maintain the iliad to be the 
frſt, and yet the beſt epic poem that ever 
appeared in the world. Ariſtotle's poe- 
tics are almoſt wholly taken up about it, 


it, forming precepts from that poet's prac- 

tice, Some authors teil us, that Homer 
Ire . Invented not only poetry, but all other 
ad arts and ſciences; and that there are 
nd -, Viible marks of a perfect knowledge of 
> exery one of them to be ſeen in the Mad. 
is 


There is a tranſlation of this noble poem 


he into our language, by the late ingenious 
1 . Pope; being, perbape, the molt ele- 
n, gant, and moſt in imitation of the ori- 
1 zinal, of any attempt that way in any 
ny anguage whatever. 3H 
4 IU NM. in anatomy, the third and laſt of 
I 


the ſmall guts, is ſituated principally de- 
loy the nayel, near the oſſa ilii j whence 
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its name, "Tts.length, is various; ame. 
times not more than fifteen ſometimes 
twenty ſpans or more. Its Be zinning is 
where the valves of the jejunum Crake to: 
be conſpicuous, and its end is where the 


* 
„ 


larger inteſtines begin; in which place 


it is, in a very ſingular manner, inſerted 
into the left ſide of the colon. It has 
no other valves except that great one at 
the end, which is called, by many, val- 
vula coli Bauhini : its glands are, in ge- 
neral, more numerous towards the end 
than in any other part. hs hs 


ILiuM 0s. See the article INNOMINATA 


ILL, a river which riſing near Baſil, in 
Switzerland, runs north through. Alſace, + 


and having paſſed by Colmar, Schelſtat, 


and Want falls into the Rhine a 


little below the laſt city, f 


ILLECEBRUM, in botany, a genus of the 


entandria-digynia claſs of plante, hav- 


ing no corolla; the fruit is a capſule ap- 
proaching to a roundiſh figure, but point- 
ed at each end, formed of five valves, 
containing only one cell, and ed bs 
the calyx; the ſeed is ſingle, large, round- 
iſh, and pointed at each end. + 
ILLENOIS, the inhabitants of a country 
contiguous to the illenois-lake, in Cana- 
da, in north America, which is ſituated 
between 88 and 93? of weſt long, and 
between 41 and 46“ of north lat. 
ILLER, a river of Germany, which riſing 
in the mountains of Tyrol, runs north 
through Swabia, and falls into the Danube 
at Um. , wc.” 


ILLEVIABLE, in law, ſignifies any debt 


or duty that cannot be levied. 
ILLUSTRIOUS, was antiently a title of 
honour in the roman empire, firſt given 
to the moſt diſtinguiſhed among the 
knights who had a right to bear the latus 
clavis. Afterwards it was given to the 
firſt rank of the honorati, that is, to the 
præfecti prætorii, treaſurers, comites, Cc. 
There were, however different degrees 
among the illuſtrious; and as in Spain 


there are degrees of the firſt and ſecond 


claſs, ſo in Rome they had their illuſtres 
majores and minores. The novels of 


Valentinian diſtinguiſh five , claſſes of 


' the illuſtrious, among whom the illuſtres 
adminiſtcatores bore the firſt ragk. 


ILMEN, a lake in the province of Great 


Novogrod, in Ruſſia, in 34? eaſt. long. 
and 58 north lat. AN 
ILMINSTER, a market-town of Somer- 
ſetſnire, twenty-four miles ſouth- weſt of 


Wells. g 
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IM A 
ILOCK, a town of Sclavonia, ſituatęd on 
the Danube, and ſubject to the 5004 of 
Auftria : eaſt long. 20 32', north lat. 
45" 33» | | 
155 a river of Germany, which rifing in 
the mountains of Bohemia, runs ſouth 
, and falls into the Danube at Paſſau. 
ILSLEY, a market-town of Berkſhire, ten 
miles north-weſt of Reading. 
IMAGE, in a religious ſenſe, is an artifi- 
_ cial repreſentation or ſimilitude of ſome 


perſon or thing, uſed either by way of 


decoration and ornament, or as an object 
of religious worſhip and veneration ; in 
which laſt ſenſe, it is uſed indifferently 
With the word idol, See Ipo. £ 
There is no doubt but that theſe images, 
or idols, were at firſt of the plaineſt and 
moſt ſimple materials and as in the 
early ages people had but little {kill in 
ſculpture, it is probable that they made 
choice of ſuch materials as were moſt 
-eafily wrought and faſhioned into the in- 
tended figure; from hence it is not un- 


likely that the firſt images were made 


of earth, and that to give them ſome 
beauty, they were painted with dif- 
ferent colours, Thus Pliny tells us, 
that Tarquinius Priſcus cauſed a ſtatue 
of Jupiter Capitolinus to be made of earth 
and painted red, Next to earth, wood 
feems to have been the moſt common ma. 


terial for images; but in length of time 


they were made of braſs, ſilver, and gold. 
For the worſhip of images, ſee the aiticles 
God and IDOLATRY. 
worſhip of images among the chriſ- 
tians, occaſioned great conteſts both in 
the eaftern and weſtern churches; but 
at length this worſhip, in ſpight of all 
oppoſition made againſt it, was allowed 
and enjoined, | 
The roman catholics boaſt of the mira- 
entous effefls of the images cf their 
ſaints. The image of Jeſus Chriſt, which 
teeling itſe}f wounded with a dagger by 
an impious wretch, laid its hand upon 
the wound, is famous at Naples, It is 
pretended that the image of St. Catharine 
of Sienna, has often driven out devils, 
and wrought other miracles : and that 
the lady of Lucca, when infolently aſ- 
faulted by a ſoldier, who threw a ſtone 
at her, and had like to have broken the 
head of the child Jeſus, whom ſhe held 
on her right arm, immediately ſet him 
on her left, and the child liked fitting on 
that arm ſo well, that ſince {hat accident, 
he has. never changed his ſituation. 
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Ads to the greek church, tho' they rejeq 1. 

\ ral uſe . ” _—_— and fave nl 

5 / a boundleſs veneration to pic. 
def upon ſolemn feſtivals 1 poet 
the picture of the ſaint to whom the 


church is dedicated in the center of the * 
church; and every perſon preſent ſalutes thoſe t. 


it not by kneeling or proſtration, but b . 
giving it a kiſs, Af the piftvre e Aye 
our bleſſed Lord, they kiſs its feet; j 
the virgin Mary, its hands; but if it be 82 
any other faint, they approach it with We ha 
more familiarity, and kiſs its cheek, Be. 
fore theſe pictures they alſo addreſs their 
rayers 
IMAGINATION, a power or faculty o 
the mind, whereby it conceives and forms 
ideas of things communicated to it by 
the outward organs of ſenſe. 
Lord Bacon, having divided the doQrie 
of the mental faculties into logics and 
ethics, confiders the imagination as per- 
forming the office of an agent or em- 
baſſador on both ſides, and aſſiſting alike 
in the judicial and minifterial capacity. 
Senſe, according to him, commits all 
ſorts of notions to the imagination, and 


chinſot 
deſerve 
be inſe 
IMAM, 
, tans te 
gation 
of emi 
author 
tempo 
There 
town 
only 


reaſon aſterwards judges of them. In . 
like manner, reaſon tranſmits ſele& and Wa.” 
approved notions to the imagination be- ways 
fore the decree is executed; for imag}- dae 
nation always precedes and excites vo- 46 
- Juntary motion, and is therefore a com- * 
mon inftrument both to the reaſon and rr, 
the will; only it bas two faces, that cumfl 
tyrned towards reaſon bearing the effigy 1 
of truth, but that towards action, the like 
effigy of goodneſs, yet ſo as to appear mily 
the effigies of ſiſters, ; bly t 
Mr, Boyle ſays, that there are many in. hind 
ſtances in phyſical-books of diſeaſes ati. ned 
ing from imagination, particularly where may 
the diſeaſe is exceſſively dreaded ; add. * 
ing, that he knew a lady who had the he 
ſmall- pox by this means: nor is it only that 
in women that imagination has thele of A 
effects, for he tells vs of a man whoſe ſole 
hair was ſuddenly changed from a fear vo p 
of his going to be put to death, The cant 
remembrance of a lothſome potion wil fron 
often produce a horror, attended with a belo 
ſenſible commotion of the whole body, are | 
and a kind of convulſion about the ſto- IB, 
mach. Shame, we ſee, occaſions the fairs 
blood to be plentifully thrown up inte MBE 
the face, as will alſo great and ſudden fol. bod 
. Longing in women may be. ſuppoſed = s 1 
create great alterations in the body 0 115 


me mother, ſince it will leave ſuch 1111 


7 


\ E 


ind ſtrong impreſſions upon that of the 
fant. And Mr. Boyle tells us of a 
young lady. who waſhing in St. Wini- 
fred's —. and fixing her eyes very at- 
tively upon the red pebble-ſtones which 
5n 2 ſcattered order made a large part of 
thoſe that appeared ann 1 the water, 
z while afterwards grew big, went her 
time, and was delivered of a child, whoſe 
kin was plentifully ſpeckled with ſpots of 
the colour and magnitude of theſe ſtones, 
We have had: late y an ingenious poem, 
jo Engliſh, upon the pleaſures of the ĩma- 
gination; and Addiſon's eſſays upon that 
ſubje& in the Spectator, as well as Hut- 
chinſon's treatiſe, on beauty and. virtue, 
deſerve the attention of ſuch as debre to 
be informed in this branch of philoſopby. 

AM, a name applied by the mahome- 


, tans to him who is head of the congre- 


cations in their moſques; and by wa 
of eminence to him who has the ſupreme 
authority both in reſpect to ſpirituals and 
temporalss. 14 0 
There are ſubordinate imams in each 
town who repreſent the chief imam, but 
only with reſpe& - to. religion, When 


mentioned without diſtinQion, it is al- 
ways reſtrited to the rightful and lawful 
ſucceſſor of Mahomet, — fountain both 
of ſecular and ſacred juriſdiction. The 
mahometans are not perfectly agreed con- 
cerning the dignity ef ſome of the cir- 


imamate to be ſettled by divine right, 
like the aaconical x 
mily: others think it not ſo unaltera- 
bly tied to genealogy and deſcent, as to 
binder its paſſing from one family to 
mother; and they ſay that an imam 
may be depoſed for vicious conduct, and 

is office conferred to another. * 

he ſchiites, or diſciples of Ali, maintain, 
that this privilege belongs to the family 
of Ali excluſive of all others; Ali being 
fole heir to Mahomet: hence, they own 


ro perſon for the head of religion, who 


cannot _ prove his deſcent in a right -line 
. rom this firſt imam. - There are imams 
longing to f moe, who 
in the nature of our pariſh · prĩeſts. 
man » or EMBARGO, in naval af- 
Mar See the article EMBARGO. 


BECILITY; a languid, infirm tate of | 


body, which, being greatly impaired, 
not able to perform it uſual exerciſes 
= functions. 

ZLE, fignifies to ſteal, pilfer, or 
purloin, and alſo to waſte N innit 
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the imam of the muſſulman religion is. 


cumſtances of this. office: ſome hold the 


jeſthood, in one fa- 


goods, &c, entruſted to s perſon's char „ 
22 care. Imbezlers of Wool forfeit „ 


double damages, and may be committed 
to the houſe of correction till paid; and 


ſervants embezling their maſter's goods | = 


of felony without benefit of clergy. _ 


IMBIBING, the aRion of 4 dry porous 
body, that abſorbs or takes up a moilt or 


fluid one: thus, ſugar imbides water 3 
_, a ſpunge, the moiſture of the air, '&c, 
IMBRICATED, among botanifts,/an ap- 

pellation given to ſuch leaves of. plants, 
as are placed over one another like the 
tiles of a houſe. 1 


The term imbricated is likewiſe applied 


to ſome. of the heart-ſhells, from their 


| being rigid tranſverſely in the ſame | 


manner. 


IMENST AT, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Swabia, fituated in eaſt long. 


10 8', north lat. 47 25%. 
IMITATION, in literary matters, the a& 
of doing or ftriving to copy after, or be- 
come like to, another perſon or thing. 
Du Bos obſerves, that the 3 merit 
of poems and pictures, conſiſts in the imi- 


cited real paſſions; and that the paſſions 
which theſe imitations give riſe to, are 
only ſuperficial, and not ſo ſtrong as 
that of the object imitated, and are there 
fore ſoon effaced. He alſo maintains, 
that the imitation of tragic objects in 
poems and pictures, afford moſt pleaſure: 
we liſten, therefore, with pleaſure to thoſe 
_ unhappy men who make a recital of 
their misfortunes by means of a pain- 
ter's pencil, or of a poet's verſes; but, as 
Diogenes Laertius obſerves, it would af- 


flict us extremely, were we to hear them | 


bewailing their fad diſaſters in perfon. 
The too great impreſſions theſe imita- 


tions make upon man, was the reaſon 


of Plato's excluding them from his re- 
public. Poets and painters cannot chooſe 
too engaging a ſubje& for their imita» 
tion, ſince the principal charm of theſe 
two arts, as Du Bos obſerves, proceeds 
from the imitation of objects capable of 
„ 
Imitation, he, 
ſervile, but v 
Virgil, and many other good writers 
made uſe of, who preceded them; that 
is, by following the genius of the lan- 


guage. in which they compoſed, and tax- 


ing nature for their firſt model. 
IMITATION, in mulic, a particular way of 
compoſition wherein each patt is made 


tation of ſuch objects as would have ex- 


ught not to be 
ike dat Sieh Horace, 
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1 0108 of canon , er only during fone Tafteß sid, in aſtronomy, is oben x full 9 
„ meaſures, which is a ſimple imitation, or 'planer is ſo near the ſun with reger IMOL, 
 - , Sometimes the motiop or figure of the, de got obſervations; that we cannot el. caſt 
votes is only imitated, .and that often by it z being, as it were; enveloped and hid MPA! 
* TOonfrary .motion, *which makes what id the rays of that luminary. It ale of 2 
a they call a retrograde imitation,” 1 © denotes the beginning of an eclipſe » keire 
. Imreation differs from, a fugue, ſays Mr. the moon, or that moment when t th 
3 Broffard, in regard in the former the re- moon begins to be darkened, and to er ay 
Petition mult be a ſecond, thitd, ſixth, ter into the ſhadow” of the earth; an 74 
_ Tevemh, or ninth, either above or below * the ſame term is alſo üſed with regard tt xn 8 
me firſt voice or gujde ; to which it may qu eclipſe of the ſun; when the diſk : 
be added, that it maybe at any intei $i Man Pe ide #8: er i If a 
1 led, that it mache at any interval, the moon. begips to cover it. In thi imp 
and differs properly from fuguz, in that © ſenſe emetfion- ſtands oppoſed to immer 15 
; in imitation the intervals may not be pre- % ſion, and ſignifies the moment where they 
. ciſely the ſame ; whereas wi re the repe- the moon Begins to come ont of the ſi; his | 
tition to an uniſon, fourth, fifth, or oc- dow of the earth, or the ſun begins (MY 11Þ 
tave, higher or lower, and the intervals \ ſhew the parts of his'diſk which were li extr 
exactly the ſame in the comes and guido, before. - See the article EcUIPs. diſt 
it would be a fugue, O00 Imerflon is frequently applied to f by t 
IMMACULATE, ſomething, without * ſatellites, of Jupiter, and eſpecially tot } 
85 ſtain, chiefly applied to the conception firſt latellite ; the obſervation whereof i to | 
of the holy virgin. See CONCEPTION. ol ſo moch uſe for diſtovering the long wit 
IMNMANENT in logic, Tpe ſchoolmen , tude, The immerſion of that ſatellit! lier 
KY diſtinguiſh two kinds of ations, the one the moment in which it appears to ert reu 
tranſient, which paſs, from the” agent to within the diſk of jupiter, and its emer Gay 
|" the patient, the other immanent, which fion the moment when it appears to com Mp 
.._ cootinve. in the agent. See ACT, „ ns $o) RIG vr 
IM MATERIAL, ſomething devoid of The immerſions are obſerved from th me 
matter, or that is pure ſpirit : thus time of the conjunction of jupiter oi jur 
„So, angels, and the human ſoul are the ſun, to the time of his oppoſiicn for 
_, Jeamaterial beings. ' See the articles Gp, and the 'emerfions from the time of li ple 
ANGEL, and Sous. 9 oppoſition to his conjunction. IMP 
IMMEDIATE,. whatever is capable of © The peculiar advantage of theſe obſer * 
3 roducing an effe& without the interven- vations is, that during eleven months « an 
* nee means; thus we ſay, an the year, they may be made at leaſt ever pl 
immediate cauſe, in oppoſition to a me- other day. The perfection of this theo of 
late or remote one. See CAUSE, and the praxis thereon, we owe to M wit 
IMMEDIATE MODE, See MODE: „ 7 A 
IM MEMORIAL, in law, an epithet given IMMORTAL, that which will laſt to 80 
to the time or duration of any thing, eternity; as having in it no princip te 
_ whoſe beginning we know nothing of. of alteration or corruption: thus G9 ſp 
Ia a legal ſenſe, a thing is ſaid to be of and the human ſoul are immortal. 8 fy 
time immemoriel, or time out of mind, the articles Gop and Soul. : pt 
that was before the reigo of king Edw. II. IMMUNITY, a. privilege or exempt = 
IMMENSITY, an unlimited extenſion, or from ſome office, duty, or impoſition, * Ir 
- which, no finite and determinate ſpace, an exemption from tolls, &c, I 
repeated ever ſo often, can equal. Immunity is more particularly unde f 
5 RETTA, a province of Aſiatic ſtood of the liberties granted to c ti 
Turky, ' ſituated between Georgia and the and communities. AS p 
..: Evxing ſea, GO IE 0 IMMUTABILITY,' one of the die 4 
| IMMERSION, that act by which any attributes, founded on the abſolute p4 c 
© thing 11s plunged into water, or other fection of the deity. See GoD. y 
Avid, . See the article FLUID. © = The immutability of God is two. fel | 
It is uſed in chemiſtry for a ſpeties/of cal- phyſical and moral. The firft conſils t 
Ciuation, when any body is ilerſed ina - this,” that the diyine eſſence does 10 ] 
fluid to be corroded z or it is a ſpecies of © nor poſſibly can, receive ny alteration ( 
lation, as when a ſubſtance is plunged and the moral immutability is Foun J 4 
ino any uid in order to deptive it of a on the perfeclion of his nature, where | 
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he always wills the ſame things, or ſuch 
/ 28 are beſt on the whole. '1 
IMOLA, a city of Italy, ſeventeen miles 
eaſt of Bologna,. ſubject to the pope, 
IMPALED, in heraldry ;. when the coats 
of a man and his wife who is not an 


keireſs. are borne in the ſame eſcutcheon, 


they muſt be marſhalled in pale; the 
huſband's on the right fide, and the,wife's 
on the left: and this the heralds call 
baron and feme, two coats impaled. 
If a man has had two wives, he may 
impale his coat in the middle between 
theirs; and if he has had more than two, 
they are to be marſhalled on each fide of 
his in their proper order. | 
IMPALPABLE, that whoſe, parts are ſo 
extremely minute that they cannot be 
diſtinguiſhed: by the ſenſes, particularly 


by that of feeliog. 
IMPANATION, a term uſed by diyines, 
to ſignify the opinion of. the lutherang 
with regard to the euchariſt, who be- 
lieve that the ſpecies of bread and wine 
remain taper with the body of our 
Saviour afler conſecration. 
IMPANELLING, in law, ſignifies the 
writing down or entering into a parch- 
ment, lift or ſchedule, the names of a 
jury ſummoned by the. ſheriff to appear 
for ſuch public ſervices as juries are.em- 
ployed in. See the article Pax NEL. 
IMPARLANCE, in; law, a petition in 
court for a day to cunſider or adviſe what 
anſwer. the a ſhall make to the 


plaintiff's action; and is the continuance 


of the cauſe till another day, or a longer 
time given by the court. _. "Me 
An imparldnce js general or ſpecial ; 
general is when, it 18 entered in g 
terms, without any ſpecial clauſe therein; 
ſpecial is where be defendant defires a 
further day t@,ap(wer. And this laſt im- 
parlance is of uſe to plead ſome matters, 
which cannot be-pleaded after a general 
imparlane. 1 
It is ſaid that imparlanee was Former 
from day to day, but now'it.is from one 
term io anothet. In caſe the plaintiff 


— I. + , 


amends his declaration after the ſame is 
delivered or filed, the defendant may in 


courſe imparl to the next tetm after- 
wards, un b 


but if de does, and they are accepted, 
lance. Likewiſe 


daration in time, is ſometimes ihe. cauſe 
of imparlance; and when the plaintiff 
declares, yet dves net proceed in three 
terms after, in ſuch caſe the defendant 
You, II. : 


the defendant may not have an impar- 
| the nor delivering a de- 
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ral 


the plaintiff pays colts; - 
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may imparl to ihe next ſucceeding term. 


But there are divers caſes. wherein im- 
parlances are not to be given, as where 
- a perſon. ts ſued by an attorney or any 

other privileged. perſon of the court in 

an aſſize, one may not imparl except 
good cauſe. be given, nar thall there be 
imparlance in action of ſpecial clauſum 

fregit, Sc. 11 85 28 4 
IMPARSONNEE, or parſon imparſogee, 

in law. See the article PARSON. + x 
IMPASSIBLE, that which is exempt from 

ſuffering, or cannot undergo pain or al- 

Li,, e457: 2 
The ſtoics place the ſoul of their wiſe 

man in an impaſſible, or imperturbable 
ſtate. See the article Srotes. Had 
IMPASTA TION, the mixtion of various 

materials of different colours and confiſt- 
. encies, baked or bound together with _ 
| ſome cement, and hardened either by the 
air or by fire. een, 
IMPASTATION, in maſonry, a term uſed 
for a work made of ſtoc, or ſtone, beaten 
4 e up in manner of a paſte. 
Some authors are of opinion, thgt the 
oheliſks and the huge antique columns 
ſtill remair ing, were made by impaſta- 
tion, | YETI BY 21 ee. 
IMPASTING, or ExMPA$TING, in paint- 
ing. See the article EMPASTING., : 
IMPATIENS, ..TOUCH-ME+>NOT;, in ba- 
tany, a genus of plants otherwiſe call - 
dad halſamina, See BALsA MINA. 
This plant is ſaid to be ſo ſtrong a diu- 
retie, as to bring on a diabete. 
IMPEACHMENT, an accuſation and 
proſecution for treaſon and other crimes 
and miſdemeanors. - Any member of the 
lower houſe of parliament may impeach 
any one belonging either to that body; or 
to the houſe of lords. The method of 
proceeding, is to exhibit articles on the 
| behalf of the commons, by whom mana- 
gers are appointed to make good. their 
charge. Theſe artieles are carried to the 
lords, by whom every, perſon impeacked 
by the commons is always tried ; and if 
they fad him gnilty no pardon under 
the great ſeal can be pleaded to ſuch an 

impeachment. 12 Will, III. cap. ii. 
IMPEACHMENT of waſte, is a prohibition . 

or reftraintfrom committing of waſte up- 
on lands or tenements. This term alſo 

ſiggiſies a demand of fatisfaQtion for wafte 

commiited by a tenant, who has only a 

particular eſtate in the land granted, a8 
for life or years. Vet a perſon that holds 

lands on leaſe containing this clauſe, . 

to hold without impeachment of waſte, 
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being impeached or queſtioned for it, 
IMPEDIMENTS, in law, are ſuch hin- 
Arances as put a ſtop, or ſtay, to a perſon's 
' _ for his right by due ccurſe of 
law. | 
© Perſons under impediments are thoſe that 
are either under age, or under cover, that 
are non compos mentis, in priſon, bey ond 
ſea, &c. who by our ſtatutes are allowed 
time to claim and proſecute their rights 
after ſuch impediments are removed, el. 
pecially in caſe of fines levied. | 
IMPENETRABILITY, in philoſophy, 


© that property of body, whereby it cannot 


be pierced by another; thus, a body, 
which ſo fills a ſpace as to exclude all 
Others, it is ſaid io be impenetrable. See 
the articles Body, ExTENs10n, &c. 
IMPERATIVE, one of the moods of a 
verb, uſed when we would command, 
entreat or adviſe: thus, go, read, tale 
K 12 be adviſed, are imperatives in our 


anguage ; but in the learned languages, 


this mood has a peculiar termination to 
diſtinguiſh it from others, as i, or ito, 
" £0; 2 or 'legito, read, &c. and not 
only ſo, but the termination varies, ac- 
cording as yo addreſs one or more per- 
ſons, as audi and audit? 5 ayuilu, auullan, 
ani sgunf, FC. | 
IMPERATOR, in roman / antiquity; a 
title of "honour - conferred on victorious 
generals, by their armies, and aſterwards 
-  cotfhrmed by the ſenate. 


 IMPERATORIA, "masTER-WoRT,' ip 


' " botany, a genus of the pentandria-digy- 
nia claſs of plants, the general corolla of 


which is uniform; - the fingle flowers are 


compoſed each of five inflexo-corgate and 
nearly equal petals; the fruit is naked, 
round, compreſſed, and ſeparable into 
too parts; the ſeeds are two, oval, fur- 


- rowed with two lines on one fide, and 


© Jurronnded with a broad margin, 
The root of this plant is cordial and ſu- 

 dorific, and is an ingredient in many 
- compoſitions. rt 


IMPERFECT, ſomething that is defeQive, © 
or that wants ſome of the properties found * 


in other beings of the fame kind: thus 
moſſes are called imperfe& plants, be- 
©, cauſe almoſt all the paris of fruftification 
are wanting in them; and for the like 
reaſon, is the appellation imperfe& given 
to the fungi and ſubmarine plants. See 
the articles Moss and FunGvs. 
FMFERPECT FLOWERS, thoſe otherwiſe 
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has thereby ſuch an intereſt in the lands, 
Sc. that he may commit waſte without 


IMP | 
called ftamineous. See the article $7, father 
MINEOUS. ty : place © 

IMPERFECT 8 UMBERS, ſuch whoſe aliquot PLA 
parts taken together, do either exceed plants! 
or fall ſhort of that whole number of 1MIPLE 
which they are parts: they are either due cc 

abundant or deficient. See the articles IMPLE 

Anus Dar and DgF1cientT. ceſſar) 

IMPERFECT TENSE, in grammar, a tenſe houſh 
that regards ſome prpterite tenſe, or de. ly uſe 
notes the thing to be at that time pre. ables, 
ſent, and not quite finiſhed ; as ſcribe. IMPLI 

bam, I was wwriting, ed or 

IMPERIAL, ſomething belonging to an diſco\ 
emperor or empire, as imperial crown, expre 

imperial chamber, imperial cities, impe- conſe 


rial diet, &c. See CROWN, Cuaunks, IMPI. 


CiTY, Dir, &c. thing 
IMPERIAL is alſo a city and port-town of the | 
the province of Chili, in South America, tra 

ſituated in weſt longitude $0®, north la. In t 
titude 399. Bree (upp 
IM PERSONAL vERB, in grammar, a buſt 

verb to which the nominative of any cer- bis 

tain perſon cannot be prefixed ; or, 2 ceaſ 

© Others define it, a verb deſtitute of the to h 
two firſt and primary perſons, as decet, wid 
"0 rtet, Sc. The imperſoral verbs of cao 
the active voice end in r, and thoſe of the be 
paſſive in fur; they are conjugated thro' thit 
the third perſon ſingular of almoſt all the the 
tenſes and moods : they want the impe- den 
rative, inſtead of which we uſe the pie · lift 
ſent of the ſubjunQive; as pæniteat, ref 
pugnetur; nor, but a few excepted, ate his 
they to be met with in the ſupines, par- ca 
ticiples, or gerunds. | rel 
TMPERVIOUS, a thing pot to be per- ha 
. vaded, nor paſſed through, either by rea el 
ſon of the cloſeneſs of its pores, or the cl 
particular configuration of its parts. th 
IMPETIGO, in medicine, a name by ef 
© * which the leproſy” of the Greeks is ſome- IM 
times called, See LEPROSY. ir 
TIMPETI1GO is alſo a ſpecies of itch, attend- | 
© ed with dry ſcales or ſcurf, and an unealy e 
pruriginous itching. See ITCH. _ \ 
IMPETRATION, in law, the obtain: ] 


"40g any thing by requeſt or prayer: but 
4 er pla dies, i is takep for the pre- Va 
obtaining of church benefices in this 
realm, from the court of Rome, which 
ne in the diſpoſition and gift of the king | 
+ and other lay-patrons of this land. | 
IMPETVUS, in mechanics, the force wil 
©" which one body impels or ſtrikes an- 
other. See the articles MOMENTUM, 
— Gunwury, &e. 8 7 
IMPING, in falgenry, the inſe Either 
sd «3 ans Avg} 4 | | 
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IM P 
ſeacher in the wing of an hawk, in the 
lace of one that is broken. n 


MpLANTATION, the ſame with tranſ - 
lantation. See TRANSPLANTATION. 
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IMPLEAD fignifies'to ſve or proſecute by 


due courſe of law. 


IMPLEMENTS is uſed for all things ne- 


ceſſary for a trade, or the furniture of an 
houſhold; in which ſenſe, it is frequent- 
ly uſed in wills, cotveyances of move- 
ables, Cc. | 

IMPLICITE, ſomething tacifly compriſ- 
ed or underſtood ; that is, contained in a 
diſcourſe, clauſe, or propoſition, not in 
expreſs terme, but only by induction and 
conſequence. 

IMPLICATION, in law, is where ſome- 
thing is implied, that is not exprefſed by 
the parties themſelves in their deeds, con - 
tracts, and agreements. 

In this caſe, the want of words may be 
ſupplied by implication. Thus, where a 
huſband by will deviſes all the goods in 
his houſe, to his wife; and after her de- 
ceaſe, bequeaths his houfe and thoſe goods 
to his ſon, it is implied, in law, that the 
widow is to have the houſe for liſe; be- 
tauſe though the ſon might have had it, 
he is not mentioned by will to have any 
thing till after the deceaſe of the mo- 
ther, But it is otherwife, where a perſon 
deviſes yu of his lands to his wife for 
life, and the part (o deviſed, with all the 
reſt of his lands to the youngeſt ſon, and 


his heirs, after the wife's deceaſe: in this 


caſe, as there is no expreſs deviſe of the 
reſt of the lands to the wife, ſhe cannot 


have them by implication z for fince the _ 


eldeſt ſon, who is heir at law, is not ex- 
cluded. he ſhall have them during his mo- 
ther's life, and till the deviſe tothe young- 
eſt ſon takes effect. 
IMPORTATION, in commerce, thebring- 
ing merchandize into a kingdom from 
foreign countries ; in contradiſtinction to 
exportation. See EXPORTATION. 


We ſhall here give ſome of the principal 


laws relating to the importation of goods 
into this kingdom. Goods imported 
without entry, or paying cuſtoms, are 


forſeited; and the lord - treaſurer, the ba- 


rons of the exchequer, or chief magiſtrates 
of the place where the offente was com- 
mitted, or next adjoining to it, may grant 
a Warrant to any perſon, who, with the 
aſſiſtance of a conſtable, may break open 
doors, cheſts, &c. and take thence any 
Prohibited or unaccuſtomed goods; but 
this is to he done, within one month after 
the offence was committed, But if falle 


IMP. © 
information is given, the perſon wrong 
fully accuſed, may recover coſts and da- 
mages. See the article DUTY. | 
No ſhip or veſſel arriving from beyond 
ſea is to be above three . in ſailing 
from Graveſend to the place of diſcharge 
on the river Thames, unleſs hindered by 
contrary winds or other impediment. 
And no ſhip bound for the port of Lon- 
don is to touch or ſtay at any place ad- 
joining to any ſhtiore, between Graveſend 
and Cheſter-quay, True entries are to 
be made of all ſuch ſhips lading, upon 
vath of the maſter or purſer for that voy- 


gage; allo where ſhe tock in her lading, 


where ſhe was built, how manned, who 
were the owners, and who the maſter 
during the voyage. In all out-ports, 
ſiips are to come directly to the place of 
unlading, and make true entries as 
zforeſaid, upon penalty of the forfeĩture 
of 1001. 9 
After any ſhip is cleared, and the watch- 
men and tideſmen diſcharged from their 
attendance, if- there be found on board 
any concealed goods that have not paid 
the duty inwards, the maſter, or other 
perſon taking charge of the ſhip, ſhall 
forfeit 1c01. 
Porters, carmen, waterrhen, Er. aſſiſt- 
ing in landing unaccuſtomed goodsy 
ſhall, on conviction, for the firſt offence, 
be committed to the next jail till they 
find ſecurity for their good behaviour; 
and ſor their ſecond offence, they are to 
be committed to priſon for two months, 
without bail of mainprize, or till they are 
diſcharged by the court of exchequer, of 
each of them pay 51. to the ſheriff of the 
county. . 
No merchant-denizen ſhall cover a ſtran- 
ger's goods, but ſhall, by himſelf or 
agent, ſign one of his bills of every en- 
try, with the mark, number, and con- 
tents of every parcel of goods, without 
which no entry ſhalt paſs. And no chil- 
dren of aliens under the age of twenty- 
one years, ſhall have entry made in their 
names, nor be admitted to trade. 
Merchants, trading into the port of Lon- 
don, ſhall have free liberty to lade and 
unlade their goods at any of the lawful 


| quays between the Tower and London- 


btidge, from ſun-riſing to ſun- ſetting, 


from September 10, to March 10; and 


between fx o'clock in the morning and 


fix in the evening, from March 10, to 


September 10; giving notice thereof to 

the reſpeclive c fſicers, appointed to attend 

the lading and unlading of goods. 
10 N 2 
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ſuch officers, as ſhall refyſe to he preſpnt, 
ſhall forfeit $1. for every default, 
To prevent. combination between im- 
porters, and ſeizers of goods unlawſully 
impotted or exported, none ſhall ſeize 
them but the officers of the cuſtoms, or 
ſuch as ſhall be authoriſed ſo to do by the 
lord treaſurer, under treaſurer, or a ſpe- 
cial commiſſion from his majeſty, under 
the great or privy ſeal. | 
If any ſeizer of prohibited or unaccuſtom- 
ed goods does not make due proſecution 
thereof, it is lawful for the cuſtom-houſe 
officers, or others deputed thereto, to 
make ſeizure of ſuch goods, and they 
thall be, in law, adjudged the firſt true 
informers and ſeizers, and have the bene- 
fit thereof, notwithſtanding any law and 
ſtatute to the contrary. 


All foreign goods permitted to be landed 


by bills at Gght, hills at view or ſuffrance, 
ſhall be landed at the moſt convenient 
quays and wharfs, as the officers of the 
cuſtoms ſhall dire& ; and there, or at 
the king's ſtorehouſe of the reſpeRive 
ports, ſhall be meaſured, weighed, num- 
bered, &c, by the officers appointed, who 
mall perfect the entry, and ſubſcribe their 
names to it, and the next day make their 
report to the cuſtomer, colle&or, or 
comptroller ; or in default thereof, ſhall 
forfeit 1001. 

Any merchant who ſhall import goods, 
ſhal have liberty to break bulk in avy 
lawful port or quay, the maſter or purſ- 
er firlt making oath of the true contents 
of the ſhip's lading. No engliſh merchant 
ſhall put on ſhore in Scotland or Ireland, 


any merchandize of the growth or pro- 


duce of any of his majeſty's plantations, 
unleſs the ſame have been firſt landed in 
England, Wales, or Berwick, and paid 
the duties with which they are charge- 
able, under the penalty of forfeiting the 
ſhip and goods, three fourths to the king, 
and one fourth to the informer, or he 
that ſhall ſue for the ſame: but if a 
ſhip be diſabled, or driven into any port 
of Ireland, and unable to proceed cn 
her voyage, her goods may be put on 
| ſhore, under the hands of the principal 

officers of the cuſtoms there reſiding, 


til the goods can be put on board ſome 


ether veſſel, to be tranſported to ſome 
part of England or Wales. 

Natives of England or Ireland may im- 
port into England, directly from Le- 
land, any hemp, flax, thread, yarn, and 


linen, of the growth and manufaAuie of 


Ireland, cuſlom- free; the chief officer ſo 
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importing bringing a certificate from the 
chief office in Ireland, expreſſing the par. 
ticutars. of. the goods, with the names and 
places of abode. of the exporters thence, 


and of ſuch as have ſwern that the (aid powe 
goods are, bona fide, of the growth and | 
manufactute of that kingdom, and who ture, 
they are conſigned to in England; and creatu 
the chief officers ſhall make oath, that A thi 
the ſaid goods are the ſame that are on its on 
board, by virtue of that certificate. is atte 
IM POSITION of bands, a religions cere- all thy 
mony, in which a biſhop Jays his hand fible : 
upon the head of a perſon, in ordination, all mi 
confirmatiop, or in uttering a bleſſing, ſhoul 
This practice is alſo generally obſerved dice 
by the diſſenters at the ordination of their But 
miniſters, when all the miniſters preſent to bi 
place their hands upon the head of him pugr 
whom they are 2 d _ one of _ 
the body prays ſor a bleſling on him and wy 
his — ann | 2 thelc 
Impoſition of hands was a jewiſh ceremo- whi 
ny, introduced not by any divine autho- to | 
rity, but by euſtom; it, being the prac- very 
tice of thoſe people, whenever they pray- to e 
ed for any perſon, to lay their bands on IMPC 
his head. Our Saviour obſerved the ſame tri 
ceremony both when he conferred his ly | 
bleſſing on the children, and when he cro 
cured the ſick : the apoſtles alſo laid hands ed 
on thoſe, upon whom they conferred the So 
Holy Ghoſt. In the antient church, im- po 
poſition. of hands was even practiſed in th 
marriage, which cuſtom is ſtill obſerved ex 
by the Abyflinians, 2 lur 
However, the uſe of this term, which in pi 
its original ſignification was general, 18 A 
now reſtrained, by cuſtom, to the laying is 
on of hands practiſed in ordination. w 
IMPOSSIBLE, that which cannot be done f 
or effected. : n 
A propoſition is ſaid to be impoſſible, t 
when it contains two ideas, which mu- 
tually deſtroy each other, and which can 
neither be conceived nor united together 


in the mind: thus, it is impoſſible, that 

a circle ſhould be a ſquare, becauſe we 

eonceiveclearly that ſquareneſsand10vnd- 

neſs deſtroy each other by the contrarie!y 
of their figure. ; i 

Impoſſibilities are of three kinds, v. 

metaphyfical, pbyſical, and moral. wo 

thing is metaphybcaliy impoſſivle, when 

it cannot be done even by divine. power 3 

as that ſquare ſhould be round, Ge. 

thaſe ideas, as was already obſrived, de- 

_ troy each other, imply a gs 

I } ans 

ly ſpeaking, nothing . 

ſame 


and are, ſtrict 


in regard that what is, alu med, is 
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ſame time denied: this f is 
otherwiſe termed abſolutely im le. 

A thing is ſaid to be phyſically impoſſible, 
that cannot be dane by avy natural 
powers, as the reſurrection of the dead: 
this is otherwiſe termed inpelibile crea- 
ture, or impoſſible with regard to the 
creature. 2? | 
A thing is morally impoſſible, when, of 
its own nature, it is poſſible z but yet 
is attended with ſuch difficulties, as that, 
all things conſidered, it appears impoſ- 
fible ; thus, it is morally impoſſible that 
all men ſhould be virtuous, or that a man 
ſhould throw the ſame number with three 
dice an hundred times ſucceſhvely, 
But with greater propriety a thing is ſaid 
to be morally impoſſible, when it is re- 
pugnant to good ſenſe and decency, or 
contrary to the laws of vature : thus the 
lawyers. ſay, ome turpe e impoſſibile : 
theſe conditions are impoſſible, therefore, 
which ſenſe and decorum do not allow 
to be performed, though in themſelves 
very poſſible to thoſe who have no regard 
to good ſenſe, &c, | 
IMPOSF, in law, fgnjfies in general a 
tribute or cuſtom, but is more particular. 
ly applied to ſignify that tax which the 


ed into any port or haven. See DUTY. 
Some, notwithſtanding, diſtinguiſh im- 
poſts from cuſtoms, which laſt are rather 
the profits ariſi 
exported, See the article CUSTOMS. 
IurosTs, in architefure, the capitals of 
pillars, or pilaſters, which ſupport arches. 
An impoſt, ſometimes called chaptrel, 
is a ſort of a plinth, or littls coroiche, 
which crowns a pier, and ſupports the 
fiſt ſtone whence an arch or vault com- 
mences, The impoſts are conformable 
to their proper orders. The tuſcan has 
only a plinth; the doric has two faces 
| Crowned ; the ionic, a larmier, or crown 
over the two faces, and its mouldings 
may be carved ;. the corinthian and com- 
polite have a larmier, - frieze, and other 
mouldings, See the articles TuscaAx, 
Dogic, Cc. | 
The projectures of the impoſts muſt not 
exceed the naked of the pilaſter: ſome- 
times the entablature of the order ſerves 
for the impoſt of the arch, and this has 
a vety grand and ſtately appearance. 
The impoſt is a thing very eſſential to the 
compoſition of the. ordonnance*, inſo- 
much that without it, in the place where 
te curve line of the arch meets with the 
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rpondicular line of the pillar, there al- 
— kems a kind af eh. 


: 


IMPOSTHUME, in ſurgery, r. the 


ſame. with abſceſs. dee ABSCESS. 


IMPOTENCE, or I##9T$NCY, ip gene- 


ral, denotes want of ſtrength, power, or 
meens to perform any thing. 
Divines and philoſophers diſtinguiſh wo 
ſorts of impotency, natural and moral; 
the firſt is a want of ſame. phyſcal ppin- 
ciple, neceſſary to an action; or where a 
being is abſolutely defeRive, or not ſree 
and at liberty to act: the ſecond only im- 
ports a great difficulty, as a ſtrong habit 


to the contrary, a violent paſſion, or the 


like. 


Impoteney is, more particularly, uſed for 


' crown receives for merchandizes ĩmport- 


. 


to the king from goods 


a natural inability to coition. Impotence 


with reſpe& to men, is the ſame as ſterili- 


ty in women; that is, an inability of pro- 


- pagating the ſpecies, There are man 


cauſes of impotence, as a natural defect 
in the organs of generation, which ſel - 
dom. admits. of a cure: accidents, di- 
ſeaſes; and in ſuch caſes the impotence 
may, or may not be remedied, according 
as theſe are curable or otherwiſe. But 
there is reaſon to believe that the moſt fre- 
quent cauſes of impotence are prepoſter- 
ous methods of venery, and too often re- 
peated venereal injuries. See the article 
GONORRHOEA. 

Dr. James thinks that a ſudden impotence 
happening to a man not accuſtomed to 
any diſorders of that kind, and not ac- 


. countable for from any preceding acci- 


IMPRACTICABLE cast, in 


dents, is a fore - runner of ſame great dif- 


order; and that, in ſuch caſes, proyaga- 


tives are very dangerous, becauſe it is 
poſſible. they may increaſe. the diſorder 
which cauſes the impotence, and make it 
fatal. Hippocrates adviſes a man who 
has a mind to get children, not to get 
drunk, nor drink white-wine, but that 
which is ſtrong and unmixed, nor to uſe 
the warm bath. . 5 
Another principal cauſe of impotence. is 
the vicious habit of drinking ſpirits, that 
is, drams and the like. 

* 
that otherwiſe called irreducible. See 
the article IBREDYCIBLE CASE. | 


IMPRECATION, 2 curſe, or wiſh that 


evil may befal any one. See the article 


 EXECRATION. 
IMPREGNATION, the getting a woman 


with-child. See PREGNANCY. 

The term impregnation is alſo uſt 

in pharmacy, for communicating the . 
. vistues 


* 
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virtues of one medicine to niiother, whe- 
ther by mixture, cottion, oigeſtion, &c. 
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IMPROPER FRacT1ons, in arimmetie 
See the article FRacTION., 


IMPRESSION is applied to the ſpecies of IMPROPRIATION, a parſonage or ec 


objects, which ore ſu to make ſome 


mark or impreſſion on the ſenſes, the 


mind, and the memory. a | 
The peripatetics aſſert, that bodies emit 
ſpecies reſembling them, which are con- 
veyed to the common ſenſorium, and 
there are rendered intelligible by the ac- 
_ tive intelle& ; and when thus ſpiritualiz- 
ed, are called expreſſions, or expteſs 
ſpecies, as being expreſſed from the others, 
IMPRESSION alſo denotes the edition of a 
book, regarding the mechanical part on- 
ly ; whereas edition, beſides this, takes 
in the care of the editor, who corrected 
or augmented the copy, adding notes, 
Sc. to render the work more uſeful, See 
the article EpiTOR. 
IMPREST, Auditors of. See Atpitor. 
IMPREST-MONEY, the money paid at the 
enlifling of ſoldiers. 
IMPRISONMENT, the ſtate of a perſon 


reſtrained of his liberty, and detained un- 


der the cuſtody of another. 
No perſon is to be impriſoned but as the 
law directs, either by the command or 
order of a court of record, or by lawful 
warrant ; or the king's proceſs, on which 
one may be lawfully detained. And at 
common law, a perſon could not be im- 
— unleſs he were guilty of ſome 
orce and violence, for which his body 
was ſubject to impriſonment, as one of 
the higheſt executions. Where the Jaw 
gives power to impriſon, in ſuch caſe it 
is juſtifiable, provided he that does it in 
purſuance of a ſtatute, exactly purſues the 
Rtatute in the manner of doing it, for 
otherwiſe it will be deemed falſe impri- 
fonment, and of conſequence it is unjuſ- 
tifiable. Every warrant of commitment 
for impriſoning. a perſon, ought to run, 
4 Till delivered by due courſe of law,“ 
and not Until farther order ;“ which 
has been held ill, and thus it alſo is, 
where one is impriſoned on a warrant not 
mentioning any cauſe for which he is 
committed, Wy | 


A perſon being ſent to priſon by a war- 


rant from a ſecretary of ſtate, without aſ- 
 figning any cauſe, &c. it was adjudged, 
that he ought to be diſcharged for that 
reaſon. Perſons may alſo, by bail or ha- 
beas corpus, be diſcharged from their im- 
priſonment in any caſe bailable. See the 
Marticles HABEAS CorPuUs, Bail, PR1- 
so, and PrxISONER. 


cleſiaſtical living, the profits of which 
are in the hands of a layman; in which 
ſenſe, it ſtands diſtinguiſhed from appro- 
priation, which is where the profits o 
a benefice are in the hands of a biſhop, 
college, &c. though theſe terms are now 
often afed promiſcuoufly. See the article 
APPROPRIATION. 

IMPULSE, or | IMPUL$IVE FORCE, in 
mechanics, the ſame with impetus, det 
the article IMpETUs. 

IMPURITY, in the law of Moſes, is any 
legal defilement. Of theſe there were 
ſeveral ſorts z ſome were voluntary, as the 
touching a dead body, or any animal that 
died of nſelf, or any creature that wat 

_ eſteemed unclean ; or the touching things 
holy, by one who was not clean, or was 
not a prieſt ; the touching one who had 2 
leproſy, one who had a gonorrhea, or 
ks was polluted by a dead carcaſe, &. 
Sometimes theſe impurities were involon- 
tary, as when any one inadvertently 
touched bones, or a ſepulchre, or any 
thing polluted; or fell into ſuch diſeaſes 
as pollute, as the leproſy, &c. 
The beds, cloaths, and moyeables which 
had touched any thing unclean, con- 
trafted alſo a kind of impurity, aud 

in ſome caſes communicated it to others. 
Theſe legal pollutions were generally 
removed by bathing, and laſted no longer 
than the evening. The perſon polluted 
plunged over head in the water, and ei- 
ther had his cloaths on when he did ſo, 
or waſhed himſelf and his cloaths ſepa- 
rately, Other pollutions continued ſeven 
days, as that which was contracted by 
touching a dead body. That of women 
in their monthly courſes laſted till this 
was over with them. Other impurities 
laſted forty or fifty days, as that of wo- 
men who were lately delivered, who were 
unclean forty days after the birth of a boy, 
and fifty after the birth of a girl. Others 
again laſted till the perſon was cured 
Many of theſe pollutions were expiated 
by ſacrificesz and others by a certan 
water or lye, made with the aſhes of 2 
red heifer, ſacrificed on the great day of 
expiation. When the leper was cured, 
he went to the temple, and offered a la- 
crifice of two birds, one of which was 
killed, and the other ſet at liberty. He 
who had touched a . body, 3 — 
was to 0 

been preſent at a funeral, wat "ied 
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1 with the water of  expiation and 
—.— pain of death. The woman 
who had been delivered, offered a turtle 
aud a lamb for her expiation; or if ſhe 
as poor, two turtles or two young pi - 
ns. S155 8 j . 

heſe impurities, which the law of Moſes 
has expreſſed. with the greateſt accuracy 
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by approach, and is v 


Inc 
called g 
when the ft 
graft on, and the tree from 


of grafting, 
intended to 


which the graft is to be taken, ſtand ſo 


near, or can be brought ſo near, that they 
may be joined together. The method of 
performing it, is as follows: take the 


dranch you would inarch, and baving 


and care, were only ſigures of other more 


important impurities, ſuch as the fins and 
iniquities committed inſt God, or 
faults committed againſt our neighbour. 
The ſaints and ꝓrophets of the Old Teſ- 
tament were ſe 
viour, in che goſpel, has ſtrongly incul- 
cated, that they are not outward and 
corporeal pollutions which render us un · 


acceptable to God, but ſuch, inward pol - 
viola- 


lutions as infe& the ſoul, and 
ations of juſtice, truth, and charity. 


IMPUT ATION, in general, the charg- - 


ble of this; and our Sa- 


fitted it to that part of the ſtock where 


vou intend to join it, pare away the rind 


LEY 


and wood on one fide, about three inches 


in length. After the ſame manner cut 


the ſtock or branch in the place here the 


graft is to be united, ſo that the rind of 


both may join equally together; then cut 
u little tongue upwards in the graft, and 
make a notch in the ſtock to admit it; 


a » 


ing ſomething to the account of one, 


which belonged to another: thus, the . (aft tying; then cover the place with 


aſſertors of original ſin maintain, that 
Adam's ſin is tmputed to all his poſteri · 
ty. See the article ORIGINAL six. 

In the ſame ſenſe, the righteouſneſs and 
merits of Chriſt are imputed to true be- 


be come at, or approached, hy reaſon of 


ſo that when they are joined, the tongue 
will prevent their flipping, and the graft 


will more cloſely unite with the ſtock. 


Having thus placed them exactly toge- 


ther, tie them with ſome baſs; or other 


grafting clay, to prevent the air from en- 


. tering to dry the wound, or the wet from 
getting in to rot the ſtock : you ſhould 


alſo fix a ſtake in the ground, to which 


that part of the ſtock, together with the 
MeV. 3, 
INACCESSIBLE, ſomething that cannot 


graft, ſhould be faſtened, to prevent the 


wind from breaking them aſunder, 


which is often the caſe, when this pre- 


intervening obſtacles, .,as a river, rock, 


heights and diſtances. See the articles 
HEIGHT, and Dis rANcx. 


c. It is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of 


caution is not obſerved... In this manner 
they are to remain about four months, in 


which time they will be ſyfficiently-unit- 


INACTIVITY of matter. See INgRT1A. 


INADEQUATE 4DEa;; See Iba. 

INALIENABLE, that which. cannot be 
legally alienated or made over to another: 
thus the dominions of the king, the re- 
venues of the church, the eſtates of a mi- 
nor, &c, are inalienable, otherwiſe than 
with a reſerve of the right of redemption. 


ed, and the graft may then be cut from 
the mother tree, obſetving to {lope' it off 
cloſe to the. ſtock; and if at this time 
you cover the joined parts with freſh 


raſting- clay, it will be of great ſervice 


to the graft. 


This operation is always performed in 


INAMBLUCLE, in natural hiſtory, a ge- 


aus of ſelenitæ, of a columnar, abrupt, 


and ſeemipgly fibroſe texture. See the ar- 
ticle SELENITZ, 


re are only two knowy ſpecies of this 


enus, dig. the inamblucia, with very 


April or May, and is commonly practiſ- 
ed upon myrtles, jaſmines, walnuts, 
firs, . pines, and ſeveral other trees that 


. will not ſucceed by common grafting, or 


budding. 


INAUGURATION, the coronation of an 


oe flaments, and that with whitiſh and 


black filaments. . N 
INAMELLING, or ENAMELLING, See 
the article ENAMELLING, . ., 
INANIMATE, a body that has either loſt 


| its ſoul, or that is not of a nature cap- 


e of having any | 
INANITION,; among phyſicians, denotes 
the ſtate of the ſfomach. when empty, in 
®polition to repletion. | 


MARCHING, in gardening, is a method 


emperor or king, or the conſecration of a 
prelate; ſo called from the ceremonies 

uſed by the Romans, when they were re- 
ceived into the college of augurs. See 
CORONATION, CONSECRATION, &c. 


INCA, or YNCa, a name given by the 


natives of Peru to their kings, and the 
princes of the blood. Pedro de Ciẽga, in 


his Chronicle of Peru, gives the origin 


of the incas, and ſays, that that country 
was, for a long time, the theatre of all 


manner of crimes, of war, diſſention, 


and the moſt dreadful diſorders, till 17 


* 
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unc. ire e 
lan ee | , wig of whom 8 e and conſequent | 
Was valled Mang oc z3 ot i n, q 47 | * , produce * a full o 
241 — near) won to- up indie ee ee 


des. Ho built te city of Cuſeb, made 


Jaws, eſtablümed order and harmony by 
his wife regulations, and he and his deſ- 


cendants tout the name of inca, which 
 Ggnifies king er great lord. Theſe as 


borcame ſo powerful, that they rendered 
themſelver maſters of all the coomry from 
— and from mas le 
n 0 4 5 to the riwer b + 
d. the north; theſe two rs ws 
© the bounds of their empite which — 2 
ed Above thirteen hundred in 
8 Fhis they enjoyed till-the vi- 
mp, Which the tards laying hold of, 
5 — — of 2 
. wid deſtroyed the empire of the ineus. 
INCAMERATION, à term uſed in the 
- chancexy of Rome, for the uniting of 
lauch, resenutt, or other righw, to the 
K. domain. {22 nage 
INCANTAPION, denotes: certain cere- 
monies, accompanied with s formulz of 


ring devits, ſpitits, Sc. See this ar- 
ticdes, Cnanis, Catmen, G. | | 


| „i the 
' whereby wie ſecond perſdn 
+ Tviniry aſſomed the ha man nature, viz. 
a true 
to accomplm the redemption of fallen 
mankind; SEAL 7; | 
— colietce ity 
expreſly tavghtinf 1 kus, 
20 0. pots Are 3) 20S | it forth 
** his ſon, made of 2 wems: and 
1 Joh n r. e Ae hive feen and 
„eee e nt ce Son 
Des be the fdr ei he World,” 
The genet He of Cure wi ntiraedtous, 
*Þ — 
ma Ghoſt; add bern fe de Vitgin 
Mary; from the time ef wich bie fie 
netivity, che chafttan ra 
der the artiele EPO 
INCARNATIVES, in furgery, medicines 
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weh eff nature in filling up wounds 
Fr ulcer wird fleſh ; br rather remove the 
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©obſtuttions therets; See VoENERARv. 
Aernel incarnatt yen are aments which 


ion between ines Guaſtar aud Ataba- 


the holy 
and reaſonable foul, in order 


the power of the 


IuCaRN Ar 6 UM Bau baer, 
iv bandage of the Mead, ſo called from 
its being uſed to unite the lips of a wound, 
It is about tws inches! broad, having 
Tonghddhma Afi its middle, about the 
length of three tor” for fingers breadth, 
See phate” XXV. Ax. 4 6 6. 
Tue chief um of thiy/ Bandage is to retain 
tte lips of & reswtnnear wound cloſe to. 
| Settiet, whether im tlie head, eye. lid, 
S other parts of the body. For the me- 
 thod ef applying it; roll p each end, and 
after” the 8 has been — with 
proper bliſinis,” and à plafter and two 
näre compreſſes fad bach fide, the 
ut of the Bandage is to be fixed near 
the wound, in ſuett a manner, that one 
Dt its ends being carried rbund the head, 
nun the roher ai aſſed through the 
flit, dot of the Tide ere drawn tigbt, 
ſo as to bring tie ps of che wound cloſe 
togetner. The two rollers in each hand 
being them exeliavged, and eroſſed vpon 
tie” forehead; arid the like being done 
under che chin, as long as the bandage 
will permit, each end of it is to be faften- 
ec by pins ot ſuture. This bandage is 
nos id be taken off till the lips of the 
wound may be: ſuppoſed to be united; 
wales any urgent ſymptortis ſhould re- 
gore its removal. ö 
IN ARTATION, anlobg chemiſts, tie 
ſame witli depart, © See BEPakr. 
- INCENSE,” or Frank: iAckxsk, in the 
muterta medica, &c; a dry reſinous ſub- 
ſtanee; known among authors by the 
names thus and olibanum. See the article 
Oran. e Eee 
Inern fe ĩs a rich perfume, with which the 
nantſent pagans, and the roman catholics 
till, perfume their temples, aſtars, Ec. 
Tue burning of incenſe made part af the 
dual fervice of the antient jewiſh church. 
Thbe prieſts drew lots to know mo 
"ſhould offer it; the deſtined perſon * 
A large flyer diſh, in which was à cenie 8 
ful of incenſe; and being ogy re - 
by another prieſt, carrying ſome N 
cosls from the altar, went into ! : 
_ temple. - 1 8 to N it 2 
to : | „ they truck u 
frinmete of did "placed between 80 
temple and the altar; and being 


— —— — 
—— CA EEE EO re 
— — — . 
o 
* 


torned to the! altar, he who brovght 
the fire left it there, and went wm 
Then the offerer of inecuſe having lat 
# prayer or twoy waited 
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which was the burning of the holocauſt ; 
immediately upon which he ſet fire to 
the incenſe, the whole multitude con- 
tinving all the time in prayer. The 
quantity of incenſe offered each day, 
was half a pound in the morning, and 
as much at night. F 
One reaſon of this continual burning of 
incenſe might be, that the multitude of 
victims that were continually offered up, 
would have made the temple ſmell like a 
ſaughter-houſe, and conſequently have 
inſpired the comers rather with diſguſt 
and averſion than awe and reverence, 
had it not been overpowered by the agree- 
able fragrance of thoſe perfumes, 


INCEPTIVE, a term uſed by Dr. Wallis 


to expreſs ſuch moments, or firſt prin- 
ciples, which, though of no magnitude 
themſelves, are notwithſtanding capable 
of producing it. Thus,, a point is in- 
ceptive of a line, and a line inceptive of 
fockace, We: 30 

INCEST, the crime of venerea! commerce 
between perſons who are related in a 
degree wherein marriage is prohibited by 
the law of the country. | | 
Some are of opinion that marriage ought 
to be permitted between kinsfolks, to the 


end that the affection ſo ngceflary in 


marriage might be heightened by this 
double tie, and yet the rules of the church 
have formerly extended this prohibition 
even to the ſeventh degree; but time has 
now brought it down to the third or 
fourth degree, | 

Moſt nations look on inceſt with horror, 


Perſia and Egypt alone excepted. In the . 
B C & are equal, the arch E F is equał to 
- BG, equal to A E by the ſuppoſition ; 


hiſtory of the antient kings of thoſe coun · 
tries we meet with inſtances of the bro - 


ther's marrying the ſiſter; the reaſon was, 
becauſe they thought it too mean to join 


in alliance with their own ſuhjects, and 
ſtill more ſo to have married into any 

_ foreign family. 

INCEST SPIRITUAL, a crime committed 
in lice manner between perſons who have 


a ſpiritual alliance by means of baptiſm 
or confirmation, i 


Spiritual inceſt is alſo underſtood of a 
Vicar or other beneficiary, who enjoys 


both the mother and the daughter, that, 


is, holds two benefices,, the one whereof 
epends upon the coalition of the other. 


doch a ſpiritual inceſt renders both the 
ond the other of theſe benefices va- 
cant. Fog q 

INCH, a well known meaſure of length; 


being the t and 
ver, u. part of a foot, 


1 
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equal to three batley-corns in length. See 
FooT and MEASURE. , | 


INCH or CANDLE, or ale by inch of 
candle. See the article CAN DLE. 
INCHASING, or ENCHASING, See the 


article ENCHASING, 


INCIDENCE, -in mechanics; denotes the 
direction in which one body ſtrikes on 


another. 


- In optics, the angle ACP, (pl. CXLIV. 
fig. 2. no 1.) made by the ray A C, and 
the perpendicular PC, is called the angle 


of incidence; but Dr. Barrow, and ſome 


others, call it the angle of inclination; 
and by the angle of incidence underſtan 
its complement ECA. | 
Mr. Molyneux, in his Dioptrics, uſes 
the words inclination and incidence pro- 
miſcuouſly, and by the angle of inci- 


dence or inclination, . always intends the 
angle ACP. 1 res 
The angle PCB, is called the angle of 

reflection, and is always equal to the 
angle of incidence ACP; which is thus 
proved: : : 

Every 'ray of light gots the ſhorteſt way 
that poſſibly it can: thus, if you ſuppoſe _ 
the ray A C. (ibid.) to fall on the plain 


- glaſs or ſurface E G, and thence to be 


reflected to B, ſo that the angle AC Ete 


equal to BCG; then will A C and CB, 
be che two ſhorteſt lines that can poſſibly 


be drawn from the points A anll B, to 
the point of incidence C in the plane 
E G: for inſtance, they will be ſhorter 
than AD DB, or any others. 


For produce CB to F, and draw DF N 


becauſe the vertical angles ECF and 


but it is plaio, that FC HAC CB; 
wherefore FB (=AC+CB) isleſs 


than DF+DB=AD+DB: and 
ſo it will be in every caſe, "Wherefore, ' 
- fince the ray muſt go the neareſt way, 

.the angle of incidence will always be 


equal to that of reflection: For the 
two angles ECA, and BCG, being 
thus equal, their- compliments A CP 
and PCB muft alſo de equal, and 
may be thus proved. Produce the ray 
AC directly till it meet with the per- 
pendicular GH in H: then make GK 
equal G H, and produce C B to K : I ſay 


: CK is the reflected ray, and that the 
angle PCK is equal to PCA: for PC 


being drawn perpendicular to the plane 
EG, the angles ECA+ACP are cqual 


to the angles GCB+K CP; becauſe 


10 Q they 


equal to G CK 


eee 
pendiculat G PQ, the line HE cutting 


re both equal to a. right e. 
Bu FCA is — to Sei Pe. 
T by conſtruction; and 
therefore the angle of incidence, ACP, 
is equal to the angle of refledtion, PCK. 
QE. D. 
It is likewiſe demonſtrated in optics, 
that the ſiges of the angles of incidence, 
and refraQtion, are to each other reci- 
procally as the reſiſtances of the mediums, 
And Sir Iſaac Newton, in his optics, 


ſays, the fine of incidence. is either ac- 


Incidence. 


refraction be made out of air into water, 


curately, or very nearly in a given ratio 
to the fine of refraction. And that the 
angles of reflection, and refcaction, lie in 
one and the ſame plane with the angle of 
Whence, if that proportion 
be known in any inclination of. the inci- 


dent ray, it is known in all the inelina- 


tions, àbd thereby the xefraftions in all 
caſes of incidence on the fame refrocting 
body may be determined, "Tous, if the 


the ſine of incidence of the red light 
is to the fine of its refraftions as 4 10 g, 
If out of air into glaſe, the fines are as 


17 to 11. In light of other colours, the 


fines have other proportions ; but the dif- 
ference is ſo little, that it need ſeldom be 


conſidered, 


Suppoſe therefore, that RS, (764d. no 2.) 
repreſents the ſurface of ſtagnating water, 
and that C is the point of incidence in 
Which any ray coming in the air from A 
in the line AC, is reflected or refracted 

and I would know whither this ray ſhall 


g 89 aſter reflection or refraRtion : I erect 
upon the ſurface of the water, ſrom the 
point of incidence, the perpendicular CP, 


5 


and produce it downwards to Q, and con- 


EF ſhall he the fine of retraction of the 


I N KEY ANAL 2 
the circumference in E, and joining CE, | 
this line C E ſhall be the fine of the te- 
fracted ray. For if E F de let fall per. 
pendicularly on the line PO, this line 


ray CE, the angle of refradtion being 
ECQ ; and this fine EF is equal to DH, | 


and conſequently in. proportion to the 
fine of incidence AD as 3 to 4. 


INCIDENT, in law, ſomething that inſe- 


| pov belongs to another: thus, a court 


ron-is incident tq-a manor, |. 


INCIDENT, -in poetry, denotes much the 


ſame with epiſode. See Ep1$0DE, 


INCISIVE, an appellation given to what: 


I 


clude from what has. been ſaid, that the 


ray after refleQiop and refraction, ſhall be 


found ſomewhere in the plane of the 
angle of incidence, ACP, produced, I let 


fall therefore, upon the perpendicular CP 


the ſine df. ene AD; and if the 


reflected ray he defired, I produce AD 
to B, ſo that DB be equal to AD, and 
draw CB. For this line CB ſhail be the 
reflected ray, the angle of reflection 
Bek, and its five. B D, being equal to the 
angle and ſine of incidence. 'B 


— 


ſive of refraflionte the fine of inciden 
that is, (if the light be red) as 3 to14 3 
and about the center C, and in the e 


A 
tree A BE, I dran.pacallel to the per: 


- elined line interſefts ity and through the 


_ -Inclination 


% 4s 
N 


2 IEC 
Eh heed aa 


name of unwrought incle, or ſhort ſpin- 
NCLINATION, is 


mutual approach, tendency or ]eaning of 


s by 
— Yy f ; —— 
— * * * 


ever cuts or divides: thus, the fore · teeth 


are called dentes incifivi, or cutters; and 
medicines of an attenuating nature, inci- 
dients, or inciſive medicines. See the ar. 
ticles TooTH and ATTENVUANTS, 
INCLE,. a kind of tape made of linen- 
a> yarn, which on imp-rtation 
ddzen pounds, a duty of 1 
"and draws back 1 J. 18. 11-22 d. on ex- 
— porta tiom ; for the dozen pieces in rolle, 
containing thirty-ſix yards each, 195, 
3 d. and draws back 165. 5440, 
and far every pound weight of whitened 


pays for every 
58. 8524, 


or bleached linen-yarn, known by the 


nel, 2 
| is a> word frequently 
uſed by mathematicians, and fgnifies the 


two lines, or two planes towards each 
other, ſo as to mak an angle. i 
Inclination uf a right line to a plane, is 
the acute angle, Which that line makes 
with another right hne drawn in the 
plane through the point where the in- 


point where it is alſo cut by a perpendi- 
cular drawn from any point of the incline 


ed plane, | Y 

of the axis of the earth, is 
the angle whick it makes with the plane 
of the: ecliptic; or the angle, contained 
between the planes of the equator and 


ecliptic. N 


l laclination of a planet, is an arch of the 
VL ut if tbe circle of inclination, comprebended be- 
fracted ray be deſired, 1 produce AD. a 


'to H, fo that Un may be to A D as the 


tagen the ectiptic and the plane of a pla- 


net in its orbit. 


The greateſt: inclination of ſaturn, 2c- 


rording to Kepler, is 29 32“; of jupiter, 


17 26%; of mars, 1“ 50 
CP, with the radius CA, deſcribing a 3 Jo mars, i” 5 


o,; of venus, 


a of mercury, 6% 547. According 
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\ 
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fitoty is 4 3 $6; of Jupiter; 1® 19 
4; of mars, 1“ 5 0% of venus, 
3 25 5%; of mercury, 69 52! oo”. 
Inclination of a plane, in dialling, is the 
arch of a vertical circle, perpendicular 
both to the plane, and the horizon, and 
intercepted berweed hem. To find this, 
Let AB (plate CXLIV. fig. 2) be a 
ane ihclined to the horizon HR ; apply 
o the plane AB a quadrant DCF, ſo as 
the plummet C E may cut off any number 


arch D E is the meafure of the angle of 
ihclination A B H; fot draw BG per- 


pendſcular to H R, then betauſe CE is 


parallel to B G, the angle E C F'is equal 
toCBG; bat CDF is equal to G BH, 
being both right angles, therefore the 
angle DCF — ECF, is equal to the 
angle GBH -C BG; that is, DC E 
is equal to A B H. Q. E. D. 

INCLINED PLANE, in mechanics, one 
that makes an oblique angle with the ho- 
rizon, 

If a force, with a given direction, ſap- 
ports a weight upon an inclined plane; 
that force is to the weigln, 2s the fine 
of the inclination of the plane to the 


ſme of the angle Which is made by the 


line in which the forte Acts, and the line 
perpendicular to the plane. Thus, let 
AB (plate CXLV. fig. 1. no 1.) be 
the inclined plane, P the weight ſupport- 
ed, and DPV the direction of the force 
which ſupports tire weight. Let PC be 
drawn perpendicular to AB; and from 
the poibt C, let C B be drawn parallel to 
the horizon, and perpendicular to the 
common fection of the plane and the 
horizon, meeting the plane in B; and 


CA perpendicolar to the horizon and alſo 
to CB, meeting the plane in A, and the 


line in which the force afts io V. 

No P may be conceived to be held un- 
moved by three forces acting together, 
one of which is the force of the weight 
AUF tenging downwards in a line paral - 
el to VC, wiz. PH; the ſecond is the 
force aCting in the line DPV, and the 
third is the refiſtahce of the plate itſelf, 
afing in the like CP, perpendieular to 
the plane: but "theſe three forces ate to 


eich other ds the fides of the triangle 


VPC, as will be evident by drawing a 
line through P parallel to V , and 
completing the pitaNNetograth H 4, The 
force, therefore, is to the weight which it 
ſth, aß P Vto V; that is, as the 
fine of the ang 
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of 443 on the imb as EF: 1 fay the 


A 


Therefore the force by which any Heavy 
body would deſcend on any inclined 
plane, to the force of the deſcent on the 
perpendicular, is as the ſine of the angle 
of the plane's inclination to the radius, 
For praQice therefore, let the weight of 


any body be W, and P the power. want- 


ed to ſuſtain it on an inclined plane. I 
ſay, by this theorem, R 1 W:: fine 
incli. : P. The three firſt of which are 
given, wherefore the fourth is found by 
trigoriometrical calculation, thus, Let a 
body weigh 9999 pounds; what power 
will ſuſtain it from deſtending on a plane 


| inclined to the horizon with an angle of 
34 degrees? Anſwer, 5592 pounds, See 


the work. 45 


Weight 9999. 3.999957 
8. L incl. = 3459.747562 
| | 13.74751 
Radius 11 | a 
— — * 3 
5392 3.747519 = the power, 
If the points V and A coincide, that is, 
if the force acts according to the diree - 
tion BA, the angle CPD, will be a 
right avgle z and therefore, in that caſe, 
the force is to the weight as the ſine. of 
the inclination of the plane to the radius, 
or as the height A C to its length A B. 
And in this caſey the force which is re- 
quired to ſupport a given weight is leaft 
of all; becauſe the proportion of the 
ſins of the inclination of the plane to the 


radius, is lefs than its proportion to any 


other ſine Whatever, If the point V 


falls above A; the greater the angle 


APV is, ſo much the more force is ne- 
ceſſary to ſupport the given weight upon 
the plane AB. Inſomuch that by in- 
creating the angle AP V, the proportion 
of the ſine of the angle ABC, to the 
fine of the angle CPD, is alſo increaſed, 


till PV, AV, becoming parallel, and the 


angles VC, CPP for that reaſon equal, 
the force and the weight will alſo become 
equal. 80 likewiſe if the point V falls 
below A; as at , the force required to 
fapport the given weight, is again in- 
creaſed ;' the angle AP being increaſed, 
til P, E become equal, and then the 
force and the weight will become equal 
again. Further,; when the lines Py, PC 


.  cvincide, and the angle PC by that 


means vaniſhes, the ſine of the angle 
ABC will bear an infinite proportion to 
the fine of that; that is, no finite force 


| _ whatl6ever, acting in a line perpendicu- 
EY e VCP, or ABC, tb the 


Hr to the ptane, will be able to ſupport 
the weight upon the plane. If the hine 
20 Oz in 


— 
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id which the force acts be parallel to the 
; | baſe of the plane, the weight is to the 
force which ſupports it, as B C to CA, or 


it. If from the point P, (ib. no 2.) PF be 
- Jet fall perpendicular to BC; and from 
the point C, C G perpendicular to V P; 
- . ir will eaſily appear, that PV is to vC 
(that is, the force" is to the weight) as 
CF to CG. Wherefore the force and 
the weight will then ſupport one another 
upon an inclined plane, when they are to 
each other reciprocaliy as perpendiculars 
drawn from the point C to the lines in 
' which they act; (or, if G C F be looked 
upon as an angular balance moveable 
about the center C) reciprocally as the 
velocities of the points G and F reckoned . 
vpon the lines ia which the forces act. 
If it ſhould be required to lift up a very 
heavy body, as W or w (ibid. no z.) the 
_ height CB, it would be impraQticable to - 
'* raiſe it up in the line C B without a power 
whoſe intenſity is equal to that of the 
weight; and even in that caſe very in- 
convenient to do it, eſpecially in build- 
ing. But if an inclined plane AB be 
laid arifing from the horizontal line A C, 
from whence the weight is to be raiſed, - 
a leſs power than the weight will ſerve 
for that purpoſe, unleſs it -puſhes the 
body directly againſt the plane (as in the 
direction W T) or draws the body away . 
from the plane (as from-W towards e, f, 
or L) or in any direction on that fide of 
the line Ee. 19920 8 
The direction in which the body can 


moſt eaſily be drawn or puſhed up tbe 


plane is the line WuM, parallel to the 
plane, and paſſing thro' the center of the 
weight; for whether the power divides 
a plane K (in a direction perpendicu- 
lar to it) along the line WM, or the 
power P (by its deſcent to p) draws it in 
the ſame line, the velocity of the power 
will be equal to the line Wav, the ſpace 
deſcribedby the center of gravity of the 
+ weight, whilſt the ſame weight riſes only 
the perpendicular height Z B ( ) 
or has the ſaid line properly to expreſs its 
velocity. If the body was a cylinder, as 
a rolling ſtone, "and the plane T; were 


to paſs tbro* the gudgeons or axis of the - INCLINED TOWERS, thoſe whole tops hang 


ſaid ſtone, it is evident that the caſe 
would be the ſame; and as the weight P 
has its rope running over the roller (or 
upper pulley M, the line Py will be the 
velocity of the power. Therefore in this - 
caſe the weight (if kept in zquilibrio) 
*. 8 


1 7521 


(by Eucl. 4. 6.) are in the ſame propor. 
as the baſe of the plane to the height of / Proper 


If the power draws in a line of directen 


ty of the power to that ct the weight will 


will be to the power as W w(= TB) . 


— 


/ » 
INC 
to ww-Y (=BZ) or as the bypothenſs 
A is to the perpendicular BC, wif 


heir cer 
thus C. 
tower bi 
tion; and conſequently, if the power be the per} 
never ſo litile increaſed, it will draw the fall ; b 


weight up the plane. to A, 

That the power acts with the greateſt gravely 
advantage, whilſt it draws in the line of have fa 
direction Wa (parallel to the plane) is not lu 
evident, becauſe if, one end of the (id founda 
plane of direction remaining fixed at W, INCLIN 
the other ſhould move towards B, o the art 
beyond it, then the body would be partly NcLoOs 
drawn againſt the plane, and therefore hedge 

the power mult be increaſed in proportion ticles; 
to the greateſt difficulty of traction: and A ver. 
if the end av of the tine abovementioned elder- 


ſnould be carried to D, or beyond it, the twelv: 


power muſt be alſo increaſed, inaſmuch bank 
as it endeavours to lift the body off fron werk. 
the plane. of an 
up, 

ule. 

water 
bank 
being 
The 
fence 


WB (ibid.) parallel to the baſe of the 
plane; then, in order to keep the weight 
Win æquilibrio by the power n, the faid 
power muſt be to the weight, as ZB to 
Z T, or as the. perpendicular BC to the 
baſe A C of the triangle ABC, For if 
we ſuppoſe the pulley R at fo great a 
diſtance from W, that the line of di- 
rection WR may not ſenſibly alter its 
horizontal poſition, whilſt the body W 
riſes the height BZ, in ſuch manner that 
ne (= WY, and not W wy) will be the 
velocity of the power. So that the veloci. 


not be as the hypothenuſe to the perpen- par 
dicular, as in the former caſe, but as the mer 
baſe to the perpendicular in the triangle wit 
A CB, If the powers be increaſed jul ma 
enough to overcome the friction of ihe INCC 
plane, and draw up the body W, let the not 
pulley R be lifted up gradually tor, ſo as A 
to keep the line WR parallel to itlelf till clo 
it comes to aur, and the power will be de- . tic 
ſcended to x, when the weight is ccme In 
tow B. But N, together with the di- 27 
ance Rr, is equal to It , or WY, Ec by 
And this traction, being conſtantly made of 
in the angle WB T, is the caſe. | to 
For the motion of the loaded cylinder ſp 
upon an inclined plane, fee CVIIpEI. 1 
ſo far over, as bo appear dangerous ie - 
people walking below. 
| 5 is that — in plate . . 
fig. 2. where PP is the perpendicv!ar t 
let tall from the top of the tower to S t 
the horizontal plane, Now the reaon | | 


wh is owing do 
why ſuch dow ers do not fall, is o. 2 


BME 1766 INC 
their centers of gravity heing ſupported : by all accounts, to have been very ſhort z 
thus C, the center of, gravity of the but this ſpecies would be much more proe 
tower here repreſented, is ſupported by per, as being ſeven. or eight inches long. 
the perpendicular C O, ſo that it cannot INCOMMENSURABLE, a term in geo- 
the fall ; but had the tower been built higher meiry, uled where two lines, when com- 
to A, ſo as to transfer the center of _ pared to each other, have no common 
gravity. from C to c, the tower muſt mealure, how ſmall ſoever, that will ex- 
have fallen, ſince the perpendicular co is atly meaſure them both. And in ge- 
not ſupported, as falling without the neral, two quantities are ſaid t& be in- 
foundation of the tower. 7 commenſurable, when no third quantity 
INCLINERS; or INCLINING DIALS. See can be found that is an aliquot part of 
the article DiaL. iütt e r enn e e 
INCLOSURE, in huſbandry, the fence or Such are the diagonal and fide of a ſquare; 
hedge made to incloſe lands. See the r- for tho? each of thoſe lines have infinite 
ticles FENCE and ZEDGE. aliquot parts, as the half, the third, Sc. 
A very good ineloſure may be made of yet not any part of the one, be it ever 
elder-ſticks, or truncheons, cut ten or ſo little, can poſſibly meaſure the other, | 
twelve feet long, and ſtuck into the as is demonſtrated in prop. 117. lib, K. 


x 
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bank ſlope-wiſe, ſo as to make a chequer- oſ Euclid.., + + 3 
werk. Theſe make the ſpeedieſt ſhelter Rappus, lib. iv. prop. 17. ſpeaks alſo of 
of any; and when the trees are grown incommenſurable angles. As to ſurfaces 
up, they are \ valuable for the lurner's which cannot be meaſured by a common 
ule, They: ſucceed extremely well in ſurface, they, are ſaid to be incommen- 
watery places; and when planted-on the - ſurable in power. 
banks of rivers, they prevent them from INCOMMENSURABLE NUMBERS are ſuch 
being undermined by the current. as have no common diviſor, that will di- 
The throwing down incloſures is an of- vide them bath equal. 
fence puniſhable by our antient ſtatutes; IN COMPATIBLE, that which. cannot 
yet if the lord of a manogrincloſes part of ä ſubſiſt with another, without defiroyi 
the waſte, and does not leave ſufficient _., itz; thus cold and heat are incompatible - 
room for the commoners, they may break in the ſame ſubject, the ſtrongeſt over- 
down ſuch incloſure, or have a writ of coming and expelling the weakeſt, . 
n, . ret, 1 INCORPORATION, in pharmacy, is 
INCOGNITO, or ix coc, is applied to much the ſame as impaſtation, being a 
a perlon that is in any place, where he reduQion of, dry ſubſtances to the con- 
would not be known: but it is more ſiſtence of a paſte, by the admizture of 
particularly applied to princes, or great ſome fluid; thus pills, boles, troches, 
men, who enter towns, or walk the ſtreets and plaſters are made by incorporation. 
without their ordinary train, or the nſual Another incorporation is, when things 
mai ks of their diſtinẽtion and quality. of different conſiſtencee, are by digeſtion 
INCOMBUSTIBLE, ſomething that can- reduced to one common conſiſtence. 
not be burnt, or conſumed by fire. INCORPOREAL, a thing, or ſubſtance, 
Authors talk much of an incombuſtible Which bas no body; as. God, angels, 
cloth, made of the aſbeſtus. See the ar- and the ſoul of man. 
ele ASBESTUS., INNCORRUPTIBLE, chat which cannot 
In the Philoſophical TranſaQions, no be corrupted. See CORRUPTION. 
276, we have an account of an income INCORRUPTIBLES, , or  INCORRUPTI- 
buſtible lint, which is a peculiar ſpecies COL, in church-hiſtory, heretics which 
of aſbeſtus, or earth · flax, which is never had their original at Alexandria, in the 
formed into compact maſſes as the ather time of the emperor Juſtinian. Their di- 
ſpecies are, but is always found in looſe ſtinguiſhing tenet was, that the body of 
flaments, very fit to be wrought into elotb. Jeſus Chriſt was incorruptible from his 
It is found only, ſo far as yet known, conception, by which they meant tbat 
in the county of Aberdeen in Scotland. after and from the time he was formed 
he antient Romans ſpun their aſbeſtus in the womb of his holy mother, he was 8 
tocloths, in which they wrapped up not ſuſceptible of any chapge or altera- If 
the dead bodies, before committing them tion, not even of any natural and innocent 
to the funeral. pile, in order to preſerve paſſions, as hunger, thirſt, &c., ſo that 
their aſhes diſtin& trom thole of the wood, he eat without any occaſion before, his 
- What they had for this purpoſe, ſeems, death, as well as after his refurtectlon. 
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INGRASSATING,; in pharmaey, Sc. the 

rendering fleids thicker by the mixture 

of other ſodſtances Teſs fluid; or by the 
evaporation of the thinner parts. 

Incrsſſating medicines are fuch as re- 

_ Queer the too fluid blood and juites to a 

proper conſiſtenee, and a due conden- 

ation. 

INCROACHMENT, io law, ſignifies an 
unjfaſt * gainihg upon the eſtate or poſſeſ- 
gon of another; as where az perſon ſets 
his wall or hedge too far into the ground 

- of his neighbour. A rent may be like- 

wiſe ſaid to de incroathed upon, where 

- the lord, by diftrefs or other means, com- 

pells his tenant to pay more thin he 
owes: Sometimes this word has been 
applied to power and authority, as where 
any officer, deputed by the king, aſ- 
ſumes to hinifelf a greatet power ot ju- 
rifdition than the law intends him. 

CRUSTATION, in ſurgery; the induc- 

tion of a eruſt or eſchar upon any part, 
Among maſons, incruſtation ſignifies the 
lining or coating of a- wall, either with 
y ftones, ruſtics, marble, pottery, or 
ucco-work, and that either equably or 

mn panels and compartiments. 

'INCRUS'TED, or InckustaTED Co- 

Lou, is a column confifting of ſeveral 

pieces, or ſlips of ſome precious marble 
maſticated or cemented round a mould o 

/ brick, or other matter, | 

INCUBATION, the action of a hen, or 

bther fowl brooding on her eggs. 

INC U BOs, or NiGHT MARE, in medic 
the name of a difeafe which confifts in a 
ſpaſmodic contraction of the muſctes of 


o 


the breaſt, ufually happening in the 


| mit, and attended with a very painful 

- difhiculty of reſpiration and great anxiety. 
The moſt obvious ſymptom of this di- 
feafe is a fenfation like that of ſome great 
weight laid upon the breaſt : this is at- 
tended with fo violent a cohibition of re- 


ſpifation, that the perſon becomes unable 


to move any part of his body, or to 
utter any diſtinct or articulate ſound. 
This whole complaint goes off as ſooh as 
any one limb is moved, but there is often- 
times an univerſal laſſitude of the whole 
body left behind it, which remains for 
ſome ſpace of time. : 
"This diſeaſe attacks people in the night- 
time, in a ſort of middle ſtate, between 
fleeping and waking z and cotumonly, 
_ Willis obſerves, when the ſtomach is 
oppreſſed with aliment of a hard digeftion, 
_ eſpecialiy if the patient lies on his back. 


ral 
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Thoſe of 4 plethoric habit are moſt (hh 
ject to it; and among them, fuch par 
ticularly as have a greiit thickneſs of th 
Hlobd; as alfo perfons who ate ſubjeg u 
hypochondriac complaitts, and to di 
orders of the ſpleen. 
Hence the tauſts of this diſeaſe are 
ſtagnation of the blood in plethoric habit 
Where it is thick about the vena ponz 
which nature is endeavouting to thro 
off by means of thoſe ſpaſmodic motio 
which conſtitute this difeafe, and yer 
often crudities in the primæ viz becom 
additional cauſes, and exaſperate th 
complaint. Phyſietens eſteem this diſea 
of no danger; but Junker thinks it 
much to be ſuſpected, that many of thol 
ptople, who are found dead in their beds 
fiſh by it, 
hen this diſtempet returns ſo often: 
to call for the advice of a phyſician, the 
method is to give gentle purges, three 
fout times, with the digeſtive medicines: 
ſuch as. gum ammoniacum, or the tar- 
tarum vitriolatum: on the intermediate 
days aftet this, bleeding in the foot it 
proper; and when this has been done, 
powders of nitte and cinnabar vſvally 
complete the cure. If they fail, the 
common method in hypochondriac caſes 
is to be ufed, When there are crudities 


in the primæ vie which exaſperate thi 


diſeaſe, then, after the purges, gentic 
bitters and other medieines are 10 be 
given, which will reſtore the tone of the 
ſtomach, Gentian-root and orange peel in 
 Ihfufion, are very good for this purpoſe. 
When it happens wholly from a load on 
the ſtomach, a gentle vomit alone will 
perform the cure. To prevent returns of 
this diſeaſe, the patient ſhovld eat li he 
ſuppers, and muſt accuſtom himſelf to 
lie oh one of the other fide, never on the 
back, nor with his head very low. 
Heiſter obſerves, that thoſe who have 
troubled dreams, or walk in their ſleep, 
are t6 be cured in the fame manner, 33 
proceeding from the ſame cauſes, 
INCUMBENT, a clerk, or miniſter who 
is reſident on his benefice: he is called 
incumbent, becauſe he does, or at leall 
ought, to bend his whole ſtudy to dif 
charge the cure of his church. 
INCUMBRAVIT, or QuarE icvu- 
BRAVIT, in law. See QUARE. | 
INCURVATION of the rays of lg", 


their bending out of a rectilinear ct 


ſtraight courſe, occaſioned by refration« 
*RACTION. _ 
__ article REFRACT INCUS, 


n 


the ante! 
In the 

its bod) 
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its two | 
which, { 
the ſtap 
NDEFE 
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inherit? 


INDEFI 
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ternal ear, ſomewhat reſembling ane of 
the anterior dentes molares, | 

In the incus; we are chiefly to obſerve 
its body, its fovea, or hollow, ſerving 
for its articulation with the malleus, and 


which, there is joined another bone called 

the tapes. See EAR. 

NDEFEISIBLE, or INDEFEAZABLE, a 

erm in law, for what cannot be defeated 

or made void ; as an indefeiſible eſtate of 

inheritance, &c. 

INDEFINITE, or INDETERMINATE, that 

" which has no certain baunds; or to 

which the human mind cannot affix any. 

Deſcartes makes uſe of this word in his 

philoſophy inflead of infinite, both in 

numbers and quantities, to ſignify an 

unconceivable number, or a number ſo 

great that an unit cannot be added to it; 
and a quantity ſo great as not to be ca- 

pable of any addition, Thus, he ſays, 

the ſtars viſible and inviſible are in num- 

ber indefinite; and not as the antients 

held infinite; and that quantity may be 

divided into an indefinite number of 
parts, not an infinite number. 

InDEFINITE is alſo uſed in the ſchools to 

lignify a thing that has but one extreme; 

for inſtance, a line drawn from any point 
and extended infinitely. Thus what they 
call eternity a parte ante, and eternity 

a parte poſt, are indefinite durations, 

InDEFINITE PROPOSITION. See the ar- 
ticle PROPOSITION, 

[\DEFINITE, in grammar, is underſtood of 
nouns, pronouns, verbs, participles, ar- 
ticles, Sc. which are left in an uncertain 
indeterminate ſenſe, and not fixed to any 
ee time, thing, ar other circum- 

mn | 

INDELIBLE, ſomething that cannot be 
cancelled, or effaced. Thus baptiſm and 
ordination, according to the church of 
Rome, are ſacraments which convey in- 
delible characters to the perſons baptiſed 
and ordained. 17 * 

INDEMNITY, in law, the ſaving harm- 

leſs; or, a writing to ſecure one from all 

damage and danger that may enſue from 
any act. An indemnity in regard to 


article WARRANTY. 
# of InvemniTyY, the ſame with act of 
grate, See Af of GRACE, 
DENFED, in heraldry, is when the 
on. out-lige of an ordinary is notched like 
the teeth of a ſaw, Ste plate CXL. 
US, he. Jy , & | | 0 a 
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cus, in anatomy, a bone of the in- INDENTED LINÞ, in fartification, the ſame 


Utates, is called a warranty. See the 


* 


IND 


with what the french engineers call redent; 
being a trench and parapet running out 
and in, like the teeth of a ſaw; and is 
much uſed in irregular fortification, See 
the article FORTIFICATION. 


its two crura, or legs; to the longer of INDENTED LAT, among botaniſts, is one | 


notched round its verge. See SERN RATED. 
INDENTURE, in law, a deed or writing, 
wherein is contained ſome article, cove- 
nant, contract, or conveyance made be- 
tween two or mare perſans; and which is 
indented or tallied at the tap thereof, an+ 
ſwerable to another part of the ſame 
deed, Gc. and having the ſame contents, 
It differs from a ceed-poll, in that this 
_ is a Gngle deed, and unindented, See 
EED. 
INDEPENDENTS, a ſect of proteſtants 
in Englahd and Holland, ſo called from 
their independency on other chuxches, 
and their maintaining that each church 
or congregation. has ſufficient power to 
act and perform every thing relating to 
religious government within. itſelf, and 
is no way ſubject or accountable to other 
churches or their deputies, PEE oe 
They therefore difallow parochial and 
provincial ſubordination, and form all 
their congregations upon a ſcheme of 
co ordinancy. But tho' they do got 
think it neceſſary to aſſemble ſynods ; yet 
if any be held, they look on their reſo- 
lutions, as prudential councils; but not 
as deciſions, to which, they are obliged to 
conform. | 
As to their ſervice, they pray publicly 
for kings, and all in authority: they 
read 7 expound the ſcriptures, and ad- 
miniſter the ſacrament? of baptiſm and 
the Lord's Supper. Their public officers 
are. paſtors, teachers, ruling eiders, and 
deacons, Their church cenſures lie all 
within the compaſs. of admonition and 
excommunication, „ 
The preſent independents differ from the 
preſbyterians only in their church govern- 
ment, in being generally more attached 
to the doctrines diſtinguiſhed by the term 
orthodoxy, ſuch as original fin, election, 
reprobation, Sc. and in adminiſtring the 
Lord's Supper at the cloſe of the after - 
noon's ſervice. See PRESBYTERIANS, 
Tue ſeveral ſects of baptitts are all in- 
dependents with reſpe& to church go- 
vernment; and, like them, adminuter 
the Lord's Supper in the evening, whexe- 
as the preſbyterians adminilter it after the 
forenoon's ſervice, See AN ABAPTIS TS. 
INDETERMINATE, in general, an * 
n pella- 


r 
IND 
pellation given to whatever is not certain, 
- fixed, and limited; in which ſenſe, it is 
the ſame with indefinite. ? & 400-0 
INDETERMINATE PROBLEM, in algebra, 
one which is capable of an indefinite 
number of ſolutions, - See EQUATION. 
INDEX, in anatomy, the fame with the 
fore · finger. See FINGERS, 
InDex, in arithmetic and algebra, ſhews 
to what power any quantity is involved, 
and is otherwiſe called exponent, See 
the article ExpoxtgnT, © + 
INDEX of @ logarithm, that which ſhews of 
how many places the abſolute number, 
belonging to a logarithm, doth conſiſt ; 
and of what nature it is, whether an 
© Integer or fraction. Thus, in this lo- 
ithm 2.523421, the number 2 ſtand- 
© Ing on the left hand of the point is called 
the index; becauſe it ſhews that the 7 * 
ſolute number, anſwering fo the abò ve 


logarithm, conſiſts of three places: for 


the number is always one more than the 
index. 7. in . 

If the abſolute number be a fraction, then 
the index of the logarithm hath a nega- 
tive 

the article Loc AKT Uu. E 

INDEX of & globe, the little ſtyle or gnomon, 


which being fixed on the pole of the 


globe, and turning round with it, points 
out the hours upon the hour circle, Sye 
the article GLoBe, 5, > 


' © Expurgatery INDEX, a catalogue of pro 


ibited books in the church of Rome. 

The firſt catalogues of this kind were 
made by the inquiſitors, and theſe were 
afterwards approved of by the couneil 
of Trent, aſterſome alteration was made 
in them by way of retrenchment, or ad- 
dition. Thus an index of heretical books 
being formed, it was confirmed by a bull 
of Clement VIII. in 1595, and printed 
with ſeveral introduftory rules; by the 
fourth of which, the uſe of the ſcriptures 
in the vulgar tongue is forbidden to all 
perſons, without a particylar licence; 
and by the tenth rule it is ordained, 
that no book ſhall be printed at Rome, 
without the approbation of the pope's 
vicar, or ſome perſon delegated by the 

| Pope; nor in any other place, unleſs 
allowed by the biſhop of the dioceſe, or 

_ ſome perſon deputed by him, or by the 

Inquiſitor of heretical pravity. 

The Trent index being thus publiſhed, 
Philip II. of Spain ordered another to be 
rinted at Antwerp, in 1571, with con- 
derable enlargements. Another index 
Vas publiſhed in Spain, in 1554, a copy 
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ſign, marked thus 2.523421. See 


Ix bra BETON D THE GANGES, is a counti 


Py . 
IND 


chiefly chints, callicoes, muſlins, ſome 
filk, r, and diamonds, which art 
purchaled by moſt nations with filver; 
t the Dutch frequently barter ſpices fo 
them, which makes the India trade doub) 
adyantageous to them. 


bounded by Thibet and Boutan on the 
north; by China, Tonquin, and Cochin 
China on the eat; by the Indian Ocea 
on the ſouth 3 and by the hither India, 
the bay of Bengal, and the Straits 0 
Malacca on the weſt: it is ſituated be, 
tween 92 and 104 of eaſt longitude, anc 
between the equator and go? degrees 0 
north latitude: being near 2000 miles 
ia length from north to ſouth ; but of. 
very unequal breadth; in which limit 
are comprehended the kingdomsof Alm, 
Ava,' Pegu, Laoe, Siam, Cambodia 3! 
Malacca, governed by as many oy 
princes; only the Dutch have uſurpe 
the . dominion of Malacca, In o 
tountry there are a vaſt number of * 
phants, and conſequently a great dea . 
ivory; our merchants alſo meet ej 
gold and precious ſtones, caner, open ly 
and ſuch other articles as are uſually 
found within the tropics. 


d 
INDIA. LEAP, the leaf of a WP. fy 


of which was ſnatched" out of the f lofty t 
- when the "Engliſh plundered C24: grows 
Afterwards there were ſeveral expir mount: 
 gatory indexes, printed at Rome and The i 
Naples, and particularly in Spain, virtues 
INDIA PROPER, or HITHER 1914, ſamac 
large peninſula in AGa, bounded on H oſcorie 
north by Uſbec Tartary, and Thibet the in 
on the eaſt, by another part of Thibet polſeſ 
the kingdom of Aſem, Ava, and Pegy reſen 
on the ſouth by the bay of Bengal, and my 
the Indian ocean; and by the ſame ocey theria 
and Perſia on the weſt : ſituated betwee politic 
' 66% and 9 of eaſt longitude, and E NDIc. 
' tween 5? and 409 of north latitude; being to dir 
about 2600 miles in length from not Ther 
- to ſouth} and 1500-miles in breadth fron 20, 
eat to weft, where broadeſt ; tho! the . 
ſouthern part of the peninſula is rot zo 2 10 
miles broad. All the country within the de 
limits is either ſubje& or tributary t * 
the great Mogul. It is frequently calle y h 
ndoſtan, a name ſuppoſed to be derive hat 
from the river Indus, on its weſlen (00 
- frontiers: it is alſo called the Mogulſtan «rs 
from the imperial family now upon the "I 
- throne, who trace their pedigree fron Mole 
 - Tamerlane, a Mogul Tartar. 
Fhe produce of this country, and what oy 
the Europeans import from thence, is by v 
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lofty tree, called malabathrum, which ſarian indiQtion, which commenced on 
grows in Malabar, principally upon the the 14th of September. DES.” +. 
n G Fu INDICT10N is alſo uſed for the convoking 
The antients have ſaid much of the an eccleſiaſtical council or aſſembly. See 
virtues of the malabathrum ; they call it the article Council. : 
ſtomachie, ſudarific and cephalic, Di- INDICTIVE FeasT Days, indifive ; 
oſcorides aſcribes. to it all the virtues. of feriæ, the ſame with thoſe called con- ".Þ 
the indian ſpikenard, and ſays, that it ceptive. See the article FERIZ®, 
poſſeſſes them in a ſuperior degree: but at INDICTMENT, in law, is a bill or de- 

reſent it is utterly diſregarded, and only claration of complaint, at the ſuit of the 

ept in the ſhops as an ingredient in the king, drawn up in form of law, and ex- 
theriaca, mithridate, and ſome other com- hibited againſt a perſon, and afterwards 
politions, | | | preferred to the grand jury or inqueſt, 
INDICATION, in phyſic, whatever ſerves who are to find whether the complaint 

to direct the phyſician how to act. de true or not. An indictment differs 
There are four ſorts of indications, 1, . from an accuſation only in this, that the 
The prophylaQtive or preſervative, which  preferrer of the bill is not tied to the 
direAs what is neceſſary to be done, in proof thereof, under any penalty, except 1 
order to preſerve health, and avert threat- there appear to be a conſpiracy. 
ned diſeaſes. 2. Curative, ſhewing how As indidtmems are purely for the good 
to remove diſeaſes actually formed. 3. and quiet of the common-wealth, they 
Palliative, or mitigatory, which relates are to be preferred for criminal, not civil 
to the mitigation of the ſymptoms, when matters. They are uſed in cafes of high 
too violent to be neglected till the termi- _ treaſon, and petit treaſon, felony, and 
nation of the diſeaſe. 4. Vital, which treſpaſſes of all kinds, and in all pleas 
relates to the immediate preſervation of of the crown; though they cannot be 
life, | "ED . uſed for injuries of a private nature, that 
INDICATIVE, in grammar, the firſt neither concern the king nor the public: 
mood, or manner, of conjugating a verb, and therefore all indidtments ought to be 
by which we ſimply affirm, deny, oraſk brought for offences committed againſt 
ſomething ; as, amant, they love; non the common-law, or againft ſtatutes z 
amant, they do not love; amantne, do and not for every ſlight miſdemeanor, *' 
they love? | A perlon cannot be indicted of ſuſpicion _ 
INDICATIVE COLUMN, See COLUMN. of felony, but of the very crime itlelf ; 
INDICAVIT, in law, a writ or prohi- and then if he be not in cuftody, the 
dition that lies for a patron of a church, ſheriff is commanded to attach his hody 
' whoſe clerk is ſued in a ſpiritual court by a capias, &c, A perſon indifted for 
by another clerk for tythes, amounting felony may have counſel allowed to ſpeak 
to the fourth part of the profits of an for him, as to matter of jaw only: but 
advowſon; for then the ſuit belongs to ſuch as are indicted for treaſon may have 
the king's court. 5 a copy of their indiAment betore trial, 
This writ cannot be had before the de- in order to adviſe with counſel; and ſuch 
ſendant is libelled in the eccleſiaſtical indictments are to be found within three 
court, a copy of which muſt be pro- years after the offence committed, unieſs 
duced in the court of chancery, before the treaſon be directly againſt the king's 
„be writ is granted; and brought before 22 | 

judgment is given in the ſpiritual court, Indictments muſt be certain in every 


otherwiſe the indicative will be void. point, and charge ſome particular offence z 
INDICTION, in chronology, a cycle of alſo goods ſtolen mult be particularly ſet 
hfteen years, See CYCLE. - down, and the offence laid politively, and 


The roman or papal indiction, which is not by way of recital. There muſt alſo 
that uſed in the pope's bulls, begins on be expreſſed the chiiftian name, ſurname, 
the firſt of January; and by it the popes and addition of the offender, with the day, 
have dated their aQs ever ſince Charle- year, and place in which the off-nce was 
main made them ſovertigns. But be- committed, as alſo the nature of the 
lides this, there are other two kinds of offence. In an indictment for murder, 
indiction mentioned by authors, viz. that the length, depth, or other dimenfion cf 
of Conſtantinople, beginning on the firſt the wound mutt be expreſſed, that a 

September; and the imperial or cæ · judgment may be formed whether it was 

. ia I0D--: at mortal: 
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mortal: and in felony, the value of the 
things figlen is to be particularly men- 
- tioned, in order that it may appear 
whether the offender has been guilty of 
and or petit larceny. A miſtake in 
ſein the defendant's ſurname is not a 
ufficient cauſe for abating the indictment, 
provided it ſounds like it. If a word 
of conſequence be omitted in an indict- 
ment, it renders the whole naught; but 
the caſe is not the ſame, where a word 
of form is omitted, or where there is 
an omiſſion of a ſynonymous word, if 
the ſenſe is not injured. 'In caſe one 
Part of an indiftment is inronſiſtent with 
another part of it, the indictment be- 


comes void; tho' where the ſenſe is plain, 


the court will diſpenſe with a ſmall in- 
conſiſtency. Indictments are amendable 
the ſame term they 4re brought into 
court, but not afterwards ;- and in cri- 
minal proſecutions, the amendment muſt 
be only ſuch as is permitted by the com- 
mon law, Inditments for crimes com- 
mitted, ought to be laid in the county 
where they were done; for otherwiſe, 
upon pleading the general iſſue, not 
guilty, if it appears that the offence was 
ommitted in another county or place 
different from that in the indictment, the 
defendant will be acquitted, An offender 
is ſubject to indictment, for a felony com- 
mitted againſt a perſon unknown; yet 
ſome body muſt be proved to be the pro- 
prietor upon the trial, or elſe the property 
wil] be preſumed to be in the priſoner, 
he having pleaded not guilty, An in- 
dictment being at the king's ſuit, the 
proſecutor is a good witneſs to prove the 
charge contained in it; and no damage 
can be given to the party aggrieved,except 
it be particularly grounded on ſome 
ſtatute, Indictments before juſtices of the 
peace may be removed by certiorari inta 
the king's bench. 
INDIES, eaſt and weſt, See InD1A arid 
- AMERICA. | | 
INDIGES LION, in medicine, a crudity, 
or want of due coetion, either in the food, 
an humour ofthe body, or an excrement, 
See Craupiry and DicesT1iON. 
INDIGETES, a name which the antients 
gave to ſome of their gods. 
There are various opinions about the 
Ggnification of this word; ſome miain- 
taining it was given to all the gods, in 
general; and others only to the ſemi- 
gods, or great men deiſied. Others ſay, 
It was given to ſuch gods ss were ori- 
Sigallx of the country, or rather ſuch as 
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| were the gods of the country that boy 


As to the indigo blue, it is a fecula, or 
ſettling, made by means of water and 
oil olive out of the leaves of the anil, ot 
indigo plant: there is a difference be. 
tween that made by the leaves only, and 


into it a little oil of olive, that is, one 
pound into ſuch a quantity of the liquor, 
as will yield ſeventy pounds of indigo, 


this name. Others again, hold, that if the pi 
was aſcribed to ſuch gods as were patroy to Jet 
and protectors of particular cities. which 
INDIGNAT ORIUS mvscuLys, amufe! the bc 
of the eye, otherwiſe called abdureny wine. 
and rectus exteiior; it has this appe into { 
lation from its drawing the eye outwards what 
thereby occaſioning the appearance of conve 
ſcorn. See the article Eye, halo 
INDIGO, in commerce, a preparation off is wh 
the juice of à plant, called by ſome ani Choo 
the characters of which are theſe: the cake: 
cup is plant; the alæ of the flower ar too { 
conniyent at their upper edges, and a lour, 
of the ſame figure with the vexillum. lt and 
is one of the diadelphia-decandria cal it; 
of Linnæus. ſedd 
This plant grows to about two feet high, and 
with roundiſh leaves: and is a native of in it 
both the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies. 


that which is made of the leaves and Ind 
ſmall branches. The choiceſt of the de 
former ſort is that which bears the fur- the 
pame of Seiquiſſe, from a village of that bu 
name ſome 1 from Surat in the ng 
Eaſt-Indieg. It is made alſo about Bina ſec 
and Coſſa near Agra; and alſo in the mi 
Kingdom of Golconda, In making the A 
feculz of anil, in order to make indigo cal 
of it, ey cut the herb with a ſickle, th 
when the leaves begin to fall upon touch. al 
ing them; and after they have ſtripped as 
them' from the branches, they put them T 
into a ſufficient quantity of water in 2 ar 
veſſel called the ſteeping vat; and let ar 
them inſuſe there thirty or thirty-five 7 
hours ; after which they turn the cock, 3 
in order to let the water run off, which u 
is become of a green colour inclining to- n 
wards blue, into a vgffel of the nature a 
of a churn, where it is worked by means c 
of a roller or turner of wood, the ende 
of which are pointed ard faced with f 
iron: this they work till the water 5 
abounds with a lather; then they call | 
| 
| 


ſuch as is ſalesble; and as ſoon as the 
ſaid oil is thrown in, the lather 2 
into two parte, ſo that you may ob. 
ſerve a quantity curdled as milk is when 
ready to break: then they ceaſe yore: 
ing, and let it ſtand to ſettle; Wie 
- ory <4 17 E when 
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wheo it has done ſome time, they open paid out of the cuſtoms upon demand 
phe pipe or dock af the veſſel, in order by the collector of the en the 
to let the water clear off, that the feculs fame is imported. If any perſon make 
Which is ublided,may remain behind at entry of foreign' made indigo under the 
the bottom of the veſſel like the lees of name of britiſh plantation made, or ſnal! 
wine. Then taking it opt, they put it mix any foreign indigo or any falſe mix - 
into raining bags of cloth, to ſeparate ture with that made in the, britiſn plan- 
what water was left: after which they tations, in order to claim the premium, 
convey it into cheſts ar baxes that are he ſhall forfeit the ſaid indigo; and in 
ſhallow, to dry it; and being dried, it caſe of ſuch mixture, the quantity ſo 

is what we call indigo. _ mixed, both foreign and britiſh planta- 
Chooſe the indigo of Serquiſſe in flat tion made, and double the value thereof, 
cakes, of a — — thickneſs, neither ſhall be forfeited by the perſon making 


too ſokt nor tao hard, of a deep violet co- ſuch mixture. | 

lour, light, and ſuch as ſwims on water; Indigo of Turky, of the Weſt Indies, 

and when broken, has no white ſpots in or rich indigo, as alſo duſt indigo, and 

it; and, laſtly, ſuch as is copperiſh or that of the britiſh plantations,” pay no 

teddiſh on being rubbed with one's nail, duty or importation, and conſequently 

and has the leaf duſt and broken pieces have no draw- back on exportation. 

in it. los INDIGOFERA, indigo, in botany, See 

The ofher ſurt of indigo is alſo the feculas the laſt article, - | . 
made from the anil; and differs nothing INDIRECT modes of Hils hu, in logic, | 

* and from the former, but as it is made of the are the five modes of the fourth figure, 

il, of whole plant, ſtalk and leaf; the beſt of expreſſed by the barbarous words bara- 

e bee which kind is that which bears the name ip, celantes, dabitis, fapeſmo, friſeſom. 

, and Tae. that comes from the Weſt See Mob and Fraun. ; 


and ndies. In chooſing this indigo, it ſhould It is the converſion of the concluſion 
the be as near the other kind as can be; but which renders the modes indirect; for 
ſur- the ſureſt proof af its goodneſs is its inſtance, a ſyllogiſm in Aarii, and ano- 
that burning upon the fire like wax, and leav- ther in dabitic, would be perfeRtly alike 
the ing ogly. a | litiſe aſhes behind. The were it not for that converſion; the pro- 
1304 ſecond ſort of indigo is that of St. Do- poſitions having the fame quantity and 
the mingo, differing nothing from the Guati- the ſame quality, 'and the middle term 
r the mala, only that it is not of ſo lively a being the tubje& in the major and the 
digo colour ; the third is the Jamaica indigo; Attribute in the minor, in both; it remains 
ckle, the fourth is that of the Leeward iſlands; then that to make a diſtinction, that 
uch- all which are better or - worſe, according which is the ſubject of the concluſion in 
ped as they are more or Jeſs neat and pure. darii, be the attribute in the concluſion 
hem The uſe of the indigo is for the dyer of dabitit; and that which is the atiri- 
in 2 and landreſſes, ſerving the laſt to put bute in the firſt, the ſubject in the laſt. 

| let among their linen. The painters uſe Da- Every thing that promotes ſalva- 
five it to grind with white for painting in tion is adyantageous z 
ock, blue; for if it is uſed alone and neat, it RI- There are afflictions which pro- 
hich turns black; ground with yellow, it mote ſalvation s | 
to- makes a green ; ſome confectioners and 1. Therefore, there are afflictions 
ture appthecarĩies prepoſterouſly ule this to which are advantageous. 
ans colour ſugars, with which to make con- DA- Every thing that promotes ſalva- 
nds lerves and ſyrup of violets, by adding tion is advantageous ; 5 
vith me orrice. b vp There are affliftions which pro- 
ater | ard after the 25th of March 1749, — mote ſalvation 2”. 0 
caſt Al perſons who ſhall import into Great Ts. Therefore, ſome things promoting 
one Britain, from any of the britiſh colonies ſalvation are afflitions. | 
ory in America, in veſſels trading and man- INDIVIDUAL, individuum, in logic, a 
go, ned as by law directed, any good and particular being of any ſpecies, or that 
the merchantable indigo, free from any falſe which cannot be divided into two or more 
tes mixtures and fit for dyers uſe, being the beings equal or alike, 2 
ob pftoduct of the colony from whence the The uſual diviſion in logic is made into 
en ſame was imported, ſhall be intitled to genera or genus's, thoſe genera into ſpe- 
- li. pence for .cyery pound thereof, to be cies, ey thoſe ſpecies into individuals. 
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See the articles Genus and Specres, 
The ſchoolmen make a four · fold diſtinc- 
tion of individuals, viz. © 


Individuum vagum, that which, 


tho? it 
1. 


ifies but. one thing, yet may be any 


[ 1760 


that kind: as when we ſay a man, a 


certain perſon, or one ſaid ſo and ſo; 
tho' but one perſon is meant, yet that 
one perſon, for aught that appears to the 
contrary, may be any bodſx. 
Individuum determinatum, is when the 
thing is named and determined, as Piato, 
Socrates, mount Atlas: this is alſo called 
individuum ſignatuumn. 
Individuum demonſtrativum, is when 
ſome demonſtrative pronoun is uſed in 
the expreſſion, as this man, that woman, 


Individuum ex bypotheſi, or by ſuppoſi- 


tion, is when an univerſal name or term 
is reltrained by the ſuppoſition to a par- 


ticular thing; as when we fay the ſon ofß 


Mary, inſtead of Chriſt ; the writer of the 
trojan war, inftead of Homer. 
INDIVISIBLE, among metaphyſicians, A 
thing is ſaid to be indiviſible abſolute, 
abſolutely indiviſible, that is a. ſimple 
being, and conſiſts of no parts into which 
it may be divided. Thus God is indi- 
viſible in all ref] 


s, as is alſo the hu- 


* 


man mind, not having extenſion or other 


properties of body. 
InDIVISIBLE ſecundum quid eſt, indivifible 


with reſpect to what it now is, a ſubſtance + 


which, though it conſiſts of parts into 


which it may be divided, yet never can 

be fo divided as to remain the ſame : 
thus a meaſure or number is ſaid to he 
indiviſible, for if from a foot - line, for 
example, any thing is deduQed, it is no 
more a. foot-line;z and if from the num- 
ber three any thing is ſubtracted, it is no 


longer the ſame number. See the next 


article. 1 72 
INDivisIBLES, in geometry, the elements 
or principles into which any body: or 
figure may be ultimately reſolved ; which 
elements are ſuppoſed | infinitely ſmall: 
thus a. line may be faid to conſiſt of 
points, a ſurface of parallel lines, and a 
folid of parallel and ſimilar ſurfaces ; 
and then, becauſe each-of theſe elements 
is ſuppoſed indiviſivle, if in any figure a 


line be drawn through the elements per- 


pendicularly, the number of points in 


that line will be the ſame as the number of - 


the elements; whence we may ſee that a 


. parallelogram, priſm, or cylinder, is re- 


ſolvable into elements. or indiviſibles, all 


equal to each other, parallel and like to 


the baſe; a triangle into lines parallel 


IND 


to the baſe, but decreaſing in arithmetic 


* 


our law, it is uſed ſpecially in ſevenl 
caſes; as, there is an inducement to ac. 
tions, to a traverſe in pleading, and to 
an offence committed, c. It has been 
held that a general indebitus is inſufh- 
cient, where it is the ground of an ac- 
tion ; but where it is only the induce- 
ment to it, as in conſideration cf for- 
bearing a debt till a certain day, re 
being a collateral promiſe, is good w_ 


out ſhev 


proportion, and ſo are the circles v A perf 
conſtitute the para bolic conoid, and those when ht 
which conftitute, the plane of a circle, ul this rea 
- ſurface of an iſoſeeles · cone. See the xr it, till! 
ticle INFINITESIMALS. himſelf 
A cylinder may be reſolved into eylin yerſed 
- drical curve ſurfaces, having all the fame colour 
height, and continually decreaſing in that ca 
' wards, as the circles of the baſe do of INDUC*” 
which they inſt. or cler 
© The method of indivifibles is only thy or livit 
antient method of exhauſtions, a littl ſented, 
— diſguiſed and contracted; It is foundof After 
great uſe in ſhortening mathematical de which 
monſtrations, of which take the follow choice 
ing inſtance in the famous propoſition of his m 
Archimedes, wiz, that a ſphere is tut bim; 
thirds of a cylinder circumſcribing it, comm 
Suppole A cylinder, an hemiſphere, and him, 
an inverted cone, (plate CXLV, fig. 4. ſeiſin 
to have the ſame baſe and altitude, anc clerg 
to be cut by infinite planes all paralls churc 
to the baſe, of which dg is one, It i Indu 
plain the ſquare of 4þ will be every where mani 
equal to the ſquare of & c (the radius 0 take: 
the ſphere) the ſquare cg eh ſquare; hanc 
and conſequently, fince circles are to one the 
another as the ſquares of the radii, all chur 
the circles of the hemiſphere will be equal prot 
to all thoſe of the cylinder, dedudting 10 t 
thence all thoſe of the cone: wherefore «rx 
the cylinder, dedu&ing the cone, is equal «t 
to the hemiſphere : but it is known, that «1 
the cone is one third of the cylinder, and doc 
conſequently the ſphere - muſt be tuo wh 
tine of e. oo tic 
INDORSEMENT, in law, any thing {ef 
written on the back of a deed, as a fe- In 
ceipt for money received. of 
There is likewiſe an indorſement, by Ind 
way of aſſignment, on bills of exchange dr 
and notes of hand; which is done, by & 
writing a perſon's name on the back 1 
thereof. See the article BIII. a 
INDRAPORE, a dutch ſettlement on the 8 
welt coaſt of Sumatra, in the Eaſt In- 
dies. 8 
INDUCEMENT, in law, ſignifies what : 
may be alledged as a motive; and, in ; 


IN 
out ſhewing How the debt became due. 
A perſon ought to induce his traverſe, 
when he denjes the title of another; for 
this reaſon, becauſe, he ſhould not deny 
it, till he ſhews ſome colourable title in 


himſelf ; and becauſe, if the title tra- 


verſed ſhould be found nanght, and no 
colour appear for him who traverſed, in 
that caſe no judgment can be given, 


INDUCTION, in law, is putting a clerk 


or clergyman in poſſeſſion of a benefice 
or living to which he is collated, or pre- 
ſented. See PRESENTATION, 

After the biſhop has granted inſtitution, 


which is a kind of approbation of the 
ele 


choice made of the perſon, he iſſues. out 
his mandate fo the archdeacon to induct 
him ; who either does it perſonally, or 
commiſſions ſome other perſon'to doit for 
bim. This is analogous to livery and 
ſein in temporal eſtates, © and puts the 
clergyman inducted into poſſeſſion of the 
church, glebe-land, tythes, Tc, 

Induction is performed in the following 
manner: the clergyman commiſſioned 
takes the miniſter to be inducted by the 
hand, lays it upon the key of the church 
the ring of the door, the latch of the 
church-gate, or on the church-wall, and 
pronounces theſe words, „“ By virtue of 
« this commiſſion, I induct you into the 
« real and actual poſſeſſion of the rec- 


*« tory of, &c, with all its appurte- 


„ nances.” Then he opens the church 
door, and puts the parſon in poſſeſſion, 
who commonly tolls a bell, to give no- 
tice to the people that be has taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of the church, 5 
Induction may alſo be made by delivery 
of a clod. x turf of the glebe. 


IsDUCT1ON, in logic, a conſequence 


drawn from principles firſt laid down. 
See the article CONSEQUENCE, _ 
Thus the concluſion of a ſyllogiſm, is 


an induction made from the premiſes, 


See SYLLOGISM, CONCLUSION, &c. 
Induction is alſo uſed for a kind of ſyl- 
logiſm itſelf, being a medium between 


an enthymeme and a gradation, in regard 


it wants a propofition (which however 
8 underſtood) as in the enthymeme, and 
abounds in aſſumptions (which yet are 
collateral, or of the ſame degree) which 
18 the caſe in a gradation. See the articles 
NTHYMEME and GRADATION, 


ere are reckoned three kinds of In- 


uction, 1. That which concludes ſome 


general propoſition from an enumeration 


of all the particulars of a kind, which is 
called dialectic induction, In this way 


T6901 J 


the ſovereign dilpo 


IND 


8 x ali a * "0 "9 
of reaſoning, if one part of the enume- 


ration be wanting, it deſtroys the Whole. 


The ſecond kind proceeds by interroga- 
tion, and elde with i Piebabigt * 
This is called rapaywy?, and was what 
Socrates ordinarily made uſt of. The 
third kind F induction is properly rhe- 
torical, being a concluſion drawn from 
ſome example or authority. © 
For a full account of that ſpecies of rea · 
ſoning called induction, fee the article 
REASONING, peg, mg. 2: 


INDULGENCES, in the romim church, 


are a remiſſion of the puniſhment'due to 
ſins, granted by the church, and fup- 
poſed to faye the finner from purgatory. 
Clement VI. in his decretal, which is 
nerally received by the church of 
ome, declares, that our Saviour has left 
an infinite treaſure of merits, arilin 


\ 


from bis own ſufferings, beſides thoſe o 


| the bleſſed virgin and the ſaints; and 


that the paſtors and guides cf the church, 
and more eſpecially the popes, who are 
ſers of 25 treaſure, 
have authority to apply it to the living, 
by virtue of the ho: and to the dead, 
by way of ſuffrage, to diſcharge them 
rom their reſpective proportions of 


| puniſhment, by taking juſt ſo much 


merit out of this general treaſure, 28 
they conceive the debt requires, and of- 
feripg it to God, in 


The power of granting indulgences has 


deen greatly abuſed in the church of 
Rome. It was one of the chief things 


which the council of Conſtance laid to 


the charge of John XXIII. in 1415. 
that he impowered his legates to abſolve 
penitents from all ſorts of crimes, up- 


on the payment of ſums proportionable 


to their guilt, Pope Leo X. in order 
to carry on the magnificent ſtructure of 


St. Peter's at Rome, publiſhed indul- 


ences, and a plenary remiſſion to all 
uch as ſhould contribute money towards 
it, Finding the proje& take, he gave 
his ſiſter, the princeſs of Cibo, the bene- 
fit of the indulgencies. of Saxony, and 
the neighbouring parts, and farmed out 
thoſe of other countries to the higheſt 
bidders, who, to make the beſt of their 


| bargains, procured the ableſt preachers 


to cry up the value of the ware. Hap- 
« py times for finners! ſays a modern 
« writer, their crimes were rated, and 
« the remiſſion of them ſet vp by auc- 
46 tion, The apoſtolic chancery taxed 
« ſins at a pretty reaſonable rate. It coſt 
© but ninety livres, and a few —_ 
8 10r 


tec far crimes which ne on this fide rom India, and giſcharges itſelf into re 
2 the 12 de e 7 5 75 dean. 1 5 wy 
It was this great abuſe 1 IN IA of matter, ee el is de bodies 
Wer contributed not a little to. the firt fined by Sir Lazc Newtan to be f m vity, » 
Es . .reformation of religion in Germany, principle by which bodies perfiſt in tf from 
here Martin Luther began firſt to de- motion or reſt, receive motion in pro are vet 

 _ ,elaig againſt the preachers of indulgen- portion to the force impreſſing it, an whate! 
F a afterwards, axyiolt nqulgences reſiſt as much as they are reſiſted, [tj fame 1 
ſelves : but ſince 8 popes alſo defined by the ſame author to de nor « 

7 been mpre ſparing in ibe exerciſe power implanted in all matter, where whett 

_ of this powerd. . they ſtill carry it reſiſts any change .endeayoured to be torelt 
on a great trade with them 10, the Indjes, made in its ſtate, reft to 
{Where * are purchaſed at two * is power then coincides with the yi quirec 
ſometimes more. reſiſtendi, or power of reſiſting, whereh molio 

likewiſe grants iodulgences to every bogy endeavours, as much as it neceſ] 

ns at the point of death, that is, he can, to perſevere in its own ſtate, whe fame 

grants. them, . by a brief, pqwer to chooſe ther of reſt or ynjferm rectilinear mc ectiz, 
hat confeſſor they » who is autho- tien; which power is ſtill proportignabl equal 


une Ratural bodies conſiſt of a mal motic 
| | of matzer, that, of itſelf is not able t to pr! 
1 Nower of preſenting to benefices granted induce aay ch in its Nate, if bodies fate 

tao certain perſons by the pope. Of this were once at reſt, it is neceſſary that Ther 
nd is the. inqult of kings and ſovereign they ſhould always remain in that darf poſe 


thereby to .ablolye them from all in the Ayantity of matter in any boch: be lel 
| of 


the romiſh communjqn, zud of reſt, unleſs there is applied a ne. differ 
that © the parliament of P arts ; nted force to produce motion in them: but this | 
by ſexeral popes. By the concordat for y were in motion, the ſame energy o oy 


the abolition of the matic ſanction, force would always preſerve the mo- by tl 
1 Leo Xx. tion; and 8 2 would al. 206 

in 1516, the freuch king has the power ways retain their motion, and would al: follo 
of nominating io biſhoprics and other ways proceed forward in the (ame right and 
Fenfiſtorial benefices, within Yis realm. line with the ſame tenour, fince they mig] 
At the ſame time, by a particular bull, cannot of themſelyes acquire either rel fore 
ran! i 3 of or a retardation, or a change of their it n 

+, Nominating to the churches of Britany direction to turn on one fide or tht erer 


and Pr NCC. In 1648, po Alex- other. loci 
ander Vit. and in 1668, eat IX. 8 ſome pbiloſophers who readily any 
granted the kiog an indylt far the biſhop- enough acknowledge, that no body can one, 


rics of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, which move of itſelf, that is, paſs from reſt to wit! 

* bad been yielded to him by the treaty motion of itſelf; but then they are not tion 
of Munſter ; and in 1668, the ſame as willing to grant, that bodies once mot. _ 

Clement IX. granted him an in- ed cannot of themſelves arrive at rel, cel? 

dult for the benefices in the counties of by reaſon they ſee the motions of pro- whi 


. Rovfillon, Artois, and the Netherlands, jestiles languiſh by degrees; and at hal dif 
The cardinals likewiſe have an indult the moving bodies themſelves come to Nor 


granted them agreement between _ reſt, See PROJECTILES, - : ref 
pope Paul IV, — = ſacred college in But 45 no mode or accident can of its by 
1555, Which is always confirmed by the own accord, or by itſelf, be deſtroyed, nat 
pes at the time of their gleftion. By and as all effects produced by tranſent th: 
this treaty the cardinals have the free diſ- cauſes do remain always, unleſs there be . 
Hola! of all the benefices depending on ſome new and extraneous cauſe that de- 3p 
them, and are impowered likewiſe to be- ſtroys them; ſo likewiſe motion once of 
. ſaw a benefice in commendam. . commenced, will be continued A de 
INDULTO, a duty, tax, or cuſtom paid unleſs it be hindered by ſome uf for 
o the king of Spain, for all ſuch com- cauſe : nor is it more in the power o A be 
modities as are imported from the Weſt- body once moved, to lay aſide its mo- th 
Indies in the gallions. See GaLLion. tion or energy to move, and 2 5 di 
INDUS, a large river of Afiz, which riſes itſelf to reit, than it can put off the f or 


je eee ache exten 
cauſe. Therefore, as there is in all 
bodies ; r force, 4 rather Lee 
vity, whereby they © every change; 
hol which Ne i png that ; al 
are very difficultly put out of their ſtate, 
whatever if is: but that inaQivity is the 
fame in moving bodies as thoſe at reſt, 
nor do bodies lefs refiſt the action, 
whettby they are brought from motion 


to reſt, than that whereby they paſs from 


reſt to motion ; that is, there 18 not re · 
vired a leſs force to put a ſtop to the 
motion of any body, than was before 
neceſſary to peels that motion on the 
fame body. Whetce finte the vis in- 
ectiz,, or ina@ivity of matter, always 
equally reſiſis equal changes, it will not 
be leſs powerful to continue a * in 
motion, which has begun to move, than 
to preſerve a quieſcent body in the ſame 
fate of reſt, | 2 

There are ſome philoſophers who ſup- 
poſe body of its own nature to be as in- 
different to motion as to reſt; but by 
this indifference they do not, we ſuppoſe, 
mean ſuch a diſpoſition in bodies, where- 
by they do not in the leaſt reſiſt reſt or 
motion : for on this ſuppoſition it would 
follow, that any body, however great, 
and moved with the ſwifteſt velocity, 
might be ſtopped by any the ſmalleſt 
force; or if the great body was at reſt, 
it might by moved by any body, how- 
ever wall, without the leaſt Jots of ve- 
locity in the impelling body; that is, 
any ſmall body impinging on a greater 
one, would carry that greater body along 
with it, without the leaſt loſs of its mo- 
tion; and each body after the impulſe, 
would be jointly carried along with that 
celerity that the ſmall body had at firſt, 
which we all know is abſurd. This in- 
difference, therefore, is not placed in a 
non. reſiſtance to motion from a ſtate of 
reſt, or to reſt from a ſtate of motion; 
but in this only, that a body of its own 
nature is not more propenſe to motion 
than to reſt, nor more reſiſts to paſs from 


2 ſtate of reſt to motion than to return 


again from that motion to the ſame ſtate 
ot reſt; beſides, any quieſcent body may 

moved by any force; and an equal 
orce, acting in a contrary direction, will 


be able to deſtroy that motion; and in 


this, this indifference conſiſts, 

ince, according to this law, a body 
once In 
Wotton, the hiloſop ers aſk, Why all 
Piojedliles loſe by degrees their motion! 


tion wit þ continues in that 
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the 2ir, dr on the rough furfares of other 
bodies, they muſt de fietefſafily retard- 
ed: fer fue All bockes in motten muſt 


. 

Why dv they fiot proteed in infntum ? 
If Yen Oh not of its own nature de- 
00 a ſtohe thrown at the beginning of 
the world, would dy this time have gone 
through an fmmeènſe and almoſt inferiite 
e. And fe indeed it would; M its 
otion Kad been in vicho; or in free 
po and withour any gravity, But 
nee an projets ate c#rtied either thro” 


_ Give and thruft out of its place the re- 


— 1 or overcome the roughpeſs of. 
the fuperticies upon which they Are 


moved, they wilt loft alf that force anjd 
motion that is conſtantly e yed in 


overcomiig theſf obſtacles, ind conſe- 
quently the motion of projectiles wilt be 
contin iniſhed :; but if there was 


no reſiſfante in the medium, nd rough 
cies on which they were 
ma no gravity that continualy forces 
the bodies towards the earth, motion 
would always continue the fame, with- 


neſs in the i 


out any retardation at all. So in the 


| heavens, where the medium is exceed- 


ingly rare, the planets do continue their 


motions for a very long time; and upon 


ice, or aby other very ſmooth ſurface 


without any roughneſs, heavy bodies in 


motion ate not ſoon brought to reſt. 


INFALLIBLE, ſomething that cannot err, 


or be deceived, See ERROUR. |. 


One of the great controverſies between 


the proteſtants and papiſts, is the infalli- 
bility which the latter attribute to the 


pope ; though, in fect, they themſelves - 


are not agreed on that head, fome plac- 
ing this pretended infalliv»\ity in the phpe 
and a general council. Ste the articles 
CounciL and Pop. 


INFAMY, in law, is a term which ex- 
tends to forgery, petjury, grols cheats, | 


Sc. by which a perſon is rendered in- 
capable o! being a witneſs cr juror, en 
tho' he is pardohed for his crimes, See 
the articles FORGERY, PERJURY, . 


INFANT, fans, in medicine, % 


a 
young child. See the article CHI 4 
DELIVERY. | 

It being a matter of great imp e 


how tender infants are treated, we ill 
lay down ſome rules for the directe of 
the diet, regimen, and other nov tu 


rals, as well with regard to the 10/45! «8 
the nurſe. | 
As, ſoon, therefore, as the child is brought 


into the world, it ought, jminediaiely 
after the ligature and cutting off the um- 
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ture of wine and water. 


of the fæces. 


" 


r 1 1 

- -bilical veſſels, to be waſhed in a warm 
| bath, prepared of water alone, or a mix- 
The- midwife 
too ſhould be allowed a convenient place 
and time to examine the child, and ſet 
to rights any parts that may be ill- 
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formed by the birth. She ſhould like- 


wiſe ſtroke the belly with the hollow of 
ber hand, in order to excite a diſcharge 
If the ne w- born infant is 
found to be weakly, it ſhould be refreſh- 
ed by waſhing it with warm wine, rub- 


bing it gently, anointing the breaſt, 


„ and crown of the head with ſome 
analeptic ſpirits; or by breathing ſtrong- 


pure and temperate milk, This is bek 


ly into its mouth, after chewing cloves 


and other aromatics, or giving it a-ſmall 
quantity of rheniſh wine, or cinnamon- 
water. 
in ſwadling the infant, left out of negli- 
_. gence or ignorance, it receive any mury 


from twenty to thirty, rather lean than 


Great. caution is alſo neceſſary. 


by this means: for beſides that infants 


frequently become hump-backed from 


too great a ſtrifture of the breaſt by ban- 


dage, by thus obſtructing the circula- 
tion, they fall into a conſumption, and 
are ſubject to ruptures and many other 
diſorders. 


The next care is, that infants, who ; 
for want of a diſcharge by tool in the 


mother's womb, always come into the 
world with their inteſtines replete with 


excrements, be ſeaſonably purged. But 


in caſe the weak nature of the infant 
ſhould. rot be ſufficient of itſelf, provi- 
dence has kindly fwniſhed the mother 
at firſt with thin ſerous milk, whoſe de- 
terging and diluting quality opens the 
body much better and with greater ſafety 
than the moſt ſelect evacuants, and no 
danger is to be dreaded from it, unleſs 
that milky liquor flows from an impure 
ſpring z- or the mother, from the diffi- 
culty of the birth, be agitated by con- 
vulſive motions; or unleſs any other 
circumſtances concur which forbid the 
_ uſe of a medicine elaborated by nature 
in the breaſts of women: in which caſe, 
if the infant has not a ſtool within 
_ twenty-four bours, it may be proper to 
give it a very ſmall quantity of ſolutive 
ſyrup of roſes, or a clyſter of whey and 
honey. 
As to a proper diet, milk deſervedly 
conſtitutes the principal, and the uniyer- 
ſal aliment; becauſe it ſupplies both 
meat and drink at the ſame time, is 
grateful to the ſtomach, and for this 
purpoſe it was wiſely ordered by the 
Creator, that women, immediately after 


woman who | ra ſuck; and conſe- 


». * 


INF 


their delivery, ſhould accumulate a (vg; 
cient quantity of it in their breaſts, 4, 
infants are nouriſhed by the breaſts ei. 
ther of the mother or a hired nurſe, i 
is certainly the duty of parents, and 
thoſe entruſted with the health of chil. 
dren, to take care that they peneraty 


obtained by their obſerving an exact me- 
thod of diet, and avoiding all thols 
things which communicate any taſte to 
the milk, even imperceptible to the ſen- 
ſes, and eſpecially ſuch as are capab 
of producing diſtempers. Particular 
Jet the ive, if there be a neceſſity fo 
one, be healthy, in the flower of her age, 


As ti 
infant 
the n1 
ſuch! 
water 


fat, of good morals, compoſed in mind, 
neither melancholy, paſſionate, nor: 
drunkard ; nor let her milk be too ſtale; 
but her diet be regular, and yreat car 
mult be taken that ſhe does not all at 
once paſs from a bard and ſparing diet 
to one that is delicate and plentiful, But 
nothing leſs than an abſolute neceſſity 
ſhould' prevail on a mother to ſuffer he 
tender progeny to be delivered up to 
mercenary nurſe; ſince this is a bar 
barity exceeding every thing to be me 
with in the brute creation: for not on! 
all the diſorders incident to the body, 
but even thoſe of the mind itſelf, are 
communicated to the ſucking child, 
It often happens that the mitk is corrupted 
by various ſudden cauſes, by which eithe 
the mother or the nurſe may be affected: 
and here precautions are neceſſary to pre- 
vent impending danger : the milk is ex- 
tremely vitiated by the terror of the 


quently the beſt preſervative againſt the 
injury ariſing from it, is not to give the 
breait immediately after a fright, The 


fame holds true with reſpect to anger; tive 
and ſince the injury done to the milk by inte 
violent paſſions, upon its long continu- oa 
ance in the breaſts, endangers both the lebe 
child and the nurſe, to prevent this, th! per 
milk ſhould be ſeaſonably extracted. * 
It ſometimes happens that either the in. ne 
fant is incapable of ſucking the milk our 6 
of the breaſts, or the nurſe, from illness, jud 
or ſome other cauſe, is incapable cf af. al 
fording it: In this caſe, other proper * mii 
ments are to be provided, among whic the 
are ſweet whey, barley-broth, water ” 
gruel, emulſions of almonds, 2 in 
boiled to the confiftence of à pulp the 
with the addition of the yolk of an "6b 6: 
ſeyeral kinds of pap, made of 1 > 
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erumbs of bread boiled in water, given 
with or without milk: but 22 Vice 
tuals and giving it to a child, ought by 
no means to be allowed; becauſe by 
ſuch maſtication not only the moſt ſub- 
tle part of the pap is fucked out, but any 
infetion of the ſaliva and corrupted 
teeth are eaſily communicated to infants, 
When children arrive at ſuch an habit 
as to be capable of digeſting other ali- 
ments, care ſhould: be taken not to give 
them food of a hard conſiſtence; they 
ought not to eat ſalt meat in great quan- 
tities, vnripe fruit, bread not duly fer- 
mented, or too new; nor ought they to 
eat much of any kind of ſweet meats. 

As to the prevention of the diſeaſes in 
infants, nothing is more uſeful both for 
the nurſe and the child, than infuſions of 
ſuch herbs as ſweeten the blood, made in 
water: and here an infuſion of betony, 
root of liquorice, . fennel-ſeed, and the 
like, are highly proper. Nor do they 
alt amiſs who ſometimes, after a meal, 
eat a quantity of fennel or anniſe-ſeed, 
which increaſes the milk, and prevents 
yrifes in the infant. | 
Since milk ſtagnating in the ſtomach and 
. Cuodenum ſoon grows acid and coagu- 
lated, and thus excites a thouſand dan- 
gerous ſymptoms, the greateſt care ought 
to be taken to prevent what 1s attended 
with ſuch dangerous conſequences ; for 
which purpoſe thoſe powders are ex- 
tremely efficacous which contain crabs- 
eyes, _—_ the root of florentine 
orris, ſaffron, the ſeeds or oil of anniſe, &c. 
of which a doſe may be given twice or 
three times a week. And fince the health 
of infants greatly depends upon a due 


and ſufficient diſcharge of the excrements 


by tool, and the preſervation of the tone 
of the ſtomach and inteſtines, gentlelaxa- 
ves, if neeeſſary, ſhould be ſometimes 
interpoſed; but ſtrong and acrid purges, 
u relin of jalap, ſcammony, black hel- 
lebore and the like, are improper and 
pernicious, They ought not to take 

on account of the heat it occaſions, 
nor the leaves of ſenna becauſe of the 
coſtiveneſs it produces i nor are theſe pre- 
Judicial only when given to children, but 


when given to the nurſes ; for being 


mixed with the milk, they often throw 


the tender infants'into convulſions. Sy- 


Lenham rightly obſerves, that children, 
in the firſt month, are often ſeized with 
the epilepſ from too frequent ſtools; and 

alen juſtly afſerted, that the bodies of 
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or two of mercuriusdulcis, given in t 


dren ou not to be exficcated with 


INF 


purgatives, Which would prevent their 
growing. And, really, it is inexpreſſi- 
ble how much the tender and weak ſto- 
machs of new born infants are prejudiced 


by purgatives. * | 


Diſeaſes of INFANTs may be reduced to the 


following heads. x. Retention of the 
meconium, or firſt ſtools, already. taken 
notice of. 2. Aphthæ, or thruſh, which 
affect the whole mouth, and even in- 
teſtines : for this Heiſter adviſes a grain 
drams of ſolutive ſyrup of roſes : he woul 

have the nurſe, likewiſe, take rhubarb, 
and the abſorbent powdersz and ex- 


ternally, Shaw would have the ulcers 


touched frequently with a mixture of ho- 
ney of roſes, and oil of vitriol. 3. Chaff-. 
ing, or galling, of the fleſh, already treat- 
ed of under the article EXCORIATION. 

4. Coſtiveneſs, for which Heiſter recom- 
mends two or three grains of rhubarb 
in ſolutive ſyrup of roſes, or a ſolution of 
manna, till the child's belly is opened; 
and afterwards the teſtaceous powders, 3. 
Coughs of infants ſeldom prove obſtinate, 
uſually giving way to pectoral ſyrups, or 
a little ſpermaceti; relaxing the bowels 


at the ſame time with rhubarb, given in 


ſolutive ſyrup of roſes, In very bad caſes, 
a few drops of ſpirit of ſal-armoniac, 
given pretty often, has a very good effect; 
and if the child be almoſt choaked, a 
quarter of a grain of tartar emetic, taken 
as a vomit, will ſnatch it from the jaws 
of death. Oil of ſweet almonds is like 
wiſe very good ; as are flowers of ſul- 
phur, in phlegmatic habits, | 6. Cruſta 
LaRea, or ſcabby eruptions, - otherwiſe 
called achores, already treated of under 
the articles ACHOR and CRUSTA. : 7, 
Atrophy, or conſumption, for the cure 
of which the crudities of the bowels 
ſhould be evacuated by gentle laxatives, 
now and then repeated, to which a few 
ins of mercurius dulcis muſt always 

be added; or even the purgative ſalts may 
be preſcribed, Externally, baths of ſoft- 
water, with aromatic herbs, with fri& ion 
of the joints while in the bath, and fre- 
uent motion, are recommended, 8. 
onvulfion, if owing to acrimonious | 
humours in the bowels, is cured by gentle 


doſes of ſyrup of rhubarb, with the ab- 


ſorbent powders; but when. epileptic, 
cinnabar is to be given freely in powders ; 
and when owing to worms, mercurius 
dulcis is the beſt of all medicines. 9. 
Diarrhcea of infants is already treated of 
under its proper article, 10. Stoppage 

10 d 3 
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of the toſs ſometimes happens, inſomuch 
that they can ſcarce breathe, ſuck, or ſwal- 
low ;' for the cure of which, after a ſuit- 
able purge,  diffolve two or three grains 
of white vitrio! in half an ounce” of mar- 
joram water ; then'filire it, and apply it 
. and then to the noſtrils with a li- 
nen · rag. Or you may apply oil of ſweet 
almonds, impregnated” with oil. of mar- 
joram, to the bottom end fides of the 
noſtrils, which will reſolve the filth, 11. 


Running of the eyes and ears is a very 


common complaint, which is cured by 
ſmall doſes of the decoction of pimpernel- 
root, ſaſſafras, and gentle Jaxatives, in 
which a grain or two of calomel is mixed. 
12. Vomiting is father accounted ſalu- 
tary than otherwiſe z but when too vio- 
lent, it may be remedied by gentle cly- 
ſters. 13. Supprefſion of urine is cured 
by giving half a ſcruple of ſome neutral 
falt, as vitriolared tartar, arcanum dupli- 
catum; and the like; but if theſe fail, a 
catheter muſt be introduced into the blad- 
der, which is much eaſier in girls than 
boys, 14. Fevers of children, ſee Fe- 
VER. T5. Difficulty: of teething, ſee 
DENTIT1ON. '/ 16. + Imperforations of 
he neceſiary paris, ſo that there is no 
piage for the ſtools or urine 3 in which 
the aſſiſtance of the ſurgeon muſt be 
ſpeedily called in, or the infant is loſt, 
#7. Jaundice, or a ' yellowneſs of the 
kin, ſee 'JaunDICE. 18. Worms in 
children, lee Worms. 19, Rickets 
ſeldom attack children before they are 
nine months old, ſee RiCKETs, 20. 
Gripes and other diſorders of the bowels, 
are generally owing to corrupted milk; 


the cure of which conſiſts in the uſe of 


antiacids, mild cathartics, and elyſters of 
the ſame intention, with gentle carmi- 
natives. Sometimes, indeed, the gripes 
are ſo violent as not to be cured without 
two Crops of the thebaic tincture in a lit- 
tle ſyrup of roſes. Abſorbents ate alſo 
deemed excellent in theſe diſorders, as 


they cure the gripes, reſtleſſneſs, and 


watching in infants, as certainly as opi- 
um eaſts pala in adults. 70 


Hare - Lip in IN AN Ss. See Lip, N 
INFANT, in lawj fignifies a perſon under 


the age of oe and twenty. | 

An infant may bind bimfelf apprentice, 
and if he ſerve ſeven years, may have the 
benefit of his trade j but if he be guilty 
of miſbehaviour, the mafter may give 


him gentle torri & ion, or complain to a 


Juſtice of peurd und have him puniſhed. 
He may alfo bind himſelf for the pay- 
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INFANTE and INFANTA, all the ſons and 


INFANTRY, in military affairs, denotes 
INFECTION, among phyſicians, the ſaye 


INFERENCE, in matters of literature, 3 


INFERNAL-sTONE, lapis infernalis. St 
INFINITE, that which has neither begin- 


. 


INF 


ment of neceſſaries, ſuch as meat, drinl, 


_ waſhing, apparel and learning, though 
not by bond with a penalty: infants ae 


not obliged to pay for eloaths, unleſz it 
be proved that they were for their own 
wearing, and convenient and necelſar 
for them to wear. according to their de. 
gree and eſtate; and though an infant 
may buy neceſſaries, he cannot bot ros 
money to doit ; for the law will not truf 
him with money, except at the peril of 
the lender, who muſt either ſee it thus 
laid out, or take care to lay it out himſelf 
in ſuch neceſſaties. If an infant is the 
defendant in an action, the plaintiff has 
fx years to commence his action in after 
the infant comes of age; and an infant 
who is a plaintiff, has alſo fix years, after 
he comes of age, to ſue, by the ſtatute 
of limitations. If an infant grants leaſes 
for a term of years, he may, at his ful 
age, either confirm the leaſe, or bring 
treſpaſs againſt the leſſee for the occupt» 
tion. Alſo a leaſe granted to an fat 
may be avoided by waving the land be- 
fore the rent day expreſſed therein, An 
infant may purchaſe: lands, where ſuch 
purchaſe is intended for his benefit, 
tho? at his full age he may either avoid 
or confirm ſuch purchaſe ; and, in caſe 
an infant ſell-lands hy deeds indented and 
inrolled, he may avoid the ſame. How- 
ever, infants are bound by all aQs of re- 
ceſſity, as in preſentations to benefices, 
admittances and grants of copyhold 
eſtates, aſſenting to legacies, and condi- 
tions annexed to lands, whether an eſtate 
comes by grant or by deſcent, 


daughters of the kings of Spain and 
Portugal, except the eldeft ; the princes 
being called infantes, and the princeſles 
in fantas. ibn 


the whole body of foot · ſoldiers. See the 
article SOLDIER. | 


with contagion, See CONTAGION, 
corollary, conclufion, argument, or in. 
duction drawn. from ſomething that went 
: before. See CONncLUSs10N, Ec. 


the article LaP1s. 


ning nor end: in which ſenſe God alone 
is infinite. See the article GOD. 


Infinite is alſo uſed to ſignify that which 
beginning, but will have 90 
end, as angels and human fouls, This 


has had a 
makes 


has a 
IVI! 
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makes what the ſchoolmen call infinitum 


a parte pol; as, on the contrary, by in- 


fnitum a parte ante, they mean that which 
has an end but had no beginning. 


INe1N4TE, or INFINITELY. GREAT LINE, 


in geometry, denotes only an indefinite 


or indeterminate jive, to which no; certain 


bounds, or limits, are preſcribed. | 
INFINITE QUANTITIES, © The very idea 
of magnitudes infinitely great, or tuch as 
exceed any aſſignable quantities, does in- 
clude a negation of limits: yet if we 
nearly examine this notion, we ſhall find 
that ſuch magnitudes are not equal among 


themſelves, but that there are really be- 


ſides infinite length and infinite area, 
three ſeveral ſorts of infinite ſolidity; all 
of which are guantitares ſui generis, and 
that thoſe of each ſpecies are in given 
proportions. - + | of x 
Infinite length, or a line infinitely 
long, is to be conſidered either as begin- 
ning at a point, and ſo infinitely extended 
one way, or elle both ways from the ſame 


point; in which eaſe the one, which is a 


beginning infinity, is the one half of the 


whole, which is the ſum ef the beginning 


and cealing infinity; or, as may be ſaid, 
of infinity @ parte ante and a parte poft, 
whichis analogous to eternity in time and 
duration, in which there 1s always as 
much to follow as is paſt, from any 
point or moment of time: nor doth the 
addition or ſubduction of finite length, or 
ſpace of time, alter the caſe either in in- 
finity or eternity, ſince both the one or 
the other cannot be any part of the whole. 


As to infinite ſurface, or area, any right - 
line, infinitely extended both ways on an 


infinite plane, does divide that infinite 
plane into equal parts, the one to the 
right, and the other to the left of the 
laid line; but if from any point, in ſuch 
a plane, two right — be infinitely ex- 
tended, ſo as to make an angle, the infi- 
nite area, intercepted between thoſe in- 
finite right lines, is to the whole infinite 
plane as the arch of a circle, on the point 
of concourſe of thoſe lines as a center, 
ntercepted between the ſaid lines, is to 
the circumference of the circle; or, as 
the degrees of the angle to the 360 degrees 
of a circle; for example, right lines meet- 
ing at a right angle do include, on an 
finite plane, a quarter part of the whole 
infinite area of ſuch a plane. 
But if two parallel infinite lines be ſup- 
poſed drawn on ſuch an infinite plane, 
ne area intercepted between them will be 
ewile infinite; but at the ſame time 
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will be' infinitely. leſs than that ſpace, 
which is intercepted between two infinite 


lines that are inclined, though with never 


ſo ſmall an angle; for that, in the one 
caſe, the given finite: diſtance of the pa- 


rallel lines diminiſhes the infinity in one 
degree of dimenſion; whereas, in a ſec- 
tor there is infinity in both dimenſions: 


and conſequently the quantities are the 


one infinitely greater ban the other, and 
there is no proportion between them. 
From the ſame conſideration ariſe the 
three ſeveral ſpecies of infinite ſpace or 
ſolidity ; for a parallelopiped, or-a-cy- 
linder, infinitely long, is greater than 
any finite magumude, how great ſoever; 
and all ſuch ſolids, ſuppoſed to be formed 
on given bales, are as thoſe baſes in pro- 
portion to one another. But if two of 
theſe three dimenſions are wanting, as in 
the ſpace intercepted between two parallel 
planes infinitely extended, ant at a finite 


diſtance, or with infinite length and 


breadth, with à finite thickneſs, all 
fuch ſolids ſhall be as the given fibite 
diſtances one to another; but theſe quan- 
tities, though infinitely greater than the 
other, are yet infinitely Ieſs than any of 


thoſe wherein all the three dimenſions are 


infinite. Such ate the ſpaces intercepted 
between two inclined planes infinitely 
extended; the ſpace intercepted by the 
ſurface of a cone, or the ſides of a pyr 
mid, likewiſe infinitely continued, &c. 


'of all which notwithſtanding, the pro- 


portions one to another, and to the v0 


rav, or vaſt abyſs of infinite {pace (where- 


in is the locus of all things that are or can 
be; or to the ſolid of infinite length, 


\ breadth and thickneſs taken all manner 


I 


of ways) are easily aſſignable ; for the 


ſpace between two planes is to the whole 


as the angle of thoie planes to the 360 
degrees of the circle. As for cones and 


Pyramids, they are as the ſpherical ſurface 


intercepted hy them is to the ſurface of 
the ſphere, and therefore cones are as the 
verſed fines of half their angles to the di- 
ameter of the circle: theſe three ſorts of 
infinite quantity are analogous to a line, 
ſurface, and ſolid; and, after the fame 
manner, cannot be compared, or have 
no proportion the one to the other. 


NFINITESIMALS, among mathema- 


ticians, are defined to be infinitely ſmall 
quantities. Sa 
In the method of infiniteſimals, the ele- 


ment, by which any quantity increaſes or 


decreaſes, is ſuppoſed to be infinitely 
ſmall, and is gererally expreſſed by, two 
ET On or 


| 
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- gr more terms, ſome cf which are infi- 
nitely leſs than the reſt, which being ne- 

glected as of no im 
terms form what is called the difference 
of the propoſed quantity, The terms 
that are negleRted in this manner, as in- 
finitely leſs than the cther terms of the 
element, are the very ſame which ariſe 
in conſequence of the acceleration, or re- 
tardation, of the generating motion, 
during the infinitely imall time in which 
the element is generated; ſo that the re- 
maining terms expreſs the elements that 
would have been produced in that time, 
if the generating motion had continued 
uniform: therefore thoſe differences are 
accurately in the ſame ratio to each 
other as the ome motions or fluxi- 
ons. And hence, though in this me- 
- thod infiniteſimal parts of the elements are 
neglected, the concluſions are accurately 
true without even an infinitely ſmall error, 


and agree preciſely with thoſe that are de- 


duced by the method by fluxions, 
For example, (pl. CXLVI. fig. 1. no 1.) 
When DG, the increment of the baſe 
A D, of the triangle ADE, is ſuppoſed 
to become infinitely little, the trapezium 
DG HE. (the fimultaneous increment of 
the triangle) conſiſts of two parts, the pa- 
rallelogram E G, and the triangle E IH; 
the latter of which is infinitely leſs than 
- the former, their ratio being that of one 
half DG to AD: therefore, according 
to this method in fluxions, the part ETH 
is neglected, and the remaining part, viz. 
the parallelogram-EG is the difference 
of the triangle ADE, Now it was 
ſhewn, (ſee the article FLux1oxNs,) 
that E G is 
crement of t 
generated by the motion with which this 
triangle flows, and thatE I H is the part 
of the ſame increment which is generated 
in conſequence of the acceleration of this 
motion, while the baſe, by flowing uni- 
formly, acquires the augment DG, 
whether DG be ſuppoſed finite or infi- 
Example 2. The increment DELM 
HG (ibid. n* 2.) of the rectangle AE, 
conſiſts of the parallelograms E G, EM, 
and I; the laſt of which, Ib, becomes 
infinitely, leſs than E G or EM, when 
DG-and LM, the increments of the 
ſides, are ſuppoſed infinitely ſmall ; be- 
cauſe I'b is ſuppoſed to EG as LM to 
AL, and to EM as DG to AD; 
© therefore, Ib being neglected, the ſum 
of che parallelograms EG and EM is 


[ 1968 ] 
the difference of the rectangle AF: and 


portance, the remaining 


fluxions of quantities, in the method of 


it is infinitely leſs than E G, ne 1, (ac- 


ciples are admitted, as that the infinitely 


number of ſides, which being produced, 
their inclination to each other meaſure 


reciſely that part of the in- 
triangle ADE which is 


in the application of it may be diſcorered 


INF 


the ſum of EG and E Mis the ſpace 
that would have been generated by the 
motion with which the rectangle A E 
flows continued uniformly, but that] 
is the part of the increment of the red. 
angle which is generated in conſequence 
of the acceleration of this motion, in the 
time that AD and AL, by flowing uni 
formly, acquire the augments D G and 
LM. The ſame may be obſerved in 
propoſitions wherein the fluxions of quan. 
tities are determined; and thus the man. 
ner of inveſtigating the differences, or 


infiniteſimals, may be deduced from the 
principles of the method of fluxions, 
For inſtead of neglecting EI H becauſe 


cording to the uſual manner of reaſon- 
ing in that method) we may reje it; 
becauſe we may thence conclude, that it 
is not produced in conſequence of the 
generating motion D G, but of the fub- 
tequent variations of this motion, And 
it appears why the concluſions in the 
method of infinitefimals are not to he 
repreſented as if they were only near the 
truth, but are to be held as accurately 
true. 

In order to render the application of 
this method eaſy, ſome analogous prin- 


ſmall elements of a curve are right lines, 
or that a curve is a polygon of an infinite 


give the tangents of the curve ; and by 


the curvature. 'This is as if we ſhould 
ſuppoſe, when the baſe flows uniformly, 


the ordinate flows with a motion which 


is uniform for every infinitely ſmall part 
of time, and increaſes or decreaſes by in- 
finitely ſmall differences at the end of 


every ſuch time. 


But however convenient this principle 


may be, it muſt be applied with caution 


and art on various occaſions. It is uſual 
therefore, in many caſes, to reſolve the 
element of the curve into two or more in- 
finitely (mall right lines; and ſometimes 
it is neceſſary, if we would avoid error, 


to reſolve it into an infinite number of 
- ſuch right lines, which are infiniteſimals 


of the ſecond order. In general, it is a 
poſtulatum in this method, that we may 
deſcend to the -infiniteſimals of any order 
whatever, as we find it neceſſary ; by 
which means, any error that might ariſe 
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and ebtrected by à proper uſe of this in the ſame manner as a grain of ſand is 
method itſelf. For an example of this, incomparably leſs than the whole earth ; 
ſee Maclaurin's Fluxions, article 498. and others repreſent. them, in all their 
It is likewiſe to be obſerved,” when the ordere, as no ſeſs real than finite quan- 
valbe of a quantity. that ĩs required in a tities, From what has been ſaid, it will 
Wp problem becomes, in cer- pear that a ſatisfactory 3 may 
tain, particular caſes, infinitely great or be given for the more brief way of rea- 
infinitely little, the ſolution would not ſoning uſed in the method of infiniteſi- 
be always juſt though ſuch magnitudes mals; and that then we inveſtigate the 
were admitted, As when it is required firſt differences, we may reje& the infini- 
to find by what centripetal force a curve teſimal part of the element, not merely 
could be deſcribed, about a fixed point becauſe they are infinitely leſs than the. 
that is either in the curve, or is ſo fitu- other parts; but becauſe the quantities 
ated, that a tangent may be drawn from generated, and their mutual relations, de- 
it to the curve, the value of the force is pend upon the generating motions, and 
found infinite at the center of the forces are diſcovered by them. The ſame jnfi- 
in the former caſe, and at the point of teſimal parts of the element, however, 
contact in the latter; yet it is obvious, may ſerve for meaſuring the acceleration 
that an infinite force could not inflet the or retardation of thoſe motions from that 
line deſcribed by a body that ſhould;pro- term, or the powers which may be con- 
ceed from sither of theſe points, into a ceived to accelerate or retard them at that 
curve; becauſe the direction of its mo- term: and here the infivitely (mall parts 
tion in either caſe paſſes thro” the center of the element that are of the third order, 
of the forces, and no farce, how great are neglected for a ſimilar reaſon, being 
ſoever, that tends towards the center generated only in eonſequence of the va- 
could cauſe it to change that direction. friation of thoſe powers flom, that term 
But it is to iv by that the go- of the time. Inthis manner we;prefume 


415 


metrical magnitude by which the force is ſome ſatis faction may be gien io the 
meaſured, is no imaginary in this ſcrupulous (who may be gg ig mur at 
than in other caſes, where it becomes in- the uſual way of reaſoniig zu his me- 
finite; and philoſophical problems have  thod) while nothing is negleted without 
limitations that enter not always into the accounting for it; and thus the harmony 
rs; ſolution given by 2 mamay appear to be more perfect betwixt 
to obviate theſe ſcruples, which the the method of fluxions and that of infi- 
brief manner of proceeding in the method niteſimals, b Ts. 
of infinitefima!s is apt to ſuggeſt to ſuch But, however ſafe and convenient this 
as enter on the higher parts of geometry, method may be, ſome will always'fccuple . 
after having been accuttomed to a more to admit infinitely little quanties, and 
ſtrict and rigid kind of demonſtration in infinite. orders of . infinitedwals,: into a 
the elementary parts. To ſuch it may ſcience that boaſts. of the moſt evident 
ſeem not to be conſiſtent with the pei fe and accurate principles, as well as of the 
accuracy that is required in geometrical moſt rigid demonſtrations ; and thereſore 
demonſtration, that, in determining the in this article, more unexceptionable 
firſt differences, any part of the element poſtulata have been uſed. In ordet to 
of the variable quantity ſhould be rejet- avoid ſuch oops 
} 


| | ſitions, Sir Iſaac Newton 
ed, merely becauſe it is infinitely leſs than conſiders the Bᷣmultanedus increments of 


the reſt, and that the ſame part ſhould the flowing quantities as finite, and then 
be afterwards employed for determining inveltigates the ratio, which is the limit 
the ſecond avd higher differences, and of the various proportions, which thoſe. 
, reſolving ſome of the moſt important increments bear to each other, while he 
problems. Nor can we ſuppoſe that their ſuppoſes them to decreaſe together, till 
ſeruples will be removed, but rather con- they vaniſh; which ratio is the ſame 
firmed, when they come to conſider what with the ratio of fluxions. | 
haz been advanced by ſome of the moſt INFIRMARY, a kind of hoſpital, where- 
celebrated writers on this method, who the weak and fickly are properly taken 
have expreſſed theit ſentiments concern- care of, | See HosPiT aL. 


g : 1 


ing iofinitely ſmall quantities in the pre- INFLAMMABILITY, that property of 
cileſt terme; While ſome of them deny bodies, which difpoſes them to kindle, 
their reality, and conſider them only as or catch fire. See the articles FIRE, 
ucomparably leſs than finite quantities, FLAaMBy HEAT, Sc. 
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According to Dr. Shaw, the oil, con- 
tained in bodies, is the ſole principle of 

their inflammability, See FUL. 
From many experiments Boerhaave found, 
that all thoſe parts of vegetables, which 

are capable 2 fire of making a! true 
flame, are eahly miſcible among each 
other, when pure, ſimple, and inflam- 
: - mable. Thus alcohol, which is the only 
known body perfectly inflammable, how- 
ever prepared, provided it be pure, may 
de intimately mixed with any other al- 
cohol prepared in any other manner, 
without the leaſt alteration thence ariſing. 
So alſo all pure oils, when rightly purged 
of other parts, will mix thoroughly with 
each other. Nay, all the pureſt oils, and 
even alcohol itſelf, may be ſo accurately 


mixed together, as to form one homo- 


geneous fluid, in which the beſt micro- 
{ſcopes ſnall not be able to diſcern the leaſt 
diverſity of parts'; which, however, is to 
de underſtood with this reſtriction, that 
there be not the ſmalleſt drop of water in 


ſuch oil or alcohol. So alſo camphor, 


which may be reckoned among the ve- 
getable ſolids, burns wholly away, diſ- 
ſolves and mixes intimately, not only 
in alcohol, but in any pure oil: and the 
like holds of other perfectly inflammable 
vegetables, which mix in oils or alcohol 
the more thoroughly, as they are more 
entirely inflammable. The ſame holds of 
reſins, balſams, and gum-refins, which, 
when mixed under the conditions above 
ſpecified, may be liquified even by a 
imall degree of heat, or even run ſpon- 
taneouſly. Nor muſt it be omitted, that 
all perfectly inflammable bodies contain 


certain viſcid parts, which produce a 


briſk coheſion; and that many of them 
are incapable of being frozen by any de- 
gree of cold hitherto known, as appears 
in linſeed oil. See Corp, FrosrT, 
FREEZING, OIL, and ALCOHOL. | 

But what appears moſt wonderful in re- 
- gard to the inflammability of bodies, is 
the production of actual flame by the 
mixture of two cold liquors. The mix- 
ture which moſt conſtantly and happily 
produces this effect, is oil of turpentine 
with an aqus fortis, made in the follow- 
ing manner: take two pounds of dried 
and powdered nitre, which mix with one 
pound of concentrated oil of vitriol, or 
of common oil of vitriol of a ſufficient 
ſtrength: diſtil this mixture in a retort 
with a reverberatory fire, and the liquor 
thereby raiſed will be-an aqua fortis, 
capable of producing fire and flame with 

"> 
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dil of turpentine without any farth cara 
e affiftance; 1 But without — at the Dae 
trouble of making an aqua fortis on nn 
purpoſe, if well dephlegmated ſpirit of om: 4 
nitre be mixed with a ſufficient quantity blood, 
of well rectiſied oil of vitriol, this mix. the r 
ture will give fire very readily with oil af * 
turpentine, or any other aromatic oil. x 2 
The | proportions are an ounce of the "AY 
ſpirit of nitre, half an ounce of the il Ae 
of vitriol, and an ounce cf oil of tur. * 442 
pentine; tho* Mr. Geoffroy tells us, he ve f 
has ſucceeded very well with a dram of * 
ſpirit of nitre, a dram of oil of vitro), Wi ee 
and three drams of oil of turpentine, This "Mrs 
experiment, performed with turpentine "ID 
inſtead of its oil, is extremely diverting, * l 
as the flame not only continues longer, Wick 
but there ate a great many ſucceſſire oil 
exploſions. Oy 
INFLAMMATION, in ſurgery and ne- Fs 
dicine, is defined to be a preſſure and 1 q 
attrition of the red arterial blood, ſtag- 40 
nating in the ſmalleſt canals, produced * 
by the motion of the reſt of the blood, ee 
thrown into a violent and forcible com- . 
motion, by means of a fever. See tlie reſſ 
article FEVER. ui 
This definition of an inflammation is 1 
taken from its cauſes. Others define it en, 
from its ſymptoms to be a ſpecies of tu- the b 
mour attended with a burning heat, pain, lick 
redneſs, reſiſtance, and a continual pul- wes 
ſation and pricking, See "TUMOUR, fea 
Inflammations are either external, being ory 
ſuch as fall properly under the buſinels 9 
of ſurgery, and are cured by manual * 
operations and topical remedies; or in- a 
ternal, being ſuch whoſe cure is to be the f 
expected chiefly from the uſe of internal the | 
remedies. tities 
General diviſion of external INFLAM- 21 
NATIONS. External inflammations, with 
ſeated in the common integuments, are Pact 
generally termed phlegmons but when ng 
aw they are called furuncles, The ſa] 
inflammation which is not fixed deep, 6nd 
but only ſpreads ſuperficially on the 4e 
ſkin, is uſually diſtinguiſhed by the name — 
of an eryſipeſas; and the inflammatory N 0 
tumour that ariſes at the finger - ends, 1 mu 
termed paronychia; when the inflam- bloc 
mation fixes in the groin or armpits, ten. 
the tumour is called a bubo; when under Forge 
the ears, parotis, If an inflammation — 
ſeizes the hands and feet from extreme ** 
cold, chilblains ariſe: other — * 
tions have alſo particular names, _—_ — 
ing to the particular part of the bod) Ky 


they poſſeſs, General 


* 
A 
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cneral cauſes of external INFLAMMA- 
T10NS. The cauſe of a phlegmon, or 
an external inflammation, ariſes generally 
from too thick or viſcid a ſtate of the 
blood, Ragnating in the anaſtomoſes of 
the ſmalleſt arteries and veins; ſo that the 
biood being ſent in larger quantities than 
it can paſs through thoſe veſſels, muſt of 
conſequence excite the fore-mentioned 
general ſymptoms of an inflammation, 
and muſt occaſion great diſorders at every 
part, -where ſuch ſtagnation is made, 
And tho” no part of the body, whether 
external or internal, nor the bones them- 
ſelves are exempt from this kind of in- 
flammation, yet it more frequently hap- 
pens in the fat and glands than any 
where elſe, 
With regard to the cauſe whence that 
inſpiſation and ſtagnation in thoſe veſſels 
proceeds, they are, according to Heiſter, 


of two kinds, of which the firſt may be 


called external, and the latter internal. 
Among the external cauſes are placed 
in the firſt rank all wounds, fractures, 
luxations contuſions, punctures by thorns 
and ſplinters, with a too great com- 
preſſion of the veſſels, whether by too 
lirit a bandage, or otherwiſe, To theſe 
cauſes may be added burns of all ſorts, 
extreme cold, too violent a motion of 
the body, the external or internal ap- 
plication of too ſharp and ſtimulating 
lubſtances, ſticking phſters, oily and fat 
things, with abundance of the like na- 
ture, which ſtop up the pores of the ſkin, 
and impede the free courſe of the blood. 
Among the internal cauſes, the ſame 
author reckons any thing acrimonious in 
the fluids, as in the ſcurvy ; as alſo from 
the blood's abounding in too great quan- 
tities, or being of too thick a conſiſtence; 
or laſtly, when it circulates in the body 
with too violent a motion: for by this 
means the groſſer particles of the blood 


are drove, and, as it were, wedged into 


ſmaller veſſels, than they can readily 
find a paſſage through, and this, more 
eſpecially,. when a ſudden cold is ſpread 
cer a body that is in a great heat, In 
ſhort, every thing will produce an ob- 
uſtion. which makes the parts of the 
lood too groſs and bulky, or too much 
contracts the mouth of the ſmall veſſels. 
General criſes. and cure of INFLAMMA- 
TIONS, Inflammations terminate va- 
noully, according to their different de- 
Eres of violence, the cauſes from whence 
Hey ariſe, the parts which they affect, 
ud the particular conſtitution of the 
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patient, with ſeveral other circumſtances 
which alſo preſage to us what ſhall be the” 
end of the inflammation, But the ſeveral 
ways wherein an inflammatior- termi- 
nates are chiefly four. It is either, 1. ſo 
diſperſed and reſolved as to vaniſh without 
leaving any conſiderable injury in the part 
affected, and which afterwards recovers 
its former vigour, and is of all others, 
the beſt courſe it can take; or elſe, 2. the 
inflammation ſuppurates, and degenerates 
into an abſceſs, ſo as to leaye ever after 
ſome damage in the organ; or elſe, 3. 
the inflammation degenerates into a gan- 


grene, or ſphacelus; or laſtly, into a 
hard tumour, commonly called a ſcirrhus, 
which grows more compact in the part 


affected, as the inflammation remits or- 
goes off. f 

As to the reſolution and diſperſion of an 
inflammation, that is uſually practicable, 
when it is only of a milder kind, in a 
ſound habit of body, when the blood is 
not yet too viſcid nor vehement in its 


motion; and this treatment we have de- 


livexed already under the article Dis- 
PEBRS1LON. . 5 

But ſuppuration follows, when the in- 
flammation is more violent, the circu- 
lation more rapid, but yet the maſs of 


blood ſomewhat temperate, and without 


much acrimony : the treatment of an 


: inflammation that terminates in a ſup- 


puration, the reader will find delivered 
under the articles SUPPURATION, A- 
SCESS, &c. * 

When the forementioned ſymptoms are 
much more violent, and when the blood 
is at the ſame time more acrimonious 
and rapid than it ought to be, the in- 


flammation generally terminates in a 


gangrene, the nature and treatment of 
which ſee under the article GANCGRENE. 
But if the inflamed part be full of 
glands, and the blood very thick, gluti- 
nous,. and inſpiſſated, the ſmall blood- 
veſſels are then ſo ſtrongly ſtuffed up 
with the glutinous blood, that they are 
compacted together, the parts loſe their 


ſenſation, and are converted into a hard 


tumour, which is thence called a ſcirrhus. 
See the article SCIRRHUS, | 


INFLAMMATION in the breafts, a diſorder 


moſt incident to child-bearing women, 


and almoſt conſtantly happens in a few 


days after their delivery. 


If the milk ſhould be propelled too plen- 


tifully and forcibly into the breaſt, which 
at ſuch times frequently happens; and 


if the mother ſhould then be ſeized with 


cold, 
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Intenſe and violent; 
- ſeizes the whole breaſt ; ſometimes only 


- women of condition, 


ecti be conſtantly 
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bation of mind, the ſanguiferous and 
lactiferous veſſels being thence obſtructed, 


the breaſts muſt then become inevitabl 


tumified, which will be attended wit 
3 redneſs, teſiſtance, and vio- 
nt pain. The ſame accident often 
happens to women that give ſuck even a 
long time after their lying in, and is 
fometimes the caſe of thole who have no 
milk, all proceeding from the cauſes al- 
ready mentioned; and Heifter gives us 
an inſtance of a man's breaſt being in- 


flamed by means of a great fright, Theſe 
— mflammations do not, according to that 


author, always happen to be equal] 
for ſometimes it 


one ſide ; and at another times occupies 
only a ſmall part of the breaſt : ſome- 
times the inflammation lies very near the 
Min; at other times very deep; and at 


one time it has urgent ſymptoms, and 


at another, it ſits ealy on the part. 

This diſorder may be ſpeedily removed in 
and ſuch as do 
not ſuckle their children, if - ſome of the 


+ plaſter of ſperma ceti ſpread on linen 


be applied warm all round the breaft ſoon 


after pariurition; being perforated in ihe 


middle, to tranſmit the papilla or nipple; 
the acceſſion of the milk being allo re- 
pelled by a very ſtrait bandage. Among 
the internal remedies, the moſt proper 
are ſuch as bring down the lochia puer- 
perarum, when they do not flow in ſuffi- 
cient plenty of themſelves : the principal 
remedies for this purpoſe are the eſſence of 
myrrh, amber, the eſſence of ſaffron, elixir 


proprietatis, c. Laſtly, with reſpect to 


the proper drink, it muſt be carefully ob- 
ſerved to diminiſh the quantity of milk by 
ſmalneſs and poverty of the meat and 
drink, upon which account the patient 
ſhould be recommended to driok ſmall 
broth, tea, or the like watery liquors : 
and if the mother be defirous of ſuckling 


the infant, there can be no better pre- 


ſervative againſt the inflammations of the 
breafts, But when the inflammation is 
fixe the cure muſt be attempted either 
by diſperſion or ſuppuration, for the 
methods of which ſee DisPERSION and 
SUPPURATION. $47 

But if it. happens that the tumour will 
neither yield to diſperſion nor ſuppuration, 


and is in danger of turning to a ſcirrhus, 
or cancer, the patient muſt be kept in 


good ſpirits, and the plaſter of ſperma 
retained on the tumou:, 
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cold, fear, anger, or a ſudden. pertur- 
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For other kinds of external inflam. f 


mations, ſee the articles Fuxvvert, 
ERYSIPELAS, PARONYCHIA, Bug, 
PaROT1s, &c, 

But internal inflammations, or ſuch 
whoſe cure is to be expected chiefly from 
the uſe of internal remedies, are in par. 
- ticular as follow, 


INFLAMMATION of the Bladder, that at. 


' tended with an acute, burning, preſſing 
pain, in the region of the pubes, a fever, 
and- a continual teneſmus, or defire of 
going to ſtool, and a perpetual firiving 
to make water. 
Other ſymptoms of this diſeaſe are 2 
rumbling of the bowels, griping pains, 
great anxiety of the precordia, difficult 
breathing, want of appetite, and vomit- 
ing, coldneſs of the extreme parts, a 
hard, quick, unequal, contracted pulſe, 
inquietude, and ſometimes convulſions, 
There is another kind which is more 
. ſuperficial, and is either rheumatic or 
eryſipetalous, in which the fever is more 
eafily and ſpeedily cured, by promoting 
a diaphoreſis,; and perſons in years, who 
are affected with the ſcurvy, gout, rheu- 
matiſm, or violent head-achs, are mok 
ſubjeft to it, eſpecially if they catch cold 
from a north wind, "The former ariſes 
commonly from the | ſtoppage of the 
menſes, bleeding, piles, or other uſual 
ſanguinary evacuations, and not ſeldom 
from a violent gonorrhcea, unfkillfully 
ſuppreſſed by aftringents z or when beat. 
ed by medicines of too ſharp and hot a 
nature. 
This diſeaſe is mortal, if it terminates 
in an ulcer, or mortification : the latter 
is immediate death. 8 
The cure muſt be attempted, ſays Hoff. 
man, with bleeding in the foot, if a ſop- 
preſſion of the menſes or h2morrhoidal 
flux be the cauſe, If it proceeds from the 
ſcurvy, &c. recourſe mult be had to gentle 
diaphoretics, diluents, and remedies which 
obtund the acrimony of the humour, 
ſuch as decoRtions of the root of {corz0- 
nera, china, ſkirrets, and fennel. Allo 
= infuſions in the manner of tea of the tops 
of yarrow, flowers of mallows, winter 
- cherries, and ſeed of daucus made with 
milk, and ſweetened with ſyrup of quark 
mallows. To theſe may be added emul- 
fions of the four cold ſeeds, If the nh 
tient is coſtive, manna will be qe 
with antimoniated nitre, to which rhu- 


barb may be joined, as occaſion require 
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t the diſeaſe is violent, diaphoretic 
wders with nitre, in a larger propor- 


» WY tion than ordinary, as alſo five grains of 
5 {affron, and two of camphire, with the 
, emulſions aforeſaid. Externally anti - 


ſpaſmodics and gentle diſcutients will he 
h proper; for which purpoſe it was Hoff- 
n man's method to apply bladders, filled 
. with a decoction of emollient flowers. 
If the teneſmus and difficulty of urine 


. ariſe from ſpaſms, there is nothing 
g better than the vapours of a decoftion in 
7 milk in the flowers of melilot, elder, 
f chamomile and mallows, and the tops of 
g yarrow, This decoftion may be put into 


a cloſe ſtool, and the patient fit over it. 
INFLAMMATION of the brain, See the 
article PHRENSY, 55 
INFLAMMATION of the diaphragm. See 
the article PARAPHRENITLS, 5 
INFLAMMATION of the eyes. See the ar- 
ticle OPHTHALMIA. 
INFLAMMATION of the fauces. 
article QUINZY. _ 
INFLAMMATION & tbe inteſtines, accord- 
ing to Boerhaave, is an inflammation 
contrading the inteſtines, and ſopping 
up the paſſage thro them; attended wit 
2 vehement fixed, burning pain, which 
is irritated by things taken inwardly, 
When the inflammation is in the upper 


be greatly diſtended with wind. When 


a the pain is exaſperated, it produces con- 
0 vulions of the diaphragm and abdo- 
b minal muſcles, vomiting, and painful 


inflations, with rumblings and ſharp 
priping pains, which may bring on the 
Niac paſſion, or twiſting of the guts. 
Hoffman ſays, that when there is a burn- 
ing pain in the abdomen, with a pre- 
ternatural heat of the whole body, as 
allo a quick pulſe, loſs of ſtrength, anxi- 
ety and inquietude, the ſeat. of the diſeaſe 
may juſtly be ſuſpected to be in the in- 
teltines, If the pain is above the navel, 
and below the ſtomach, attended with a 
lerer, nauſea, and reaching, it is a. ſign 
that that part of the colon is affected, 
which lies beneath the ſtomach, and is 


ſo *xtended from the right to the left fide, 
pt If the pain lies in the right hypochon- 
" 1mm, under the ſpurious ribs, it ſhews 
« that part of the colon to be inflamed 


where it joins with the jlium. When the 
complaint is on the left ſide, under the 
oing, where the pſoas muſcle is placed, 
mis a fign that the colon, and that 
part of the meſentery joined thereto, 1s 
the 2 "I diſeaſe, eſpecially when it 


Ty; © 
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See the | 


part of the inteſtines, the ſtomach will 
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- adheres tothe perĩtonæum: but when the 


pain is in the middle of the abdomen 


about the navel, it ſhews the ſmall guts 
are certainly affected. In all which 
caſes the pain is ſuppoſed to be attended 
with a fever, 7 80 
Arbuthnot adviſes, that this diſeaſe be 
carefully diſtinguiſhed from a colic, pro- 
ceeding from a cold cauſe, becauſe what 
is good for the latter is poiſon in the 
former. It muſt have a ſpeedy remedy, 
or it will ſoon, according to th writer, 
end in the iliac paſſion, or a mortifi- 

cation. Beſides copious bleeding, he 
thinks, there 1s ſcarcely any other method 
of cure than fomenting and relaxing the 


bowels with emollient liquids taken - 


warm, both by the mouth and in clyſters, 
and this every hour. Warm fomenta- 
tions, or young, vigorous, and found 
animals applied to the body are extreme- 
ly beneficial. GETS 

Boerhaave dire&s that the patient ſhould 


only be nouriſhed with broth, in which 


gently detergent roots have been boiled, 
After bleeding and clyfters, if the pain 
continues violent, Hoffman is of opinion 
that there will be no manner cf danger 
in giving opiates, by which means the 
excruciating pain will be alleviated, and 
the ſpaſms appeaſed, and a breathing 
ſweat will follow. When this is done, 
and the fever abated, there will be no 
occaſion to continue the dilating, relax- 
ing and moiſtening medicines, but rather 
the nervous and corroborating; ſuch as 


the preparations of amber, eſpecially the 


ſalt and tincture; the former of which 
may be given in a bolus from ſix to ſix- 
teen grains, and the latter from twenty 
to eighty drops, in any convenient 
vehicle, : A 
If the patient ſurvives three days, and 
the acuteneſs of the pain abates with a 
chilneſs and ſhivering thoroughout the 
| body, it is a ſign of a ſvppuration, and 
within fourteen days the impoſthume will 
break, and if it falls into the cavity of the 


abdomen, it will corrupt the whole maſs 


cf fluids, putrify the viſcera, and turn 
to an aſcites, whence the patient will die 


of a conſumption, In this caſe, Boer- 


have and Arbuthnot recommend whey 
and chalybeat waters, as likely to prove 


moſt beneficial. The impoſthume may 
alſo turn either to a gangrene or icirrbus, - 


both which are mortal. : 
INFLAMMATION of the kidneys. See the 
article NEPHRITIS. 
INFLAMMATION of the liver. When the 
10 R liver 
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liver is inflamed, it compreſſes the ſto- 
mach, diaphragm, and the neighbour- 
ing viſcera of the abdomen; it ſtops the 
circulation of the fluids, hinders the ge- 
neration and excretion of the gall, and 
all digeſtion ; it produces a great many 


bad ſymproms, as the jaundice, with all 


the diſeaſes depending thereon, See the 
article HEPATIT1S, | 

A fever, an inflammation, and pungent 
pain on the region of the liver, and 
diaphragm, a tenſion of the hypochondria, 
yellowneſs of the {kin and eyes, and a 
ſaffron-coloured urine, are ſigns of an 
inflammatory diſpoſition of the liver. See 
the article JAUNDICE, 

This diſeaſe terminates as other in flam- 
mations; being cured by reſolution, con · 
coction, and exeretion, of the morbid 
matter; or it terminates in an abſceſs, 
ſcirrhus, or gangrene. See the articles 
Azsckss, c. | 
During the firſt ſtate, Arbuthnot tells us, 
that a warm regimen and faffron, which 
ſome reckon a ſpecific, are improper. 
On the other hand, that cooling, reſolv- 
ing liquors, taken inwardly, as whey and 
ſorrel boiled in it, outward fomentations, 
and frequent injections of clyſters, bath- 
ing and frictions, relax and render the 
matter fluid, Honey with a little rheniſh 
wine and vinegar, the juices and jellies 
of ſome ripe garden-fruits, and thoſe of 


ſome lacteſcent plants, as endive, dande- 


lion, and lettuce, are reſolvent. Violent 
purging hurts; gently relaxing the belly 
relieves, diluents with nitrous ſalts are 
bereficial, or tamarinds boiled in warm 
water, or whey.. The feveriſh matter is 
often carried off by urine, and there- 
fore diuretics not highly ſtimulating are 
proper. 

If the inflammation be recent, extremely 
violent and without any figns or hopes 
of reſolution, concodtion, and excretion, 
Boerhaave adviſes, that the caſe be treat- 
ed with the ſame cautions and remedies as 
is directed in pleurifies, and other ſimular 
inflammatory diſorders; ſuch remedies 
only excepted, as the ſituation of the 
part affected cannot admit of, except 
only, that all antiphlogiſtic fluids, either 


drank or injeted by clyſters, are par- 


ticu}zrly ſerviceable in the caſe before us. 


INFLAMMATION of the lungs. See the 
article PERIPNEUMONY. 
_ INFLAMMATION F the pleura, See the 


article PLEURISY. | 
INFLAMMATION of the flomach is known 
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by a burning, fixed, and pungent dz. 
in the ſtomach, which is any ing 


the inſtant any thing is taken into it, au 


is ſucceeded by a moſt painful yomitin, 
and hiccough, There is beſides, ms 
ward heat, anxiety, and a tenſive pair 
ahout the precordia, an acute continu, 
fever, great thirſt, difficult breathing 
inquietude, toſſing of the body, coldnei 
of the extreme parts, a hard, contradef 
quick, and fometimes, unequal pull 
In the medical eſſays, we have an in 
ſtance of this diſeaſe being attended vit 
a hydrophobia, See HyYDroPHoR, 
Boerhaave ſays, that this diſeaſe, if o 
ſuddenly cured, is generally mortal 
therefore, that as ſoon as it is diſcovered 
plentiful bleeding is neceſſary, that th 
patient's drink ſhould be very ſoft, ani 
phologiſtic, and emollient ; and alſo tut 
clyſters of the ſame kind ſhould be adni 
niltered to him. 0 
Arbuthnot adviſes, that the patient 
ſhould totally abſtain from every thing 
that has acrimony in it; even the cooling 
nitrous falts, which are beneficial in othe 
inflammations, irritate too much. Vomits 
cordials, and ſpirituous liquors, are little 
better than poiſon: milk generally curdles, 
Aliments muſt be given frequently, and 
by a ſpoonful at a time, for any d- 
ſtenſion increaſes the inflammation, A 
thin gruel of barley, oatmeal, whey, with 
a very little ſugar, or honey, or chicken 
broths, are proper aliments: whey-emul- 
ſions, bacley- water, and emollient decoc- 
tions are proper drinks. If poiſons of the 
cauſtic kind or metallic medicines ill pre- 


pared cauſe the inflammation, oily fat 


things are proper, as new milk, cream, 
oil of ſweet almonds, or oil of olives 
taken often and plentifully, according t0 
Hoffman. If in the cholera morbus 3n 
inflammation is apprehended, be adviſes 
abſorbents and burnt hart's horn, with 
gelatinous decoRions of calves and neats 
feet, or hartſhorn-jellies, and water giuel 
Outwardly he recommends the following 
liniment 2s uſeful in all caſes; take oil 
of ſweet almonds, two ounces z camphite, 


one dram; make aliniment, with which 


anoint frequently the precordia, app'ying 
a hot ligen cloth over it. The follow- 
ing epithem he recommends as an ex. 
cellent diſcutient and ſudorific. Take of 


the vinegar of roſes, two ounces; ſpirit 


of wine camphorated, two drams; tnc 
ture of ſaffron, and tincture of coflof, 
of each one dram; nitre, half a 7 
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et this epithem be applied warm to the with oil of dill, camomile and white 
tegion: of the ſtomach. lilies, of each an ounce; oil of cara-— 
If there happens an impoſthume, honey, ways, a dram; or a dram of camphire; ©} 
and even honey of roſes, taken inwardly, - laying a warm napkin doubled over the 
is according to Arbuthnot, a good ſame. The tumult being thus appeaſed, 
cleanſer; and decoctions of comfrey- the lochia are to be promoted withipflls 
roots, healing. 4 | made of bitter extracts, temperate feſi - 
INFLAMMATION: of the tonſils, See the nous gums and aloes well corrected, of 
article TONSILS. which fifteen grains is a doſe, morning 
IneLAMMATION F the womb or uterus, and evening, to be continued f; om five 
appears from extraordinary heat and to eight days: theſe are alſo good when 
a fixed pain in the groin, with an acute the after-birth, or part of it is retained. 
fever, a pain in the loins and belly, an If there is a fever, the belly is diſtended 
inflation of the abdomen, a Kimulus to with wind, the lochia are retzined; and. 
make water and to go to flool, heat, the ſpaſms tend to the upper parts; then 
and a difficulty of urine. | the laſt-mentioned author dire&s the 
Other ſymptoms, according to Aſtruc, patient to be bled in the foot, and to 
are a tumour, pain, heat, and tenſion of render the ſtagnating blood fluxile by the 
the hypo aſtrie region, ' redneſs of the os following mixture, Take chervil-water, 
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uteri, and great heat of the vagina. If 
the fore-part of the uterus is affected, 
there is a dyſury; if the back part, a 
teneſmus; frequent faintings and car - 
dialgia, a burning fever; or, if the in- 
flammation is violent, à Hhpyria, in which 
the external parts or extremities are cold, 
and the internal burn, and the polſe is 
imperceptible; a' delirium and phrenfy ; 
the breaſts ſwell, in proportion as the in- 
flamed ute runs. | 

Hoffman diſtinguiſhes this diſeaſe into 
the ſuperficial and more profound. He 


the carduus benedict. ſcordium, elder- 
flowers, acacia, and diſtilled vinegar, 


each an ounce and half; crabs eyes, a 
dram and a half; powder of antimony, 
half a dram; ſpirit” of nitre dulcified, 


twenty drops ; ſyrup of card. benedict. 


two drams; let the patient take two or 
three ſpoonfuls every two hqurs. The 
drink may be chicken-broth with ſcor- 


zonera- root, ſuccory and ſhavings of 
hartſhorn bailed therein. . 
In women out of child- bed, the inflam- 


mation generally happens in the neck of 


i 


ſays, that it is eafily-formed' in child-bed . the uterus and the vagina, and then 
women, and frequently accompanies the beſides the ' foregoing things, the ſame 
milk- fever, and may be cured in a few author recommends the application cf 
days if rightly managed, But that when epithems to the pubes, uterine injections, 
it is more intenſe; and attended with peſſaries, and ſuppoſitories : the epithem 


grievous ſymptoms without remiſſion, it 
kills on the ſeventh; ninth, or eleventh 
day j a white miliary fever generally ſu- 
pervenes, which is the worſt omen, as it 
ſhews a mortification of the uterus. See 
the article Mtzra&y FE VIX... 


”” 


may be of arquebuſade water, four 
ounces; eſſente of ſaffron, camphorated 
ſpirit of wine, of each two ounces ; nitre, 


a dram, diſſolved in elder flower water; 


and as circumſtances require, mixt with 
vinegar of rue, or ſcordium, and ap- 
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If the inflammation is not reſolyed, it plied with a dauble cloth. The injection 
generally ends ih à tmvrtification, uſcer, may eonſiſt of aſſes-milk with flowers of 
cancer, or ſcirrhus. Fe elder, myrrb, and ſaffton, and a little 
Women in child. bed ſometimes hade the nitre may be added to the decoction. 5 
womb inflamed; fröm the fault 6f an The teneſmus may be appeaſed with 
unſkilful mid wife; or Hard labour; or emollient half baths, or with one ounce 
* the lochia being Aab by pains, or by- of oil of ſweet almonds, and twelve 
ſterical ſpaſmis, dread or cold 2 where- + grains of ſaffron; "injected into the anus. 
fore proper precautions ſhould be taken Theſe remedies are uſeful in caſe of a 
to prevent it, for which purpoſe Hoffman » ſuppuration,/ © | 5 N 
adviſes to keep them under a gentle dia- If it proceeds from external cauſes, and 
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febrile heat; to Which end'oil of almonds 


patt of ſperma ceti given daily to half 
an ounce in chicken-broth : externally 


phoretic _— and to allay the almoſt 


alone is very proper, or with a fourth 


the whole abdomen ſhould be anointed 


© there is à fever, pain in the groin, dif- 
ficulty of urine, and coſtiveneſs, bleed 


firſt in the arm, and then in the foot; 


give a clyſter, and apply melilot- plaſter, 


two ounces; ſperma ceti, half an ounce; 
gum ammoniac, two drams; ſaffron, one 
„ dram 3 
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dram; camphire, half a dram, mixt to- 
gether; not omitting gentle diaphoretics 
and diſcutients. 
INFLAMMATORY o1sEgasts. Totheſe 
may be referred the ſeveral diſeaſes men- 
tioned in the preceding article, either at- 
tepded with a fever, as well as leſſer in · 
flammations without a fever ; beſides all 
. Chronic diſorders ariſing from inflamma- 
tions, the chief whereof are old coughs, 
conſumptions and the rheumariſm, with - 
out a fever. See Coucn, c. 
Hoffman lays down this as an axiom, for 
all praCtitioners. to obſerve; - that in all 
inflammatory diſeaſes of the nervous and 
membranaceous parts, as in the phrenazy, 
pleuriſy, in the inflammation of the liver, 
.  Romach, inteſtines, and bladder, no- 
thing is more pernicious, or brings on 
death more ſuddenly, than opiates taken 
_ inwardly. is | 
INFLAMMATORY FEVERS. are diſtinguiſh- 
eld into two ſtages ; the firſt, whilſt the 
pulſe continues hard, in which jt is pro- 
per to bleed; the ſecond, when the in- 
flammatory ſymptoms ſtill remaining, the 
pulſe. is too low for that evacuation; in 
this ſtate bliſters are the chief .remedy, 
and which, except in a few ſingular caſes, 
are not to he uſed ſooner, If the bliſters 
are large, it is better to apply them gra- 
Adually, than many at a time. See the 
articles FEVER and INFLAMMATION. | 
INFLECTION, or Point of INFLECTION, 
in the higher geometry, is the point where 
a2 curve begins, to hend a contrary way. 
See the article FLEXURE, 
To determine the point of inflefion in 
curves, whoſe ſemi-ordinates CM, Cn 
(pl. CXLVI. fig. a no. and 2.) are drawn 
from the fixed point C; ſuppoſe C M to 
be infinitely near C n, and make H= 
Mm; let Tu touch the curve in M. 
Now the angles CMT, C Mm, are 
equal; and ſo the angle C H, while 
 theſemi-ordinates increaſe, does decreaſe, 


af the curve is concave towards the center 


C, and increaſes if the convexity turns 
towards it. Whence this angle, . or, 
which is the ſame, its meaſure will be a 
minimum or maximum, if the curve has 
. a point of infleftion or getrogreſſionz and 
ſo may be found, if the arch T H, or 
fluxion of it, be made equal to o, or in- 
fipity. And in order to find the arch 
TH, draw m L, ſo that the angle T : L 
be equal to m CL; then if CM, 


1K, NT i, we ſhall have y: æ :: 


#4 5 Again, draw the arch HO to 
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INF 
the radius CH; then the ſmall j; 
lines m, OH, are parallel; and ſo the 


triangles OI. H, Lr, are ſimilar; bull 


becauſe H L is alſo perpendicular to l, 
the triangles LH], mLr, are alſo ſimi. 


6 xy 
lar: whence ee that is 


the quantities m T, L, are equal. Bu 
_ HL is the fluxion of H, which is the 
. diſtance of CM and HL is a neg 
tive quantity, becauſe while the ordinate 
EM increaſes, their difference r H de- 
creaſes; whence x x+ yy—yj=0, which 
is a general equation for finding the point 
of infle&ion, or retrogradation. 
INFLECTION, in grammar, the val. 
tion of nouns and. verbs, by declenſon 
and conjugation, See the articles Dz- 
CLENSION and CONJUGATION, 
INFLEX LEAF, among botaniſts, one 
| whoſe point bends inward, towards tle 
ſem of the plant. See the article Lear, 
INFLUENCE, a quality ſuppoſed to flow 
from the heavenly bodies, either with theit 
light or heat z to which aſtrologers id 
aicrihe all ſublunary events. 
INFLUENT FEVER, the ſame with 2 
nervous one. See the article FEVER, 
INFORCED, and InrorcemenT, St 
REINFORCED and REINFORCEMENT, 
IN-FORMA PauPER1s, in law. See the 
article FORMA. 
INFORMATION, in law, is nearly the 
_ ſame in the crown-office, as what in out 
other epurts is called a declaration, It is 
ſometimes — by the king, or hs 
attorney general, or the clerk of the 
.. crown-oftice z and at other times by 
a. private perſon, who informs or ſues, 
as well for the king as himſelf, upon 
the breach of ſome popular ſtatute, in 
which a penalty js given to the party that 
will ſue for it. It differs from an in- 
diftment, which muſt be found by the 
oaths of ten men at leaſt ; for an infor- 
mation is only the allegation of the per- 
ſon that brings it. An information lies 
for offences at common-law, as batteries, 
conſpiracies, nuſances, contempts, libels, 
ſeditious worde, Sc. and in many caſes 
by ſtatute, on which the offender is ren- 
dered liable to a fine, or other penal- 
ty : an information alſo lies againſt the 
inhabitants of a town, for not repairs 
the highways, for going armed in afiny 
of the peace, Cc. and in general ſor any 
offence againſt the. public good, or the 
principles of juſtice : but where an ow 
mation brought is only for vexation, * = 


£ 


defenda 
againft 
ſormati 
ſtatutes, 
ed him, 
where 

within 
but a f 
mon it 
inform 


INF. 
againft ſuch vexatious informer. All in- 


ed him, muſt be brought in the county 
where the offence was committed,” and 
within a year after the fact was done; 
but a party aggrieved, not being a com- 
mon informer, is not obliged to bring his 


he may lay in what county he pleaſes. 
If an informer, without leave of the court, 
compounds with the defendant, he for- 


Where an information is exhibited for 
treſpaſs, battery, &c, to which the de- 
fendant appears and pleads to iſſue, and 
the proſecutor does not bring on the trial 


a verdi& paſs for the deſendant, the court 
is to allow the defendant cofts, unleſs it 
appears that there was reaſonable cauſe 
for the information. 4 & 5 Will & Mar, 
cap. xviii, After a plea is put in to an 
information for any offence, the defend - 
ant may be ſo far indulged by the court, 
as to appear by his attorney. A replica- 
tion to an information on a ſpecial plea in 
the courts of Weſtminſter, muſt he made 


fore the juſtices of aſſize, it muſt be made 
by the clerk of aſſize: yet the replica- 
tion to a general iſſue on an information 
qui tam (that is, at the fuit both of the 
king and the party) in the courts of 
Weſtminſter, 4 toe made in the name 
of the attorney-general only; and in 
ſuch actions, mol 
for the replication to be made by the 
plaintiff, and a demurer may be made to 
an information qui tam, without the at- 
torney- general. 8 885 
INFORM ER, a perſon chat informs againſt 
or proſecutes another, upon any penal 
ſtatute. See the preceding article. 
INFORMATUS non suu, in law. See 
the article NON s uu INFORMATUS., 
INFORMIS, /ſomething irregular in its 
form, or figure, See the article FicURE 
and FoR u. | 
| Hence, ſtellz informes, in-afironomy, are 
ſuch of the fixed ſtars as are not reduced 


ONSTELLATION and STAR. 
INFRACTION, à term chiefly uſed to 
bpnify the violation of a treaty. See the 
article TREATY. - . 
INFRALAPSARIANs, in church-hiſtory, 
an appellation given to ſuch predeſting- 
mans, as. think the decrees of God, in 
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defendant may bring an information 


formations brought by informers on penal 
ſtatutes, where a certain ſum is allow- INFRASCAPULARIS, in anatomy, one 


of the precedents are 


into any conſtellation. See the articles 


I NF 
regard to the ſalvation and damnation. of 


mankind, were formed in conſequence o 
Adam's fall. See PREDESTINATION, 


of the depreſſor - muſcles of the arm, 


which has its origin from the whole in- 


ternal ſurface. of the ſcapula, and its ter · 


mination in the interior part of the ho- 


merus. See the article DEPRESSOR. 
information in the proper county; for INFRASPINAT Us, in anatomy, one cf 


the abductor muſcles of the arm, which 
has its origin in the cavity below the ſpine 
of the ſcapula. See ABDUCTOR. 


ſeits-x01, and may be ſet in the pillory. INFULA, in antiquity, a broad kind of 


fillet, made of white wool, which the 
prieſts uſed to tie round their heads. 
Hence Virgil, En. x. 538. 

Infula cui ſacra redimibat tempora witta. - 


within a year after the iffve joined 3 or if INFUNDIBULIFORM, in botany, an ap- 


pellation given to ſuch monopetal us or 
one-leaved flowers, as reſemble a funnel 


in ſhape, or which have a narrow tube at 


one end, and gradually widen towards 
the limb or mouth. There are two kinds 
of infundibuliform, or funnel-faſhioned 
flowers; one of which is like an inverted 
hollow cone, and the other, ſomewhat- 


like a ſaucer, and thence called hypocra- 


teriform. See the article FLOWER, 


by the attorney- general; but if it be be- INFUSION, in pharmacy, a method of 


obtaining the virtues of plants, roots, 
Sc. by lleeping them in a hat or cold 
liquid, 5 
Hot infuſions are made by pouring boit- 
ing water, or any other menſtruum, on 


the drugs whole virtues we would ex- 


tract: thus, in order to obtain the com- 
mon infuſion of ſena, take the leaves of 
ſena, an ounce and a half; of cryſtals of 
tartar, three drams; of the leſſer carda- 
mom-ſeeds huſked, two drams: hoil the 
cryſtals of tartar in a pint of water till 
they are diſſolved, then pour the water, 
while boiling hot, upon the ſena and the 
reſt; and when the liquor is cold, ſtrain 
it off. $i | 

But all tinQures and inſuſions of ingre- 
dients, whoſe principal virtues depend 
upon their lighter or more ſuhtile and ſpi- 
rituous parts ſhould not be made by ſteep- 
ing them in a hot, but in a cold men- 
ſtruum; and if ſuch infuſions be required 
rich and ſtrong, they are to be made ſo, 


not by ſuffering the menſtrunm to he 


heated, or to remain long upon the ins 
gredients, but by adding freſh ingredi- 
ents ſeveral times to the tame liquor, in- 
ſuſing them quick, and each time keep- 
ing out the ingrecents that have been 
once uſed ; by this means we ſhall pro- 


cure 
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ING 
rvre the full virtues of ſimples, unaltered 
in their nature, yet exalted or concen- 
trated to ſuch a degree, that a few ſpoon- 
fuls of the liquor ſhall contain the ſpirit 

or quinteſſence of a pound of the plant. 
This is an effe& not to be expected from 
fire, which almoſt conſtantly alters the na- 

ture of things committed to it; nor could 
a valuable eſſence of violets, jaſmin, li- 
lies, borage-flowers, or any flower or 
lant'of an extremely fine odoriferous 
hpirit, be procured by heat, as it readily 
may by ſteeping theſe flowers in cold wa- 
ter, cold vinegar, cold wine, and the like; 
and frequently pouring the tincture upon 
' freſh flowers, till the liquor becomes 
ſtrongly impregnated, 

ING ANNO, in muſic, is when having done 
every thing proper for ending a cadence, 
a mark of ſilence is placed inſtead- of the 
final, which the ear naturally expects, 
and is deceived, See CADENCE. 

INGELSHEIM, a town of Germany, in 
the palatinate of the Rhine, eight miles 
ſouth-weſt of Mentz : eaſt longitude 70 
40', and north latitude 509. 

INGENUITAS REGx1, antiently ſignifi- 
ed the commonalty of the reaſm; and 
it is ſaid, that this title was likewiſe given 
to the barons and lords of the king's 
council. . 

INGENUOUS, #ngenuus, in roman anti- 
quity, an appellation given to perſons 
born of free parents, who had never been 

' flaves: for the children of the libecti, 
or perſons who had obtained their liberty, 
were called libertini, not ingenui; this 
appellation of ingenuous being reſerv- 
ed for their children, or the thicd gene- 
ration. | 

INGINEER, or ExcixEER. See the ar- 
ticles ENGINEER and GUNNERY, 

INGLUVIES, the crop or craw of grani- 

verous birds, ſerving for the immediate 

reception of the food, where it is mace- 
rated for {ome time, before it is tranſ- 
mitted to the true ſtomach. | 

INGOLSTAT, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of Bavaria, fituated on the 
river Danube, thirty miles welt of Ra- 
tiſbon : eaſt long. 11“ 30% and north lat. 
489 4. 

INGO T, a maſs of gold or ſilver, melted 
down and caſt in a mould, but not coined 
or wrought, See the articles GOLD and 

* SILVER. | 

INGRAFTING, or GRAFTING, in gar- 
dening. See the a:ticle GRAFTING, 

INGRAILED, or ENGRAILED, in heral- 
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ING 


dry. See the article Ex ALLE. 
INGRAVING, or ExRA VINO. See the 
article ENGRAVING _ 
INGREDIENTS, in pharmacy, what. 
ever {imple medicines enter the compoſi. 
tion of a compound one. ; 
INGRESS, in aſtronomy, ſignifies the ſun's 
entering the firſt ſcruple of one of the 
four cardinal ſigns, eſpecially aries. 
INGRESS, EGRESS, and REGRESs, in law, 
words frequently uſed in leaſes of lands, 
which ſignify a free entry into, a going 
out of, and; returning from ſome. part of 
the premiſes leaſed to another. 
INGRESSU, in law, a writ of entry, term- 
ed alſo a præcipe quod reddat, See the 
articles ENTRY and PRECIPE, 
INGRIA, à province of Ruſſia, bounded 
by.the lake 4 the river Nieva, and 
the gulph of Finland on the north, by 
Novogorod on the eaſt. and ſouth, and by 
Livonia on the weſt.. 
INGROSSER, one who buys up great 
quantities of any commodity, before it 
comes to market, in order to raiſe the 


rice. 4 
| if a perſon gets into his hands, other- 
wile than upon a demiſeor grant of lands, 
any corn growing, butter, cheeſe, fiſh, 
or other victuals, within the kingdom, 
with intent to ſell the ſame again at a 
high price, he ſhall be deemed an unlaw- 
ful ingroſſer. But the buying of corn 
to be ground into meal, or for making of 
ſtarch, in order to ſell it again; or bar - 
| ley and oats to make malt and oatmeal, 
are not included in this ſtatute. Foreign 
corm and victuals, except fiſh, are allo 
exempted; as are licenced. badgers, fiſh- 
mongers, butchers, poulterers, Sc. that 
buy in their own ways, of dealing, and 
are not guilty of foreſtalling, or ſelling 
the ſame again at unreaſonable prices by 
retail, A merchant who imports viduals 
or merchandize into this kingdom, may 
diſpoſe of the ſame in groſs; yet the per- 
ſon who purchaſes them of him, may not 
do ſo, ſince by that means the price 
would be enhanced, If this was allow: 
ed, a monied man might -ingrols into his 
hands a whole commodity, with an in- 
tent to fell it again 8 what 3 — 
thought r: but the ingroſſing 
— 3 commodity is indictable, 
and the offender, whether he fell an) 
part of them or not, is ſubje& both to 3 
penalty and to corporal puniſhment, by 
common law. 


ING80585K alſo ignifies 8 clerk or perſon 
op 


—Y re 


bk 


a 


1NH 
who copies records, deeds, or other in- 
truments of law, on ſkins of parchment, 

INGROSSING of 4 fine, is the chirogra- 
her's making the indentures of a fine, 
and alſo the delivery of it to him on 
whom it is levied, See” the article 
CHIROGRAPHER, 

INGUEN, in anatomy, the ſame with 
what is otherwiſe called groin, or pubes, 
See the article Pus Es. | 

INGUINAL, in anatomy, Sc. any thing 
belonging to the groin. Hence, 

INGUINAL HERNIA is a hernia in that 
part called by ſurgeons bubonocele, Sce 
the article BUBONOCELE, 

INHARMONICAL RELAT10N, in mu- 
fic, is much the ſame with djicord. See 
the articles DISCORN and RELATION, 

INHERENCE, in philoſophy, a term 
ſometimes uſed to denote the connection 
of an accident with its ſubſtratum, or 
ſubſtance. See the articles ACCIDENT 
and SUBSTANCE. 

INHERIT ANCE, a perpetual right or in- 
tereſt in lands, inveſted in a perſon and 
his heirs. 

The term inheritance is uſed, not only 
where a perſon has lands or tenements by 
deſcent ; but where he becomes leized in 
fee · ſimple, or fee - tail, by purchaſe, The 
inheritances mentioned in our law are 
either corporeal or incorporeal z the cor- 
poreal relate to lands, tenements, Sc. 
that may be touched or handled; and the 
incorporeal, to ſuch rights as are annex- 
ed to corporeal inheritances, as advow - 
ſons, tithes, annuities, offices, &c. There 
is likewiſe another inheritance, which is 
termed ſeveral, that is, where two or 
more hold lands or tenements ſeverally ; 
as when two perſons hold to them and 
the heirs of their two bodies; in which 
caſe theſe two have a joint eftate during 
their lives, but their heirs have ſeveral in- 
heritances, | WD 
According to the law of inheritances, the 
firſt child is always preferred, and the 
male before the female; and he that has 
the whole blood, hefore another that has 
only a part of the blood of his anceſtor, 
As to goods and chaitels, they cannot 
be turned into an inheritance, 4 

INHIBITION, a writ to forbid a judge's 

roceeding in a cauſe that lies before him. 


court-chriſtian to an inferior, and is of 
much the ſame nature as a prohibition. 
See the article PROHIBITION. 
INHUMATION, in chemiſtry, a method 
of digeſting ſubſtances by burying the 
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his writ generally iſſues out of an higher 


veſſel, in which. they are contained, in 


horſe-dung or earth, See the article 
DicesTtTioN, | | 


INJECTION, in ſurgery, the forcibly 


throwing certain liquid medicines into 
the body, by means of a ſyringe, tube, 
clyſter-pipe, or the like, | 

Many diſorders are very difficultly, if at 
all curable, unleſs ſome proper liquor be 
injected into the parts affected; which is 
pei formed by drawing the liquor into the 
ſyringe, and forcing it out again into the 
diſordered parts. In doing this, one cau- 
tion is extremely neceſſary, wiz. to a 
ply the inſtrument very carefully, and to 
be mindful that the liquor you inje& be 
not too hot or cold. 

As for injections in the gonorrhœa, diſ- 
orders of the uterus, Sc. See the are 
ticles GONORRHOEA, FLUOR ALBUS, 
SYRINGE, Sc. 

Surgeons alſo deſcribe the manner of in- 
jecting liquors into the veins of living 
men, or other animals. A vein being 
opened, wſually in the arm, as in bleed. 
ing, the ſmall pipe of the ſyringe is intro- 


duced, and the liquor is injected or forced 


into the vein upwards, towards the heart; 
which being done, the orifice is to be 
dreſſed in the ſame manner as after bleed- 
ing. : 

Though this practice 1s at preſent diſuſed, 
on account of the bad conſequences at- 
tending it; yet the injection of proper 
medicines in apoplexies, quinzies, the 


| bydrophobia, &c. wherein no medicine 
at all can be taken by the mouth, de- 

' ſerves to he tried. 35 
Anatomical IN jc TIOR, the filling the veſ- 


ſels with ſome coloured ſubſtance, in or- 
der to make their figures and ramifica- 
tions viſible. 

For this purpoſe, a fine red injection is 
prepared thus: pour a pint of oil of tur- 
pentine on three ounces of vermilion, ſtir 
them well together, and then ſtrain all 
through a fine linen cloth. If a green 
injection is wanted, diſtilled verdigreaſe 
may be vſed inftead of the vermilion, - 
A coarſe injedion may be made cf one 


pound cf tallow, five ounces of white= 


wax, three ounces of oil of olives, melt- 
ed together, and adding two ounces cf 


venice turpentine; and when this is.Giſe 


ſolved, three ounces of vermilion or ver- 
digreaſe, are to be thoroughly mixed with 
the other ingredients, and the whole 
ſtrained through a linen- cloth. 85 

For the manner of preparing bodies to be 
injeded, ſee the article PREPARATION, 
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INITIATED, in antiquity, a term chiefly 
uſed in ſpeaking of perſons who were ad- 
mitted to a participation of the ſacred 


myſteries among the heathens. See the 
article MYSTERY. 


* INJUNCTION, in law, is a writ or kind 


of prohibition granted in ſeveral caſes ; 
and for the moſt part grounded on an in- 
terlocutory order or decree, made in the 
court of chancery or exchequer, for ttay- 
ing proceedings either in courts of law, 
or eccleſiaſtical courts. An injunftion is 
obtained either for not appearing and 
putting in an anſwer in due time, upon 
equity confeſſed, or upon matter that ap- 
pears on record. If it be for ſtaying 
ſuits in other courts, it is grantable on 
ſuggeſtion of ſome matter, by which the 
laintiff is rendered incapable of making 
is defence there, either for want of wit- 
neſſes, from his being ſued at law for 
what in equity he ought not to pay, or 
becauſe the court, in which he is ſued at 
law, acts erroneouſly, or denies him the 
benefit of the law, &c. Sometimes it iſ- 
faes on the defendant's non-appearance, 
to give a complainant poſſeſſion of lands, 
&c. and ſometimes for ſtaying waſte, in 
which laſt caſe an affidavit muſt be firſt 
made, of waſte committed in lands, Cc. 
This writ is directed not only to the par- 
ty himſelf, but to all and fingular his 
counſellors, attornies, and ſolicitors ; 
and, therefore, if any attorney, after ha- 
ving been ſerved with an injunRion, pro- 
ceeds againſt the party that obtained it, 
the court, out of which it iſſued, will 
commit him to the fleet priſon for con- 
tempt : but as an injunction ought not to 
be granted in a criminal caſe, ſo whenever 
this happens, the court of king's bench 
may break it, and protect thoſe that pro- 
ceed in contempt of it. 
INJURY, any wrong done to a man's per- 
ſon, reputation, or goods. See the ar- 
ticles ASSAULT, TRESPASS, c. 
INK, atramentum, a black liquor generally 
made of an infuſion of galls, copperas 
and a little gum arabic. See the articles 
GaLLs, COPPERAs, Sc. 
To make a very good ink for writing : 
take three ounces cf good galls, reduced 
to powder, which infuſe in three pints of 
river or rain-water, ſet ing it in the ſun 
or a gentle heat, for two days; then take 
common copperas, or green vitriol, three 
© eunces, powder it, put it into the infu- 
ſion, and ſet it in the ſun for two days 
more; ,laſtly, ſhake it well, and add an 
ounce of good gum arabic. 
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To make the London powder. ink: take 

ten ounces of the cleareſt nut- galls, which 
reduce to a fine powder; then add two 
ounces of white copperas, four ounces of 
roman vitriol, and of gum arabic or (an. 
darach an ounce z pound and ſift them 
very fine. This powder, though whiti{i 
itſelf, will, when put into water, turn it 
to a good black ink: an ounce of the 
powder ſerves to make a pint of ink. 
To make a ſhining ink: take gum ara. 
bic and roman vitriol, of each an ounce; 
galls well bruiſed, a pound; put them 
into rape-vinegar, or vinegar made of 
clear ſmall beer; ſet them in a warm 
place, ſtir them often till the liquor be- 
comes black, and then add to a gallon 
of this preparation an ounce of iyory- 
black, and a quarter of a pint of ſced-lac- 
varniſh. 
To make a ſhining japan or china ink: 
take an ounce of lamp black, aud cla 
it in an earthen pipkin, to take out the 
droſs; two drems ef indigo; bat 1 
dram of peach-black ; ove 6d: an: black 
endive, burnt; reduce them to a very 
fine powder, and then t:ke a nvicty of 
fig-leaf-water, another part of mi!!;, ard 
a very little gum arabic, and mixing all 
the ingredients well together, make them 
up for uſe, 

Printing T«. is made by boiling or burning 
linſeed-oil till it is pretty thick, adding 
a little roſin to it, while hot, and then 
mixing this varniſh with lamp-black. 
Printing-ink, on its being imported from 
abroad, pays 78, 8 42d. the hundred 
weight, cf which 6 s. 9 d. is repaid on its 
exportation. 

Ink is alſo an appellation given to any co- 
loured liquor, uſed in the ſame manner 
as the atramentum, or black ink; as red, 
green, blue, yellow, Sc. inks. 

Red ink is made thus: take wine vinegar 
a-pint; raſpings of brazil, one ounce; 
alum, half an ounce z boil them gently, 
and add five drams of gum arabic: dil. 
ſolve the gum, ſtrain the ingredients, and 
keep the liquid for uſe. i 
Green ink is made by boiling verdigreaſe 
with argol, in fair water, and adding 3 
little gum arabic. 2 
Blue ink is made by grinding indigo with 
honey and the white of eggs, and making 
it fluid with water. 
Yellow ink is made by an infuſion of laf- 
' fron in water, with a little alum and 
gum arabic. A 1 

Sympathetic Ixx, a liquor with which a 
perſon may write, without the letters 3p” 

pearing 


* 
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ing, till ſome means be taken to ren- 
der them legible. | 
Of this kind are the glutinous juices of 
lants, or any other thick and viſcid 
guide, provided they have no remarkable 
colours themſelves; for being written on 
white paper, nothing will appear, till 
ſome fine powder of any coloured earth 
is thrown over the paper, whereby the 
letters become legible: the reaſon of this 
is evident, as the powder ſticks only to 
the letters formed by the inviſible but 
viſcid liquor. 
Another ſort of ſympathetic inks are 
. made of infuſions, the matter of which 
eaſily burn to a charcoal: thus, if a 
ſcruple of ſal armoniac be diſſolved in 
two ounces of fair water, letters written 
therewith will be inviſible till held before 
the fire; for the ſal armoniac being burnt 
to a charcoal, by a heat not ſtrong enough 
to ſcorch the pa 
by rendered viſible, | 
Another ſort of ſympathetic inks are 
made of a ſolution of lead in vinegar, 
and a lixivium of lime and orpiment ; 
for if a letter be written with the former, 
nothing will appear: but to conceal the 
affair ſtill more, ſome different ſubject 
may be written above it, with a black 
ink made of burnt cork and gum- water; 
then, if a piece of cotton, wetted with the 
ſaid lixivium, be rubbed over the paper, 
the ſentence that was viſible will diſap- 
pear, and the inviſible one, before written 
with the ſolution of lead, will be ſeen in 
its place very black and ſtrong. 
Inx Fisu, ſepia. See the article SEPIA. 
INLAGATION, the reſtoring an out- 
lawed perſon, See OUTLAWRY. 
INLAND bills of exchange, thoſe payable 
in diſtant parts of this kingdom, 
If any ſuch bills be loſt, or miſcarry, 
within the time limited for payment, the 
drawer is obliged to give other bills of the 
lame tenor; ſecurity being given, if de- 
manded, in caſe the loſt bill be found again. 
In caſe the party on whom an inland bill 
of exchange ſhall be drawn, ſhall refuſe 
to accept the ſame, the party to whom 
Payable ſhall cauſe ſuch bill to be proteſt- 
ed for none-acceptance, as in caſe of fo- 


reign bills; for which proteſt he ſhall pay 
twoſhillings, and no more. See BILL, 


AccerTance, PkoTEST, &c. 
INLAYJNG, the art of marquetry, See 
the article MARQUETRY. | 
NN, a place appointed for the entertain- 
ment and relief of travellers.  . 


ans are Iĩeenſi d and regulated by juſtices 
Vor. II. 1 
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r, the letters are there- - 


chargeable. 
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of the peace, who oblige the landlord to 
enter into recognizances for keeping good 
order. If a perſon who keeps a com- 
mon inv, refuſes to receive a traveller in - 
to his houſe as a gueſt, or to find him 
vituals and lodging, on his tendering a 
reaſonable price for them, he is liable to 
an adtion of damages, and may be in- 
dicted and fined at the king's ſuit. The 
rates of all commodities fold by inn- 
keepers, according to our antient laws, 
may be aſſeſſed: and inn-keepers not 
ſelling their hay, oats, beans, Er. and 
all manner of victuals, at reaſonable 
prices, without taking any thing for lit- 
ter, may be fined and impriſoned, Cc. 
by 2x Jac, I. cap, xxi, Where an inn- 
keeper harbours thieves, perſons of an in- 
famous character, or ſuffers any diſorders 
in his houſe, or ſets up a new inn where 
there is no need of one, to the hindrance 
of antient and well governed inns, he is 
indictable and fineable; and by ſtatute, 
ſuch inn may be ſuppreſſed. Action up- 
on the caſe lies againſt any inn-keeper, 
if a theft be committed on his gueſt, by 
a ſervant of the inn, or any other perſon 
not belonging to the gueſt ; though it is 
otherwiſe where the gueſt is not a tra- 
veller, but one of the ſame town or vil- 
lage, for there the inn-keeper is not 
chargeable: nor is the maſter of a pri- 
vate tavern anſwerable for a robbery com- 
mitted on his gueſt: it is ſaid, that even 
though the travelling gueſt does not deli- 
ver his goods, Sc. into the inn-keeper's 
poſſeſſion, yet if they are ſtolen, he is 
An inn-keeper is not an- 
ſwerable for any thing out of his inn, 
but only for ſuch as are within it; yet 


. where he, of his own accord, puts the 


gueſt's horſe to graſs, and the horſe is 
ſtolen, he is anſwerable, he not having 
the, gueſt's orders for putting ſuch horſe 
to graſs. The inn-keeper may juſtify the 


. ſtopping cf the horſe, or other thing of his 


zueſt, for his reckoning, and may detain 
the ſame till it be paid. Where a perſon 


brings his horſe to an inn, and leaves 


him in the ſtable, the inn keeper may 
detain him till fuch time as the owner 
pays for his keeping; and if the horſe 
eats out as much as he is worth, after a 
reaſonable appraiſement mede, he may 


ſell the horſe, and pay himſelf: but when 


a gueſt brings ſeveral borſes to an inn, 
and afterwards takes them all away.ex- 
cept one, this borſe ſo left may not be ſold 


for payment of the debt for the others; 


for every horſe is to be ſold, only to make 
10 8 nn 
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| "Invs of court, are colleges. in London, for 


N 


the ſtudy of the laws of England, with 
all conveniencies for the lodging and 


© entertainment of the profeſſors and ſtu - 
dents. | 


In thefe colleges, there are not only ſuch 
ſtudents as ſtudy the laws cf this king- 
dom, in order to render themſelves ca- 
pable cf practiſing in the courts of: law- 
at Weſtminſter; but alſo ſuch other 
gentlemen of fortune as apply themſelves 


to this ſtudy, in order to know and vin- 
dicate their right, and to render them- | 


felves more ſerviceable to their country. 
Our inns of court, which are numerous, 
and juſtly famed for the production of 


men of learning, are governed by maſters, 


principals, benchers, ſtewards, and other 
officers, and have public halls for exer- 
ciſes, readings, &c. which the ſtudents 


are obliged to attend and perform for a 


certain number of years, before they can 
be admiited to plead at the bar, Theſe 
ſocieties have not, however, any judicial 
authority over their members; but in- 
ſtead of this they have certain orders 
among themſelves, which bave, by con- 
fent, the force of laws: f.r lighter of- 


| Fences, perſons are only excommoned, or 


ut out of commons; for greater, they 
Joſe their chambers, and are expelled the 
college; and when once expelled out of 


one ſociety, they are never received by 
any of the others, The gentlemen in * 


theſe ſocieties may be divided into 


© benchers, outer-barrifiers, inner · barriſ- 


ters, and ſtudents. 
The four principal inns of court are the 
Inner-temple, Middle-temple, Lincoln's * 


inn, and Gray's Inn; the other inns are Inn, in geography, a large river which 


the two ſerjeant's inns; and the others, 
which are leſs conſiderable, are Clifford's 
mn, Symond's inn, Clement's inn, Lion's 
mn, Furnival's inn, Staple's inn, Tha- 


vies inn, Barnard's inn, ard New-inn. INN, or INNER, in the manege, is applied 


Theſe are moſtly taken up by attorneys, 
ſolicitors, Sc. but they belong to the 
inns of court, who ſend yearly ſome of 
their barriſters, to read to them. 


* Iin-AND-1NN, a came on dice, very much 


practiſed at an ordinary, may be played 


by two or three, each having a box in 
his hand. There are four dice, and you 


may drop what you pleaſe, fixpences, 
Aillings, Ec. or guineas, Every inn, 
ou drop; and every inn-and-inr, you 


"(weep all; likewiſe, if you throw out, 
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f fatisfa don for what is due ſor his own 


be for as much or as little as you pleaſe, 


been reduced to five ſhillings, and yet 


-. 
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ther of any ſort, or otherwiſe ; as four 
aces, &c, or two aces, Fc. and two of 
any other denomination. The battle may 


and is not ended till every penny of that 
money be won : this ſeems juſt, ſince in 
a battle of ten pounds, a gentleman hath 


| general 


if but two play, your adverſary wins all; 

but if. three play, the flake may be di- ſtead 
vided between the other two, or played INNA] 
for, | 5 ſtamf 
Here you are to obſerve, that out, is when ment 
you have thrown no doublets on the four ſt-nt] 
dicez inn, is when you have thrown dockr 
two donhlets of any ſort; and inn. and. dant! 
ion, is when you throw all doublets, whe. INNEI 


hath won the battle at laft, _ 
Like all other games, this too has its BY IXI 
. tricks; we ſhall only mention one in- land 
ſtance by way of example: a gentleman ty 0 
who had ſpent the greater part of his nor! 
patrimony, bethought himſelf how he INNC 
ſhould retrieve it; and having been a nan 
conſiderable loſer by gaming, he fyxed n 1 
on this as the baſis of his future ſeitle- cen 
ment; accordingly he at length con- Fin 
tiĩ ved a. box, not ſcrewed within 2s uſu- hen 
al, which, nevertheleſs, was ſo well pints the 
ed as to look exactly like a ſcrewed box; kin 
it was |.kewiſe but half board wide at hav 
top, and, narrow at bottom, ſo that he Bet 
had the dice wholly under bis own ma- Th 
nagement. In ſhort, with this box, and the 
the artful placing of the dice, he wor a cor 
thouſand pounds the firſt night, at the on 
game of inn-and-inn z next night he INN 
won an eſtate of two hundred a year; en Lo 
which he forſwore all gaming for the fu- of 
ture, well knowing how many have been thi 
ruined by it. th 
wl 

riſes in a mountain of the Alps, in the pe 
country of the Griſons, runs north-ealt ric 
through Tyrol and Bavaria, and di- ar 
charges itfelf into the Danube. T 
differently according as the borſe works th 
to the right or left, upon the volt; cr 25 ly 
he works along by a wall, a hedge, ec & 
the like: for in moving by a wall, the yn 
leg next the wall is called the outer leg, ft 
and the other the inner leg: and ufon 1 
volts, if a horſe works to the right, the 1 
right heel is the inner heel, and ibe b 
right leg the inner leg; but if he works b 
to the left, the left heel is the nr v 
heel, Sc. At preſent, riding-mafters, n 
in order to be more eaſily  underſio", . 
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generally uſe the terms right and left, in- 
' ſtead of outer and inner. | 


INNATE 1DEAsS, thoſe ſuppoſed to be 


ſtamped on the mind, from the firſt mo- 


( 1983 J 


ſacrum on each fide, by means of two 
_ peculiar and very robuſt ligaments, each 


IN O 


being a finger's breadth broad, and two 
or three finger's breadth long. 


hen ment of its exiſtence, and which it con- The uſe of theſe bones are to ſupport and 
r ſtently brings into the world with it: a ſuſtaio the ſpina dorſi, and indeed all the | 
wh doftrine, which Mr, Locke has abun- parts above themſelves ; to make a firm 
Wd. dantly refuted, See the article IDEA. and proper juncture of the other ares of 
he. INNERKEITHINSG, a port-town of Scot- the body with the thighs; to ſerve for 
_ land, in the county of Fife, ſituated on the place of origin to ſever muſcles z to 
\ of the north ſhore of the frith of Forth, ten form the cavity of the pelvis, and to de- 
ay miles north weſt of Edinburgh. ſend its contents from external injuries. 
le, INNERLOCHY, or For WILLIAu, INNOVATION, or NovaT10N.. See the 


a fortreſs erefted in the highlands of article Novariox. | 
Scotland, at the mouth of a bay or lake INNUENDO, a word that was frequently 


his north lat. 54 200. 2 is obſerved, has of late years, in ſome 

he NNOCENTS- pax, a feſtival of the chriſ- particular caſes, too much prevailed 

1 2 tian church, obſerved on December 28, amengſt us: however, it has been held, 

xed in memory of the maſſacre of the inno- that an innuendo cannot make that cer- | 
tle- cent childeen by the command of Herod, tain which was uncertain before; nor will | 
on- king of Judeaz who being alarmed at the law allow words to be enlarged by i, 
fy hearing that an inſant was born king of an innuendo, fo as to ſupport an action l 
nts the Jews, and imagining that his own on the cale for uttering them, In fland- 1 
x; kingdom was in danger, ſent orders to der, the perſon and words ſhould both of 1 
at have all the children flain that were in them be diſtinaly ſpecified, and not want #4 
he Bethlebem, and the adjacent country. an innuendo to make them out; and ? 
Nas The greek church in their calendar, and therefore an innuendo will not render an 
3nd the aby(ſinians of Ethiopia in their offices, aftion for a libe] good, where the pre- 11 
va commemorate fourteen thouſand infants ceding matter imports no ſcandal. þ 
the on this occaſion, 8 | INOCUL A TION, in medicine, the art of | | 
he NNOMINATA oss 4, in anatomy, three tranſplanting a diſtemper from one ſub- as 
en bones, which compoſe the extreme part jedt to another, by inciſion, particularly 1 
fu of the trunk of a human body. Theſe, uſed for engrafting the ſmall pox. See the | 


ich which has its peculiar name; the up- municate by art a milder ſpecies of the 
the per one is called the ileum; the ante= ſmall pox to the infant or adult patient, 
eaſt rior one, the os pubis, or os pectinis; than that received by the natural inſec- 
dil and the poſterior one, the os iſchium. tion; and this by engrafting ſome of the 

Theſe are joined by the intervention of variolous matter, in order to which a 
ed a cartilage, as it were in the middle of ſmall inciſion is to be firſt made, with a 
Ks that ſingular cavity called the acetabu - ſcalpel or lancet, through the ſkin of the 
r 2s lvm, and continue viſibly diſtin to the arm, and having inſerted a ſmall particle 
or . age of puberty ; after which they coaleſce, of the purulent matter, taken from a 
the and forme one entire bone ſo perfectly, mild kind of the pock, the little wound is 
leg, that there is not the Jeaſt veſtige remain- then to be dreſſed with ſome dry lint, and 
pon ' ng that they ever were ſeparate. covered with a plaſter. After the opera- 
the The innominata offa are joined on each 10s, the patient muſt conſtantly keep his 
the lide, in the hinder part, to the os ſacrum, chamber, the air of which ſhould be mo- 
rks yligaments and cartilages, and form a derately warm, and his diet regulated 
Rer very firm and ſtrong, though ſomewhat by ſome prudent phyſician, by which 
ers, moveable articulation with it; and with means this diſorder will ſhew itſelf in 
of, this bone they alſo form the cavity called ſeven or eight days, without any malig- 
al'y \ the pelvis; they alſo cohere with the os 


in the county of Lochabar, twenty-eight 
miles ſouth-weſt of Lochneſs: weft long. 
3 157 and north lat. 56% 55", 

INVISKILLING, a firong town of Ire- 
land, in the province of Ulſter, and coun- 

ty of Fermanagh * welt long. 7® 50%, and 


though ſingle in adults, are in infants 
three perfely diſtin bones, each of 


uſed in declarations of ſlander. and law- 


pleadings, when theſe were in latin, in 


order to aſcertain a perſon or thing before 
mentioned ; but now, inſtead cf the word 
innuendo, we ſay, meaning ſo and ſo. 
The praQtice of ſtretching innuendos, it 


article Pox. 
The deſign of this operation is to com- 


nant ſymptoms, and if affiſted by a pro- 
10 82 N | 
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7 regimen, and a moderate wramth, 


5 


uſually runs gently through its ſeveral 


ſteges. When the patient has once had 


the diſorder this way, though ever ſo 
mild, it is certain from experience, that 
they never have it again; and therefore 
. the opinion of thoſe ſeems to be well 
grounded, who think that the propaga- 
tion of the ſmall pox by inoculation might 
be of general uſe and benefit to mankind, 
in preſerving the lives of ſome, and the 
molt important members of others, as 
the face, eyes, hearing, viſcera, &c. 
Hiſtory informs us, at the diſorder was 
this way propagated many hundred years 
ago, among the Greeks, Turks, and 
Chineſe, whereas it is but of late years 
that the european nations have come into 
it, among which the engliſh ſeem to have 
approved and followed it moſt. The ex- 
13 ſucceeded ſo well in the 
1znds of the britiſh phyficians, that king 


| George I. countenanced the ſame in a 


his dominions, and from thence the prac- 
tice prevailed with ſucceſs in Germany, 
particularly in the dominions of Han- 
Over. 
It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that there 
were many, both among the French 
and Engliſh, who endeavoured to ſup- 
preſs and vilify the pradice in their 
ritings; and indeed this practice has 
been lately forbid in France, and meets 
with leſs countenance in England than it 
formerly did; yet Heiſter has thought, 
that all the objections that have been 
made to this practice are ſufficiently an- 
ſwered and obviated by Dr, Juria and 
other able phyſicians; | 
Heiſter decleres himſelf of opinion, that 
ſo far from thinking the practice fatal or 
miſchievous, he rather firmly believes it 
might, under a proper management, be 
of the greateſt ule and benefit to the lives 
and healths of mankind; for, as he 
judges, the ſmall pox ariſe from a peſti- 
lential virus or matter lodgedin the blood, 
from the very firſt day of the birth, which 
breaks out almoſt in every perſon, fooner 
or later, and the more early uſually the 
better, as it is ſeldom we obſcrve the 
pox favourable in thoſe more advanced 
in years; fo that the matter ſeems to 
multiply itſelf in the blood, and aug- 
ment with the patient's age, If, there- 
fore, the diſorder be procured of a mild 
kind by this operation, and the blood 
cleared of its latent virus, while ſmall 
in Quantity, and the infant young, he 
gou bis not but many might by this means 
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per regimen, diet, and medicines, 


the pock may be engrafted without mak- 


with ſucceſs; the abſorbent veſſels, he 


. maſs of the circulating fluids ; and tho 


ſations of the materia perſpirabilis, ia 


. draw a moderate flux of juices to that 


ter was opened, and a pledgit, rec 


wo. 

be not only preſerved from death, hut 
even conducted ſafely through the ſere. i 
ral ſtages of the diſeaſe, without the in- 


ſults of its moſt malignant ſymptoms, 


We are convinced from experience, 2 
well as reaſon, that, the diſorder which 


breaks out from a natural infedion, is 


generally more ſevere and fatal than that 
produced by artz and no wonder it 
ſhould be ſo, fince in the laſt, the phy. 
fician has the opportunity of chooſing 
the moſt ape ſeaſon, and of pre- 
paring his patient before - hand, by a pro- 


n the Phil. Tranſ. vol, xlvii. we hare 
a new method of inoculation, diſcover- 
ed by Mr. Brooke, and communicated 
by-him, in a letter, read before the Royal 
Society, May 14, 1752, to Dr. Parſons, 
ſecretary to the ſociety for foreign corre- 
ſpondence, ſhewing by experiments, that 


ing any inciſion, only by the application 
of a little lint impregnated with variolous 
matter, and confining it with an adheſive 
plaſter. Mr. Brooke tried the experi- 
ment upon ſeveral patients, and always 


believes, in young  ſubjeAs eſpecially, 
will always take in a ſufficient quantity 
of the matter to contaminate the whole 


the denſity of the pores, or ſcaly inſpil- 


adults, may in ſome meaſure prevent the 
diſorder from being communicated by 
contact, yet friction will eaſily remote 
that obſtacle; for by this means the cu 
ticle is made as thin as is required, and 
the warmth induced by friction will dilute 
the mouths of the abſorbent veſſels, and 


part, ſo that they may take in a ſufficient 
quantity of variolous matter, to bring on 
the diſorder, : 

In the ſame volume of the Tranſadtions, 
we have an extract of a letter to Dr. Ma- 
ty, from Geneva, read June 18, Ten: 
ing, concerning the introduction an 
ſucceſs of inoculation in that city. Ther 
firſt method of doing it was cer; 
the ſame as is now practiſed in England, 
whence inſtructions were ſent to Genera, 
when they began to inoculate: yet three 
perſans were inoculated in a new manner 
theſe were bliſtered ſlightly by means f 
a ſmall veſicatory applied to that pi 
of the arm where the inciſion is vſva 7 
made. The bliſter occaſioned by this plal- 
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the pocky matter was applied to the ex- 


coriated part: ſome porky matter was 
made uſe of, which was kept three weeks 


and ſome that had even been _ Dor 
7 


months, without any apparent difference 
in the effects from that which was freſh, 
The experience which they have hitherto 
had in Geneva, has ſuggeſted to them a 


conjecture, that the inciſion ought to 


have been made deeper, where the mat- 
ter, which is uſed, Has been kept fome 
time. All who had been inoculated by 
that time at Geneva, had recovered ; and 


the far greater part of them had but an 


inconſiderable number of puſtules. 
IxocULATION, or BUDDING, in garden- 
ing, is commonly practiſed upon all ſorts 
of ſtone. fruͤtt, as neQarines, 2 
apricots, plumbs, cherries, as alſo upon 
oranges and jaſmines; and, indeed, this 
is preferable to any ſort of grafting for 
molt ſorts of fruit. The method of per- 
forming it is as follows: you muſt be 
provided with a ſharp penknife with a 
flat haft, which is to raiſe the bark of 
the ſtock to admit the bud; and ſome 
ſound baſs-mat, which ſhould be ſoaked 
in water, to increaſe its ſtrength, and 
render it more pliable; then having 


taken off the cuttings from the trees you 


would propagate, you muſt choole a 
ſmooth part of the ſtock about five or ſix 
inches above the ſurface of the ground, 
if deſigned for dwarfs; but if for ſtan- 
dards, they ſhould be budded fix feet 
above ground, Then with your knife 
make an horizontal cut acroſs the rind 


of the ſtock, and from the middle of that 


cut make a flit downwards, about two 
inches in length, ſo that it may be in the 
form of a T; but you muſt be careful 
not to cut too deep, left you wound the 
ſock; then having cut off the leaf from 
the bud, leaving the foot-ſtalk remain- 
Ing, you ſhould make a cro's cut, about 
half an inch beJow the eye, and with your 
knife ſlit off the bud, with part of the 
wood to it: this done, you muſt with 
your knife pull off that part of the wood 
which was taken with the bud, obſerv- 
ing whether the eye of the bud be left to 
it or not; for all thoſe buds which loſe 
their eyes in ſtripping, are good for 
nothing: then having gently raiſed the 
bark of the Rock with the flat haft of 
Jour penknife clear to the wood, thruſt 
the bud therein, obſerving to place it 
ſmooth between the rind and wood of 
the ſtock, cutting off any part of the 
rind belonging to the bud, that may be 
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too long for the flit made in the ſtock ; 
and ſo having exactly fitted the bud to 


the ſtock, tie them cloſely round with 


baſs-mat, beginning at the under part 
of the ſlit, and fo proceeding to the top, 
taking care not to bind round the eye of 
the bud, which ſhould be left open. 


When your buds have been inoculated 


three weeks or a month, thoſe which are 


| Feſh and plump, you may be ſure are 


joined; and at this time you ſhould 
looſen the bandage, which if it be not 
done in time, will injure if not deftroy 


the bud. The March following cut off 


the ſtock floping, about three inches 
above the bud, and to what is left faſten 
the ſhoot which proceeds from the bud: 
but this muſt continue no longer than 
one year; after which the ſtock muſt be 
cut off cloſe above the bud. The time 


for inoculating is from the middle of 


June to the middle of Auguſt : but the 
moſt general rulg is, when you obſerve 
the buds formed at the extremity of the 
ſame year's ſhoot, which is a ſign of their 
having finiſhed their ſpring growth. 
The Ef ſort commonly inoculated is 
the apricot, and the laſt the orange- 
tree, which ſhould never be done till the 
latter end of Auguſt, And in doing 
this work, you ſhould always make 
choice of cloudy weather ; for if it be 
done in the middle of the day, when the 
weather is hot, the ſhoots will perſpire 
ſo faſt, as to leave the buds deftitute of 
moifture, ef 


INORDINATE PROPORTION, is where 


there are three magnitudes in one rank, 


and three others proportional to them 


in another, and you compare them in a 
different order. Thus ſuppoſe the num- 
bers in one rank to be 2, 3, 9; and thoſe 
of the other rank 8, 24, 36; which are 
compared in a different order, wiz. 
2.13::24: 36; and3:9: :8:24. Then 
rejecting the mean terms of each rank, 
ou conclude2:9:;:8: 36, INF, 


INOSCULATION, in anatomy, the ſame 


with anaftomaſis. See ANASTOMASIS. 


INQUEST, in law, ſignifies an inquiry 


made by a jury, in a civil or criminal 
cauſe, by examining witneſſes. See the 


article JURY. | 
There is alſo an inqueſt of office, uſed 


for the ſatisfaction of the judges, and 
ſometimes to make inquiry whether a 
criminal be a lunatic or not ; upon which 
inqueſt, if it be found that the criminal 


_ only feigns himſelf to be a Junatic, and 


at the ſame time refuſes to plead, he _ 


* 
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- the article Mur. a 


Where a perſon is attainted of felony 
and eſcapes, and afterwards on heing 
re-taken denies that he is the ſame man, 


: Inqueſt muſt be-made into the identity of 


1 


7 * 


the perſon by a jury, before he can be 


executed. 
NQUIRENDO, in law, an authority 


given to one or more perſons, to inquire 
into ſomething for the advantage of the 
king. 


- INQUISITION, in law, a manner of pro- 


ceeding by way of ſearch or examination 


uſed on the king's behalf, in caſes of 


out-lawry, treaſon, felony, ſelf-mvrder, 
&c. to diſcover lands, goods, and the 
like, forſeited to the crown. Inquili. 
tion is alſo had upon extents of lands, 


tenements, Sc. writs of elegit, and 


where judgment being had by default, 
damages and coft are recovered, 


INQUISIT1ON, in the church of Rome, a 


tribunal in ſeveral 1oman-catholic coun- 
tries, ereted by the popes for the exa- 


mination and puniſhment of heretics, 


This court was founded in the twelfth 
century by father Dominic and his fol- 


. lowers, who were ſent by pope Inno- 


cent III. with orders to excite the ca- 
tholic princes and people to extirpate 
heretics, to ſearch into their number and 


quality, and to tranſmit a faithful ac- 


count thereof to Rome. Hence they 
were called inquiſitors; and this 
birth to the formidable tribunal of the 
inquiſnion, which was received in all 
Italy, and the dominions of Spain ex- 
cept the kingdom of Naples and the 
Low Countries. | WE 

This diabolical tribunal takes cogni- 


* zance of hereſy, judaiſm, mahometan- 


im, ſodomy, and polygamy; and the 


people ſtand in ſo much fear of it, that 
parents deliver up their children, huſ- 
bands their wives, and maſters their ſer- 
vante, to its officers, without daring in 
the leaſt to murmur. The priſoners are 


kept for a long time, till they themſelves 


turn their own acculers, and declare the 
cauſe ef their impriſonment ; for they 
are neither told their crime, nor con- 
fronted with witneſſes, As ſoon as they 
are impriſoned their friends go into mour- 


ning, and ſpeak of them as dead, not 


daring. to ſolicit their pardon, left they 
ſhould be brought in as: accomplices. 
When there is no ſhadow of procf againſt 


the pretended criminal, he is diſcharged, 
Alter ſuBering the moſt cruel tortures, a 
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be deolt with as one ſtanding mute. See 


a ve 


- 
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tedious and dreadſul impriſonment, and 
the loſs of the greateſt part of his efeg,, 

The ſentence againſt 

pronounced publicly, and with extraor. 

dinary ſolemnity. In Portugal they ere 

a theatre capable of holding three thoy. 

* ſand perſons, in which they place arich 
altar, and raiſe ſeats on each fide in the 
form of an amphitheatre, There the 
priſoners are placed, and over-apainſ 
them is a high chair, whither they are 
called, one by one, to hear their doom, 
from one of the inquiſitors. 

_ Theſe unhappy people know what they 
are to ſuffer, by the cloaths they wear 
that day. Thoſe who appear in their 
own cloaths, are diſcharged upon pay. 
ment of a fine: thoſe who have a ſanto 
benito, or ftrait yellow coxt without 
ſleeves, charged with St. Andrew's croſs, 
have their lives, but forfeit all their ef. 
fefts: thoſe who have the reſemblance 
of flames, made of red ſerge, ſewed upon 
their ſanto benito, without any cob, 
are pardoned, but threatened to be burnt 
if ever they relapſe : but thoſe who, pe- 
ſides theſe flames, have on their ſahto 
benito, their own picture, ſvrrounfled 
with figures of devils, are condemnf( to 
expire in the flames, The inquiſtors, 
who are eccleſiaſtics, do not pronqunce 
the ſentence of death; but form and Na! 

an act, in which they ſay, that the chi- 

minal being convicted of ſuch a crime, 
by his own confeſſion, is with much re- 
luctance delivered to the ſecular power to 
be puniſhed according to his demerits: 
and this writing they give to the ſeven 
| Judges, who attend at the right ſide of 
the altar, who immediately paſs ſentence. 
For the concluſion of this horrid ſcene, 
fee the article ACT of faith, 

INQUISITORS, in law, perſons who hire 
power by their office to make inquiry in 
certain caſes; as ſheriffs, and coroners 
on view of the body, &c. - 

INROLLMENT, in law, is regiſtering 
any lawful act, as a ſtatute or recog! 
zance acknowledged, a deed of bargan 
and ſale, Sc. in the rolls of chancery, 
king's bench, common pleas, cr exche- 
quer, at the huſtings of Guildhall, Lon- 
don, or at the quarter - ſeſſions. 

Inrollments of deeds muſt be recorded 

in court, and for the ſake of perpetury 

ingroſſed on parchment: yet it 1s (a) 

that inrolling a deed does not make it à 

record, which is an entry on parchment 

of judicial matters controverted in a cout 


of record; and of which the court a — 


the priſoners i; ff 


— 
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deed, is only a private act of the parties 
concerned, of which the court takes no 
notice at the time when it was done, tho” 


All deeds may be inrolled at common 
law, and tho' by accident a ſeal is broke 
off, it will not hinder it. A deed when 
inrolled muſt be acknowledged before a 


court where it is inrolled ; which being 
the officer's warrant for its inrollment, 
ſuch inrollment will be allowed as good 
proof of the exiſtence of the deed itſelf. 

Clerk of INROLLMENTS, or ENROLL- 
MENTS, See the article CLERK en- 
rollments. 

INSCONCED, in the military art, part of 
an army that have fortified themſelves 
with a ſconce or ſmall fort, in order to 
defend ſome paſs, &c. . 


ſaid to be inſcribed in another, when all 
its angles touch the ſides or planes of the 
other figure, See the articles HEXAGON, 
PENTAGON, Ce. DE, 


engraved, or affixed to any thing, to give 
a more diſtin knowledge of it, or to 
tranſmit ſome important truth to poſ- 
terity. | 

The inſcriptions mentioned by Herodo- 
tus and Diodorus Siculus, ſufficiently 
ſhew that this was the firſt method of 
conveying inſtruction to mankind, and 
tranſmitting the knowledge of hiftory 
and ſciences to poſterity : thus the an- 
tients engraved upon pillars both the 


the world. Piſiſtratus carved precepts 
of huſbandry on pillars of ſtone; and 


Romans and Jews, were engraved. on 
plates of brafs, Hence, antiquarians have 
been very curious in examining the in- 


dals, Sc. 
INSECTS, in zoology. a numerous claſs 
of animals, whoſe bodies are neither re- 
. gularly covered with hair, feathers, or 
lesles, as in the generality of other ani- 
mals; but either with a hard, and as it 


tender ſcin; and of which the far greater 


covering to their bodies, have on their 


* heads zntennæ, otherwiſe called horns 
a and feelers, : 

* . The molt general ſub-diviſion of inſedts 
ke 5 into two ſeries, viz, the winged and 


(1985 


take notice: but the inrollment of a 


the court gives way and accedes to it. 


maſter in chancery, or a judge of the 


INSCRIBED, in geometry. A figure is 


INSCRIPTION, a title or writing carved, | 


principles of ſciences, and the hiftory of 


the treaties of confederacy between the 


leriptions on ancient ruins, coins, me- 


were horny ſubſtance, or with a ſoft and 


part, that is, all the inſets with a hard 
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naked ones; each of which compretiends 
ſeveral ſubordinate orders of genera, each 
containing numerous fpecies, os: 
Fhe ſeveral orders of the firſt ſeries are 
the coleoptera, hemiptera, nevroptera, 
lepidoptera, hymenoptera, and diptera 
and thoſe of the ſecond ſeries, are the 
aptera, reptilia, zoophyta, teſtacea, and 
lithophyta : of all which we have treated 
under their reſpective articles. See the 
articles COLEOPTERA, NRURO TENA, 
Ec. | 
Generation of INSECTS, 
GENERATION, | | 
INSERTION, in anatomy, the cloſe con- 
junction of the veſſels, tendons, fibres, 


See the article 


aud membranes of the body with ſome. 


other parts. See the articles TsNpDoONs, 
MusCLE, Cc. Ts 
INSIDIANT DI1$SEASES, thoſe which ſhew 
no evident ſymptom, but lie concealed in 
the body, ready to break forth on the 
leaſt provocation, as it were by ſurprize. 
INSINUATION, in. our law, a clandeſ- 
tine creeping into a perſon's mind, or 
ſavour ; but, among the civilians, it bears 
a different ſignification; as the inſinua- 
tion. of a will is the firſt production of it, 
viz. the leaving it in the hands of the 
regiſter, in order to the procuzing a pro- 
bate thereof. 7 FG 
INSIPID, an appellation given to things 
without taſte, See the article TASTE. 


 INSITTON, in gardening, the ſame witb 


grafting. See the article GRAFTING, 
INSOLATION, in chemiftry, the ſuffer- 
ing matters to. ſtand and (digeſt in the 
heat of the ſun, inftead of that of a ſut- 
nace. See FikE and HEAT. | 
INSOLVENT, a term applied to perſons 
unable to pay their debts. See the ar- 
ticles DEBT and DEBTOR. 
INSPIRATION, among divines, implies 
the conveying of certain extraordinary 
and ſupernatural notices or motions into 
the ſoul, \ : 
In diſcourſing upon the argument con- 
cerning the inſpiration of the ſcripture, 
the tearned Du Pin ailedges the teſti- 
mony of the Jews, the authority of our 
Saviour and his apoſtles, and the uni- 
verſal conſent of the chriſtian church. 
1. It cannot be in the leaſt doubted, but 
that the antient Jews were thoroughly 
perſuaded that the books in their canon 
were written by prophets divinely in- 
fpired : they looked upon the Jaw of 
Moſes as the law of God himſelf, and- 
on the pentateuch as the foundation of 
their religion: they had n : 
. 0 
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God, that he converſed familiarly with 


him, and was aſſiſted by him in an ex- 


traordinary manner; witneſs the many 
miracles which God wrought by him, 
and his divine providence and protedtion 
being vouchſafed to him in an unuſual 


manner; ſo that, upon the whole, they 


had all imaginable evidence that the laws 
and hiſtorical narrations of Moſes were 
all of them penned by inſpiration from 
heaven. As to the other canonical 
books collected by Ezra, it cannot be 
queſtioned with any colour of reaſon, 
but that Ezra, in drawing up his canon 
and ſacred books, made choice of thoſe 
which had the character of divinely in- 
ſpired writings, and had been always 
acknowledged as ſuch by the univerſal 
conſent of the jewiſh nation; and the ſy- 


nagogue looked upon this canonical ſyſ- 


tem as prophetical and divinely inſpired, 
See CANON and BIBLE. 

». From the unexceptionable teſtimony 
of the Jews, M. Du Pin proceeds to al- 
ledge the authority of our Saviour and 
his apoſtles, It is upon the evidence of 
theſe books that our Saviour proves him- 
ſelf to he the meſſias, and by them that 
he confutes the Jews. The apoſtles fol - 
lowed their maſter's doctrine in this as 
well as in all other things : theſe books 


they made uſe of to avthori;e the goſpel 


they preached, and to . prove that the 
prophecies concerning the meſſias, were 
fulfilled in the perſon of Jeſus Chriſt. 

3. From theſe authorities he proceeds to 
the teſtimony of the primitive church: 
thoſe who were inſtratted by our Saviour 
and his apoſtles, had not only the ſame 
repard for the books of the Old Teſtament 
as the Jews themſelves had, hut likewiſe 
by univerſal conſent received the goſpels 
and epiſtles of the apoſtles as writings 
penned by the inſpiration cf the holy 
ghoſt, The primitive chriſtians being 
fully perſuaded of this truth, received 
the apoſtles doftrine with intire ſubmiſ- 
fion, and looked upon it as no other 
than the inftruftion of Jeſus Chriſt and 
of God himſelf, See the article CyRris- 
TIAN RELIGION, | 

INSPISSA TING, in pharmacy, an ope- 
ration whereby a liquor is brought to a 
thicker conliftence, by evaporating the 
thicker parts. See INCRASSATING, 
INSPRUCK, a-city of Germany, in the 


circle of Auſtria, capital of the county 
of Tyrol, fituated on the river Inn, in 
eaſt long. 11% 26', north lat. 47* 12/. 
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of their ſenſes, that Moſes was ſent by INSTALLMENT, the inſtating or eit 


INST ANT, ſuch a part of duration where 


of inſtants z a temporary, a natural, and 


, mediately preceding another: thus the 


and their effects: for the nature of thing 


INSTAURATION, the re-eſtabliſhmes 


INS TE, is the manege, is that pitt of 


a per 
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bliſhing a perſon in ſome dignity, 

This word. is chiefly uſed for the indy 
tion of a dean, prebendary, or other ec 
cleſiaſtical dignitary, into the poſſcfl 
of his (tall, or other proper ſeat in the 
cathedral to which he belongs, It is a 
ſo uſed for the ceremony whereby th 
knights of the garter are placed in theit 
rank, in the chapel of St. George i 
Windſor, and on many other like occ 
ſions, It is ſometimes termed inſtal 
lation. See GARTER, 


in we perceive no ſucceſſion ; or it is tha 
which takes up the time only of one ide 
in our minds, ES 

The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh three kin: 


a rational inſtant. 
Temporary inftant is a part of time im 


laſt inſtant of a day precedes, immediate 
and really, the firſt inſtant of the folloy 
ing day, 
Natural inſtant is what we otherwil 
call a priority cf nature, which obtain 
in things that are ſubordinated in 28 
ing, as firſt and ſecond cauſes, or caul 


requires, that if there be a ſecond cauſ 
there muſt bea firſt; and that there mul 
be a cauſe, if there be an effect. See th 
article CaUsE. 
Rational inſtant is not any real inſtant 
but a point which the underftanding con 
ceives to have been before ſome otht 
inſtant, founded on the nature of the thing 
which occaſioned it to be conceived : fo 
inſtance, if God made ſeveral things v0 
luntarily, which he could otherwiſe har 
let alone, there is a reaſonable found 
tion to conceive God ſuch as he 18 1! 
himſelf, before he had made any of the 
voluntary determinations : but as ther 
was no real inſtant when God had no 
formed any determination, this inflant? 
called a rational inſtant, by way of 0 
poſition to an inſtant of time. 


or reſtauration of a religion, 2 church 
or the like, to its former ſtate. 


horſe's bind leg which reaches from! 
ham to the paſtern-joint z and whi 
when the horſe is in his natura! a 
of ſt-nding, ſhould be large, flat, 200, 
ndicular line with the Eo 
for when the inſteps do not ſtand pe 
pendicularly, it is a certain ugn of 2 a 


el 
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INSTINCT, an appellation given to the . * e 7 | 


ndy iron, for every 112 pounds, 4s, 825 d = 
er ec ſagacity and natural inclinations of bruſes 2 , i, e 1 
Neffiog which 1 the place of reaſon in Ge AOORTITNA 77 o in 
n th mankind. See REASON and BeuTs. ſteel, the 112 pounds pay 58. 22224. the | | 
is a] INSTITUTES, in literary hiſtory, a book „ 100 ! 
dy the containing the elements of the roman whole of which is returned on exporta- 1 
| theit law, and conſtitutes the laſt part of the tion: but if they are made of ſilver, they 1 g 
ge 4 civil-law, See CIVIL-LAW. are to pay as plate. See PLATE. | \ 
> 0cc1 The inſtitutes are divided into four INSTRUMENT, in law, ſome public ac, or | 
inſtal books, and. contain an abridgment of the authentic deed, by which any truth is 


where 
is tha 
e idet 
kind 
|, and 


whole body of the civil-law ; being de- 
ſigned for the uſe of ſtudents. 


INSTITUTION, in genera), ſignifies the 


eſtabliſhing or founding ſomething. 

In the canon and common law, it ſigni- 
fies the inveſting a clerk with the ſpiritu- 
alities of a rectory, &c. which is done 
by the biſhop, who uſes the formula, 


made apparent, or any right or title eſta - 
bliſhed in a court of juſtice. See DRRD. 


INSTRUMENTS, in muſic, are either played 


on by means of wind, as the organ, 


flute, hautboy, &c. or of firings, as the 


barpfichord, violin, Sc. See the articles 
ORGaN, FLUTE, HaRPSICHORD, Cc. 
INSULATED, inſulatus, in architecture, 


ze im. « I inſtitute you rector of ſuch a church, an appellation given to ſuch columns as 
us tht « with cure of ſouls, and receive your ſtand alone, or free from any contiguous 
late « care and mine.” This makes him a wall, Cc. like an iſland in the ſea 
ollow | whence the name. See COLUMN, 


erwiſt 
btain 
n aft 
cauſ 


complete parſon as to ſpirituality, but 
not as to temporality, which depends on 
induction. See the article INDUCTION, 
The term inſtitutions is alſo uſed, in a 
literary ſenſe, for a book containing the 
elements of any art or ſcience: ſuch are 


INSULT, infultus, in medicine, ſignifies 
the acceſs of the paroxyſm of intermitting 
diſeaſes, See the articles INTERMITTENT 
and PAROXYSM, 

INSULT, in the art of war, the ſame with 


thing inſtitutions of medicine, inſtitutions of aſſault. See the article Ass AuL r. 

caul 5 N ee 8 IN SUPER, over and above, a term uſed 
> mul INSTRUCTIVE coLUMN, in architec- by the auditors of the exchequer in their 
ee th ture. See the article COLUMN. accounts; thus, where a certain ſum is 


INSTRUMENT, in general, whatever is 


charged to a perſon's account, they ſay, 


= 2 to a cauſe in producing any ſo ra, remains, inſuper, to the ac- 
effect. See CAusE and EFFECT. COLE | ; 
— A common caſe of mathematical inſtru- INSURANCE, or AsSURANCE, in law 
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pay 18. 11 7d. and draw back on ex- , and 
* portation, TT nk Bullet-ſkrews, the or by boys, Sc. on rivers; 8 this is 
ofty + dozen, pay 9.24.4. and draw back 842;d. Trequenty bones 22 y 2 _ 8 0 
and | Inciſion-ſheers, paices, or tooth drawers ©? ane! OC Rage SIE s 
ound and plulicanes, the dozen pay 1170850 They may likewiſe be made on ſhips | 
| 8 Pay ITT and goods, loſt or not loſt, which is com- | 
— 8 monly done when a ſhip has been long | 


ne 


. Ing to theſe rates. 


ments contains ſeveral compaſſes, a ſec- 
tor, ſcale, drawing-pen, and protractor. 
See the articles 
SCALE, Sc. 

A- caſe of pocket inſtruments for ſur- 


geous, which they ought always to 4 


about with them, contains lancets of dif- 


ferent ſizes; ſeiſfars, fit for ſeveral uſes ; 


forceps, plain and furniſhed with teeth ; 
incifion-knives, ſtraight and crooked ; a 
ſpatula, probes, needles, &c, See LAx- 
CET, SCISSARS, FORCEPS, Sc. 

The following inſti uments uſed by ſur- 
gtons, pay on their importation accord- 
Trepans, the dozen 


and Crave back 207224, Setts, the bun- 
R 


OMPASSES, SECTOR, 


and commerce, a contract or agreement 


* 


whereby one or more perſons, called in- 


ſusers, aſſurers, Sc. oblige themſelves to 
anſwer for the loſs of a ſhip, houſe, 
goods, &c. in conſideration of a pre- 
mium paid by the proprietors of the 

things inſured, | 

Inſurances are of various kinds, as on 

ſhips or parts of ſhips, on merchandize 

fingly, and on ſhips and goods jointly : 

and theſe are again branched out to run 

either for a t me ſtipulated, or to one 


ſingle port, or out and home, with liber- 


ty to touch at the different places men- 
tioned in the policy. Inſurances may 
likewiſe he made on goons fent by land, 
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INS 


in the policy, oblige the under-writers to 
pay, though the ſhip. was loſt at the time 


of making ſuch inſurance, except the aſ- 


| fured had then certain knowledge of the 
ſhip's being wrecked ; in which caſe the 
ſubſcription ſhall not oblige, as this is 
"accounted a mere fraud, So likewiſe if 
a_perſon get more inſured than the ſhip 
is worth, with a villainous deſign to de- 


ſtroy her, this fraudulent act will not 
boblige the inſurers, but expoſe the pro- 


1 to ſuffer death for their kna very. 
f a ſhip is inſured from the port of Lon- 
don to any foreign port, and before ſne 
breaks ground is burnt, the inſurers are 


not liable; unleſs the words of the in- 


ſurance are, at and from the port cf 
London; but if ſhe has once broke 
ground, and after being driven back, 
takes fire, the inſurers are anſwer- 
able. An inſurance made on prohibited 
goods is not binding, unleſs they were 
not prohibited till after the inſurance 
was made. Where the policy expreſsly 
mentions that the ſhip is to depart with 
convoy, it is intended that the ſhall, if 
poſſible, keep with the convoy during 
the voyage, and if ſhe depart wilfully 
from the convoy, it is a fraud but if 
having departed with convoy, ſhe by 


ſtreſs of weather loſes the convoy, and - 


is taken, the inſurers are liable. If there 
be thieves on board among themſelves, 


the maſter of the ſhip is to anſwer for 


that, and not the ioſurers ; for tho” the 
words of the policy inſure againſt loſſes 
by thieves, yet affailing thieves are only 
here intended. An inſurance made in a 
foreign country, may be ſued in Eng- 
land. by the common law, if the inſurers 
come here. Where the policy is againſt 
reftraint of princes, that does not extend 
to a navigation carried on againſt the 
law of cations, or where there ſhall be a 
ſeizure for not paying of cuſtoms, or the 
like. If goods be inſured as the goods 
of an ally, when they are the goods of 
an enemy, it is a fraud, and the inſu- 
rance not good, If a man By money 
oy a policy cf inſurance, ſuppoſing a lots 
where there was none, this ſhall be money 
received for the uſe of the inſurer, for 
which he may maintain an action. Da- 
mages happ-ning to goods in their own 
nature periſhahle, are not to be borne by 
the inſurer. A ſuppreffion of the truth, 
or a falſe allegation, is ſufficient to diſ- 
charge the policy ; for it is a general 
rule, that the inſured ought to inſorm 
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- miſſing 3 and thoſe words being inſerted | 


9 by W U * 
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INS 


the inſurer of all material eitcumſian 


that were come to his knowledge, at tel 


time of making the policy, in order unt 
the contract may be fairly adjuſted; which 
being a contract upon chance, cannot be 
done, if one party knows more than the 
other 5 for equality in contracts, by the 
law-merchant, is eſſential; but a prop 


of an intention to make a deviation, vil 


not avoid the policy before the deviation 
is actually made, | | 

By an act made in 19 Geo, II. it is de. 
termined, that after the firſt day « 
Auguſt, 1746, no aſſurance ſhall be 
made on ſhips or lading by way of 
gaming or wagering, or without beneft 
of ſalvage to the inſurer: that it ſhall 
not be lawful to make re-aſſurance, un- 
leſs the aſſurer ſhall become inſolvent, 
.bezome a bankrupt, or die; in which 
caſes ſuch afſurer, or his executors, Ec. 
may make re- aſſurance to the amount 
of the ſum before aſſuted, provided it 
be expreſſed in the policy to be a te. aſſu· 
rance. That all ſums of money lent on 
bottomry or at reſpondentia, upon any 
ſhips belonging to his majeſty's ſubjects, 
bound to or from the Eaſt-Indies, ſhall 
be lent only on the ſhip or merchandize, 
laden, or to be laden, on board ſuch ſhip, 
and ſhall be fo expreſſed in the condi- 
tion of the hond; and the benefit of ſal- 


vage ſhall be allowed to the lender, his 


agents or affigns, who alone ſhall havea 
right to make affurance on the money (0 
lent ;' and no borrower of money on bot- 
tomry, &c. ſhall recover more on any 
aſſurance, than the value of his intereſt 
in the. ſhip or merchandize, excluſively 
of the money ſo borrowed ; and in caſe it 
ſhall appear, that the value of his ſhare in 
the ſhip or merchandize does.not amount 
to the full ſum borrowed, ſuch borrower 
ſhall be reſponſible to the lender for ſo 
much of the money borrowed, as he bath 
not laid out on the ſhip or merchandize, 
with lawful intereſt for the ſame, toge - 
ther with the inſurance and all otter 
charges, to the propottion which the 
money not laid out ſhall bear to the 
whole money lent, notwithſtanding the 
ſhip and merchandize be totally loft. 


| Whenever advice is received of the loſs 


of a ſhip or goods infured, application 
is to be made to the infurers, and tbe 
vouchers produced; and if they are la. 
tisfied they will pay the money; but it 
they have cauſe to ſcruple the doing t, 
the inſured muſt ſtay till the inſurers can 


obtain @ more fatislactorj account; * 


* 


i , + 
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if nothing be heard of the ſhip in any exceeding 300 I. for 78. 6d. per ann. 
reaſonable time, the inſurers will be and larger ſums after the rates above- | 
obliged to pay the money agreed upon. mentioned: but timber or plaſter- build- be 
The policies made of inſurances are to ings, or goods or merchandize therein, "oh 
be tamped within three days after the my pay 88, per ann. for 200 l. and after the _ 


is inſured, on the penalty of paying 100 l. rate of 4 8. per cent. for any greater ſum 
The principal offices for the infurance not ex 


for ceeding roool. and 58. per cent. 
of ſhips and merchandize in London, are for all inſurances above 10001. and not 


the Royal-exchange aſſurance, and the . exceeding 2000 l. On a timber or pla- 
London-affurance, both of which are ſter building with goods and merchan- 
eſtabliſhed by act of parliament, Theſe  dize together, any ſum not exceeding 
offices alſo inſure houſes and other build- 3ool. may be inſured for 128, per ann. 
ings, goods, wares, and merchandize, and larger ſums at the above rates. The 
from, loſs or damage by fire; and the goods belonging to hazardous trades, as 
former of them alſo aſſure lives. dittillers, chemiſts, apothecaries, eolour- 
The Royal-exchange inſurance, on a men, tallow-chandlers, oilmen, innhold- 
brick or ſtone building, inſures any ſum ers, Sc. depoſited in brick houſes, pay 
not exceeding 2001, at 5 8. per ann. and 8 8. per ann. for inſuring 200 J. and af- 
any larger ſum not exceeding 1000 l. ter the rate of 48. per cent. for any greater 
after the rate of 2 8. 6 d. per cent. per ann. ſum not exceeding $001; and above 
Above 10001. and not exceeding 20001, 1000], and not exceeding 2000 l. 58. 

at 38. per cent. Above 2000 l. and not per cent. but when the houſes and goods 
exceeding 3000 J. at 48. oy cent, On are put together, the price of inſurance is 
goods and merchandize, the property of 48. per cent. per ann. without any other 

the aſſured, within any brick or ſtone charge except the policies. 


| building, or on the goods and building The London inſurance has the following 
together, this office inſures any ſum not annual premiums, | a | 


— 


— 


1 _ — 
Ommon mlu- d 2 
Sums aſſured, | C lu Hazardous inſu 
2 1 rances. rances. 


Any tum : 

Not exceeding 200 l. [48. per annum. |6s. per annum. 10. per annum. 

From 3091. to roof, Iz s. per cent. + 38. per cent. 88 58. per cent. 85 
S 


Double — 


inſurances. : 


— 
2 —„— 


cd 
From 10001, to 20001. Jas. 6d, per ct. > IA s. per cent, 78. 6d, per et. 
From 20001, to 30001. as. per cent. 2168, per cent, J 17s. 6d. per ct, 


ay 
9 
S 


— 


The hand-in-hand office inſure for ſeven years at 12 8. per cent. on brick, and double 
that ſum for timber-houſes. | 


The ſun-fire office, heſides 7 8. 6 d. for the policy and mark, has the following annual 
premiums, f 5 2 4 a — 
: T Common infu- j Hazardous intu- [Double hazardous 

| Sums inſured, rancess | rances. | inſurances. _ | 


Any ſum. . | | o 
Not exceeding 2001. 4 s. per annum. 6s. per annum. 108. per annum. 


From 200 l. to 1000 l. 2 s. per cent. 77 38. per cent. J'S [5 s. per cent. 73 
From 1000 l. to 2000 l. as. 6d. per et. C 48. per cent. 78. 6d. per 9 0 


1 
[From 2000.1. to 30001. 3 5s. percent, J 578. 6d. per ct. 
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a 
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38. 6d. per ct. 


The friendly ſociety inſurance, has ſome pended of the 68. 8 d. is returned to 
very extraordinary regulations, the prin- the party infured at the end ef feven 
cival of which is, that every one of the years. TOY 
ꝛlfured becomes a member of the ſociety; We have alſo inſurances for lives, in 
and whey any loſs happens, contributes virtue of which, when the per on inſured 
in proportion to the ſum he has inſured, dies, a ſum of money becomes payable 
to make good the damage; on which to the perſon on whoſe behalf the policy 
account he pays only 18. 4 d. per cent. cf inſurance was granted, The princi- 
Jer ann. premium, and 68. 8 d. ger pal inſurarce office ef this kind, is that 
cet. as a caution; but what is unex- of the »micable ſocicty for a perpetual 
N is Ts | aſſurance, 


INT 


aſſurance, kept in Serjeant's inn, Fleet- 
ſtreet, London. 


_ ariſe, 


In this office, after paying the charges 
of the policy, and 10 86. entrance-money, 


each perſon pays 51. per annum, by 


quarterly payments, and from theſe pay- 
ments, the dividends, which uſually 
amount to 100 l. and upwards, are to 
All perſons admitted are to be 
between the ages of twelve and forty- 
five, and in a good ſtate of health. Any 

on is allowed to have two or three 
inſurances or numbers on the ſame life, 


whereby ſuch perſon will be intitled to 


a claim on each numher ſo inſured ; and 
every claimant is impowered to put in a 
new life, in the room of one deceaſed, 
within twelve kalendar months next af- 
ter the end of the current year. By be · 
coming members of this ſociety, clergy- 


men, phyſicians, lawyers, tradeſmen, 


and all whoſe income ceaſes at the 


time of their death, may, in all proba- 
- bility, leave to their families a claim of 
not leſs than 100 |, for every 5 l. annually 


aid in, See the article ASSURANCE, 
The value of inſurances upon lives, de- 
pends upon the probability of the conti- 


nuance of any propoſed life or lives, dur- 


ing any propoſed term. Any queſtions 
of this kind may be determined from Dr, 


| Halley's table, and from the principles 


will warrant. 


of the doctrine of Chances, But, as 
far as we can learn of the practice on 
ſoch occaſions, the premiums paid to 
inſurers are generally higher than any 
computation founded on obſeryationscon- 
cerning the probabilities of human life, 
Thus it is not unuſual 
to make a perſon pay 5 per cent. for the 
inſurance of his life for a twelvemonth, 
that is, in caſe the perſon dies within the 


year, the inſurer is to pay 100 l. for every 


$1. received, Now it appears from Dr. 
alley's table, which eſtimates the pro- 
bability of life lo enough, that 5 per 
cent. is an adequate value only for a life 
of an advanced age, ſuch as ſixty- four. 


INTACT A, in conics, an appellation 


ſomet.mes given to the aſymptotes, See 
the article A&YMPTOTE. 


INTAGLIOS, precious ſtones on which 


are engraved the heads of great men, in- 
ſcriptions, and the like; ſuch as we fre- 
quently ſee ſet in rings, ſeals, &c, 


TNTAIL, or Tait. See the article TAL. 


INTAKERS, a ſort of robbers in the 


north of England, who formerly received 
the booty which their confederates the 


e 
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INT. 

out · partners, brought from the border 
of Scotland, a 

INTEGER, in arithmetic, a whole nun. 
ber, in contradiſtinction to a fraQtion, 


See NUMBER and FR ACTION. 
INTEGRAL, or INTEGRANT, in phile. 
ſophy, appellations given to parts of 
bodies which are of a fimilar nature 
with the whole ; thus filings of iron hare 
the ſame nature and properties as bas 
of iron. 
Bodies may be reduced into their inte- 
grant parts by triture or grinding, lima. 
tion or filing, ſolution, amalgamation, Ec, 
INDENTMENT, in law, is the intention, 
deſign, or true meaning of a perſon or 
thing, which frequently ſupplies what is 
. Not fully expreſſed : but tho? the intent of 
parties in deeds and contracts is much 
regarded by the law, yet it cannot take 
place againſt the rules of law. 
INDENTMENT of crimes ; this, in caſe of 
treaſon, where the intention is proved by 
circumſtances, is puniſhable in the ſame 
manner as if it was putin execution, $0 
if a perſon enter a houſe in the night- 
time, with an intent to commit burg- 
lary, it is felony 3 alſo an aſſault, with 
an intent to commit a robbery on the 
highway, is made felony, and puniſh- 
ed with tranſportation, 7 Geo. II, 
c. 21. 
INTERCALARY, intercalarit, in chro- 
nology, an appellation given to the odd 
day inſerted in leap- year; which was ſo 
called from calo, calare, to proclaim, it 
being proclaimed by the prieſts with a 
loud voice, See the article B1SSEXTILE, 
INTERCEPTED Axis, in conic ſections. 
the ſame with abſciſſe. See ABsclssk. 
INTERCESSION, in roman antiquity, 
the act of a tribune of the people, or other 
magiſtrate, whereby he inhibited the at 
of another magiſtrate. | 
The tribunes had an unlimited power to 
interceed or controul the acts of every 
other magiſtrate, who could only intubit 
the acts of inferior magiſtrates, See the 
article TRIBUNE. 5 
INTERCOLUMNIATION, in architec- 
ture, denotes the ſpace between two co- 
lumns, which is always to be propor- 
tioned, to the height and bulk of he 
columns. | 
Some authors have laid down the follow- 
ing proportions for the intercolumn#- 
tions, at a medium, wiz. in the tuſcan 
order, it muſt be equal to four diameters 
zof the column below); in the _ 
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three 3 in the ionic, to two; in the co- 
rinthian to two and a quarter; and in 
the compoſite, to one and an half. 

INTERCOMMONING, in law, is when 
the commons of two manors lie together, 
and the inhabitants of both have, time 
out of mind, cauſed their cattle to feed 
promiſcuouſly on them. | 

INTERCOSTAL, in anatomy, an appel - 

lation given to ſuch muſcles, nerves, 
arteries , and veins as lie between the 
ribs. See the article R1Bs. 
The intercoſtal muſcles are thin fleſhy 
plates, two between each two ribs, one 
external and the other internal. The 
intercoſtal nerves are branches of the fifth 
and fixth pair; the intercoſtal arteries 
are branches of the two ſubelavians; and 
the intercoſtal veins ariſe from the vena 
azygos. See the articles MUSCLE, 
Nerves, ARTERY, &c, x 

INTERDICT, an eceleſiaſtical cenſure, 
by which the church of Rome forbids the 
performance of divine ſervice in a king- 
dom, province, town, Cc. This cen- 
ſure has been frequently executed in 
France, Italy and Germany; and in the 
year 1170, pope Alexander III. put all 
England under an interdiét, forbidding 
the clergy to perform any yur of divine 
ſervice, except baptizing of infants, tak- 
ing confeſſions, and giving a»ſolution to 
dying penitents. But this cenſure being 
liable to the ill conſequences of promoting 
libertiniſm and a neglect of religion, the 


ſucceeding popes have very ſeldom made 


uſe of it. 
There was alſo an interdi& of perſons, 
who were deprived of the benefit of at- 
tending on divine ſervice, Particular per- 
ſons were alſo antiently interdicted of 
fire and water, which fignified a banifh- 
ment for ſome particylar offence : by 
this cenſure no perſon was allowed to re- 
ceive them, or allow them fire cr water; 
and being thus wholly deprived of the 
two neceſſary elements of life, they 
were doubtleſs under a kind of civil 
death, 5% 
INTEREST, is the premium of money 
paid for the loan or uſe of money; and 


is diltinguiſhed into two kinds, fimple 


and compound, 

Simple intereſt is that which is paid for 
the principal, or fum lent, at a certain 
rate or allowance made by law, or 
agreement of parties, whereby ſo much 
as 5], or, 61. or any other ſum, is paid 
for 190 l, lent out for one year; and 
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For example, if it is 5], to 100 l. for one 


find the proportional intereſt on 2 |. for 
one year, being plainly the 288 part of 


Rule: Multiply the principal rate and 


years and 3 quarters, or 4.75 years? 


ENT 
more or leſs proportionally for greater or 
leſſer ſums, and for more or leſs time. 


year, it is 24, 10s, for half a year, and 
10 l. fortwo Fon i alſo 101. for one year 
of 2001. and 51. for half a year; and ſo 
on, for other ſums and times. Thus, as 
the law, or agreement of parties, fixes 
a certain ratio, or, as we call it, rate of 
intereſt, which is ſo much on the 100 l. 
for one year; from this we can eafily 


the intereſt of 100 l. ſo if this is 51. that is 
Og]. if this is 61. that is. o6 l. and if this 
is 51. 10 8. or 5.5], thatis .og5). Where- 
fore, if we underſtand the rate of intereſt 
to be the intereſt of 1 l. for one year, the 
more common queſtions about ſimple in- 
tereſt will relate to theſe four things, viz. 
any principal ſum, its intereſt, the time 
in which it gives that intereſt, and the 
rate, or intereſt of 1 l. for one year, ac- 


cording to which that principal, interet 
and time are adjuſted to one another. 


From which we have four problems; in 
the rules whereof we ſuppoſe the princi- 
pal and intereſt expreſſed in the denomi- 
nation of pounds, by reducing what is 
leſs than x 1. to a decimal of 1 1. and the 
time to be expreſſed in years, and deci- 
mal parts of one year, 

Prob. I. Having any 8 ſum, and 
time, with the rates of intereſt given, to 
find the intereſt of that ſum for that time 
and rate. | 


time continually into one another, the 
product is the intereſt ſought, 

Obſerve, if we expreſs the principal by 
Pp, the intereſt by u, the time by t, and 
the rate by r, then this rule is thus repre- 
ſented x=ptr. 

Example : The rate of intereſt being 
og J. what is the intereſt of 85 J. for 4 


Anſwer. 20 l. 38. 9d. 20. 1875 l. 289 
X 4. 75 X «OJ» 
Which is thus performed: 
$5=þ 
4+75=8 
425 
595 
349 
403»75 
,o0=r 


20-1875 pounds, 
Which 


- 
” 
4 2 — — — ———— —— A4tf.> 
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* 
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1 
i 
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i 
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Which decimal is reduced by multiply- 
ing it by 20, 12, and 4: thus, 

1875 

20 
37 500 ſhillings 
0 1 
15 
7500 
9.0000 pence 


Prob. II. Having the rate, principal and 
intereſt, to find the time, | 


Rule: Divide the intereſt by the product 
of the rate and principal, the quote is 


the time: thus, t=—. 
r 


Example: The rate .o;1. principal 
851. intereſt 20 l. 38. gd. or 20.1875, 
the time is 4.75 years, or 4 4 years. 
20. 1875 20.1875 

85X 5 1 4+25 ; 
Demonſtration : This rule is deduced 
from the former; thus, ſince nt rp, 
then dividing both fides by rp, it is 
* 


Thus, 4.75 


17 4 

Prob, III. Having the principal, intereſt, 
and time, to find the rate. 

Rule: Divide the intereſt by the product 
of principal and time, the quote is the 


n 
rate: thus, x. 


Example: 2 20.1875 I. t=4.75 years, 


2851. then is r=.o;1.= . 
20.1875 4:75X85 
r . 
403 75 


Demonſtration: Since gtr, divide 


PE Wor, 
both by fp; it 277 


Prob. IV. Having the rate, time and 
intereſt, to find the principal. 
Rule: Divide the intereſt by the product 


of rate and time, the quote is the princi- 


2 
pal; thus, 77 =. 


Example: A = 20. 1875 l. f= 4.75 years, 
20.1875 


rg. oʒ l. then „ 


20.18 
. 


„52375 5 
Demonſtration: Since trp, divide 


both ſides by tr, the quote is —= p. 


Scholium: If the intereſt of any ſom 
-for any time is added to the principal, 


this total or ſum is called the amount, 


(viz, of the principal and its intereſt for 
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2461. + 30.735l.=2761. 158. for the 


INN 
that time.) And then from theſe four 
things, big. the amount, which we call 


a, the principal, the time and rate, 


ariſe four problems; for having any three 


. of theſe the fourth may always be found, 


Thus, | 

Prob, V. Having the principal, time 
and rate, to find the amount, 

Rule: Find the intereſt by prob. I. add 
it to the principal, the ſum is the amount, 
Thus, by prob. I. the intereſt is ptr; 
therefore the amount is a=ptr +, 
The reaſon is evident, 

Note : Becauſe ptr =rt xp, and pi 
X þ; therefore r tp + þ =r t + 1xf=a, 
And ſo the rule may be ex preſſed thus; 
to the product of the rate and time add 
unity, and multiply the ſum by the 
principal, the product is the amount, 
Example: What is the amount of 246|. 
principal in 2 years and 4, or 2. years, 
the rate of intereſt being .og 1? Anſwer 


intereſt is =246 *. of X 2,5= 30.751. 
Or thus; ,o5 Xx 2.5 =.1251. to which 
add 1, itis x + .1251. which multiplied 
by 276, produces 296,951, 

Prob. VI. Given the principal, amount 
and time, to find the rate, 

Rule : Take the difference betwixt the 
principal and amount, and divide it by 
the product of the time and principal, 


the quote is the tate: thus, r= 


Example: Suppoſe a = 276.751. P. 2 
246, t= 2.5 years; then isr . oz l. 
276.75 —246 30,75 

2:5X246 615 
Demonltration : Since by prob. V. a= 
trp+þ, take p from both ſides, it is 
a—p=trp; then divide both by tf, 
it is | 


an__—_ 


Prob. En. Given the amount, priaci- 
pal and rate, to find the time. 

Rule « Take the difference of the amount 
and principal, and divide it by the pro- 
duct of the principal and rate, the quote 


— . Q_—_ 
is the time: thus ==. 


Example: Suppoſe @=276.75]. P 
2461, r=.05;z then is = 2.5 years— 


276.751. —246 _ 30.75 


ien 4; 344 
Demonſtration : In the laſt problem, a—p 
was equal tor rp; and dividing both by ?. 
it is E=. 

7 Prob. 


7 ies eee . ooh. Wn 


11141 


NT: 
Prob; VIII. Given the amount, rate, 
and time, to find the principal. 
Rule: Add x to the product of the rate 
and time, and by that ſum divide the 
amount, the quote is the principal: thus, 


rtr 


Example: a= 276.75 l. T g. og l. t 


a 6.75 
.c years; then is P 246222 
2 FINE 2+5X-05FI 
1.125 3 : 8 
Demonſtration: By prob. V. it is a= 
rt; therefore dividing both ſides 
by rt+1, it is — p. 

t 


Compound INTEREST, is that which is paid 
for any principal ſum, and the fimple 
intereſt due upon it for any time, accu- 
mulated into one principal fum. Exam- 
ple: if 100 l. is lent ont for one year at 


6 l. and if at the end of that year the 6 J. 


due of intereſt be added to the principal, 
and the ſum 106 l. be conſidered as a new 
principal bearing intereſt for the next 
year (or whatever leſs time it remains 


unpaid) this is called compound intereſt, 


becauſe there is intereſt upon intereſt, 
which may go on by adding this ſecond 
year's intereſt of 106 J. to the principal 


106 J. and making the whole a principal 


for the next year. 

Now, although it be not lawful to let out 
money at compound intereſt, yet in 
purchaling of annuities or penſions, Cc. 
and taking leaſes in reverſion, it is very 
uſual to allow compound intereſt to the 
purchaſer for his ready money; and, 


therefore, it is very neceſſary to under- 


fand it. % 

Let therefore, as before, p= the principal 

put to intereſt 3 f = the time of its con- 

tinuance; a = the amount of the princi- 

pal and intereſt ; R the amount of x1. 

and its intereſt for one year, at any given 

rate, which may be thus found, 

Viz, 100: 106 :: 1: 1,06 = the amount 
of 11, at 6 per cent. Or 100 105:: 1: 
1,05 S the amount of 11. at 5 per cent. 
And ſo on, for any other aſſigned rate of 
intereſt. | 

Then if 

R =amount of 11, for 1 year, at any rate, 

R*=amovnt of 11. for 2 years, 
*=amount of x1. for 3 years, 

R amount of 1 1. for 4 years, 

R*—amount of t 1, for 5 years, 


Here 5. For 1: R:: R: RR:: RR: 
RRR. RRR R= RA RS Sc. in a 
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TN T7 
geometrical progreſſion continued; that 
is, as 11; : is to the amount of 1 JL. at t 


year's end :: ſo is that amount: to the 


amount of 11. at 2 years end, Ec. 
Whence it is plain, that compound in- 
tereſt is grounded upon a ſeries of terms, 
increaſing in geometrical proportion con- 
tinued; wherein ? (viz, the number of 
years) does always aſſign the index of 
the laſt and higheſt term, viz. the power 
of R, which is Rt. 

Again, as 1: Rf :: p: Rt g a the 
amount of þ for the time, that R. the 


amount of 1], That 1s, as 11. : is to 


the amount of 11, for any given time:: 
fo is any propoſed principal, or ſum : to 
its amount for the ſame time. : 
From what has been ſaid, we preſume, 
the reaſon of the following theorems will 
be very eaſily underſtood. 

Theorem I. p Rt S a, as above. 

From hence the two following theorems 
are eaſily deduced. 


Theorem u. N p. 


Theorem III. = R.. 


By theſe three theorems, all queſtions 


about compound intereſt may be truly re- 
ſolved by the pen only, vi. without 
tables: though not ſo readily as by the 
help of tables calculated on purpoſe. 
Example I, What will 256 J. 10 8. 
a mount to in 7 years, at 5 per cent. per 
annum, compound intereſt ? 
Here is given p = 256.5, = 7, and 


' R=1.05, which being involved until its 


index =! (viz. 7) will become R7= 


1.40710. Then 1.40710 X 256. 5 — 
\ 360.92115=a=3601. 18 8. 5 d. which 


is the anſwer required. 


Example II. What principal or ſum of 


money muſt be put out to raiſe a ſtock of 
360 J. 18 8. 5d. in ſeven years, at 5j per 
cent per annum, compound intereſt? 
Here is given a= 360.92 115, RI. og 
and ?=7 to find p by theorem II. Thus 
R. = 1.4% 10 (360. 92115 2 ) 256.5 
=þp- That is, p = 2561. 10s. which is 
the ſum or principal required. 

Example III. In what time will 2561, 


108: raiſe a ſtotk of (or amount to) 3601. 


18s. 5d, allowing 5 per cent per an- 
num, compound intereſt ? | 

Here is given Þ=256.5, 4a=360.9211 8, 
R=1.05, To findet by theorem III. 


Rf= — 1.40710, which 


"WE: 256.5 8 
being continually divided by R = 1.05 
| | #75 i until 
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until nothing remain, the number of 
thoſe diviſions will be = 4 = &. 

Thus 1.05) 1.40710 (1.3400, and 1. o 5j) 
(1-3400)1.2762,and 1.05(1.2762)i.215 5, 
and fo on until it becomes L.og) 1.05 (1. 
which will be at the ſeventh diviſion, 
Therefore it will be tz, the number of 
years required 15 the queſtion. 

Example IV. If 2561. 108. will amount 
to, or raiſe a ſtock of 360 l. 18 8. 5d. 


[ 1596 “0 


{ <i> 
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INT 

in 7 years time, what muſt the rate of il. 
tereſt be, per cent, per annum, 

Here is given Þ=256.5, 4 = 360.9 211% 
and ty; quere R. By theorem Ill. 
SRI. 4010; as before in the haf 


example. Aud if R RT 1. 30/0, 
then R = 7 * 1.40710, which may be 
| thus extracted, . 


Put d r+e=R, then IH 
187 2 r1+7rfe+2175 ee, Cc. = R7 = 1.40710 = G 
2— 77 37 air ee, Sc. = Got 
32ers fer- =D 
* 
4—rrzels e — 
| | r+3e . 
Let r i, then D o. ogg. till a general council ſhould have decided 
Operation. r= r 0.05 all points in diſpute between the pro- 
| Þ+ 3e=-Is/ 575 teſtants and the romaniſts. It retained 
Diviſor 1.15 molt of the doctrines and ceremonies of 


n 

\ — 2 0,05 F=1.05=R, 

en 1: o. 05 :: 100: 5 the rate per cent. 
required. 


INTEREST, in law, is generally taken for 


a chattel real, or a leaſe for years, &c. 
but more for a future term, 

An eftate in lands, &c. is better than a 
bare intereſt therein; yet, according to 
the legal ſenſe of the word, an intereſt 
extends to eftates and titles which a per- 
ſon has in or out of lands, Sc. for by 
grant of a perſon's whole intereſt in land, 
a reverſion, as well as poſſeſſion, in 
fimple fee, paſſes. 


INTERJECTION, in grammar, an in- 


I 


declinable part of ſpeech, ſiguifying ſome 
paſſion or emotion of the mind. 

As the greateſt part of the expreſſions 
uſed on theſe occaſions are taken from 
nature alone, the real interjections, in 
moſt languages, are monoſyllables; and 
as all nations agree in theſe natural paſ- 


ſions, ſo do they agree in the ligns and 


indications of them, as of love, mirth, 
Sc. 

The greeks confound their interjections 
with adverbs, and the hebrews confound 
them with their adverbs and prepoſitions, 
calling them all by the general name 
particle. 


NTERIM, a name given to a formulary, 


or kind of confeſſion of the articles of 
faith, obtruded upon the proteſtants 


* after Luther's death by the emperor 


Charles V. when he had defeated their 
forces; ſo called becauſe it was only to 
take place in the interim (mean time) 


the romaniſts, excepting that of mar- 
riage, which was allowed to prieſts, and 
communion to the laity under both kinds, 
Moſt of the proteſtants :ejeRed it, There 
were two other interims, one of Leiphic, 
the other of Franconia. 
INTERLOCUTORY oben, in law, 
an order that does not decide the cauſe, 
but only ſome matter incident thereto, 
which happens between the beginning 
and end of a cauſe ; as when, in chancery 
or exchequer, the plaintiff obtains an or- 
der for an injunction until the heating uf 
the cauſe; which order, not being final, 
is called interlocutory, 
INTERLOPERS, are properly thoſe who, 
without due authority, hinder the trade 
of a company or corporation lawiul- 
ly eſtabliſhed, by dealing in the fame 
way. | 45 
INTERLUDE, an entertainment exbibited 
on the theatre between the acts of a play, 
to amuſe the ſpectators while the actors 
take breath and ſhift their dreſs, ot to 
give time of changing the ſcenes and de- 
corations. 
In the antient tragedy, the chorus ſung 
the interludes, to ſhew the intervals be- 
tween the acts. In after times, the) 
made uſe of the pantomimes to relieve 
the audience, that they might not gros 
weary of the play; a practice which can 
never be mentioned to their honour: '® 
it is certain evidence of a bad taſte, whe" 
the audience cannot bear to fit out 3 rs 
matic entertainment, without being go 
lieved by ſuch low diverſions. But 


have not the leaſt realon to 2 


mite, Who Habe ſeeb, in our own time 
and naribii,, rope und ladder-dancers, 
and other notäble artiſts of this claſs, 
not only 4dhirfed upon the ſtage, but re- 
ceived there with the utmoſt applauſe. 
jnterlodes now are generally ſongs, 
dances, or concerts of muſic, Ariftotte 
and Horace give it for a rule, that inter- 
judes ſnould confift of ſongs Founded on 
the principal parts of the drama, 
INTERLUNIVUS morBUs, the ſame with 
the epileply, See EPILEPSY, 
INTERMEDIATE, is uſually under- 
ſtood of the ſpace of time elapſed from 
any certain point to any other, 
INTERMEWING, in Ka! is a 
hawk's mewing, from the firſt change of 
her coat, till ſhe turn white, 
INTERMITTENT, or INTERMITTING 
FEVERS, ſuch fevers as go off and ſoon 
return again, in oppoſition to thoſe 
which are continual. See FEVER. 
Theſe fevers are diſtinguiſhed into various 
claſſes, according to the interval of time 
between the relapſe into them, as tertian 
fever, quartan fever, &c. See the articles 
TEkTIAN, QUARTAN, So. 
It may de obſerved, that intermittents in 
— are either vernal, and rage from 
ebruary till Auguſt ; or autumnal, and 
rage from Auguſt to February, Fevers 
of this kind begin with an ofcitation, 
pandiculation, wearineſs, weakneſs, cold, 


the extremities, à difficult reſpiration, an 
anxiety, a nauſea, a vomiting, a quick, 
weak, and flow pulſe, The more violent 
and numerous theſe ſymptoms are, the 


heat and other ſymptoms are the worſe, 
This is the firſt ſtage of intermittent 
fevers, which correſponds to the increaſe 
of continual fevers, and is of all other 
ſtages the moſt dangerous: for in this 
condition, the urine is generally crude and 
thin, This Rage of intermittent fevers is 
ſu:ceeded by another, which begins with 
heat, redne(>, a ſtrong, large, and free 
reſpiration, a ſinall anxiety, a large and 
Klong pulſe, an exceſſive thirſt, a pain 
n the limbs and head, generally a red- 
neſs of the urine ; this itage correſponds 
to the ſtate and height of continual fevers, 
Then laſt of all, there generally appears 
4 plofuſe ſweat, a remiſſion of all the 
lymproins, à thick urine, with a ſedi- 
ment relembligg black duſt, ſleep, a 
Jotal abſence of the fever, laſſitude, and 
Weaknels, 2 
Intermittent fevers frequently terminate 
Vor, IL, . y 
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orror, rigor, tremor, and paleneſs of 


worſe the fever is; and afterwards, the 


TED 
in thoſe of the acute and dangerous kind, 
which is generally owing to an exceſſive 


heat, and too briſk a motion of the fluids. 


The cure requires that we ſhould u'e 


aperient, ſaline, alkaline, aromatic, mi- 


neral, diluting, mild, and oleaginous ſub- 


ſtances, heat, motion, fomentation, and 


friction, during the intermiſſion, or in 
the firſt ſtage; the medicines of this kind 
are all Tachenius's ſalts of herbs : tlie 
moſt conſiderable of which are obtained 
from wormwood, carduus benediAus, 
and ſtalks of beans, nitre, antimoniated 
nitre, diaphoretic antimony unwaſned, 
ſal ammoniac, ſal prunella, and ſal poly- 
chreſtus, tartarus regeneratus, tari-rus 
tartariſatus, ſalt of tartar, reduced to a 
ſaponaceous maſs with oil of turpentine, 
and all the parts of all the aromatic 


herbe, eſpecially of thoſe which are te- 
ſolvent. In order to purge the prime vie 


from the redundant ſordes, a purge or a 


vomit is often beneficial, exhibited ſo 


long before the paroxyſm that its opera- 
tion may be over before the fit comes on. 
That an intermittiog fever, ſays Dr, 
Mead, is not carried off by the peruvian 
bark with a proper degree of certainty, 
without premiſing a vomit, or a purge, 
or both, is not unknown to phyficiabs 

but to join ſome mild. cathdrtic to th 

remedy will perhaps appear new in prac- 
tice, Forit is commonly thought among 
us, that this medicine has little or no 
effef, unleſs the patient be coſtive while 
he takes itz but Jong experience has 


taught me, continues the doctor, that it 


3s quite neceſſary to add a ſmall quantity 
of rhubarb to this febrifuge, fo as to 
procure two ſtools at leaſt every day 
nor have I ever 6bſerved that this pro- 


cedure has leſſened its virtue, but rather 


rendered it more efficacious; 

However, the doctor obſerves, that it 
ſometimes happens that this febrifuge 
fails in true intermittents, which failure 
he aſcribes generally to a bad habit of 
body, in which caſe the phyſician ſhould 
uſe his beſt endeavours to diſcover in 
what part the fault lies; and it will be 
commonly found to be in the viicera and 
glands of the abdomen. Upon this ac- 


count, he thinks it neceſſary to preſcribe 


ſorae purges, and ſometimes vomits; and 
in the intermediate days, deohttruents and 
ſtomachics; the beſt of which are aro- 
matic hitters, and preparations of ſteel, 


INTERNAL, in general, ſignifies what- 


ever is within a thing. 
Euclid (lib. 1. prop. 32.) proves, that 
10 U the 
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the ſum of the three angles of every 
triangle is equal to two right angles; 


_ whence he deduces ſeveral uſeful corol- 


Jaries, See the article TRIANGLE. 
He likewiſe deduces, from the ſame pro- 


poſition, this theorem, vis, that the ſum * 


of the angles of every rectilinear figure, 
1s equal to twice as many right angles, 
as the figure hath ſides, excepting or ſub- 
tracting four. 
INFERNODIUM, among botaniſts, de- 
notes the ſpace between two knots or 


joints of the ſtalks of barley, oats, and 
the like plants. 


INTEROSSEUS, in anatomy, an appel- 


lation given to the muſctes which move 
the figures and toes, from their being 
ſuusted between the bores of thoſe part. 
See MuscLe, FLEXOR, &c. 
INTERPOLATION, among critics, de- 
notes a ſpurious paſſage, inſerted into 
the writings of ſome antient author, 
One great rule with regard to the ex- 
punging interpolatione, 1s, that the reſti- 
tution be perfectly agreeable to the reſt of 
the work. 
INTERPRETER, in general, denotes a 
perſon who explains the words or writ- 
ings of another, ſo as to make them in- 


teliigible to. thoſe who did not under- 
ſtand them before, 


INTERREGNUM, the time during which 


the throne is vacant, in eledtive king- 
doms; for in ſuch as are hereditary, 


like ours, there is no ſuch thing as an 
interregnum. * 


INTERREX, the magiſtrate who governs 


during an interregnum. 
In antient Rome, this magiſtrate was 
continued even after the expulſion of 
their kings. 5 
INIERRMENT, the act of burying the 
. dezd. See the article BuR ia. 
INTERROGATION, or point of INTER - 
ROGATION, in grammar, a character of 
this form (?) ſerving to denote a queſtion, 
INTERROGATION, in rhetoric, is a figure, 
whereby the orator propoſes fomething 
by way of queſtion 5 which, it muſt be 
owned, greatly enlivens the diſcourſe. 
INTERRCGATORIES, in law, are 


queſti ns wrote down, and demanded of 


the witneſſes examined in a cauſe, more 


e\pecialiy in the court of chancery, Theſe 
mterrogatories muſt relate only to the 
neceſſary point, and be either drawn u 

or peruſed, and alſo ſigned by counſel: 
but care muſt be taken, that they are not 
calculated to lead a perſon in what he 


bas to lay, by putting words as it were 
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ET ENT 
into his mouth, as, did you not ee ſy 
a thing done? the depoſitions taken upen 


ſuch interrogatories will be ſuppreſſ.4; i 


for they ought not to lean to one fide 
more than another, and therefore ſhould 
be expreſſed after this manner, did yoy 
ſee or not ſee? The examiners, and lf 
the commiſſioners who examine the wit. 
neſſes produced on interrogatories, muſ 
examine only one interrogatory at a time, 
and not aſk any idle queſtions, or (ﬆ 
down impertment anſwers. 

INTERRUPTION, in matters of yro- 

portion, fignifies the ſame with dicjunc. 
tion, or disjunct proportion. See the 
article DISCRETE. 
Interruption is noted thus, (::) and in. 
timates the breaking off the ratio in the 
middle of four disjunct or diſcrete pro- 
portionals; as, A: B:: C: D, that is 
as A is to B, ſo is C to D. See the ar. 
ticles PROPORTION, RATIO, c. 
INTERRUPTION is likewiſe a figure in 
rhetoric, wherein a perfon, to ſhew his 
paſſion, breaks off his diſcourſe ſuddenly 
and abruptly. 

INTERSECTION, in the mathematics, 

ſignifies the cutting of one line or plane 

by another: thus, we ſay, that the mu- 
tual interſedtion of two planes is a right 
line. See LINE and PLANE. 

INTERSOILING, in huſbandry, is lay- 
ing one kind of ſoil or mould upon 3no- 

ther, as clay on ſand, ſand on earth, &c, 

INTERSPINALES colli, in anatomy, 

ſmall fleſhy muſcles of the neck, ariling 
from the ſuperior parts of each double 
ſpinal bees of the nec k, except of the 
lecond vertebra; and inſerted into the 
inferior parts of all the double ſpines, 
When thefe muſcles act, they draw the 
ſpines of the vertebra of the neck nearer 
each other, 

INTERSTELLAR, a word uſed by ſome 
authors to expreſs thoſe parts of ths 
univerſe that are without and beyond vur 

. ſolar ſyſtem. 

In the interſtellar regions are ſuppoſed to 
be ſeveral other planetary ſyſtems moving 
round each fixed ftar as the cenie of 
their motion, as the ſun is that of out. 

And if it be true, as is not improbable, 
that each fixed ftzr may be thus a ſvn to 
ſome habitable orbs that may move roun 
it, the interſtellar world will be zofinitely 
the greater part of the univerſe. q 

INTERTIES, in architecture, thoſe ſma 

pieces of timber that lie horizontally be. 

between the ſommers, or beiween them 
and the ſell, or reſon. 
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INT 
NTERTRANSVERSALES colli in ana- 
tomy, certain muſcles ſituated among 
the tranſverſe apophyſes of the vertebre : 
they ariſe from the lower vertebra, and 
are inſerted into that next above: they 
are of the ſame fize and figure with the 
interſpinales, 

INTERVAL, in muſic, the difference be- 
tween two ſounds, in reſpect of acute 
and grave; or, that imaginary ſpace ter- 
minated by two ſounds, differing in 
acuteneſs or gravity. | 

When two or more ſounds are compared 
in this relation, they are either equa] or 
unequal in the degree of time: ſuch as 
are equal are called uniſons, with regard 
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Thoſe in the upper line are the ſimple 
intervals, the other three the compound 
ones, i. e. ſuch as are either doubled, 
tripled, or quadrupled. 

To reduce a compound interval to a 
ſimple one, Mr, Broſſard gives this rule: 
From the denominator thereof take ſeven, 
and what remains is the ſimple inter- 
val; as from a thirteenth take ſeven, 
there remains fix, which ſhews the 
thirteenth to be the ſixth doubled: again, 
from twenty-ſix take ſeven three times, 
which are twenty-one, and five remains; 


therefore, ſays he, the twenty fixth ap- 


rs to be the fifth quadrupled. 
ut this diſtinction, into ſimple and com- 
pound, regards practice only, becauſe 
there is really no ſuch thing as a leaſt 
interval. Beſides by a ſimple interval 
here, is not meant the leaſt practiſed, but 
luch as tho? it were equal to two. or more 
leſſer, which are in uſe; yet, when we 
would make a ſound move ſo far up and 
down, we always paſs immediately from 
one of its terms to the other. 
hat is meant then by a compound in- 
terval, will be very plain; it is ſuch whoſe 
terms are in practice, taken either in im- 
mediate ſucceſſion, or - ſuch where the 
found is made to riſe and fall f.om the 
one to the other, by touching ſome inter- 
mediate degree; ſo that the whole be- 
comes a compoſition of all the intervals 
om one extreme to the other. 


What we now call a fimple interval, the , 


* 
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to each other, as having one tune; the 


other, being at a diſtance from each other, 


conſtitute what we call an interval in 


muſic; which is properly the diftance in 


time between two ſounds, . 

Intervals are diſtinguiſhed into ſimple 
and compound, 1 whe 

A ſimple interval, is without parts or 
diviſions. Such are the octave, and all 
that are within it; as the ſecond, third, 
fourth, fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh, with 
their varieties. * 
A compound interval, conſiſts of ſeveral 
leſſer intervals: ſuch are all thoſe greater 
than the oftave : as the ninth, tech, 
eleventh, twelfth, Sc. with their varieties. 


Table of intervals, ſimple and compound. 


Intervals Compound 
Inter vals. 


antients called diaftem ; and our com- 
pound one, they called ſyſtem. Each of 
theſe has differences; even of the ſimple, 
there are ſome greater and ſome leſſer, 
but they are always diſcord ; but of the 
compound or iyitem, ſome are concord, 
and others diſcord, Unions, tis plair, 
cannot poſſibly have any variety; for 
when there is no difference, as in uniſo- 
nance, which flows from a relation of 
equality, 'tis evident there can be no 


diſtinction: uniſors therefore are often 


called concoids, (tho' they may not pro- 
perly be ſo called.) But an interval de- 
pending on a difference of time, or 2 
relation of inequality, admits of variety 
and ſo the terms of every interval, ac- 
cording to their particular relation or 
difference, make either concord or diſ- 
cord, Some indeed have. reſtrained the 
word concord to interval, making it in- 
clude a difference ef tune: Bui this is pre- 


carious; for as the word concord ſignifies 


an agreement of ſounds, it is certainly 


applicable to uviſons in the firſt degree. 
Intervals, *ts plain, may differ in magni- 
tude, dad 


tbete may be an infinite varie- 
ty, according to the poſſible degrees of 
tune; for there is no difference ſo great or 
lo little, but a greater or leſſer may poſſibly 
be conceived : 'tis true, with regard to 
practice, there are limits which are ttc 
_ greateſt and lesſt intervals our ears can 
judge of, and which may actually be pro- 

duced by voice or inſtrumeat. 
10 HE p The 
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The degrees of tune are ortionable magnitude, and the other as being con. 
to the number of: vibrations of the ſo- 


norous body, in a given time; or the 
velocity of their courſes and recovrſes. 
| Now theſe differences in tune conſtitute, 
as has been already faid, the intervals in 
wuſic z theſe therefore muſt be greater or 
leſſer, as the differences are; and *tis the 
quantity of theſe, which is the ſubje& of 
the mathematical part of muſic. 
Theſe intervals are meaſured, not in the 
fmple differences or arithmetical ratios 
of the numbers expreſſing their vibrations 
or lengths ; but in their geometric ratios, 
and vice veiſa: it is however to be ob- 
ſerved, that in comparing the equality 
of the intervals, the ratios exprefling 
them, muſt be all of one ſpecies, other- 
wiſe this abſurdity would follow, that 
the ſame two ſounds may make differ- 
ent intervals. To determine in general, 
which of two or more intervals is the 
greateſt, take all the ratios as proper 
fractions, and the leaſt fraction will be 
the greateſt interval. 
The antjents were extremely divided 
about the meaſuring of intervals. Py- 
thagoras and his followers meaſured 
them by the ratios of numbers. They 
ſuppoſed the differences of gravity and 
acuteneſs to depend on the different ve- 
Jocities of the motions that cauſe found ; 
and thought therefore, that they could 
only be accurately meaſured by the ra- 
tios of thoſe velocities; which ratios 
were firſt inveſtigated by Pythagoras, on 
| occaſion of his paſſing by a ſmith's ſhop, 
and obſerving a concord between the 
ſound of the. hammers ſtriking on the 
anvil. Ariſtoxenus oppoſed this: he 
thought reaſon and mathematics had 
nothing to do in the caſe, and that ſenſe 
was the only judge in the diſpute ; the 
other being too ſubtile, to he of any uſe. 
He therefore determined the octave, 
fifth and fourth, which are the moſt 
ſimple concords, by the ear; and by the 
difference cf the fourth and fifth, he 
found out the tone, which he ſettled as an 
interval the ear could judge of; he alſo 
meaſured every interval by various ad- 
ditions and ſubſtractions, made of thoſe 
mentioned one with another, Ptolemy 
keeps a middle way between the two; 
he finds fault with one for deſpiſing 
reaſon, and with the other for excluding 
ſenſe; and ſhews how theſe two might 
mutually aſſiſt each other in this matter, 
Ariſtoxenus ſays, there are two principal 
differences in intervals; the firſt is that of 


numbers, as the tone, hemitonium, di- 


. ſuch whoſe magnitudes vary in an irra- 


may all be analyſed into the prime 


cord and diſcord z for, ſays he, every 

concord differs in magnitude from every fl 
diſcord ; which may be interpreted, that 
every interval is of a, different compaſs or 
extent from another. As concords and 
diſcords, intervals have many differences; 
but of theſe, magnitude is the principal, 
But Euclid reckons five differences af 
intervals, firſt in magnitude; ſecond, in 
kind; third, in being either concord or 
diſcord z fourth, in being fimple or com- 
pounded ; and laſtly, rational or irn. 
tional, Firſt then, intervals differ in 
magnitude, in which reſpe& ſome are 
called minor, ſuch as ditonus, triemi- 
tonium, tonus, hemitonium, and dieſs; 
others major, as diateſſaren, diapente, 
and diapaſon. Inche genus or kind, in- 
tervals differ, as being either diatonic, 
chromatic, or enharmonic, i. e. divided 
as each. of theſe require. As concords 
and diſcofds they differ; the concords 
are diatefſaron, 3 diapaſon, and 
the like; and all intervals leſs than a 
fourth or diatefſaron, are diſſonant, 2 
well as thoſe ſituated between the con- 
cords. And laſtly, they differ as to 
rational and irrational: rational inter- 
vals are ſuch as we can diſtinguiſh by 


tonus, tritone, Cc. The irrational are 


tional manner, i. e. ſo that we cannot fi 
a ceitain proportion between, their two 
extremes in numbers, ; 

But in the modern ſyſtem of muſic, in. 
tervals are founded on certain ratios ot 
proportions expreffible in numbers, which 


numbers 2, 3, and 5, And all intervals 
may be found from the oRtave, filth, and 
third major, which reſpeRively correſpond 
to thoſe numbers, Theſe are the mu- 
fician's elements, from the various com- 
binations of which, all the agreeable 
variety of relations of ſounds reſults 
And Dr. Pepuſch, in the Pail. Tran. 
ne 481, aſſures us, it may be looked on 
as the ſtandard of truth; and that eveſ) 


| Interval. that occurs in muſic is good of 


bad, as it approaches to, or deviates 
from what it ought to be on thei 


5 1 Mr. Euler, in his Nov. Theo": 


uſ. defines an interval, the mealure 
of the difference of an acute and giate 
ſound : thus, ſuppoſe three ſounds a, b, © 
of which c is the molt acute, 4 the = 
grave, and 5 the intermediate ſound, 


: etween the 
appears, that the interval betw ah 


: oO 


1 Ke & 


nds a zud c, is the aggregate of the 
5 teen d and b and between 
band c. Therefore, if the interval be- 
tween a and &, he equal to that between 


hand c wbich happens when @:6b:: cid; 
the interval between @ ta c, will be double 
the interval @ to , or 6 toc. This be- 
ing conſidered, it will appar that inter- 
vals ought to be expreſſed by the mezſures 
of the ratios, conſtituting the ſounds 
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The. ratio. of the number ſo found, to 


forming thoſe. intervals: but ratios are | 


meaſured by the logarithms of fractions, 
the numerators of which denote the acute 
ſounds, and the denominators the grave. 


Hence the interval between the ſounds 


@ and 6, will be expreſſed by the lo- 
garithm of the bie which is uſually 
denoted by wn or, which comes to the 


ſame, by Lb La. The interval therefore 
of equal ſounds, a to a, will he null, as 
La- Lage. The interval called an 
octave, or diapaſon, will be expreſſed by 
the logarithm of 23 and the interval of 
the fifth or diapente, will be L3 = L; 
T:. From whence it appears, that 
thoſe intervals are incommenſurable ; ſo 

that no interval, however ſmall, can be 

an aliquot part, both of the octave and 

fifth. The like may be ſaid of the in- 

tervals L3 and L 4, and others whoſe 

logarithms are diſſimular. But intervals 

expounded by logarithms of numbers, 
which are powers of the ſame root, may 

be compared. Thus the interval of the 

ſounds 27 : 8, will be the interval of the 

ſounds 91 4, as 3into 2: for L =3 

Li, and Ly =3 LI. Euler, ibid. p. 74. 

But tho' the logarithms of numbers, 

which are not powers of the ſame root, 

be incommenſurable, yet an approximat- 

ing ratio of ſuch may be found. Thus, 

the meaſure of the odtave is L2 =o. 

| vor zoo, and the meaſure of the fifth is 
.3=L2=0.1760g913. Hence the in- 

' terva] of the octave will be to that of the 
'ffih, nearly as 3010400 to 1960913 3 
which ratio being reduced to ſmaller 
terms, will give us theſe ſimpler expreſ- 
ſions for the ratio of the octave and fifth, 
27 1, 32, 513, 7: 4, 123 7, 17110, 


2917, 41: 24, 53: 31, which laſt is 


very near the truth, Euler. ibid. p. 75. 
In like manner, intervals may be divided 
_ Into any number of equal parts: for this 
purpoſe we need only divide the loga- 
rithm of the propoſed interval into the 
fame number of parts, and then find its 
correſponding number by the tables, 
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unity, will give the required ratio of the 
divided interval to its T part. 
Thus let the third part an octave be 
required; its logarithm will be =o. 


10034332 L: the ratio correſpond- 


ing nearly to this, will be 63 : 50, or leſs. 


accurately, 291 23, or 51 4, Which laſt 
expreſſes the third major; and this is by 
the leſs knowing taken for the thicd part 
of an octave, and ſeems to be ſuch on 
our harpſichord and organs, where from 
C to E is a third, from E to G g anp- 
ther, and from G H or A by to e, ano- 
ther third. But the more intelligent 
know, that G # and A H ought not to 
be reputed the ſame ſound, ace they 
differ by 2 dieſis enharmonica, which is 
nearly equa] to two commas. 5 


INTERVALS, in gardening and huſbandry, 


INTESTATE, in law, 4 


. 


the uſes of them, 


the ſpaces left between the ſeveral rows | 


of plants ſown or ſet in gardens or fields. 
See the article HUSBANDRY, | 
perſon that dies 
without 2 a will; in which caſe, 
a diſtribution of his perſonal eſtate, after 
his debts and funeral charges are paid, 
is to be made among the wife and chil- 
dren of the deceaſed, or for want of ſuch, 
among the next of kin. Here the ſta- 
tute, immediately upon the inteſtate's 
death, veſts an intereſt in the perſons in- 
titled, ſo that if one dies before the diſ- 
tribution, his ſhare is to go to his execu- 
tors and adminiſtrators, and not to the 
ſurvivors of the next akin to the inteſtate, 
See the article ADMINISTRATOR, 


NTESTINES, in anatomy, long cylin- 


drical, hollow, and membranaceous bo- 
dies; or rather, one ſuch continued body, 
or tube, reaching from the ſtomach to 
the anus. | 


In theſe we are to obſerve, - 1. Their 


length, which is ufually ſix times the 
height of the perſon they belong to. 
2. Their wonderful circumvolutions, and 
3. Their connection 
by means of the meſentery, with the ver- 
tebræ of the loins. 4. Their number, 
which tho' properly, as already obſerved, 
but one, yet is it uſually made ſix, where - 
of three are called the ſmall inteſtines, 
inteſtina tenuia, wiz. the omentum, je- 


junum, and ilium; and the other three, 


the larger inteſtines, inteſtina craſſa, 
viz. the cœcum, colon, and re dum. 
See OMENTUM, JEJUNUM, Sc. | 
The ſtructure and ſubſtance of the inteſ- 
tines are membranaceous; being ſorm- 


ed, in every part, ef five coats or tunices 


* 


- 


ru 


the perſon -who diſcovered them, 
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The firſt is the common coat, from the 
tonzum, and is membranaceous. 

ie ſecond is cellular, and is called by 
late writers, tunica celluloſa Ruyſchii ; 
it is continvous with the meſentery, and 
is to be diſcovered by inflating it: this 
coat, in fat animals, frequently contains 
abundance of fat. The third is muſcu- 
lar; it is compoſed of a double ſeries of 
fibres, in part longitudinal, and in part 


annular; and theſe aſſiſt the motion of 


the guts. The fourth coat is nervous: 
It is furniſhed with abundance of cellu- 
Jes, vaſcules, and glands, and is thicker 
than the others: from this ariſe the 
„ and the valves of the inteſtines. 
The fifth is the villoſe coat, which ſuſ- 
tains the terminations of the excretory 
veſſels, and the beginnings of the lac- 
teals: hence, when nicely examined, it 
Has the appearance of a ſieve 1 it is the 
organ of percolation of the chyle, 

The inteſtines have veſſels in great abun- 


dance, running over every part of their: 


ſubſtance. Their arteries are from the 
meſeriac ones; the upper meſeriac ſer 
ing for the (ſmaller inteſtines, the lower 
for the larger; and theſe make a multi- 
tude of very, {ingular and ſurpriziag 
anaſtomoſes. The veins are meſeriacs, 
and go off to the yena portz and the 
liver, The nerves are ſent from the in- 
torcoſtals, and the par vagum. And be- 
fide theſe we are to obſerve the lacteal 
veſſels, See the article LACTEAL, 

The rectum, it is to be obſerved, receives 
blood- veſſels alſo from the hypogaſtrics. 


There are alſo, befides the brunnerian 


glands of the duodenum, other glands in 
the inteſtines, called from the name of 
glan- 
dulz Peyeri. Theſe, in the [mall guts, 
are uſually little, congregate, and mili- 
ary; but ſometimes they are ſingle. 
They are larger as they are nearer to the 
— . and ſmaller as they approach 
towards the great guts. Their office is 


to diſcharge into the inteſtines a liquor, 


- 


- which ſerves for the attenuation of the 
chyle, and for the lub:icating of the in- 


teſtines, In the larger guts, and in the 


_ vermiform appendage, they are ſingle 


' 
. 


and large, of a leniicular figure; and 
they are largeſt of all in the recdtum. 
They have mouths, out of Which there 


is ſecreted a fluid, which ſerves to lubri- 


cate the ſides of the inteftines, and to 


ſoften the faces, that they may be eva- . 
. Caated without pain. A 
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The uſe of the ſmaller guts is to 
* mote the formation of the chyle, to per. 
fect its ſecretions, and to propel the 
remaining fæces to the larger, The of. 
fice of the larger guts is to receive and 
collect the matter of the fæces, and at x 
proper time to expel it. See CRHVIꝭE. 
In the annexed plate of the inteſtines, 
a, a, (plate CXLVI. fig. 3. ne 1.) re. 
© preſent the liver turned upwards, in of. 
der to ſhew the gall-bladder 5. The 
eyſtic duct, marked c, uniting with the 
hepatic duct d, forms the ductus com- 
munis choledocus e. The vena portz 
is marked /; ſome ſmall branches of the 
hepatic artery, g; the umbilical vein, þ; 
the ſtomach, with its coronary veſſels, 
& 7, i; the ſpleen, ł; a portion of the 
omentum, with ſome of the adipoſe 
glands, /, i, I; the windings of the (mall 
inteſtines, , mn, n; part of the colon, 
n, n, ; the muſcular taſcia of the colon, 
0, o, o; the extremity of the colon, p, 
where'it makes a flexure in order to form 
the rectum, q; the extremity of which, 
marked r, is called the anus, The 
ſphincter-muſcle of the anus, is marked; 
and its elevators, f, f. 
Ne 2. ibid. repreſents the oeſophagus, 
marked A; the ſtomach, marked B; 
the pancreas, marked C, C; the pan- 
creatic duct, marked D; and the duo- 
denum, marked E. 

Falling out of the INTESTINES, See the 
article HERNIA, | 

Inflammation of the INTESTINES. See the 
article INFLAMMATION. 

Wounds of the Ix TEST INES, eſpecially of 
the ſmall guts, admit of liitle or no hopes 
of a cure; yet as the great guts ſome- 
times admit of the ſuture to advantage, 
it is better to. uſe a doubtful remedy 

than none: beſides that, by this means, 
the diſcharge of the chyle and feces 
into the cavity of the abdomen, which 
would occaſion great miſchief, is pre- 

vented. | 
Small wounds of the inteſtines, not ex. 
ceeding the fize of a gooſe-quill, ſhould 

. by no means be ſtitched, but left to na- 
ture; as they frequently unite much 
ſooner this way, than if irritated by the 
ſuture. But large wounds are to be 

- ſtitched up with the glover's ſuture, be- 
fore the inteſtine is returned. ; 

o perform this, you are to be provided 
with a. ſmall needle, threaded with ſilk; 
an aſſiſtant ſhould take hold of one ben 
of the gut by a ſine piece of — 


8 


* 


1 
aired, while the ſurgeon ſhould hold 
— part-in his Jeft hand, and ſew 


up the whole wound after the glover's 


manner, leaving very ſmall ſpaces, not 


more than the twelfth of an inch each, 
The lalt 


between each of the ſtitches. 
ſtitch ſhould be faſtened with a knot, but 
the other. end muſt hang about a foot 
out of the abdomen, by means of which 
the filk may be drawn out when the in- 
teſtine is healed. After this is perform- 
ed, the wound of the abdomen is next 
to be taken care of, and ſtitched up, 
keeping the Jower or depending part of 
the wound open with a tent, till all the 
preternatural fluids are diſcharged out of 
the cavity of the abdomen, and till the 
union of the wound in the inteſtine ſhall 
give Jeave to draw. away the filk with 
which the ſuture was performed on it. 
S+e the article. GASTRORAPHY. 

As the modern ſurgeons, however, bave 
found that few are ſaved who have re- 
ceived any large wound in the inteſtines, 
and that in thoſe few who do recover, the 
wounded parts, from the finenefs of the 


coat of the gut, do not properly unite, . 


but rather adhere to the inner part of the 
peritoneum, or to the omentum, or to 
ſome other of the inteſtines, they rather 
chooſe now to let alone the operation of 
the ſuture of the gut, and ſubſtitute a 
gentler method of cure. They paſs a 
waxed thread through a fine needle, and 
with this they faſten the wounded part 
of the inteſtine to the internal orifice of 
the wound in the abdomen. The thread 
that in this caſe hangs out of the abdo- 
men, is to be ſo firmly fixed by the ap- 


plication of ſticking - plaiſters to the 


wound, that the inteſtine cannot recede 
from the part to which it was faſtened, 
nor can it evacuate any of its contents 
Into the cavity of the abdomen. When 
this operation is well performed, the in- 
teltine eaſily adheres to the internal part 
of the abdomen, and the patient ſuffers 
infinitely leſs pain and hazard, than from 
the former way of. making the future, 

he ſame method of cure alſo is the pro- 
per one for wounds of the ſtomach, where 
they are within the reach of the hand, 
And it. is ſometimes crowned with ſucceſs. 
V here any part of the inteſtines is car- 
ried away, the caſe is plainly deſperate; 
yet ſome of the late eminent ſurgeons 
having obſerved, that the lips of the in- 


teſtines, ſo wounded, would ſometimes - 


unexpecledly adhere to the wound in the 
9 
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abdomen, took this hint from nature to- 


INT 


ward a cure in ſuch deſperate caſes. 
Whenever, therefore, a ſurgeon is called 
in a caſe of this kind, after diligently 
examining the ſtate of the upper part of 
the inteſtine which has ſuffered the Joſs 
of ſubſtance, he ſhould flitch it to the 
external wound; for by this means the 
patient may not only be ſaved from in- 
ſtant death, but there have been inſtances 
where the wounded inteſtine has been ſo 
far healed, that the fæces which uſed to 
be voided by the anus, have been voided 
by the wound in the abdomen, And 
this, tho' from the neceſſity of wearing a 
tin or ſilver pipe, or keeping cloaths con- 
ſtantly upon the part to receive the ex- 
crement, may ſeem to be very trouble- 
ſome ; yet it is ſurely far better to part 


with one of the conveniencies of life, 
than to part with life itſelf; beſides, the 


excrements that are voided by this paſ- 
ſage, are not ſo offenſive in [mell, as thoſe 
voided per anum. | 
The ſame method of cure- may conve- 
niently alſo be put in practice, where any 

art of the inteſtine is mortified, by hav- 
ing been thruſt out of the abdomen ; for 
in this caſe if you tie up the meſenteric 
arteries, the corrupted or mortified part 
of the inteſtine may be cut off, and the 
remaining ſound part made to adhere to 
the wound of the abdomen, And it is 
ſurely better to try this method and fave 
if it be only a f-w by it, than to leave 
all in this unhappy ſituation to periſh 
without help. 


INTESTINAL, ſomething belonging to, 
See the pre- 


or ſeated in the inteſtines. 
ceding article. 


Heiſter gives the name of inteſtinal fe- 


INTRENCHMENT, or 


ver to a ſpecies of fever called by others 
meſenteric. See MESENT BRIC. 

To this ſpecies he alto refers the dyſen- 
teric, catarrha!, and petechial feyers. See 
FEVER, DYSENTERY, PETECHIEA,&c. 


INTRADA, ENTRY, in the italian muhc, 


is much the ſame with prelude or over- 
ture. See the article PRELUDE. 


INTRANSITIVE, a grammatical term 


for ſuch verbs as are otherwiie called neu- 
See the article VERB. 

RETRENCH- 
See the article 


ter verbs. 


MENT, in the art of war. 
RETRENCHMENT. 


IN TRIGUE, or INTREAGUE, an aſſem- 


blage of events or circumſtances, occur- 


ring in an affair, and perplexing. the 


perſons concerned in it. . 
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In this ſenſe, it is uſed to fignify the nddus 
or plot of a play or romance; or that 
point wherein the principal charatters 
are moſt embarraſſed, through the artifice 
and oppoſition of certain perſons, or the 
unfortunate falling ovt of certain acci- 
dents and circumſtances. 
In tragedy, comedy, or an epic poem, 
there are always two deſigns ; the firſt and 
principal is that of the hero of the piece. 
. The ſecond contains the deſigns of all 
_ thoſe who oppoſe him: thele oppoſite 
cauſes produce oppoſite effects; to wit, 
the efforts of the hero for the execution 
of his deſign, and the efforts of thoſe who 
As thoſe cauſes and deſigns 
are the beginning of the action, ſo theſe 
efforts are the middle, and there form a 
knot or difficulty which we call the in- 
trigue, that makes the greateſt part of 
the poem. 
of the reader or hearer is ſuſpended about 
the event of thoſe oppoſite efforts: the 
ſolution or cataſtrophe commences when 
the knot. begins to unravel, and the dif- 
ficulties and doubts begin to clear 4 
The intrigue of the Iliad is twofold, the 
firſt comprehends three days fighting in 
Achilles's abſence, and conſiſſs on the 
one ſide in the reſiſtance of Agamemnon 
and the Greeks, and on the other in 
the inexorable temper of Achilles. The 
death of Patroclus unravels this in- 
trigue, and makes the beginning of a 
ſecond. Achilles reſolves to be reveng- 
ed, but Hector oppoſes his deſign; and 
this forms the ſecond intrigue, which is 
the laſt day's battle, 
In the ZEneid there are alſo two in- 
trigues, the firſt is taken up in the voyage 
— landing of ZEneas in Italy; the 
econd is his eſtabliſhment there: the op- 
poſition he met with from Juno in both 
theſe undertakings, forms the intrigue, 
As to the choice of the intrigue, and the 
manner of unravelling it, it is certain 
they ought both to ſpring naturally from 
the ground and ſubjeft of the poem. 
Boſſu gives us three manners of forming 
the intrigue of a poem; the firſt is that 
already mentioned; the ſecond is taken 
from the fable and deſign of the poet; 
In the third the intrigue is ſo laid, a# that 
the ſolution follows from it of courſe. 


, 
* 
* 
of 


INTRINSIC, a term applied to the inner, 


real, and genuine values, properties, Ge. 
of any thing, in oppoſition to their ex- 
trinſe or apparent values, Sc. See the 
article EXTRINSIC, | 
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It laſts as long as the mind 
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INTRUSION, in law, obtains where 5 
anceſtor dies ſeiſed of an eſtate, or inher;. 
tance which is expectant upon an eſtate 
for life, and the tenant for life dies; af. 
ter which a ſtranger enters before the 
heir, in which cafe he is ſaid to intrude, 
Bracton ſays, that intruſion ſignifies any 
unlawful entry upon lands, Cc. by 2 
perſon who has no right to the ſame, in 
prejudice of the perſon to whom they 
are legally deſcended. The difference 
between an intruder and an abator, ac. 
cording to Fitzherbert, is this, viz. that 
an abator enters into lands, Cc. void by 
the death of a tenant in fee, whilſt an 
intruder enters upon lands void by the 
death of a tenant for life or years, An 
entry on the king's lands and poſſeſſions 
upon the death of a tenant, Sc. is term. 
ed intruſion againſt the king, for which 
an information may be exhibited ; tho' 
before office is found, he that occupies 
the land ſhall not be an intruder, and 
jet the king is entitled to the profits 
hereof after the tenant's eftate is ended. 
INTRUSION DE GAKD, was a writ formerly 
in ule, where an infant or perſon within 
age entered upon his lands, and kept out 
his lord. 
INTRUSIONE, is a writ which lies againſt 
an intruder at the fait of him that has the 
fee, &c, If a perſon has only an eſtate» 
tail, he may not have this writ, but is to 
bring a writ of formedon. | 
INTUITION, among logicians, the 30 
whereby the mind perceives the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of two ideas, im- 
mediately by themſelves, without the in- 
teryention of any other; in which caſe, 
the mind perceives the truth as the eye 
doth the light, only. by being directed 
towards it. Thus the mind perceives 
that white is not black, that three are 
more than two, and equal to one 8nd 
two. See the article IEA. 
This part of knowledge, ſays Mr. Locke, 
is irrefiſtible, and, like the ſun- ſhine, 
ſorces itſelf immediately to be perceived 
as ſoon as ever the mind turns it view 
that way, It is on this intuition that 
all the certainty and evidence of our 
other knowledge depends; this cer- 
tainty every one finds to be ſo great, 
that he cannot imagine, and therefore 
cannot require, a greater. See the ar- 
ticles JUDGMENT, KNOWLEDGE, DE- 
MONSTRATION, Sc. TER 
INVALID, a perſon wounded, maimed, 
or difabled for action by age, Cc. 
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For the colleges or hoſpitals built for the 
reception and accommodation of inva- 
lids, or ſoldiers or ſeamen worn out 
and diſabled in the ſervice, ſee the articles 
CoLLEGE and HOSPITAL, 
INVECTED, in heraldry, denotes a thing 
fluted or furrowed. 
InveRted is juſt: the reverſe of ingrailed, 
in which the points are turried outward 
to the field; whereas in invected they are 
turned inward to the ordinary, and the 
ſmall ſemicireles qutward to the field. 
See plate CXLV. fig. 5. n 6 
INVECTIVE, . in rhetoric, differs from 
reproof, as the latter proceeds from a 
friend, and is intended for the good of 
the perſon reproved; whereas the invec- 
tive is the work of an enemy, and, en« 
tirely deſigned to vex and give uneaſi- 
neſs to the perſon againſt whom it is di- 
rected, 3 
INVENTION, denotes the a&t of finding 
any thing new, or even the thing thus 
found, 5. 47. | 
Invention is; according to lord Bacon, 
of two very different kinds, the one of 
arts and ſciences, the other of arguments 
and diſcourſe : the former he ſets down 
as abſolutely deficient. That the other 


Cos 1 


tilty of mind, or ſomewhat peculiar in 
a man's genius, which leads him to the 


diſcovery of things new; whence we ſay 


a man of invention. 


Invention, according to Du Bos, is that 
part which conſtitutes the 22 merit 


INVENTION, in rhetoric, being one of the 


of works, and diſtioguiſhes the great 
genius from the ſimple artiſt, 


ſecond diviſions of invention, accordin 
to Bacon, ſignifies the finding out — 


chooſing of arguments which the orator 


is to uſe for proving his point, or moving 


his heacers paſſions. 


. Philoſopher, cannot properly be called 


This invention, in the opinion of that 


invention, which is the diſcovery of things 
not yet known, and not the recollecting 


. things that are/krown ; the only uſe and 


office of this rhetorical invention bein 


out of the ſtock of knowledge already 
laid up, to ſele& ſuch articles as make 


for the purpoſe. The ſame author di- 
vides the method of procuring a ſtock 


. of matter for diſcourſe ipto two ; the 


firſt of which is either by marking out 


and indicating the parts wherein a thing 
is to be ſearched after, which he calls the 


part of knowledge is wanting, ſays he, 
ſeems clear; for logic profeſſes not, nor 


28 to invent either mechanical or 
iberal arts ; nor ta deduce the opera- 
tions of the ont, or the axioms of the 
other: but only leaves us this inſtruction, 


«© To believe every artiſt in bis own art,” 


His lordſhip further maintains, that men 
are hitherto more obliged to brutes than 
reaſon for inventions. Whence thoſe who 
have written concerning the firſt inventors 
of things, and origin of ſciences, rather 
celebrate chance than art, and bring in 
beaſts, birds, fiſties and ſerpente, rather 
than men, as the firſt teachers of arts. 
No wonder, therefore; as the manner of 
antiquity was to conſecrate the inventors 


topical way; and the ſecond is by lay- 
ing up arguments for uſe that were com- 
poſed before hand, and which he calls 
the promptuary way: For the method of 
invention, ſee the article METHOD, 

Cicero wrote four books upon invention, 


whereof two only are remaining, In- 


vention, according to this author, is the 


principal part of ora: jon. 


INVENTON, in poetry, is applied to what- 
ever the poet adds to the hiſtory of the 


ſubje& he has choſen, as well as to the 


new turn he gives it. | 
IS VENTIon, in painting, is the choice 


of uſeful things, that the Egyptians, to 


whom many arts owe their riſe, had. 


their temples filled :with the images of 
brutes, and but a few human idols 
amongſt them. As to the invention of 


which the painter makes of the objects 
that are to enter the compoſition of his 
piece. 3 

M. Felibien gives the general name in- 
vention ta every thing that depends on the 
genius of the painter, as the ordonnance, 


the diſpoſition of the ſubject, and even 


. . the ſubject itſelf, when it is new, He 


arts, continues our author, we are rather 


beholden to the wild goat for chirurgery, 
to the nightingale for muſic, to the ſtork 
or clyſters, to the accidental flying off 
t a pot's cover for artillery, and; in a 
word, to chance, or any ching elſe, ra- 
ther than logic. Wh 
9 is therefore uſed for a ſub · 


”- 


alſo diſtinguiſhes invention into two 


kinds, that which ariſes immediately 


from the mind of the painter, and that 


which he borrows from ſome other: the 
firſt is when he abſolutely invents the 
Iubject himſelf; and the ſecond, when he 


borrows it from hiſtory, fable, &c, 


Mer. de Piles obſerves, that invention is 


different from diſpoſition, and that it is 


io X . x. 
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thoſe two things together that form com- 


" poſition 3 for after having made a good 
choice of objects proper for the ſubjeR, 


they may be ill diſpoſed, and then, tho” 


the invention be ever fo good, the diſpo- 


tition will be faulty, and the piece will 


- difpleaſe. 


1 % 
od a thing hidden, . Hence, | 


VENTION is alſo uſed for the diſcovery 


„ VENTION of the holy croſs. See the ar- 


tele Invention of the CRoss. 


;NVENTFORY nn law, Sc. is a ſchedule 


containing all the goods and chattles of a 
deceaſed perſon that belonged to him at 


the time of his death, together with the 


value of the ſame, as appraiſed by 
or more indifferent perſons. 

Execntors, as well as adminiſtratore, are 
to deltver in upon oath to the ordinary 


indented inventories, one part of which 


two 


is to remain with the ordinary, and the 


* other part with the executor or admini- 


{trator, This is required for the benefit 


of the creditcrs and legatees, that the 


executor or adminiſtrator may not con- 


ceal any part of the perfgnal eſtate from 
them. The ſtatute ordains, that the in- 


* ventory ſhall be exhibited within three 


. months after the perſon's deceaſe; yet it 


may be done afterwards, for the ordi- 


nary may diſpenſe with the time, and 


eren with its being ever exhibited, as in 


caſes where the creditors ore paid, and 


the will is executed. 
INVERARY, a pailiament town of Scot- 
land, in the county of Argyle, of which 


it is the capital, fhinated on Lochfin, 
forty-five mites north-weſt of Glaſgow : 


welt longitude 5, north latitude 56“ 
: Ul | | A 


28 


INVERNESS, a parliament and port- town 
of Scotland, the capital of the county of 


Inverneſs, fituated at the mouth of the 
river Neſs; welt long 4, north lat. 
7460. 


INVERSE, is applied to a manner of 


IR VERSE method of fluxions. See FLUXION, + 


working the rule of three, or propor- 


tion, which ſeems to go backward, or 
contrary to the order of the commen or 
direct tule. See the »rticles RULE or 
THREE and PROPORTION, 


INVERSION, tte inverting of turning any 


wing backwards. 


INVERSION, in grammar, is where the 


words of a phraſe are ranged in a man- 

ner not ſo natural as they might be. 

Tt is a conſiderable beauty either in verſe 

or proſe,” when we have it from an able 

bend; it gives vigour and variety to a 
2 : 
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| ſentence, and keeps the mind in an agree. 
able ſuſpence and expeRation of a mg. 
vellous turn and concluſion. 
INVERURY, a parliament-town of Scet. 
land, in 3 of Aberdeen, ſituated 
on the river Don, ten miles weſt gf 
| Aberdeen. - 
INVESTIGATION, properly denotes the 
ſearching or finding any thing out by 
the tracts or prints of the feet; whence 
mathematicians, ſchoolmen, and gran. 
+ marians, come to uſe the term in their 
reſpt ctive reſearches. -- | 
Inveſtigation of a theme, in grammar, it 
the finding out the primitive tenſe, mood, 
and perſon! of any verb, far removed 
from its ſource. To anderſtand a greek 
author, it is abſolutely neceſſary to be 
well acquainted with the method of in- 
- veſtigating a theme. This theme, in 
the greek tongue, is the preſent tenſe cf 
the indicative mood, 25 
Clenard was the firſt who introduced this 
term into grammar; he gives the title 
inveſtigatio thematis to that part where 
he teaches the manner cf finding whence 
any perſon or tenſe of a verb proceeds, 
and of reducing it to its primitive word, 
or finding its indicative, 
INVESTITURE, in law, a giving livery 
of leiſin or poſſeſſion. There was an- 
tiently a great variety of ceremonics uſed 
upon inveſtitures z as at firſt they were 
made, by a certain form of words; and 
. afierwards, by ſuch things as had the 
© greateſt reſemblance to the thing to be 
transferred: thus where lands were in- 
tended to paſs, a turf, &c, was delivered 
by the granter to the grantee. In the 
church, it was cuſtomary for princes to 
make inveſtiture of eccleſiaſtical bere- 
fices, by delivering to the perſons they 
had choſen, a paſtoral ſtaff and a ting. 
INULA, in-botany, a genus of the ſynge- 
. nefia-polygamia-ſuperfiua claſs of plants, 
with radiated flowers: the receptacle is 
naked; the down is ſimple z and the 
antheræ terminate in ſetæ at their baſes, 
INVOCATION, in theology, the act of 
adoring God, and eſpecially of addreſing 
him in prayer for his aſſiſtance and pro- 
tection. See the articles ADORATION 
and PRAYER, _  -- . 5 
The difference between the invocation o 
God and of the ſaints, as practiſed by 
the papiſts, is thus explained in the - 
techiſm of the council of Trent. © e 
„beg of God, ſays the catechiſm, - 
% give us good things, and to deliver v 


« from eril; but we pray to the faint 


& to intertede with God, and obtain 
« thoſe things which we ſtand in nee 
« of, Hence we-uſe different forms in 
« praying to God, and to the ſaints : 
% to the former we ſay, hear us, have 
t mercy on us; to the latter we only 
« ſay, pray for us. The council of 
Trent expreſsly teaches, that the ſaints 
who reign with Jeſus Chriſt, offer up 
their prayers to God for men, and con- 
demn thoſe who maintain the contra! y 
doctrine. The proteſtants rejet and 
cenſure this practice as contrary to ſcrip- 
ture, deny the truth of the fact, and 


think it highly gnreaſonable to ſuppoſe 


that a limited finite being ſhould be in a 
manner omnipreſent, and at one and the 
ſame time hear and attend to the prayers 
that are offered to him in England, Chi- 
na, and Peru; and from thence infer, 
that if the ſaints cannot hear their re- 
quelts, it is inconſiſtent with common 
ſenſe to addreſs any kind of prayer to 
them. 


INvvoc arion, in poetry, an addreſs at 


the beginning of a yoo, wherein the 
poet calls for the aſſiſtance of ſome divi- 
nity, particularly of his muſe, or the 
deity of poetry, 
The invocation is ſaid to be abſolutely 
neceſſary in an epic poem, as the — 
relates things which he could not be fu 
＋ to know, unleſs he were inſpired 
y ſome deity. Beſides, it ſerves his read- 
ers as an example of piety, which ought 
to be the foundation of his whole wo. k. 
Add to this, that the gods ate to have a 
part in the action, and it is not decent 
he ſhould ſet them to work without firſt 
aſking them leave. Re: | 
In the courſe of an epic poem, it is true, 
ſeveral invocations occur, particularly 
when any thing extraordinary comes to 
be related; as when Virgil deſcribes the 


metamorphoſis of ZEneas's fleet” into ſea 


nymphs: but the firſt invocation is always 
the moſt conſiderable. | 

In the invocation, Boſſu conſiders two 
things ;* the firſt is what the poet re- 
queſts; and the ſecond, to what deity 
he addreſſes his requeſt, As to the fir ſl, 
Homer has ſo cloſely joined the invoca- 


tion to the propotition, that he ſeems o 


invoke bis muſe for the whole work. 
Virgil, on the contrary, only requeſts his 


mule to furniſh him with a part of his 


tubjeQ: he even mentions the particular 
part, in which he deſires her aſſiſtance; 


22d after propoſing his matter, in all its 


up- 
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extent, he begs the muſe to acquaint him 
with the caule of it. a 
As to the deity invoked, the ſame au 
thor obſerves, that it mult always be ih: 

. divinity that preſides over poetry in ge- 
neral, or that which preſides over th- 


particular fubje&t of the work. Ovid's - 


. Invocation in his metamorphoſis, and like- 
wiſe Lucretins's, is of this latter kind; 
thoſe cf Homer and Virgil are of ihe 
former : they only invoke the muſes, 
and thus diſtinguiſh between the Gi 

vinities who prelide over poetry, and 
thoſe who prelide over the actions of che 
poem, and have parts in it. Lord Safe 
bury obſerves, that an invocation appears 
cold from a modern poet. 5 

INVOICE, an account in writing of the 
particulars of merchandiſe, with their 

value, cuttom, charges, Sc. tranſmingec 
by one merchant to another in a diſtant 


country. | - 


Ore copy of every invoice is to be in- 


ſerted verbatim in the invoice-book, for 
the merchant's private uſe; and another 
copy muſt, immediately upon ſhippirs 


off the goods, be ' diſpatched by pot, 


or otherwiſe, to the correſpondent. This 


copy is commonly drawn our upon a 


ſheet of large poſt paper, to the end of 
which is ſubjoined a letter of advice. 

It mult here be obſerved, that when a 
' merchant ſhips off goods for his own ac 


count, the invoice ſent to the faRot con- 


tains only the quantity - of goeds, but 
nothing of the colt and charges; anc 
the Jetter ſubjoĩned conſiſts of inſtructiors 
ſignifying in what manner the employer 
inclines to have his goods diſpoled ot, 
and returns made, „ 
Invoice BOOK, this book is paged, ard 
contains copies of the invoices of goo-!? 
ſent to ſea: for as a merchant is ovlige«) 
to ſend his correſpondent an. invoice ci 
all the goods he conſigns to him, fo t 
is reaſonable that he ſhould keep a' copy 


of it for himſelf. For the further u{cs 


of invoice-houks, ſee BOOK of 4nudices. 
INVOLUCRUM, among botaniſts, tha: 
ſort of calyx or cup, which+furrounds a 
number of flowers together, every one of 
which has, beſides this general cup, 1: - 
own pa: ticular perianthium. See the ai - 
ticle CALYX, . $5 \ 5 
The involucrum conſiſts of a rumber 
of little leaves, dilpoſed in a radiate) 
manner. | WILD. of, 108 
INVOLUTION, in algebra, the raifing o“ 
a quantity from its root to any power 
10 X 2 | aſſigne 


INV 
aſſigned, Ser the articles QUanTITY 
and PowEgR. | | 
Any ſimple quantity is involved by mul- 
tiplying the exponent by that of the power 
required: thus, to raiſe, any ſimple 
quantity to its ſecond, third, fourth, &c. 
power, is only to multiply its exponent 
1, by 2, 3, 4, Cc. and, in general, the 


power expreſſed by m, of any quantity, 


is had by multiplying its exponent by n. 
Thus, the ſecond power of à is a 2 
why its third power, or cube, is a5 


a; and the th power of a is Kt 


4 Alſo the ſquare of a“ is a* 3*—= 


rab; the cube of a*#i8a33* = a"?; 


and the th power of a+ is * 
The ſquare of abe is a2 b* c?, the 
cube is a b3 c, and the zxth power is 
„ 


The evefficients muſt alſo be raiſed to the 


ſame power by a continual multiplication 
of itſelf by itſelf, as often as unit is con- 


tained in the exponent pf the power re- 


2 1 E root 
Xx 445 
a* + ab 
+ ab +þ* 


. 
— — 


8 
a3 +2a*b+ab? 
+ aib+2ab*+63 


a3 +3a*b +3 ab*+b3= cube, or third power, 


xa+# | Ibis 
a*+3a*b+3a*b*+ab3 


4/4 4334 +34 b*+3ab3 43+ 
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a +:@b+4* = the ſquare, or ſecond power, 
a | | 


X41 


quired. Thus, the ſquare of 3a is 3 y 


3 X a*= ga: and the cube of 3 abi 
3x 3X 3X 4303 27 4333, 


As to the ſigns, when the quantity to be 


involved is poſitive, it-is obvious that all 


its powers muſt be . poſitive too: and 
when the quantity to be involved is ne. 
gative, then all its powers whoſe expo. 


- nents are even numbers muſt be poſitive, 


and thoſe whoſe exponents axe odd num- 


ders negative; becauſe” any number of 
_ multiplications of a negative, if that 


number be even; gives a poſitive. The 
wer then can only be negative when 
its exponent is zn odd number, though 


the quantity to be involved be negative, 


Thus the powers of — @ are + 4 
a 7, + 2 * — 45, +a&s®, &c. thoſe powers 
whole exponents are 2, 4, 6, c. being 


poſitive 3 but thoſe whoſe exponents are 


1, 3, 5, Sc. negative, 

The involution of any compound quan- 
tity is performed by a continual multi- 
plication of it by itſelf, as in the bino- 
mial a+6, Thus, N 


27 +7 a*b+6a*b* +4ab3 +b*= biquadratic, or fourth powers 


a5 £3a*% +6a%d* +4a*b3 +a4% 


+ a*b+48%68* +6a*h3 +qab#+h5- 


a*+54*b+ 16a3%6*+164*565% +5 a6* +55 = the fifth power, 


* 24. 


ö d eee ee eee, 
* + 435 + $a*b*+104%b3 + 10a*b*+zab* +b* 


17 t | 
wil} be found the ſame as the preceding; 
- only jhe terms, in which the exponent 


of b is an odd number, will be negative, » 
becauſe an odd number of multiplications + 


pf a negative projuces s negative: thus, 


| the cude of geh will be found ty be c —3 


he powers of a — bre required, they 


1 a*+ ba b+15 4* b*+204%? +154*6*+6a05 +6® = ſixth power, &, 


@* b + 4 ab>b3 ; where the ſecond and 


third term are negative, the exponent ot 
being an odd number in theſe terms. 
In general, the terms of any power of 


—b are poſit : ve and negative by turns. 
ut the reader will find a genera) theo- 


rem, for raifng a pinvmial to any Pow 


equu ed. 


3 3 2 erregen + 1112 


4 


; fequired, under the article BivOM1AL. 


10A 
If a quantity, eonſiſting of three or more 
— is to be involved, it may be diſ- 
tioguiſhed into two parts, which are to 
be raiſed to any power in the ſame man- 
ner as a binomialz and then, by the 


ſame rules, you may ſubſtitute, inſtead 
of the powers of theſe compound parts, 
2 un 


yy 
their values: thus, a+b+c =a+6+c 


Za+b +$acxatb+&f=@ +206 


Tb + 2 ac+2be+t. And, a+b+ 


=a+b+ qcxa+b* +3 x a+b+ 


=4a3+3a*b+3 a b* + b3 + 3 a* c+ 


babe + 3b*c+3ac*+ 3b@> +6, 
In theſe examples, a + b + c is conſider- 
ed as compoſed of the compound part 


' a+b, and the ſimple part c; and then 


) 


the powers of 2 + , are formed by the 
binomial theorem, and ſubſtituted for 


— — 

a+b?, and a +6 „ | 
The reverſe of involutĩon is called eyolu- 
tion, or the extraction of roots; that is, 
the finding the roots of the powers of any 
quantity, whether ſimple or compound. 
See the article EXTRACTION. , 
OACHIMITES, in church-hiſtory, the 
diſciples of Joachim a ciſtertian monk, 
who was an abbot of Flora in Ca- 
labria, and a great pretender to inſpira- 


: tion. 


The joachimites were particularly fond of 
certain ternaries: the Father, they ſaid, 
operated from the beginning till the com- 
ing of the Son; the Son, from that time to 


theirs, which was the year 12503 and from 
that time the Holy Spirit was to operate in 
They alſo divided every thing 
relating to men, to doctrine, and the man- 
ner of living, into three claſſes, according 


his turn, 


to the three perſons in the trinity: the fi, t 
ternary was that of men; of whom the 
fiſt claſs was that of married men; which 


| had laſted during the whole period of the 


Father ; the ſecond was that of clerks, 


which had laſted during the time of the 


Son; and the laſt was that of the monks, 
in which there was to be an uncommon 
effuſion of grace by the Holy Spirit: the 
ſecond ternary was that of doctrine, viz, 
the Old Teſtament, the New, and the 


everlaſting Goſpel ; the firſt they aſcribed 
to the Father, the ſecond to the Son, and 


the third to the Holy Spirit; a third ter- 


nary conſiſted in the manner of living, 


ix. under the Father, men lived ac- 
cording to the fleſn; under the Son, they 


Fxed according to the fleſh and the ſpirit; 


[ 1809 } 
and under the Holy Ghoſt, they were te 


JOB, or 


JOE 


live according to the ſpirit only, 


JOANNA, one of the iſlands of Comoro, 
- ſituated between the north-weſt part of 
Madagaſcar and Zanguebar, in Africa: 


eaſt long. 45*, ſouth lat. 129. 

Book of JOB, a canonical book of 
the Old Teftament, containing a narra- 
tive of a ſeries of misfortunes Which 


happened to a man whole name was Job, 
as a trial of his virtue and patience ; to- 


gether with the conferences he had with 


his cruel friends, on the ſubje& of his 
misfortunes, and the manner in which he 
Was reſtored to eaſe and happineſs, This 
© book is filled with thoſe noble, bold, and 


figurative expreſſions, which conſtitute the 


very ſoul of poetry. 


Many of the jewiſh rabbins pretend that 
this relation is altogether a fiction: others 
think it a ſimple narrative of a matter of 
fact, juſt as it happened: while a third 
ſort of critics acknowlege that the ground- 


work of the ſtory is true, but that it is 


wrote in a poetical ſtrain, and decorated 
with peculiar circumſtances, to render the 
narration more profitable and entertain= 
ing. 

The time is not ſet down, in which Job 
lived, Some have thought that he wag 
much antienter than Moſes, becauſe the 
law is never cited by Job or his friends, 
and becauſe it is related that Job himſelf 
offered ſacrifices. Some imagine that this 
book was wrote by himſelf ; others ſay, 


that Job wrote it originally in ſyriac or 


arabic, and that Motes tranſlated it into 
hebrew : but the rabbins generally pro- 
nounce Moſes to be the author of it, and 
many chriſtian writers are of the ſame 


opinion. : 
The worſhip of Job is of great antiquity 


among the Greeks and Latins: the Greeks 


celebrate this feſtival on May 6, and the 


latins keep it on the, ſame month. A, 
great number of churches and chapels are 
dedicated to this holy man, particularly 
in Spain and Italy; and he is invoked 
principally againſt the leproſy, the itch, 
the foul diſeaſe, and the like diſtempers. 


OBBER, in law, a'perſon that buys and 
| ſells cattle for others. Hence ſtock- jobbers 
are perſons who buy and ſell ſtocks for 


other perſons. 


JOEL, or the Profbecy of JOEL, 2 canoni- 


cal book of the Old Teſtament. Joel wag 
the ſon of Pethuel, and the ſecond of the 


twelve leſſer prophets. The ſtyle of this 
2 prophet is figur ative, ſtrong, and expreſ- 


byes 


— 2 ——— 
8 
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- Gve. He upbraids the Iſraelites for their out into theſe. % In the beginnj} 
idolatry, — foretells the calamities they Wat eb Tie nüt aſhes 
mould ſuffer, as, a puniſhment of that two ręaſons for this undertak ing: the ft 
bn; but be r e is, bgcaule, in ide Other three Goſpels, 
with the comfort that their miſeries ſhould» there was wanting the hiſtoby of the be. 

| hayg av ood, upps theie relprmatidii:ked ...c r 
| repentancde. de TaprifonmenofJohwthe Baptiſt; 

| N CC pritt ; 

* IOGUIS, among the eat kene. a Hud Which, therefore,” he applied - bimſel 

of hermits, who generally ſtand under PING relate, The ſecond rea · 

. trees, or near their * ods, Some of ſon d, in order to remove the errorsgf 

them go ſtack naked, olding their arms _ the cerinthians, ebionites, and other ſds, 
acroſs over their heads, pnd continue in St. — DAY, the name of two chriſtian 
that poſtur: all their lives: others lie on tellitale, one obſtreed on June a4. kept in 
the ground with one leg higher than the += commemoration of the wonderful circum. 
other, and their arms raiſed above their ftances attending the birth of St. John the 
head; and theſe wretched penitents in- Baptiſt; and the other on Dec. 27, in 
ſenfibly loſe the ' uſe of their arms and hogour of St, John the Evangeliſt. _ 
legs: ſome canfine them {iivps in cages, Chriftians of St. JOHN, See.CHRISTIANS, 
ſet an the top ofa thick take, fixed in the St. JOHWs BREAD, ceratonia, in botany, 
ground, and thele cages are fo ſmall, that See the article CERATON1A, . 

they put the penitent to prodigious tor= St. Jonx's woRT, a-plant called by au- 

| ture: ſome holding a ſabre in one hand, _ thors hypericum. See HyPERIcu; 
and a kind of ſhield in the other, go up Sweet Johns, in botany, a name ſometimes 

a kind of crane, where hooking them- given to the pin. f 
ſelves to an iron, which runs a conſider- St. Jonx's, in geography, one of the Phi. 
able way into their backs, they ſpring * lippine-iſlands, fituated in 126 eaſt long. 
forward into the air, flouriſhing their and 27 north late. 
ſabres, and launching out into extrava - Sf. Jonw's is affo an iſland in the bay of 
gant praiſes of their idols: and others St. Lawrence, ſitüsted north of New 
© Plunge into the Ganges, in hopes of be- Scotland: welt longitude 65, north 

- zug devoured by a crocodile, fancying latitude 4)“. 25 | 
; that by this means they ſhould obtain the JOIGNY, a town of Champaign, in France, 
happineſs of the next life, thirty miles ſonth-· weſt of Troyes. 
Theſe miſerable wretches are conſidered JOINDER;-or JOYNDER, in law, ſigni- 
by the Indians as perfect models of piety fies a joining of two perſons in the lame 
and holineſs ; they are followed by per- ation: as for inſtance, if there ate two 
ſons of hoth ſexes, who make a vow of joint. poſſeſſors of goods, and theſe are 
devoting themſelves to their ſervice, and © taken from one of them, they may both 

are wholly employed in ſoothing their © join in an action to recover them. An 
voluntary ſufferings by offering them aQtion 7 — the owner of à ſhip, onac- 
alms and refreſhments. They call he count Lge Wanted, muſt be brovght 
ious to their pare, - ringing a little againſt all of them ; and where there are 

| Il; and when they hold their {piritual ſeveral partners in fade, and one has the 
converſations, they ſit cloſe in a ring, and management; actions muſt be brought 
| ſet vp a banner, made of ſeveral-pieces of againſt all the partners jointly. In ac- 
| ſtuff, faſtened at the end of a ſtick. * © tions perſonal, ſeveral wrongs may be 
| JOHN, or Goſpel of St. Joux, a canonical joined in one writ; yet this cannot be 
book of the New Teſtament, containing done where ſome things are founded cn 
a recital of the life, actions, dofrine, à tort,” and ſome on à contract, be- 
and death of our Saviour Jeſus Chritt, cauſe they require a different plea 4 
written by St. John the apoſtle and evan- different proceſs. However, a geveril 
geliſt. See the article Gs r E. action of treſpaſs, and a ſpecial action on | 
St. John wrote his Goſpel at Ephifus, the caſe,” way de joined-10 one actien; 
| after his return from the iſle of Patmos, and any afions may be joined, in whicn 

| gat the deſire of the chriſtians of Afia, © the ples, not guilty, goes to all. 5 

St. Jerom ſays, he would not undertake JOINERY, the art of working in wood, 
it, but on condition they ſhould appbint or of fitting various pieces of timber to- 
© a public faſt, to implore the aſſiſtance of gether, D 

| | God; and that the faſt being ended, St. It is called by the French merui ri, . C. 

| 5 John, filled with the Holy Ghoſt, broke ſmall work, to diflinguiſh it ir pf. 

| 1 
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try, which is employed about large 
and leſs curious works. See the article 
CARPENTRY, | 


la the annexed plate (CXLVITI.)-are re- 


preſented the tools employed in this art; 
where A is a work-bench ; 6, the hook; 
c, the ſcrew 3 d, the hold. faſt; a, a, a, 
holes in the legs of the bench; e, e, mal- 
lets; B, B, B, Cc. planes of ſeveral ſorts ; 
where B i is called a fore-plane; B 2, 


1 a jointer; B 3, a ſtrike · block; B 4, a 
ſmoothing- plane; By, a n 


B 6, the plough: C, C. C, chiſſels of 


ſeveral ſorts; C1 and Cz being call- 


ed formers; C 2, à paring · chiſſel; 


C4, a ſkew-· former; C 5, a morteſs- 
- chiſſel ; C 6, a gouge: D is a ſquare, a 


being called the handle; 5, the tongue; 


c, the outer ſquare; and d, the inner 
ſquare : E, E, havd-ſaws ; F, the be- 


vil, with its tongue moveable upon a cen- 
ter; G, a gage; H, a piercer; à bein 


its head ; 6, the pad ; c, the ſtock; an 


4, the bit: I, a gimblet; K, an augre; 


aa being its handle; and 6, its bit; L, 


* 


a hatchet; M, a frame or bow- ſaw; N, 


a whip-ſawz. O, a tenant ſaw; Q., a 
compaſs.ſawz R, a hammer; and 8, a 
foot · rule, to: meaſure their work with. 


JOINT, in general, denotes the juncture 


cf two or more things. 
The joints of the human body are called 
by anatomiſts exticulations. See the ar- 


ticle ARTICULATION, 


The term joint js-alſo applied to the ſe- 
paration between the ſtones or bricks of a 


' building, uſually filled with mortar, pla- 


ſter, or cement: alſo by carpenters, to 
the ſeveral manners of aſſembling or fit- 


iog pieces of wood together; as à dove- 


8. 


tail joiat, ge. A Ws 

ifne/s of the JOINTS, in ſurgery and me- 
dicine, ſometimes proceeds from the banes 
being broken, bruiſed, or wounded, eſ- 


» pecially about the extreme parts, which 
| being kept in one poſture, in order for 
cure, the ſynovia of the joints becomes, 


thick, and depraves or quite aboliſhes its 


motion; or jt may proceed from the bo- 
ny juice proceeding from broken bones, 


and inſinuating itſelf into the joipt, Hoff- 


man ſays. diſeaſes of the joints ſometimes 


reſt, it is to de treated wilh emollienf and 


proceed from ſpaſms of the ligaments. 


If difficulty of motion proceeds from long 


reſolving fomentations, ointments, oils, 


ally reſtored. 


and the hot fat of animals, often rubbed 
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12 
hot. bach · waters, till the inſpiſſated liquor 
is diſſolved, and the motion as much as 
poſſible reſtored, If it proceeds from the 


uice ef broken bones, or the nodus gout, - 


it is generally incurable, if the former 


remedies will not do. 


JOINT-FXECUTORS, in law, are when two 
or more perſons are appointed ſuch by 


LY 


CY 


will; in which caſe they are accounted + 


but as one ſingle perſon, ſo that the ac- 
tions done by one of them are taken to 
be the acts of all, becauſe they all repre- 
ſent the perſon of the teſtator: thus, 
where two joint executors are poſſeſſed 
of a leaſe for years, in right of their teſta- 
tor, one of them may ſell the term wick 


out the others joining; and in like man- 


ner, where one joint-executor gives a re- 


leaſe, the others is bound by it, each hav- 


ing an authority over the whole eſtate : 


but a joint-executor is not charged with 


the acts of his companion, any farther than 


- 


he is actually poſſeſſed of the goods of the 
teſtator; however, if joint-executors en- 


ter into an agreement, that each ſhall in- 


termeddle with 
teſtator's eſtate, in that caſe, each be- 


* will abate, 


articular parts of the 


comes chargeable for the whole, by agree- 
ment. It has been held, that two joint- 
executors cannot plead ſeparate pleas, be- 
cauſe their teſtator, if living, on an action 


brought againſt him, could have been 


allowed but one plea; and that if all the 
executors are not named in an action 
brought by joint - executors, the action 
As to legatees, the receipt 
of one executor charges not the other. 


Joi LIVES, in law, is where any thing 
is granted or given to two or more during 


their Jives. 
OINT-TENANTS, 
or tenements jointly by one title; as. 


J 


are ſuch as hold lands 


where a man grants lands, Ce. to two 


perſons and their heirs; ſuch perſons, 


beſides his companion. Joint- tenants can- 
not ſingly diſpoſe of more than the part 


upon the joint; at the ſame time uſing 


a gentle flexure, tilt the motion is gradu- 
If theſe will not do, then 


warm emollient baths muſt be uſed, we 


544% 


during their joint tenancy, mult jointly 
plead, as well as be jointly ſued, which 
is common to them with coparcenars of 
lands, See the article COPARCENARS. 


Every joint-tenant in an eſtate has a right 


to his own ſhare, and pay give leaſe or 
forfeit the ſame; he may make a leaſe, but 
not a deed of feoffment, or grant, to any 


that belongs to them ; for where they join 
in any gift or grant of lands, in the jodg- 
ment of. the law, each. gives but his re- 
ſpeQive part: therefore, if one joint- 


-tenant grants a rent-charge out of his 


art, after his death the ſurvivor ſhall 
Fare the-whole land diſcharged, BO 


J O I. 
the land will be his by ſurvivorſhip: but 
where a leaſe for years is made by a 
joint-tenant, it cannot be avoided by the 
ſurvivor. Sometimes joint · tenants enter 
Into covenants, not to take advantage of 
each other by ſurvivorſhip ; and, indeed, 
they, as well as tenants in common of 
Inheritance, are bound by ſtatute to make 
partition, in the ſame manner as copar- 
cenars. 


JOIN TURE, in law, generally fignifies a 


ſettlement of lands and tenements, made 
on a woman in conſideration of mar- 
riage, See the article MARRIAGE, 

It alſo fignifies a covenant, by which the 
huſband, or ſome friends of his, aſſures 
lands, &c, to his wife for the term of 
her life. See the article AnnuiTyY. 

Here it is obſervable, that an eftate ſet- 
tled in jointure, which comes from the 
anceſtors of the wife, and is not of the 
purchaſe uf the huſband, or ſome anceſtor 
of his, will not be accounted a good join- 
ture, Where no eſtate of inheritance is 
reſerved to the huſband and his heirs, but 


the eſtate is granted to the wife for life, 


or in tail, the remainder to a ſtranger; 
this will not be a legal jointure, although 
the ſame is made by, te huſband or his 
ancefior, X 2 x 

In order to make a perfeR joĩnture agree- 
able to the ſtatute 2, Hen. VIII. cap. x. 
ſeveral things are to be obſerved: 1. That 
it be made to take effect for the wife's 
life, either in poſſeſſion or profit, pre- 
ſently after the deceaſe of her huſband. 
2. That it be for the term of her own 
life, or for a greater eſtate : it may how. 
ever be limited to continue no longer 
than ſhe remains a widow, Cc. 3. That 
it be expreſſed to be in ſatisfaction of her 
whole dower, and not a part thereof. 
4- That, 'though it may be made either 
before or after marriage, yet, if before, 
the wife cannot wave it, and claim her 
dower at common law : but if made af- 
terwards, ſhe may, at the death of her 
huſband. It is here ſaid, that all other 
ſettlements in lien of jointures, that 


” 
% 


jointures at common law, and no bars 
to claim of dower. See DowER, 

Upon the huſbant''s death, the wife may 
enter on her jointure, and is not driven 
to a real action, as ſhe is to recover dower 
at common Jaw. Wherefore, on a law- 
ful eviftion of her jointure, ſhe ſhall be 
endowed according to the rate of her 
buſban?'s lands, of which fhe was enti- 


ned to dower hy the common law; and 


ſhould ſhe be evicted of part of her join · 
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, 
JON 
ture, the ſhall have dower for fo muck 
thereof. A huſband committing treaſon 
ſhall not occaſion a forfeiture of the wife's 
jointure; yet feme-coverts committin 
the ſame, or felony, are liable to forſeit 
their jointures z and upon conviction of 
recuſancy, they incur the forfeiture of 
two parts of three in their jointures, as 
well as dowers. 
 JOINTURESS, or JoixTREss, the per. 
ſon on whom a jointure is ſettled, See 
the preceding article. 
Where an eſtate, fettled on a wiſe, is a 
jointure by law, and the jointreſs makes 
any alienation thereof, either by fine; 
feoffment, &c. with another huſband, ſuch 
alienation ſhall be a forfeiture cf the eſtate 
ſo ſettled, as a jointure : but a jointreſs 
may, by leaſe, demiſe and grant an eſtate 
for forty years, &c. if ſhe live ſo long, 
or for life, without incurring a forfeiture, 
In caſe the jointreſs covinovuſly ſuffers a 
recovery to bar the heir, he may enter 
preſently upon the lands, &c. 
JOINVILLE, a town of Champaign, in 
France, ſituated on the river Marne i 
_ eaſt longitude 5 x5/, and north latitude 
48* 27. 
JOISTS, or JoysTs, in architecture, thoſe 
pieces of timber framed into the girders 
and ſummers, on which the boards of the 
floor are laid. | 
Joifts are from ſix to eight inches ſquare; 
and ought ſeldom to he at a greater di- 
ſtance from each other than ten, or, at 
moſt, twelve inches, nor ought they ever 
to bear a greater length than ten feet, or 
to be leſs into the wall than eight inches. 
All joiſts on the back of a chimney ought 
to be laid with a trimmer, at fix inches 
_ diſtance from the back. 
Some carpenters furr their joiſts, as they 
call it; that is, they lay two rows of 
joiſts, one over, another, the undermoſt 
of which are framed level with the under 
fide of the girderz and the uppermoſt; 
which lie croſs the lower ones, lie level 
with the upper fide of the girder. 


_ JONAH, or Prophecy of JON AH, a cano- 
are not purfw-nt to this ſtatute, are - 


nice} book of the Old Teſtament, in 
wh'th it is related, that Jonah was or- 
deied to go and prophecy the deſtruction 
of the Ninevites ; but that diſobediently 
attempting a voyage another way, he was 
diſcovered by the riſing of a ſudden tem- 
peſt, and caft into the ſea, where he was 
ſwallowed up by a whale, which having 
—_ him three days and three nights 
in his belly, diſgorged him upon the 
ſhore ; whereupon being ſenſible of his 


paſt danger and ſurpriſing 1 — 
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betook kimſelf te the journey and em- 


baſſy, to which he was appointed; and 


arriving af Nineveh, the metropolis of 
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ſta] ſix entire modules; fo that the whole 


order makes {wenty-cight modules ten 
minutes, 
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IONIA. antiently was 'a province of the 


IONIC oabEx, the third of the five orders 


$ The columds in this order are often 
0 


Aſſyria, he, According to his commiſſion, This order is at preſent uſed fo 
boldly laid En _to the inhabitants, their churches and religious 1 
ſins and milcarriages, and proclaimed. _ juſtice, and other places of tranquility 


their e, IE ea fat which the and pgs . 

whole city, prayer and fa ing, a. Phbis order bas one advantage above any 
ſpeedy repentance,” happily averted: the che red, hich conſiſts in this, that 
wine Vengeance, and eſcaped the threat - he ſore and hind parts of its capital are 
ened ruf. : different from its fides; but this is at- 


| n ded with an inconvenience, when the 
leſſer Aſia, or Natolia, bounded by Eto= - 


lia on the north, Lydia on the eaft, Ca- _- thebuilding to the fide; to obviatewhich, 
ria on the ſouth, and the Archipelago un the capital may be made angular, as is 
the weſt. . 8 done in the temple of Fortuna Virilis. 

- Scamozziz and ſome other modern archi- 
teste, have introduced the upper part of 
the compoſite capital, in lieu of the ionic, 
imitating that of the temple of Concord, 


of architecture, being a kind of mean be - 
tween the robu{f and delicate orders. 
See plate CXLVII. fig. 1. ; 
The firſt idea of this order was given by 
the people of Tonja, who, according to 
Vitruvius, formed it on the-model of a 


oung woman of an elegant ſhape, dreſſed For the baſe, corniche, freeze, and pe- 
in her hairz whereas the doric had been deſtal of this order, ſee the articles Base, 
formed on the model of a ſtrong robuſt © Cornicue, c. 
man. The ionic order is diſtinguiſhed Ionic DIALECT, in grammar, a manner 
from the compoſite, in that it has none of of ſpeaking peculiar tothe people of Tonia. 
the acanthus-leaves in its capital; and At firft-it was the ſame with the antient 
from the tuſcan and doric, by the chan= atric ; but paſſing into Aſia, it did not 
nels and flutings in its ſhaft. arrive at that delicacy and perfection to 
The capital of this order is adorned with Which the athenians attained. The Io- 
volutes, and its corniche with dentiles. niany generally changed the à into », as 
The proportions of the ionic pillar, as copia into : they put the » and . for 
they are taken from the famous one in , and an for n, as «yſniw for ayſiicy; 
the temple of Fortuna Virilis at Rome, ann for avayzn: they alſo change « 
now the church of St. Mary the Egyp- nd « intq d av into , « into t and 
tian, are theſe: 1. The entire order from , t into m and d, and & into to, as 
the ſuperficies of the area to the corniche, - into £xjH©-, ande into ahn, 
are twenty-two-modules, or eleven dia- Fans into dfn, au · into wild, wol- 
meters. 2. The column with its baſe _#:79a; into aouactai, nic into nee, Ec. 
contains eighteen modules. 3. The en- they alſo inſert the « and v, as c- 
tablature contains four modules. 4. The for gn and le for webe. 
volute of the capital is of an oval form, TONIC SECT was the firſt of the antient 


ſeqcts of philoſophers ; the others were the 


made a little oval and inclining, 


. whoſe faur ſides are alike, To render it 
- little more beautiful, the volute may be 


il 
. 
7 


lowed, and furrowed with twenty- Italic and eleatic, The founder of this 


four gutters or channels, called flutings * 
theſe flutings are not always concave from 
the top of the ſhaft to the bottom, but 
for that third of-jt-next the baſe, they are 
filled up with à kind of rods or canes; 
and in the other two thirds they are left 


hollow, or ſtriated, in imitation of the 


folds or plaits of a garment. . 
When this order was firſt invented, its 
height was but ſixteen modules; but the 
— a 3» render it ſtill more beautiful 
an the doric, augmented its height, b 
adding a baſe Rog. ke: hy 4 
Mr. Le Clere makes its entablement four 


modules and ten minutes, and its pede · 


1 


he by Anaximenes, both of Miletus; 
Anaxagoras Clazomenius ſucceeded them, 
and removed his ſchool from Aſia t 


Athens, where Socrates was his ſcholar. 


It was the diſtinguiſhing tenet of this ſect 


that water was the principle of all natu- 
ral things. 


Ioxic TRANSMIGRATION was antiently a 


very celebrated epocha ; it took its riſe 
ſrom the retreat of the athenian colonies, 
who, upon the death of Codrus, put 

3 tbem- 


Bnance is to turn from the front of 


ſe& was Thales, who being a native of 
Miletus in Ionia, occaſioned. his fallou ers 
to aſſume the appellation of ionic: Tha- 
les was ſucceeded by Anaximander, and 
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themſelves under the command of his ſon 
Neleus, and eſtabliſhed the twelve cities 
of Ionia in Afia, Theſe colonies, ac- 
cording to Eratoſthenes, were eſtabliſhed 
Jo years after the return of the Hera- 
clidz ; and, according to Marſhani, 7 

years after the taking of Troy. | 


JOVIAL, jovialis, among chemiſts, &c. 


ſomething belonging to tin, as the bezo- 


ardicum joviale. See the articles BEZO- 


ARDICUM and TiN, 


JONK, or JoNQuE, in naval affairs, is 


a kind of {ma]l ſhip, very common in the 
Eaſt indies: theſe veſſels are about the 
bigneſs of our fly-boats ; and differ in the 
form of their building, according to the 
different methods of naval architecture 
uſed by the nations to which they belong. 
Their ſails are frequently made of mats, 
and their anchors are made of wood, 


JOSHUA, a canonical book of the Old 


Teſtament, containing a hiſtory of the 
wars and tranſactions of the perſon whoſe 
name it bears, This book may be divid- 
ed into three parts; the firſt of which is 
a hiſtory of the conqueſt of the land of 
Canaan ; the ſecond, which begins at 
the twelfth chapter, is a deſcription of that 
country, and the diviſion of it among the 
tribes; and the third, compriſed in the 
two laſt chapters, contains the renewal 


of the covenant he cauſed the Iſraelites to 


make, and the death of their victorious 
leader and governor, The whole com- 
prehends a term of ſeventeen, or, ac- 
cording to others, of twenty-ſeven years. 


JOURNAL, a day, book, regiſter, or ac- 


count of what paſſes daily. 


_ Journal, or Day-BOOK, among mer- 


chants; is that wherein the tranſactions, 
recorded in the waſte-book, are prepared 


10 he carried to the ledger, by having 


their proper debtors and creditors aſcer- 
tained and pointed out, for a more diſ- 
tin account of which, ſee Book, 


OURNAL, at ſea, is a regiſter, kept by the . 


pilot and others, wherein notice is taken 
of every thing that happens to the ſhip 
from day to day, with regard to the 
winds, the rhumbs, the rake, ſoundings, 
Sc. and in order to enable him to ad- 
juſt the reckoning, and determine the 


p 3 where the ſhip is. 


or the method of corredting a journal 


» 


at ſea, by making proper allowances for 


thelee-way, variation, &c. ſeeLEE-WAY, 
VARIATION, RECKONING, Se. 

The remarkable occurrences of the whole 
day being finiſhed in the log-book, if the 
latitude by 'account agree with the lati- 
tude by obſervation, the ſhip's place will 


be truly determined; if not, then the 


reckoning mult be corrected, before it be 


placed in the journal, See Lo- Book. 

The form of the journal, together with 
an example of two days work, is as fol. 
lows. N. B. To expreſs the days of the 
week the ſeamen commonly uſe in their 


books the characters by which the ſun and 


planets are expreſſed, wiz. © denoting 
Sunday, ) Monday, & Tueſday, N 
Wedneſday, U Thurſday, 2 Friday, 
and H Saturday,  _ 
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ly eſſays, news- papers, Se. as the Gray's 
Inn journal, the Weſtminſter Journal, 


Ec. 2 | 
JOURNEY MAN, properly one who works 
by the day only ; but it is now uſed for 


any one who works under a maſter, ei- 
ther by the day, the year, or the piece. 


JOURNE YS-AccounTs, in law, ſignifies 


as ſoon as poſſible z thus, when a writ is 


rendered void by the death of the defend- | 


ant, or for want of form, &c, the plaintiff 
becomes entitled to have a new writ by 
journeys-accounts, that is, within as little 
time as he poſſibly can, after the abate- 
ment of the firſt ; in which caſe, the ſe- 
cond writ is a continuance of the cauſe, 
as much as if the firſt writ had never 
abated. This ſecond writ is to be brought 
within fifteen days at moſt, after the abate- 
ment of the firſt, which muſt have been 
without any fault of the plaintiff, other- 
wiſe a ſecond writ cannot be brought by 
journeys-accounts : yet if the abatement 


be by default of the clerk, in not writing 


the writ in due form, the plaintiff may 
have it. The ſecond writ muſt be brought 
for the ſame thing, and alſo in the ſame 
court as the firſt. This is to be obſerv- 
ed, that judicial writs can never be had 
by journeys-accounts., 


JOYNERY, or Joinery, See JOINERY. | 
JOZO, in ichthyology, the gobius with the 


ventral-fins blue, and the rays of the 
back-fin aſſurgent. See Gozlus. 

This fiſh grows to fix or eight inches in 
length, and to about an inch in diame- 


ter; the head is thick but ſomewhat com- 


preſſed, the body rounded, the eyes large, 
and their iris of a filvery white, 


IPECACUANHA, in the materia medi- 


ca, a weſt-indian root, of which there 
are two kinds, diſtinguiſhed by their co- 
Jour, and brought from different places, 


but both poſſeſſing the ſame virtues, 


though in a different degree. The one is 

grey, and brought from Peru; the other 

is brown, and is brought from the Brazils : 

and theſe are inditferently ſent into Eu- 
rope under the general name of ipecacu- 
anha. Th, 

Theſe two ſorts have been by ſome ſup- 


poled to be the roots of two different 
plants, but this is a miſtake ; the only 
difference is, that one grows in a differ- 


ent place, and in a richer and moiſter 
ſoil, and is better ſupplied with juices 
than the other. 


The grey ipecacuanha ought to be choſen 


or medicinal juices; preferable to the | 


[183] 


JouRNAL is alſo a name common for week- 


Bad ts 


1 

brown, as the latter is apt to operate 
more roughly. The peruvian, or grey, 
ipecacuanha is a ſmall and irregularly 
contorted and twiſted root; it is of the 
thickneſs. of a gooſe-quill, and riſes into 
a ſort of annular ridges, running quite 
round the root. It is conſiderably hard; 
and does not cut eaſily through withithe 
knife; but on bending it much, it eaſily 


breaks: It is of a duſky greyiſh colour 


on the ſurface, and when broken appears 
of a clearer and paler grey, and diſcovers 


a tough and firm nerve, occupying its 


center, and running its whole length, 
The whole root is. of a peculiar and 
ſomewhat pungent ſmell ; in taſte it is 
acrid and ſomewhat bitteriſh, and upon 
the whole very difagreeable, ; 

The brown, or brafilian, ipecacuanha 
reſembles the other, but is more twiſted 
and convoluted; it is a ſmaller and ſhorter 
root, of a deep duſky brown on the out- 
ſide, and white when broken : it is leſs 
acrid and more bitter than the grey- 
kind, 3 a > 5 
The grey and brown are both of them ſo 
acrimonious, that the people employed 
to pound any quantity of either, if they 
have not the caution very. carefully to 
avoid the duſt that ariſes from the mortar, 
are often ſeized immediately afterwards 
with a difficulty of breathing, and ſpit- 
ing of blood, and ſometimes with bleed- 


ing at the noſe, and a great ſwelling and 


inflammation of the face, eyes, and 
throat z theſe ſymptoms generally go off 
in a day or two of themſelves ; but if 
they are more than ordinary violent; it 


may be proper to bleed for them, 


Ipecacuanha, . however, is an excellent 
mild, and ſafe emetic; it is alſo a noble 


reſtringent; and given in doſes too ſmall 


to vomit, is the greateſt of all remedies 
for a dyſentery: - Its doſe, as an emetic 
is from ſix or eight to thirty grains, and 
the beſt way of taking it is in white wine, 
in which it ſhould have firſt ſtood four 
and twenty hours. In dyſenteries the pa- 
tient is firſt to take ſuch doſes of it as will 
vomit him, and afterwards to continue the 


uſe of it for a long time; at the rate of 


three or four grains, in any form, twice a 

day. Small doſes of ipecacnanha, are an 
excellent remedy in diarrhœas of a more 
fimple kind; and in the fluor albus, we 
hardly know a better medicine, 


IPECU, or the Braſlian Wood PeckeR, 


in ornithology, a ſpecies of picus, with, 
' a ſcarlet creſted head. See the articles 
Pic us and Wood PECKER. | 

10 Y 3 IPOM-Z A, 
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IPOMZEA, AMERICAN JASMINE, in bo- 
tan, a genus of the pentandria-monogy- 
nia claſs of plants, the corolla whereof 
conſiſts of a ſingle infundibuliform petal ; 
the tube is nearly cylindric, and very 
long ; the limb is patent, and divided in- 

to fave ſemi-lanceolated plane ſegments ; 

the fruit is a roundiſh capſule, containing 


three cells; the ſeeds, of which there are 
ſeveral in each cell, are of an oval figure. 


This plant is by ſome reckoned a ſpecies 


7 the convolvulus. See plate CXLIV, 


8.4 
IPSWICH, a borough and port- town of 


Suffolk, ſituated on the river Orwel, wen- 


ty-four miles ſouth-eaſt of Bury. 

It ſends two members to parliament. 

IRBIL, or ARBELA, a town ſituated on 
the river Lycus, in a fine plain in the 
pom of Aſſyria, now Curdeſtan, eaſt 

long. 44, north lat. 35 157 where 
Alexander fought the third and laſt de- 
eiſive battle with Darius. 

IRELAND, an iſland of the Atlantic 
ocean, ſubjeRt to Great Britain, ſituated 
between 5 and 10® welt Jong. and be- 
tween 51“ and 56“ north latitude z being 
bounded by the Northern ocean on the 
north, by St. George's channel, which 

. divides it from Great Britain, on the eaſt, 
and by the Atlantic and Weſtern ocean on 

the ſonth and weſt. This country is two 
hundred and fifty miles long, and one 
hundred and fifty broad; diſtant from 
Holyhead, in north Wales, fifty miles, 
and from Galloway, in Scotland, fifteen 


miles. It is divided into four large pro- 


vinces, viz. Ulſter on the north, Lein- 
ſter on the eaſt, Munſter on the ſouth, 
and Connaught on the weſt, 
IRIS, the RainBOw, in phyſiology, See 
the article RalR BOW. „ 
Ixis, in anatomy, the anterior coloured 
part of the uvea of the eye, See EYE, 
The iris is a circular variouſly coloured 
part, which ſurrounds the pupil; it is in 


- ſome perſons blue, in others black, brown, 
rey, &c. each of which has its peculiar 


auty, and is fuited to the complexion 

of the perſon who has it, : 
Ixis, the FLOWER DE LUCE, in botany, 
a genus of the triandria-monogynia claſs 
ol plante, under which is comprehended 


the xiphion, ſiſyrinchium, and hermoda- . 


| Aylus of authors, the characters of which 
are theſe ; the flower is monopetalous, 
tut divided into fix long and obtuſe ſeg- 
ments; the three exterior ones being re- 
flex, or bent back, and the three inner 
ones eret and more acute; the fruit is 
ew 
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an oblong, angular, and trilocular tap- 
ſule, containing a great number of ſeeds, 
See plate CXLIV. fig. 5. 
The florentine, or dry iris-root, is an at. 
tenuant and expectorant, and according. 
ly given with ſucceſs in aſthmas and dif. 
orders of the breaſt and lungs ; the doſe 
is from ten to fifteen grains in powder, 
The juice of the freſh root of our common 
iris is an excellent medicine in dropſies; 
and the beſt way of giving it is in white 
wine, an ounce or two for a doſe: it works 

both by vomit and ſtool, and carries off a 

very great quantity of phlegm, It is allo 
ordered as a ſternutatory, to be ſnuffed 
up the noſe, in complaints of the head, 
which it eaſes very much, by bringing 
away the over-abundant phlegm, 

IR1s, or RAIN BOW CRYSTAL, in the 
hiſtory of foſſils, is the whitiſh ellipo- 

macroſtylum, with a very long pyramid, 
See ELLIPOMACROSTYLA, 

IRON, ferrum, in natural hiſtory, the 
lighteſt of all metals excepting tin, but 
conſiderably the hardeſt of them all, 

It is, when pure, naturally malleable and 
ductile under the hammer; but that ina 
leſs degree than either gold, ſilver, lead, 
or copper. When wrought into ſteel, or 
when in the impure ſtate from its firſt fu- 
ſion, in which it is called caſt iron, it is 
ſcarce malleable at all: the moſt ductile 
iron in the world alſo, on being only 
heated and ſuddenly quenched in eold 
water, loſes much of this quality, 
Iron is extremely capable of ruſt ; more 
ſo than any other metal ; it is very ſono- 
rous ; it requires the ſtrongeſt fire of all 
the metals to melt it ; it mal be a very 
good furnace that will make iron run 
without the blaſt of bellows ; but it is 
found, when once heated to a proper 
degree, this blaſt will effect that without 
the aſſiſtance of the LON _ of 7 
fuel being emplo in it; for if an 
s aller — fr rot be ſuſpended 
at a diſtance from the fire, and the blaſt 
of a ſtrong pair of bellows forcibly direct- 
ed dro or it in that condition, it will in 
a little time melt and run down in drops, 
by the mere effe& of the current of the 
air they convey to it. Iron is leſs ſimple 
in its compoſition than any of the heavier 
metals: it contains, indeed, a ſulphur 
ſo imperfectly blended with the reſt of its 
conſtituent matter, that it will readily get 
looſe from it, and in a firong heat will 
appear in viſible flames, It is the moſt 
difficult of all the metals to be amalgamat- 


ed with mercury ; the * Fa 
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thors in general, have ſaid that it will 
not amalgamate with it at all; but, from 
the ſucceſs of ſome late attempts towards 
making this union between them, it ap- 
pears to be not impoſſible, that a method 
may be found of doing it. 

Tron is leſs fixed in the fire, than moſt of 
the other metals; it manifeſtly fumes and 
ſparkles, when expoſed to a moderately 
fierce degree of it; it loſes alſo a part of 
its weight in the heat, and much more 
when in fuſion. Iron is remarkable for 
the effect fire has on it, in rendering it 
more ductile z moſt of the other metals 
are brittle, while they are hot ; but this 
is molt of all malleable, as it approaches 
neareſt to fuſion, It grows red-hot long 
before it melts, and is known to be ap- 
proaching towards that ſtate, by its be- 
coming whiter, and by its ſparkling : if 
taken from the fire, as ſoon as it runs, it 
is found to be more malleable for the fu- 
fon 3 but if it be kept long in that ſtate, 
its ſulphur diſſipates in form of a white 
ſmoke; the metal after this becomes 


much more brittle, and in fine runs into 


a bluiſh glaſs. 
Iron, expoſed to the focus of a great 
burning glaſs, inſtantly grows red-hot, 
then turns whitiſh, ſparkles and flames, 


and immediately after melts ; ſoon after 
this the greateſt part of it flies off in 


ſparks, which appear very bright, and, if 
caught upon paper, are found to be ſo 
many little globular bodies, all hollow 
like bomb-ſhells ; the remainder runs in- 
to a bluiſh or purpliſh glaſs ; and this 
glaſs, expoſed again to the ſame focus, 
on a piece of charcoal, takes up, from 


the vegetable fuel, the ſulphur or in- 


flammable principle it had loſt, and be- 
comes true iron again. Upon the whole, 
the effects of a common, and thoſe of a 
ſolar fire, on this body, concur to prove, 
that it conſiſts of vitriolic ſalt, a vitrifiable 
earth, and a peculiar bituminous matter, 
not found in any of the other metals. 
When perfectly pure, it readily melts 
with gold and filver, and unites with 
them in fuſion z but if it be impure, it 
ſeparates itſelf, and forms a diſtin& regu- 
Jus above the ſurſace of the other. 
On being heated red-hot, it increaſes in 
bulk and in weight; but it returns to 
ay 2 gravity and dimenſions when 
Iron is ſoluble in all the ſtronger acids; 
pirit of nitre, or aqua fortis, ſucceed 
moſt readily in the ſolution of it; but, 
| belide theſe, and all the other acids, it is 
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to be diſſolved alſo by a multitude of 
weaker menſtruums, among the reſt even 
by common water; for on lying long in 
this fluid, it communicates a manifeſt 


_ tafteto it, and contracts a ruſt, and throws 
off a yellow ochre. All ſalts, except the 


alkaline ones, readily diſſolve iron; nay 
the very air has ſo much power over it 
in this reſpect, that the people who deal 
in utenſils made of it, are obliged to 
cover them with ſome oily or fat ſubſtance, 
to make them retain their poliſh. To 
this may be added, that iron is the moſt 
eaſily of all metals deſtroyed by many 


other means: it neither reſiſts the force 


of lead nor of antimony ; but, on being 
fuſed with them, it almoſt immediately 
vitrifies, and is carried off in form of 
ſcoriæ. 5 Fx 

The great teſt of iron, is its anſwering 
to, or being attracted by, the magnet or 


loadſtone; but then it muſt be in its true 


metalline ſtate, for many of its ores will 
not anſwer in any part to this trial, Ex- 
periments, however, prove, that iron 
may be produced by art, out of almoſt 
every thing we know. Earths of almoſt 
all kinds afford iron by calcination 5 and 
all the parts of animals and vegetables, 
as well their fluids as their ſolids, yield 
it by the ſame means: if any plant, or 
part, or juice of a plant, be burnt” to 
aſhes, or the fleſh, bones, blood, or fat 
of any animal, be treated in the ſame 
manner, iron will be found in the aſhes, 
and that in ſo perfect a ſtate, that it an- 


ſwers readily to the magnet. Honey, 
wax, and all other vegetable ſubſtances, 


collected by animals, contain iron, and 
it may ſeparated from them pure, in the 
ſame manner: finally, our Dr. Liſter 
takes great pains to prove, that this me- 


tal is found in, nay, and is the baſis of 


the ſtone in the bladder. 
Iron in the bowels of the earth, when it 
enters the compoſition of cryſtals and 


- ſpars, ſeems to be two very different opera- 


tions of the ſame metal; they ſometimes 
concur, as there are found purple rhombic 
cryſtals of iron, and yellow cubic ones 
of lead; but in general it is much more 
frequent to be coloured hexangular ſprigs, 


and colourleſs cubes and rhombs, | 
Among the gems, the amethylt, garnet, 

and hyacinth owe their colours to ion; 
and this metal has the ſame effect in the 


preparation of the factitious gems, as in 
the natural ones; for, properly managed, 
it communicates a purple or red colour 
in various ſhades and degrees, to gl _ 
as. 
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and to vitrified ſubſtances of all kinds, 
True native iron is not to be expected in 
the midſt of maſſes of its ore, but in de- 
tached ſprigs or filaments in the fiſſures of 
rocks, the whole ſubſtance” of which is 
rich in that metal: ſuch have been all the 
genuine ſpecimens of this rich foſſil, and 
1uch their place of formation. 
The ores of iron generally diſcover them- 
ſelves to be ſuch, either by their reſem- 
dlance to wrought iron in ſtructure and 
look, or by the yellowiſh or purpliſh tinge 
they are coloured with, Thoſe which 
have moſt of all the appearance of the me- 
tal they contain, are uſually the richeſt. 
There is an iron-ore' found in Sweden 
and Germany, particularly in the Harts- 
Foreſt, which uſually lies in the largeſt 
fiſſures of the ſtrata, in great lumps, and 
zs very hard, heavy, and of a bluiſh grey 
colour; this, when broken, has ſo much 
of the ſparkling appearance of the metal, 
that a perſon unaccuſtomed to theſe ſub- 
jects, might eaſily miſtake it for real pure 
ron. is is the richeſt iron-ore known, 
_ unleſs we except ſome of the bæmatites. 
We have an 'ore very like this in the fo- 
reſt of Dean, in Gloceſterſhire, which is 
at this time worked to great advantage. 
Another kind we have in Derbyſhire, 
which is alſo common to Sweden and to 
Germany ; it reſembles the former, but 
that it is harder; and when broken, it is 
not ſo bright and ſparkling. There are 
alſo other very rich ores of a duſky brown 
colour, with a tinge of purple; of this 
Kind are thoſe worked at this time in Suſ- 
ex, under the name of the cabala-vein. 
Another of the rich kinds, leſs common 
with us, is of a bluiſh purple, with a few 
bright ſpangles in it; but this is much 
inferior to the two former of thoſe above- 
mentioned. 
The poorer ores of iron are generally of 
a more lax and friable texture, and of a 
yellowiſh or regdiſh hue, or elſe of a 
mixed colour between theſe, and with a 
caſt of browniſh or bfackiſh in it : but the 
moſt ſingular of all the ores of iron is 
a white one, which appears only like a 
_ debaled cryſtal, having not the leaſt ſign 
of metal in it. Thecommon ochres, as 
well the yellow as the red, zre alſo to be 
ranked among the number of the ores of 
iron; they are very rich in that, metal, 
andare even worked for it in ſome places 
to great advantage; nor are we to omit 
the mention of theſe elegant bodies which 
hang from the roofs of caverns in iron - 
mines, in form ef icicles ; theſe are truly 
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ſtalaQites of iron; they are generally 
produced in large cluſters together, knd 
called by the miners bruſh-ore : theſe are 
almoſt all iron. The cruſtated ferrugi- 
neous bodies, common in our grave]-pits 
about London, are alſo very rich in iron, 
and have been worked for it in places 
where they are ſufficiently plentiful. The 
red ſubſtance called ſmit, is likewiſe a 
very rich iron-ore ; this is much like the 
common Derbyſhire reddle, but finer and 
heavier. 
Method of obtaining Te on from its ore, in a 
cloſe veſſel. Roaſt for a few minutes in 
a teſt under the muffel, and with a pret- 
ty ſtrong fire, two centners of the (mall 
weight of your iron-ore groſly pulveriſ- 
ed, that the volatiles may be diſſipated in 
part, and the ore itſelf be ſoftened, in 
caſe it ſhould be too hard. When it is 
grown cold, beat it extremely. fine, . and 
roaſt it a ſecond time, as you do the cop- 
er-ore, but in a much ſtronger fire, till 
it no longer emits any ſmell; then let it 
grow cold again. 
Compoſe a flux of three parts of the white 
flux with one part of the fuſible pulveriſ- 
ed glaſs, or of the like ſterile unſulphure - 
cus ſcoriæ, and add glaſs-gall and coal- 
duſt, of each one half part: add of this 
flux three times the quantity of your 
_ roaſted ore, and mix the whole very well 
together : then chooſe a very good cru- 
cible, well rubbed with Jute within, to 
ſtop the pores, which may be here and 
there unſeen; put into it your ore mixed 
with the flux, cover it over with common 
falt, and ſhut it cloſe with a tile, and 
with late applied to the joints. 
Put the wind- furnace upon its bottom 
art, having a bed made of coal duſt; 
introduce beſide into the furnace, a ſmall 
| grate, ſupported on its iron bars, and a 
ſtone upon it, 'on which the crucible may 
| ſtand as upon a ſupport; ſurround the 
whole with hard coals, not very large; 
and light them at top; when the veſſel 
begins to grow red, which is indicated by 
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the common ſalt's ceaſing to crackle, ſtop 


with groſs lute, or windſor-loam, the 
holes of the bottom part, except that in 
which the nozzle of the bellows is receiv- 
ed; blow the fire, and excite it with 
great force, adding now and then fie 
fuel, that the veſſel may never be naked 
at top. Having thus continued your fire 
in its full irength for three quarters of n 
hour, of a whole hour, take the veſſe! cut 
of it, and ſtrike the pavement on which 


it is ſet that the ſmall grains of — 
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happen to be diſperſed, may be colle&- 


ed into a regulus, which you will find 
after having broken the veſſel. 


Preparations of TRON, in medicine, are, 


1. The crude filings, reduced to an impal- 
pable powder, greatly recommended in 
female diſorders. | 
2, The crocus martis. See CRocus. 

z. The flores martiales, or flowers of 
iron. See the article FLos. 

4. The ſal martis, or ſalt of iron, which 
is prepared thus: mix together a quart of 
water, and eight ounces of the oil of vi- 

« triol; pour the oil of vitriol in by a little 
at a time; put the mixed liquor into a 
plaſs-veſſe], and add to it four ounces of 
the filings of iron: when the ebullition is 
over, evaporate the liquor to a pellicle, 
and ſet it to ſhoot, there will then be a 
green vitriol or ſalt found in fair cryſtals; 
dry them for uſe, 

This ſalt is one of the moſt powerful pre- 
parations of this metal; it opens ob- 
ſtructions of all kinds, ſtrengthens the 
viſcera, is an excellent medicine in ca- 
chexies, and deſtroys worms. 
8. Tincture of iron, with ſpirit of ſalt, 
is made thus: take filings of iron, half 
a pound; Glauber's ſpirit of ſea-ſalt, 
three pounds; reQified ſpirit of wine, 


three pints ; digeſt the ſpirit of ſalt and. 


the filings together, without heat, as long 
as the ſpirit will work upon them ; then 
after the fæces have ſubſided, pour off the 
clear liquor, evaporate it to one pound, 
and to this add the ſpirit of wine. 
This has the ſame virtue as the crocus 
martis, See the article CRocus. 
6. Chalybeate, or ſteel;wine, is made in 
the following manner: take filings of 
iron, four ounces; cinnamon and mace, 
of each half an ounce ; of rheniſh wine, 
two quarts ; infuſe them a month, with- 
out heat, ofien ſhaking the veſſel, and 
then filter it off for uſe. 
is wine is an excellent ſtomachie and 
aperient; a moderate glaſs may be drank 
once or twice a day, or it may be mixed 
in apozems of the aperient vegetables. 
Duties 1% IRON. Any ſpaniſh, ſpruce, 
and ſwediſh iron imported in any other 
ſhip or veſſel than ſuch as is engliſh built, 
and of which the maſter, and at leaſt 
three-fourths of the mariners are engliſh, 
pays on importation, 21, 178. 10-%.5.d, the 
ton, and draws back on exportation, 
21.148. 675d. the ſame imported in 
engli n. built ſhips, and ſo navigated, to 


pay on importation, 2 l. 8 8. 61 od. the 


ton, and draw back on exportation, 21, 
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58. 2.25 9, Iron ſlit or hammered into 
rods, commonly known by the name of 
rod-iron, pays on importation, 88. 67 0d. 
the hundred wt. and draws back on ex- 
portation, 8 s. d. Ditto from Ireland, 
pays 38. Io-*2.d. and draws back, 3 8. 
4-32,d. Iron drawn or hammered, lels 
than three fourths of an inch ſquare, pays 
on importation, 8 8. 6.43.d, the hundred 
weight, and draws back on exportation, 
8s. ed. Unwrought iron of Ireland, 
pays on importation, 11. 6s, 11 nd. the 
ton, and draws back on exportation, 11, 
3*. 75d. Unwrought iron of all other 
places, not otherwiſe rated, imported in 


britiſh ſhips, pays on importation, 21. 8s, 


6.2.5.9, the ton, and draws back on ex- 
portation, 2 l. 58. 2 7 8d. and in foreign 


ſhips, pays on importation, 2 J. 17 86. 


10 d. and draws back on exportation, 
21. 14s. 6/5.d, Iron-wares manufac» 
tured, not otherwiſe rated, or not prohi- 
bited by law, pay per hundred weight on 


importation, I2S. 4:35.d. and draw 


back on exportation, 118. 55.4. Iron- 


ore the ton, pays on importation, 28. 


44, and draws back on exportation, : 


374 
2 5, 1—=4, Old buſhels, broken and caſt 
iron, pays on importation, the ton, 11's. 


I 1-4, and draws back on exportation, 


1 4 
10 8. e Backs for chimnies, ſmall, 
100 : 24 
the piece, pay on importation, 28. 47080 


and draw back on exportation, 2 8. 


4 Backs for chimnies, large, the 
I 
piece, ay on importation, 48. 95.2.4. 


and draw back on exportation, 45. 5 Fd. 


Bands for kettles, the bundred wt, pay 
on importation, 128. 455.d. and draw 
back on exportation, 11s. 523d, Fire 
Irons, the groce, pay on importation, 18. 


111d. and draw back on exportation, 
1s, 825d, More for every hundred 


weight on importation, 48, 8 fd. and 


draw back on exportation, 48. 85d. 


Hoops the hundred wt, pay on importa- 
tion, 9 8. 9.35.d. and draw back on ex- 
portation, 9 8. 27d. Stoves, the piece, 
pay on importation, 19 8. 3 d. and draw 

ck on exportation, 16 8. 10 d. More 


for every hundred weight on importation, 


4 3. 
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Iron kettles, the piece, pay 18. 2a. 
and draw back, on exportation, the ſame; 
and beſides for every hundred weight on 
importation, 7 8. 842.d. and draw back 
on exportation, 6 8. 9 d. 
Pig or bar- iron, from the britiſh planta- 
tions in America, is imported free; but 
all ſuch iron muſt be ſtamped with a 
mark, denoting the colony, or place 
where it was made, and a certificate pro- 
duced of the oath of the exporter, ſigned 
by two of the principal officers of ſuch 
colony; and the maſter, or commanding 
officer of the ſhip, or veſſel, importing 
ſuch iron, muſt make oath, that the iron 
fo imported, is the (ame as that mention- 
ed in the certificate. | 
Mill for IRON wORK. See SMITHERY. 
IRON-S1CK, in the ſea-language, is ſaid 
of a ſhip or boat, when her bolts or 
nails are ſo eaten with ruſt, and ſo worn 


away, that they occaſion hollows in the 


planks, whereby the veſſel is rendered 
leaky, 


IRoN-woRT, fideritis, in botany, See the 


article SIDERITIS, - 

IRONY, in rhetoric, is when a perſon 
ſpeaks contrary to his thoughts, in order 
to add force to his diſcourſe z whence, 
er calls it diverſilioquium, 
Thus, when a notorious villain is ſcorn- 
fully complemented with the titles of a 
very honeſt and excellent perſon ; the 

character of the perſon commended, the 
air of contempt that appears in the ſpeaker, 
and the exorbitancy of the commenda- 
tions, fufficiently diſcover the diſſimula- 
tion or irony. . 
Tronical exhortation is a very agreeable 
kind of trope; which, after having ſet 
the inconveniences of a thing in the * 
eſt light, concludes with a * en- 
couragement to purſue it. Such is that 
of Horace, when, having beautifully de- 
ſcribed the noiſe and tumults of Rome, 
he adds ironically, 
Go now, and ſtudy tuneful verſe at Rome! 

TROQUOIS, the name of five nations in 
North America, in alliance with the bri- 
tiſh colonies, They are bounded by Ca- 
nada on the north, by the britiſh planta- 
tions of New-York and Penſylvania on 
the eaſt and ſouth, and by the lake On- 
tario en the weſt, 

IRRADIATION, the act of emitting 

ſubtile efuvia, like the rays of the ſun, 

every way. See EFFLUVIUM. 
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48. 8 od : and draw back the ſame. IRRATIONAL, 
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1 appellation given 
ſurd numbers DC Rates, 870 the — 
ticles NUMBER, QUANTITY, and Sub. 
IRREDUCIBLE Caſe, in algebra, is uf. 
ed for that caſe of cubic equations where 
the root, according to Cardan's rule, ap. 
pears under an impoſſible or imaginary 
form, and yet is real. Thus in the 
equation, x3 — gox — 100 =o, the 
root, according to Cardan's rule, will 


be ia ee ä³⁊ð 

+ — * 5 + = 24500 + 
* 50 — 4/ — 24500, which is an im- 
poſſible, expreſſion, and yet one root is 
equal to x0; and the other two roots of 
the equation are alſo real. Algebraiſte, 
for two centuries, have in vain endea- 
voured to reſolve this caſe, and bring it 
under a real form; and the queflion is 
not leſs famous among them, than the 
ſquaring of the circle is among geometers, 
See the article EQUATION. 

It is to be obſerved, that as in ſome other 
caſes of cubic-equations, the value of the 
root, though rational, is found under an 
irrational or ſurd-form ; becauſe the root 
in this caſe is compounded of two equal 
ſurds with contrary ſigns, which deftroy 
each other; as if x =5+4/5 +5—vy 53 
then x = 10; in like manner, in the ir- 
reducible caſe, when the root is rational, 
there are two equal imaginary quantities, 
with contrary 6gns; joined to real quan- 

ities ; ſo that the imaginary quantities 
deſtroy each other. Thus the exprel- 
fion : | 

2— — 
VSO TV 245 = TV-] and 
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V $04 — 24500 = 5— 9 —5. But 
5+ —5+5=y/ 5 = 10 g , the 
root of the propoſed equation. 
Dr. Wallis ſeems to have intended to 
ſhew, that there is no caſe of cubic equa- 
tions irreducible, or impracticable, as he 
calls it, notwithſtanding the common opi- 
nion to the contrary, 
Thus in the equation 4 3 637 = 162, 
where the value of the root, according to 
Cardan's rule, is, r = 7 7 =27⁰⁰ 


+ ys $1 — 2700, the doctor ſays, 
that the cubic root of 81 + / — 279% 
may be extracted by another impoſſible 
binomial, wiz, by 2 T 2 —3 and 
in the ſame manner, that the cubic root 
of 8$1—4/ — 2700 may be extracted, an 
is equal to 2 1 Yz; from 3 
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IRT 
infers, that 2+1/—3+2—1/==3=9, 
is one of the roots of the equation pro- 

fed. And this is true: but thoſe who 
will conſult his algebra, p. 190, 1921, 
vill find that the rule he gives is nothing 
but a trial, both in determining that part 
of the root which is without a radical 
ſign, and that part which is within: and 
it the original equation had been ſuch as 
to have its roots irrational, his trial would 


never have ſucceeded. Beſides, it is cer- 


tain, that the extracting the cube root of 
$1 + / — 2700, is of the fame degree of 
difficulty, as the extrafting the root of 
the original equation 15 - 63 7 = 162 ; 
and that both require the triledion of an 
angle for a perfe& ſolution, See M. de 
Moivre in the appendix to Saunderſon's 
algebra, p. 744. leq. 
For Cardan's rule, ſee Solution of cubic 
EQUATION. 
IRREDUCTIBLE Caſe, in algebra. See 
the article IRREDUCIBLE, ; 
IRREGULAR, ſomething that deviates 
from the common forms, or rules; thus 
we ſay an irregular fortification, an ir- 
regular building, an irregular figure, Cc. 
See the article FORTIFICAT10N, &c. 
IRREGULAR, in grammar, ſuch infletions 
of words as vary from the original rules; 
thus we ſay, irregular nouns, irregular 
verbs, Ce. i 
The diſtinction of irregular nouns, ac- 
cording to Mr. Ruddime n, is into three 
kinds, viz. variable, d. fective, and abun - 
dant; and that of irregular verbs into 
anomalous, defedive and abundant, See 
ABUNDANT, DEFECTIVE, Sc. 
IxxeGULAR, among caſuiſts, is applied to 
a perſon who is unqualified for entering 
into orders ; as being baſe-born, noto- 
riouſly defamed, &c. and by that means 
rendered incapable of holding a bene- 
fice, or diſcharging any of the ſacred 
functions. 

IX ECULAR BODIES, are ſolids not ter- 
mioated by equal and ſimilar ſurfaces. 
IRREGULAR COLUMN, in architecture, 
a column which does not only deviate 


from the proportions of any of the five 
orders, hut whoſe ornaments, Whether 
in the ſhaft or capital, are abſurd and ill 


choſen. 


IRREPLEVIABLE, or © IRREPLEYI- 


SaBLE, in law, fignifies any thing that 
neither may nor ought to be replevi- 
ed, It is ſaid, that it is againſt the na- 
—_ a diſtreſs for rent, to be irreple- 
viable. . 


IRTIS, a great river, which runs f:0m 
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ISABEL 


1 
north to ſouth through Ruſſia, falls into 


the river Oby, and makes part of the 
boundary between Aſia and Europe. 


IRWIN, a port. town cf Scotland, in the 


bailiwie of Cunningham, ſituated at the 
mouth of the river Ir vis, on the Frith of 
Clyde: welt longitude 4? 40“, north la- 
titude 55 35. | | 
Ya, a fortreſs of the Avftrian 
Netherlands, ſituated on the welt fide cf 
the river Scheld, oppoſite to Antwerp, 


in eaſt longitude 4 109, north latitudg 
1 157. 


IS AIAH, or Prophecy of Is ALA, a ca- 


nonical book of the Old Teſtament. 
Ifaiah is the firſt of the four greater 
prophets, the other three being Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and Daniel. This prophet was 
of royal blood, his father Amos being 
brother to Azariah, king of Judah. The 
five fuſt chapters of this prophecy relate 
to the reign of Uzziah; the vißion, in 
the ſixth chapter, happened in the time of 
Jotham : the next chapters to the fif - 
teenth, include his prophecies under the 
reign of Ahaz; and thoſe that were 
made under the reigns of Hezekiah and 
Manaſſch, are related in the next chap- 
ters to the end. The ſtile of this pro- 
phet is noble, ſublime and florid. * 
tius calls him the Demoſthenes of the 
Hebrews, He had the advantage, above 
the other prophets, of improving his die- 
tion by converſing with men of the 
greateſt parts and elocution, and this 
added a ſublimity, force, and majeſty 
to what he ſaid. He impartially re- 


- ou the vices of the age in which he 


ived, and openly di:played the judg- 
ments of God that were hanging over 
the jewiſh nation; at the ſame time de- 
nouncing vengeance on the Aſſyrians, 
Egyptians, Ethiopians, Moabites, Edo- 


mates, Syrians, and Arabians, who were 


inſtrumental in inflicting thoſe judg- 
ments. He foretold the deliverance of 
the Jews from their captivity in Babylon, 


dy the hands of Cyrus king of Perſia, 


an hundred years before it came to paſs ; 
but the moſt remaikable of his predictions 
are thoſe conceining the Meſſiah, in 
which be not only foretold his com- 
ing in the fleſh, but all the great ard 
memorable circumſtances of his lite and 
death. N 


ISAMBLUCES, in natural biſtory, the 


name of a genus of foſſils, of the claſs 
of the ſelenitæ; but of the columnar, 


not the rhomboidal, kind, See the ar- 
ticle SELENIT 


. 


. 
This word expreſſes a body in form of 
an obtuſe or blunt column, the ſides of 


which are all equal to one another. This 


diſtinguiſhes it trom the genus cf the iſch- 
nambluces, or thin columnar ſelenyitz, 
two of the ſides of which being broader 
than the others, make it of a flatted form. 
The ſelenitæ of this genus conſiſt of 6x 
ſides, and two obtuſe or abrupt ends; 
and all their ſides being very nearly cf the 
ſame breadth, they much reſemble broken 
pieces of the columns of ſprig chryſtal. 
See CRYSTAL, and ISCHNAMBLUCES, 

The bodies of this genus, as well as the 
reſt of the columnar ſelenitæ, are ſubject 
to a longitudinal crack, which ſometimes 
admitting a ſmall quantity of clay, ſhapes 


it into the figure of an ear of graſs. Of 
_ . this genus there are only two known ſpe- 


cies; 1. A whittiſh one, very mueh re- 
ſembling a broken ſprig of cryſtal, found 
among the white tobacco-pipe clay, neer 
Northampton, And, 2. A ſhort and 

lucid one, with flender filaments : this 


is found in the ſtrata of yellow clay in 


Yorkſhire, and ſometimes lying on the 
ſurface of the earth. _ 

ISATIS, woaD, in botany, a genus of the 
tetradynamia-filiquoſa claſs of plants, 


the corolla whereof conſiſts of four cru- | 


ciform, oblong, obtuſe, patent petals, 
turning gradually ſmaller towards the 
ungues : the fruit is an oblong, lance- 
olato- obtuſe, compreſſed, ſmall pod, con- 


taining two valves, and confiſting only 
of one cell: the ſeed is ſingle, ovated, 


and contained in the center of the fruit. 
This plant is much uſed by dyers, as alſo 

in medicine, as an aſtringent, a yulne- 
rary, and for flopping the menſes. 

ISCHZEMUM, $sCHOENANTH, in botany, 
a2 genus of plants, thus characterized hy 
- Scheukzer: the male and female flowers 


are ſeparate, but ſtand near each other; 


the male is a (mall bivalve ꝑlume, placed 
on the calyx of the female flower, which 
is a biflorous glume: the ſeed is ſingle, 
and involved in the calyxes and, co- 
roliu'z, : 

The whole plant is of a flagrant aro- 


matic ſmell, and is accounted cephalic, 


but little uſed at preſent, 
 ISCHIA, an iſland in the Neapolitan Sea, 


' fituat:d fifteen miles weft of the city of 


Naples, in 14% 40%, eaſt longitude, and 
41“ north latitude. 

ISCHIADIC, in anatomy, a name given to 
two crural veins, called the greater and 
leſſer iſchias, . See VEIN, 


In fignifics alſo a diſeaſe er pain gf the 
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hip; being a ſpecies of arthritis, ſeated in 
the joint of the hip, and commonly called 


ſciatica. See the article SCIATICA, 


ISCHIAS, one of the iſchiatic veins, See 


VEIN, and the preceding article, 
ISCHIUM, in anatomy, the name of x 
bone deſcribed under the article inno- 
minata oſſa. See IN NOM INA Ta. 
ISCHNAMBLUCES, in natural hiſtory, 
the name of a genus of foſſils, of the class 
of the ſelenitæ; but one of thoſe which 
are of a columnar form, not of the com- 
mon rhomboidal one. Ste the article 
SELENIT ZE. 
This word expreſſes a body in form of a 
thin or flatted column, with“ obtuſe ends, 
The characters of this genus are, that 
the bodies of it are of a flatted columnar 
form, and eQohedral in figure, conſiſting 
of {ix long planes, and about two abrupt 
or broken ends: the whole being of a 
flatted figure, The top and bottom planes 
are much broader than the reſt; the four 
other planes, called the ſides, are nar- 
rower than theſe, but are uſually of very 
nearly the ſame breadth with one an- 
other, as are alſo theſe tops and bottoms, 
ſo that the whole figure comes very near 
an hexhedral priſm. The bodies of this 
genus very frequently have a long crack 
reaching their whole length; and clay of- 
ten geiting into this, ſpreads itſelf into 
the form of an ear of ſome of the graſſes, 
and has been miſtaken for a real ear of gra(s, 
Of this genus there are only four known 
ſpecies, 1. A flat, broad, and pellucid 
kind, found in Northamptonſhire, Lei- 
ceſterſhire, and Yorkſhire, at conſider- 
ably great depths in blue clay, 2. A 
dull 1ough-ſurfaced and thicker kind, 
found in many parts of Kent, and in 
great plenty in the cliffs of Sheppey- 
iſland, 3. A dull longitudinally ſtristed 
kind, found in the clay pits of York- 
ſhire and elſewhere, and frequently 
marked in the middle with the figure ot 
an ear of graſs, And 4. A thick, rcugb, 
and ſcaly kind, frequent on the ſhores ol 
Sheppey iſland, and both in the clay pits 
and on the ſhores of Yorkſhire, This 
alſo has. frequently the repreſentation ct 
an ear of graſs. ; 
ISCHURY, xf, in medicine, © (li 
ſeaſe conſiſting in an entire ſuppreſſion © 
urine. As the cauſes of an ifchury re 
various, they ought, according e 
Heiſter, to be carefully diſtinguiſhes {ron 
each other. When it proceeds from on 
inflammation of the kidneys, the 22 
and h Drincipally in that reg'9! 
and heat are principally in t * od 
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attended with a fever; if from a ſtone 
in the kidneys, it is accompanied with 
vomiting z if from a ſtone in the bladder 
chere is a violent pain in the bladder, 
which is extended to-the very extremity 
of the vrethra; a mucus, or pus, is ex- 
creted with pale urine 3 and upon proper 
examinations the ſtone may be felt: but 
the moſt certain ſign, is ſearching the 
bladder with a catheter. When this diſ- 
order ariſes from a" ſtone in the urethra, 
it may be eafily' felt. If from an in- 
fammation of the neck of the bladder, 
there is a tumour'and pain in the peri- 
nziim, as often as the place is touched ; 
but it may be beſt perceived by thruſting 
the finger into the anus, and turning it 
up towards the bladder, fora tumour will 
be perceived by the phyſician, and by the 
patient burning and preſſing pain; and 
when" à catheter is intio#vced into the 
urethra, an "impediment will be ſelt pear 
the neck of the” bladder, Which will 
hinder it from proteeching farther, See 
nurn 
When the urinous paſſages are obſtrufed 
by ſolid bodies, that is, the bo of 
the kidneys, the ureters or neck of the 
bladder, or the urethra, from a ſtone 
contained therein; if it be ſmall, thoſe 
diuretics will be proper which are men- 
tioned in a fit of the gravel or ſtone, to 
which may be added 'a decoftion of 
eryngo-root and epſon: ſalt, or ſelters- 
vaters, taken often therewith, But if the 
ſtone is large and cannot be excreted ty 
this means, ſtrong didretics ate highly 
hurtfol ; and it muſt be cured by Aion. 
bee the article LITHOTOMY, 1 
If the vrine is ſuppreſſed from an inflam- 
mation'of the kidneys or bladder, i 
courſe muſt be Had to the treatment and 
medicines preſcribed for the diſorders un- 
der the article INFLAMMATION, © | 
When the ſpungy ' ſubſtance of the 
urethra is ſwelled with blood, and as it 
were inflated, a copious bleeding is the 
privcipal iemedy. See GONORRHOFA, 
When a ſpaſm aff ds the neck of the 
bladder, it muſt be treated with antiſpat- 
modic powders, diuretic waters, and in- 
fußons with emolſions and lenient oils 
now and then, ſuch as ſalad oil, oil cf 
ſweet almonds, poppy or linſeed ; ex- 
ternally, cataplaſms, ointments, clyflers, 
and baths of the emollient and demulcent 
kind, with gentle opiates. See SPASM., 
If the diſeaſe F from the pa'ly, as 
ſometimes happens in old perſons, where - 
in there is no pain, che belly and peci- 
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næum muſt be treated with friftiong and 
fomentations of ſtrengthening, nefvine 
and ſpirituous remedies, with catsplaſins 
of onione, and other ſtimulators — — 
to the bladder, with elyſters of the fame 
ſort of herbs, When the urine is very. 
urgent, it muſt be evicuited by a c- 
theter, which muſt be repeated as often 
as 0-cafion requires, See PaLsy. © 
If the diſorder proceeds from blood re- 
maining'in the bladder, or its neck, the 
concretion is to be teſolved and expelled 
with warm infuhons' of digeſtive herbs. 
"drank like tea; ſuch as ground- ivy, Ar- 
nica, chervil, with tincture of want 
Iquor of the terra foliata of tartar,” with 
- digeſtive powders of er abs eyes, 'fth-" 
rated with the juice of oranges or lemons, 
ſperma ceti, &c, but if all theie fail, — 
catheter is to be introduced into the netk 
of che bladder, * to break the concretidn, 
and evacuate the ur ine. See the WA 


"RESOLVENTS; Sc 


When there is an ulcer in the blader, 


infuſions of vülnerary abſorbent roots and” 
herbs mult be given, with mucilages'and 
ſoft balſamics, eſperially balſam of Mecéa, 
with a moderate uſe of quick-li!ver, "eſpe 
cially if the caſe is venereal. See tlie ar- 
Gat VLExIE 20 21. 52 5 
It chere ie a difficulty of urine in rege 
—— 79 "towards - laſt moniths* 
the beſt remedy is to eaſe the prefſyry 
the part; but if that will not 3090 5 u al 
a catheter. ö 


Laly, if it proceeds ſrhm a ſwelling f 


the proſtrate glands, or it is bete 
ſcirrhous, it muſt be treated as ſuch ;* but 

if theſe” remedies fail, ths bladder maſt 
be pierced with 2 trocar ; and when the 
perfor tion is made, the water möſt 
' evacuated as in the dropſy. This iÞ- 
ſtrument mutt be left in the woühd, and 
feſtened in ſuch 3 manner, that it does 
not fall out, ſo that che urine may 
made as often as thete is o càſion. Tt'ig 
a troubleſome operation, but the only 
He Le 3 


ISELAS TI Cs, a kind of games, or coch- 


bats, celebrated in Greece and Aſid, in 
the time of the roman emperors. l | 
The victor at theſe games had very con- 
ſiderable privileges conferred on him, 
after the example of Anguſtus and the 
'Athenians, who did the like to cop- 
querors at the olympic, pythian, aud 
iſthmian games. They were crowned 
on the ſpot immediately after their vig- 
tory, had penfions allowed them, were 
Forniſhed with proviſions at the public 
10 Zz e 
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coſt, and were carried, in triumph to 
Zn 1 
ISEN ACH, a town, of Germany in the 
. circle. of Upper Saxony, ſituated in eaſt 
long. 10 12% north lat. 51% ii 
ISENART S, a town of Germany, in the 
Circle of Auſtria, and dukedom of Saria, 
| 8 thirty-five miles north weſt of 
2 Tatz. 11 8 | 12 16 
ISERNIA, a town, of Naples, in the pfo- 
; vince; of Moliſe, 2 in eaſt long. 
| 0 Ic, north lat. 41%: 26'.. un 
TSI » feaſts and facrifces antiently ſolem- 
nized in honouf of the goddeſs Iſis. 
The Iſia were, full, of abominable im- 
.. purities, and for that reaſon thoſe who 
were initiated were obliged to take an 
25 of ſecrecy z, they held for nine days 
. ſucceſſively, but were ſo abominable, that 
the ſenate aboliſhed them at Rome, under 
the conſulſhip of Piſo and Garbinivs. 
ISINGLASS, ichthyocolla, in the materia 
medica, &c,; See ICHTHYOCOLLA. / 
ISI class, in natural. hiſtory, a name 
Siven to the white ſhining ſpecularis, 
with large and broad leaves; otherwiſe 
called muſcovy-glaſs. See the article 
| SPECULARIS, , $4 $34.* 44, 1 
Is ix GLASS Fish, the ſame with the huſo. 
See the article H uso. 
ISIS, in botany, the name by which. Lin- 
_ neus calls the cora]-plant, Swe Cekal. 
SLAND, a tract of dry land, encompaſſed 
with water, in which ſenſe it ſtands con- 
 tradiſtinguiſhed from continent, or terra 
. krma, See the article CONTINENT. 
„Several naturaliſts are of opinion, that 


ede jllande were f-rmed at the deluge: 


, Athers. Wink, that , there have been, new 
. Hands, formed by the caſting up of vaſt 
| heaps of clay, mud, ſand, &c. others 
t think they, have heep, ſeparated from the 
. £aptinent by violent ſtorms, invndations, 
nd. earthquakes. Theſe laſt have ob- 
, Terved, that the Eafl-Indies, which 
yabound in iſlands more than any other 
part of the world, are likewiſe more an- 
. Hgyed with earthquakes, tempeſts, light- 
„pings, vulcanos, Cc. than any other part, 
Others again conclude, that iſlinds are 
_ a8. antient as the world, and that there 
were ſome at the beginning, and among 
ether arguments, - ſupport their opinion 
from Gen. x. 5. and other paſſages of 
e eee 
„Varenius thinks, that there have been 
illauds produced each of theſe ways, St. 
„Helena, Aſcenſion, and other ſtep rocky 
. lands, he ſuppoſes to bave become ſo by 
+the fea's over-flowing their neighbouring 
1 3 n 
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an ebullition with aqua ; 
alone muſt prove that it is neither talc 
nor cryſtal, both thoſe bodies being 


CRYSTAL and Talc. 
It is always found in form of an oblique 


wy 


r 


champaigns : but by the heaping vy 
huge quantities of ſand; and other ter- 
reſtrial matter, he thinks the iſland; of 
Zealand, Japan, Cc. were formed, Su- 


matra and Ceylon, and moſt of the Eat. 


Indian ifl:nds, he thinks, were rent of 
from the main land z and concludes, that 
the iſlands of the Archipelago were form. 


ed in the ſame way, imagiving it pro- 
bable, that Ducaliod's flood might con- 


trihute towards it. The antients had a 
notion that Delos, and ſome other few 


iſlands, roſe from the bottom of the ſez, 


which, how fabulous. ſoever it may ap- 


©, pear, / agrees with later | obſervations, 
Seneca takes notice, that the iſland The- 
raſia roſe thus out of the ZEgean fea in 

his time, of which the mariners were eye- 


witneſſes. . They had alſo an opinion that 
there are ſome iflands which ſwim in the 
ſea. Thales, indeed, thought that the 


whole earth which we inhabit floated 
in the ſez; but floating iſlands are not 


only probable, but well atteſled. 


Is LAND or ICELAND, in geography, an 


iſland of Denmark, ſitusted between 10 


and 26 degbees welt long. and between 


64 and 67 north lat. being about 390 
miles in length from eaſt to welt ; and 
150 in breadth from north to ſouth. 


SLAND+Cryfal, a body famous among the 


writers of optics, for its property of a 


double refradlion; but very imprope1)y 


called by that name, as it has none of the 


_ diſtinguiſhing, charaQers of cryſtal, and 


is plainly a body, of another claſs. ' Dr. 
Hill has reduced it to its proper clals, 


_" and determined it to be of a genus of 
ſpars, Which he has called, from theit 


gure, parallelopipedia, and of which 
he has deſcribed ſeveral ſpecies, all of 


which, as well as ſome other bodies of a 


different genus, have the ſame properties. 


. Bartholine, Huygens, and Sir Tiaac New. 


ton, have deſcribed the body at large, 
but have accounted it either a cryſtal or a 


tale; errors which could not have hay- 


pened, had the criterions of foſſils been 


at that time fixed; ſince Sir Iſaac Neu- 


ton has recorded its property of mn 
tis, whirl 


wholly unaffected by that menſtruum. 


* * 


Se the articles PAR ALLELO TIF EIA, 
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. 
meter. It is pellucid, and not much 
Jeſs bright tban the | pureſt cryſtal, and 
its planes. are all tolerably. ſmooth, 
though, when nicely viewed, they are 
found to be wayed with crooked lines 
made by the edges of imperfect plates. 
What appears very ſingular in the ſtruc- 


ture of this body, is, that all the ſurfaces 


are placed in the ſame manner, and con- 
ſequently it will ſplit off into thin plates, 
either horizontally or perpendicularly ; 
but this is found on a microſ-opic exa- 
mination, to he owing to the regularity 
of figure, ſ noothneſs af ſurface, and nice 
joining of the ſeveral ſmall. parallelapi- 
ped concretions, of which the whole is 
compoſed; and io the ſame, cauſe is pro - 
bably owing its remarkable. property in 
refraction. See REFRACTION,, , 

It is very ſoft, and eably ſcratched, with 
the point of a pin; it will, not give fire 
on being flryck #gainſt ſteel, and fer- 
ments and is perfefly diſſolved in aqua 
fortis. It is found in Iſland, from 
whence it has its name; and in France, 
Germany, and many other places. In 
England fragmen's. of other ſpars are 
very oſten miſtaken for it, many of them 
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or ſhorter : for when it deſcribes a ſhorter 
arch, it moves ſo much the ſlower, and 
when a long one proportionably faſter. 
I80CHRONAL LINE, that in which a heavy 
body is ſuppoſed to deſcend without any 
acceleration. See ACCELERATION. 
Mr. Leibnitz, in the Acta Erud. Lipſ. 
for Feb. 1689, ſhews, that an heavy body 
with a degree of velocity acquired by 
the deſcent from any height may deſcend 
from the ſame point by an infinite 
number of ifochronal curves, all which 
are of the ſame ſpecies, differing from 
one another only in the magnitude of 
their parameters; ſuch are all the qua- 
drato-cubical paroboloids, and conſe- 
quently ſimilar to one another. He ſhews 
alſo there, how to find a line in which 
a heavy body deſcending ſhall recede uni- 
formly ſrom a given point, or approach 
uniformly to it. ä 
ISOETES, in botany, a genus of the cryp- 
togamia-filices claſs of plants; the calyx 
which is a cordated, acute, ſeſſile 
ſquams: there is no corolla in either 
the male or female flowers; the fruit it 
an oval bilocular capſule ; the ſeeds are 
numerous and globoſe. | 


having. in ſome. degree the ſame pro- ISOQLA, a. port town and biſhop's ſee of 
perty. See ANOMORHOMBOIDA. the hither Calabria, fifteen miles ſouth 
ISLE, in general, denotes the ſame with of St. Severipo. 3 
iſland, only frequently uſed in a diminu- ISOMERIA, a term ſometimes uſed for 
tive ſenſe. , , 1 the reduction of equations. See the ar- 
I;Le DE pigp, an iſland ip the Bay of ticle EQUaT1ON, bow 
| Biſcay, on the coaſt of France, ptuated ISOPERIMETRICAL FicuRES, in ge- 
fourteen miles weſt of tlie coaſt of ometry, are ſuch as have equal pexi- 
—. ß ̃ĩ7ʃfs 24. 8 meters, or circumferences. See the ar- 
IsLE of France, a province of that king- ficle CIRCUMFERENCE, . EFT 
dom, in which the capital tity of Paris . Of iſoperimetrical figures, that is the 
is ſituated, being hounded by Picardy on _. greateſt that contains the gr-ateſt num- 
the north, by Champain on. the eaſt, by der of ſides, or the moſt angles, and con- 
Orleans on the ſouth, and by Normandy ſequently a circle is the greateſt of all 
on the weſt, * 8 figures that have the ſame ambit as it 
I5LEs, in architeQure, denote the files or has. See the article CIRCLE, 1 
wings of a building. See BUILDING. 2. Of two iſoperimetrical triangles, hav- 
IENARDIA, in botary, 3 genus of the ing the ſame baſe, whereof two ſides of 
tetrandria-monogynia claſs of. plants; one are equal, and of the other unequal, 
having no corolia ; the fruit is forme that is the greater whoſe two ſides arg 
e the ſquare bale of the cup: it has four equal, See the article TRIANGLE. 
cells, and in them a few ſeeds of an ob- 3. Of iſoperimetrical figures, whoſe fides 
ong figure. I. | are equal in, number, that is the greateſt 
ISNY, a ree imperial city of Germany, in which is equilateral and equiangular, 
the circle of Swabia, ſituated in eaſt long. From hence. follows that common pro- 
10? north lat. 47936, 25 blem of making the hedging or walling 
ISOCHRONAL, Isocnxront, or Iso- that will wall in one acre, or even any 
 CHRONOUYS, is applied to ue vibrations determinate number of acres, a, f:nce or 
of a pendulum, as are performed in the wall in any greater number of Acres 
lame ſpace of time, as all the vibrations whatever b. In order to the ſolution of 
or ſwings of the lame pendulum are, this problem, let the greater number 6 
whether the arches it deſcribes be longer be ſuppoled a ſquarg, Leia bs one fide 


of ac oblong, whoſe, area is 4 then 
Lill S be the other ade; and a: 4 a x 


- 


This is a very numerous genus, the 
ſpecies ot which are chiefly diſtinguiſhed 
by their ſize and different colours. 


being ſometimes taken for the children 


l Ambit <= he oblo np which ISSUE, in law, has ſeveral ſignifications, it 
the 


muſt be equal to four times the ſquare 
root of $4 that is, 2 f 2 x=4v b. 


Whenee thevalue of x may be eaſily had, 
and you may'make infinite numbers of 
ſquares and oblongs that have the ſanie 
ambit, and yet ſhall have different given 
areas, Ser the operation 


+ -, 
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ee, 
Thus if one ſide of the ſquare be 103 and 
one ſide of an oblong be 19, and the 
other 1: then will the ambits of that 
ſquare and oblong be equal, viz." each 
40, and yet the_area of the ſquare will 
de 100, aud of the oblong but x9! 
ISOPYRUM, in botany, à genus of the 
polyandria-digynia'claſs' of plants, the 
corolla of which conſiſts of five equal, 
ovated and patent petals : the fruit is 


- compoſed of two crooked, lunated pods, . 


with only one cell in each, containing 
eee renn. 

ISsOSCELES-T RIAN cLE, in geometry, one 

that has two equal ſides, as A B C (pl. 

CXLVIII. fig. 2.) where the fide A B 
is equal to A C. | . 
In every iſoſceles- triangle, the angles 
AB C, A CB, ſubtended by the equal 
Hees, are equal; and a line A D biſſect- 
ing the baſe BC in D, is perpendicular 
to it, as is eaſily demonſtrated. See the 
article TRIANGLE. | NL 

ISPAHAN, or SPAHAWN, the capital city 

of Eyrac Agem, and of all Perſia: it is 
of an oyal form, and twelve miles in 
circumference : eaſt long. 530, north 
lat. 32* 30“. 

ISPIDA, the KING-FISHER, in ornitho- 
logy, a genus of the picz-order of birds, 
With a beak of a trigonal figure, ſome» 
what arcuated, compreſſed, and its two 

Chaps equal: there are four toes on each 
foot, with only one of them placed 
o 


begotten between a man and his wiſe; 
' ſometimes,” for profits 'atiſing from 
amercements and fines ; and ſometimes, 
for the profits iſſuing out of lands or tene. 
ments: but this word generally ſignifies 
the concluſion, or point of matter, that 
iſſues from the allegations and pleas of 
the plaintiff and defenUint in à cauſe 
tried by a jury of twelve men. 
There are tô kinds of iflves in relation 
to cauſes, that vpon a matter of fact, and 
that Upon à matter of law: that of fact 
is where the plaintiff and defendant have 
fixed upon & point to be tried by a jury: 
and (hat in law is, where there is a demur- 
rer to à declaration, c. and a joinder in 
demutrer, which is determinable only by 
the juflges.” Iſſues of fact are either ge- 
neral or ſpecial : they are general, when 
it is {eff ro'the jury to find whether the 
defendant has done any ſuch thing as the 
plaintiff has alledged againſt bim; and 
" ſpecial,” where ſome ſpecial matter, or 
material point alledged by the defendant 
inthis defence, is to be tried. General 
iſſue ulſd ſignifies a plex in which the 
deſendant is allowed to give the ſpecial 
matter in evidence, by way of excuſe or 
juſtification; this is granted by ſeveral 
ſtatutes, in order to prevent # prolixity 
in pleading, by allowing the defendant 
to give any thing in evidence, to prove 
action. * 
In real actions, the iſſues are triable by a 
jury of the county in which the cauſe of 
action ariſes. Iſſues are to be certain and 
ſingle, and joined upon the molt material 
point in queſtion, ſo that the whole mat - 


that the plaintiff had, no cauſe for his 


ter in diſpute between the'parties may be . 


tried, On a joint action of treſpaſs by 
many perſons, only one iſſue muſt be 
joined; and where ſeveral offences are 
charged againſt a defendant, he ought 
to take all but one by proteſtation, and 
then offer an iſſue on that one, and no 
more; though in an action for damages, 


every part, according to the loſs the 


plaintiff has ſuſtained, is to be put in 
iſſue. Where a good iſſue is joined be- 
teen the parties, it cannot afterwards 
be waved, without the conſent of both 
parties : but where the defendant pleads 
rhe general iſſue, and does not enter the 
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wave ſuch, iſſue, and plead Ei. ſo 
Fa: defendant pleads in, 


and plead, the general iſſue, except a rule 


be made for him to plead as he will Rand 


by it: bat in Fe the plainuft omits en- 
tering the iſſue. t 


defendant in the firſt five. days of the 


next term, may alter his plea, and plead 


te noyo z, and when the plaintiff will nor 
try..the iſſue, after the lame is joined, 
within the time required by, the courſe 
of law, the defendant may, 2 YA: 22%} 
rule to enter it, and ff he does not then 
try it he ſhall be nonſuite . 

Isuns en ſberiffs, are ſuch amercements 


and fines to the crown, as are levied out 


of the iſſues and profits & the lands of 
ſheriffs, for their faults and neglects: but 


# 54 


theſe iſſues, on ſhewing, a-good and ſuf- 
ficient, caule, may he taken off before 


they are eftreated into the exchequer, 


Iſſues are alſo leviable upon jurors, for 


non-appearance ; though upon a reaſon- 
able excuſe, proved by two witnefles, the 
juſtices may diſcharge the ſame. _ 
Issuxs, in ſurgery, are little ulcers made 
deſignedly by the ſurgeon iv various parts 
of the body, and kept open by the pa- 
tient, for the prelervation or recovery of 
his health, + | 
The parts in which iſſues are generally 
made, are either the upper part of the 
head ; the neck ; the arms, betwixt the 
biceps and deltoide muſcle, and near the 
inſertion of the laſt; in the thigh, eſpe- 


cially within fide, immediately above 


the knee, in a cavity eaſily felt dy the 
fingers; and, laſtly, in the legs, on their 
interior ſide, in a cavity immediately be- 
low the knee, Pe. a 

There are ſeveral methods of making 
iſſues, but the moſt ready one is by in- 
cifion, which is performed thus : firſt 
mark the proper place with ink; then 


elevating the integuments between the 


thumb and fore-finger of the ſurgeon 


and an affiſtant on each ſide, you next 


proceed to make an inciſion, thro' them, 
| Either, with the ſcalpel or lancet, big 
enough to admit a pea, which being in- 
ſerted and covered with a, plaſter, and 
compreſs, nothing more than your roller 
1s wanting to compleat the operation, 
Thus by cleaning and dreſſing the 


wound every morning and evening with 
a freſh pea, it by degrees, in a day or 


two, degenerates into a little ulcer, diſ- 


charging daily a quantity of pufulent 


„„ 
; c 4 } 
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| atement, he 
may any time after ware his ſpecial plea, | 
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matter, which thquld he carefully cleanſed 
or wiped off at every drefling. | 


There is a ſecond method of making 
ins . ky * 4 0 * 1} — ; 
iſſues by wounding the kin. with an 


actual cautery, or ted hot iron, which 
is uſually included in a ſort of capſula, or 
caſe of iron (plate CX LI X, fig. a.) to 
conceal it from terrifyiug the patient. 
When the, cafe B Bj; 17 upon 


is; kxed, upon the 
proper part for the. if ag red-hot | 
Iron, C, is then preſſed down, upon the 


integuments, and the eſchar, or burn, is 
ext to be Ned wen freih butte or 
baſiſicon, till by repeating the dreſſing 
every day, it ſeparates, and, then the 
ulcer formed, is to, be Blled with a pea, 
and dreſſed as befor. 
The third method of making iſſues is by 


the W of potential cauteries, or 


corro ing medicines; in order to which 
a pece of plaſter is firſt perforated, and 
then ebe ſo as its aperture may 
cover the place marked with ink for the 
iſſue : a piece of the cauſtic is then put 


— 


into the aperture of the plaſter, and re- 


tained cloſe down upon the ſkin, with 
ſome ſcraped lint, a ſmall compreſs, and 
a large plaſter ; and laſtly, with a larger 
compreſs and bandage, The patient is 


then to be ordered to reſt for about ſix 


or eight hours, more or leſs, according 
to the ſtrength of the, cauſtic, Which 
time being elapſed, and the dreſſings re- 


moved, the eſchar is to be treated as 


beſore directed in an actual cautery, * 


Id whichever of theſe methods the iſſue 


is made, it muſt be drefſed at leaſt twice 
every day, eſpecially if it runs well, 
and in the ſummer · ſeaſon: and at each 
dreſſing yu muſt put in a ſteſh pea, and 
cover it with a clean plaſter, or a piece of 
waxed paper or ſilk, or an ivy-leaf re- 
tained with comprets and bandage. But 
the deligation for iſſues is much more 
commodiouſly performed with a leathern 
ſwath, faſtened by claſps, than by a cir- 


cular linen roller. In chis manner iſſues 
are to be kept open, till the patient is re- 


covered of the diſorder for which they 
were made. „ a 
Iffues are ehiefly made for various diſ- 


orders in the head, eyes, ears, teeth, 
the ſciatica, and other painful diſorders, 


which are this way frequently relieved 


or cured. But in ſtubborn; diſorders it is 
frequently neceffary to make two or more 


iſſues to produce any conſiderable effect, 


leg of the ſame fide. * 


as one in each arm, or in one arm: and- 


Ia 


* 


18. 


Io order to cloſe an iſſue, little more is 


required than to diſcharge the pea, and 


to refrain from putting in any more, by 
which means alone it will cloſe up in a 
ſhort time: but if any proud fleſh ſhould 
ariſe, it may be amputated, or elſe re- 
moved with burnt alum. Laſtly, it is 
obſervable, that when the iſſues of people 
far advanced in years ceaſe to make their 
wonted diſcharge,' and turn of a livid 
and blackiſh hue, it is a ſign that they 
are invaded by ſome deſperate diforder, 
and that life itſelf is very near its period. 
ISTHMIA, or ISTHMIAN, GAMES, c, 
one of the four ſolema games which 
were celebrated every fifth year in Greece; 
© called from the corinthian iſthmus, 
where they were kept. | 
Theſe games, according to ſome, were 
inftituted in honour of Palæmon, or Me- 
licertes the ſon of Athamas king of 
Thebes, and Ino. Others repoit, that 
they were inſtituted by Theſeus, in ho- 
nour of Neptune, Others again are of 
opinion, that there were two diſtinct ſo- 
mnities obſerved in the Iſthmus, one to 
elicertes, and another to Neptune. 
Theſe games were held ſo ſacred and in- 
violable, that when they had been inter- 
mitted for ſome time, through the op- 
on and tyranny of Cypſelus king of 
orinth, after the tyrant's death the Co- 
rinthians, to renew the memory of them, 
employed their utmoſt power and in- 
duſtry. The vitors were rewarded with 
garlands of pine leaves; afterwards, 
parſley was given them: but at length, 
the pine was reſumed, and to this was 
added the reward of 100 filyer drachmæ. 
\ Theſe games were ſo celebrated, and the 
concourſe at them ſo great, that only 
the principals of the moſt remarkable 
cities, could have place in them. The 
Athenians had only as much room al- 
lowed them as the fail of a ſhip, which 
they ſent yearly to Delos, could cover. 
Is ruuus, in geography, a narrow neck 
of land, that joins two continents, or 
joins a peninſula to the terra firma, and 
ſeparates two ſeas. The molt celebrat- 
N are thoſe of Panama, or 
Darien, which joins north and ſouth 
America ; and that of Suez, which con- 
nects Aſia and Africa; that of Corinth, 
. Crim Tartary, Sc. 6 B40 
'"the gulph of Venice, bounded by Car- 
piola, on the north; and on the fouth, 
eaſt, and weſt, by the ſe. 
4 . SS 4 
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ITALIAN, the language ſpoken iz Ttaly; 
See the article LANGUAGE, 
This tongue is derived principally from 
the latin; and of all the languages form. 
ed from the latin, there is none which 
carries with it more viſible marks of is 
original than the italian. It is accounted 
one of the moſt perie& among the 
modern tongues, containing words and 
phraſes to reprelent all ideas, to expreſ; 
all ſentiments, to deliver ones (elf on all 
ſubjefts, to name all the inftruments and 
parts of arts, &c, It is however, com- 
plained, that it has too many diminutive 
and ſuperlatives, or rather augmenta- 
tives, but without any great reaſon : for 
if theſe words convey nothing farther 0 
the mind than the juſt ideas of things, 


they are no more faulty than our ple-. 


onaſins and hyperboles. The language 
correſponds to the genius of the people; 
they are flow and thoughtful, and ac- 
cordingly their language runs heavily, 
though ſmoothly, and many of their 
words are lengthened out to a great de- 
gree. They have a great taſte for muſic, 
and to gratify their paſſion this way, 
have altered abundance of their primitive 
words, leaving out conſonants, taking 
in vowels, ſoftening and lengthening out 
their terminations for the ſake of the 
cadence, Hence the language 1s ex- 
tremely muſical, and ſucceeds better than 
any other in operas, and ſome parts of 
poetry: but it fails in firength and 
nerves: hence alſo, a great part of its 
words borrowed from the latin, became 
ſo far diſguiſed, that they are not ealiy 
known again. 

ITALIAN COINS, See Cov. 

ITALIAN MEASURES. See MEASURE. 

ITALIC CHARACTERS, in printing, des 
the article LETTER. 

.ITALiC, or ITALiAN HOURS, the twenty. 
four hours of the natural day, accounted 
from the ſun ſetting of one day, to the 
ſame again the next day. See HOUR. 

ITALIC ser, the name of a ſect of an · 
tient nent founded by Pytha- 
goras; ſo called, becauſe that philoſopher 
taught in Italy, ſpreading his doku- 
among the people of Tarentum, — 
tapontus, Heraclea, &c. I m_ 
vided itſelf into four others, vl. 
Heraclitic, Eleatic, &c. 


TRIA, a peninſula in the north part of ITALY, 'a country fituated between ſeven 


and nineteen degrees eaſt long. and be. 
tween thirty · eight and forty-ſeven degrees 


north latitude, bounded by Switzerland 


1 y * er 
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1 
and the Alpe, which ſepar: e it from 
Germany, on the north; by the guiph 
of Venice, on the eaſt; by the Medi- 
terranean Sea, on the fouth 4 and by the 
ſame ſea and the Alps, which ſeparate 
it from France, on the weſt ; and if we 
include Savoy, Which lies indeed on the 
welt fide of the Alps, between Italy and 


— 


France, we müſt extend it a degree far- 


ther weſt: this is uſually deſeribed how - 
ever with Italy, as it is contigbous to 
Piedmont, and hae the ſame ſovereign, 
being a province of the king of Sardinia's 
dominions. Italy is ſaid to reſemble a 
boot, and is in Lone from north-weſt 
to ſauth-eaſt 600 miles; the breadth is 

/ unequal ; in the north, which may 
be called the top of the boot, it is 400 


miles broad from eaſt to weft, in the ca'f 


' and comprehends the fo 


I 


of the leg, or middle, it is about 220 
miles broad'; and towards the ſouth, 
about the inſtep, eighty miles broad; 

llowing countries 
or ſubdiviſions. 2. In the north are the 
duchies of Savoy Piedmont, and Mont- 
ſerrat; the territories of Genoa; the 
duchies of: Milan,” Mantua, Parma, 
Modena, and the territories“ of Venice. 
2. In the middle of Italy, are the duchy 
of Tuſcany, the pope's dominions, and 
the ſtate of Lucca, g. And in the ſouth 
is the kingdom of Naples. 

TCH, a cutaneous diteafe, ariſing from 
a corruption of a ſerous lymphatic mat- 
ter, ſometimes attended with mild, ſome- 
times with more dbſtinate and dangerous 
ſymptoms, © OE a nh 


The itch of the milder ſort appears ele 


ther with moiſt or fry puſtuſes at firſt 
about the joints, and from thence ſpreads 
by degrees over all the body, the head 


only excepted. In the moitt ſort, to 


which children and the ſanguineo- phleg- 
matic are moſt ſubje&, the puſtules are 
more full of a purulent matter, attended 
with a ſlight inflammation, which is ma- 
nifeſt from a rednefs that appears about 
them, till it ſuppurates. The dry fort 
attacks chiefly thoſe that are lean, old, 


or are of a melancholico-choleric conſti- 


tution, In theſe the puſtules are much 


leſs, and excite a moſt intolerable itch- 
ing, eſpecially in the night-time. The 
moſt uſual places where the eruptions 
appear very numerous, and the itching 
18 greateſt, are between the fingers, on 
the arms, hams, and thighs. 

This diſeaſe is truly and properly a diſ- 
eaſe of the ſkin, becauſe it often is ſafely 
cured by topics alone, if timely applied, 

Vor. II. 


- drawing on a glove or ſtock 
- the linen, or lying in ſheets, after per- 
ſons infefted- with this malady. Some 
think it owing to an impurity in the 
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PTC 1 
It is contagious, and may be caught by 5 


ing, wiping on 


ſerum, and ſome to animalcula; but 
however that be, it often affects ſuch as 


have been long kept in priton, ho lead 


unactive lives, and are uſed to live in a 


fluttiſn, naſty manner; or who con- 
ſtantly eat fiſh or fleſn dried in the ſmoke 
or ſun, and nſe any other unwholeſome 


food or drinks ; or who live in a colq, 


moiſt, and cloudy air, which, hindering. 
a free petſpiration, cauſes a ſtagnation 
of humovrs in the ſuperficies of the 
body, which are for that reaſon liable to 


corrupt. , 


The milder fort of jtch is no way danger- 


our, and very eaſy to cure: but the moiſt 
kind is more eaſy than the dry. While 
it is recent and ſuperficial, it much ſoon- 


er yields to remedies than when it is 
deep, and has infected the maſs of blood. 
And the caſe is fill worſe, if there be a 


Fault in the viſcera: it is more difficult 


in old perſons, thay in young; in a leuco- 
phlegmatic, or hydropical diſpofition, as 
alſo in a very dry hectie one, it is hard to 
cure; and when it becomes univerſal, it 
may briog on the leproſy. | 

The patient ſhould avoid ſhell-fiſh, and 
all faſted and high-ſeaſoned meats; as 


alſo wine, ſpiritudus liquors, ſtrong- 


beer, and every thing elſe that may in- 
flame the blood: for this reaſon a ilen-" 
der diet is beſt, unleſs perſpiration be 
obſtructed. If the body is plethoric, the 


cure is begun by bleeding, and after- 


Wards by purging; but inſtead of purg- 


ing, it · is common to give flowers of ſul- 


phur with good ſucceſs, Willis, and 
magy others, have a great opinion of the 


efficacy of ſulphur uſed both internally 


and externally; to which Turner aſſents, 
except in heftic and conſumptive caſes; 
but Shaw thinks it not to be depended 


on, when outwardly uſed ; yet it is very 


certain, that poor people find a great deal 
of benefit who drink it inwardly with 


milk, and uſe it outwardly with butter 
or hog's lard. | | 


Juncker, from Stahl, calls the following 


things ſpecifics againſt the acrimony of 


the itch, taken internally, vix. ſulphur 
with nitre and arcanum duplicatum, bal- 
' ſam of ſulphur with oil of ſweet almonds, 


tin&ure of ſulphur, and crude antimony. 


Outwardly he adviſes mercurial oint- 


ments, and ſulphureous lixiviums; but in 
11 A | the 


ETC: 
the dry itch; he thinks baths more proper 
made of the root of burdock, the ſharp- 
pointed dock, and mineral fountain-wa- 
ter. Turner prefers the ſal. tart. to 
moſt other remedies, it thoroughly purg- 
ing and cleanſing the blood if taken in- 
wardly;z and made into a lixivium 
with ſpring-water, js an excellent waſh 
outwardly, 
Hartman, in an obſtinate itch, propoſes 
a diaphoretic of the white flowers of an- 
timony to be taken twenty days together, 
When the blood is thought to be foul, 
it will be proper to uſe diet-dripks of the 
roots of china, ſarſaparilla, oxylapathum, 
| ſcorzonera, chichory, gtycyrrhiza, poly- 
podium, the barks of ſaſſafras, cinnamon, 
and the like. 

The moſt ſtubborn itch will generally 
yield to the following ointment, if proper 
evacuations have been premiſed, Take 
of quickſilver, three drams; native cin- 
nabar, one dram; venice turpentine, half 
a dram ; hog's lard, half an ounce; oil of 
ſweet almonds, two drams. Mix nd 
divide this into eight equal parts, one of 
which is to be rubbed into the legs and 
arms every other night, or at greater in · 
tervals, if there are any ſigns of ſaliva- 
tion: great care muſt be taken that the 


patient gets no cold, while he uſes this 


- medicine z if he feels any griping pains, 
or if his breath begins to ſtink, the uſe of 
it is immediately to be ſuſpended, It 
has been a very common practice to cure 
the itch by quickſi.ver- girdles, but Tur- 
. Ber thinks them too hazardous to be 
brought into regular practice. See the 
article GIRDLE. | 

If this dilcaſe ſhould prove ſo ſtubborn 

as not to give way to the moſt powerful 

of the preceding methods, recourſe mult 
be had to ſalivation as the dernier reſort, 

See the article SALIVATION. 

But notwithſtanding theſe opinions, Dr. 
Mead e ffii ms, that neither cathartics nor 
ſweetners of the blood art of any ſervice 
in this diſeaſe ; that the whole manage- 
ment of it conſiſts in external applications 
for deſtroying the corroding worms, 

which he takes to be the true cauſe of the 
diſeaſe. For, he ſays, that there are cer- 
tain infetis. ſo very imall, as hardly to 

be ſeen withovt the aſſiſtance of a mi- 

croſcope, which depcfite their eggs in the 

furrows of the cuticle, as in proper neſts, 
where by the warmth of the place, they 
are hatched in a ſhort time, and the 
young ones coming to full growth, pe- 
neuate into the cutis, and gnaw and 
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tear the fibres, which cauſe an intolerably 
. itching; that while they burrow under 


the cuticle, and lay their eggs in differ. 


ent places, they ſpread the diſeaſe. See 
the next article. 
This was firſt diſcovered by Dr. Bonomo, 
and by him communicated to the cele. 
brated Redi of-Florence ; and Dr. Mead 
having met with Bonomo's letter upon 
this ſubjec̃t in Italy, made an abſtraRt of it, 
and communicated itto the Royal Society, 
The doctor adviſes, that the patient ſhould 
_ firſt go into a warm bath, and then have 
the parts affected every day anointed with 
ointment of ſulphur, or.the ointment with 
precipitate of mercury. 
ITCH-ANIMAL, or ITCH-ACARUS, in the 
hiſtory of inſects, a very ſmall ſpecies of 
acarus, the body of which approaches to 
an oval and lobated figure; the head is 
| ſmall and pointed; its colour is whitiſh, 
but it has two duſky, ſemiciicular lines on 
the back; the legs are ſhort, and of a 
browniſh colour, and are harder than 
the reſt of the body, and as it were crul- 
. taceous. It is found in the-puſtules of 
the itch, and is by many thought tocauſe 
that diſe:!e, though it is ſuppoſed if this 
were the caſe, it would be found more 
univerſally in thoſe puſlules. It is thought 
therefere more probable, that theſe puſ- 
tules only make a proper nidus for it. 
See the articles AC4RUus and ITCH, 
ITEA, in botany, a genus of the pentan- 
_ dria-monogynia claſs of plants, the co- 
. rolla wherecf is compoſed of five long, 
lanceolated, acute, patent petals; the 
fruit is an oval capſule, of many times 
the length of the «up, mucronated with 
the ſlyle, and formed of two valves, co- 
hering at the points; the cell is ſngle, 
and the ſeeds numerous and ſmall. 
ITINERANT jupcts, a name formerly 
iven to thoſe judges who were ſent into 
| Aves counties to hear caules. See the 
article JUNGE: 
JUBILEE, a time of public and ſolemn 
feft:vity among the antient Hebrews. 
T bis was kept every fiftieth year: it be- 
gan about the avtumnal equinox, an 
was proclaimed by found of trumpet 
throughout all the country, At this 
time all flaves were releaſed, all debts 
- annihilated, and all lands, houſes, wives 
and childten, however alienated, wel* 
reſtored to their firſt owners. During 
this whole year all kind of agriculture 
was forbidden, and the poor had the be- 
nefit of the harveſt, vintage, and other 
productions of the earth, in the ſame 
K | manner 
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ear. As this was deſigned to put the 
ſraelites in mind of their egyptian ſer- 
yitude, and to prevent their impoſing 
the like upon their brethren, it was not 
obſerved by the gentile puoſelytes. : 
The Chriſtians, in imitation of the Jews, 
have likewiſe eftabliſhed jubilees, which 
began in the time of pope Boniface VIII. 
in the year 1300, and are now practiſed 
every twenty five years; but theſe relate 


only to the pretended forgiveneſs of ſins, 


and the indulgences granted by the church 
of Rome: together with the privilege of 


performing a thouſand. frolics in maſ- - 


querade. The ceremony of the jubilee 
obſeryed at Rome, begins in the follow- 
ing manner: the pope” goes to St. Peter's 
church, to open the holy gate, which is 
walled up, and = -only on this oc- 
caſion; and, holding a golden hammer 
in his hand, he knocks at the gate three 
times, repeating theſe words, Aperite 
mibi portas juſtitiæ, &c, Open to me the 
gates of righteouſer 7; I will go into them, 
and I will praiſe the Lord, Pl. cxviii. 19. 
upon which the maſons fall to work, 
and break down the wall that ſtops up 
the gate : which done, the pope kneels 
down before it, and the penitentiaries 
ſprinkle him with holy water. Then, 
taking up the croſs, he begins to ſing 
te deum, and enters the church, followed 
by the clergy, In the mean time, three 
cardinal. legates are ſent to open the three 
other holy gates which are in the churches 
of St. John of Lateran, St. Paul, and 
St. Mary the Greater, When the holy 
year is expired, the holy gates are ſhut 
in this manner: the pope, after he has 
bleſſed the ſtones and mortar, lays the 
firſt one, and leaves there twelve boxes 
of gold and ſilver medals; after which 
the holy gates are walled up as before, 
and continue ſo till the next jubilee. 
JUCATAN, or YUCATAN, a peninſula 
of Mexico, ſtuated between 89® and 94 


welt long. and between 16“ and 21% 
north lat. 


Its chief town is Campeachy, Set the 


article CAMPEACHY. 


' JUDAICUS LAPIS, in the materia me- 


dica, the 'petrified ſpine of an echinus. 
the article JEw's STONE. 
JUDAISM, the religious doctrines and 
rites of the Jews. See the article JEWS. 
DOC, in ornithology, the engliſh 
name of a ſmall ſpecies of inipe, called 
allo the ged or jack-ſnipe, and by authors 
84/linzgo minima, © | 
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-thantier as in the ſabbatie, or ſeventh JUDE, or the 


+ 


o 

r e the of Jupk; a 
canonical book of the New Teſtament, 
written againſt the heretics, who by their 
diforderly lives and impious doctrines, 
corrupted the faith and good morals of 
the Chriſtians, St. Jude draws them in 
lively colours, as men given up to their 
paſſions, full of vanity, conducting them- 
ſelves by worldly wiſdom, and not by 
the ſpirit of God, 
In the early ages of chriſtianity, ſeveral 


rejected this epiſtle becauſe the apocry- 


hal books of Enoch and the aſcenſion of 
oſes are quoted in it. Nevertheleſs, it 
is to be found in all the antient cata- 


logues of the ſacred writings ; and Cle- 


ment of Alexandria, Tertullian and 
Origin, quote it as written by Jude, and 
reckon it among the books of ſacred 


© ſcripture, a | 
JUDEA, or PALESTINE, SeePALESTINE. 
JUDENBURG, a city of Stiria, in Ger- 


many: eaſt long. 15?, north lat, 47* 22/. 


JUDGE, a chief magiſtrate of the law, ap- 


pointed to hear criminal cauſes, to ex- 
plain the Jaws, and to paſs ſentence ac- 
cording to the verdi& brought in by the 
foreman of the jury. See Jury. 


A judge, on his being created, takes an 


oath of office, that he will ſerve the king, 
and indifferently adminiſter juſtice to all 
men, without reſped of perſons; that he 


will take no bribe; give no counſel, where 


he is a party; nor deny right to any, 
even though the king by his letters, or 
by expreſs words, command the con- 


trary; and that he may have no temp- 


tation to break his oath, he enjoys his 


office and a ſettled ſalary for life, and it 


is not in the power of the crown to de- 


- -prive him of either. He is to execute 


his office in perſon, and cannot act by a 


- deputy, nor transfer his power to ano- 


ther: yet where there are ſeveral judges 
in a court of record, tne act of any one 
of them is effectual, provided their com- 
miſſion does not require more: ſo like- 
wiſe what is carried by a majority pte - 
ſent, is the act of the court: but where 
they are equally divided in opinion, the 
cauſe is to be removed into th exche- 


quer- chamber, and for that purpole a 


rule is to be made, and the record cer- 


tified, Sc. Some things done by judges 


at their chambers, are accounted as done 


by the court: and that they may be pre- 


pared to hear what is to come before 
them, they are to have a paper of the 
cauſes to be heard, ſent to them by the 


| attorneys the day before they are ſpoken 
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to ; that if upon reading the record of a 
cauſe any ſpecial matter that ariſes ſnould 
appear doubtful, they may ſatisfy them- 
ſelves by conſulting books. 
To ſupport their dignity and authority, 
the judges of the courts of record are ex- 
empted from all proſecutions whatſoever, 
except in parliament, where alone they 
may be puniſhed for any thing they have 
done amiſs in their own courts as judges: 
but yet if a judge ſhould ſo far forget his 
dignity as to turn ſollicitor in a cauſe 
which he is to judge, and extrajudicially 
tamper with witneſſes, or attempt to 
work upon jurors, he may be dealt with 
in a manner ſvitable to the character to 


which he has ſo baſely degraded hin» 


ſelf. As the judge is the ſubſtitute of 
the king,” and is deſigned to diſtribute 
that juſtice which he cannot adminiſter 
in perſon, he cannot be challenged like 
a jury, nor have any action brought 
againſt him for what he acts as a judge: 
while he is on the bench his perſon is in 
a manner ſacred, fo that to kill a judge 
of any of the ſuperior courts of Weſtmin- 
ſter, or of aſſize, on the, place of admi- 
niſtring juſtice, is treaſon ; and drawing 
. a weapon upon him in any of the courts 


of law, is to be puniſhed with the loſs 


of the right hand, the forfeiture of lands 
and goods, and perpetual impriſonment. 
On the other hand, a judge cannot fit as 


judge in bis own caule: if he is guilly 


of taking a bribe, he is puniſhable by 
Joſs of office, fines and impriſonment ; 
and if a judge, who has no juriſdiftion, 
paſſes. judgment of death, and his ſen- 
- tence is executed, both he, and the officer 
who executes it, is guilty of felony, . 
Timerant , JUDGES, See the article Eri. 
NERANT. | 
Book of JuDGEs, a canonical bo-k of the 
Old Teftament, fo called from its relat- 
ing the ſtate of the Iſraelites under the 
, adminifration of many illuftricus per- 
jons-who were called judges, from their 
being both the civil and military gover- 
nors of the people, and who. were raiied 
up by God upon ſpecial occaſions, after 
the death of Joſhua, till ihe time of their 
making a king. In the time of this pe- 


. culiar polity, there were ſeveral remark- 


able occurrences, which ere recorded in 
this book. It acquaints us with the gro!s 
impicty oi a new generation which ſprung 
vp after the death of Joſhva, and gives 
us a ſhort view of ibe diſpenſations of 
heaven towards this people, ſometimes 


keclieviog and delivering them, and at 
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others, ſeverely chaſtiſing them by the 
bands of their enemies, 
The book of judges is uſually divided 
into two parts: the one containing the 
hiftory of the | judges from Othniel 10 
Sampſon ; which ends with the ſixteenth 
chapter: the other containing ſeveral me- 
morable actions, which were performed in 
or about the time of the judges, from ihe 
ſeventeenth chapter to the end of the book. 
The author of this book is wholly vn. 
knawn ; ſome aſcribe it to Samuel, others 
to Hezek iah, and others to Ezra. 
JUDGMENT, among logicians, a faculty 
or rather act of the human ſoul, whereby 
it compares its ideas, and perceives their 
s agreement or diſagreement, See the ar. 
ticle KNOWLEDGE, U 
Not ſatisfied with the bare view and con- 
. templation of its ideas, the mind aſſem- 
bles them together, and compares them 
one with another. In this complicated 
view of things, it readily diſcerns that 
ſome agree, and others diſagree ; and ac- 
cordingly joins or ſeparates them, Thus 
upon comparing the idea of two added to 


two, with the idea of four, we at firſt 


glance perceive their agreement, and 
pronounce them equal. Again, thatwhite 
is not black, and that four and two do 
not make eight, are truths the mind as 
readily perceives. 
This is the firſt and ſimpleſt act of the 
mind, in determining the relations of 
things 3 when by a bare attention to its 
own ideas, comparing any two of them 
together, it can at once ſee how far they 
are connected or disjoined, The know- 
| ledge thence; derived is called intuitive, 
as requiring no pains or examination; 
and the act of the mind aſſembling its 
ideas xogether, and joining or disjoining 
them according to the reſult of its per- 
ception, is what logicians call judgmert, 


See the articles Iba, PERCEPTION, 


KNxOWLEDGE, Sc. 
In common diſcourſe, however, the term 
judgment is ſeldom confined to lelf-evi- 
dent truths z but rather ſignifies thoſe 
conjectures that we form, which do 
not admit of undoubted certainty, and 
where we are lefi to determine by com- 
aring the various probabilities of things. 
Thus a man of ſagecity, who e lac m 
miſtakes in the opinions he frames of cha- 
radders and actions, is ſaid to judge wel, 
or think judiciouſly. Hence it might 
not he improper to change the common 
names of the two fylt operations of the 
mind, calling the ene ſimple * 
oo , 
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ticles APPREHENSION and INTUITION. 
JUDGMENT, in law, the ſentence of the 
judges upon a ſuit, &c, OE 
Judgment may be given not only upon 
the trial of the iſſue, but on a default, 
confeſſion, demurrer, or an ovt-lawry, 


which is a judgment in itſelf, After 


iſſue joined in a cauſe, the plaintiff may, 
if he thinks proper, 'accept of a judgment 
from the defendant z but on fuch a judg- 
ment, a writ of error may be had with- 
out putting in bail, which cannot be 


done on a judgment after verdift. All 


judgments given in courts of record muſt 
purer in order to which the plain- 
tiff's attorney, four days after the record 
is brought into court, may, if the judg- 
ment is out, enter judgment by the uſual 
courſe of the rourt ; but he cannot do 


this ſooner, becauſe the defendant muſt 


have time to bring in a writ of error, or 
to find out matter for an arreft of judg- 
ment. The defendant may oblige the 
plaintiff to enter his judgment, in order 
that he may plead it to any other action 
and judgment upon a demurrer to a de- 
claration, Sc. which does not paſs upon 
the merits of the cauſe, is no bar to it, 
though other judgments may be pleaded 
in bar to any action brought again for 
the ſame thing. Judgments are to con- 
tinue till they are reverſed; hut an action 
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crimes of an infamous nature, the judg - 
ments are diſcretionary in the breaſt of 


the court, and thoſe guilty are puniſhed 
by a fine, pillory, &c. 


- JUDGMENTS for debts, are acknowledged 
by a perſon's giving a general warrant of 
attorney to any attorney of the court in 


which it is to be acknowledged, to ap- 


pear for him at the ſuit of the party to 
whom the ſame is to be done, and to file 
common bail, receive a declaration, and 


then to plead, cn ſum informatus, I am 
not informed; or to let it paſs by aißbil 
dieit, he ſays nothing; upon which judg- 
ment is entered for want of a plea. 
Judges that fign judgment of lands, are 
to ſet down the day of the month and 


year in which they do it; and they ſhall 


be good againſt purchaſers only from 


ſuch kgning- Where a perſon has ac- 
a judgment for the ſecurity 
of money, and afterwards on borrawing 


knowledge 


more money of another perſon mortgages 
his lands, Sc. without giving any no- 
tice of the judgment to the mortgagee; 


in ſuch caſe, if the mortgager do not 


within ſix months pay off and diſcharge 
the judgment, he ſhall forfeit his equity 
cf redemption, 4 and 5 Will. and Mary. 
Acknowledging a judgment in the name 
of another perſon without his privity or 
conſent, is made felony, by 21 Jac. I. 
c. 26, | | 


of debt will lie on a good judgment, as JUDICIUM DET, judgment of God, in 
well after a writ of error is brought, as law, a term applied to the trial by com- 
before it, If a plaintiff does not take bat, by ordeal, Sc. 
out an execution within a year end a ' JUDOIGNE, a town of the Auſtrian Ne- 
day after judgment is obtained, the judg= therlands, in the province of Brabant, 
ment muſt be revived by a ſcire — ſituated on the river Gheet, thirteen miles 


See the article SCIRE FACIAS, 
JupcmenTs fer crimes, in cafe of treaſon 
or felony, muſt be by an expreſs ſen- 
tence, an out-lawry or abjuration ; and 

no judgment can be inflicted contrary to 
law, or that is not appointed by act of 
parliament, Theſe judgments are of 
very different kinds; as io high treaſon 
the offender is ſentenced to be drawn, 
hanged, his intrails taken out and burnt, 
his head cut off, and his body quartered, 
Sc. In petit treaſon the judgment is, 
to be drawn to the place of execution, 

and there hanged, But a woman in all 


caſes of high and petit treaſon, is to be 


drawn and burnt. All perſons for fe- 
lony, are to be hanged by the neck till 
dead. Judgment in miſpriſion of trea- 
ſon, is impriſonment for life: and for 
miipi1fion of felony, the offender is ſub- 
A to a * and impriſonment; and for 


liament: weſt long. 6“, north lat. 501 
JUGALE, in anatomy, the cheek - bone. 


berry, with a ſulcated kernel. 


ſouth-eaſt of Louvain, and ſixteen north 
of Namur. | 


IVES, or St. Ives, a borough and port- 


town of Cornwal, ſituated on the iriſh 
channel; it ſerds two members to par- 


8, 


See the article MALA. 


JUGERUM, in roman antiquity, a ſquare 


of 120 roman feet ; its proportion to the 
Engliſh acre being as 10000 to I6097, 
See the article MEASURE. | 


. JUGLANS, the WALNUT-TREE, in bo- 


tany, a genus of the monoecia-polyan- 
dria claſs of plants, the male corolla 
whereof being divided into fix parts, is 


- elliptic,” equal, and plane; the female 
one is divided into four ſegments, acute, 


ere&, and a littie greater than the cup; 
the fruit is a large, dry, oval, unilocular 


This 


1 * 


11 | 


This tree grows. to a very conſiderable 


_ Height, and is very ramoſe, and diffuſe, 


from a third of its height upwards; the 


leaves are rameters and the pinnz are 
obſcurely fe 


where in our gardens. The kernel of 


© the' walnut is fimflar in quality to al- 


monds; the ſhell is aſtringent, and as 


* ſuch is made uſe of by the dyers; but 


neither are employed in medicine, There 


is an oil expreſſed from the walnut, which 


_ poſſeſſes the ſame 


uality with that ex- 


preſſed from linſeed and muſtard; all 


© agreeing in one common emollient virtue. 
It ſoftens and relaxes the ſolids, and ob- 
© tunds acrimonious humours; and thus 
| becomes ſerviceable, internally, in pains, 
© inflammations, heat of urine, hoarſe- 


+ « 


nels, coughs, &c. in glyſters, for Jubri- 


_ eating the inteſtines, and promoting the 
ejſection of indurated fæces; and in ex- 


— 2 
5 


ternal applications, for tenſions, and ri- 
gidity of particular parts, It is given 


inwardly, from half an ounce to three 
© ounces, or more. 
JUGULAR, in anatomy, an appellation 


given to two veins of the neck, which 
ariſe from the ſubclavians. 1. The ex- 


- ternal jugular, diſtributed over the exter- 


a 9 


nal parts of the head; and which, in its 


ſeveral parts, receives different denomi- 


nations from them, as the frontal, tem- 


poral, occipital, Sc. vein. 2. The in- 


ternal jugular, which gives ramifications 
to the larynx, the pharynx; the muſcles 


of the os hyoides, and to the tongue 


* thoſe which arg under its vertex being 
called raninz, But beſides theſe branches, 
" Its trunk terminates in a diverticulum, 
called the jugular ſack, and brings back 


mater, and from the brain, 


the blood from the ſinuſes of the dura 
See VEIN, 
There are alſo certain glands in the an- 
terior part of the neck, called jugular, 
See the article GLAND. 


IVICA, or Yvica, the capital of an iſland 


of the ſame name, fifty miles eaſt of 
Valencia in Spain: eaſt longitude 1x9, 
north latitude 39“. 


JUICE, denotes the ſap of vegetables when 


expreſſed. See the article Sap. 


nder this head, Quincy tells us, we have 
nothing either in officinal or extempora- 
neous preſcription, unleſs the acacia and 
liquorice · juice. | 


Bot befides theſe, there are other inſpiſ- 


- ated juices, frequently uſed in medicine, 


as ſcammony, aloes, gamboge, opium, 


catechu, elaterium, Tc. 5 


Juice of lemons, the pipe, pays on impor - 


*f i834 ] 


rrated, We have it every 


JUL 
tation, 11: 100. Ad. and draws back 
on exportation, 11. 8 8. 6d, Juice of 
limes, the gallon, pays, on importation, 
a od. and on exportation draws back 


. 


100 TN 
. Juice is alſo uſed to denote the liquors of 


animals, as the nervous juice, the pan- 

. creatic juice, &c. _ 

JUJUBES, jujube, in the materia medica, 
the name of a fruit of the pulpy kind, 
produced on a tree called by authors 
Ziziphus, which Linnzus makes a ſpe- 
cies of rhamnus. See RHamnus, 

This fruit is of an oblong figure, and 
ſomewhat reſembles a large olive in its 
ſhape and ſize: its uſual length is about 
an inch, and its thicknels ſomewhat more 
than half an inch. It is wrinkled on the 
ſurface deeply and irregularly, and when 

cut or broken, is found io conſiſt of a 
thick pellicle, of a duſky yellowiſh red 

colour, under which there lies a whitiſh 
and ſoft pulpy, fungous matter, encloſing 
a ſtone of an oblong figure, It has but 


little ſmell, but is of a ſweetiſh and re- 


nous taſte, It is to be choſen new, large, 
plump, and full of pulp, and of a ſweet 
and pleaſant taſte. 8 

The jojubes have been made a general 
ingredient in pectoral decoctions; but 
they are now ſeldom uſed on theſe occa- 
ſions, and are ſcarce at all heard of in 
preſcription, or to be met with in our 


ops. 

JULEP, in pharmacy, a medicine com- 
poſed of ſome proper liquor, and a ſyrup 
or ſugar of extemporaneous preparation, 
without decoction, de ſigned for the con · 
coction or alteration of the humours, or 
reſtoring the ſtrength. 

Diſpenſatory writers mention ſeveral 
kinds of juleps. 1. The camphorated 


| julep, thus prepared: take of camphire, 


one dram; of double refined ſugar, halt 
an ounce; of boiling water, a pint. Firſt 
ind the camphire with a litile rectißed 
Pirit of wine, till it is ſoftened; then 
with the ſugar, till they are perfettly 
united ; laſtly, add the water by degrees; 
and, when the mixture has ſtood in a 
covered veſſel, till it is cold, ſtrain it off. 
2. Chalk-julep, thus made: take of the 
whitelt chalk prepared, one ounce ; 0 
double refined ſugar, fix drams ; of gum 
arabic, two drams; of water, a quart, 


Mix all together. 


twelve 


water, fix ounces; of muſk, tw 
W | grains 


3. The muſk-julep, 
thus prepared z take of damaſk-roſe- 
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grains; of double refined ſugar, one 
dram. Grind the muſk and tugar toge- 
ther, and gradually ado the roſe - water. 


Beſides theſe, there are ſeveral other pre- 


rations made up in the form of juleps, 
and denominated from their uſes, bal- 
ſamic, cephalic, carminative, ſtrengthen- 
ing, Cc. juleps, © | 
LIAN, or St. JULIAN, a harbour on 
the coaſt of Patagonia, in South Ame- 
rica, where ſhips bound to the South ſeas 
uſvally touch: weſt long. 149, north lat. 
43% 15%, a 
JuL1aN PER1OD, in chronology, a ſyſtem 

or 7 of 7980 years, found by mal- 
ti 
and ind 00 into one another. See the 
article CYCLE, 
This period was called the julian, not be- 
cauſe invented by Julius Cæſar; ſince the 
julian epocha was not received till the 
year 4659, but becauſe the ſyſtem conſiſts 


of julian years. This epocha is not hiſ- 


torical, but artificial, being invented only 
for the uſe of true epochas : for Scaliger 
conſidering that the calculation was very 
intricate in uſing the years of the creation, 
the years before Chriſt, or any other epo- 
cha whatever, in regard that another per- 
fon could not underſtand what year this 
or that writer meant; to remove ſuch 
doubts in the computation. of time, he 
thought of this period z which com- 
mencing 710 years before the beginning 
of the world, the various opinions con- 
cerving other epochas may commodioully 
be referred to it, See EPOCHA, 
The moſt remarkable uſes of the julian 
period are as follow, 1. That we can 
explain our mind to one another, for 
every year in this period has its peculiar 
cycles, which no other year in the whole 
riod has; whereas, on the contrary, 
if we reckon by the years of the world, 
we mult firſt enquire how many years 
any other reckons from the creation to 
the year of Chriſt, which multiple in- 
quiſition is troubleſome. and ſull of difh- 
culties, according to the method ot other 
periods. 2. That the three cycles of 
the ſun, moon, and indiction, are eaſily 
found in this period. 4. That if it be 
known how the chronological characters 
are to be found in this period, and how 
the years of any other epocha are to be 
connected with the years of it, the ſame 
characters alſo may, with little labour, 
be applied to the years cf all other epo- 
chas. See the article CHARACTER. 


ing the three cycles of the ſun, moon, 


[ 1835 J 
ſame name, fituated on the river Roer, 
twenty miles weſt of Cologn, and as 


Pa 


* * 


many eaſt of Maeſtricht : eaſt long. 6, 
north lat. 50? f. 5 


JULIS, or JuL1a, in ichthyology, names 


given to the variegated ſmall labrus, with 
two large teeth in he upper jaw, See 
the article LaBRUs. 


JULPHA. or 0% Jul once the capi- 


tz] of Armeni?, but new in ruins, the 
inhabitants beirg tranſplanted to a town 
within a mile of Iſpahan, ealleg New Jul- 
pha, and there they carry on a foreign 
trade with all the countries in Aſia. 
The ſituation of O'd Julpha was in eaſt 
long. 46, north lat, 39%. | 


JULUS, in botany, the ſame with what is 


otherwiſe called catkins or amentaceous 
flowers, See AMENTACEOUS. 


IT... 


JuLvs is alſo the name of an inſe& v 


common among rubbiſh, and called in 


engliſh the gally-worm : it is furniſhed 
with a great number of feet, has the pow- 
er of rolling itſelf up like a ball when 


touched, and is eſteemed a very valuable 
2 in the jaundice and ſuppreſſion 
ot ige. 5 


JULY, ia chronolo y, the ſeventh month - 
of be year, fo called in honour of Julius 


Ceſar; before whoſe time it was known 
by the name of quintilis, as being the 
fifth month of the old roman year. See 
the articles Mor and YEAR. | 


JUMENTA, in zoology, the name by 


which Lion@us calls the fifth order of 


quadrupeds, the characteriſtie of which 
is, that the teeth of all the animals he- 
longing to it are placed in a different 


manner from the other five orders, See 


the article QUADRUPEDS. . 
To this order belong the elephant, rhi- 
noceros, hippopotamus, | horſe, and hog. 


See ELEPHANT, RHINOCEROS. &c. 


JUNCO, the reed ſparrow, in ornithology. 


See the article SPA® ROW. 


JUNCUS, the RUSH, in botany, a genus 


of the hexandria- monogynia clals of 


plants, which has no corolla ; but the pe- 
rianthium, when freſh and coloured, 


greatly imitates one: the fruit is a co- 


loured capſule, of a triquetrous figure, 


and formed of three valves, containing a 


few roundiſh ſeeds. 


Authors have divided the ſeveral ſpecies 
of juncus into what they call ruſhes, and 


ruſh graſſes, from their having or want- 
ing leaves; but the fructifications in both 
zre the ſame. AE 


JUNE, the ſixth month of the year, dur- 


JVLIERS, the capital of the dutchy of the ing which the ſun enters the fign of 
ow N 5 : 5 


e Cancer. 
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Lancer. See Monz and Year, — © home, but the imported kind is com 

In this month is the ſummer Tolftice, ly adulterated with oil of "02-8 

See the article Sols r ng. We uſed to keepa diſtilled ſpirituous wa- 

| ter of juniper. in the ſhops, but the vu]. 
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INI ER, junip 


JUNGERMANNIA; genus of the cryp- 0 
of A gar getting an opinion of its being a plea- 


ſant dram, the making of it became the 
| buſineſs not only of the apothecary, but 
of the diſtiller, who ſold" it under the 
name of peneva. 


togamia-algs claſt uf plants, conſiſting 
albally of taſks 3 with — 
diſpoſed in a pinnited or ſquamoſe man- 


ner, ſometimes of ſenves only: the male 


flower ſtands bn! a kong ſtralghe pedicle, 


which "ariſes out of = calyx growing 
from the upper payoftheTurtace : it has 
neitherzxalyx nor corolla, hut conſiſts of 
an amhera, which is at firſt. of an oval 
Ggure, but afterwards open into four 
ſegments, and remains i tate a long 
while an the plant th&Fomale flower 
has no ped . were ie de Aſible calyx 
or corolla, bur All e is ſeen is a num - 
der of ſeeds lyitig naked in a cluſter, and 
ſometimes 7 a ſingle one. 
This is the lichenaltn 

and the muſcoides of Micheli. 


PE] eras, W botany, a genus 
of the dioecia-monadelphia claſs of plants, 
without any male corolla; the female 
fower config" three rigid and acute 
tals : the fruit is a roundiſh, fleſhy 
| Gees and the feeds are three oblong 
officles, convex on one fide, and angu- 
Hated on the other, 
Juniper berries are to be choſen freſh, 
plump, full of pulp, and of a ſtrong 
taſte ; and theſe, when uſed in medicine, 


are powerful attenuants, diuretics, and. 
carminatives: they diſſolye viſeid hn. - 


mods in the firſt paſſages, and are con- 
frequently a remedy for the flatulencies 


which theſe diſorders occafhon, They are 


given in caſes of the gravel and other ne- 
phritie-complaints, in infarctions of the 
viſcera, _ in ſuppreſſions of he menſes, 
and are often made ingredients in clyſ- 
ters. The berries chewed, or the eſſential 
oil taken only in a few drops, give the 
wrine the ſame ſweet violet-Icent that it 


has after taking turpentine. But theſe . 
berries ate hot to be given indiſcciminate-- 


Jy z for in bot n cou 
teract the ety purpoſeb intenqed to be an- 
ſwered by e. and thei uſe furceeded 


with best, and even ſuppreffion of urine, 


fatulencies, and feelings of the ſtomach 


and inteſtines: therefore in all caſes, 


Where there is danger of an inflamma- 
tion, either in the prime vie, or in the 
kidneys, the uſe of juniper-berries is to 


JUNK; in the ſea - lan 
into ſhort pieres, an 
ſwwains for making ſwabs, plats, and nip. 


of Dillenius, 


> old cables cut 
given. to boat. 


pers 3 as alſo to the ſhip-carpenters, and 
to poor 22 to be picked into oakam, 
for caulking ſhips, &c. | 


JUNO, in aſtronomy, the name by which 


ſome call the ſecond of jupiter's ſatellites, 
See the article JUPITER, 


JUNTA, Jun ro, or JUNCTo, in matters 


government, denotes a ſelect council 
for taking cognizance of affairs of great 
conſequence, which require ſecrecy, 
In Spain and Portugal, it fignifies much 
the ſame with convention, afſembly, or 
| board among us: thus we meet with the 
junta of the three eſtates, of commerce, 
of tobacco, c. See Boar, &c. 


IVORY, ebur, in natural hiſtory, &c. a 


hard, ſolid and firm ſubſtance, of a white 
colour, and capable of a very good po- 
liſh. It is the tuſk of the elephant, and is 


hollow from the baſe to à certain height, 


the cavity being filled up with a compact 
medullary ſubſtance, feeming to have a 
E number of glands in it. It is ob- 
lerved that the Ceylon- ivory, and that of 
the iſland of Achem do not become yel- 
low in the wearing, as all other ivory 
does; for thigreaton the teeth of theſe 
places bear a larger price than thoſe oi 
the coaft of Guinea, 

The duty on ivory, on its being imported 
into this kingdom, is x8. 11 70d. the 
pound, out of which a drawback of 


1 g. 8 od. the pound, is allowed on 


iti exportation. 


"79 ſoften Iy0rY and other bones, lay them 


for twelve hours in aqua fortis, and then 
three days in the juice of beets, and they 
will become ſo foft that they may be 
"worked into any form. To harden them 
aging, lay them in ſtrong vinegar. Dio- 
ſcorides ſays, that by boiling ivory for 
"the fpace'of fix hours with the root of 
- mandragoras, it will become ſo ſoft that 
it may be managed as one pleaſes. 


be avoided. We keep no preparation of 7h ſoften and whiten Ivory, take white 


them in the ſhops, except the eſſential. 


oil made by diſtillers with water in the 


uſual way ; and this is ſeidom made at 


Wine vinegar, thrice diftilled, and boil 

rech ſage leaves in it with a little quick- 

me; put in the ivory while the * 
E t 
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„ an 
- Eancer. See Mouxn and Vaan, 
In this month is the ſummer Tolftice, 


See the artide*SOLsTICE, ' 


* 


JUNGERMANNIA; genus of the cryp- 
e 
wſually of ſtake furni 


ed with leaves, 


1. 
diſpoſed in a pinnited or ſquamoſe man- 


=, — leaves = : * 
flower ftanids on 4 ſtraight pedicle, 
which "ariſes "out, 1 calyx Srowing 
from the upper perroftheTurtace : it has 
neithet valyx nor corolla; but-confifts of 
an amthera, which is at Fe of an oval 
Ggure, but afterwards dee into four 
ſegments, and remains i s tate a long 
while an the plant th& Female flower 
has no ped „ Were d e Aſible calyx 
or corolla, but Ale is feen is a num - 


der of ſeeds Iyiog nöd in a cluſter, and 


ſometimes * a fingle one. 
This is the He 
and the muſcoſdes of Micheli. 
| eras, I botany, a genus 
of the dĩoecia: monadeſphĩa claſs of plants, 
without any male corolla; the female 
Lower conläg Uf three rigid and acute 
tals : the fruit is a roundiſh, fleſhy 
| 2 and the ſeeds are three oblong 
officles, convex on one fide, and angu- 
' Hated on the other, 
Juniper berries are to be choſen freſh, 
plump, full of pulp, and of a ſtrong 
taſte ; and theſe, when uſed in medicine, 


are powerſy] attenuants, diuretics, and 


carminatives: they diſſolye viſeid hu. 
mours in the firſt paſſages, and ate con- 
ſequently a remedy for the flatulencies 
which theſe difarders occahon, They are 


given in caſes of the gravel and other ne- 


phritie complaints, in infarctions of the 
viſcera, — in ſuppreſſions of the menſes, 
and are often made ingredients in clyſ- 
ters. The berries chewed, or the eſſential 
oil taken only in a few drops, give the 
urine the ſame ſweet violet-Icent that it 
has after taking turpentine. But theſe 
berries ate not to be given indiſcriminate- 
ly ; for in bot habits, che often coun- 
teract᷑ tlie very purpoſeb intended to be an- 
ſwered by then, and theĩg uſe furceeded 
with best, and even ſuppreſſion of urine, 
Katulencies, and fwellivgs of the ſtomach 


Where there is danger of an inflamma- 
tion, either in the primæ vi, or in the 
kidneys, the uſe of juniper-berries is to 


be avoided. We keep no preparation of 7h 


them in the ſhops, except the eſſential 
oil made by diſtillers with water in the 


uſual way ; and this is ſeldom made at 
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lants, conſiſting 


hend m of Dillenius, 


and inte tines: therefore in all caſes, 
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d kind is com 
ly adulterated with oil of — 9h 


We uſed to keep a diſtilled fpirituous wa. 


- ter'of 8 3 5 _ the vul. 
gar getting an opinion of its being a plea. 
ſant dram, the making of it =. the 
buſineſs not only of the apothecary, but 
of the diſtiller, who ſold it under the 

name of gene . 

JUNK; in the ſea· lar „old cables cut 
into ſhort pieces, and given. to boat. 
- fwains for making ſwabs, plats, and nip. 

pers; as alſo to the ſhip-carpenters, and 
to poor 22 to be picked into oakam, 
for caulking "ſhips, Gr. 

JUNO, in aſt the name by which 
ſome call the ſecond of jupiter's ſatellites, 
See the article JUPITER, 

JUNTA, JvxTo, or JUNCTOo, in matters 

government, denotes a ſelect council 
for taking cognizance of affairs of great 
conſequence, which require ſecrecy, - 
In Spain and Portugal, it fignifies much 
the ſame with convention, aſſembly, or 
| board among us: thus we meet with the 
junta of the three eſtates, of commerce, 
of tobacco, Cc. See Board, &c. 

IVORY, ebur, in natural hiſtory, Sc. a 
hard, ſolid and firm ſubſtance, of a white 
colour, and capable of a very good po- 
liſh. It is the tuſk of the elephant, and is 

- - hollow from the baſe to a certain height, 
the cavity being filled up with a compact 
medullary fubſtance, feeming to have a 

2 number of glands in it. It is ob- 
lerved that the Ceylon- ivory, and that of 
the iſland of Achem do not become yel- 
low in the wearing, as all other ivory 
does; for this reaſon the teeth of theſe 
places bear a larger price than thoſe ot 
the coaft of Guinea, 
Tune duty on ivory, on its being imported 
into this kingdom, is x8. 11,2;d. the 
pound, out of which a drawback of 


18. 87 00. the pound, is allowed on 


10 


itt enportation. 
To ſoften Ivor NY and other bones, lay them 


_ for twelve hours in aqua fortis, and then 


three days in the juice of beets, and they | 


will Hecome ſo foft that they- may be 
"worked into any form. To harden them 
aging lay them in ſtrong vinegar. Dio- 
ſcarides ſays, that by boiling ivory for 
"the fpace'of fix hours with the root of 
mandragoras, it will become ſo ſoft that 
it may be managed as one pleaſes. | 
foften and whiten Ivory, take white 
Hine vinegar, thrice diftilled, and boil 
red ſage leaves in it with a little quick- 
lime z put in the ivory while the * 
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ao 
is boiling hot, and it will ſoon become 
foſter and much whiter chan it was be- 
fore. Ivory may alſo be whitened and 


cleaned from ſpot in the following man- 


ner: lay it in quick-lime and pour a lit- 
tle water over it, but not too much, that 
the heat may not be too great, leſt ĩt ſcale 
and hecome brittle. 1 J. 

Ivory diſtilled in à retort yields a ſmall 
quantity of an infipid and ſcentleſs 
phlegm ; then a larger quantity of a pun- 
gent liquor, like, ſpirits of harts- horn; 
after this comes over 4 brown fecetid oil, 


and 4 moderate quantity of volatile ſalt 


concretes about the ſides of the receiver. 
Theſe have all the ſame virtues with the 
preparations of harts-horn; and the 
raſpings ef ivory, in the ſame manner as 
the ſhavings of harts-horn, boil into a 


jelly with water, and have the fame re- 


ſtorative virtues, | | 


Staining and marbling of Ivory, 1. Of 


a fine coral-red; make a lye of wood- 


aſhes, of which take two quarts, pour it 
into'a pan upon one pound of braſil 3 to 


this add one pound of alum; boil it for 
balf an hour; then take it off, and put in 
the ivory or bone, and the longer either 
of theſe continue in the liquor, the red- 
der they will be. 2. Of a fine green; 
take two parts of verdegreaſe, and one 
part of ſal-armoniac ; grind them well 
together, povr ſtrong white wine vinegar 
on them, and putting your ivory into 
this mixture, let it lie covered till the co- 


lour has 8 and is as deep as 


you would have it. If you would have it 
ſpotted with white, ſprinkle it with wax; 
or if you would have it marbled, cover 
it with wax, and ſerape it off in veins, 
having all the lines uncovered which you 
deſire to have ſtained. 3. Of black; 
take litharge and quick lime, of each an 
equal quantity; put them in rain-water 
over the fire till it begins to boil; in this 
put the bone of ivory, ſtirring them well 
about with a flick; and afterwatds, when 


you (ee the ivory receive the colour, take 


the pan from the fire, ſtirring the ivory 


all the while till the liquor is cold. 4. | 
- thoſe parts. Mr. Caſſini calculates ju- 

piter's mean diſtance from the _ to be 
* e 


Marbling upon ivory is performed thus; 
melt bees - wax and tallow together, lay 
it over the ivory, and with an ivory bod- 


kin open the ſtrokes that are to imitate 


marbling z pour the ſolution of ſome me- 
tal on them, and when it has ſtood a 
ſhort time, pour it off; when it is dry, 

cover the ſtrokes again with wax, and 
open ſome other veitts_ with your bodkin 
tor another metallic. ſolution; and this 
Vol. II. 
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repeat to the number of colaurs you de- 
ſign to give it, The ſolution of gold gives 
it a purple; of copper, a green of ſilver, 
a lead - black ;_ of iron, 4 pel ow. and 
brown. 'By th me 

imitate tortoiſe-ſhell and ſeveral other 
ſubſtances on ivory, '_ 


© TVORY-BLACK. See Ivory BLACK. , 


JUPITER, A, in aſtronomy, one of the 
ſuperior planets, remarkable for its great 
brightneſs. See the articles PLANET and 
COPERNICAN SYSTEM... 
Jopiter appears almoſt as large as Venus, 

ut is not altogether ſo bright; he is 
eclipſed by the moon, by the ſun, and 
even by mars, He has three appendages, 
called zones, or belts, which Sir Iſaac New- 
ton thinks are formed in his atmoſphere, 
In theſe are ſeveral maculz, or ſpots ; 
from whoſe motion the motion of jupiter 
round its axis is ſaid to have been firſt 
determined. See plate CXLVIII. fig. 3. 
Its orbit is ſituated between thoſe of 
ſaturn and mars, and is therefore called 
one of the ſuperior planets :, it has a ro- 
tation round its axis in 9 hours 56 mi- 
nutes ; and a periodical revolution round 
the ſun in 4332 days, 12 hours, 20', 
. It is the biggeſt of all the planets; 
its diameter to that of the ſun appears, 
by aſtronomical obſervations, to be as 
1077 is to 10000; to that of ſaturn, as 
1077 to 889; to that of the earth, as 
1077 to 104. The force of gravity on 
its ſurface is to that on the ſurface of the 
ſun, as 797.15 is to Ioooo; to that of 


LY 


+ ſaturn, as 997.15 to 534-3373, to that of 


the earth, as 797.15 to 40.832. The 


_ denſity of its matter is to that of the ſun, 


as 7404 to 100co; to that of ſaturn, as 
7404 to 6011; to that of the earth, as 
7404 to 3921. The quantity of matter 
contained 1n its body is to that of the ſun 
as 9.248 to 10000; to that of ſaturn, as 
9.248 to 4.2233 to that of the earth, as 
9 248 to 0.0044- N 

The mean diſtance of jupiter from the 
ſon is 3201 of thoſe parts, whereof the 

mean diftahce of the earth from dhe ſyn is 

1000, though Kepler makes it 5196 of 


115000 ſemidiameters of the earth. G 
ory computes the diſtance of jupiter 
FL the ſun to be above five times as 
great as that of the earth from the ſun; 
- whence he zathers, that the diameter of 
the ſun, to an eye placed in jupiter, would 
not be a fifth part of what it appears to 
us; and therefore his diſk would be 
11 B 1wenty =. 


is. method you may alſo - 


or. 


twenty-five times leſs, and his light and 
heat in the ſame proportion. 
The inclination of jupiterꝰs orbit, that is, 
the angle formed by the plane of its or- 
bit, with the plane of the ecliptic, is 10 
2003; his excentricity in 250; and Huy- 
gens computes his ſurface to be four 
— times as large as that of the 
As jupiter is one of the three ſuperior 
planets, that is, one of the three which 
are above, or without, the orbit of the 
earth : hence it has no parallax, its diſ- 
tance from the earth being too great to 


have any ſenſible proportion to the dia- 
meter of the earth. Tho? it be the greateſt 


of all the planets, yet its revolution about 


its axis is the ſwifteſt, Its polar axis is 


ebſerved to be ſhorter than its equatorial 


diameter; and Sir Iſaac Newton deter- 


mines the difference to be as 8 to g; fo 
that its figure is a ſpheroid, and the 
ſwiſtneſs of its rotation occaſions this ſphe- 
roidiſm to be more ſenſible than that of 
any other of the planets. 


Jupiter has four moons, or ſatellites, that 


attend him, which, at different diſtances, | 


and with different periods, perform con- 
ſtant revolutions round him; that which 
is next to him, is no further removed 
than 2 5 of his own diameters, and 
turns round in x day, 18 hours and an 
half. The ſecond, at the diftance of 4 4 
diameters, deſcribes its orbit in the ſpace 


of 3 days and 13 hours. The third is 1 
removed from jupiter 7 oſ his diameters, 


and finiſhes its circulation in ſeven days 
4 hours. The furthermoſt completes 
its period in the ſpace of 16 days, 16 

hours, at the diſtance of 12 diameters o 


jupiter. Theſe jovial planets were fuſt - 
* diſcovered by Galileo, by the help of the 


teleſcope which he firſt invented ; and by 


them he increaſed the number of the ce. 


leſtial bodies, and called them medicean 
ftars, in honour of the dukes of Tuſca- 
ny, with whoſe name he dignified them. 
e orbits of jupiter's moons lie nearly 
in.the plane of the ecliptic, which is the 


reaſon why their motion is apparently in a 
right line, and not circular, as it really is, 


o underſtand this, let S (plate CXLIX. 
fig. 1) be the ſun, T the earth in its 


orbit T H, I the planet jupiter in his or- 
bit AI B, and in the center of the four 


orbits of his moons, Then, becaule the 


plane of thofe orbits does nearly paſs 

through the eye, the real motion of the 

- farellite in the periphery will be appa- 
rently in the diameier cf the orbit, which 


5 * 
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in that line. Thus, if the exterior moon 


_ deſcribes the quadrant F D, its apparent 


CFD, its apparent motion will be direct, 


orhit twice in each revolution, 


A 


JUP 
is at right angles to the line joini 
center ef the — and jupit 5 7 
Thus ſuppoſing the earth at R, if DC 
be drawn through the center of jupiter 
perpendicular to RI, the motion of each 
moon and their places will appear to be 


be at E or F, it will appear to be at [ 
either upon or behind the center of jupi- 
ter ; if the moon move from E to K, it 
will appear to have moved from I to L; 
and when it moves from K to C, it will 
appear to move from L to C. Again, 
while the ſatellite moves from C to M, it 
will appear to move from C to L; and ay 
it goes from thence to F, it apparently 
moves from L to I. Thus alſo, on the 
other ſide of the orbit, while the ſatellite 


motion will be from I to D; and then 
from D to I again, as it comes from D 
to E. | | * 

Whence, ſince this is the caſe of each 
ſatellite, it appears, that while each fa- 
tellite deſcribes the remote half of its orbit 


or from weſt to eaſt along the line CD; 
and while it deſcribes the other half 
DEC, its apparent motion is retrograde, 
or from eaſt to weſt back _ along 
the ſame line from D to C; ſo that 
each ſatellite traverſes the diameter of iu 


Theſe four moons muſt make a very 
pleaſing ſpectacle to the inhabitants of 
jupiter, if there are any; for ſometimes 
they riſe altogether, ſometimes they are 
all in the meridian, ranged one under 
another ; and ſometimes all appear in the 
horizon, and frequently undergo eclipſes; 


- c 
the obſervations whereof are cf ſpecial 8 
uſe in determining the . thi 
The day and night are of the ſame length a 
in jupiter all over his ſurface, vix. five * 
hours each; the axis of his diurnal ro- hy 
tation being nearly at right angles to the th 
plane of his annual orbit. Though there be 
be four primary planets below Jupiter, of 
yet an eye placed on his ſurface would in 
never perceive any of them; unleſs, per- lh 


haps, as ſpots paſſing over the ſun's diſk, yi 
when they happen to come between the 

eye and the. ſun.” The parallax of the - 
ſun, viewed from jupiter, will ſcarce be g 
ſenſible; no more than that of ſaturn, : 
neither being much above twenty ſeconds; 4 
ſo that the ſun's apparent diameter in t 
jupiter will not be above ſix minutes. 
The outermoſt of his ſatellites will ap- 
pear almoſt as big as the moon 05 


OT if. Aa 
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JUP. 
us; wit. five times the diameter and 
twenty-five times the diſk of the ſun, 
Doctor Gregory adds, that an aſtromo- 
mer in jupiter would eaſily diſtinguiſh 
two kinds of planets, four nearer him, 
viz, the ſatellites; and two, viz. the ſun 
and ſaturn, more remote : the former 
however, will fall vaſtly ſhort of the 
ſun in brightneſs, notwithſtanding the 
great diſproportion in the diſtances and 
apparent magnitude. From: theſe four 
different moons, the inhabitants of jupiter 
will have four different kinds of months, 
and the number of moons in their year 
will not be leſs than 4500. Theſe moons 
are eclipſed as often as, being in oppoſi- 
tion to- the ſun, they fall within the 
ſhadow of jupiter: and again, as often 
as, being in conjunction with the ſun, 
they project their ſhadows to jupiter, they 
make an eclipſe of the ſun to an 2 

laced in that part of jupiter where the 
ſhadow falls, But in regard the orbits 
of theſe ſatellites are in a plane which is 
inclined to, or makes an angle with, the 


plane of jupiter's orbit, their eclipſes be- 


come central when the ſun is in one of 
the nodes of theſe ſatellites; and when 
out of this poſition, the eclipſes may be 
total, though not central, becauſe the 


breadth of jupiter's ſhadoy is nearly de- 


cuple to that of the breadth of any of 
the ſatellites; and the apparent diame- 
ter of any of theſe moons is nearly quin- 
tuple the apparent diameter of the ſun, 


It is owing to this remarkable inequality 


of diameters, and the fmall inclination 
the plane of the orbits of the ſatellites 
has to the plane of jupiter's orbit, that in 
each revolution t happen eclipſes 
both of the ſatellites and of the ſun 
though the ſun be at à conſiderable diſ- 
tance from the nodes. Further; the in- 
ferior among theſe ſatellites, even when 
the ſun is at the greateſt diſtance from 
the nodes, will occaſionally eclipſe and 
be eclipſed by the ſun to an inhabitant 
of jupiter; though the remoteſt of them, 


in this caſe, eſespes falling into jupiter's 


ſhadow, and jupiter into his, for two 
years together. To this it may be add- 
ed, that one of theſe ſatellites ſometimes 
eclipſes another where the phaſis muſt be 
different, nay frequently oppoſite to that 
of the ſatellite falling into the ſhadow 
of jupiter juſt mentioned; for in this 
the eaſtern limb immerges firſt, and the 
weſtern immerges jak; 


but, in the 
olhers, it is juſt the reverſe, The ſha- 
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dow of jupiter, though it reaches far 


r its ſatellites, yet falls much ſhort 


of the diſtance of any planet; nor could 


any other planet, ſaturn alone except- 


ed, be immerged in it, even though 


it were infinite, Nor could the ſhadow - 
of jupiter reach that of ſaturn, unleſs 
_ Jupiter's diameter were half of that of 


the ſun ; whereas, in effect, it is not 
one ninth of it. The courſes of jupi- 
ter's ſatellites, and their various 2 
would render navigation very ſure and 
eaſy on the globe of jupiter. Even we, 
at this diſtance, can make very good uſe 
of them: thoſe eclipſes being found one 


of our beſt means for determining the 


longitude at ſea. See LONGITUDE, 


UREA, or Jux, a ſtrong city in Italy, 


in the province of Piedmont, ſituated on 


the river Doria, ſubje& to the king of 


Sardinia : eaſt long. 7%, 36“; north lat. 


45% 22. | TH 
JURISDICTION, in law, fignifies the 


5 70 and authority with which any per - 
on is inveſted in adminiſtring juſtice in 
caſes of complaint laid before him. 

Juriſdictions are either eccleſiaſtical or ſee 
cular; eccleſiaſtical ' belongs to biſhops 
and their deputies. See BisROP, 5 
Secular juriſdiction belongs to the king 
and his judges. The courts and judges 
at Weſtminſter are not reſtrained to any 
county or place, they having juriſdiction 
all over England; but other courts are 


confined to their particular jurĩſdictions, 


which if they go beyond, all their pro- 


ceedings become erroneous. As to in- 
ferior juriſdictions, they are of ſeveral 
ſorts; one of which is to hold pleas, and 


the plaintiff may either ſue there or in the 
king's courts. Another is the conuſance 
of pleas z where a right is inveſted in the 
Jord of the franchiſe to hold pleas, A 


third kind is an exempt juriſdition, as 


where the king grants to the inhabitants 
of a particular city or corporation, the 
privilege of being ſued only within their 
own City, &c, 


- JURISPRUDENCE, the ſcience of what 


is Juſt or unjuſt; or the knowledge of 


laws, rights, cuſtoms, ſtatutes, c. ne- 


ceſſary for the adminiſtration of juſtice, 


JURIS UTRUM, in law, a writ in be- 


half. of a clergyman whoſe predeceſſor 
has alienated the lands belonging to his 
church. This writ is alſo granted in or- 
der. to try whether free alms belong to a 
church where they are transferred. A 
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JyRo in law, fignifies any perſon ſworn 


& >> 
have this rit againſt a man, who intrudes 
into lands and tenements; a vicar, may 
alſo have this writ even againſt the = 
fon, for the glebe of his vicarage, Cc. 


. 
4 


on a Jury, See the next article, 


JURY, 'a certain number of men ſworn to 


When a jury-man i 
_ from the bar on any account 
- whatſoever till the evidence ig given, 
I 


tnquireinto and try a matter of fact, and 
to declare the truth upon ſuch evidence as 
ſhall Appear before them. 
Jories"are, in theſe kingdoms, the, ſu- 
preme judges in all courts a 

cauſes in, Which either che life, property 
or reputation of any an, is concerned ; 
this is the diftinguiſhing privilege of every 
Briton, and one of the moſt glorious ad; 
vantiges of our conſtitution; for as every 
one if tried by his peers, the meaneſt ſub- 
ject is as ſafe and as-free as the greateſt, 
All criminal cauſes muſt ſilt be tried .by 
a grand jury, which commonly conſiſts of 
twenty-fout men of greater note thanthe 


petit jury, who ere choſen, indifferent) 


out of the whole county, and no man 
can ſuffer the diſgrace of being tried in 
any ignominĩous cauſe, -without, their 
firſt figding him guilty ; if they find him 
innocent, be is immediately diſcharged; 
but if otherwiſe, they only find an in- 
dane, on which he * \tred, and 

nally acquitted or convicted by the ver- 
dic et the petit Wag hoe het ents 
to be returned from the county where 
the faft was done, but gear neighbours, 
ſuch as arè moſt ſufficient and leaſt ſu; 
ſpicious; to prevent partiality, the names 
of the perſons impannelled are wrote on 
ſeveral pietes of paper of equal ſize, and 
delivered by the under -ſheriff to the 
judge's Marſhal, who cauſes them to be 
rolled up, all in the ſame manner, and 
put together in a box, and when any 
cauſe is brought to trial, ſome indiffe+ 


rent perſon is to draw out twelve of theſe 


papers, and the perſons whoſe names 
are drawn, if not challenged, are to be 
the jury to try the cauſe; and in caſe 
any are challenged, and ſer aſide, or do 


not appear, then a further number is to 
be drawn till there is a full jury. See 


the article CHALLENGE, | | 
j is (worn, he muſt not 


without leaye of the court; and if that 
be obtained, he muſt have a keeper with 
him. As ſoon as the whole evidence is 
ſummed vp, the jury are to be kept to- 
gether till they are all of one mind, and 


voanimous in bringing in their verdict, 


/ 
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without being admitted to the ſpeech of 
any perſon, and: without meat, drink, 
fire or candle. They are fineable if they 
agree to caſt lots for their verdict, and 
alſo for being tampered with in relation 
to it. But as they are the ſole judges of 
the fact, they are not fineable for giving 
a verdict contrary to the ſentiments of the 
court; nor even for giving it contrary to 
what may appear plain evidence, be. 
cauſe the law.. preſutues that they may 
have ſome. other evidence beſides what 
is given in court: but. where any cor- 
ruption appears, a jbry may be attaint- 
ed for going contrary. to evidence; and 
if a juror takes any thing either ef the 
plaintiff or defendant for giving a ver- 
dict, he is to. pay ten times as much as 
he has taken, or ſuffer a year's impri- 
ſonment; yet in trying: cauſes, juries 
are to have their charges allowed them 
by the court. In all caſes of difficulty, 
it is ſafeſt for the jury. to find the ſpecial 
matter, and to leave it to the judges 
to determine how the law ſtands upon 
the fact. 2 | | 
Infants, perſons of ſeventy years of ape, 
and upwards, clergymen, apothecaries, 
&c, are exempted from.. ſerving. upon 
juries z and barons, and all above them, 
are not to ſerve. in an ordinary jury. 
Jurors, in London, muſt not only be 
houſekeepers, but muſk; have land or 
goods worth one hundred pounds; and 
they may be examined on oath as to that 
point. 3 Geo. II. c. 25: 

The qualifications of a jury-man for 2 
county, is ten pounds per annum, either 


in frechold or copyhold- eſtate within the 


ſame county; but cities, boroughs, and 


corporate towns, are excepted by the 
ſtatutes: however, no jury is obliged to 
appear upon a trial at Weſtmiaſter where 


the offence was committed thirty miles 


off, except it be required by the king's 
attorney -· general. According to uſage, 
the ſheriff fhould return twenty - four 
jurors, in order to ſpeed the trial in caſe 
of challenge, ſickneſs, Oc. and ſhould 


he only return: twelve, purſuant to the 


the, writ, he is liable to be amerced. By 
4 and 5 W. and M. no ſheriff, bailiff, 
Sc. under the penalty of ten pounds, 
ſhall return any petſon to ſerve on a jury» 
who has not been duly ſummoned ſix 
days before his appearante, nor under 
the like penalty ſhall he accept of meney 
or other reward for excuſing the appear- 
ance of a juryman: jurymen neglecting 
to appear, mall be fined in a ſum not ex 

ceeding 


1 
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ceeding five pounds, nor leſs than forty 
ſhillings; except they can give a reaſon- 
able excuſe: for, their non-appearance:; 
and; in caſe-a jury man does appear, but 
refules to be ſworn, or to give a verdict, 
an attachment may be iſſued againſt him. 
Lids of jurors, according to the ſtatutes 
of 4 and 5 W. and Mi and 7 and 8 W. 
III. are now to be made from the rates 
of each pariſh, and fixed on the doors of 
churches, Gr. twenty days before Mi- 
chaelmas, that pubtie notice may be given 
of perſons omitted who are qualified, 
or of perſons” inſerted who are not ſo. 
after which, the liſts being ſettled by the 
jullices of the peace at the quarter · jeſſions, 
duplicates are: to be delivered to the ſhe. 
riffs by the clerks of the peace; and the 
names cont - ĩined in theſe liſts muſt be en- 
tered alphabetically by the ſheriffs in a 
book to he kept for that purpole, toge- 
ther with their additions and places of 
abode. Tie ſheriffs are liable to be 
fined for returning other perſons; and 
alſo if they return jurors that have ſerved 
two years before. Sheriffs, on the re- 
turn of writs of venire facias, ate to an 
nex a pannel of the names of a compe- 
tent number of jurors, mentioned in the 
liſts, and not — forty-eight in any 
county, nor more than ſeventy - two, un. 

leſs they are otherwiſe directed by the 
. Judgesy which jurors ſhall be ſummoned 
to ſerve at · the aſſives, &. 


When it is conceived that an indifferent 


and impartial jury will not be returned 


by the ſneriff, a ſpeeial jury is allowed; 


in which caſe the court, upon a motion 
made, will order the ſheriff to attend. the 
ſecondary of the: king's bench with his 
book of freeholders of the county, and 
the ſecondayy' is to mark a jury, in the 
preſence of the attornies on both ſides: 
alfa, if a cauſe of conſequenee is to be 
tried,” the court of king's benehz on a 
motion upon an affidavit made, will 
make a rule for the ſecondary to name 
forty-eight: freeholdets; out of which 
each party is to ſtriks out twelve, one at 
a time, the plaintiff's attorney beginning 
firſt, and: the remainder of the jurors 
will be the jury for the trial: though the 
nomination-of a ſpecial jury ought to be 
in the preſence of the attornies on each 
ſide; yet in cafe either of them negleRs, 
or refuſes to attend the ſecondary may 
proceed, and ſtrike out twelve for the 
attorney that makes default. By-3 G. II. 
e. 25. on the motion of the proſecutor, 
plaintiff or defendant, on trials of iſſues 


1 


on indictments; and in all actions what 
ſoever, the courts of Weſtminſter are 
authoriſed to order a ſpeeisl jury to be 
ſtruck in ithe ſame manner as upon trials 
at bar. Where a ſpecial jury is ordered 


by a role of court, in any cauſe fg in 


a city, corporation, c. this jory is to be 
taken out of the liſts or booksꝰ of the 
perſons qualified; which are to be pro- 
duced by the ſheriffs, &ec: before the pro- 
per officer. The ſame” indugenee is 
granted both to merchants and foreigtt- 
ers; for where two merchants are plaiotiff 


and defendant, the court may de moved 


for a jury of merchants to ty the iſſde 
between them; and if either of the parties 
in the (uit! be an alien, the jury; at the 
deſire of the party, is to be compoſed of 
half foreigners and half Englim! Ste the 
articles PEER and VERDICT, 
Jox r MAST; whatever is ſet up in room of 
a maſt that has been loſt᷑ in a ſtorm or in 
an engagement; and to which a leſſer 
yard, ropes and fails are fixed. 
JUS, in its general acceptation, ſigniſies 
law or right. . 
Jus acckkEscENDI, in law; is the tight of 
ſurvivorſhip between two joint teants. 
Jus cos on, ſigniſies, in general,” the 
rights of the crown; Theſe ate a part 
of: the laws of the kingdom, though 
they differ in many things from the ge- 
neral las relating to the ſubject. Set 
the article KING. r 
Jos DUPLICATUM, in law, is a double 
right, and is uſed hen a perſon has the 
poſſeſſion of a thing, as well as a right 
to it. 4 , Bs, 
Jos GENTIUM, the law of nations; or the 


las eſtabliſhed between different king 


doms and ſtates, in relation to each other. 
See the article LAw. 1 
Jus HEREDITATIS, the right or law of 
inheritance. | 
Jus PATRONATVUS, in the cannon law, is _ 
the right of preſenting a clerk to a bene? 
fice; or a kind of commiſſion granted by 
the biſhop to enquire who is the'rightfal _ 
patron of a church. This commiſſion is 
directed to ſix clergymen, and fix laymen 
who reſide near the church, and theſe 
are to enquire: 1. Whether the chüreh 
is void? 2. Who made the laſt preſen“ 
tation? 3. Who is the rightful patcon? 
Se. See the article PATRON, 


Jos POSSESSION1S, in law, is 4 fi ht of 


ſeifin or poſſeſſion, as jus propłietatis is 
the right of ownerſhip of lands, Sr. 

JUS PRESENTATIONS, in law, the'right 
a patron enjoys of preſenting” his clerk = 
6 C ; t 
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JUS 


the ordinary, to be admitted, inſtituted, 
and inducted into a church. 


Jus RECUPERANDI, INTRANDI, c. g- 


.nify a right of recovering and entering 
into lands, &c. 5 
Juss LKA, or JussiE UA, the Catalonian 
Faſmize, in botany, a genus of the de- 
candria monogynia claſs of plants, the 
corolla whereof conſiſts of five roundiſh, 
patent petals z the fruit is oblong, thick, 


coronated, and opens longitudinally; 


on ſeeds are numerous, and diſpoſed in 
es. 

JUST, à ſportive combat on horſeback, 
man againſt man, armed with lances. 
The difference between juſts and tourna- 
ments, according to Du Cange, conſiſts 
in this, that the latter is a genus of which 
the former is only a ſpecies. Tour- 
naments included -all kinds of military 
ſports. and engagements, which were 
made out of gallantry and diverſion. 
 Juſts were thoſe particular combats, where 
the parties were near each other, and en- 
aged with lance and ſword : add, that 
the tournament was frequently performed 
by a number of cavaliers, who fought in 


a body; whereas the juſt was a fingle 


eombat of one man againſt another, 
Though the juſte were uſually. made in 
tournaments, after a general rencounter 
of all the cavaliers, yet they were ſome- 
times ingly and independent of any tour · 
nament. | 
Antiently juſts and tournaments made a 
N the entertainment of all ſolemn 

ts and rejoicings. The Spaniards 
borrowed theſe exerciſes from the Moors, 
and cal] them juego de cannus, reed or 


cane-plays. Some take them to be the 


ſame with the ludus 7rojanus, antiently 
ctiſed by the youth of Rome. 
He who appeared for the firſt time at a 


* 


he had forfeited before at a tournament. 


JUSTICE, juftitia, in a moral ſenſe, is 


one of the four cardinal virtues, which 
gives every perſon his due, | 
JUSTICE, juſticiarius, in a legal ſenſe, a 
perſon deputed by the king to adminiſ- 
ter juſtice to his ſubjects, whoſe authori- 
ty ariſes from his deputation, and not by 
right of magiſtracy. 

In the courts of king's bench and com- 
mon pleas there are two judges ftiled 
juſtices, each of whom retains the title 
of lord during the time of bis. continu» 
ing in office, The firft of theſe, who is 
ſtiled lord chief juſtice of England, has 


a very extenſive power and juriſdiction 
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Ei forfeited his helmet, or caſque, unleſs 


JUS 
in pleas. of the crown, and is par. 
ticularly intruſted not only with the 
n of the king, but likewiſe the 
liberty of the ſubject. He hears all pleat 
in civil eauſes brought before him in the 
court of king's bench, and alſo the pleas 
of the crown: while, on the other hand, 
the lord chief juſtice of the common pleas 
has the hearing of all civil cauſes be- 
tween common perſons, Beſides the 
Jords chief juſtices, there are ſeveral other 
juſtices appointed by the king for the 
execution of the Jaws ; ſuch as the lords 
Juſtices in eyre of the foreſts, who are 
two juſtices appointed to determine all 
offences committed in the king's foreſts; 
Juſtices of aſſize, who, by a ſpecial com- 
miſſion, were formerly ſent to hear cauſes 
in this or that county, for the eaſe of the 
ſubject; and theſe judges continue twice 
a year to paſs the circuits by two and 
two throughout all England, diſpatching 
the different buſineſs they meet with by 
different commiſſions ; for they have one 
commiſſion to take aſſizes, another of 
oyer and terminer, that is, to hear and 
determine cauſes, and another of goa]- 
delivery: from whence they are called 
juſtices of oyer and terminer, of goal de- 
3 Sc. They are alſo called juſtices 
of niſi prius, and ſo denominated from 
the words uſed in a common form of ad- 


jouryment of a cav(e in the court of com- 


mon pleas, See N1s1 PRIUS. 

JUSTICES of the peace, are perfons ap- 
inted by the king's commiſſion te 
— the peace of the county in which 
they reſide; and ſome of theſe, who are 
of ſuperior rank or quality, are called 
juſtices of the quorum, and without the 
preſence or aſſent of theſe, or at leaſt one 
of them, no buſineſs of importance can 
be diſpatched. Juſtices of the peace 
ought to be appointed out of the moſt 
ſufficient perſons in the county, as well 
as thoſe of the greateſt reputation, The 
ought to poſſeſs an eſtate of at leaſt 1000. 
er annum, in freehold or copyhold, for 
ife, or for the term of twenty-one years, 
without incumbrances; and if a juſtice 
of the peace, not thus qualified, preſumes 
to act in that office, he is liable to the 
penalty of 1001, Every juſtice of the 
ce has a ſeparate authority for doing 

all the different ads relating to his office, 
as for commitments, binding to the good 
behaviour, @c., they are authorized to 
take informations againſt perſons com- 
mitting treaſon, to grant warrants for 


i a mittin 
apprehending them, and com - 's 
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JUS 
them to priſon : they may alſo commit 
all felons in order to bring them to trial; 
and at the ſame time, they are to bind 
over the accuſers to proſecute at the 
aſſizes: and if they negle& to certify 
ſuch examinations and informations at 
the next goal-delivery, or do not bind 
over the proſecutors, they are liable to be 
fined, Where any perſon is eſteemed 
dangerous, and likely to break the peace, 
a juſtice may require a recqgnizance with 
a large penalty of ſuch perſon for his 
keeping the peace, and on his not pro- 


curing ſureties for his good behaviour, 


he may ſend him to priſon : but where 
a perſon hears of a peace-warrant being 
out againſt him, he may go to another 
juſtice, and there give ſurety of the peace, 

which means he will prevent his being 
held — the — warrant. Juſtices of the 
peace frequently make up petty quarrels 
and breaches, — is lng is wet in- 
titled to a fine z but they are not to take 
money for making agreements : if a 
juſtice is guilty of any miſdemeanor, an 


information will Jie againſt him in the 


king's bench, where he may be puniſhed 
by fine and impriſonment. Two or 
more juſtices of the peace have power 
Jointly to take indictments, and try of- 
fenders at the quarter - ſeſſions: and in 
many caſes they are impowered, by ſta- 


tute, to act where their commiſſion does 


not extend: they are to hold their ſeſ- 
ſions four times à year, on the firſt week 
after Epiphany, Eaſter, St. Thomas a 
Becket, which is the 9th of July, and 
Michaelmas: at the quarter-ſeſſions they 
may try perſons for petit-Jarceny, and 
other ſmall felonies; but felonies of a 


higher nature are to be tried at the 


zes. 8 
Jusrieks within liberties, are juſtices of 
the peace who have the ſame authority 


in cities or other corporate towns, as the 


others have in counties, and their power 
is the ſame, only theſe laſt have the aſſize 
of ale and beer, wood and victuals, Cc. 
Jos rick-szAr, is the higheſt foreſt court, 
always held before the Jord chief juſtice 
in eyre of the foreſt; in which court 

fines are ſet for offences, and judgments 
given. : 
JUSTICIA, in botany, a genus of the di- 

andria-monogynia claſs of plants, the co- 
rolla whereof conſiſts of a ſingle petal ; 
the tube is gibbous ; the limb ringent ; 


the upper lip 18 oblong and emarginated ;- 


me lower lip is of the ſame length with 
that, and is reflex and obtuſely trifid ; 
9 
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JUS 8 
the fruit is an oblong, obtuſe capſule, 
narrow at the baſe, compoſed of two 
yalves, and containing. two cells; the 
partition placed contrarywiſe to the 
valves, opens by an elaſtic ungues : 
the ſeeds are roundiſn. Wh 


JUSTICIAR, in our old laws, an officer 


inſtituted by William the conqueror, 4s 
the chief officer of ſtate, who principally 
determined in all caſes civil and crimi- 


nal. He was called in latin capitalis 
juſticiarius totius angliæ. 4 
JUSTICIARY, or court of JUSTICIARY, 


in Scotland, a court of ſupreme juriſdic- 
tion in all criminal caſes, : 

This court came in place of the juſtice- 
eyre or _ general, which was laſt in 
the perſon of the earl of Argyle, who 
tranſacted for it with king Charles I. 


but being made juſtice- general of all the 


iſlands, which gave riſe to great debates 


between him and ſome hereditary ſheriffs 
there, that juriſdiction was taken away 
by parliament in 1672, and was erected 


into a juſtice or criminal court, conſiſting 
of a juſtice- general alterable at the mo- 


narch's pleaſure, juſtice-clerk, and five 
other judges, who are lords of the ſeſſion. 
This court commonly fits upon Mon- 
days, and has one ordinary clerk, who 
has his commiſſion from the juſtice-clerk. 
They have four macers, and a doomſter 
appointed by the Jords of the ſeſſion. 

The form of the proceſs is this: the 


clerk raiſes a libel or indictment upon a 


bill paſſed by any of the lords of that 


court, at the inſtance of the purſuer, 


againſt the defendant or criminal, who 
is immediately committed to priſon after 
citation, When the party, witneſſes, 
great aſſize, or jury of forty-five men, 
are cited, the day of compearance being 


come, fifteen of the great aſſize is choſen 


to be the aſſize upon the pannel, or pri- 


ſoner at the bar. The aſſize fits with the 


judges to hear the libel read, witneſſes 
examined, and the debates on both ſides, 
which is written verbatim in the adjour- 
nal books. The king's advocate pleads 
for the purſuer, being the king's cauſe, 


and other advocates for the pannel. The 


debates being eloſed, the judges find the 


libel or indictment either non- relevant, 


in which caſe they deſert the diet, and 


aſſoil or abſolve the party accuſed ; or, 


if relevant, then the aſſize or jury of fif- 


teen is removed into a cloſer room, none 


being preſent with them, where they 
chooſe their charncelior and cleiky and 
conlider the libel, depoſition, and de- 
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'bates3 and bring in their verdict of the 


pannel ſealed guilty or not guilty : if not 


guilty, the lords abfolve ; if guilty, they 
condemn and declare their jentence of 
condemnation, and command the ſen- 
tence to be pronounced againſt the 
pannel by a macer and the mouth of 


the doomfſter. , 


CY 


The lords of the juſticiary, likewiſe go 


circuits twice a year into the country. 
See the article Cid curr. 


JUSTICIES, a writ duected to a ſheriff, 


by virtue of which he is impowered to 
hold a plea of debt in his county-court 


for a ſum above 408. tho' by his ordi- 


nary power he has only cognizance of 
ſums undergos. 

STIFICATION, in law, ſignifies a 
maintaining, or ſhewing a lufficient rea- 
ſon in court, why the defendant did 
what he is called to anſwer. 


matter: thus, on being ſued for a treſ- 


; Paſs, a perſon may juſtify it by proving, 


that the land is his own freehold ; that 
he entered a houſe, in order to apprehend 
a felon ; or by virtue of a warrant, to 
levy a forfeiture z or, in order to take a 


diſtreſs; and in an aſſault, that he did it 


out of neceſſity. 


WES, the antient inhabitants of Jut- 


JUTLAND, a 


land, m Denmark. 
peninſula of Denmark, an- 
tiently called the Cimbrian Cherſoneſe, 


fituated between 8 and 11*® of eaſt long. 
and between 55% and 58“ of north lat. 


- boundediby the Categate ſea, which ſe- 


arates it from Norway, on the north.; 
the ſame ſea, which divides it from 
the daniſh iſlands and Sweden, on the 


| eaſtz by Holſtein, on the ſouth; and by 


> 


IVV, hedera, in botany, a 


the German ocean, on the weſt, It is 
divided into north and ſouth Jutland ; 
the ſouth. being uſually called Sleſwic. 
The whole is about 180 miles in length, 
and go in breadth. - | 
vs of the pen- 


tandria · monogynia of plants, the 
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Pleas in 
juſtification muſt ſet forth ſome ſpecial 


| J I N 
corolla whereof conſiſts of five oblong 
patent petals, with their points bent; the 
fruit is a globoſe berry, having only one 

cell: the ſeeds are five in number, las ge 
gibbous, and angulated on one par, : 
The qualities of this plant, in melicine, 
are drying and aftringent; but it is 
rarely taken inwardly ; it is more fre. 

. quently uſed externally, for drying and 
healing achores: the berries are fre. 
quentiy given by the common people as 
a febrifuge: they purge up and down, 
A gum that diſtils from the trunk of the 
ivy-tree, upon being any ways cut, is 
reckoned a notable cauſtic, and is ſaid to 
deſtroy the nits of the head, 

Ground-Ivv, bedera terreflris, See the ar- 
ticle GROUND-IVY., 

IXIA, CHAMEZLEON THISTLE, in bo- 
tany, a genus of the triandria - monogynia 
clals of plants, the corolla whereof con- 
fiſts of fix oblong, equal, lanceolat. 
ed petals; the fruit is a roundiſh, tri- 
quetrous capſule,” ' compoſed of three 
valves, and containing three compreſſed 


cells, in each of which is a ſingle roundiſh 


ſeed. 

IXORA, in botany, a genus of the tetran - 
dria-monogynia clafs of plants, the co- 
rolla whereof conſiſts of a ſingle peta] ; 

the tube is cylindric, very long and ſlen- 
der; the limb is plane, and divided into 
four oval ſegments the fruit is a berry 
of a roundiſh figure, with only cne cell: 
the ſeeds are four in number, convex on 
one fide, and angular on the other. 

JYNX, the WRY-NECK, in ornithology, a 
genus of bird of the pye-kind, the beak 

of which is ſmooth, and the noſtrils hol- 
lowed : the tongue is very long, and of a 
rounded form, reſembling a worm : the 
toes are four in number, two before and 
two behind, . $I 
Of-this genus there is only one known 
ſpecios, called, from its ſingul-r manner- 
cf twitting its head about, the wry-neck. 
It is about the ſize of a lark, and is called 
by authors jynx, torquilla, turbo, Cc. 
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K. 


or k, the tenth letter, and ſeventh 
conſonant of our alphabet; being 
7 formed by the voice, by a guttural 


expreſſion of the breath through the 


mouth, together: with a depreſſion of the 
lower jac, and opening ef the teeth. 
Its found is much the ſame with that © 


the-hard c, or quz and it is uled, _ 
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x AL. 
moſt part, only before e, i, and x in the 
beginning of words; as ken, kill, know, 
Kc. It uſed formerly to be always join- 
ed with c at the end of words, but is at 
preſent very properly omitted: thus, for 
publict, mufick, 8c. we ſay, public, muſic, 
Kc. However, in monoſyllables, it is 
ſill retained, as jack, block, mock, &. 
'Tho! it is ſeldom uſed in words derived 
from the French, as being altogether 
wanting in that language, yet we meet 
with riſk, burleſt, &c. in very good au- 
thors inſtead of riſque, burleſque : and, 
indeed, the former orthography is cer- 
tainly moſt agreeable to the genius of the 
engliſh mo ' 
The letter & id derived from the greek 
kappa, k or x it being unknown to the 
- Romans, tho' we ſometimes meet with 
kalendz inſtead of calendz. 
As a numeral, K denotes 2 50 and with 
a line over it, K 2 50000. 
KAABA, or CaaBa. See CAABA. 


'" KABBALA, or CABBALa. See the ar- 
4 . -ticle CABBALA, 
+ KADARIT, or CaDari. See CADARI. 


KEMPFERIA, in botany, a genus of the 
monandria-monogynia claſs of plants, 
the flower of which conſiſts. of a ſingle 

tal, with a long ſlender tube, and the 
imb is divided into fix ſegments : the 
fruit is a roundiſh and ſomewhat trigonal 
capſule with three cells, each containing 

' a conſiderable number of ſeeds. 


The roots of this plant are the galangals 


Jof the ſhops. See GALANGALS. 
*KAFFA, or Carra. See CAA. 


KAKENHAUSEN, a city of Livonia, 


- Sibje& to Ruſſia; eaſt long. 269, north 
lat. 570. 0 
KALENDAR 
articles CALENDAR and CALE NDS. 
KALI, GLASSWORT, in botany, a genus 
ef the pentandria-digynia claſs of plants, 
which has no corolla or flower · petals: 
the fruit is a globoſe, unilocular capſule, 
covered. by the cup, and containing a 
ſingle, large, and ſpiral ſeed. 
Of the aſhes of kali 1s made ſoap, glaſs, 
alkali- ſalt, potaſh, @c. See the articles 
SOAP, GLass, &c. 


The method of preparing it is this: 
when dry, they burn. it in certain pits, 


dug in the ground, which are cloſe co- 
vered up with earth, ſo that no air can 
come at the fire : by this means the mar- 
ter is not only reduced to aſhes, but made 
into a very 


which they are forced to break with ham - 
Vol, II, ' g 


T lee r 


and KALENDS. See the 


hard ſtone, like rock-falt, 


mers to get it out. The beſt ſort is ia 
little dry ſtones, of a blueiſn grey colour, 
and fall of little eyes or holes. See the 
article ALK ALI. 3 : 
KALIPH, or Cali. See the articles 
- CaLieg and CALIPHATE. 
KALLO, a town of upper Hungary, ſitu- 
ated in a lake twenty miles ſouth eaſt of 
Tockay. ö 
KALMIA, in botany, a genus of the 
decandria-monogynia claſs of plants, the 
calyx of which is a ſmall permanent 
perianthium, cut into four oval, acute 
ſegments ; the corolla confiſts of a bill- 
ſhaped fingle petal ; the fruit is a glo- 
bular deprefſed capſule, . containing five 
cells ſeparated by five valves, in which 
are a great number of ſeeds. | 
KALMINECK, a city of Poland, in the 
province of Upper Podolia, and palatinate 6 
of Kamineck, fituated on the frontiers 
of Moldavia : eaſt long. 26 3o', north 
lat. 48% | 
K ANISHIA, a town ſituated on the river 
Drave, in Lower Hungary, 100 miles | 
ſouth- welt of- Buda: eaſt long. 17 6% N 
north lat. 477. 
K ANOF, or Kanxtow, a town of Ruſſia, 
ſituated on the river Nieper, in the Ukrain, 
ſeventy miles ſouth-eaſt of Kiow ; ealt 
long. 329, north lat. 50®, 
KAOLIN, one cf the ſubſtances whereof 
china-ware is made; being no other than 
a kind of talc reduced to powder, and 
made into a paſte with water. 
The peculiar property of kaolin is, that 
it is very difficultly, if at all vitrifiable: 
ſo that being mixed with petunſe, a ſub- 
ſtance eaſily vitrifiable, the mixture pro- 
duces x ſemi - vitrification in the fire, 
which is what we call china or porcelain. 
See the artic PORCELAIN, 
Talc, therefore, ſeems the only ſubſtance 
capable of ſupplying the place of kaolin, 
in the manufacture of european porce- 
lain; as being not only very difficultly 
vitrified, - but keeping its franſparence 
after the action of the moſt violent fire. 
KASTRIL, or KesTRIL, See the ar- 
ticle KESTRIL, NET TSS 
KAUSBEUREN, an imperial city of Ger- 
many, thirty-two miles ſouth of Augſ- 
burg: eaſt long, 10 45', north lat. 
4270 500. | 
KEBLA, an appellation given by the ma- 
hometans to that part of the world where 


the temple of Mecca is ſituated, towards N 


which they are obliged to turn themſelves 


when they pray, q: 


11 C KECELE, 


KEE 

KECKLE, or KECKLING; in the ſea-lan- 
guage, is the winding of old ropes about 

cables, to prevent them from galling. 

K EDGE ANCHOR, a ſmall one uled in 

kedging. See the next article, 

KE DGING, in the ſea-larguage, is when 
a ſhip is brought up or down a narrow 
river by means of the tide, the wind be- 
ing contrary. To do this, they uſe to 
ſet their fore-courſe, or {ore-top fail and 
miſen, that ſo they may flat her about; 

and if ſhe happens to come too near the 

more, they let fall a kedge-anchor, with 
a hawſer faſtened to it from the thip, in 
order to turn her head about z which 
work is called kedging. 

ꝑKEEL, the loweſt piece of timber in a 
ſhip, running her whole length from the 
lower part of her ſtem to the lowet part 
of her ftern polt, Into it are all the 
lower futtocks faſtened; and under pait 
of it, a falſe keel is often uſed. 

KEELERS, among ſeamen, are ſmall tubs, 
which hold Ruff for the caulking of ſhips, 

KEELSON, a principal timber in a ſhip, 
fayed within-ſide croſs all the floor-tim- 
bers; and being adjuſted to the keel with 
ſuitable ſcarfs, it ſerves to firengthen the 
bottom of the ſhip. | 

KEEPER of the foreft, an officer that has 
the chief management of every thing be- 
longing to a royal foreſt, as well as'the 

government of all the other officers. See 
the article FOREST, 

KEEPER of the great ſeal, is a lord by his 
office, is tiled lord-keeper of the great 
ſeal of Great- Britain, and is always one 
of the privy-council. All grants, charters 
and commiſſions of the king under the 
great ſeal, paſs through the hands of the 
lord keeper, for without that ſeal, many 
of thoſe grants, Sc. ould be of no 
force; the king being, in the interpreta- 
tion of the law, a corporation, and there- 
fore paſſes nothing but by the great ſeal, 
which is alſo ſaid, to be the public faith 
of zhe kingdom, being in the higheſt 
eſteem and reputation; 
Whenever there is a lordekeeper, he is 
invelted wit the ſame place, authority, 
preheminence, juriſdiction, or execution 
of laws, as the lord chancellor of Great 

Britain is veſted with, | 
The loid-keeper is conflituted by the 
delivery of the grest ſeal, Sc. 

EK EEPER of the privy /eal, is allo a lord by 
his office, thro' whoſe hands all grants, 
pardons, c. paſs before they come to 
the great ſeal, and even ſome things 

pad this officer's hands which do not pals 
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the great ſeal at all. This officer is alſo 


one of the privy- council, yet was an- 


tiently called clerk of the privy ſeal, His 
duty is to put the ſeal to no grant, Cc. 
without a proper warrant, nor with war- 

rant where it is againſt law, or incon- 
venient, but ſhall. firſt acquaint the king 
therewith, . 

KEIL, a fortreſs fituated on the Rhine, in 
the circle of Swabia, in Germany, op- 
poſite to Straſburg, *' 

KEISERWAERT, a firong town of 
Germany in the circle of Weſtphalia, 
and duchy of Berg, fituated on the 
Rhine, twenty-five miles north of Cologn: 
eaſt long. 6? 87, north lat. 519 200. 

KELLINGTON, a borough town of 
Cornwall, thirteen miles ſouth of Laun- 
ceſton, which ſends two members to 
parliament. 

KELP, a fixed falt, or particular ſpecies 
of pot-aſh, procured by burning the 
weed called kali, See the article KaLt, 
Kelp, the ton, containing twenty hun- 

dred weight, each hundred weight 

containing 112 lb. pays on importation, 
145. 47 f. and draws back on expor- 
tation 128. 117 d. 

KELSO, a town of Scotland, in the ſhire 
of Mers, or Roxburgh, ſituated on the 
north fide the Tweed, twenty miles ſouth 
weſt. of Berwick. 

KEMPTEN, a city of Germany, in the 
circle of Swabia, ſituated on the river ler; 

_ eaſt long. 10%, north lat, 4) 38“. 

KENDAL, a market-town of Weſtmore- 

land, twenty-two miles ſouth-weſt of 
Appleby. 

KENKS, in the ſea-Janguage, doublings 
in a rope or cable, when handed in and 
out, ſo that it does not run eaſy ; or when 
any rope makes turns or twiſts, and does 
not run free in the block, then it is ſaid 
to make kenks. h 


KENSINGTON, a pleaſant village in the 


county of Middleſex, two miles weft of 
London ; where is a royal palace, with 
large and fine gardens, g 
KENT, a county bounded by the river 
Thames, on the north; by the ocean, on 
the eaſt; by Suſſex, and the ftraits of 
Dover, on the ſouth ; and by Surrey on 
the weſt, ; . 
KERMAN, the capital of the province of 
Kerman, or Carimania, in Perſia: eaſt 
long. 56% 30“, north lat. 30”. 
KERMES, according to' the arrangement 
of Linnzus, is a ſpecies of the coccus. 
See the article. Coccus. 3 
The female of this ſpecies, which is 3 
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ſhops, is, when full grown, of a round- 
iſh figure, and of a deep purpliſh blue 
colour, covered with a fine whitiſh or 
greyiſh duſt, like that on the ſurface of 
a ripe plum; in this ſtate it is not ealy 
to diſtinguiſh its limbs, or indeed its na- 
tural form; its heing diſtended by young 
at this period altering, and in a manner 
deſtroying, its figure, It adheres in this 
ſtate to the leaves and young ſhoots ef the 
ilex, and is collected thence for the ſhops : 


before this period, it runs about on the 


branches, and has its form more regular. 
The male is a very ſmall fly, which 
would ſcarce be thought to belong to the 
fame ſpecies, if it were not ſeen impreg- 
natirig the females; its body is oblong, 
its head ſmall, its eyes little and black, 
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e know by the name kermes in the 


an uncommon manner. It is alſo in 
great eſteem among the midwives, as a 


corcdial and firengthener for lying- in wo- 


men, and as a preventer of ahortions. 
The people ho prepare kermes for the 
dyers, often let the eggs hatch as they 
he in drying, and then ſprinkling then 
with vinegar,. they kill them, and form 
them into a fort of cakes, which keep 
very well a long time. 


KPRMES-MINERAL, pulvrs carthuſianorum, 


and its wings whitiſh, and full cf brown 


and ſomewhat rigid nerves. It is the 


female that is gathered for uſe, 


Kermes, as brought to us, is a ſmall 
roundiſn body, of the bignel: of a pea ; 
when cut, it is found tobe a mere mem- 
branaceous bag, containing 2 multitude 
of little diftin& granules, which are ſoft 


and juicy, It is a very viivable com- 


modity, and ſerves to two very great uſes; 
the dyers in ſcarlet finding it as valuable 
in their way, as the phyſicians in theirs, 


The kermes intended for the dyers is 


beſt kept whole, only defiroving the 
principle of life in the eggs, by means 
of vinegar ; but that intended for me- 
dicinal purpoſes, is more properly ma- 
naged in another way : they are to be 
gathered when fully diſtended, and 
while yet perf: Aly covered with bloom, 
and are to be immediately put into a 
mortar, and bruiſed to pieces. After 
which they are to be ſet in a cool place for 
ſeven or eight hours, in which time their 
Juice will be rendered much Jeſs tough 
and viſcuous than it was on the firſt bruĩi- 
ing; after this, it is to be preſſed pretty 
ſtrongly, in-order to get out the whole, 
The liquor thus drawn, is' to be ſet by 
for ſome hours to ſettle; the clear juice is 
then to be decanted off, and an equal 
quantity of fine ſugar is to be added to 
it, with which it is to be boiled over a 
very gentle fire, to the conſiſtence of a 
ſyrup, which is called kermes juice in the 


confection of alkermes is generally made 
from it. See the article ALKERMES. 

The kermes is in great efteem as a re- 
ſtorative, and is ſaid to ſtrengthen the 
ſtomach, and aſſiſt digeſtion, at the ſame 
time that it invigorates and enlivens in 


in pharmacy, a preparation cf antimony, 
made up in the following manner. Take 
of antimony, four pounds; ſolution cf 
fixt nitre per deliquium, one pound; rain 
water, three pounds; boil them two 
hours, and then filter the boiling de- 
coction through paper; let it ſtand at 
reſt twenty-four hours, and it will let fall 


a yellowiſh or ſaffron-coloured powder, 


the fluid becoming clear. This fluid be- 
ing then poured off by inclination, the 
powder muſt be waſhed by repeated af- 
fuſions of warm water, and four ounces 
cf ſpirit of wine being Lurnt upon it, 
a fterwards kept for uſe, | 


This powder, according to Quincy, is 


a moſt efficacious deobſtruent, and there- 
fore extremely uſ-ful in ſcrophulous, ob- 
itinste, ſcorbutic, and all ſuch cafes as 
ariſe from glandular obſtruction, as Iike- 
wiſe in chloretic, cachectie, and hyſterical 


habits, where the vitiated craſis of the 


blood has impaired the vis vitæ, and de- 
bilitated the ſecretive powers: it has been 


recommended alſo in fevers; but the uſe 


of medicines of this claſs, is not yet 


enovgh authorized by experience, to 
render ſuch practice eligible. 


The doſes given, have been from one grain 


K 
K 


to four; but jt is beſt to begin firſt with 
the ſmalleſt "doſe, eſpecially with young 
perſons, as the force of its operation varies 
greatly in different conſtitutions, 
ERNING, among falt-makers, the cryſ- 
tallizing of ſalt. See the article SALT. 
ERRY, aconnty of Ireland, in the pro- 
vince of Murteer, bounded by the river 
Shannon, which divides it from Clare, 
on the north; by ELimeric and Cork, 
on the eaſt; by another part cf Cork, on 


the fouth; and by the Atlantic Ocean, 


K 


- ſhops. It will keep a long time, and the 


E 


KESTRIL, or KasTRIL, in ornithology, 
the 


on the weſt, ee 
ESHITAH, in antiquity, the name of 
a jewiſh- coin, otherwile called gerah, 
See the article Cox. | 
ESSEL, a town of Upper Gelderland, 
in the quarter of Roermonde, ſituated on 
the river Meuſe: eaſt long. 6“, north 
lat, 5125. 
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the yellow. 
back, a: ſpotted breaſt, and a rounded 
tail, with a broad black faſcia, towards 
the end. It is a very beautiful bird, 
about the fize of a pigeon, and very bold. 
It is known among authors, by the names 
of tinnunculus and cenchris, and is alſo 


called in engliſh, the ſtannel or windhover, 


See plate CXLIX. fig. 5. 

KESWICK, a market-town of Cumiber- 
land, twenty-five miles ſouth weſt of 
Carliſle, 


with two maſts. See the article $y1P. 
KETCH DOLT, a game with dice and 


tables, wherein the firſt throws, and lays 


down from the heap of men without the 
tables, more or leſs, according to what 
he threw, ſuppoſe fice deuce then if the 
other throw either ſice or deuce, and draw 
them not from his adverſaries tables to 
the ſame point in his own, but takes 
them from the heap, and Jays the ace 
down, he is dolted; and ſo looſeth the 
pare: nay, if he but touch a man of 
the heap, and then recolle& himſelf, the 
Joſs is the ſame, Good gameſters will 
never be delted; in which caſe, they 
ſtrive who ſhall fill up their tables firft, 
and he that bears them off firſt wins the 
game. See BACK-GAMMON. 
KETTERING, a market-town of North- 
amptonſhire, ten miles north-eaſt of 
Northampton. | 
KETTERINGSTONE, in the hiflory of 
foſſils, the friable pſadurium, with a 
round gritt, being the ſubſtance ſo much 
talked of in the world under this name, 
though it is an erroneous one, it not be- 
ing found about Kettering in Northamp- 
tonſhire, but about Ketton, a ſmall town 
in Rutland, See the article STONE, 

It is a very remarkable and beautiful 
ſtone, cf a lax texture, and appears where 
bro en ef a cavernous or porous ſtrue- 
ture; but this is not really the caſe, the 
_ cavities ſeen there being not originally in 
the ſtone, but made by falling out cf the 
inner part cf its gritt, which is uſually 
looſe, and falls out as ſoon as its con- 
taining ſhel} is broken. It is of a Guſky 
. browniſh white colour, and is compoſed 
cf a reundiſh gritt laid very cloſely to- 
gether, and ſurrounded with a cementi- 
tious matter cf a terrene ſpar. It is not 
only found about Ketton, but in many 
other parts of the kingdom; and is uſed 
in many places in building. Ste the ar- 
ticie PORTLAND-STONE. 
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q falcon, with a brown KETTLE, a well known mettaline veſſel, 


KEY 


for boiling any thing in. 


KETTLE-DRUMS, in the art of war, See 


the article DRUM. 


KETTON-sToxs, the ſame with Ketter- 


ingſtone. See KETTERING-STONE, 


KEVEL, in ſhip-building, apiece of plank 


ſayed againſt the quickwork on the quar- 
ter-deck, in the ſhape of a ſemicircle ; 
about which the running rigging is be- 
laid. See plate CXLIX. fig. 4. 


KEXHOLME, the capital of the pro- 
- KETCH, in naval architecture, a veſſel . 


vince of the ſame name in Finland, ſitu- 
ated on the lake Ladoga, eighty miles 
north of Peterſburg :; eatt long, 30e, 
north lat, 61 30“. | 

KEY, clavis, a well known inſtrument, 
for opening and ſhutting the locks of 
doors, cheſts, buroes; and the like. See 

the article Lock, 

The names of the ſeveral parts of a key 
are theſe: A (plate CXLIX. fig. z.) 
is the pin- hole, drilled into the end of 

the ſhank H; B is the ſtep, or dap · ward; 
C, the hook-ward; D, the middle- 
ward; E E the croſs- ward; F, the main- 
ward; GG, croſs-wards ; I, the pot; 
K, the bow-ward; L, the bow, or 
handle; and BFE D, @c. the piece of 
ſteel containing the wards, is called the 
bit of the key, 
Keys are prohibited to he imported. 

Kk x, in muſic, a certain fundamental note, 
or tone, to which the whole piece, be it 
in concerto, ſonata, cantata, &c, is ac- 
commodated, and with which it uſually 
begins, but always ends. See CLEF. 
To get an idea of the vſe of the key, it 
may be obſerved, that as in an oration 
there is a ſubject, viz, ſome principal 
perſon or thing to which the diſcourſe is 
referred, and which is always kept in 

view, that nothing unnatural or foreign 


to the ſubje& may be brought in, ſo in 


every regular piece of muſic, there is 
one ſound, wiz, the key, which regulates 
all the reſt. Again, as in an oration 


there are ſeveral diftin& articles, which 


all refer to different ſubje&s, yet ſo as 
they may have a viſible connection with 
the principal ſubject, which regulates and 
ioflnences the whole z ſo in muſic, there 
may be various ſubaltern ſubjects, that 18 
various keys, to which the different parts 
of the piece may belong: but then they 
muſt be all under the influence cf the 
firſt and principal key, and have a ſenſible 
connection with it. n : 
Now to give a more diſtinct notion - — 
a I 
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KEY 
key, we muſt obſerve, that the octave 
contains in it the whole principles of. 


muſic, both with reſpe& to conſonance 
and melody; and that if the ſcale be 


continued to a double oRtave, there will 
in that caſe be ſeven different orders of 
the degrees of an octave, proceedingfrom 
the ſeven different letters, with which 
the terms of the ſcale are marked. Any 
given ſound therefore, i. e. a ſound of 


any determinate pitch of tune, may be KEY, is alſo uſed for an index, or expla- 
made the key of the piece, by applying nation of a cipher. See CIPHER, 


a 
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a flat one; See the articles Moduta- _ 
. TION, and HARMONY+; - 
To diſtinguiſh accurately-between a mode - 


and a key, Mr, Malcolm bag given us 
this definition, wiz. Anottave with all 
its natural and eſſential degrees, is a 
mode with reſpe&t to the conſtitution or 
manner of dividing it: but with reſpect 
to its place in the ſcale of muſic, it is a 
key, See MoDE and MELODY,” 


it to the ſeven natural notes ariſing from K ETS of an organ, harpſichord, &c. thoſe 


the diviſion of an octave, and repeating 
the octave above and below at pleaſure : 
the given note is applied as the principal 
note or key to the piece, by making 


frequent cloſes or cadences upon it; and 


in the progreſs of the melody, no other 
than theſe ſeven natural ſounds can be 
admitted, while the piece continues in 


that key. 


Here too it muſt be added with reſpect 
to the two different diviſions of the oc- 
tave, that a ſound may belong to the 
ſame key, that is, have a juſt muſical re- 


one kind of diviſion, and be out of the 
key in reſpect of the other. Now a piece 
of muſic may be carried through ſeveral 


keys, that is, it may begin in one key, 


and be led out of that ice another, by 


| —_— ſome ſound foreign to the 
0 


firſt, and fo on to another: but a regu- 


lar uy of muſic muſt not only return 


to the firſt key, but thoſe keys too mult 


have a particular connection with the 


firſt, It may be added, that thoſe other 
keys muſt be ſome of the natural ſounds 
of the principal key, though not any of 
them at pleaſure, 

From the diſtinction already obſerved, it 
is evident, that there are but two diffe- 


rent ſpecies of keys, which arife accord- 


ing as we join the greater or leſſer third, 


little pieces in the farepart of thoſe in- 
ſtruments, by means whereof the jacks 
play, ſo as to ſtrike the ſtrings. Theſe 
are in number twenty-eight, or twenty- 
nine, In large organs, there are ſeveral 
ſets of the keys, ſome to play the ſe- 
condary organ, ſome for the main body, 
ſome for the trumpet, and ſome for the 


. echoing trumpet, &c. in ſome there are 
but a part that play, and the reſt are 


only for ornament. There are twenty 
ſlits in the large keys, which make half 
notes; See the article ORGaN, &c, 


lation to the ſame fundamental in the KEY-STONE of an arch, or vault, that 


placed at the top or vertex. of an arch, 
to bind the two ſweeps together. 

This, in the tuſcan and doric orders, is 
only a plain ſtone, projecting a little; 
in the ionic, it is cut and wayed ſome- 
what like conſoles ; and, in the corinthian 
and compoſite orders, it is a conſole, 
enriched with ſculpture. 

Key-ſtones made in the manner of con- 
ſoles, and placed projecting in the middle 
of arches and porticos, are particularly 
deſie ned to ſuſtain the weight and preſ- 
ſure of the entablature, where it happens 


to be very great between the columns; 
for which reaſon, they ſhould be made ſo 


as to be a real ſupport, and not ſtand 
for mere ornaments, as they too fre- 
quently do, 


theſe being always accompanied with the KIAM, a great river of China, which, 


ſixth and ſeventh of the ſame ſpecies ; 
the third greater, for inſtance, with the 
ſixth and ſeventh greater, and the third 
leſſer with the ſixth and ſeventh leſſer, 


taking its riſe near the weſt frontier, 
croſſes the whole kingdom eaſtward, and 
falls into the bay or gulph of Nanking, 
a little below that city. EDEN 


And this diſtinction is expreſſed under KIAMSI, a province of China, bounded 


the name of a ſharp key, which is that 


with the third greater, &c. and the flat 


by that of Nanking on the north, and 


by that of Canton on the ſouth, 


key with the third leſſer, Cc. whence it KIDDERMINSTER, a market - town 


is plain, that how many different caſes 


twelve miles north of Worceſter. 


ſoe ver there be in a piece, there can be KIDNE VS, renes, in anatomy, are two red 


but two keys, if. we conſider the eſſential 
difference of keys; every key being 
either flat or ſharp, and every ſharp key 
being the ſame as to melody, as well as 


viſcera of an oblong figure, ſituated at 


the loins, one on each ſide; their bollow 


fide being turned inward, and their con- 
vex fide outward, They are placed _ 
e 
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tion is not exactly regular; for in ſome , 
ſubjects they are a little higher, and in 
others a little lower; and one of them 
is not unfrequently placed a little above 
the other: it is not always the ſame 
kidney that is placed higheſt; but ſome- 


times the right, and ſometimes the left; 


however, they are . ſometimes perfectly 
even. 

The kidneys are connected with the loins, 
the lower ribs, the colon, the ſuccen- 
turiati, the renal veſſels, and the ureters. 
They have two membranes, the one 
robutt and common, called the adipoſe 
membrane: this ſurrounds them but 
looſely, and is furniſhed with its own 
proper veſſels, The other membrane is 
proper, and is veiy thin. and every 
where applied cloſely to the ſubſtance of 
the kidneys, 

The length of the kidneys is five or fix 


neſs about a finger and a half. Its ſur- 
face, in adults, is imooth and equal 
but in the foetus in human ſubjects, and 
in grown animals of many kinds, it is 
regularly divided, as it were, into a 
number of lobes. * 


The veſſels of the kidneys, are, like thoſe 


of the liver, included in a membrane, 
from the peritonæum. The arteries and 
veins are large, and called emulgents, 
and venal vclicls; theſe are produced 
from the aorta and vena cava. The 


net ves are from the plexus renalis z and 


there is a large excretory duct, called the 
ureter, There are alſo a number ef 
lymphatics, - paſſing to the receptaculum 
chyli. The tubſtance of the kidneys is 
firm and hard, and is of two kinds. 1. 
The exterior, or cortical, which, accord- 
ing to Malpighi, is glandulous; but ac- 
cording to the diſcoveries of Ruyſch, is 
throughout elegantly vaſchlous. 2. The 
interior, which is tubulous, and expreſſed 
by the name of tubuli urinarii Bellini: 
this terminates in ten or twelve papillæ, 
which open by a multitude of apertures 
into the pelvis z but theſe papillæ are not 
found in all ſubjects. ' | 
The uſe of the kidneys is to ſecrete the 
vrine from the blood, into the pelvis. See 
the articles PELViIs, SUCCENTURIATI, 
URETERS, BLADDER, and URETHRA, 
In plate CL. fig. 1. are repreſented the 
kidneys, glandulæ ſuccenturiatæ, bladder, 
and male organs of generation, with 
their veſſels. A, A, are the kidneys; 
B, B, the glandulæ ſuccenturiatæ; C, C, 
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tme loweſt ſpurious rihs; but their ſitua- 


K IN 
the emulgent veſſels, together with th 
23 the eee of — 
kidneys; D, D, the hypogaſtric veſſels, 
which branching off from the iliacs, are 
diſtributed in the urinary bladder and 
penis; E, E, the courſe of the ureters ; 
F, F, the courſe of the ſpermatic veſſels, 
in which ſeveral appear cut off, being 
thoſe diſtributed in the peritonzum ; 
G, the urinary bladder; H, H, the 
vaſa deferentia; I, I, the teſticles; K, 
the urachus cut off; L, the penis; M, M, 
the erector- muſeles. 

Inflammation of the KiDNEvs, See the 
article NEPHRIT1S. 

KIDWELLY, a maket- town of Cacr- 
marthen, in South Wales; ſituated on 
the Briſtol-channel, ſeven miles ſouth of 
Caermarthen. 

KIEL, a city of the dutchy of Holſtein, 
in Germany, fituated on a bay of the 
Baltic fea, fifty miles north of Hamburg, 


fingers, the breadth three, and the thick- - eaſt long. 109, north lat. 54* 32/. 
KIGGELARIA, in botany, a genus of 


the dioecia decandria claſs of plants, in 
which the corolla of both the male and 
female flower conſiſt of five lanceolated, 
hollow petals; and its fruit is a co1- 
aceous globoſe and umlocular captvie, 
containing a number of roundiſh ſeeds. 

EILDARE, the capital of a county of the 
ſame- name, in Ireland, twenty-ſcren 
miles ſouth-weſt of Dublin. 

KILDERKIN, a liquid meaſure, contain- 
ing two firkins. See the articles FIRKIN 
and MEASURE. | 

KILGARREN, a mark<t-town of Pem- 
brokeſhire, in South Wales; fituates 
twenty-five miles north of Pembioke. 

KILHAM, a market-town of the eaſt-rid- 
ing of Yorkſhire, thirty miles norih-ealt 
of York. 

KILKENNY, a county of Ireland, in the 
province of Leinſter, bounded by Queen's 
County, on the noith 3 by the county of 
Wexford, on the eaſt; by Waterford, on 
the ſouth ; and by the county of Tip- 

perary, on the weſt, It is alſo the name of 

the capital of that county, and 1s ſituated 
in weſt long, 7 1 5˙, north lat. 32 300. 

KIMBOLTON, a market-town of Hun- 
tingtonſlire, nine miles fouth-welt of 
Huntington, 

KINDRED, in law, perſons related to 
another, whereof the law of Engiand 
reckons three degrees or lines, vV?Z. the 
deſcending, aſcending, and collateral ine. 
See Line, DEGREE, DIRECT, &c. 
On there being no kindred in the de- 


ſcending line, the inheritance 2 
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the collateral one, See INHERITANCE, 
NG, in-the general acceptation of the 
fronds is a perſon who has a ſupreme au- 
thotity, with the power of levying taxes, 
waking laws and enforcing an obedi- 
| ence to them: but in England, vbich is 
a limited monarchy, the power of the 
king is pony reftrained ; which is ſo far 
from diminiſhing his honour, that it adds 


a glory to his crown; for while other 
kings are abſolute monarchs over innu- 


merable multitudes of ſlaves, the king of 


England has the diſtinguiſhed glory of 


governing à free people, the leaſt of 
whom is protected by the laws: be has 

reat prerogatiyes, and a boundleſs power 
4 doing good ; and is at the ſame time 
only reſtrained from acting inconſiſteptly 
with his own happineſs, and that of his 
people. He has all the enſigns of royal- 
ty, and all the marks of ſovereignty : 
but while he has the power of making 
treaties, of ſending and receiving ambal- 
| fadors, of conferring, titles of honour, 
creating privy counſellors, officers of (tate, 
and judges, and may raiſe men and arms 


both for ſea and land, he cannot force his 


ſubje&s to maintain them, or raiſe one 


tax by his ſole authority: he has the pri- 


vilege of caining+ money, but he cannot 
force the meaneſt ſubject to part with his 
property: he can pardon a criminal, but 
he cannot put a ſubject to death, till he 
is condemned by his peers: he may at 
his pleaſure call, continue, prorogue, and 
diſſolve parliaments, and witlfout his 
royal aſſent no bill in parliament can paſs 
into a law yet he can neither act con- 
trary to law, nor make new laws by his 
fole authority; on the contrary, he may 
even be ſued and caſt in his own courts. 
At his coronation, he takes an oath to 


govern his people according to the ſtatutes 


agreed on in parliament, to cauſe law and 
Juſtice in mercy to be executed in all his 
8 to maintain, as much as in 


im lies, the laws of God, the true pro- 


feſſion of the Goſpel, and the proteſtant 


reformed religion by law eſtabliſhed, and 


| to preſerve to the biſhops and clergy all 
their rights and privileges. But tho' 
he maß mitigate the rigour of the law, 
and forgive offenders, he cannot pardon 
murder, where an appeal is brought by the 
ſubject; nor any other crime, when the 
offender is impeached by the houſe of 
commons. He, may lay an embargo on 
ſhipping, but then it ought to be for the 


Public good, and not for the private ad- 


vantage of any particular traders, Writs, 


9 
3 


proceſſes, commiſſions, Sc. are in his 
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name; and he has a power not only tio 
make courts, but to create univerſities, col- 
leges, and boroughs, to incorporate a city 
or town, and to grant franchiſes to ſuch 
corporations 3 but they muſt not, under 
colour thereof, ſet up a monopoly, He 
p 10 eſteemed the head of the church ;. in 
him is lodged the ſupreme right of pa- 
tronage throughout E and he 
may be the founder as well as patron of 
biſhoprics. But notwithſtanding theſe 
and other prerogatives, the king can take 
what he hag a right to, only by due 
courſe of law. Ia ſhort, he { a 
principal ſhare in the legiſlative power, 
and the whole executive power is lodged 
in him; he is ſuppoſed preſent in all his 
courts, he can do no wrong, and, ac- 
cording to the laws of England, he 
never dies. Ra: a! | 
KING at arms, or of arms, an officer who 
directs the heralds, prefides at their chap- 
ters, and has the juriſdi. & ion of armory, 
See the articles HERALD and ARMS. 
There are three kings of arms in England, 
namely, garter, clarencieux, and norroy, 
: Garter principal Kidd at arms, He, 
among other privileges, marſhals the ſo- 
lemnitiegat the funerals of the prime no- 
bility, and carries the garter to kings and 
princes beyond ſea being joined in com- 
million with ſome peer of the kingdom. 
See the article GARTER, | | 
_ Clarencieux KING at arms, ſo called from 
the duke of Clarence to whom he firſt he- 
' longed. He matſhals the funerals of 
baronets, knights, eſquires, and gentle- 
men on the. ſouth-hde.of the Trent. See 
the article CLARENCIEUX.-\ 
Norroy KING at arms, does the ſame on 
the north ſide of Trent ; and. theſe two 
laſt are called provincial heralds, as di- 


viding the kingdom between them into 


two provinces, 
Thefe, by charter, have power to ſet 
down noblemens pedigrees, diſtinguiſh, 
their arms, appoint perſons their arms, 
and, with garter, direct the other heralds. 
Lagtterly the earl marſhal of England, by 
ſpecial commiſſion, to perſonate the king, 
creates the kings at arms. ä 
Lyen K1NG at arms, for Scotland, is the 
ſecond king at arms for Great-Britain 3 
he is inveſted and (o'emnly crowned. 
He publiſhes the king's proclamations, 
marſhals . funerals, reverſes arms, ap- 
points meſſengers at arms, &c, See the 
article COLLEGE of Heralds. 
KING of the Komans, Sce ROMANe | 
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Kinc's BENCH, a court in which the king 
was formerly accuſtomed to fit in perſon, 
and on that account was moved with the 
king's houſnold. This was originally 
the only court in Weſtminſter-ball, -and 


common pleas and exchequer were deriv- 
el. As the king in perſon is ſtill pre- 
ſumed in law to fit in this court, though 
only repreſented by his judges, it is ſkid 
to have ſupreme authority, and the pro- 
ceedings in it are ſuppoſed. to be coram 
nobis, that is, \before the king. This 
court conſiſts of a lord chief juſtice and 
three other juſtices or judges, who are in- 
veſted with a ſovereign juriſdiction over 
all matters, whether of 'a criminal or 
public nature. All. crimes againſt the 
public good, though they do not injure 
any particular perſon, are under the cog - 
nizance of this court; and no private 
ſubjedt can ſuffer any unlawful violence 
or injury againſt his perſon, liberty, or 
poſſeſſions, but a proper remedy is af- 
forded him here; not only for ſatisfac- 
tion of damages ſuſtained, but for the 
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puniſhment of the offender: and wWhere- 


ever this court meets with an offence con- 
trary to the firtt principles of juſtice, it 
may puniſh it, It frequently proceeds on 
indictments found before other courts, 
and removed by certiorari into this. Per- 
ſons illegally committed to priſon, though 
by the king and council, or either of the 
houſes of parliament; may be bailed in 
it; and in ſome caſes, even upon le- 
gal commitments. Writs of mandamus 
are iſſued by this court, for the reſtoring 
of officers in corporations, &c. unjuſtly 
turned out, and freemen wrongfully dil- 
tranchiſed. 

The court of king's bench is now divid- 
ed into a crown fide and plea- ſide; the 
one determiring criminal, and the other 
civil cauſes: in the firſt it determines cri- 
minal matters of sil kinds, where the 
king is plaintiff; ſuch as treaſons, felo- 
nies, 3 rapes, robberies, riots, 
breaches of the peace, and all other cauſes 


tht are proſecuted by indictment, in- 


formation, &c. On the plea-fide, it de- 
termines all perſonal ations commenced 
by bill or writ; as actions cf debt, up- 
on the caſe, detin de, trover, e<je&ment, 
treſpaſs, waſte, &c, againſt any perſon 
in the cuſtody of the marſhal of the court, 
as every perfon ſued here is ſuppoſed to 
be by law. 

The officers of this court on the crown- 
fide are the clerk and ſecondary of the 


crown; and on the fide of the pleas there 


KINGDOM, amo 


— 


8 
are two chief clerks or prothonotariet, 
and their ſecondary and deputy, the cu. 
ſtos brevium, two clerks of the papers, 
the clerk of the declarations, the ſigner 


| and ſealer of bills, the clerk of the rules ; 
from this it is thought that the courts of 


clerk of the errors, and clerk of the bails; 
to which may be added the filazers, the 
marſhal ef the court, and the cryer, 


Books of KINGS, two canonical books of 


the Old Teftament, ſo called becauſe they 
contain the hiſtory of the kings of Iſrael 
and Judah, from the beginning of the 
reign of Solomon, down to the babyloniſh 
captivity, for the ſpace of near fix hun- 
. dred years. The firſt book of Kings 
contains the latter part of the life of Da- 
vid, and his death ; the flouriſhing ſtate 
of the Iſraelites under Solomon, his build- 
ing and dedicating the temple of Jeruſa- 
lem, his ſhameful defeRion from the true 
religion, and the ſudden decay of the jew. 
iſh nation after his death, when it was di- 
- vided into two kingdoms: the reſt of the 
book is taken up in relating the aQs of 
four kings of Judah and eight of Iſrae], 
The ſecond book, which is a continuation 
of the ſame hiſtory, is a relation of the 
memorable acts of ſixteen kings of Judah, 
and twelve of Iſrael, and the end of both 
kingdoms, by the carrying of the ten 
tribes captive into Aſſyria by Salmanaſſar, 
and the other two into Babylon by Nebu- 
chadnezzar. 
It is probable that theſe books were com- 
poſed by Ezra, who extracted them out 
of the public records, which were kept of 
what paſſed in that nation. 


KinG's COUNTY, a county of Ireland, 
in the province of Leinſter, bounded by 


Wett-meath on the north, by the county 
of Kildare on the eaſt, by Queen's county 
and Tipperary on the ſouth, and by the 
river Shannon, which ſeparates it from 
Galway, on the weſt, 


KiNxG's EVIL, ſcrophula, in medicine. See 


the article SCOROPHULA. 


KI1NG-FISHER, iſpida, in ornithology. See 


the article Is PIDA. 


KinG's S1LVER, the meney due to the 


king in the court of common-pleas, fr9 
licentia concordandi, in reſpe& of a li- 


| cence there granted to any man, for levy- 


ing a fine of lands or tenements to aho- 
ther perſon. See the article FINE. - 


of naturel hiſtory, a term which they ap- 
ply to each of the three orders or claſſes 
of natural bodies: animal, vegetable, 
and mineral, 

DY, ANIMAL, 
2 KINGHORN 


VEGETABLE and 


chemitts and writers 


See the articles Bo- 
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KINGHORN, a town of Scotland, on 


* . 21 


the coaſt of Fife, nine miles north of 
F N 
KINGSTON, a market - town of Surry, 


ſituated on the river Thames, twelve 


miles weſt of London. 

Kinds ron, a port-town of Jamaica, ſitu- 
ated on the north ſide of the bay of Port- 
royal: weſt long. 77%, north lat. 179 32. 

K1NGSTON won Hull, See HULL, 55 

KINROSS, a town of Scotland, in the 
ſhire of Fife, ſituated on the lake of Loch- 
Leven, twenty miles north of Edinburgh, 


KINSALE, a port-town of Ireland, in 


the county of Cork and province of Mun- 
ſer, ſituated on the river Bandon, four- 
teen miles ſouth of the city of Cork: 
weſt Jong. 8 200, and north lat. 5137. 
KIOF, or Klow, the capital of the ruſſian 
Ukraine, on the frontiers of Poland: 
eaſt long. 30% 30', and north lat. 51“. 
KIPHONISM, or KrrHONIs M. See the 
article KYPHONISM. 
KIRK, a ſaxon term, ſignifying the ſame 
with church. See the article CHURCH, 
K1RK-MOTE, a term formerly uſed for a 
ſynod, See the article SYNOD. 
K1RK-OSWALD, a market-town of Cum- 
- berland, twelve miles ſouth of Carliſle. 
K1RK-$SESSIONS, an inferior church-judi- 
catory, in Scotland, conſiſting of the mi- 
niſters, elders, and deacons of a pariſh, 
It regulates matters relating to public 
worſhip, catechiſing, viſitations, Tc. and 
judges in caſes of fornication and leſſer 
ſcandals; but adultery, and the like, are 


left to the preſbytery. See the article 


PRESBYTERIANS. 
KIRKALDY, a town of Fifeſhire, in 
Scotland, ten miles north of Edinburgh, 
EIRKHAM, a market-town of Lanca- 
ſhire, ſixteen miles ſouth of Lancaſter, 
KIRKUDBRIGHT, a parliament-tqwn 
of Scotland, which ranks with Dumfries, 
Annan, Ce. ſituated on a bay of the 
Iriſh ſea, ſixty miles weſt of Carliſle x 
welt long. 4* 5', and north lat. 54 38%. 
KIRK WALL, the capital cf the Orkney» 
iſlands, and ſituated in that of Pomona, 
is a parliament-town, which claſſes with 
Dingwall, Tain, Sc. welt long. 25, and 
north lat. 59945. / | 


KITCHEN, a room appropriated for drefſ. 


ing meat, and furniſhed with ſuitable ac- 
wag pro and utenſils for that pur - 
poſe. 5 | 

Clerk of the KtTCHEN, an officer of the 
kivg's houſhold, whoſe office is to buy 
proviſions. 7 


KITCHEN-GARDEN, a piece of ground laid 
Vox. II. | 
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mow and other vegetables uſed in the 


KLE 
out for the cultivation of fruit, herbs, 
itchen, wel 
A kitchen-garden ought to be ſituated on 
one fide of the houſe, near the ſtables, - 
from whence the dung may be eaſily con- 
veyed into it; and after having built the 
wall, borders ſhould be made under them, 
' which, according to Miller, ought to de 
eight or ten feet broad: upon thoſe bor- 
ders expoſed to the ſouth, many ſorts of 
early plants may be ſown; and upon 
thoſe expoſed to the north, you may have 
ſome late — taking care not to plant 
any ſort of deep-rooting plants, eſpeci - 
ally beans and peas, too near the fruit- 
trees. You ſhould next proceed to dis. 
vide the ground into quarters; the beft 
figures for theſe is a ſquare, or an oblong 
if the ground will admit of it; other- 
wiſe they may be of that ſhape which will 
be moſt advantageous to the ground: the 
fize of theſe quarters ſhould be propor- 


_ - tioned to that of the garden; if thev are 


too ſmall, your ground will be loſt in 
walks, and the quarters being encloſed 
dy eſpaliers of fruit trees, the plants will 
draw up ſlender, for want of a more open 
expoſure, The walks ſhould: allo be 
proportioned to the ſize of the ground 3 
theſe in a ſmall garden ſhould be fix feet 
broad, but in a larger one ten; and on 
each fide of the walk there ſhould be al- 
lowed a border three or four feet wide, 
between it and the eſpalier, and in theſe 
borders may be ſown ſome ſmall ſallads, 
or any other herbs that do not take deep 
root, or continue long : but theſe quar- 
ters ſhould not be ſown or planted with 
the ſame crops two years together. In 
one of theſe quaiters, fituated neareſt to 
the ſtables, and beſt defended from the cold 
winds, ſhould be the hot-beds, for early 
cucumbers, melons, Sc. and to theſe 
there ſhould be a paſſage from the ſtables, _ 
and a gate through which a ſmall cart 
may enter. The moſt important points 
of general culture conſiſt in wel digging 
and manuring the ſoil, giving/a proper 
diſtance to each plant, according io heir 
different growths, as alſo in keeping them 
clear from weeds ;z for this purpoſe: you 
| ſhouldalways obſerve to keep your dung- 
hills clear frem them; if this is not 
done, their ſeeds will be conſtantly brought 
in, and ſpread with the dung. 


KITE, miluus. See MiLvus, 


KLEINIA, or CaCaLIla, in hotany, a 
genus of the ſyngeneſia polygamia claſs 
of 55 the compound flower of which 
11 0 


s uniform, conſiſting of about twenty 


monopetalous infundibuliform floſcules, 
quinquedented at the limb; the 4 


are five very ſhort fila ments; and the ſeed 


is fingle, and crowned with a fimple 


downy filament, 


KNAPWEED, Jaca, in botany, a ſpe - 


cies of centauria, - See CENTAUREA. . 
KNARESBOROUGH, a borough-town 
in the north riding of Yorkſhire, fifteen 
miles north of Vork. 1 5 
It ſends two members to parliament. 


KNAVE, in old law- books, an appella- 


tion given to a man ſervafit, or even to a 
male child. 1 
KNAUTIA, in botany, a genus of the 
_tetrandria- monogynia claſs of plants, the 
compound flower of which is equal, 
whereas the proper corolla is unequal, 
monopetalous, and quadrifid at the limb, 
with a tube of the length of the cup: the 
_ ſeeds are ſingle, or one for each proper co- 
rolla, and tetragonal; they are hairy at the 
top, and contained in a common receptacle, 
KNEE, genu, in anatomy, the articulation 
of the thigh and leg - bones. See the ar- 
; ticles FEMUR, TIBIA, PATELLA, Sc. 
The two principal motions of this joint 
are flexion and extenſion : in the former 
of theſe the leg may be brought to a very 
acute angle with the thigh, by the con- 
, dyles of the thigh-bone being round and 
ſmoothed fo far backwards; and in per- 
forming this, the patella js pulled down 
by the tibia, When the leg is to be ex- 
. tended, the patella is drawn upwards, 
and the tibia forwards, by the extenſor- 
muſcles, which, by means of the protu- 
berant joint, and this thick bone with its 
| Hgament, have the chord with which they 
act, 


at a conſiderable angle, and there- 


fore a& with advantage: but, in order 
that the body may be ſupported by a firm 
perpendicular column, they are reſtrained 
by the poſterior croſs - ligament, from pull- 
ing the leg farther than to a ttraight line 
with the thigh 3” and when this is done, 


the thigh. and leg are almoſt as im- 
moveable as if they were one continued 


bone: but when the joint is a little bent, 
the poſterior ligament is relaxed, and the 
. patella not tightly braced ; therefore the 

ſuperficial cavities. of the tibia will allow 

this bone to be moved a little to either 
. fide, or with a ſmall rotation; which is 
done by the motion of the external cavi- 
ty backwards and forwards on the inter- 
nal, which ſerves as a kind of axis, The 
rotation of the leg outwards, is of great 
advantage to us, in croſſing our legs on 


* 


* * 


* 


Ch 
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ſeveral neceſſary occaſions ; though it is 
wiſely ordered by providence, that this 
motion ſhould not be very great, fince 
this would have occaſioned frequent lux. 
ations. While all theſe motions are per. 
forming, the only part of the tibia that 
moves immediately on the condyles, is 
only ſo much as is within the cartilagi- 
nous rings, whith by the thickneſs of their 
outſides, make the cavities of the tibia 
more horizontal, by raiſing their external 
fide, where the ſurface of the tibia ſlants 
downwards; by which means the motions 
of this joint are more equal and ſteady 
than they would - otherwiſe have been. 
The cartilages are fitted to do this good 
office in the different motions and poſtures 
of the member, by being capable of 
changing a little their ſituation z and this 
alſo contributes to make the motions 
larger and quicker. 


Luxation of the K.NEE, in ſurgery, is the 


receding of the tibia from under the lower 
extremity of the thigh-bone ; which hap- 
pens ſometimes on the outſide, ſometimes 
on the inſide, and ſometimes backwards, 
but very rarely or never forwards, by rea · 
ſon the patella prevents it, 
When the knee is but ſlightly luxated, 
the patient is to be ſeated on a bed, bench, 
or table, and one aſſiſtant is to hold the 
thigh firm above the knee, and the other 
to extend the leg, while the ſurgeon in 
the mean time replaces the bones by his 
hand and knee: but when this method is 
not ſufficient, ſurgeons make ule of ſlings, 
pulleys, and other inſtruments. See plate 
CL. fig. 2. which repreſents a poly- 
ſpaſton, or compound pulley, A and B 
being two hooks, by which the inſtrument 
is faſtened on both ſides; C, the rope, 
by drawing which an extenſion is made 
in the luxated limb; and D and E, the 
two pullies, conſiſting of ſeveral wheels, 
whereby the force of the drawer is great» 
ly increaſed. See the article PULLY. 
They ought, however, to be here very 
— 5 leſt they make the extenſion ſo 
violent in children and young people, as 
to ſeparate the epiphyſes from the bones, 
to which they are not yet firmly united, 
for by that means a, worſe diſorder and 
lameneſs will be brought on. After the 
| luxation of the knee is rightly reduced, 
it is to be properly bound up, and placed 
in a-ftraw-caſe z and the reſt muſt be ma- 
naged as in the luxation of the patella, 
See the article PAT ELLA. 


Knze, in a ſhip, a crooked piece of tim- 


: to bind the 
ber, bent like a knee, __ —— 
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beams and futtocks together, by bein 
bolted faſt into them both. : Theſe * 
uſed about all the decks. 


in a ſhip, thoſe timbers 


which extend from the fides to the hatch- 


way, and bear up the deck on both ſides. 
KNIFE, a well known inſtrument, made 


o 


for cutting... 
Surgeons have ſeveral kinds of knives ; 
ſome for dividing the fleſh to the bone, in 
the upper and i 


repreſented in plate CL. fig. 3. no 1. 
ſmall ſtraight knife, ibid. no 2. Other 
incifion-knives are double-edged, like 
that repreſented ibid. no 3. and, finally, 
there are other leſſer falciform incifion- 


knives, for cutting away excreſcentes, 


Which the others cannot conveniently 


KNIG | 
poop of the ſecond degree of nobility, | 
| 


_ horſema 
When the knights were taken in among 
the ſenators, they reſigned the privilege of 


reach, All forts of knives are prohibited ed by ſome king or prince, with certain 


rted. 
» ques, among the Romans, a 


to be im 


owing immediately that of the ſena- 
tors. See EQUESTRIAN ORDER. 
Part of the ceremony whereby. this ho- 
nour was conferred, was the giving of an 
horſe ; for each had an horſe ar the pub- 
lic charge, 
Fi to ſerve in the wars. 


having an horſe kept for them at the charge 


of the public: then it became neceſfary, 
in order to be a knight, that they ſhould . 


have a certain revenue, that their poverty 
might nat diſgrace the order; and when 
they failed of the preſcribed revenue, they 


Were expunged out of the liſt of knights, 


The Knights at length 


and thruſt down among the plebeians. 
Ten thouſand crowns is computed to have 
been the revenue required. 

w fo very 
powerful, that they became a balance be- 


tween the power of the ſenate and people: 
they! 22 the exerciſes of war, and 
betook themſelves principally to civil em- 
- ployments in Rome. g 

KNIGHT, in a more modern ſe 

_ Iy fignifies a perſon, who, for his virtue 
and martial proweſs, is by the king raiſ- 
ed above the rank of gentlemen, into an 


ſenſe, proper- 


higher'claſs of dignity and honour, 
Rnigbthobd was formerly the firſt degree 
of honour in the army, and uſually con- 
with a great deal of ceremony, on 
thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
ſome notable exploit in arms: the cere- 
monies at their creation have been various; 


1 1855 } 1 
the 7 was a box cn the ear, and a 

ſtroke wit 

put on him a ſhoulder- belt, and a gilt 


trements; after 


ower extremities; theſe 
are commonly falciform, or hooked, as 


nog Heiſter, in moſt caſes, prefers'the | 


and received the ſtipend of a 


KN1GHTs. of the ſhire, or 


Kn1GHTS, i 


{NR 
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a ſword on the ſhoulder ; they 
ſword; ſpurs, and 


other military accou- 
| which being armed as a 
knight, he was led to the church · ĩn great 
pomp. Camden deſcribes the manner of 


making a knight-batchelor among us, 


Which is the loweſt, though the moſt an- 


tient order of knighthood; to be thus; 
the perſon kneeling, was gently ſtruck on 
the ſhoulder by the prince, and accoſted 
« in the name of God.“ For the ſev 

kinds of knights among us, ſee the ar- 
ticles BaTCHELOR, BANNERET, Ba- 
RONET, Bark, GARTER, Se. 


KNIGHT is alſo underſtood of a perſon ad - 


mitted into any order, either purely mi- 
litary, or military and religious, inſtitut- 


marks and tokens of honour and diſtine- 


tion, as the knights of the garter, knights 


of the thiſtle, knights o Malta, the 


knights of the Holy Ghoſt, &c. all wh 
may be ſeen under their ſeveral heads, 
KNniGHTS-ERRANT, a pretended order of 


chivalry, much talked of in old romances, 


being a kind of heroes that travelled the 


world in ſearch of adventures, redreffing 


wrongs, refcuing damſels, and'taking all 


occaſions of ſignalizing their proweſs, 
Of this kind of knights was Don Ute, 
the hero of a celebrated romance, ktiown 
by that name, This romatic' bravery of 
the old knights was heretofore the-chi- 
mera of the Spaniards, 
KNIGHTS of 
Parliament, in the britiſh polity, are two 
kr;ights or gentlemen of eſtate, who are 
elected, on the king's writ, by the free- 
holders of every county, to repreſent 


them in parliament. | | 
The qualifications of à knight of the 


. 


ſhire, is to be poſſeſſed of 6001, per an. 
in a freehold eſtate. Their expences 
during their fitting, were, by a ſtatute of 
Hen, VIII. to be defrayed by the county; 
but this is now ſcarce ever required. 


KNIGHT-MARSHAL, an officer in theking's 


houſhold, who has juriſdiction and cog- 
nizance of any tranſgreſſion within” t 


king's houſhold'and- verge; as alſo of $8 


contracts made there, whereof one of the 
houſe is party, *' 3 


of wood, commonly carved like a man's . 
head, having four ſhivers in each, three 
for the halyards, and one for the 'top- 
ropes to run in: one of them ſtands faſt 

11 D 2 bs 


n a ſhip, two thick ſhort pieces | 


* 


in theſe words, Riſe, or be a * | 
ral 


* 


bolted 5 
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=, bolted on the beams abaſt the foremaſt, 3 


nnd is therefore called the fore · knight; 


maſt, is called the main knight. 
KNOT, a part of a tree, from which ſhoots 
out branches, roots, or even fruit, The 
uſe of the knots of plants, is to ſtrengthen 

the ſtem: they ſerve alſo as ſearces, to 
iltrate, purify, and'refine the Juices raiſ- 
ed up for the nouriſhment of the plant, 
Kors of a rope, among ſeamen, are diſ- 
tinguiſhed into three kinds, vi. whole- 


+ knot, that made fo with the lays of a | 
rope that it cannot flip, ſerving for ſheets, 


tacks, and N ow-link-knot, that 
ſo firmly made, and faſtened to the 


cringles of the ſails, that they muſt break 


or the fail ſplit before it ſlips : and ſheep- 


© ſhank-knot, that made by ſhortening a 


rope without cutting it, which may be 


preſently looſened, and the rope not the 


_.., worſe for it. | 
KinNorT of the lag lipe, at ſea, are the divi- 
ſions of it. See the article Load. 


KNOWLEDGE, is defined, by Mr. Locke, and conſtitution: of the bodies that pro- 


to, be the perception of the conneRion and 
, agreement, or diſagreement and repug- 
nancy, of our ideas. See IDEA, 


In the introduction to this work, we 


nave given à general diſtribution of 


knowledge, according to its objects; 
and ſhall here conſider it with regard to 
.- its foundation, degrees, extent, reality, 
and manner of improvement. 
oundation and degrees of KNOWLEDGE. 
There are ſeveral ways wherein the mind 
becomes poſſeſſed of truth, each of which 
zs called knowledge. 75 ; 
2. There is actual ee, when the 
mind has a preſent view of the agree- 


ment or diſagreement of any of its ideas, 
or of the relations they bave one with | 
another. This is called intuitive know- 


ledge; and whatever is deduced from our 
Intuitive perceptions, by a clear and con- 


_ nected ſeries of proofs, is ſaid to be de- 
monſtrated, and produces abſolute cer- 


tainty in the mind: and hence the know- 
ledge, obtained in this manner, is called 


ſcience, becauſe, in each ſtep of the pro- 


. cedure, it carries its own evidence along 
with it, and leaves no room for doubt or 
heſitation. And what is higbly worthy 
of notice, as the. truths of this claſs ex- 
preſs the relations between our ideas, and 
the ſame relations muſt ever and invari- 
ably ſubſiſt between the ſame ideas, our 
dieduddions in the way of ſcience, conſti- 
tute what we call eternal, neceſſary, and 
immutable truths,, If it be true that the 


; g 


whole is equal to all its parts, it muſt be 


ö x ſo unchangeably ; becauſe the relation of 
and the other, ftanding abaft the main- 


uality being attached to the ideas them. 


.. ſelves, muſt ever intervene where the 
_ ſame ideas are compared. Of this na- 


ture are all the truths of natural religion, 


| morality an mathematics, and in gene- 


.ral, whatever may be gathered from the 
bare view and conſideration of our ideas, 
See INTUITION and DEMONSTRATION. 
2. Another ground of human know- 
ledge is experience; from which we in- 
fer the exiſtence of thoſe objects that ſur- 

round us, and fall under the immediate 
notice of our ſenſes. When we ſee the 

ſun, or caſt our ey es towards a building, 
we not only have ideas of thoſe objects 
within , ourſelves, but aſcribe to them a 
real exiſtence out of the mind, It is 


alſo by the information of the ſenſes, 


that we judge of the qualities of bodies; 
as when we ſay that inow is white, fire 
hot, or ſteel hard. For as we are wholly 
unacquainted with the internal ſtructure 


duce theſe ſenſations in us, nay, and are 
unable to trace any connection between 


that ſtructure and the ſenſations them- 


ſelves, it is evident, that we build our 
judgments altogether upon obſervation, 
aſcribing to bodies ſuch qualities as are 
anſwerable to the perceptions they excite 
in us. But this is not the only advan- 
tage derived from experience, for to that 
too we are indebted for all our knowledge 
ding the co-exiſtence of ſenſidle 
qualities in objects, and the operations 
of bodies one upon another. Ivory, for 
inſtance, is hard and elaſtic; this we 
know by experience, and, indeed, by 
that alone : for being altogetber ſtrangers 


to the true natue both of elaſticity and 


hardneſs, we cannot, by the bare con- 


templation of our ideas, determine how 


far the one neceſſarily ĩimplies the other, or 
whether there may not be a repugnance 
between them: but when we obſerve 


them to exiſt both in the ſame object, we 


are then aſſured, from experience, that 
they are not incompatible; and when we 


alſo find that a ſtone is hard and not 
elaſtic, and that air, though elaſtic, is 


not hard, we alſo conclude, upon the 
ſame foundation, that theſe ideas are not 
neceſſarily coojoined, but may exiſt ſe. 
parately in different objects. In like 


manner, with regard to the operations 
of bodies one upon another, it is evident, 
that our knowledge this way is all de- 
rived from obſer vation. N. Aqua- regia 


diſſolves 
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ae gold; as has been found by fre- what ideas once agreed will alwaysagreez 
F quent trial, nor is there any other way and conſequently, what he once knew to 


5 of arriving at the diſcovery. Naturaliſts be true, he will always know to be true 

may tell us, if they pleaſe, that the as long as he can remember that he once 

N parts of aqua-regia are of a texture apt knew it. „%%% ;ͤ«Ä́w:ꝛ 8 

| to inſinuate between the corpuſeles of Extent and limits of human KNOWLEDGE. 
gold, and thereby looſen and ſhake them k. It is evident that we can have no 


| aſunder. Tf this be a true account of the 
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matter, I believe it will, notwithſtand- 


og, be allowed, that our conjecture in 
regard to the conformation of theſe bo- 


dies, is deduced from the experiment, 
and not the experiment from the con- 
jecture. To this head we may likewiſe 


refer whatever knowledge ariſes from 
See the article EXPERIMEN- 


teſt mony. 


TAL PHILOSOPHY, Y 


3. A third foundation of knowledge is 


memory: when a man, having once evi- 


dently perceived certain truths, he ever 
afterwards readily aſſents to them when- 
ever they come to be reflected on, This 
may be called habitual knowledge, where- 


by a man may be ſaid to know all thoſe 


truths which are lodged in his memory, 


by a former, clear and full perception; 
and is of two ſorts: the one is of ſuch 


truths laid up in the memory, as when- 


ever they occur to the mind, it actually 
perceives the relation there is between 
thoſe ideas; and this is in all thoſe truths 
where the ideas themſelves, by an im- 


mediate, view, diſcover their agreement 


_- er diſagreement one with another. The 


other is of ſuch truths, of which the mind 


| having been convinced, it retains the 
memory of the conviction without the 
proofs. Thus a man that remembers 
certainly, that he onte perceived the de- 


monſtration that the three angles of a 


- Cannot 


this propofition, that the three angles of 
a triangle are equal to two right ones. 


triangle are equal to two right ones, 


knows it to be true when that demonſtra- 


tion is gone out of. his mind, and poſſibly 
c recollected; but. he knows it 
in a different way from what he did be- 
fore ; namely, not by the intervention of 
thoſe intermediate ideas whereby the 
agreement or diſagreement of thoſe in 


> the propoſition was at firſt perceived ; 
but by remembring, that is knowing, 


that he was once certain of the truth of 


The jmmutability of the ſame relations 
\between the ſame immutable things, is 


now the idea that ſhews him, that if the 
three angles of a triangle were once equal 
to two right ones, they will always be 
ſo, . And hence be comes to be certain, 


that what, was once true is always true j 


- * 


1. As to identity and diverſity, our in- 


knowledge farther than we have percep- 


tion of the agreement or diſagreement of 


our ideas, whether by intuition, demon- 


ſtration, or ſenſation. a. We cannot have 
an intuitive knowledge that ſhall extend 


itſelf to all our ideas and all that we know 

about them, becauſe we cannot examine 
and perceive all the relations they have to 

each other; thus we cannot intuitively _ 
perceive the equality of two extenfions, 
the difference of whoſe figures makes 
their parts incapable of an exact immediate 
application. 3. Demonſtrative know- 
ledge cannot reach to the whole extent of 
our ideas, becauſe we cannot always find 
ſuch proofs as will connect them together, 


with an intuitive knowledge in all the 


parts of the deduction. us, though. 


we have the ideas of a ſquare, a circle, 
and equality, yet we, perhaps, ſhall never 
be able to find a ſquare exactly equal to a 
circle, 


The affirmations, 'or 'negati- 
ons we make concerning the ideas we 
have, being reduced by Mr, Locke to 
theſe four, vis. identity, co-exiſtence, 


relation and real exiſtence, he examines 


how far our knowledge extends to each 


tuitive knowledge is fo far extended 


as our ideas themſelves, and there can be 


no idea in the mind which it does not 


preſently, by an intuitive knowledge, | 


perceive to be what it is, and to be differ- 
ent from any other. _ 

2. As to the agreement or diſagreement 
of our ideas of coexiſtence, our knowledge 
herein is very defective, though the great- 


eſt and moſt material part of our knowledge 


concerning ſubſtances conſiſts in it, 
As to the. powers. of ſubſtances, which 


makes à great part of our enquirĩes about 
them, our knowledge reaches little further 


than experience, becauſe they conſiſt in a 


texture and motion of parts which we 
cannot by any means come to diſcoyer. 
3. As to the third ſort, the agreement 


or diſa | 


ement of our ideas in any. : 


other relation; this is the largeſt field of 8 


knowledge, and it is hard to determine 


how far it may extend. This part de- 
pending on our ſagacity in finding inten- 
mediate ideas, that may ſhew the 'habi- 


"tudes 


* 


-. 


* 
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todes and relations of ideas, it is di- 
diſcoveries. a 

4. As to the fourth part of knowledge, 
Dix. of the real actual exiſtence of 


things, we have an intuitive knowledge 


of our own exiſtence, a demonſtrative 


knowledge of the exiſtence of God, and 
_ a ſenſuise knowledge of the objects that 


preſent themſelves to our ſenſes. - See the 
article EXISTENCE. | 


9 


eality of human KNOWLEDGE. It is 


evident, ſays Mr. Locke, that the mind 


_ Knows not. things immediately, but by 
the intervention of the ideas it has of 
them. Our knowledge therefore is real 
only ſo far as there is a conformity be- 
_ tween our ideas and the reality of things. 
But how ſhall we know when our ideas 
agree with things themſelves? It is an- 


ſwered, there are two ſorts of ideas that 


we may be aſſured agree with, things: 
theſe are, * 


x. Simple ideas; which, ſince the mind 
can by no means make to itſelf, muſt be 
the effect upon things operating upon the 


mind in a natural way, and producing 
therein thoſe perceptions which, by the 
will of our wc Las they are ordained and 
_ adapted to. Hence it follows, that ſimple 
ideas are not fictions of onr fancies, but 
the natural and regular productions of 
things without us really operating upon 
us, which carry with them all the con - 


formity our ſtate requires, which is to 


;  Tepreſent things under thoſe appearances 
ey are fitted to produce in us. Thus 


the idea of whiteneſs, as it is in the mind, 
exactly anſwers to that power which is in 
any body to produce it there, And this 
conformity between our ſimple ideas and 


the exiſtence of things, is ſufficient for 
real knowledge. See the article Ita. 

2. All our complex ideas, except only 
thoſe of ſubſtances, being archetypes of 


the mind's own making, and not referred 


to the exiſtence of things as to their ori- 


inals, cannot want any conformity ne- 
ry to real knowledge, . 


1 But the complex ideas which we re- 
er to archetypes without us, may differ 
ge about 
them may come ſhort of being real, and 
Theſe _ 
taken from ſomething that does 


from them, and ſo our knowled 


ſuch are our ideas of ſubſtances, 
mult be 


. or has exiſted, and not be made up of 


ideas arbitrarily put together, without 
any real pattern, Herein, therefore, is 


founded the reality of our knowledge 


concerning ſubſtances, that all our com- 


plex ideas of them muſt be ſuch, and i 
cult to tell when we are at an end in ſuch ; N P * , uch 


"F 
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only, as are made up of fingle ones, az 
have been diſcovered to co-exiſt in na. 
ture; wy our ideas being thus true, tho 
not perhaps very exact copies, are the 
ea of Za knowlgd 1 of them, 

atever ideas we have, the agreement 
we find they have with others, will be 
knowledge: if thoſe ideas be abſtract, it 
will be general knowledge; but to make 
it real concerning ſubſtances, it muſt be 
taken from the real exiſtence of things : 
wherever therefore we perceive the agree- 
ment or difagreement of our ideas, there 
is certain knowledge, and wherever weare 
ſure theſe ideas agree with the reality of 


things, there is certain real knowled 

888 of buman K.NOWLEDGE, The 
_ ſentiments of the ſame author upon the 
improvement of our knowledge are as 
follow: it being the received opinion 


among men of letters, that maxims are 


© the foundations of all knowledge, and 
that ſciences are each of them built upon 


certain præcognita, from whence the un- 
derſtanding was to take its riſe, and by 


which it was to conduct itſelf in its en- 


viries in the matters belonging to that 
cience, the beaten road of the ſchools was 
to lay down, in the beginning, one or 
more general propoſitions called principles 
or foundations, whereon to build the 
knowledge that was to be had of that 
bj. 3 
That which gave occaſion to this way of 
proceeding, he ſuppoſes to have been the 
ood ſucceſs it ſeemed to have in the ma- 
thematics, which of all other ſciences 
haye the greateſt clearneſs, certainty, and 
evidence in them; but if we conſider it, 
we ſhall find that the t advancement 
and certainty of real knowledge men ar- 
rive at, in theſe ſciences, was not owing 
to the ipfluence of theſe | horn ems but to 
the clear, diſtin, and complete ideas 
their thoughts wers employed about, and 
e relation of equality and exceſs ſo 


t 
: 3 between ſome of them, that they 


had an intuitive knowledge, and by that 
a way to diſcover it in others, and this 
without the help of thoſe maxims. 
the article Ax10M. oF 
The way. to improve in knowledge, !“ 
riot to ſwallow principles with an implicit 
faith, and without examination, _ 
would be apt to miſlead men, inſtead - 
viding them into truth; but to get aud 
x in our minds clear and complete ideas, 
as far as they are to be had, 2nd one 
to them proper and conſtant 2 an 


If * 


thus 
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Ns 
thus barely by codfidering our ideas, and 
| ing them together, and obſerving 
comparing them tog b 
| their agreement or diſagreement, their 

bluabitudes and relations, we ſhall get 

more true and clear knowledge by the 
| conduct of this one rule, than by taking 


mind into the diſpoſal of others. © 
We muſt, therefore, if we proceed as rea · 
ſon adviſes, adapt our methods of in- 


amine, and the truth we ſearch after. 
General and certain truths are only found- 
ed in the habĩtudes and relations of ab- 
ſtract ideas; therefore a 
thodical application of our thoughts, for 
the finding out theſe relations, is the 


truth and certainty be put into general 
propeſitions. By what ſteps we are to 


chools of the mathematicians, who from 
very plain and eaſy beginnings, dy gentle 
degrees, and a continued chain of r 
- ings, proceed to the diſcoyery and de- 
monſtration of truths, that appear at firſt 
. Gght above human capacity. This may 
_ reaſonably be ſaid, that if other ideas, 
that are real as well as nominal eſſences of 
their ſpecies, were purſued in the way fa- 
_ - miliar to mathematicians, they would 
carry our thoughts farther, and with 
greater evidence and clearneſs, than pro- 
bably we are apt to imagine. 
In our knowledge of . we are 
to proceed in quite a different method; 
- the bare contemplation of their abſtract 
ideas (which are but nominal eſſences) 
will carry us but a very little way in the 
. ſearch of truth and certainty : here ex- 
. perience muſt teach us what reaſon can- 
not, and it is by trying alone that we can 
certainly know what other qualities co- 
: exiſt with thoſe of our complex idea; for 
+ ioſtance, whether tbat yellow, heavy, 
fuſible body we call gold, be malleable 
or not, which experience (however it 
prove in that particular body we examine) 
makes us not certain that it is ſo in all 
- Or any other yellow, heavy, fuſible bo- 
dies, but that which we have tried; be- 
cauſe it is no conſequence, one way or 
other, from our complex idea, As far 
2 our experience reaches, we may have 
certain knowledge, and no farther. It 
s not denied, but that a man accuſtomed 
to rational and ts, 
ſhall be able to ſee 
of bodies and their unknown properties, 
than one that is a ſirapger40 chem; but 
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up principles, and thereby putting the 
quiry to the nature of the ideas we ex- 


cious me- 
only way to diſcover all that can with 
8 2 in theſe, is to be learned in the 


eaſon- 


regular experiments, 
farther into the nature 


this is only judgment and opinion, not 
N Thie makes | 


knowledge and certainty. nA 
our author ſuſpe& that natural philoſophy 
is not capable of being made a ſcience 
from experiments and hiſtorical obſerva - 
tions: we may draw advantages of eaſe 


and health, and thereby increaſe our ſtock 
of conveniencies for this life; but be- 


yond this, he fears, our talents do not 
reach, and gueſſes that our faculties are 
not able to advance further. See the ar- 
ticle EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY, 
The ways to enlar 
far as we are capable, ſeem, to be theſe 


our knowledge as 


two: the firſt is, to get and ſettle in our 


minds, as far as we can, clear, diſtin, 


and conſtant ideas of thoſe things we 


would conſider and know, For it being 


evident, that our knowledge cannot ex- 
seed our ideas; where. they are. either 


imperfe&, confuſed, or obſcure, we can- 
not expect to have certain, .perfi 


ect, or 


clear knowledge. The other is the art of 


| “ out the intermediate ideas, which 
may 


ew us the agreement or diſagree- 


ment, or repugnancy, of other ideas, 


which cannot be immediately compared. 
That theſe two, and not the relying on 
maxims, and drawing conſequences from 
ſome general propoſitions, are the xight 
method. of improving opr knowledge in 
the ideas of other modes, befides thoſe 
of quantity, the conſideration of mathe- 
matical knowledge will eaſily inform us; 
where we ſhall find, that he who has'not 


clear and perfect ideas of thoſe, angles or 


figures, of which be deſires to know any 
thiog, is thereby utterly incapable of apy 
knowledge about them. 5 
Our knowledge, as in other things, i in 
this alſo, has ſo great a conformity with 


our fight, that it is neither wholly neceſ- 


ſary, nor wholly voluntary, Men that 


have ſenſes, cannot chooſe but receive 
ſome ideas by them; and if they-haye 
memory, they cannot but retain ſome of 


them; and if they have any diſtinguiſh 
ing faculty, they cannot but perceive the 
agreement or diſagreement of ſome of 
them, one with another: as he that has 


eyes, if he will open them by day, can- 


not but ſee ſome objeRs, and perceive; a 


difference in them, yet be may chocſe . 


. wheiher he will turn his eye towards an 


ohject, curiouſly ſurvey it, and obſerve 


accurately ali that is viſible in it; but 


. what he does ſee, he. cannot ſee otherwiſe - 


than he does: it de not on bis will 


to ſee that black, which appears yellow. 
Juſt thus it is with or LINE ; 15 
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toxical knowledge. Philoſophical know- 


Ill that | 
. eee or wilhholding any o 
- faEulties from this or that ſort of objects, 


e i OE 
it is voluntary in our ag” is 

our 
"and & more or leſs, accurate ſurvey of 
them ; but they being employed, our will 


- hath nb power to determine the Know» - 


ledge of the mind one way or other; 


that is done only by the objects them- 
are clearly diſco- 


Knowledge may be uſefully diflinguiſh- | 


_ ſelves, as far as they 
vered. 5 
ed, according to Wolfius, into three 
kinds; hiſtorical, philsſophical, and ma - 
thematicall. * 
Hiſtorical knowledge is merely the know- 
ledge of facts, or of what is or happens in 
the material world, or within our own 
minds. Thus, that the ſun riſes and fets, 
that trees bud in the ſpring, that we re- 
- member, will, Sc. are inftances of hiſ- 


ledge is the knowledge of the reaſons of 
things, or of what is or happens. Thus 
he has a pbiloſophical knowledge of the 
motion of rivers, who can explain bew it 

_ © ariſes from. the deelivity of the bottom, 
and from the prefſure which the lower 
part of the water ſuſtains from the upper. 

a E likewiſe the ſhewing how, and by what 


. . _realon, deſire or appetite ariſes from the 


E 


* 
_ 
- 


— tical figure of the orbit ariſes. 


perception or imagination of its object, 


would be philoſophical knowledge. Ma- 


them knowledge is the knowledge 
_ of thEFbangity: of thinge, that is, of their 
oporfrons or tatios to ſome given men- 
18 Thus he who knows Ss propor- 
tion of the meridian heat of the ſun at the 


' ſummer ſolſtice to its meridian heat at the 
winter ſolſtice, might ſo far be faid to 
have a mathematical knowledge of the 


ſun's heat, So likewiſe he has a mathe- 
matical kngwledge of the motion of a 


planet in its orbit, hof can diſtinctiy KUFFSTAIN, a city of German 
mec, h6w, from the quantity of the im- 


preſſed and centripetal force, the velocity 
of the planet is produced; and how from 
the aQtion of this double force, the ellip- 
"three kinds of knowledge differ 
ly, it being one thing to know 
king is ; anos the reaſon why 


nd a third, to know its quantit 
or meaſute. It is alſo — * ee hi. 


* * toricalgFnowledge, though extenſively 


_viefuſ} ie foundation of the reſt, is 
the lo gree of human knowledge. 
Tho wh 2110 


ne greatefticertainty 
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ſituated on the river Inn, 
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oghttsjei mathematical 
phical knowledge, Nothing can mi 
e mew at an effe % 2 
"a certain cauſe, 
the quantity of the effect is pr 
to the force of the cauſe, Beſid there 
are many things in nature, the reong of 
which, depending on certain figures or 
quantities, are not aſſignable 
mathematical principle. \ 
Philoſophical knowledge is attended with 
advantages not to be expected from metre 
| hiſtory... See PHILOSOPRICAL, 7 
KNOxIA, in botany, a genus of the te- 


__ trandria-monogynia claſs ef plants, the 


flower of which conſiſts of a"fingle infuh. 
dibuliform peta]; and its ſeeds are two, 
and ſuleate t. 


KOMORRA, a city of Hungary, ſitoated 
on the B the eaſt 45 of the 


iſland Schur, eaſt long. ab“ ruf, north 
lat. 48% 1). | ce 


KONINGSBURG, a city of Poland; the ca- 


t an effect "atiſes from 
thay the knowledpe that 
ra Mona! 


but from 


| = of Ducal Pruſſia and of the king of 


ruſſia's Poliſh dominions, ſituated on 
the river Pregel, near a bay of the Baltic 


ſea, ſeventy miles north-eaſt of Dantzie: 


eat Jongitude 21%, and north" latitude. | 


4* 40%, 
K 


25', north lat. 56* x5. © 


KORAN, or ALCORAN. See/AT.CORAN. | 
Kos, in jewiſh antiquity,'a meſüre of ca- 

Exnches: _ 
tof which 


- pacity, containing about 
this was the cup of bleſſinig;”s | 
they drank when they gave Whnks after 

- ſolemn meals, like that of the paſfover, 
KOWNGO, a city of Poland, in the dutchy 


of Lithuania, and palatinate of Troki, 
ſituated on the rivers Wilia and Niemen, . 


eaſt long. 24“, north lat. 35, 


circle of; Auſtria and county 


12/, north lat. 47? 27 i | 12% 
KUR, the antient Cyrus, a river.of Perſia, 


which rites in the mountains of Georgia, 


and running fouth-eaſt-by Teftis;*unites 
its ſtreams with the river Arras (the an- 
ient Arrazet) and falls into the Caſpian 
ea, ſouth of Baku. 
KYPHONISM, in antiquity, à kind of 
puniſhment, otherwiſe called 
See the article |CYPHORISM, - 


KYSTIS, or-CysT1s, in anatomy, Se? 
dhe articles CysT and OTS riss. 
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NINGSGRATZ, a city of Beben, 
fituated on the river Elbe, eatt log; 15 


eaſt long. 1205 
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